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We  this  year  present  to  each  of  our  subscribers  who  renews  for  1874, 

Two  Fac'Sitnile»  of  Steel  Ewiravlngs 
To  be  selected  at  pleasure  from  thirty-four  pictures,  the  largest  of  them  being 

thirty  inches  lonijf  by  twentv-four  wide,  an  1  tlio  callcclioa  formin;;  a  really 
artislic  an  1  p  Tm  inontlv  ileliixhtfiil  ornamont  to  any  parlor  or  sittiii.;-ro3tn. 
The  terms  iipuii  which  tliey  arc  furnished  arc  so  easy  that  we  foci  warranted 
in  claiming  that  oar  Renevral  Premiam  for  this  year  is  an  advance  in  the 
populariziug  of  real  art. 

They  are  assorted  with  a  good  deal  of  judgment,  an  1  b  dong  to  the  mo^t 
widely  pop  ilnr  d  p  irtincnts  of  picture  art;  namely,  licligious,  Domestic 
or  Social,  and  Lun  Iscapo     Some  of  the  religious  subjects  arc:  — 

lidpllfiel^H  MiVdoiliKi,  The  original  of  this  picture,  liuown  as  the 
Dresdeu  or  Sistine  Madonna,  is  the  most  famous  paia^in<7  in  the  whole  world. 

Murilfo^M  Immaculate  Conception.  A  picture  whose  reputa- 
tion is  inferior  only  to  the  proco  lincr.  and  of  wonderful  s^ftn  ^<5=?  nrid  b  '  lnty. 

Holtnun  Hunt's  Finiliinj  of  the  SavuHtr  in  t/ir  77  ;/*,- 
ple»  The  best  representative  of  the  so-called  l'ro-lvai)h:iclite  school  of 
artists,  havin:;  all  their  merits  of  faithfhl  intelligent  thought  and  work. 

Mffter  JJolorona  and  Eqce  JTomo,  by  Ouercino,tk  pair  of 

large  single  hea  Is,  very  strong  and. striking  subjects 

The  Findi tiff  Iff  Moses^  by  Paul  JJtdaroche,  a  lovely  picture. 
By  a  curious  coincidence  the  great  French  painter  has  given  to  th<;  infant 
Hoses  an  unmistakable  similarity  of  expression  in  brow  and  eye  to  the  Pirst 
Napoleon  in  his  celebrated  picture  of  "Napoleon  at  Fontaincblcu /* 

The  Cherubs,  The  two  cherubs  at  the  foot  of  the  Sistine  Madon- 
na," on  a  large  scale. 

Scheffet-s  **ChristU8  Consolator,"  here  called,  "Come  unto 
me,"  a  well  known  and  powerfhl  group  of  human  snlforers  asking  the  Savioar 
to  relieve  them  from  chains,  disease,  or  sorrow. 

Corregfflo'8  '*Maf/dnfen^  "  so  called  It  may  be  the  Magdalen ; 
but,  as  one  of  our  customers  shrewdly  remarked,  "If  she  were  reformed  she 
would  have  covered  herself  up.'* 

RaphaeVn  Cartoon^  the  familiar  scene  of  the  intended  sacrifioe  to 
Paul  and  Bamabus. 

The  Social  or  Domestic  group  includes,  among  others, 

Kep i  In,  A  comical  old  schoolmaster  putting  on  a  most  feaifhl  ftown 
at  a  small  delinquent, 

Med  Hiding  Hood.  A  lovely  little  girl,  one  of  the  sweetest  of  all 
the  piotares. 

Before  the  Propomi,  and  After  the  Propoaal,  should  be 

called  "  Flirting  Out-Doors  and  Flirting  in  the  House,"  very  spirited. 
Hunting  and  Fishing.    A  similar  pair,  equally  lively. 

A  Tempest  in  the  Wash  Basin,  A  fat  baby  is  slopping  in  the 
water  with  comical  earnestness.. 
Burial  of  the  Bird,  Six  children  and  a  dog  are  esoorting  to  the 

grave  the  remains  of  a  poor  little  canary  bird. 

Far  from  Home,    German  children  looking  at  a  little  Savoyard  boy 
who  lies  asleep  by  the  side  of  the  road,  his  head  on  hia  marmot's  box. 

The  Cfrandfather,  An  old  man  seated  in  the  shade  watelies  the 
fan.  and  excitement  of  his  grandohilden,  who  are  carrying  the  baby  in  triumph 
upon  a  pair  of  cart-wheel h. 

There  is  barely  room  to  name  the  graceful  "  Aurora,"  of  llamon  ;  FaeJ's 
**  Litt'e  Wanderer"  ;  Kuauss  wonderfully  natural  •*  Kittens"  ;  ths  pleasant 
English  landscape,  ^^Crossint;  the  Stream,"  etc. 

Not  one  person  who  has  seen  those  picture li'u  fade  1 1  >  liSce  them. 
And,  what  is  the  real  test  I^T  they  like  them  four  dollars'  worth. 

Address,  F.  B.  PEllKINS,  Hnsiness  Agent, 

l^'d  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  papers  which  we  publish  in  this  number  of  Old  and  Nbw,'* 
mnd  the  plans  which  it  contains  of  different  academies  and  colleges, 
preaent,  vexy  fairiy,  the  several  STstems  now  before  intelligent  men 
as  to  the  direction  of  the  higher  education  of  the  country.  It  will  be 
found,  that,  l»ecaiise  they  approach  the  important  subject  which  they 
consider  from  quite  dillerent  points  of  view,  there  is  hardly  one  po- 
sition of  substantial  importance  in  these  high  discussions,  to  which 
justice  lias  not  been  done  by  one  or  another  of  these  writers. 

Such  discussions,  in  whatever  interest,  will  gradually  compel  the 
attention  of  thoughtful  men  and  women  to  the  necessity  of  greatly 
enlargin<^  and  greatly  iminovinc^  tljc  staff  of  instruction  to  wljieh  is 
to  be  intrusted 'the  details  of  the  work  which  these  writers  consider. 
This  necessit}  is  indeed  the  fundamental  necessity  of  every  plan  for 
improvement  which  will  be  canvassed  in  these  summer  months  in 
every  trustees'  board  and  in  every  meeting  of  eager  alumni.  At 
the  present  moment,  we  are  all  demanding  much  more  than  we  can 
ever  get  from  the  men  and  women  whom  we  have  set  to  the  work 
in  hand. 

The  whole  discussion  of  the  quesUon  ni  the  choice  of  languages 
in  the  college  curriculum  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  necessity  of 
which  we  speak.  Will  you  let  your  undergraduate  enter  college  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  Greek  ?  WiU  you  accept  German'  as  a  substi- 
tute,, as  they  have  done  at  Antioch  College  for  many  years?  That 
question  is  one  of  those  discussed  in  these  pages,  and  which,  as  these 
months  go  by,  will  arouse  a  great  deal  of  earnest,  perhaps  some 
heated  attention.  The  puzzled  arbiter  (if  we  can  suppose  there 
were  one)  bef6re  whom  such  a  question  should  be  argued,  feeling 
that  both  disputants  are  right,  may  very  well  be  imagined  to  ask 
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why  cifTier  lanjornapre  should  be  excluded.  Why  is  it  taken  for 
granted  that  the  ^ld  is  to  be  saciiiiced  to  the  new  ?  The  answer, 
of  course,  in  familiar  conversationv  is,  that  no  boy  has  time  for  three 
languages  beside  liis  own, — for  Greek,  German,  and  Latin.  It  is  taken 
for  granted  that  four  years,  t)r  at  the  utmost  five,  aro  to  be  spent  in 
the  high  school  or  other  preparatory  academy.  It  is  ttSken  for 
granted  that  a  half-way  knowledge  of  Latin  and  a  quarter^way 
knowledge  of  Greek  ato  all  that  can  be  gained  in  those  four  or  five 
years.   To  add  German,  it  is  supposed,  would  be  absurd. 

So  it  is  absurd,  if  the  school  is  a  school  where,  on  the  average, 
thirty  2>upils  are  assigned  to  one  teachoir,  and  where  that  teacher*8 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  is  the  average  knowledge  of  our  col- 
lege graduate.  'And  if  what  we  are  discussing  is  the  question,  What 
we  can  do  with  these  postulates  ?  it  will  not  be  difBcuIt  tO  show  that 
the  study  of  a  little  German  will  do  as  much  good  as  the  study  of  a 
little  Greek  does.  It  may  also  show  that  it  does  as  little.  But  the 
discussion  has  miah  more  worth,  if  it  throws  us  hack  on  this  other 
question, —  Whether  we  meuu  to  be  satijified  with  these  poor  condi- 
tions. 

Any  first-rate  classical  teacher  would  readily  take  an  average  hoy 
of  fourteen,  and  uiKlt  rtake  to  lit  him  to  read  all  the  Latin  required 
for  his  entrance  into  collefje  in  eiohteen  months,  if  the  hov  were  his 
only  pupil,  and  if  the  Latin  were  the  eliiet  work  in  hand.  And  no 
good  Greek  scholar,  taking  in  hand  this  boy  after  he  was  able  to 
read  Latin  into  English,  or  English  into  Latin,  at  sight,  would  hesitate, 
in  twelve  months,  to  teach  him  the  Greek  required  for  entrance  into 
our  best  eollec^'^es,  if,  as  before,  he  were  his  only  pupil.  Any  such 
teacher,  whether  of  Greek  or  Latin,  would  prefer  to  have  the  boy 
at  the  same  time  learning  the  amount  of  mathematics  required  at  the 
best  colics.  Two  years  and  a  half  is  ample  for  the  whole  af&ir,  if 
you  have  but  one  pupil,  if  you  yourself  know  the  two  languages  thor- 
oughly well,  and  are  completely  at  ease  with  the  mathematics ;  and 
Bupposing  you  are  a  first-rate  teacher. 

If,  then,  we  choose  to  give  five  years  to  this  process,  it  is  because 
we  choose  to  do  it  in  the  cheapest  manner  instead  of  the  dearest. 
That  is  the  whole  of  that  matter. 

If  to  such  a  boy,  it  were  thought  desirable  to  teach  German,  twelve 
months*  additional  time  would  be  all  that  any  competent  teacher 
would  claim  to  teach  him  enough  of  that  language  for  the  purposes 
desired,  namely,  its  use  in  studying  history  and  physical  science. 

The  common  phrase  is  perfectly  true,  which  says  that  any  lan- 
guage can  be  learned  in  a  year. 
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Pass  by  the  thirty  toys  best  fitted  for  Harvard  College  this  summer, 
and,  of  the  rest  of  the  class  entering  there,  there  will  not  be  one  who 
knows  as  much  of  Latin  as  any  intelligent  German  emigrant  on  the 
liowtrv  knows  of  English  after  he  has  been  one  vear  in  this  country, 
if  he  have  fairly  tried  to  learn  English.  Such  a  man  studies  with  the 
keenest  stimulus,  it  may  be  said.  This  is  true  enough.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  has  passed  by  that  period  of  childhood  or  youth  when 
the  learning  of  language  is  the  merest  trifle,  in  comparison;  the 
learning  of  language,  in  one  form  or  another,  being,  in  fact,  precisely 
what  childhood  and  youth  are  for. 

Just  what  the  fiiBt-dafis  teacher  we  haye  supposed  can  do  with  one 
boy,  he  can  do  with  two  better  than  one,  and  with  three  better  than 
two.  Perhaps  he  can  do  with  four  or  fiye  pupils  as  much  as  with 
two  or  with  bne.  But,  after  that  number,  he  is  over-weighted,  if  the 
hoy  's  time  is  accounted  of  any  value.  His  personal  impulse  becomes 
insignificant,  and  ^  Uie  book  comes  to  be  relied  upon ;  which  is  to 
say,  education  ends,  and  mere  routine  work  begins.  For  the  practi- 
cal business  of  teaching  the  classics  and  mathematics  no  method  lias, 
been  liit  on  more  satisfactory  than  that  of  the  l)est  private  tutors  in 
the  English  universities.  One  of  these  gentlemen  takes,  perhaps,  four 
pupils.  He  meets  A  at  nine  o'clock.  They  sit  at  the  same  table  ;  A 
does  his  work  under  his  teacher's  eye  ;  they  study  together.  The  in- 
terest and  life  of  the  teacher  (]uicken  the  pupil.  The  teacher  shows 
the  pupil  the  best  ways  of  study.  At  ten  o'ck)ck  he  gives  A  his  di- 
rections for  his  private  study,  and  meets  B  alone  for  an  hour,  as  he 
has  met  A.  At  eleven  o'clock  lie  meets  C.  At  twelve  o'clock  he 
meets  D.  And  at  some  other  hour  in  the  day  he  meets  them  all ;  and 
they  all  work  together  for  an  hour.  The  teacher  is  thus  able  to  con- 
sider the  personal  need  of  the  pupil,  and  to  give  him  the  fiill  advan- 
tage of  such- consideration.  The  pupil  is  able  to  ask  the  teacher  just 
what  he  wants,  and  to  show  him  just  what  are  his  difficulties.  At 
the  same  time,  all  the  pupils  meet  each  other  in  study  and  recitation, 
compare  notes,  and  go  forward  with  the  stimulus  and  sympathy  of 
companionship. 

Kow,  we  venture  to  say  that  the  lirsL  of  the  academies  or  high 
schools  of  this  country  whicli  will  adopt  some  such  coui*se  as  this, 
giving  to  every  four  boys  whom  it  fits  for  college  one  teacher  of  the 
first  and  best  ability,  wliose  chief  duty  it  .shall  be  to  see  that  they  go 
through  their  last  two  years  of  preparation  thoroughly  well,  will  be 
the  school  or  academy,  which  will,  at  whatever  charge,  receiye  the 
best  and  moet  promising  pupOs,  and  will  receive  the  laigest  number 
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of  tham.  With  a  oertain  steady  demand  for  Auperfleial  and  almost 
worthless  education,  there  is  another  demand  for  ednoation  of  the 

very  best  type,  the  results  of  which  may  be  relied  upon.  With  the 
increase  of  the  country  in  wealth,  there  grows  up  the  determination 
to  have  that  done  in  the  best  way  wliich  is  done  at  all.  And  in  pro- 
portion as  the  young  men  and 'young  women  learn  that  there  are 
ways  in  which  that  can  be  done  in  two  years  which  they  now  do  in 
four  years,  they,  and  those  who  direct  their  education,  will  certainljr 
insist  upon  the  change. 

Such  a  change  will  call  to  the  front  tl»e  people  who  know  Greek 
and  Latin,  to  act  as  teachers,  in  place  of  mere  smatterers,  who  know 
a  little  of  the  vocabulary  of  both  languages,  and  are  a  litUe  in  adyance 
of  their  pupils  in  the  sublime  art  of  guessing  out  the  meaning  of  a  pas- 
sage. It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  how  the  number  of  accomplished  classi- 
cal teachers  advances.  The  associations  and  conventions  which  bring 
them  together  di^ay,  with  bveiy  year,  better  and  better  apprehen- 
sion of  the  work  which  they  have  in  hand  and  of  the  great  lan- 
guages of  which  they  have  to  inteipret  the  literature  and  the  meth- 
ods. There  is  no  danger  but  that  such  teachers  will  ahow  themselves 
in  numbers  sufficient  for  the  duty  in  hand  the  moment  the  oountry 
<shoose8  to  make  the  demand. 

The  history  of  education  in  this  country  presents  enough  instances 
of  the  triumph  of  first-class  arrangements,  even  when  made  at  con- 
dderable  expense  to  tlfe  pupiU  to  encourage  and  justify  new  effort 
in  such  directions.  There  is,  of  course,  a  tendency  to  offer  at  the 
very  lowest  charges  the  j)riceless  advantages  of  classical  culture. 
But  the  jnipils  are  very  watchful.  The  changing  registers  of  the 
Wcstciii  colleges  show  that  the  tide  of  favor  which  lills  one  i;()]lege 
one  year  bt  t.s  in  on  another  the  next,  just  as  the  scholars  lind  out 
that  one  or  tlio  other  docs,  or  does  not,  give  what  is  proposed.  And 
when,  in  contnust  with  the  clieap  work  of  superficial  men  and  wo- 
men struggling  with  large  classes,  and  permitting  text-books  to  teach 
that  of  which  they  are  themselves  ignorant,  one  looks  back  on  such 
school  as  Dr.  Cogswell's  at  Round  Ilill,  and  Mr.  Weld's  at  £agle- 
wood,  it  is  to  be  re-assured  as  to  the  possibility  of  bringing  good 
work  to  bear  in  the  best  way  upon  the  pupils.  Those  schools  live 
now  only  in  the  noble  work  of  men  whom  they  trained.  But  those 
men  stand  ready,  many  of  them  in  some  of  the  most  prominent 
positions  of  the  country,  to  join  in  an  appeal  for  the  most  thorought 
even  if  it  be  the  more  costly,  system  of  education.  Cost  is  not 
always  the  firat  question  in  the  matter  of  education.  It  has  too  often 
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been  made  the  first  question,  and  that  to  the  detriment  of  the  coui- 
muniiy  ;  as  in  the  cn.se  of  the  Slate  of  Connect iciit,  whose  famous 
wcll-meunt  blunder  of  a  school-fund  had  the  soU'  merit  of  making 
schoolin;^  clieap.  Tlie  result  was,  that,  since  the  j»ublic  money  would 
pay  for  S(nne  schooling,  the  community,  with  moral  indolence,  gravi- 
tated towards  the  practice  of  not  taxing  itself  for  any  additional 
schooling ;  and,  for  half  a  century,  that  ancient  State  steadily  fell 
behind  its  more  fortunate  neighbors,  who  were  forced  to  pay  for  all 
the  echooling  they  got.  At  present,  the  error  is  in  process  of  repara- 
tion. The  dividends  fsom  the  fond  depend  upon  the  liberality  with 
whioh  the  towns  tax  themselves ;  and  this  simple  rule  has  turned  the  - 
fond  from  a  naiootic  into  a  stimulus. 

Other  things  being  equal, — not  necessarily  otherwise, — that  edu- 
cation is  no  doubt  best  which  costs  least.  In  a  country  like  ours, 
where  capital  is  dear,  this  cheapness  per  head  per  annum  is  an  espe- 
cially weighty  argument  for  the  masses  of  the  people.  It  becomes 
still  more  weighty  when  this  cost  Is  an  argument  to  be  used  by  polit- 
ical outs  and  political  ins  against  each  other;  so  that  cheapness 
must  continue  a  leading  consideration  in  our  common'«chool  systems. 

But  the  case  is  different  with  the  somewhat  numerous,  and  in  some 
respects  very  unfortunate,  class  who  would  —  or  at  least  could,  if  they 
would  —  gain  most  by  the  expensive  thorough  culture  in  question. 
These  poor  people  are  the  rich,  —  a  class  more  neglected  in  education 
in  this  country  than  in  almost  any  other.  Hereditary  wealth  can 
•  hardly  be  Siiid  to  exist  in  America,  for  the  reason  that  wealth  is  so 
coramoidy  acquired  by  ill-educated  people,  who,  because  ill  educated, 
do  not  know  that  their  children  need  a  special  preparation  in  order 
to  be  rich  well.  They  themselves  had  it :  it  consisted  in  the  hard 
labor,  and  grim  self-denial,  and  intense  will,  which  they  put  forth  in 
acquiring  it.  This  their  children  have  not.  But  sometliing  equiva- 
lent to  it  they  must  have,  or  else  their  money  will  destroy  them. 
What  equivalent  can  there  be  ?  None,  unless  it  is  a  trainiug  more 
thorough,  more  elevating,  more  tonic,  than  that  of  the  poor,  just  in 
proportion  as  their  social  circumstances  are  a  drag  and  a  ^relaxation 
to  the  nobler  homan  qualities.  That  the  possession  of  wealth  im- 
poses responsibilify  (neftesM  chUge)^  that  it  should  occasion  self-  ^ 
distrust  and  hnmUify,  at  least  as  much  as  conc^t  and  pride,  and 
other  like  threadbaxe  moral  lessons,  are  in  every  reader's  mind ;  and 
be  wishes  he  was  in  the  yery  middle  of  the  difficulty. 

Saeh  trite  preachments  we  naturally  avoid ;  but  no  other  single  mea- 
sure of  an  educational  kind  would  do  more  to  imbue  our  whole  Ameri- 
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can  social  fabric  witli  the  fineness  of  finish  and  {esthetic  attractions 
which  would  so  gracefully  complete  its  strength  and  vigorous  move- 
meni,  than  this  oni;  infasuri;  of  orgiinizing  schools  ideally  thorough  ia 
aim  and  method  :  •*  S(  iiools  for  the  Elevation  of  the  Helpless  Rich,** 
you  ]ii;iy  call  them,  if  you  wiuitto,or  "  Institutions  for  Preventing  the 
Rachitis  of  the  Soul." 

It  would  take  years  before  any  results  would  appear?  Yes:  it 
takes  thirty  to  make  a  strong  man  of  that  age  out  of  a  baby.  Why 
should  we  expect  a  nation  to  improve  faster  than  an  individual? 
And  yet  to  admit  that  any  given  reform  must  have  thirty  years  in 
which  to  prove  its  usefulness  would  kill  the  enterprise  before  any 
popular  assembly,  and  would  greatly  damp  even  the  most  spiritual 
of  the  enthusiasms  of  the  "  May  meetings/*  But  (for  instance)  if 
the  evils  of  onr  defunct  social  system  of  slavery  and  of  its  destruc- 
tion shall  have  been  radically  cured  by  A.D.  1903,  it  .will  be  wonder- 
fully quick,  and  notwithstanding  the  tone  of  public  opinion  in  the 
oountry  is  unquestionably  a  tone  of  unconscious  dissatisfaction  that 
things  have  not  gone  better  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  they 
have  improved  surprisingly  £ut  too. 

In  like  manner,  the  establishment  of  even  a  hundred  such  schools 
as  these  paragraphs  call  for  would  hardly  yield  visible  fmits  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Suppose  the  students  for  them  are  now  (ISTB) 
fifteen,  that  they  are  under  education  for  ten  years  (I880),  that 
they  then  enter  into  active  life  :  it  will  re(|uirc  another  tcui  years 
(189:J)  before  their  influence  will  perceptibly  tinge  Amnica.  It 
takes  a  great  deal  and  a  long  while  to  efifect  even  a  honid'opathic 
modification  of  our  forty-million  mass  of  humanity.  •  But  we  need  it, 
for  all  that ;  and,  in  one  form  or  another,  we  shall  have  it. 
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CHAPTBR  xni.  wnfencw,  in  part  or  wholly,  aa  might 

bo  necessary.    Hifl  coantenanco  was 

MK.    cofBKRwouD   EVTKus.  -  SUN-  capable^f  threo  expressions,  aod  thwo 

DAY  AT  uiN-.niL  KsT.  ^^j^     .pj^^.  ^.^^  ^.^^^  humorous,  the 

Hk  was  au fnormous  iiKiii  evervwiiy,  second  irritable,  iintl  the  third  blank 

—  over  six  tect,  and  stout  out  of  all  incupsuMty.  J lo  appeared  uMi is  largest 
proportion.  The  dog-cart  horse  spe-  when  wearinpj  the  last  exjut  ssion  :  it 
cially  purchased  for  this  work  could  was  the  one  that  came  naturally  to  him 
do  nothing  more  in  a  day  than  take  after  dinneri  when  lie  spread  himaelf 
his  master  to  and  from  the  station.  In  ont  over  a  stalwart  arm-chair,  and 
Londmi  all  omnibuses  were  closed  stared  at  the  fire,  which  must  have 
i^ainst  him  at  tlie  price;  and  cabmen  seemed  to  him  like  the  glow  of  the 
saddenly  became  singularly  short-  setting  sun  illuminating  the  outline  of 
sighted  when  hailed  by  Mr.  Comber-  his  waistcoat's  horizon.  'The  first  and 
wood  on  the  pavement.  Onrn  he  was  second  expressions  merged  into  one 
in  the  f^anie  sit'iiition  as  the  famrms  another.  Wlieii  hiiinorous,  he  became 
Irishman,  who,  b»'ing  taken  in  a  sud<lenly  irrital'h',  ;iinl,  wlieii  irritable, 
sedan-chair  whereof  the  bottom  was  he  became  suddenly  humorous.  Also, 
out,  remarked,  that,- but  for  the  look  if  his  wife  was  inclined  to  be  irritable, 
of  the  thing,  he'd  as  lief  have  walked;"  he  became  immediately  humoxons. 
that  is,  l£r.  Comherwood's  leg*  ap-  She  herself  had  no  humor,  nor  ap-  . 
peaxed  as  auxiliaries  to  the  wheels,  preciation  of  it. 

—  Intunately  without  accident,  and  He  kissed  Mrs.  Comberwood  and 
without  eitherasummonsor  an  action.  Alice  (which  I  did  not  like),  and  told 
You  can't  expeet  an  ordinary  vehicle,  the  boys  to  help  him  off  with  liis  great- 
intended  for  ordinar}-  ])ersons,  to  carry  coat.  It  w's  a  great-coat  with  a  ven- 
an  elephant  ;  and  an  ordinary  driver,  geauce.  Judiciously  parcelled  out,  it 
obliged  to  takt  up  a  fare,  whatever  would  have  clothed  a  deserviug  fam-  , 
his  »ize,  can't  bring  an  action  against  ily  of  eight. 

his  customer  for  exceeding  a  certain     He  was  very  glad  to  see  me. 
weight  «  Halloo  I he  said.  «  Master  Colvin 

Mr.  CSomberwood's.  practice  was  ^hey?   Whafs  your  name?  what's 

therefoBS  chiefly  in  chambeis,  where  your  name  —  hey?" 
Mahomet  came  to  the  mountain  ;  tlie      This  was  said  so  fast  as  to  be  almost 

mountain  being  a  necessity  to  Mahomet  unintelligible  to  me.    I  paused  and 

as  a  client.  smiled.   T  did  not  like  to  ask  what  he 

He  had  a  bald  head,  bortlered  from  ha<l  said.  He  did  not,  however,  give 
temple  to  temj»le  with  hair  iis  evenly  me  time  to  think  over  it,  as  he  went 
and  exactly  as  if  he  had  been  measured  on  hurriedly,  wearing  his  humorous 
for  it  by  a  village  barber  with  an  expression,— 
inverted  wooden  basin ;  and  this  hair  **  Kot  got  a  name — hey  ?  No  god- 
was  as  coily  and  nentnl-tmtedaa  the  fiithenandgodmotfaeis— hey?  Whtl 
Astnebaiitrimmingon  a  lady's  jacket  did  your  godfiithers  and  godmothera 
He  spoke  quickly,  and  repeated  hia  do  for  yon— hey?" 
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**  Papa ! "  said  Alice  reproaolifiilly.  he  lead  fiunily  prayers.  Kneeling 

''They  gave  him  a  name — hey?"  was  out  of  the  qnestion  with  him. 

Cecil,  sir."  He  did  it  yicarionsly,  thiough  Alice, 

Cecil — hey — Cecil?  Here, Dick,  who  was  deTotional  enough  for  the 

take  that  fish  to  the  cook :  dou't  whole  party,  enjoying  it  so  evidently, 

tomble  down  with  it  now— hey  ?  l>o  tha^  not  being  accustomed  to  outward 

you  hear?"  •  P'^^^v,  and  knowiiiir  tio'hing  at  all  of 

"Yes,  papa."  inwarJ,  T  \vui\d.TtMl  nuLrlitily. 

"Now,  then.'-  \\v  went  on,     hands       nuriii;j;  iIk-  morniiicr  all  nH-nrioii  o\ 

Wiishing —  •  what  no  soap,  so  he  died'  the  coming  theatricals  and  party  waB 

—  hey  ?  "    To  me  :  "  Did  you  ever  banished.  Mr.  Comberwood  did  ample 

hear  that  stoiy.  Master  CecU?   'No  justice  to  the  break&st  in  the  true 

soap  she  bear,  and  tiie  Great  Panjan-  spirit  of  a  holiday-maker  who  has  the 

drum  with  the  little  round  button  at  entire  day  before  him.   On  week-daya 

the  top'— hey?"  he  scazcely  knew  what  breakfa-st 

Ihadnot,andhopedho  would  tell  me.  meant:   it  was  a  hinderaneo,  which 

Mrs.  Comberwood  now  thought  it  very  often  bad  nearly  eause<l  the  lo^s 

time  to  interfere.  of  his  train;   hut  on  Sundays  this 

"  Dinner  is  already  very  hite,"  she  and  lunelieon  were  novelties  to  be 

said  with  the  precise  certainty  of  a  tliorougldy  enjoyj-d. 
person  wlio  knows  what  o'clock  it  is       We  did  every  thing  to  the  sound  of 

to  a  minute  :  "  so  I  do  beg  you  will  get  the  bell,  so  much  so,  that  I  soon  began 

ready  at  once,  Stephen."  to  derive  the  name  of  the  place  from 

We  passed  that  evening^  a  very  this  practice.  A  bell  got  the  servants 
short  one,  with  the  weight  of  the  com-  out  of  bed,  ai\d  us ^ out  of  'our  sleep, 
ing  Sunday  morning  on  us.  This  Bell  number  two  ordered  them  to 
was  to  be  the  first  Sunday  I  ha«I  ever  breakfast.  The  third  bell  waS  to 
spent  away  from  home  in  the  holidays,  inform  us  that  the\'  could  not  go  on 
Miss  Alice  was  generally  for  straying  any  longer  alone  ;  and  "  their  het- 
into theological  discussion,  wliilc  Aus-  tens"  must  gi't  uj>  and  help  tlu-m. 
tin  read,  and  Dick  taught  nie  the  game  The  fourth  bell  invited  us  to  breakfast : 
of  fox-aud-geeae  with,  draughts.  Mr.  this  was  an  economical  bell,  and  did 
and  Mrs.  Comberwood  talked  about  duty  for  prayeis  too.  Then  came  the 
the  people  who  were  coming,  and  who  church-hells,  running  afterone  another 
were  not,  to  their  party.  Alice  joined  merrily  ever  so  many  times,  then  tak- 
them  in  this ;  and  my  attention  was  ing  breath,  then  coming  out  at  in- 
drawn towards  them  twice  by  the  tervals  in  pairs,  then  the  laggard  by 
mention  of  Herbert  Pritchaid  and  himself  was  peremptorily  stopped  by 
Mr.  Cavander.  the  church-clock  striking  the  hour. 

"How's  Uncle   Herbert  —  hey?"  Then,  on  our  return,  there  was  boll 

asked  Mr.  Comberwood.  "  Vou  didn't  number  live  for  us  to  prepare,  so  that 

know  he'd  be  here.     Yes,  como  to  the  announcement  which  would  have 

kok  after  you,  and  give  a  good  report  to  be  presently  made  should  not  take 

toyour  father— hey?  What  a  good  us  by  surprise;  then  number  sii^ 

boy  am  I —Homer  in  the  comer—  which  let  out  the  seciet  of  luncheon ; 

hey?''  and  number  seven  to  summon  the 

l^en  he  resumed  his  part'  in  the  servants  to  dinner  in  the  servants' 

emiTenation.    On  Sunday  morning  hall.   Tea  had  another  bell,  being  tha 
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tighth.  The  ceremony  of  dressing  part,  he  would  look  round  from  under 
for  dinner  waa  celebrated  with  a  good  his  glasses  (ho  always  viewed  every 
lattling  fiwtaaia}  number  niae,  on  the  thing  from  a  point  either  above  or 
beD.  Dinner  itself  was  the  oocaeion  below  his  eye-glasses,  never  straight 
fir  the  tenth,  the  lenranta'  eupper  Ibr  thioogh  them)  as  though  inquiring 
the  deTenthy  and  evening  family  irritably,  "Why  the  dense  don't  you 
pntyen  the  twelfth.  get  on — hey?"   When  his'  wife  or 

We  walked  to  churcli  slowly  and  Miss  Alice  would  point  out  his  inis- 
ennfortably.  Alice  had  plenty  of  take  to  him  in  a  whisper,  he  replied 
questions  to  ask  poor  old  women,  aloud,  Hey  —  what  ? "  Having  as- 
tottonng  old  men  in  slate-colored  certained  the  nature  of  their  commu- 
smooks^  and  sliy  children.  nication,  his  legal  training  rendered 

The  churc  h  at  VVhitoboys  was  the  it  compulsory  on  him  to  verify  their 
first  village  ehuroh  1  liadseen;  that  is  assertions  by  reference  to  the  calendar; 
I  mean  wit  1)  a  purely  village  congrega-  when,  having  arrived  at  aright  and 
tioQ.  It  had  its  Christmas  decorations,  proper  conclusion,  and  found  the  cor- 
diieflj  done  by  Alice  Gomberwood.  rect  psalm,  he  had  to  watt  some 
It  wss  an  old  Norman  church,  and  seconds  in  order  to  adjust,  as  it  were, 
one  of  the  few.  olgects  of  interest  in  his  eais  to  the  new  sounds,  and  test 
the  neighborhood.  It  had  been  the  accuracy  of  the  congregation's 
fstdied  up  and  restored ;  and  its  mas-  responses  by  the  text  of  the  prayev- 
sive  piUars  were  half  bidden  by  the  book.  When  the  hymn  time  came, 
high  pews.  The  pews  indeed  were  so  he  put  his  whole  voice  into  it,  and  shot 
bigli.  that,  had  a  stranger  suddenly  ahead  of  organ,  choir,  and  everybody, 
entere<l  during  the  lessons  or  the  ser-  imtil  the  antagonism  got  s<>  tierce  as 
mon,  he  would  have  thought  ho  had  to  tlireaten  Hie  {jeace  of  the  worship- 
come  upon  a  clergyniau  rehearsing  his  pers.  He  led  thorn  whether  they 
part  in  an  empty  church.  Looked  at  would  or  not ;  that  is  to  say,  he  was 
in  perspective  and  on  a  level,  the  tops  first,  the  organ  a  good  second,  and  the 
sf  the  pews  seemed  like  a  sea  of  fixed  people  last^  following  sulkily.  When, 
wste^  between  eac^  of  which,  when  on  coming  out  of  church,  he  observed, 
the  heads  popped  up^  yon  suddenly  <<That  was  a  beautiful  hymn  to^y 
beheld  the  bathers.  .—hey?  vsiy  fine  hymn  —  hey?'' 

This  description  could  not,  of  ooursSy  you  might  be  certain  that  he  had  had 
applytoMr. Gomberwood; and ajoropos  quite  a  field-day  of  it,  all  to  himselfl 
it  now  occurs  to  me  what  a  magnificent  Occasionally  the  choir  skipped,  by 
Std$96  he  would  have  made  in  a  French  arrangement,  verse  number  three, —  an 
dinrch.  I  could  not  help  remarking  omission  of  which  ^Ir.  Comberwood 
Mr.  Comberwood  during  service.  He  took  no  notice,  singing  it  right  through 
was  short-sighted,  and  took  a  long  without  faltering,  and  commencing 
time  to  find  and  fix  his  eye-glasses,  verse  number  four  jiust  as  the  cler- 
He  generally  got  hold  of  the  wrong  gyman  was  commencing  his  short 
psalm,  when  he  made  the  responses  pre-preachiug  prayer,  and  the  con* 
ia  ft  rartisr  husky  but  V(  ry  audible  gregation  were  settling  into  various 
fgiii^  «mI  bo  quickly,  that  he  had  praying  attitudes,  of  which  the  one 
idlMI  Ue  veiM  beloie  the  rest  of  considered  most  reverential  at  White- 
ibe  Mi^|M9irtiQi&  bad  got  half  way  boys  was  a  compromise  between  kneel- 
4Mm^Ai(rfn$w]ieii»  having  done  his  ing  and  sitting  which  was  neither 
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one  nor  the  other,  and  veiy  little  of 
either. 

Alice  knelt.  She  had  a  beautifbl 
book  in  Gothic  binding,  the  printing 
being  in  red  and  black.  She  waa 
enthusiaetic  at  lunch  time  about  her 

pupils  for  the  choir  of  boys  which  tslie 
had  begun  to  train,  and  spoke  with 
deep  regret  of  the  seutimeutH  and 
opinions  of  tin-  parij^li  clcrgyinan. 
who,  said,  wa&  last  asleep,  aud 
wanted  waking. 

In  the  evening  we  had  sacred  music  j 
when  Alice  sang  sweetly,  and  I  waa 
enraptured.  Bedtime  was  at  an  eaily 
hour;  and,  when  I  had  tucked  myself 
carefully  up  for  the  night,  Mrs.  Com> 
berwood  entered,  and,  bending  ovfr 
me,  said,  (iood-night,  Master  Cecil. 
Yon  hav«'  no  niotlicr,  p<  (»r  hoy!  You 
shal]  1>L*  f>ne  of  my  bo3-s.  (Tiiod-niglit. 
God  hles.H  you!"  Wherewith  she 
pressed  her  lips  on  my  forehead  with 
another  loving  motherly  kiss;  and  I 
have  seldom  fallen  asleep  as  happily 
and  in  such  sweet  peaoefulneas  as  on 
^^v^i  first  Sunday  night  at  Binghurst 
Whiteboys. 

CHAPTBB  ZIV. 

MOHDAT  AT  RIXGRVB8T. — THS  SIS- 
TSBB. — LIKB8  AKD  DI«LnUW.  — AK. 
UKWBLOOICB  OUB8T  WBLCOMBD. 

Mb.  Combbrwood  went  np  to  town 
on  Monday  morning  eaxly.  He  break- 
fitted  hurriedly,  Iroepiog  his  eye  on 
the  clock  and  his  watch,  as  though  sus- 
picious of  some  collusion  between  these 
two  to  prevent  his  catching  the  train. 
Th  e  d  i  n  i  n  g-  roon  1  cloc  k  w  a  s  t  wo  1 11  i  n  u  t  es 
in  a«lvaiiee  of  his  watch,  corroborating 
the  latterV  i  vidi  in  e.  and  volnntepring 
additional  statements.  Then  every 
thing  necessarj'  for  his  departure,  al- 
though displayed  in  perfect  order 
under  his  very  eye,  on  the  hall  table, 
had  to  be  requisitioned  hastily. 


"Where's    my    coat  —  hey my 
coat  ?    Now,  then,  Dick." 
"Yes,  papa.'' 

"Ah!"  Here  the  butler  assisted 
him  on  with  his  orercoat.  "Now, 
let  me  see— where's  my  umbrella? 

Can't  go  without  my  umbrella."  Um- 
brella produced.  "  Ah  !  gloves  — 
hey  —  no  gloves  ?  Alice,  where  "  — 
Gloves  shown  to  be  waiting  for 
him.  **Ah!  now  tju-n — there  — 
there  —  hey?  "  (This  to  me,  with  a 
humorous  expression.)  "  Nothing  you 
want  me  to  do  in  town?  No"  (this 
to  his  wife),  "veiy  well  —  I  shall 
hear  about  die  professional  person  yon 
know— > all  right!"  Then,  with  a 
\;i--t  iiiiKiiint  of  puflRng.  he  hoisted 
]iinis'  If  ('II  to  the  drtving-box  of  the 
dog-cart,  adjusted  tin-  reins,  called 
out  to  the  groom,  "  liouj^li  >]iod,  no 
stumbling  —  hey  ?  "  to  which  the 
man  replied  that  it  wa.s  a  ihaw,  the 
snow  lying  only  in  long  strips  about 
the  oountiy,  as  if  rows  of  white  linen 
had  been  left  out  to  dry  on  the  ground. 
Then  on  Mr.  Comberwood  crying  out, 
"Let  her  go!  ky  up!"  the  groom 
released  tin  li  rst  's  hcjul,  dashed  after 
the  trap,  clamben-d  up  and  took  his 
seat  lioliind  in  all  the  stc^rii  composure 
of  fohieti  arms,  the  evident  represen- 
tative of  ignorant  prejudice  turning 
its  back  on  progress,  with  which  it 
IB  compelled  to  be  canned  in  qpite  of 
itself,  and  looking  only  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  past 

The  perfomiances  at  Ringhurst  had  ' 
been  long  ago  projected  by  Alice 
Comberwood  for  th(>  stirring-upof  the 
neighbors  generally. 

"No  one  ever  does  any  thing  hero," 
she  said  in  the  course  of  the  morning, 
complainingly,  to  Mrs.  McCracken, 
her  elder  sister,  who  had  come  to  stay 
over  the  festivities. 

"You're  better  cff  for  amusement 
than  we  ate,  thoagh,  Ally,"  leplied 
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ber  sister,  who  was  providently  knit- 
ting worsted  stockings. 

Mi^^  < 'omKerwood  had  niarried  a 
Norl'olk  <  UTgviniin  witli,  it  was  said. 
••  j>rosj»t'<  rs."  In  a  certain  sense  tliis 
was  decidedly  true.  There  was  al- 
ready a  fiunilj  of  three.  '*  ProspectB  ** 
untjualified  by  any  sort  of  adjective 
conuuAnd  a  wide  range.  To  make  up 
lor  til'*  omMon  of  an  a^jectire,  old 
ladies  talked  of  r.  McCracken'a  proa- 
pects  with  pursed-np  lips  and  gradu- 
ated nods,  whose  movement,  begin* 
ning  brlakly,  died  away  imj>erceptibly, 
like  thoije  of  tlie  China  mandarin's 
head  iu  a  grocer's,  wliich  are  becoming 
as  rar»f  politeness. 

Mr.  AreCra<'ken'8  prospectn  consist- 
ed, in  reality,  of  little  more  than  what 
he  awreyed  from  his  kitchen>window 
in  the  rear,  and  from  his  drawing-room 
in  front.  How  poor  conntiydergjrmen 
manafEe,  not  only  to  exist  respectably 
en  two  hundred  and  fifty  per  annum, 
but  to  send  sons  to  the  university, 
wasy  at  one  time»  as  great  a  problem 
to  me  tin  ever  it  must  have  been  to 
them.  But  when  1  met  the  sons; 
when  I  knew  what  they  h;ul  learnt  at 
home,  what  they  could  turn  their  heads 
and  hands  to,  and  how  (what  with 
scholarships  and  odd  prizes  such  as, 
hidden  away  from  sight  in  dusty  old 
eoQegiate  comers,  do  exist  for  the 
benefit  of  honest  lads  like  these) 
tlMj  oontrired  to  lighten  tiieir  frther's 
tniiien  while  improving  their  own 
pantion,  —  then  I  understood  it  all; 
aadf  if  ever  I  require  a  couple  of  heroes 
iwan  epic,  I  know  where  to  tind  my 
modelt*.  Much  to  the  disappointment 
of  my  friends,  I  take  this  opportunity 
of  stating  that  I  have  no  intention 
whatever  of  writing  an  epic. 

And  the  only  Uhc  of  the  above  dis^ 
fMsHian  is  to  present  you  witii  a  fiur 
ariiMit  of  lir.  MeOraekep's  prosF 
peda^  lAMi  liad  not  improved  ainoa 


his  marriaf^e,  and  were  not  regarded 
in  a  hopeful  lif;ht.  privately,  by  Mrs. 
MeCra<'ken,  wlio.  howev^er,  wiis  as 
blithe,  clieerful,  and  contented  as,  I 
believe,  she  would  have  been  with 
half  the  sum,  or  double. 

<<Ah/'  said  Alice,  "you  don't  care 
about  amusement.  ^  TouVe  got  your 
own  at  home.'* 

Mrs.  McOracken  smiled,  paused, 
looked  at  the  fireplace  with  the  air 
of  having  forgotten  somethiug,  and 
resumed  her  knitting.  Then  she  ob- 
served, — 

"I  don't  care  for  theatricals,  if 
that's  what  you  lueau,  Ally.  You 
know  1  never  <lid." 

"I  know  yiu  were  always  Little 
Mother,  weren't  you,  Nellie ".'  — always 
staid  and  quiet,  and  ever  so  many 
years  older  than  you  really  are." 

Nellie  has  a  good  deal  to  occupy 
her  time,"  said  Mrs.  Oomberwood, 
who  was  rather  reserved  in  evincing 
her  own  admiration  for  her  second 
daughter.    She  was  afraid  of  her. 

*'  Yes,  of  course  she  ha,<».    She  was 
cut  out  for  a  elerejy man's  wife."  Then 
she  added,  as  if  fearful  of  having  said 
something  unkind,   ''Dear  Andrew!  ^ 
I'm  sure  t]ien>'s  not  a  better  brother-  . 
in-law  in  the  world." 

Nor  husband,"  said  Nellie  sedately. 

«Tet  I  <29  think,"  cried  AUoe  im- 
pulsively, "that  defgjrmen ought  not 
to  marry." 

"  My  dear  Alice !  '*  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Oomberwood,  who  had  caught  a  whis* 
per  of  this  before  among  the  new- 
fangled notions." 

"  Then  all  the  young  curates  would 
be  licensed  to  flirt  on  the  premises. 
Very  dangerous  ! "  laughed  the  elder 
sister,  speaking  as  one,  who,  from  her 
experience,  could  afford  to  ridicule  such 
a  notion.  In  her  dd-fitthioned  and  - 
well-regulated  ideas,  a  clergyman  was 
neoMsariljr  a  manying  man.  If  it 
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was  not  gpood  for  man  of  the  lutj  to  be 
alone^  much  lese  was  it  for  man  of  the 
clergy. 

Alice  saw  matters  in  a  very  diflfer- 
ent  light,  and  was  in  a  ht-at  directly. 

"  I  don't  see  why  they  should  flirt." 

"  It  is  their  nature  to,"  said  Mrs. 
McCrackcii  still  laughing. 

"Nature,  dear!  There  is  sonie- 
thing  more  tlian  nature  required  for 
s  clergyman,"  replied  Alice,  warming 
with  her  subject. 

'* Something  more  than  nature? 
Weill  good-nature,  I  suppose." 
*  Alice  did  not  approve  of  this  levity 
on  so  seriottM  ;i  subject,  or  rather  on 
a  subject  which  she  had  ehiisen  to 
make  so  sacred.  Yet  she  had  given 
herself  a  mission,  which  wa.s  to  con- 
vert her  family  from  their  own  views 
to  hers.  The  service  at  Andrew 
McCracken^s  church  was  as  unpalata- 
ble to  Alice  as  the  informalities  of  a 
meeting-house;  and  she  thoughl^  that 
could  she  influence  Andrew  in  the 
direction  of  (Hmate  devotions,  and  just 
a  trifle  more  surplice  and  stole  to  begin 
with,  wh:it  a  groat  thing  it  would  be 
for —  for  wliat  ?  Well,  she  would  not 
hesitate  to  ri  jtly,  "For  the  future  of 
Anglicanism."  This  I  heard  her  say 
to  Austin,  who  seemed  to  ponder  her 
words  as  he  caressed  his  fovorite  sister. 

They  dearly  loved  each  other. 
Austin  was  two  yean  h«r  junior;  yet 
his  grave  countenance  and  generally 
delicate  appearance  gave  him  an  air 
of  seniority,  which  was  much  increased 
by  his  calm  dotneanor  and  thought- 
ful way  of  speuking.  He  was  a  born 
student.  Alice  sij)pe(l  books  ;  Austin 
drank  them  to  the  dregs.  Alice  was. 
easily  daunted  by  uncut  leaves;  Austin 
fteed  them,  knife  in  hand,  and  con- 
quered. Alice  peeped  at  the  last  page 
of  a  novel  to  see  how  it  ended ;  Uien 
she  skipped  all  the  descriptions,  and 
iAi|^ted  only  on  points  of  dialogue 


or  action.  Her  bent  was  dramatic 
Austin  trudged  through  the  book* 
country  biavely,  taking  it  as  it  came 
— heavy  plough,  m:\rs] i.  shady  lane^ 
or  hard,  open  road.  He  jMutsed  to 
admire,  or  to  reckon  up  matters  be- 
tween rea'ler  and  author.  He  missed 
nothing  ;  and,  having  om  r*»ad  any 
passage  of  more  than  ordinary  merit, 
ho  remembered  it,  sometimes  literally, 
but  always  its  propef  sense.  I  have 
already  said  how  he  told  me  most  of 
th6  Waverley  novels.  It  is  a  gieafe 
tribute  to  the  skill  he  brought  to  thSa 
kindly,  self-imposed  task,  to  record, 
that,  when  I  came  to  read  Ivanhoe,^ 
"Guy  Mannerincr,"  and  the  "Talis- 
man," I  was,  in  a  manner,  disappoint- 
ed. Austin's  voice  was  wanting:  iind 
he  had  niaiU-  rea^Iing  a  trouble  to  mo. 
It  had  been  so  delightful  to  lie  in  bod, 
gradually  sinking  to  rest^  to  the  deli- 
cious music  of  romance  and  chivalry  t 

Austin  had  now  joined  them,  having 
entered  the  dininf^room  in  search  of 
me ;  and  the  conveisation  took  a  new 
turn. 

"Alice." 

"Well,  Austy." 

"The  carpenter  is  here  about  the 
arr.mgements  for  the  stage  in  the 
drawing-room.  You  understand  these 
matters  better  than  I:  wiU  you  see 
him?" 

"Yes,  at  onoe." 

"Deed  Mr.  Cavander  come  home 
to-day  ?  "  -asked  Austin  of  his  mother, 
as  Alice  was  leaving  the  room.  She 
stopy>ed  at  the  door.  1  was  naturally 
interestt'd  in  tiio  reply,  and  looked 
from  Alice  to  Mrs.  (Jomberwood,  and 
then  back  again. 

"Yes.  He  will  come  down  with 
your  fother  this  aftenioon." 

I  know  some  one  who^U  be  delight- 
ed to  see  him,"  observed  Mrs.  Ko- 
Cracken  slyly. 

Alice  blushed.  At  that  minute  I 
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kii«w  some  one  who  wonld  nut  be 
difi^iMto  aee  him.  *  That  someone 
was  mjwAt 

Alioe,  mind,  wa^  just  on  eighteen;  I 
wa0  thirteen  and  a  halt  Mr.  Cavan- 
der'g  youth  or  age  was  of  no  conse- 
quence to  nic:  I  was  jealous  of  him. 
I  disliked  him  already  :  now  I  could 
hare  challenged  him  with  the  greatest 
poeeible  pleasurej  and  should  have  din- 
poted  of  him  with  rapture. 

I  think  I  mast  havehlnshed  deeply 
en  this  occasion,  as  ICis.  Comberwood 
and  Mrs.  McCracken  both  Umghed. 

"Well,"  said  Alice,  still  atthedoor, 
SB  if  the  subject  had  so  great  an 
attraction  for  her  that  she  must  speak 
on  it,  "  I  do  like  him.  He's  very 
clever;  isn't  he,  Austy?" 

Austin  smiled.    lie  only  a.«?ked  if 
Mr.  Cavander  was  going  to  take  a 
paifik 

"Ko,"  said  Alice :  « thaf  s  the  wont 
flf  it  He's  coming  to  be  among  the 
audience.    I  know,"  she  added  in 

despairing  accents,  T  shall  never  be 
able  to  do  any  thin I  'jfore  him." 

Oh !  I  could  have  demolished  him 
there  and  then.  Afraid  of  h  im ! 
Whatever  his  cleverness,  I  <k'.-?])i.sod 
him.  I  rather  fancy  1  i'Xj»rc.-;fsc(l 
myself  so  strongly  to  this  eftect,  as  to 
cause  them  all,  including  Alice,  conr 
sideiable  amusement  ^ 

I  wished  at  that  moment  that  the 
drama  could  have  been  "  Blue  Beard," 
with  Cav.iiider  as  the  celebrated  poly- 
gamist,  Alice  forFatima,  and  myself 
as  Selitn,  to  ru-^h  in  jiist  as  his  cimiter 
wa«  coming  down,  and  —  wliish  —  run 
him  through  tlie  body.  The  tlieatricals 
with  whicli  1  would  have  amused  the 
company  shoukl  have  been  the  kind 
of  entertainment  that  upset  the  Danish 
court)  and  made  the  wicked  king  go 
sapperless  to  bed. 

The  preparations  occupied  Alioe  and 
her  brother  Dick  the  greater  part  of 
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the  morning ;  and  at  luncheon  CaTiii- 
der  was  again  mentioned. 

''He's  rather  like  a  Jew,"  said 
young  Dick  boldly. 

"Have  you  eyer  seen  a  Jew?" 
asked  Alice,  coloring. 

Yes,  at  school,'— a  chap  vezy  like 
Cavander  " — 

"  Mister  Cavander,"  interposed  his 
mother,  correcting  him. 

*'They  do  not  learn  manners  at 
school,"  said  Alice. 

MAnd  they  don't  teach  'em  ' at 
home»"  retorted  Dick,  who  had  a  hot 
temper. 

Hush,  Dick  I "  said  Austin  grare- 

"Oh,  Inimbiig  I  "  cried  Dick,  who 
had  somehow  got  thoroughly  out  of 
teni])er  with  everybody.  Cavandcr's 
a  fool,  and  Alice  makes  such,  a  fuss 
about  him ! " 

I  could  have  embraced  htm. 

He  went  on :  — 
Yes,  yon  do^  Alice ;  and  yon  look 
at  him  when  you're  talking  as  if  you 
wanted  to  know  whether  you're  saying 
your  lesson  riglit ;  and,  when  hc*s 
here,  yon  never  come  witli  u.s,  and  "  — 

Ifc  couldn't  fire  off  his  revolver 
quick  enough  j  but  before  he  was 
stopped,  — as  he  was  with  spirit  by 
Alioe,  who  was  immediately  backed 
by  her  mother's  authority,  —  I  think 
one  bullet  had  certainly  gone  straight 
home.  In  a  half  apologetic,  half 
sulky  tone,  Dick  continued,  giving  a 
last  shot  as  he  retired :  — 

"  Well,  you  know  you  do.  You're 
alway.s  talking  with  him  about 
churches,  and  that  sort  of  thing." 

Alice  brightened  up }  and  the  two 
other  ladies  smiled.  The  absurdity 
of  Alice's  attempting  such  a  conver- 
sion as  Mr.  Cavandcr's  had  often,  ere 
now,  been  a  subject  for  their  quiet 
merriment. 

"  If  s  a  fancy  she  has  at  present^" 
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was  Mrs.  Comberwood'8  opinioD : 
"she'll  give  it      as  hIio  get«  older." 

In  the  afternoon,  Alice  and  l^ick 
went  (Hit  ridiii  LC  I  was  ort'ered  a  pony, 
but  did  not  U  A  <iuite  certain  <»1*  n\y 
capabilities,  although  I  should  have 
liked  to  have  accompanied  Alice. 

Later  on,  Mr.  Gomberwood  vnivedf 
brinipng  down  a  heap  of  packi^s 
from  town,  and  appearing,  aa  Ifr. 
Verney  might  have  dcst  ribed  him, 
"in  his  character  of  Izuak  Walton, 
on  the  thrt  ;hold  of  the  lionest  ale- 
house, where  he  was  welcomed  by  the 
buxom  hosti'ss;"  that  is,  with  the 
usual  basket  of  lish.  Having  seen 
his  parcels  all  deposited,  and  kissed 
bis  wife,  he  said  briefly,  "Hero's 
Oavander,"  rather  as  if  he  had  count- 
ed him  among  the  packages,- and  after 
the  turbot. 

"Any  one  else?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Comberwood,  after  welcoming  her 
visitor. 

"  Let  me  see  —  let  me  see,"  said 
Mr.  C'MMlici  wood,  fumbling  a])out  in 
all  his  pockets,  one  after  tlie  other,  as 
though  he  hud  miiilaid  a  friend  or  two 
in  an  odd  comer.  "No^  not  to-day 
— not  to-day/' 

He  chomssed  his  hut  words  in  his 
fussy  way,  walking  about,  and  sniff- 
ing suspiciously  in  a  fee-fo-fum  and 
ogreisb  fashion,  and  then  stopped  to 
stare  at  me,  with  an  expressiou  of 
comic  surprise  at  scciiiLr  in(^  before 
him  on  that  particular  oc  asion. 

"  I've  seen  your  Uncle  Van  to-day 
—hey?  Yes"  — 

"Any  message  for  moi  sir?"  I 
asked  with  an  air  of  impoitonce. 

'<Tes — of  course-^-he  said  bad 
boy  —  wli ip  him  —  hey  ?  "  Then  he 
followed  his  wife  into  the  library. 

While  we  were  all  here,  Alice 
returned. 

She  came  in  from  her  ride  the  very 
picture  of  full  bloom.    The  sweet 


scent  of  the  fresh  country  air  was 

upon  her;  its  fragrance  abcjut  her. 
As  she  walked  into  the  stiidy  amongst 
the  old  musty  books,  it  was  like  If-tting 
the  bright  liglit  of  a  May  nii<rinng  in 
upon  a  closely  curtained  chamber. 

«Mi8B  Alice,  how  well  you  are 
looking!"  said  Oavander,  advancing 
to  take  her  hand  in  evident  admira- 
tion. 

Ah  I  she  had  not  socn  him  at  first : 
"  It  was  so  dark,"  she  said,  ^*  coming  . 
out  of  tile  open  air." 

"  Shall  we  return  to  it,  if  vou  are 
nnt  f;iligu(''d  with  yotjr  ride/"  he 
asked;  and  liis  voice  was  >o  sweetly 
modulated,  and  yet  so  strangely  to 
my  ears,  that  it  was  like  the  efiei^  of 
a  commonplace  tune  set  by  a  skilled 
musician  to  the  most  perfect  har- 
monies. 

"Yes,  I  am  a  little  tired,"  returned 
Alice.  "Come  and  sei>  Jass  before 
they  put  her  into  her  stall.  She  wa« 
a  favorite  of  yours,  you  remember. 
She's  so  mucli  iniproved,  you  wouldn't 
know  her  again."' 

"That's  uukiiid,  Miss  Alice.  Fm 
not  a  George  the  Fourth.  I  never 
fo^t  a  favcHrite." 

So  chatting^  they  left  the  roouL  He 
had  taken  no  notice  of  me,  beyond 
saying,  "Ah,  you  again  1"  when  he 
first  entered. 

Cavander  classed  boys  with  toy- 
dogs, —  exjM'nsive.  useless,  stupid, 
dirty,  and  always  in  tlie  way. 

MastA^r  Dick's  behavior  towards 
him  was  consistently  sulky ;  and  to  my 
mind  Cavander  was  less  of  a  Br. 
Fell  than  heretofore^  as  now  I  had 
positive  and  clear  reason  for  disliking 
him. 

Had  I  been  asked  what  harm  could 
possibly  come  from  Alice's  partiality 
for  Mr.  Cavander,  and  his  liking  for 
her,  of  course  I  should  have  been 
utterly  at  a  loss  for  an  answer.  I 
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was  in  a  minority,  witliout  even  the 
shallow  of   a  right  to  an  ol>j(M  tion. 
Dick  wa.s  with  nie  to  a  cortain  extent. 
Austin  t<>lcr;iti  <l  liim  on  liis  sister's 
account,  and  cumuiitti^d  himself  to  uo 
Opinion  on  Cavander,  except  as  to  his 
cleTemesay  which  he  admitted.  Indeed, 
with  Alice,  he  was  fond  of  listening 
to  him  talking  on  most  subjects.  The 
&mily  generally  i^pcared  to  be  proud 
of  thtMF  visitor.     I  was  ignorant  of 
evil ;  but  I  was  jealous.  Toeing  jealous, 
I  was  suspicious  of  t])erc  being  a  great 
deal  more  than  met  the  eye;  but,  as 
to  the  nature  and  extent  of  what  I 
feared,  I  was  totally  in  the  dark. 

Ignorance  ia  the  best  soil  for  suspi- 
don;  and  therefore  mine  flouiidhed 
prodigiously. 

CHAPTBB  XV. 

JllNUHUUST.— rUOSl'KCTIVEAUKAXOE- 
MENTS.  —  FIBBSIDE  FANCIS8. — AB- 
SIVALB.  — A  yULL  HOUSK.  —  I  AH 
8TABTLBD.  —  TBB  BSSULT  OF  UK- 
CLX  TASr'a  DILEMMA. 

The  piece  to  be  played  by  our  elders 
in  the  Binghorst  Whiteboys'  back 
drawing-room  was  a  French  prooerbef 

with  which  a  grateful  English  public 
ha*!  already  been  made  acquainted  by 
the  help  of  a  kindly  version  rendered 
int4i  language  understamled  of  the 
j->ooy»lo.  Alice  hud  read  tliis  alou<l  one 
evening  to  lier  parents,  and  had  sug- 
gest^ed  '*  getting  it  up."  So  it  was  got 
up ;  and  to  amt  hostile  eiiticismi  and 
to  keep  the  evening's  entertainment  to 
its  original  domestic  character,  Alice 
arranged  a  little  afterpiece,  as  already 
deacribed,  wherein,  however, her  broth- 
ers would  not  play  unless  she  joined 
them  as  authoress  and  actress.  So 
she  cons<*nte(h  and  stooped  to  the  pyg- 
mies in  order  to  disarm  the  giants. 
Her  appearance  in  "Naughty  Little 
Blue  Beard   seemed  to  introduce  the 


reality  of  children's  'nake-believe^ 
and  the  freslines-<  of  innoceiu  ",  among 
such  otherwise  overpowi^ring  vanities 
as  were  tliose  ot  costuming,  painting, 
and  directing  and  ordering  at  rehears- 
als. 

And  what,  to  all  well-regulated 
minds,  let  me  ask,  is  the  attraction  to 
us  seniors  (we  do  not  go  to  the  back 
of  the  box  always ;  or,  if  we  do,  we 
push  ourselves  forward  into  priority 
when  we  think  there's  something  we 
liuven't  seen,  though  we  kiK»w  we 
shall  jiooh-pooli  it  afterwards)  — what. 
I  ask,  is  the  attraction  to  us,  at  Chrisl;- 
mas-time,  in  the  heated,  noisy  theatre, 
if  it  is  not  the  sunny  smiles  of  the 
children  making  the  gaslight  garish  ? 
To  see  them  all  in  a  row,  ^ores, 
oranges,  and  play-bills, — a  ripple  of 
laughing  waters,  — it  does  your  heart 
good^  and  warms  you  towards  the 
oldest  jokes,  clumsiest  tricks,  and 
stalest  stage  devices.  r»ut  understand 
me:  even  in  tliis  ret  rospect  I  say  dis- 
tinctly toA<  6'  liieni,  not  to  bring  thenv. 
I  once  unbosomed  myself  sweetly  on 
this  subject  at  a  table,  where,  it  being 
Christmas-tide,  the  hoqtitality  was 
profuse,  and  there  were  olives  to  the 
wine,  and  olive-branches  round  about; 
and  the  good  hostess  exclaimed,  "You 
love  eh  ildren  !  Ah  !  "  Here  she  turned 
up  her  eyes,  ami  thanked  heaven 
for  a  man,  and  not  a  brute.  "  I  will 
give  you  a  treat  Will  you  come  to 
the  pantomime  ttnth  vs  to-morrow 
week?**  I  was  ravished,  I  was 
enchanted,  I  would  look  forward  to  it 
with  rapture.  The  day  came:  so 
did  the  evening.  Dinner  was  provided 
at  five,  that  we  migiit  be  in  time. 
In  time  for  what  ?  For  the  first  piece 
before  the  pantomime,  which  is,  I  am 
aware,  played  by  the  most  patient  and 
energetic  artists,  amid  howb  and  eze- 
craftiona  fiom  Uie  upper  andnpper- 
motl  gaOezies.  It  waa  a  teft  dimur 
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too,  such  as  I  have  already  described 
M  having  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Uncle 
Van.  In  fact,  it  wag  not  a  dinner  at 
all,  considering  what  I  had  hwl  at  that 
bouse.  Papa  was  obliged,  he  artfully 
said,  to  leave  us  on  business,  but  would 
join  us  at  the  theatre.  The  sneak ! 
He  deserved  his  amiable  wife's  cutting 
•aieasniy  wheieiii  she  drew  the  happy 
oomparisoiL  between  the  bachelor  who 
doatod  on  ehildrsn  (me)  and  the 
husband  who  avoided  them  (him). 
But  oh  the  miseries  !  I  had  to  sit  on 
the  box  of  the  flv.  I  had  to  hold 
every  thing,  argue  with  everybody, 
pay  anybody  who  preferred  a  claim. 
Finally,  1  was  put  right  at  the  back  of 
the  private  box,  where  I  leaned  my 
head  against  the  side,  like  a  disjointed 
Punch-doll,  in  the  yain  attempt  to 
catch  even  a  glimpse  of  adrag^'s 
taiL  The  next  day  I  had  a  cold  and 
a  stiff  neck.  But,  even  on  this  pnrga- 
torial  occasion,  their  infantine  hilarity 
came  to  me  like  a  messago  from 
heaven  ;  for  assuredly  it  toliL  uie  of 
good  things  going  on  in  an  iiriHoen 
world  (I  have  said  the  sta^*^  was 
inviiiible  io  me  on  account  of  my  posi- 
tion), concerning  which  I  could  only 
guess  or  take  their  statements. 

The  announcement,  then,  that  the 
lesser  Oomberwoods  were  going  to 
play  a  little  piece  written  by  their 
elder  sifter,  drew  (so  to  speak)  a  house ; 
and  many  wrote  for  permission  to 
bring  friends,  —  a  free-and-easy  way 
of  increjusing  a  party  to  any  extent, 
much  practiiied  both  in  town  and 
eonntiy,  and  often  taken  as  the  dis- 
charge of  an  obligation.  In  this 
sense,  as  asking  coete  nothing,  except, 
perhaps,  the  trouble  of  polishing  up  a 
certain  amount  of  brass,  the  practice 
is  valuable,  on  economical  grounds. 

The  party  liad  grown  into  something 
like  the  proportions  of  a  county  ball, 
.  and  bad  begun  to  frighten  Mrs.  Com- 


berwood.  At  this  time,  Mrs.  Ble- 
Oracken  was  most  serviceable  to  har^ 

and  undertor>k  the  general  direction. 
As  for  Combcnv(x>d,  he,  for  his  part, 
would  have  had  all  England  invited, 
and  would  have  taxed  the  costs " 
severely  afterwards. 

The  county  people  liked  the  jowner 
of  Bingburst,  and  were  inclined  to  be 
gathered  together  round  his  board  as 
often4»  he  liked  to  invito  them.  Then 
was  a  jovial  geniality  and  warmth 
about  him,  which  was  as  attractive  as 
sealing-wax  after  friction.  When  they 
entered  Ringhurst,  they  felt,  instinc- 
tively, that  there  was  a  round  of 
beef,  and  a  chine,  and  a  pasty,  and  a 
Tudoric  flagon,  in  the  refectory ;  that, 
in  short,  they  had  not  been  asked 
menlj  to  heat  the  house  with  their 
breath,  and  save  the  fuel. 

No,  Mr.  Gomberwood  blazed  out  on 
his  guests,  and  welcomed  all  without 
distinction.  Ho  had  secret  comers, 
though,  for  choice  spirits  who  cared 
for  oysters  and  stout  (from  London) 
in  preference  to  all  the  ohampagno  and 
chicken  you  could  give  them  ;  and  he 
knew,  too,  having  concocted  them  him- 
self, which  were  the  cups  to  make  you 
wink  and  gasp,  but  clutch  the  handle 
aU  the  more  firmly  for  such  exptes- 
sions  of  emotion;  and  these  caps  he 
would  recommend  to  his  gossips. 

However,  mueh  had  to  be  done 
before  we  arrived  at  the  suppor,  which, 
to  some  of  us  hoys,  was  not  by  any 
means  the  least  portion  of  tlio  even- 
ing's amusement 

I  had  to  work  for  my  meal  for  ^ays' 
before;  that  is,  I  had  to  study  Baron 
Abomelique,  be  petpetuallj  called  into 
the  housekeeper's  room  to  tiy  some- 
thing on  (for  our  dresses  were  home- 
made), and  to  be  ready  at  any  moment 
to  hear  Au.stin,  Dick,  or  Alice,  if  re- 
quired by  tliem  to  lend  them  my  ear^ 
in  return  for  theirs  occasionally. 
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Mr.  CavanJor  lonnt^ed  a1)OUt ;  and,  from  consequences.    "  We  go  to  bed 

wlien  the  imporruiit  busiuess  of  the  too  late,  as  a  rule.'* 

moniiug  was  over  (wliioh  was,   of  "  For  my  part,  I  love  this  time  of 

course,  our  theatrical  preparations)!  the  da^  at  this  season :  indeed,  I  am 

Dick  would  be  called  upon  to  ride  with  not  sure  if  I  do  not  piefer  it  fiv  above 

his  sister  Alice,  who  was  invariably  all  other  times  and  seasons  thxonghoat 

aecooipanied  by  Mr.  Cavander.   Dick  theyear."  Alice  thought  orer  her  own 

sulked,  and  wouldn't;  but  Alice  told  proposition,  and  then  continued, "  The 

him  it  was  unkind,  and  then  he  fire  is  such  a  companion,  and  such  a 

obliged   her.    He  often  anticipated  superior  being  too." 

their  return,  riding  back  alone.  "  Miss  Alice  is  verging  on  the  doc- 

When  evening  darkened  the  house,  trines  of  the  Parsees,"  said  a  voice, 

Alice,   who  loved   the  fire-light,  as  wliose  owner  was  now  part  and  parcel 

being  "  thiuklng-time,"  would  sit  in  a  of  the  sofa. 

low  chair,  and  hold  silent  communion  ''Better  than  the  par«ofM,"  ex- 

with  the  glowing  logs  and  coals.  daimed  Dick. 

Hi;  Ca?ander  was  never  fast  from  ''Dick!"  said        IfcCracken  re- 

her  at  this  honr|  and  sometimes  provingly. 

mamma  and  Mrs.  McCracken  would  ''Beg  pardon,  Nellie,  only  fun,'' 

consent  to  take  their  refreshing  cup  Dick  apologised ;  "but  Parses  is  like 

of  tea  in  the  dark.    This 'predilection  parson." 

for  comparative  obscurity  was  unintel-  "Not  in  sense,"  said  his  brother 

ligiblc  to  the  practical  elder  sister.  Austin  gravely.  "  The  Parsees  are  dis- 

"  You  can't  read,  you  can't  sew;  ciplcs  of  Zoroaster,  and  worship  lire" 

and  really  there's  something,  to  my  "  It  is  very  natural,  since  they  be- 

mind,  so  oppressive  in  it,  you  can  gin  with  the  sun,  of  which  fire  is  the 

hardly  tall^"  said  Mrs.  McCracken,  offspring  and  the  living  image.  Iwor- 

who  did  not  approve  of  every  one  giv-  ship  the  fire— in  winter.   I  agree 

iug  way  to  Alice.  with  Miss  Alice.   The  fire  <2oes  seem 

"I  do  not  always  want  to  read  ;  I  do  to  have  a  sympathizing  heart,  .a  warm, 

not  always  want  to  sew ;  and  I  think  glowing  heart,  a  living  hear^  with  a 

we  all  talk  a  great  deal  too  much,"  placid  pulsation." 

said  Alice,  whose  face  was  thrown  into  "We  can   hear  it  beat,  can  we 

a  Rembrandt-like  shade  by  the  red  not  ?"  inquired  Alice,  approving  the 

light   on   her  dress,  from  her  knee  simile. 

downwards.  "  Yes.    Listen  I   Calmly,  now  ex- 

<*  It  if  nice  to  be  quiet  sometimes,"  eitedly,  as  thodgh  it  had'  great  things 

cibserved  mamma,  trying  to  find  a  to  say.  Kow  there  is  a  change  in  its 

safe  place  tat  her  teacup ;    only  why  constitution.   "So  \  it  recovers,  is  bril- 

not  be  quiet  with  light?  I  really  can-  liant  for  a  second,  so  that  all  around 

not  .<<ee  at  all."  catch  the  ray  at  different  angles,  but 

"  We  should  see  much  better  were  are  helpless  to  return  it,  only  showing 

we  to  rest  our  eyes  oftener,"  said  Alice  up  our  own  dull-headedness  a^^unst 

sententiously.  the  lire's  wit." 

"Close  them,  then,"  said  Dick,  at  "There   certainly  is   nothing  so 

full-length  on  a  settee.  cheery  or  cosey  ia  a  bedroom,"  said 

"Dick's  right,"    observed    sister  mamma. 

Nellie  quickly,  in  order  to  save  him  "Or  so  roarings  noisy,  and  eager  ia 

s 
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a  Icitchen,"  guided  Mrs.  McCnckeikf  oonvetsation.    The  Kev.  Andrew  bad 

who  had  been  thinking  it  out,  once  preached  strongly  about  "  idle 

"Look  at  it  in  a  blacksmith's/'  woixls;'' and. bad  not  forgotten  that 

cried  Dick.  sermon.   In  f:K;t,  she  had  occasionally 

"In  a  study,"  said  Austin.  turned  the  weajx)ns  of  that  homily 

**In  a  drawing-room,"  I  suggested  against  the  worthy  Andrew  himself 

vaguelyi  but  with  some  remembrance,  when  be  bad  been  stupidly  irritating, 

too,  of  one  Cold  steel,  and  highly-  as  bosbanda  will  be  sometimes.  How- 

polisbed  fender  at  my  father's.  Iwoidd  ever,  he  wasn't  there  to  explain  him- 

rather  have  quoted  Mrs.  Davis's  nur-  self;  and,  had  he  been,  his  explana- 

sery-fire,  or  that  of  the  Verneys  at  tions  out  of  the  pulpit  did  not  cany 

dinner-time.  I  felt  that  we  were  play-  conviction  to  her  mind  on  all  subjects, 

ing  a  sort  of  game  of  how-do-you-likc-  Besides,  Mr.  Cavauder  was,  every  one 

it,  when-do-you-like,  and  where-do-  said,  —  and  she  could  testify  to  it 

you-like-it,  of  whicli  I  bad  not  as  yet  too,  —  a  very  superior  man,  whine  very 

liilt'd  up  the  lilanks  in  my  formula.  one  said  tiiis  also)  wrote   in  some 

"No,"  said  Alice,   planting   her  philosophical  magazines,  and  even  in 

elbows  on  her  knees,  and  stretching  **  Tbe  Times,"  and  was  shrewd,  too, 

both  hands  out  towards  the  fire,  as  in  business.  Who  was  she,  Mrs.  Mo- 

though  imploring  its  inspiraticn  for  Cracken,  out  of  her  parishi  to  sling 

her  on  its  own  behalfl   "See  it  in  a  at  this  champion  ?  No:  if  it  pleased 

sick-room.    J  low  quiet^  soft,  and  pur-  Alioe  to  essay  his  conversion,  why,  it 

ringl  How  comforting  to  the  invalid  is  was  a  fine  employment  for  Alice 

the  mere  sight  of  it,  telling,  as  it  does,  and  .she  might  hear  some  plain  truths, 

at  once  of  human  symputhy,  of  un-  too,  from  a  man  who  wa,H  not  only 

remitting  care.    As  long  as  there  is  a  clever,  but   commonly  sen.sil)le.  So 

lire,  there  must  be  hope.    Fire  is  ne-  she  reseated  herself,  and  joined  in  let- 

cessary  to  life :  it  can  be  of  no  use  to  ting  Alice  have  her  away, 

the  dead"  *  **  Certainly  not^"  sud  Cavander,  an- 

" Alice!"  said  het  mother,  shiver-  sweringthe  last  speaker;  "although 

ing.  There  was  a  pause.  We  seemed  we  do  wish  to  {nopitiate  the  shades." 
to  have  drawn  ghosts  about  us,  as  the'     "I  wish  there  were  fairies,"  ob- 

shadrnvs  grew  upon  the  walls,  higher  served  Austin  quietly,  preferring  these 

and  higher,  like  spectral  creepers.  to  ghosts.    *'I  mean  Pucks,  Titanias, 

Mrs.  McCrackcn  was  for  coals,  or  a  an<l  Oberons.    I   have   a   book  of 

log,  at  once.  AUoe  prayed  her  to  stay  storie.'<,  with  pictures  of  goblin  faces 

her  hand.  in  the  fire,  and  elves  twisting  about 

"  Don't  bring  the  servant  in,"  said  in  the  smoke.    If  they  are  in  the  sick- 

Alioe.  "  All  the  ghosts       run  away,  room,  they  must  be  very  good  spirits, 

if  Bale  comes  in  with  the  candle,  unless  they  take  to  making  the  kettle  / 

Don't!"  •  bofl  over,  or  pulling  off  the  lid" 

We  prefer  "  said  Cavander,  identi-      "  Medieval  writers,",  said  Mr.  Ca- 

fying  himself  with  Alice,  —  "we  pre-  vander's  voice,  for  he  had  by  this  va- 

fer  darkness  rather  than  iigbtk"  nished  altogether,  "spoke  of  a  spirit 

"  But  not  for  the  same  reason,  I  behind  all  forms  of  life.    Tbe  spirit 

hope."  returned  Mr^.  IMcCracken,  who  of  tire  was  to  them  a.s  real  as  to  a 

dill  iMit  feel  ([uiti- sure  wln'tlicr  Andrew  Parsee  ;  perhaps  more  real  in  propor- 

would  liavc  countenanced  this  sort  of  tiou  as  their  credulity  was  stronger." 
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"  Their  faith/'  Alice  suggested,  She  had  a  mind  to  say  something 

with  some  show  of  nervoosneM  in  her  severe  on  now-fnnglod  notions  ;  hut, 

voice.  for  her,  she  had  gone  i'ar  enough. 

"  A  synonyino.  iu  this  case,"  replied  "  No,  mamma ;  of  course  not ! "  re- 

Cavaniler  quietly.  plied  Alice  somewhat  pettishly? 

*'No»"  she  answered  quickly,  " faitii  ''Miss  Alice  meant  that  she  was 

cannot  be  eiednlity.\  I  am  not  ciedu-  willing  to  accept  as  fact  an  improha- 

loos  becanae  I  beUevek"  biKty,  if  it  came  to  her  on  such  on- 

Credulons  is  deriTed  from  credo"  deniable  authority  as  that  of  the 

said  Austin,  to  whom  a  iiew  line  of  Bible." 

thought  had  ocoanod.  From  which  it  will  be  seen  that 

"Wlien,  in  after-j'cars,  we  have  ar-  Mr.  CavanJer  could  adapt  his  conver- 

rived  at  a  sure  and  calni  luivcn,  how  sation  to  his  company.     Alice  felt 

almost  hopeless  is  tlie  search  back  grateful  to  him  for  the  rescue.    Jt  is 

again  over  the  tnickless  waters  to  find  dangerous  to  the  well-being  of  a  weiik 

what  breeze  first  caused  our  shifting  state  that  it  should  be  obliged  to  ac- 

sails  to  sweU  in  its*dixeetion  I  cept  the  Tolnntary  services  of  a  power> 

"I  think,"  said  Alice,  speaking  ful  ally,  who  may,  at  no  distant  date^ 

eantioiiBly,  **  one  is  bonnd,  or  almost  imperiously  dictate  where  once  it  de^ 

boand,  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  erentially  advised. 

disemlHjdied  spirits,"  "I  should  think  it  is  nearly  time  t» 

"But  the  popular  notion  of  a  jliost  dress,"  said  !Mrs.  McCracken,  rising, 
is  an  embodied  .spirit.  If  I  hear  a  The  dignified  Bale  entered  with 
human  voice  uttering  words,  I  know  candles,  and,  finding  us  all  tlius  sprawl- 
that  certain  organs  must  be  in  exer-  ing  about  as  if  we  had  fallen  on  to  the 
cise.  •  I  know  that  I  am  near  nothing  sofas  and  chairs  through  the  ceiling, 
dead,but  something  living  and  human,  expressed  facially  no  astonishment, 
I  am  bound  to  believe  this  by  common  but  guarding  himself  carefully,  and 
sense :  there  is  no  other  compulsion.",  in  the  best-bred  style  possible,  against 

This^was  not  at  all  what  Alice  treading  on  any  other  people  who 

wanted ;  and  both  Mrs.  Gomberwood  might  be  strewn  about  at  Iiaphazaid 

and  Mrs.  McCracken  were  secretly  on  the  carpet,  he  placed  his  lights, 

deUghte<l  at  this  veiy  reasonable  an-  while  his  attendant  drew  the  curtains 

■wer  as  to  ghosts.  with  a  sharp,  decided  click,  as  though 

Alice  felt  that  she  was  called  upon  there   were   spectators  outside  who 

toa.'^sert  her  belief  in  the  supenuitural,  hadn't  paid  their  money  for  the  show; 

and  on  the  strongest  and  plainest  and  having  officially  and  distantly  au- 

grounds.  swered  some  questions  as  to  ^thue" 

**  There  is  the  Witch  of  Endor  men-  and  bis  **  master  "  withdrew, 

tioned  in  the  Bible."  Are  the  thingummies  to  come  to- 

^ere^  at  least,  it  occuned  to  her  night?"  cried  Dick  suddenly,  jump- 
that  she  should  have  the  Rev.  Andrew  ing  up  into  an  erect  position,  and 
McCracken's  better  half  and  her  mam-  shaking  himself  into  his  clothes, 
ma  with  her.    She  was  doomed  to  "Tliingummies?"  repeated  his  mo- 
disappoint  men  t.  ther,  who  preferred  to  hear  spades 

*•  I  trust,"  said  Mre,  Comberwood,  called  spades,  if  there  were  reasons 

"  that  vou  don't  rank  the  Scriptures  for  so  doing. 

with  ghost-stories,  Alice."  "  Yes :  you  know  what  I  mean," 
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—  wbich,  by  the  way,  is  peculiar  to 
boyhood.  w})ich  generalizes,  and  trusts 
to  chance,  —  "I  mean  the  fellow.s  who 
are  going  to  play.    Mr.  Longloprs  *'  — 

**llr.  Langlands,  Dii:k,"'  .said  his 
mother,  feailiil  of  her  son  calling  her 
gaest  this  to  his  &ce.  Why,  he  trill 
tiiiok  that  we  hsnre  heen  speaking  of 
him  as  Longlegs  hehind  his  hack/' 

"  Their  rooms  are  ready,"  said  Mrs. 
McCracken,  —  "Mr.  and  Mr?.  Jake- 
man,  Mr.  Langland.s,  and  I^Ir.  Dotliio.'' 

"  And  we  shall  have  a  reheard  this 
evening,-'  said  Alice. 

"  May  I  be  prompter,  or  call-boy, 
or  something/'  pleaded  Mr.  Cavander. 
''If  you  haye  nothing  to  employ  my 
talents,  what  shell  I  do?" 

''Tidk  to  Mrs.  Jakeman,"  said 
jUice.  "  She's  very  ni«  o."  And  she 
swooped  down  before  the  fire. 

"  Tliank  you.  She  will  be  watching 
her  husband's  rehearsal  the  whole 
time,  and  expatiating  on  its  beauties. 
No:  do  let  me  be  pronij)tor." 

"Austin's  going  to  prompt  ou  the 
erening  itself/'  I  remaiked. 

Cayander  took  not  the  slightest 
notice  of  me. 

**  In  the  first  pieoe,"  said  Austin : 
"that's  all.  The  person  whom  papa 
brings  from  London  is  to  prompt  and 
do  every  thing  in  that  way  while  we'^ 
getting  it  np." 

"Then,"  said  Mr.  Cavander,  "I 
shall  constitute  myself  a  claqueur, 
and  shall  rehearse  when  I  am  to  laugh, 
cxy,  applaud,  and  throw  a  hoaqnet. 
Gome,  Hiss  AHce,  I  may  be  of  use 
to  you,  may  I  not?''* 

She  turned  round,  smiling  on  him; 
and  their  eyes  met.  In  a  second,  hen 
wore  lowered  before  his,  af  the  van- 
quished ship  salutes  the  victor  on  the 
high  seas.  It  was  a  lesjion  in  silent 
eloquence ;  but  it  was  the  nuistor  in 
the  art  instructing  h'xa  pupil. 

The  bustle  and  the  bells  all  OTer 


again.  To-night  we  sat  down  a  large 
party  to  dinner;  for  I^fr.  Comberwood's 
two  carriages  had  arrived  with  the 
corps  drmnatique,  consisting  of  the 
guests  above  mentioned. 

Then  came  the  rector  of  White- 
boys  (the  Ber.  Mr.  Tabbeter)  and  his 
daughter,  who  was  to  take  a  part  in 
the  first  piece.  The  whole  talk  was 
of  the  stage  ;  and  the  gentlemen  ama- 
teurs spoke  like  Olympian  gods  on  a 
visit  to  men,  telling  good  and  racy 
anecdotes  of  a  life  higher  than  our.s, 
and  freely  and  honostl}'  expressing 
themselves  refreshed  and  revived  by 
the  incense  of  praise  offered  at  their 
shrines  by  the  devotees  to  whom  the 
Olympians  knew  they  could  be  un- 
commonly useful.  What  is  the  use 
of  being  on  friendly  terms  with  a 
demi-god  if  he  can't  get  you  into 
Olympus  ?  A  fico  for  your  outsiders  I 
These  lovers  of  the  drama  for  its 
own  sake  (which  soon  came  to  mean 
for  their  own  sakes;  but  once  in  their 
early  days  it  was  not  so,  —  buf  then 
they  were  not  draai-gods)  accepted 
sacrifices  of  houses  turned  topsy-turvy 
at  their  word,  and  libations  of  cham- 
pagne at  tlie  hands  of  those  who 
yearned  for  even  the  acquaintance  of 
a  cloud  in  Olympus.  These  demi- 
gods of  the  sock  and  buskip  invited 
right  and  left,  introduced  left  and 
right,  ordained  wliere  civility  should 
eml,  and  where  begin,  and  graciously 
put  Christopheros  Sly  at  my  lord's 
supper-table^  asking  my  lord,  in  turn, 
to  the  theatricals  chez  Christopheros, 
which /honest  Christopheros,  once  a 
cobbler  in  a  stall,  now  a  millionnairo  in 
a  mansion,  was  only  too  pleased  to 
give. 

^fr.  Comberwood  was  in  no  need  of 
these  demi-gods;  but  if  your  theatricals 
were  to  be  the  thing,  and  as  good  (at 
least)  as  your  neighbors',  then  it  was 
as  necessary  to  success  to  reckon  the 
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moles  of  Messrs.  Jakeman,  Dothie, 
and  LangUuidSy  in  tlie  nights  pn^ 
gnuame^  as  to  seeaie  fhe  name  of 
Sergeant  BI|yBter  on  ihe  lunef  ^  the 
defendant  in  an  action  for  libel. 
PeiciTal  Flojd,  late  of  old  Garter'ay 
and  now  a  big,  hulking  fellow,  reading 
for  the  arm  J  at  a  private  tutor's  in 
the  neigliborhood,  had  beon  invited 
to  fill  soHi*^  minor  character.  His 
legs  w».'r»-  8till  \\h  difficulty,  but  were 
gradually  juisuuiiug  a  military  charac- 
ter,-^ a  lesnlt^  probably,  of  the  direo- 
tion  of  his  stocUes. 

I  remember  liking  them  all  yery 
much.  They  were  very  kind  to  me ; 
and  Mr.  Langlands  condescended  to 
call  me  "an  infant  Roscius."  They 
were  vastly  polite  to  Miss  Alice,  and 
attentive  to  Misa  Tabberer,  and  ap- 
pi  ared  to  aj)preciate  Cavander  highly, 
Laving  been,  it  seemed,  all  of  them, 
well  acquainted  with  him  in  London. 
They  ctmfirmed  hia  myaterionaliteiaiy 
reputation,  and  put  anch  questions  to 
him  aa  were  intended  to  show  the 
bystanders  how  much  they  themselves 
knew,  and  to  draw  some  corroborative 
information  out  of  Cavander.  Directly 
after  breakfast,  "  the  young  'uns," 
under  Miss  Alice's  direction,  were  to 
rehearse  for  an  hour;  which  we  did 
with  ;is  much  regularity  and  precision 
as  if  we  had  been  at  lessons. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  stage 
was  to  be  occupied  by  tbe  professional 
person "  from  town,  to  whom  Unde 
Van  had  been  introduced  by  Pipkison 
at  the  Burlington  Baa-Lambs,  and 
who,  having  already  arrived,  and  taken 
up  his  quarters  at  the  Old  Wliiteboys 
Inn,''  was  to  have  the  stage  to  himself 
to  arrange  for  our  elders,  with  whom 
he  would  then  spend  the  greater  part 

the  day  rehearsing. 

Haring  finished  my  task,  I  was 
oossing  the  hall,  when  I  atumbled 
upon  a  gentleman  in  a  giay  coontiyfied 


suit  removing  a  comforter  from  his 
tiixoa^  and  by  his  side  a  young  lady 
most  elegantly  dressed.  Her  back 
was  towards  me ;  but  at  that  instant 
she  turned,  and  the  sunlight  fell  full 
upon  her.  Had  she  come  suddenly 
through  the  wall  on  that  golden  ray, 
I  could  not  haye  been  much  more  as- 
tonished. 

J ulie,  Mr.  Verney  !  "  I  exclaimt'd, 
and  pulled  up  suddenly  with  niy  liaud 
out;  the  group  looking  uncommooly 
as  if  we  were  playing  at  some  eccen- 
tric game  of  paitridge-and-pointers, 
in  which  tiiey  were  tiie  birds,  and  I 
was  the  dog^  marking  them  down. 

CHAPTBB  XVL 

A  OHANaB  COMBS  O'bB.  TEB  SPIRIT 
OF  MT  DREAM.  —  A  COLD  VARBWELL. 

In  some  old  Irish  tale,  the  peasant 
who  has  been  spirited  away  into  a 
sonseiess's  castle  suddenly  takes  up  a 
pipe  tiiat  he  finds  lying  near  him,  and 
commences  to  play  a  lilt  At  the  first 
note,  Bevildom  had  vanished ;  and  he 
was  at  his  own  peat  fireside,  clasping 
his  dear  Norah  round  the  waist.  One 
note  of  home  had  done  it. 

Frampton's  Court  had  lunm  a  liome 
to  me.  Julie  represented  its  good 
fairy  ;  Mr.  Verney  the  —  the  —  well, 
I  don't  know  what  he  represented,  ex- 
cept himself,  unless  at  Framptou's 
Court  be  might  be  considered  as  a 
sort  of  Bon  Wiggeroso  Pomposo^  the 
comic  chamberlain,  who  gives  up  his 
grandeur  to  dance  with  the  king. 
As  a  man  has  indelibly  impressed  up- 
on liim  the  stamp  of  his  public  Jichool 
or  university,  like  a  hall  mark,  so  I  • 
bad  the  impression  of  Fniuiptoirs 
Court  on  me  strongly,  and  no  desire, 
to  be  rid  of  it  It  was,  to  me,  to 
belong  to  a  secret  lodge,  a  confrater- 
nity. I  fancy  I  coidd  pick  out  a 
I^ampton's  Cooit  man  now,  could  I 
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sec  one.  If  a  queen  has  died  with 
"  Calais  "  written  on  hor  heart,  can  I 
not  live  with  "Frampton's  Court" 
engraved  on  mine  ?  AVht'tlier  I  can 
or  not;  or  wliether  the  material  fact 
be  true  (which  in  any  case  I  doubt), 
it  not  to  the  purpose  here,  seeing  that 
Fnunpton's  Idoa  been  in  my  heart  for 
yean,  worn  by  time,  but  not  erased. 
In  an  instant  Bingbiust  Wbiteboys 
had  vanished;  and  I  was  onoe  more 
in  my  old  home. 

Mi*.  Verney  himself  was  the  first  to 
break  the  spell.  While  Julie  stood 
by  liis  Bide,  smiling  so  prettily,  he 
welcomi'd  ine  toKinghurst  WhiteUoys, 
having  in  imagination  previously  taken 
possession  of  this  baronial  residence. 
It  might,  from  his  manner,  have  been 
the  property  of  his  ancestors  for  gen- 
erations. 

«  My  dear  Master  CecU  Colra/'  he 
said,  waving  his  hand  gracefully,  as 
if  pointing  out  the  beauties  of  the 
pUice  to  me,  swaying  his  body  gently 
meanwhile,  — "my  dear  Master  Cecil 
Colvin,  how  lovely  is  tli  i:«  scene  !  This 
is  indeed  rural  and  yet  baronial,  from 
cottage  to  court !  And  without,  what 
more  lovely  spectacle  to  a  mind  capa- 
ble of  appreciating  the  physical  beau- 
ties which  a  Watteau  might  people, 
and  a  Glande  depict,'*  ^  here  he  took 
breath,  recovered  his  theme,  and  con- 
tinued, "Yes,  sir,  what  can  be  more 
thrilling  entrancing  than  the  ancient 
face  of  ever-bonnteons  Danie  Nature, 
smiling  upon  us  through  her  tear?, 
and  with  the  pearl-powder  of  last 
night's  mask  not  yet  brushed  from 
her  dumpling  —  I  should  say  dimp- 
ling—  cheek!" 

He  meant  that  the  snow  was  still 
<m  the  ground  in  places ;  but  his  lajisus 
Ungum  had  recalled  to  my  mind 
Pomona,  the  goddeas  of  apples,  in 
Ftampton's  Court 

"  In  patohesyyee^"  he  letnmed ;  ibr 


I  had  asked  hira  if  this  were  his  mean- 
ing, —  '*'  powder  and  patches.  Dame 
Nature  in  powder  and  patches,  with 
the  trimming  of  the  tlowerrt  crocus  on 
her  mantilla,  and  a  faint  snitV  of  the 
last  rose  of  the  previous  summer  waft- 
ed to  us  from  the  now  sleeping  Flora." 

Have  you  come  to  stay  here  ?  "  I 
aslrod.' 

''Noy*'  he  replied  m  an  offhand 
way.  "I  was  asked  to  superintend 
the  rehearsals  of  the  drawing-room 

comedy,  in  which  T  have  myself  taken 
a  part,  and  know  all  Madame  Vestris'a 
business  in  it,  from  flirting  lier  co- 
quettish little  fan,  down  to  the  pointing 
of  her  delicate,  pinky-tipped,  satin 
slipper.  Your  relative,  ls\.i\  VanClym, 
—  I  am  correct  in  his  nomenclature, 
I  believe;  for  though  I  think  I  may 
safely  trost  myself  not  to  err  in  any 
word  of  purely  Saxon  character,-— 
and  it  is  astonishing  how  the  best 
educated  people  mispronoonce  their 
own  mother  tongue^  —  yet  I  am  not 
so  certain  when  I  cannot,  so  to  speak, 
feel  my  feet :  I  mean,  for  example,  on 
the  soil  of  Holland,  to  which  country 
your  w^orthy  uncle  —  uncle  is  he 
not?"— 
"Yes." 

'^our  worthy  nnde  no  doubt  be- 
longs. Ahem  1  I  was  about  to  say," 
recalling  his  own  attention  to  his 
original  theme  on  noticing  a  desire  on 
Julie's  part  and  mine  to  start  a  con- 
versation, —  "I  was  about  to  inform 
you  that  I  had  the  pleasurejof  making 
Mr.  Van  Clym's  acquaintaucc  at  one 
of  those  convivial  meetings  to  which 
your  youth  yet  renders  you  a  stranger, 
where  the  voice  of  jocund  melody 
delights  the  ear,  where  the  pathetic 
song  gives  you  hysterica  passio  all 
down  the  back,  like  a  fladi  of  lighfr- 
i^iQg  On  ft  finger-post — whne  the 
feast  of  j.eason  is  enlivened  by  the  play 
f»f  wit  ^*  Pipkisooi 
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oaT-mntoal  fiiend^  in  thechair,  wbo  in-  I  was  still  in  wondement  at  little 

tioduoed  me  to  your  Dutch  uncle,  —  I  '  Julie, — little  no  longer ;  and  jet  she 

mean  no  oflfonce,  —  and  instructed  me  was  not  so  tall  as  I,  —  she  looked  so 

to  the  effect  that  if  I  would  not  mind  much  older  than  she  ought  to  have 

runningdown,— metaphysically,  for  I  looked;  and  the  secret  of  this  I  have 

came  by  train,  —  to  Ringhuret  White-  since  disrovered,  though  when,  at  this 

boys,  I  should  confer  an  obligation,  time,  slio  told  ine  the  reason  horsolf,  I 

increase  the  circle  of  friends,  and  add  was  not  sufficiently  experienced  to 

another  live  years  to  my  life  by  sliariug  lUKh-rstand  her. 

'with  the  feathered  warblers  the  pure  ''Do  you  still  play  in  pantomimeSy" 

fareeses  toying  with  tiie  thatches  4^  I  adced,  "and  come  out  of  flower^ 

our  English  homesteads.  Apart  from  beds?" 

this^  they  have  made  it  sufficiently  She  was  quite  indignant  with  me. 

worth  my  while  to  enable  me  to  bring  Oh,  dear,  no  I "  she  answered :  I 

Julie  with  me,  after  a  consultation  haven't  done  that  for  ever  so  long! 

with  her  mother,  who  is  of  opinion  Why,  last  two  seasons  I've  been  in 

that    this    brief   change  will  vastly  the  opera." 

btnu'tit  our  child.    The  others,  thank  "The  opera!"  T  exclaimed.  Floyd 

you,  are  doing  well,  and  "  —  stroked  the  down  on  his  upper  lip,  and 

Here  he  was  stopped  by  a  sneeze  so  regarded  her  attentively, 
sudden  and  so  powerful  as  to  have  all .    The  notion  I  had  of  the  opera  at 

the  effect  of  a'violent  shock  horn  a  tiiis  time  was  not  in  any  way  founded 

galvanic  battery.    There  was  a  tre-  upon  what  I  knew  of  a  theatre.  The 

mendons  report ;  and  then  his  whole  opon  (I  remember  this  feaiej  so  well) 

frame  Tibiated,  after  which  he  stood  was  to  my  mind  some en<«mous build- 

fi»r  some  seconds  clutching  at  the  ing,  —  like  the  ColosseumatBome,  of 

wrong  pocket  for  his  handkerchief,  which    I  had  seen  pictures,  —  with 

and  stniggling  as  it  were  with  a  fiend  singers  and  music  and  dancers,  some- 

of  sneezin;.:.  which  had  been  exorcised,  how,  all  about,  with  tlu;  irregidar  regu- 

and  was  now  doing- his  worst  and  last  larity  and  inconsibtent  consistency 

on  quitting  Mr.  Verney's  human  form,  of  a  dream. 

llie  noise  brought  out  nearly  every  That  little  Julie,  who  had  played 
one  to  inquire  into  the  cause,  Mr.  with  me ;  who  had  looked  over  my  pic- 
Lan^ands  among  the  rest,  who,  proud  ture-books^  and  received  some  instruc- 
of  recognizing  I^Ir.  Vemey  as  an  old  tion  at  my  hands ;  who  had,  moreover, 
theatrical  acquaintance  whom  he  had  only,  it  seemed  to  me,  quite  lately, 
known  "  behind  the  scenes,"  and  who  been  small  enough  to  go  into  a  theat- 
would  a.ssist  his  own  reputation  by  rical  cauliflower  or  a  ]>arslev-bed,  — 
corroborating  his  theatrical  experi-  that  tliis  littU*  creature  sliouhl  be  in  a 
flu  e<,  .>;eized  upon  him  at  once,  and  long  dress  of  the  fa,sliionaM(!  style  of 
iufij.sted  upon  his  recovering  his  equa-  the  day,  with  bonnet  and  the  neatest 
nimity  by  means  of  a  glass  of  sherry  wristbands  and  gloves  to  match,  tell- 
er other  refireshment.  Floyd,  lounging  ing  me  of  her  prowess  at  the  oper% 
in  at  tills  moment  was  introduced  to  was  a  greater  puzzl^  far  greater,  than 
Mr.  Vemey,  and  then  stood  staring  if  Mr.  Yemey  had  announced  his  ap- 
heavily  at  little  Julie.  Floyd  was  at  pointment  to  the  see  of  Cduterbury, 
tiiis  time  something  between  a  raw  and  had  walked  in  dressed  in  ashovel- 
lecmit  and -a  middy.  hat»  knee-breeches,  apron,  and  gaiters. 
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«  The  Italian  oi.cra,"  said'JiiIie.  « I 
was  one  of  the  pages  in  the  '  Hugue- 
nots' and  in  'Favorita.'  ** 

"  What  ?  **  exclaimed  Alice's  Toice. 

She  had  advanced  with  Austin  mipeiv 
oei^ed,  and  had  overlicard  theconyef- 
sation.  Floyd  was  still  caressing  the 
fluff"  nu'ditativoly.  No  f»ne  sci-med  to 
take  any  notice  of  liiin.  And,  after 
all,  hi!  was  only  a  supernumerary  iu 
the  theatricals. 

Stranger  still.  Comparing  Alice 
with  Juh'e,  theie  seemed  to  he  hat 
little  diiTerence.  Both  vren,  in  my 
ejeSy  yonng  women,  only  that  I  knew 
Julie's  age. 

Little  Juliets  life^  hard  work  at 
home,  and  the  necessity  of  working 
for  lier  livelihood,  had  nearly  made 
up  the  interval  of  years  between  tlicm. 
Ah  f  looked  from  one  to  the  other  (lor 
I  was  confused,  and  did  not  know 
exactly  what  to  do),  Julie  hecame  less 
and  less ;  dwindling  away^  in  spite  of 
her  dress  and  hefuring,  to  the  little 
Julie  with  whom  I  had  gone  market- 
ing to  the  a  la  mode  heef-shop,  —  my 
Julie,  in  fact,  of  Frampton's  Court. 

"You  ueoompanied  Mr.  Verney?" 
Alice  iiKjuired  with  some  hauteur  in 
her  tone  ;  while  Austin  a|>peared  inter- 
ested iu  iho  new-i  umers. 

"  Yes, ".answered  Julie  pleasantly. 

She  was  not  a  whit  discomposed^ 
hut  as  much  at  home,  and  as  unem- 
barrassed, as  though  she  had  lived  in 
palaces  all  !i(  r  lifetime. 

"  This  is  Miss  Alice  Comberwooc^ 
Julie,"  I  explained,  blushing. 

I  loved  Julie;  hut  Alice  was  older 
and  grander.  Had  the  choice  been 
then  given  n\o  In-tweeir  the  two,  I 
should  havo  taken  Alice,  but  should 
have  requested  Julie  to  wait  until  she 
was  a  trifle  older.  In  my  own  esti- 
mation I  was  two  yeais  ahead  of  any 
one  of  whoni  I  had  become  enamoured. 
My  love  gave  me  the  superiority ;  and^ 


somShow  or  other,  the  notion,  that,  in 
carrying  off  AlicCy  I  should  he  a  suc- 
cessful rival  of  Cavander,  wae  at  the 

bottom  of  it,  I  believe. 

Poor  Cavander !  Had  it  lemained 
with  me  to  banish  him  to  the  mines 
of  Siberia  when  I  was  just  on  four- 
teen, or  to  let  him  stay  in  the  city, 
Cornhill  would  not  have  seen  much  of  ^ 
him  for  some  years  to  come. 

«You  act?"  Alice  asked  little 
Julie  rather  abruptly. 

"Yes:  every  night.** 

"What  in?" 

«  The  first  piece." 
Where?  I  mean  at  which  Aear 
tre?" 

"  The  Portico,"  answered  Julie, 
naming  one  of  the  largest  metropoli- 
tan theatres.  , 

"Do  you  like  it?"  asked  Austin. 

"Very  much.  I  have  never  done 
any  thing  else. " 

"  I  wish  I  were  an  actor,"  he  said 
regretfully. 

Jnlie  smiled.  She  knew  Framp- 
ton's Court  as  well  as  the  Portico 
theatre. 

Alice  was  annoyed  with  Austin. 
An  actor,  Austj'  !  How  can  3'oa 
say  so,  wlien  you've  set  yourself  on 
being  a  clerg\'man/* 

It  was  Alice^s  pet  idea  of  his  future. 
Austin  said  that  he  did  not  really 
mean  it,  which  pacified  her;  but  I 
could  see  by  her  manner  that  there 
was  something  deeper  than  mere  an- 
noyance at  her  brother's  thoughtless 
wish,  when,  on  being  summoned  to 
attend  the  rehearsal,  she  left  us,  an<i 
called  her  brother  to  accomjiaiiy   lu  r. 

You  remember  going  to  the  operii 
last  year,  mammal'"  she  asked  her 
mother,  in  the  fiont  dining-room,  a 
while  lateroni  when  I  was  then  watch- 
ing  the  performance,  and  Jnlie  was 
sitting  by  what  were  to  be  **  the 
wing^"  talking  to  Mr.  Jakeman. 
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Yes,"  roturne>l  ^tlrs.  ComberwooJ. 
**  We  heard — dear  me!  something 
new,  wasn't  it  ? — yes.  My  memory  is 
•0  bad  for  names." 

**  Les  Hngnenots,"  said  Alice. 

^  Ah  1  of  coarse.*'  • 
Do  joa  remember  wbere  tbe  queen 
comes  on?" 

*'No,  yes  —  let  me  see:  in  a-iort 
of  ban;.'  ?  "  — 

"  i  lui'an  wliere  there  are  stops,  and 
some  women  dressed  as  pages." 

**  Oh,  quibe  well !  There  were  four 
or  fiT6  Teiy  handsome  young  wumen  \ 
and  Mr.  Langlaods  pointed  out  what 
beantifiil  diamonds  one  bad' on,  and 
told  OS  that  there  was  quite  a  story 
about  it."  Mrs.  Comberwood  went 
twice  to  the  opera  during  the  aeaeoUi 
and  forgot  notliing. 

Yen,  Well,  that's  one  of  them 
sitting  there." " 

"Where,  Alice  dear?" 

'*  There,"  answered  Alice,  inclining 
her  head  towards  the  spot  where  Julie 
was  seated. 

Mrs.  Comberwood  was  vexed.  I 
could  not  then  understand  why  she 
should  have  been ;  but  I  rememberthe 
fact,  as,  liaving  overheard  the  conver- 
sation, I  felt  it  inrunibent  upon  ine  to 
assist  with  su(  h  iutormution  as  1  could 
bring  to  the  suhject. 

"  Does  your  father  allow  you  to 
sssocti^  writh  ~  with  —  these  peo- 
ple ? "  Mrs.  Combwwood  spked  me, 
raising  ber  eyebiowf . 

I  was  bound  to  ^ply  that  my  parent 
knew  nothing  at  all  about  it :  where* 
upon  Mrs.  Comberwood  was  of  opinion 
that  she  ouglit  to  let  Sir  John  know. 
This  distressed  me.  I  saw  there  was 
soinetliing  wrong  with  tlio  Verneyg, 
at  least  in  tho  eyes  of  Alice  and  her 
mother;  and  I  determined  to  ask 
AnstiQ  what  it  was. 

Mr.  Vemey  was  yery  greaf  at  le- 
heanal,  especially  witii  the  ladiesi 


Miss  Alice  and  Mis.s  Tabberer,  whom 
he  had  to  direct.  With  the  gentle- 
men he  was  aflfable,  but  firm :  with  the 
ladies  equally  firm,  but  overpower 
ingly  courteous.  When  he  wanted  to 
show  the  practical  bearing  of  any 
stage-direction,  he  would  request  Julie 
to  assist  him  in  giving  the  lessim. 

"  Stage-management,"  lie  said, 
stopping  to  lecture,-  is  an  art ,  —  an 
art,  I  regret  to  say,  almost  entirely 
lost.  Tlialia  and  Mol{>omene  may  do 
their  best ;  Apollo  may  give  ua  his  most 
sparkling  tunes ;  and,  to  come  to  mod- 
em days,  a  Gkorick  or  a  Kemble  may 
conquer  by  the  force  of  a  genius  whii^ 
would  sweep  all  before  it  like  Nia^ua 
over  a  dust-bin,  and  absorb  every 
moving  creature  in  its  own  exhaus- 
tive vortex  with  the  irresistible  succu- 
lency,  I  should  say.  the  tremendous 
suctional  power,  of  the  Northern  Mael- 
strom" (here  he  paused,  expanded 
his  chest,  which  was  swelling  out,  as 
it  were^  with  the  great  notion  of  the 
last  simile^  and  beamed  on  us  all 
round) :  but,"  he  continued,  with- 
out the  stage- manager,  what  is  the 
use?  Cvibono?  I  repeat,  6ono? 
Hamlet  may  be  perfect ;  but  if  he  be 
lost  in  tlie  crowd,  or  if  RosencrantZ 
and  (ruiUlerstein  are  brouglit  too  prom- 
inently forward,  where  is  the  opportu- 
nity for  the  gifted  iioscius  ?  No,  sir, 
pavdon  me "  (this  to  Jakeman,  who 
was  beginning  to  be  a  little  impa- 
tient), whether  it  be  low  comedy, 
which  I  take  to  be  your  line,  sir ''  ( to 
J  akeman,  who  was  standing  as  if  wait- 
ing his  turn  to  advance  in  a  quadrille), 
"or  light  touch-and-go,  Charles  Mat- 
thews's  line,  i\s  I  take  to  be  yours,  Mr. 
Langlands,"  —  whereat  that  gentle- 
man gave  a  mock  bow,  but  was  real- 
ly highly  flattered,  —  "  no  matter 
whatever  it  be,  stage-management  is 
as  much  tiie  necessity  to  our  art  as 
the  light  of  henveii  to  a  Miohiel  An« 
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gelo  at  work  on  his  immortal  frescoes. 
Stage-management  is  the  generalship 
of  our  art,  ladies,  and  we  make  our 
successes  as  the  noble  Koniaii  warrior 
made  them,  by  strategies,  whicli  are 
to  the  ignorant,  like  a  truffle  to  a 
bumpkin.  Tlie  finest  pictore  and  the 
merest  daub  of  a  signboard  aie  of 
equal  value  in  the  dark ;  and  Hamlet 
.put  out  of  sight  -in  the  play-seene» 
behind  Ophelia,  instead  of  in  front  of 
her,  might  as  well  be  in  the  sixpenny 
gallery  sucking  oranges  over  the  brass 
rail  as  in  such  a  position  as  would  ruin 
tlio  chance  of  the  greatest  dramatic 
genius  in  tlie  world.  I  beg  your  par- 
don, sir.    !Now  let  us  proceed.'' 

From  this  specimen  it  may  be 
imagined  what  time  the  piece,  which 
was  to  last  an  hour  in  performancei 
occupied  in  rehearsal 

Kr.  Yemey  and  his  daughter  were 
obliged  to  leaye  early,  in  order  to  catch 
the  train  for  town;  their  engagement 
at  the  Portico  necessitating  their  pres- 
ence there  soon  after  six. 

Julie  asked  me,  — 
"  Don't  you   think   me  much 
grown  ?  " 

**  Yes,  J ulie^  erer  so  much  I " 

«rm  not/'  she  answered;  "only 
papa  makes  me  wear  heels,  and  he  will 
have  me  dress  like  a  giowiirup  girU' 

"Why?" 

"Because  then  they  give  me  small 
parts;  and,  when  jouVe  once  j^yed 
those,  you  don't  go  back  again,  and 
you  get  more.'* 

"  Get  more  ?  '* 
Yes  :  higher  salary,  I  mean." 

She  stopped  suddenly.  At  that 
moment  a  vague  sense  of  the  lino  of 
demarcation  between  us  occurred  to 
her.  She  changed  the  subject  abrupt- 
ly, and  asked  me  whether  I  would  not 
like  to  see  her  Aunt  Jane  again. 

«Kui8e?"Iasked.  Thewoidie- 
tomed  to  me  most  familiarly. 


"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Vemcy,  who  was 
now  wrapped  for  his  journey.  "  She 
is  still  a  nurse.  Head-nurse,  too,  in  a 
very  large  family.  She  is  superintend- 
ent at  St.  Winifred's  Central  Hospi- 
tal, near  the  General  Post  Office, 
where  she  eheen  the  pallid  invalids 
like  a  blooining  Aurora  smiling  on  a 
sickly  swede  in  a  kitchen  gwden.^* 
ICr.  Vemey's  similes  smacked  of  the 
countrj'  atmosphere.  He  asked, 
« Shall  I  tell  her  that  you  will  do 
yourself  the  pleasure  of  paying  her 
a  visit  ?  " 

"  Yes,  please." 

"  I  will.  We  must  make  haste, 
Julie."  At  this  moment,  Langhinds 
and  Floyd  entered;  and  Mr.  Veruey 
emerged  from  the  upper  fold  of  his 
comforter  to  bid  them  farewell,  and 
do  something  in  the  way  of  an  adver- 
tisement 

"  Wo  shall  see  you  at  the  Portico, 
Mr.  Langlands,  one  night  after  the 
Convivial  Lambs,  where  Mr.  Floyd 
will  give  us  the  honor  of  his  compa- 
ny." Floyd  bowed,  and  said  he 
should  be  very  happy  to  renew  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Vemey  and  his 
daughter. 

Julie,  Mr.  Langlands,  now  plays 
Dolly  in  <The  Wish,' continued  Mr. 
Vemey : a  very  nice  soubrette's  part, 
—-something  between  the  Humby  and 
the  Yestrifl,  in,  of  couise^  quite  thA 
early  days.  You  will  go  and  see  her 
play  one  night,  I  trust.  She  grips 
the  part,  sir.'*  H^o  ho  extended  his 
right  hand,  and  suited  the  action 
to  the  word — she  grips  tlio  ])art, 
sir,  with  the  nip  of  an  irritated  pan- 
ther. You'll  be  astonished.  I  jus^uro 
ye.  There's  an  intellectual  grasp 
about  her,  bit,  that  makes  you  sit 
tight  in  yo\xr  turns  yoa 

over  like  a  ^^^c^^  *  whirlwind. 
Come,  Jmi^  far  the  present, 
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**Goo(i-by ;  and  good-by,  Julie."  to  me  occasionally,  and  disappeared 

When  we  liaci  liiit  parted,  we  em*  earlier  tiian  on  tiie  prerioQs  daj  of  le- 

bnoed;  bat  now  I  wm  a  guest  at  heanal.  I  asked  for  Julie;  bat  she 

Ringhant  Whiteboys,  and  sbe  was  badnotaooompamedbini,and''woald 

playing  a  cbambennaid  in  a  farce,  a  noV*  he  added,  ''be  again  required  on 

page  in  an  opora,  and  wearing  heels  to  tliis  scene.''    Her  absonco  tbrew  a 

her  boots  in  order  to  obtain  some  ad-  gloom  over  ray  day,  as  I  somehow  felt 

dition  to  ber  week's  salary.  tbat  I  bad  indirectly  been  tbe  cause 

It  was  not  a  parting  as  of  old.  of  her  banishment.    I  was  for  putting 

The  next  day  Mr.  Vemey'a  visit  was  this  question  to  Alioe,  who,  I  fancieii, 

repeated  ;  but  he  was  out  of  spirits,  knew  more  about  tlie  matter  than  any 

His  conversation  was  pitched  in  a  mi-  one  else;  but  just  then  her  attention 

nor  key,  his  rimiles  were  dnl],  bis  in^  was  fully  taken  up  by  the  theatricals 

stmetion  tame,  and  he  did  little  more  and  Mr.  Grander, 
than  merely  his  stage-dnty.  He  spoke 

(To  be  wwliaMd.] 


THE  SMITHS. 

[Editor '*  Or.D  AJfD  Nkw,**— I  am  bat  a  stranger  to  "Old  a»d  New."  aod  the  Hub  is  not  a 
land  of  promlae  to  a  baokwoodinaa  i  bat  I  will  eut  mjr  baekclgbta  Mul  trj  joo.  If  1  mlM,  Mod  bacli 
a*  ten  to  yovn,  ae.]->  Qio.  W.  asABt. 

LvT  ns  say  the  lives  of  oar  sires  are  lost ; 

That  over  onr  hopes  elude  and  fade; 

That  the  a<;es  are  blackened  and  battle-tossed| 

And  we  f;ain  no  step  in  a  long  decade :  ' 

What  then shall  the  wrong  and  crime  exhaust 

Eternal  jostice?  aad  shall  no  shade  • 

Bemain  of  the  life  that  is  crashed  and  crossed  f 

Iiet  ns  say  we  hare  gained  so  mncb  on  time, 

Tliat  we  hold  some  good  which  their  lives  have  bonght; 

That  not  in  vain  at  wrong  and  crime 

Have  freedom's  ]>attles  been  aimed  andfottght; 

That  even  failure  may  bo  sublime 

In  its  fearfol  cost,  in  the  lessons  taught, 

And  its  deathless  lay  in  the  realms  dTzhynMi 

And  all  of  the  good  we  hold  to-day 

Has  eostus  a<:>  s  of  toil  to  wring 
Prom  Hebrew  letter,  fr«>m  usaixe  pp^y, 
And  tlie  harpy  clutches  of  priest  and  king: 
We  work  aud  wait  for  the  better  way 
The  snail-paoed  ages  are  sare  to  bring ; 
Bat  we  grind  the  bayonets  as  we  pray. 

Grim  and  aweary,  we  work  and  wait; 

For  tlie  brighter  dawning  shall  come  at  last^ 

Wo  sliall  find  the  key  of  tbe  golden  gate^ 

And  take  a  bond  for  the  bitter  past ;  ' 

And  kings  and  prelates  shall  yield  to  fate 

When  none  of  as  pay  or  pray  or  fast 

Eor  the  hairlot  wedding  or  Ghnrch  and  State. 
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OF  ffC  LOI7I8,  KI880UBL 
BT  W.  a  EUOT. 

There  may  be  sometliing  absurd  or  the  direct  patronage  of  the  several 

arro^'ant,  or,  to  say  tlie  least,  decidedly  States,  and  those  which  are  estab- 

"  Western,"  —  atormwhicli  somctiino  lislied  and  controlled  by  special  re- 

incliides  both  ideas,  —  in  expeciing  ligious  denominations.    Wo  propose 

people  to  believe  that  there  can  be  to  say  nothing  against  either  of  these 

anything  like  national  importance  recognizedmethodaof  action;  for  they 

attached  to  a  half-fledged  nnlTersity  are  good  in  their  place  and  cannot  be 

west  of  the  MiMiBsippi  EiTor.  The  dispensed  wilih.    They  have  some 

assertion  would  be  more  likely  to  obYioos  and   inherent  diflScultiesy 

cause  a  smile  of  half^amnsed  contempt  growing  out  of  the  meddlesome  ten- 

than  to  excite  any  stronger  feeling,  dency  of  party  politics  on  the  one 

either  of  favor  or  opposition.    If  fol-  hand,  and  the  unavoidable,  narrow- 

.  lowe<i  by  a  serions  appeal  to  the  com-  ing  inflnenoe  of  sectarian  zeal  on  the 

mnnity  at  large,  including  tlie  pre-oc-  other.     But  taking  all  things  into 

cupied  constituencies  of  Harvard  and  account,  and  notwithstandiug  these 

Yale,  for  a  million  of  dollars  of  addi-  difficulties  (which  all  State  nniveisi- 

tional  endowment,  to  meet  the  present  ties  and  sectarian  colleges  feel  and 

urgent  demand,  tibe  smile  would  prob-  most  of  them  lament),  we  believe  that 

ably  lose  its  sweetness,  and  an  impa-  no  other  course,  in  the  miyority  of 

tient  xefosal  be  very  promptly  given,  cases,  could  have  been  widely  adopted. 

No  such  appeal,  therefore,  is  here  As  the  general  method  of  educational 

intended,  UTiless.  by  making  the  asser-  enterprise,  it  has  probably  been  the 

tion  good,  an  opportunity  of  usefulness  easiest  and  best,  particularly  in  the 

is  thereby  presented,  which,  to  some  younger    States,  where    the  public 

minds,  may  constitute  a   claim   to  mind  has  not  yet  been  educated  up  to  a 

friendly  consideration.  clear  appreciation  of  the  highest  scieu- 

The  assertion,  |ioweyer,  is  distinctly  tific  and  intdleetnal  interests, 

made^  with  a  conTiction  of  its  literal  Until  quite  recently,  there  have  been 

truth,  that  the  institution  named  at  no  important  seminaries  of  learning 

the  head  of  this  article,  and  known  as  which  do  not  come  under  the  dassifi- 

Washington  Uniyetsity  of  St.  Louis,  cation  above  given ;  and,  even  now, 

is  one  which  has  so  great  advantages,  tht>  number  is  very  small.    Several  of 

by  virtue,  first,  of  its  organization,  these,  by  acceptance  of  the  United 

and,  secondly,  of  its  geographical  posi-  States  grant  of  land  for  agricultural 

tion,    that   it   only  needs   financial  colleges,  have,  to  some  extent,  admit- 

Strength  to  make  it  a  leatliug  educa-  ted  the  element  of  political  intlu»'nco 

tional  power  in  the  United  States.  and  scrutiny.   On  the  other  hand, 

1.  Thb  Pjuof  omiB8  OF  m  Oboah-  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  honored 

UATiov.—*  There  are,  chiefly,  two  institutions  have  been  striving,  for 

kinds  of  universities  and  higher  edu-  many  ^ears  pas^  to  lessen  the  direct- 

cational  institntions  which  divide  pub>  ness  and  strength  of  the  denomina- 

lic  favor  in  this  country,  --^  those  under  tional  influence  to  which  their  estab> 
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Uahment  was  dae.  This. is  Uie  case  ognised  influence  to  any  zeligious 

with  Yale  XJniTetaify  at  New  Haven,  sect^  the  nnireisity  would  be  weakened 

which  may  not  impiqbably  work  its  and  impoverished  theieiby. 

way,  under  its  present  wise  and  gen-  The  prime  necessity  <^  an  American 

erons  management,  to  as  perfect  free-  University  is  such  an  organization  as 
dom  as  can  reasonaWv  be  desired.  Its  will  securo  both  to  its  faculties  and 
greut  advancement  botli  in  the  quality  students  the  fullest  freedom  of  thought 
and  quantity  of  work  done,  growing  and  the  most  im restricted  range  of 
out  of  such  tendencies,  especially  in  scientific   and   intellectual  research, 
the  last  decade,  is  a  cause  of  congratu-  Its  one  motto  must  be  (as  that  of  Har- 
lation  to  all  the  loveit  of  sound  learn-  vard  is)  teuth,  for  its  own  sako  and 
ing ;  Ibr  it  is  more  and  more  Ult,  as  fot  the  love  of  it.   It  must  so  worship 
the  world  of  science  heoomes  larger  truth  that  it  will  open  its  doors  wide 
and  the  march  of  mind  more  firee,  to  all  who  come,  with  the  fiill  conric- 
that  theological  or  sectarian  control  tion,  that^  in  a  Airfield  truth,  asks  for 
is  inconsistent  with  the  best  intellec-  no  advantage.    It  must,  therefore,  be 
tual  training  either  of  the  teacher  or  entirely  free  from  sectarian  or  political 
the  student.    In  the  coming  time,  per-  control,  and  have  no  other  aim  than 
feet   freedom  of  investigation  in  all  to  promote,  to  the  highest  possible  de- 
deparimcnts  of  truth  must  be  recog-  gree,  the  cause  of  mental  culture, 
nized  as  the  law,  and  the  only  law,  of  Washington  University  entered, 
the  higher  education.  from  the  beginning,  upon  the  bold  and 
At  Harvard,  the  same  tendencies  apparently  hopeless  task  of  building 
have  been  in  action  for  a  much  longer  up  a  great  institutioo,  not  only  with- 
time,  and  the  desired  result  is  already  out  the  help  of  party  or  sect,  but  with 
substantially  accomplished.    Of  sccta-  a  distinct  renunciation  of  all  such 
rian  control  there  is  absolutely  noth-  help  and  of  all  sectarian  bias.  The 
ing,  of  sectarian  influence  very  little ;  eighth  article  of  its  constitution  de- 
and  that  little  is  felt  rather  in  the  clares,  that  "no  instruction,  either 
exclusion  of  direct  theological  instruc-  sectarian  in  religion,  or  partisan  in 
tion  than  in  any  other  way.    The  politics,  shall  be  allowed  in  any  dc- 
eonnection  with  the  State  has  also  partment  of  the  university;  and  no 
been  so  ftr  modified,  that  the  inter-  sectarian  or  party  test  shall  be  used 
&rencQ  of  party  politics  has  become  in  the  election  of  professors,  teachers, 
almost  impossible.   It  is  from  such  or  other  officers  of  the  university ;  nor 
causes,  as  we  think,  added  to  the  shall  any  such  test  ever  be  used  in 
health-giving  proximity  of  a  great  the  university  for  any  purpose  what- 
city,  that  Harvard  has  derived  its  com-  soever."     The  constitution  also  de- 
manding  8trengt!»  and  wide-spread  clares  the  article  just  quoted  "  not 
usefulness.    No  degree  of  energy  and  subject  to  alteration  at  any  time ; " 
wisdom  in  the  management  of  its  and,  to  guard  against  all  cncroach- 
a£fairs,  and  no  degree  of  liberality  on  ment^  in  this  importailt  particular,  the 
the  part  of  its  benetaoton^  could  hold  directors  obtained  an  amendment  to 
it  in  its  present  grand  position,  if  the  charter,  by  which  that  article  is- 
sectarianism  or  party  political  strife  incorporated  into  the  same,  and  there- 
were  admitted  into  its  councils.    If  its  by  placed  beyond  the  power  of  any 
present  endowments  were  quadntpled,  fiiture  board  of  directors.    It  is  also^ 
on  the  condition  of  its  giving  a  reo-  by  the  amended  charter,  made  com* 
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potent  for  the  St.  Louis  Circuit  Cour^  atrictions  of  tlie  charter  above  named, 
or  the  St.  Louis  Court  of  Common  and  subject  to  the  law  of  the  land. 
Pleas,  upon  proper  application,  to  It  is  now  coini)OSC'd  of  men  represent- 
conipel  the  board  of  directors,  by  iug  all  tlie  leading  interests  of  society, 
mandamus,  to  perform  their  duty  in  of  various  religious  denominations, 
the  correction  of  any  violation  of  this  Catholic  and  Protestant,  who  have 
rule,  and  to  show  th«ir  peifomuuioe  been,  from  time  to  time,  elected  witii 
of  such  dvity  to  tbe  satisfiustioii  of  the  a  sole  view  to  flieir  competency  and 
court  having  cognizance  of  the  matter.  wiUingneBS  to  fill  the  office. 

Under  this  charter,  no  theological      Under  this  organisation,  Washing^ 
Bchqel  can  be  established  as  a  depart-  ton  University  began  a  feeble  exist- 
ment  of  the  university;  or,  at  least,  ence  about  twenty  years  ago;  but  its 
the  practical   difficulty  of  teaching   collegiate  life  is  of  not  nnuh  more 
"  unsectarian  tlieology  "  is  so  great,    tlian  ten  years' duration.    Its  univer- 
that  it  is  not  likely  to  In;  soon  at>    sity  life,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the 
tempted.    But  all  other  departments   word,  is  yet  to  begin.    It  lias,  how- 
of  learning  are  in  its  proper  range  \  ever,  shown  good  capacity  of  growth 
and  the  powexa  confened  are  ample  and  development,  and  has  already  ad- 
for  the  accomplishment  of  all  the  pur-  vanced,  in  a  very  quiet  progress,  from 
-poses  of  education,  in  whatever  di-  a  small  pieparatoxy  school  of  forty 
rection  of  art,  science,  literature,  or  boys,  under  two  teachers,  to  an  insti- 
philosophy,  and  by  whatever  methods,  tution  of  respectable  significance,  in- 
may  bo  chosen.    The  university  may  eluding  in  its  catalogue  a  classical 
own  property  in  any  part  of  the  State,    academy,  in  which  boys  are  well  fitted 
may  receive  gilts  and  endowments,    for  college;  a  "Mary  Institute,"'  in 
without   any   assigned    limit   as  to   which  girls  receive  a^  thorough  an 
atuount;  and  all  its  property  is  forever   education  as  can  be  obtained  in  the 
exempt  from  taxation.    The  last  point  United  States  j  a  college  proper,  in 
was  held  in  dispute  for  a  time,  in  con-  which  the  standard  of  admission  is 
sequence  of  a  provision  in  the  new  but  six  months  lower  than  at  Hap- 
constitution  of  Missouri,  adopted  in  vaid  and  the  course  of  study^  not  at  all 
1865,  by  which  this  franchise  was  less  exacting;  a  polytechnic  school, 
withdrawn.  But,  after  passing  through  with  a  four-years'  course,  modelled, 
all  the  courts,  tbe  decision  of  the  chiefly,  after  the  Technological  School 
United  States    Supremo   Court  was   of  Boston  ;  a  school  of  art  and  design, 
given  in  favor  of  the  university,  upon    just  shaping  itself  into  good  propor- 
the  general  principle  of  the  inviola-   tions ;  and  a  law  school,  which  has, 
bility  of  contracts,  in  the  case  of    already  earned  a  high  reputation  for 
Washington  University  vs.  Bowse,  re-   thoroughness  of  instruction,  though 
ported  in  voL  viii.  of  Wallace's     S.  numbering  but  fifty  students.  The 
Supreme  Court  Beports,  p.  489.  total  number  of  students,  of  all  grades, 

The  board  of  directors  consistS'Of  for  this  year,  is  nine  hundred  and 
seventeen  membeiSy  in  whom  and  ninety,  and  the  number  of  professors 
their  successors  is  vested  complete  and  teachers,  in  all,  sixty-five, 
control,  both  of  educational  and  finan-  Its  whole  property,  including  real 
cial  atlairs.  It  is  a  close  corf)oration.  estate,  is  not  less  than  six  hundred 
making  its  own  regulations  and  till-  thousand  dollars,  free  from  debt ;  and 
ing  its  own  vacancies,  under  the  re-  of  this  amount  nearly  three  hundred 
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thousand  aie  inyestcd  funds.  The 
total  expenses  are  about  eiglity-five 
thousand  dollar?  per  annum,  wJiicli  is 
nearly  ten  tliousand  more  than  its  as- 
sured n'lH'ipts  ;  deficiencies  being  an- 
Dually  made  up  by  special  gifts. 

Ite  whole  career,  such  as  it  is,  has 
l>e6ii  one  of  gnat  diiftculty,  during  a 
period  of  Bocial  atrilb,  civil  war,  and 
financial  eriais;  bat  it  has  succeeded 
in  obtaining  and  holding  public  con- 
fidence, in  disarming  sectarian  oppo- 
sitioD.  and  in  so  identifying  itself 
with  the  interests  of  the  community, 
that  its  failure  in  any  material  re- 
speot  would  be  regarded  as  a  })ulilic 
calamity.  It  is  already,  if  not  a  con- 
trolling, yet  a  strong  modifying  influ- 
ence in  the  ednoatiotial  affiiin  of  the 
city  and  state  and  neighboring  com- 
munities ;  and,  with  an  equal  progress 
for  another  ten  yeais,  would  make  it- 
self felt  in  ereiy  part  of  the  Missis- 
sippi V^alley. 

As  indicative  of  the  spirit  in  which 
the  university  lias  thus  far  been  con- 
ducted. an<l  ot  the  interpretation  of  the 
charter,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
law  of  precedent  now  established,  we 
quote  a  paragraph  which  has  appeared 
annually  in  the  published  catalogue 
*  from  the  first : 

"  The  members  of  the  corporation 
have  no  selfish  nor  sectarian  purpose 
to  serve.  They  earnestly  desire  that 
the  university  should  attain  a  high 
moral  and  religious  character  as  a 
Christian  institution  in  a  C'hristian 
republic;  but  tliey  equally  desire  that 
the  narrow  principles  of  sectarianism 
and  party  spirit  may  never  be  al 
lowed  to  enter  there." 

n.  GSOGBAPBXOAH   POSITION. — 

To  the  surprise  of  every  one,  it  appears, 
by  the  United  States  census  of  1870, 
tliat  Missouri  is  the  fifth  manufactur- 
ing State  in  the  Union  :  Massachu- 
setts, <New  York,  Ttiuusylvauia,  and 


Ohio  stand  before  it.   Its  increase  in 

the  ten  years  between  1800  and  1870 
was  four  hundred  per  cent,  which  was 
really  due  to  the  six  years  after  18G4  : 

V  «  0 

and  the  progress  in  this  respect  has 
been  still  more  rapid  since  the  census 
was  taken.    It  also  appears  that  St. 
Louis  is  the  ^fttn?  manufacturing  city ; 
Kew  York  Citj  and  PhiUidelphia 
alone  standing  Before  it   Its  popula- 
tion has  regularly  doubled  on  itself 
every  seven  years  since  1830,  at  which 
time  it  was  fifty-eight  hundred.  In 
1SG4,  it  was  a  hundre<l  and  sixty- 
four  thousand;  in  1870,  three  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  thousand  ;  and  by 
a  city  census  just  finished  it  numhers 
four  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thou- 
sand.  It  has  the  advantage  of  more 
extensive  river^navigation  than  any 
other  city  in  the  worid;  extending 
from  the  Hocky  Mountains  to  the 
Alleghanies,  and  fromthe Great  Lakes 
to  the  Gulf  of- Mexico.    It  is  already 
one  of  the  principal  railroad  centres, 
and  thirteen  main  lines  arc  in  full 
operatinii,  reuihing  from  the  Atiantic 
to  the  I'acifio,  and  iruni  the  extreme 
north  to  Galveston  and  Mobile ;  and 
this  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  develop- 
ment which  promises  to  be  more  rapid 
in  the  future  than  in  the  past.  We 
cannot  here  enter  into  the  statistical 
details ;  but  all  indications  now  point 
to  the  result,'  as  certain  as  any  such 
calculations  can  he,  that  St.  Louis  will 
gain,  rather  than  lose,  in  its  relative 
importance  witli  the  other  cities  of 
the  Union,  in  the  present  and  next 
decade.   Il»  will  probably  number  six 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabit- 
ants in  1880,  and  stand  in  popular 
tion,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  the 
second  or  third  city  of  the  United 
States. 

Its  influence  throughout  the  great 
region  of  which  it  is  the  natural  me- 
tropolis will  be,  like  that  of  all  large 
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cities,  almost  irresistible  either  for 
good  or  evil ;  and  when  we  consider  the 
immense  resources  of  tlie  Mississippi 
VttUey,  by  the  reasonable  development 
of  which  it  must  become  the  control- 
ling political  power  of  the  Union,  we 
cannot  exaggemte  the  importance  of 
the  early  establishment  of  such  insti- 
tations,  both  moral  and  educational, 
as  will  give  a  right  direction  to  the 
public  mind.  Louisville  and  Cincin- 
nati and  Chicago,  and  whatever  other 
cities  may  spring  up,  will  have  enough 
to  do,  and  there  is  room  enough  for 
all;  but  St.  Louis  has  its  own  place 
and  ap[>oiuted  work,  the  magnitude 
of  which  is  increasing  eveiy  day,  and 
&r  the  right  performance  of  which  it 
cannot  be  tte  soon  prepared. 

Having  reached  this  point,  the 
readers  of  "  Old  and  New  "  will  need 
no  argument  to  prove  that  a  uni- 
versity founiled  upon  broad  American 
principles,  and  liberally  endowed,  in 
this  leading  city  of  the  West,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  general,  if  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, national  importance.  It  Is  not 
by  any  mesiis  a  matter  of  mere  local 
inteiest,  but  may  as  fairly  invite  gen- 
eral co-operation  as  any  <^  the  older 
institutions  which  are  now  ajq^iealing 
to  the  whole  country  for  aid. 

One  lesson  learned  from  the  late 
civil  war  may  help  us  to  the  same 
conclusion.  It  is,  that,  in  this  great 
fraternity  of  States,  we  are  ''members 
one  of  another.**  Our  local  and 
general  interestSy  whenever  the  higher 
elements  of  prosperity  aze  involved, 
can  scarcely  be  separated  from  each 
•  'tht-r.  The  loss  suffered  by  Harvard 
University  in  the  Boston  fire  was  a 
loss  to  the  cau^e  of  education  every- 
where. The  muniticent  gifts  to  Prof. 
Agassi//s  enterprise,  by  a  citizen  of 
New  York,  are  gifts  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  for  which  thanks 
are  due  from  all.   It  is  comparatively 
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unimportant  whether  the  educational 
workshop  is  in  Massachusetts  or  Mis- 
souri, or  wherever  else,  so  that  the 
conditions  of  good  work,  aud  the  best 
means  for  its  diffusion,  are  secored. 
Neither  our  highest  allegiance,  nor  the 
exercise  of  our  largest  philanthropy, 
can  propetly  be  bounded  by  State 
lines.  The  seventy-five  thousand  dol- 
lars given  by  Boston  citizens, '  some 
years  ago,  to  Washington  Luiiversity 
in  St.  Louis,  was  not  taken  from  homo 
uses;  but,  rather,  it  was  the  extension 
of  the  best  Boston  ])rinciples  hroad- 
cast  a  thousand  miles  away.  Tho 
gifts  were  bestowed  at  the  time  of 
greatest  discouragement,  and  when 
most  needed.  It  is  not  impossible, 
coming  when  they  did,  that  they  may 
have  tamed  the  scale  between  per- 
manent success  and  failure.  And 
what  ditTeronce  does  it  make  to  tho 
})liilaiithropist  where  the  tree  is 
planted,  if  it  bears  life-giving  fruit  to 
the  people  ?  The  question  is  only  on© 
of  the  greatest  good. 

It  may  be  said,  and  we  admit  the  iact, 
althonc^  it  may  seem  to  lessen  the 
force  of  our  argument,  that  there  is 
wealth  enough  in  St.  Louis  to  endow 
a  dozen  universities  without  feeling 
it.  It  has  a  greater  amount  of  capi- 
tal, and  less  indebtedness,  l>y  very  far, 
than  any  other  Western  city.  Tho 
"  solidity  "  of  its  merchants  compares 
tolerably  well  with  that  of  Boston 
itself;  and  it  has  so  little  of  the  speo- 
ulative  feeling  which  trades  on  bor- 
rowed capital  and  grows  rich  by 
"  corner-lots,"  that  it  is  generally  un- 
derstood to  be  "  slow."  Keal  estate  is 
at  a  lower  valuation,  take  the  city 
through,  than  in  any  other  large  city  ; 
and  money  can  be  obtained  for  legiti- 
mate uses,  and  on  good  security,  at  any 
time,  at  reasonable  rates  of  interest. 

>  CbleHy  by  Maibaalcl  Iliajrcr  Mid  Mn.  Aocm* 
tM  BSSMBIiaif . 
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In  ftwoid,  St.  Louis  is  one  of  fhe 
strongest  and  weal^sst  dties  of  the 
•United  States. 

If  other  men  thought  as  we  do, 
thexefote,  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  five  millions,  instea<l  of 
oue,  for  such  a  univorsity  as  would 
rno«'t  the  growing  demand;  but,  un- 
fnrtunat*  ly,  thore  are  but  few  in  any 
community  to  whom  that  kind  of 
prudence  is  given.  Very  few  of  the 
weslthieet  men  care  to  distingoish 
themselves  in  tiiat  wsj.  The  amount 
abeady  done  for  Waiihington  Univet^ 
eity  ia  a  standing  wonder  to  the  majin^ 
ity  of  citizens  in  St.  Louis  $  and  to  saj 
the  truth,  undi  r  all  the  circumstances 
it  has  been  very  largo.  It  has  reached, 
including  what  has  been  "sunk"  in 
the  annual  expenditure  and  in  unprofi- 
table investmentSi  three-fourths  of  a 
million  doUais,  aU  of  which  (except  as 
above  named)  has  come  as  free  gifts 
to  the  cause  of  education  fiom  Si 
Louis  people.  It  has  not  come  chiefly 
from  tiie  very  rich,  but  from  those 
who^  among  merchant  princes,  would 
be  counted  as  men  of  moderately  inde- 
pendent means.  Some  of  the  best 
donors  do  not  even  aspire  to  be  rated 
m  Iiigh,  and  have  transcended  the 
common  laws  of  wisdom  in  their  gift«) 
and  are  not  unlikely  to  do  it  again. 
But  it  is  too  soon  in  St.  Louis,  to  ex- 
pect a  large  and  general  patronage  of 
learning;  and  perhaps  the  actual  pres- 
ence of  a  great  univmity  is  a  neccs- 
parv  antecedent,  as,  in  educational 
matters,  the  supply  must  always  pre- 
cede the  demand. 

Another  exjilauation  of  compara- 
tively slow  progress  is  found  in  the 
well-known  iiMt  that  the  religious,  or, 
lather,  the  sectarian  motive-power  is 
generally  the  most  efficient  in  excit- 
ing men  to  large  benefactions.  To 
seek  afler  aiul  declare  thotrutfay  irre- 
spectively of  the  outcome,  is  a  proof 
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of  advanced  inteUectusl  culture,  and 
also  of  an  impersonal  desire  to  do 
good.  To  fbel  such  fSsuth  in  truth, 
whether  in  philosophy  or  science,  as 
to  trust  it  to  go  alone,  without  the 
duly  certified  ecclesiastical  leading- 
strinjxs,  is  a  rare  attainment. 

The  clear  and  obtrusive  announce-i 
ment,  tliat  a  c<.>llege,  or  university,  is' 
unsectariau,  must  therefore  be  a  seri- 
ous hindrance  to  its  early  and  rapid 
progress.  At  firsts  it  will  not  he  be- 
lieved, and  only  serves  to  extite  sus- 
picion or  distrust*  Afterward,  when 
folly  believed,  if  good  education  is 
given,  the  number  of  students  may 
be  large,  and  is  snro  to  increase  in 
exact  propitrtion  Jis  the  lej^itiinate 
workint,'  of  such  an  institution  is  bet- 
ter understood;  hut  the  immher  of 
"  benefactors "  will  continue  to  be 
smaQ,  perhaps  for  several  generations. 
Then,  when  the  good  seed  sown  shaU 
have  come  to  matuiify,  the  fountains 
of  generous  wealth  will  open  on 
every  side  with  a  steady  and  growing 
stream,  as  they  are  now  just  begin- 
ning to  do  for  the  alma  mater  of 
colleo;es  near  Boston. 

ilow  preat  a  work  has  thattime-hon- 
ored  university  done  for  Massachu- 
setts and  New  England,  and  the  whole 
country  I  Not  lessybut,  if  possible, 
more  important  is  that  which  Wash- 
ington University  has  undertaken  to 
do  in  the  region  where  it  is  estab- 
lished. It  may,  perhaps,  have  to 
wait  lonp;  for  the  financial  strength, 
which  alone  it  rnn-ds  for  the  right  'mc- 
complishineiit  of  its  t.'uJc  ;  but,  work- 
ing in  tlie  "  Great  Taskmaster's  eye," 
we  humbly  hope  that  some  kind  hearts 
will  be  moved,  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  and  some  strong  hand  he 
stretched  oul^  to  forestall  tiie  slow 
working  of  time,  by  giving  to  this 
healthy  young  institution  the  present 
means  to  perform  the  highest  educi^ 
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tional  work  for  the  present  genei»- 
tion.   Such  an  ae^  whether  regarded 

as  one  of  philantliropj,  patriotism,  or 
Christian  service,  would  find  its  abun- 
dant reward  in  the  good  aooom- 

plisherl. 

Tliere  are  some  kinds  of  work 
which  cannot  be  safely  d«'lave<l.  If 
not  done  at  tlie  right  time,  they  can 
never  be  well  done.  The  opportunity 
18  losty  uid  the  penalty  of  neglect  most 
be  endnred.  No  degree  of  indnstiy 
and  akfll  can  do  in  J  uly  the  work  that 
bdongs  to  April  ibid  May.  If  child- 
hood and  youth  arc  neglected,  schools 
and  colleges  can  do  but  little  for  ma- 
ture years.  If  a  rapidly-growing 
comnuuiitv  is  left  to  the  materialistic 
ten-lenries  of  a  mere  "practical  "  and 
external  prosperity,  without  the  con- 
serrative  and  oorrective  influence  of 
a  highor  moral  and  intellectual  civili- 
sation, the  permanent  deterioration 
of  society  is  the  unavoidable  result. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  therefore, 
that  the  future  national  character  of 
the  ^\jiierit  an  Union  depends,  to  a 
considerable  and  appreciable  degree, 
upon  the  kind  of  inlluences  brought 
to  bear  upi)n  the  ritiing  generation  in 
the  Western  States. 

An  iustiluctive  example,  worthy  (tf 
being  quoted  in  this  connection,  has 
just  been  given  in  St  Louis  by  Arch- 
bishop Kenrick  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Chuich.  Having  learned  that  a 
great  many  children  of  the  Catholic 
poor  are  bronglit  under  what  lu?  con- 
siders bad  religious  intiuences  in  the 
city  reformatory  institutions,  and  by 
neglect  of  their  parents,  ho  has  sus- 
pended  actum  already  begun  for  the 
election  of  a  grand  metropolitan  cathe- 
dral, until  a  **  children's  protectorate  *' 
shall  have  been  first  established  and 
put  intooperation  ;  and  every  thing  is 
now  going  rapidly  forward  to  that  be- 
neficent end.  While  the  cathedral  was 
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bnildiBg,  a  whole  generation  of  boys 
and  girls  might  be  lost.  Is  not  that, 

at  his  point  of  view,  good  Christian 
logic  ?  We  honor  him  for  his  decis- 
ion. 

With  the  same  wisdom  of  foresight, 
the  Jesuit  brotherhood  are  now  en- 
larging the  plans  of  St.  Lotiis  Uni- 
versity, their  chief  institution  for 
boys  and  young  men,  with  the  view 
of  making  it  die  largest  and  most 
complete  in  tiie  conntiy.  Equal  exei^ 
tions  are  making  for  female  educa- 
tion ;  and  every  thing  is  couducted  on 
a  scale  proportionate  to  the  expected 
growth  and  importance'  of  the  city 
itself  No  one  can  reasonably  find 
fault  with  this.  The  Catholic  Church 
is  faithfully  striving  to  do  its  appoint- 
ed work  at  the  right  time.  If  Prot- 
estants are  disposed  to  declaim  against 
a,  the  only  American  answer  to  them 
is,  **  Go,  and  do  thou  likewise." 

The  university  which  is  the  main 
topic  of  this  article  gives  another  il- 
lustration in  point.  It  was  organized 
in  1853,  and  since  that  time  has  done 
great  and  good  service.  In  this  pe- 
riod, it  b:rs  Iiad  under  its  charge  sev- 
eral thousand  pupils  ;  liiindreds  of 
whom  are  now  among  the  leading 
citisens  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  nugority 
of  whom  are  likely,  from  their  social 
position,  to  become  such.  It  has, 
also,  as  an  institution  of  learning, 
founded  upon  right  principles,  and  * 
in  the  main,  well  condurtcd.  done  a 
great  deal  towards  giving  a  right 
tone  to  education,  and  is  at  ])resent 
doing  more  than  at  any  i)revious  time. 
Yet  it  is  strictly  true  that  there  has 
been  no  year  since  1865  when  it 
would  have  been  at  all  possible  for  the 
enterprise  to  have  been  begun.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  social  and 
financial  history  of  St.  Louis  will  un- 
derstand why  this  assertion  can  be  so 
confidently  madoi 
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In  like  manner,  we  see  that  oppor-  and  go  far  towards  making  St.  LoaiB 

tunity  for  immeasurably  greater  work  what  it  oa^t  to  be,  — *  a  metn^Milii  of 

if  done  qnidUy.  What  learning  and  ut,  as  well  as  of  com- 

nay  be  the  oondition  of  things,  and  mereial  atrength.  '  We  live  in  the 

who  win  be  the  workers,  ten  yean  steadfast  conviction  that  what  ought 

henoe,  no  one  cjxn  say.  to  be  done  will  be  done,  at  the  right 

One  million  of  dollars,  added  to  its  time  and  in  the  right  manner;  and 

present  endowment,  if  properly  invest-  that  those  to  wliom  the  ability  is  al- 

ed,  would  secure  to  Washington  Uni-  ready  given  will  have  the  disposition 

Tersity,  in  tive  years,  time  and  ever  thus  to  consecrate  the  "  inaininon  of 

afterwards,  a  commanding  influence  unrighteousness  "  to  the  cause  of  hu- 

tbruughout  the   Mississippi  Valley,  manity  and  truth. 


IPSIE. 

BT  H.  A.  BSBTON. 


The  city  of  Biggin's  Bend  oflered  sities  of  life  ;  occasionally  he  cultivat- 

superior  inducements  to  those  who  ed  a  little  corn  and  cotton,  and  killed 

loved  tranquillity  and  retiiement   In  a  pig:  bnt  the  few  people  who  came 

front,  and  to  the  right  and  left,  lay  to  the  Bend  were  pretty  rare  to  find 

the  yeDow  MtBuasippi,  on  eitiier  bank  Sam  on  a  bench  in  front  of  the  hoose^ 

of  which,  as  far  as  the  eye  oonld  reach,  smoking  serenely,  and  tenderly  cher- 

was  a  thicket  of.  young  oottonwood-  iahing  one  knee, 

trees.    When  the  river  was  low,  a  Mrs.  Kavvery,  with  a  cob-pipe  in 

band  of  brown  mud  separated  the  her  mouth,  could  generally  be  found 

changeless  yellow  of  the  water  from  before  the  fire,  watching  the  cookery 

the  unvarying  green  of  the  cotton-  (when  any  was  going  on),  and  reatling 

woods ;  when  the  rivur  was  high,  the  Ueiison's   Commentaries,  and  other 

brown  mnd  disappeared,  and  less  good  books,  when  she  was  at  leisure, 

than  nraal  of  the  green  was  visibla  But  Mary  Jane,  nicknamed  Ipsie, 

Ko  other  diyersity  of  landscape  was  was  not  a  ereatnre  of  such  admirable 

noticeable  or  possible.  regularity :  in  bc^  her  good  mother 

When  one  turned  from  the  natural  occasionally  remarked  with  some  ira- 

ftatnres  of  the  Bend  to  its  society,  the  patience, "  *  Stouishin'  the  places  that 

same  conservatism  was  found.    The  gal  ken  find  to  be  in  when  she's 

inhabitants,  exclusive  of  animals  and  wanted  for  any  thin'!"    There  wore 

chickens,  were  three,  —  SamKawery,  no  neiglibors  within  five  miles:  so 

Mrs.    Kawery,  and  their  daughter  Ipsie  had  formed  a  confidential  ao- 

Mary  Jane.  quaintanceship  with  certain  of  the 

Once  in  ft  while,  Sam  went  bunting;  dogs  and  chickens.  She  examined  her 

ODoe  ft  month  he  walked  to  Laxkey's  fibther's  fish-lines  half  a  dosen  times 

CtoBB  BtoadMf  five  miles  ofl^  to  trade  a  day,  and  threw  them  out  again  in 

ikins^  fuxB,  mud  cotton,  for  sugar,  oof-  firightiful  tangles ;  sat  in  her  Other's 

he,  whiskejy  tobacoo^  and  other  neces-  skil^  and  caught  the  rollers  sent  in  by 
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passing  Bteamboots;  car?ed  gourds 
into  biid-lioiiseBy  and  climbed  into  all 
sorts  of  breakneck  places  to  locate 
them ;  and  made  lively  me  of  thefew 
lemaining  resources  of  the  Bend. 

Where  Ipsie  found  the  liijlit  of  hor 
eyeSi  and  the  bloom  of  her  clucks,  and 
the  tender  lines  at  the  corner  of  her 
nioutl).  was  a  mystery  ;  hut  ^irls  are 
always  li tiding  sui-li  things  in  out-of- 
the-way  places:  perhaps  they  were 
given  her  for  the  purpose  of  proving, 
that,  unlikely  as  it  might  seem,  the 
Lord  had  really  visited  Biggin's  Bend. 
It  was  equally  a  mystery  where  she 
learned  what  little  she  knew.  The 
«Croas  fioada  Gonfalon"  —  l>1.-s^.>d 
be  scissors  !  —  occasionally  told  her 
of  ladies  clothed  unlike  herself,  and 
of  men  different  from  any  of  the  an- 
gular tobacco-chewers  who  occasion- 
ally straggled  into  the  Bend.  And 
once  in  a  while,  at  night,  some  enters 
prising  engineer  would  drive  his  boat 
staggering  past  the  Bend,  with  two 
great  yellow  sparkling  streamers  trail- 
ing across  the  silver  and  black  <rf  the 
sky,  leaving  Ipsie's  great  dark  eyes 
dreaming  for  a  week.  ()<'(-a>jionally 
a  l»oat  would  touch  at  the  iiend  to 
take  or  leave  a  passenger  belonging 
at  the  Cross  Iloads  ;  and  then,  from 
behind  a  friendly  tree,  Ipsie  would  see, 
perhaps,  two  or  three  pretty  chfldren 
playing  on  the  guards,  perhaps  a  lady 
with  a  dress  not  of  calico  or  the  Cross 
Boads  style,  or  perhaps  a  bride,  with 
eyes  and  hair  like  her  own,  leaning 
on  the  shoulder  of  some  one  who  did 
not  loitk  the  least  V»it  like  any  of  the 
boys  at  the  Cross  Ivoads. 

For  several  years  there  had  been 
slowly  working,  through  the  miasma 
and  tobacoo-smoke  which  enveloped 
Sam  Kawery's  mind,  the  idea  that 
his  daughter  might  be  in  need  of  ad- 
Tantages  not  affi>rded  at  the  Bend ; 
and  the  effect  of  long  thought  on  thia 


subject  worked  Sam  up  to  suoh  a 
pitdi,  that  he  one  day  took  his  pipe 
from  his  mottthi  and  said,  — 
« ITiiar,  somethin'  ort  to  be  done 

for  Ips." 

"I  know  ity  Sam,''  replied  his 

wife. 

Then,  after  the  manner  of  most 
people  acqtiiesring  in  any  statement, 
they  felt  as  if  tliev  had  done  their  duty. 

But  ideius  are  restless,  even  on  the 
Mississippi  \  and  the  resistless  power 
of  truth  was  demonstrated  by  the  fact, 
that,  six  months  later,  Sam  Kawery 
took  his  pipe  from  Ids  mouth,  and 
said,  — 

^friar,  somethin'  ort  to  be  done 

for  Ipsie." 

And  M'riar  again  relied,— 

"  I  know  it,  Sam." 

Sam  pulTcd  a  few  monit-nts  longer, 
and  then  astonished  the  echoes  of 
Biggin's  Bend  by  asking,  — 

"What's  it  to  be?" 

An^  M'riar  again  fiMsed  the  situa- 
tion, and  said,  — 

That's  the  question."' 

M'riar  went  further :  she  gave  vent 
to  an  opinion  she  had  held  for  many 
years,  by  remarking,— 

"Siie  needs  religion." 

His  wife's  words  awoke  in  Sam's 
mind  the  memory  of  gamblers,  steam- 
boat-captains, fli^boatmen,  and  other 
sinners  he  had  known ;  and  a  mental 
view  of  Ipsie  standing  among  these 
affected  him  so  powerfully,  that  he 
concentrated  a  great  deal  of  indigna- 
tion, pity,  and  contempt  into  thesingle 
word,  — 

"  M<  bbe  !" 

Mrs.  Kawery  had  no  idea  of  argu- 
ing with  her  husband;  but,  to  stay 
her  own  soul  in  the  faith,  she  repeated 
as  solemnly  as  a  cracked  voice  would 
allow,— 

"  All  mankind  is  born  in  sin,  an' 
by  natur  under  the  wrath — 
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Kavvery  ast^uished  his  wife  "  I  am  a  laborer  in  the  vineyard  of 

Vy  setnally  speal^g  befoze  die  bad  the  Loid,aad  am  seeking  for 'the  lost 

UnUhed  her  quotation.  sheep  of  the  house  of  IsiaeU  " 

H'riar,''  said  he^  that  ma  writ  Sam  looked  appealiitgly  at  his  wife, 
far  deck-hands  and  the  boys  at  the  It  seemed  to  him  he  had  heard  some 
Cross  Roads  ;  but  Ipaie  ain't  mankind  such  words  when  he  was  young,  and 
at  alL  She's  a  woman,  or  goin'  to  hung  about  the  meeting-Iioui^e  door  at 
be;  an' some  day  she'll  want  a  husband,  nijjht;  Init,  if  they  nerr  ho]y,  liis  wife 
an'  she  ort  to  hev  a  good  'un.  Her  was  the  BiV>le-r('a<.ler  of  tlie  family, 
mother  got  a  good-fur-nothin' ahote  j  aud  must  know.  Mrs.  Kavvcry  re- 
an'  one  iu  a  fam'ly's  "  —  lieved  her  husband's  mind  by  devout- 
Just  here  Sam  was  interrupted;  for  ly  saying,  — 
love,  whose  wings  seem  as  much  at  ''Bless  the  Lord  ifotsmidin' ye  1" 
home  in  tobaoco-smoke  as  in  the*  "Gertinly,"  said  Saai' quite  brisk- 
perinmedairoif  rose-gardens,  prompted  ly.  "  Chuck'  yer  tn^  in  the  corner^ 
Mrs.  Karrmy  to  get  up  and  lay  a  great  captin:  hey  a  cheer?  Here's  tub- 
kiss  right  across  her  husband's  lips.  hakkor.    Mother,  pass  out  the  demi- 

"  Ef  she  gets  ez  good  a  man  ez  her  John." 

mother  did,  she'll  do  well.''  said  Mrs.  "Thank  you!"  said  the  stranger; 

Karverv,  as  soon  as  Ikt  lips  were  dis-  "but  T  nfitlicr  drink  nor  smoke." 

•  engaged  from  their  rather   unusual  Sam  loukcd  ilisgustcil ;  but.  a  bright 

occupation.  "  An'yct,- '  slie  contmucd,  thought  striking  him,  he  hurried  to  a 

her  dim  eyes  looking  a  shade  more  closet,  and  took  down  a  pack  of  cards, 

weaiy  than  eyer,    I  don't  want  no  His  pious  wife  flew  at  him  in  an  in- 

daagl\ter  o^  mine  to  spend  all  her  days  stan£ 

es  mine  hes  ben.  'Tain't  no  &ult  o*  "  Sam  I "  said  she  in  a  ^reproachful 

yoom,  Sam.*'  undertone,  "one  'ud  think  you'd  ben 

But  Sam  felt  guilty;  and,  never  raised  among  the  heathen.  Preachers 

having  studied  logic,  he  did  not  know  don't  play  keards." 

how  to  argue  liiniself  out  of  his  sense  Sam  looked  humbly  into  the  face 

of  wrong:  so  his  contrition  moved  of   superior    wisdomi   and  meekly 

him  to  press  the  faithful  old  head  asked,  — 

close  to  liis  brea.st.    A  rap  at  tlie  door  "  Don  t  they,  though  ?  " 

ended  this  oonj  ugal  tableau ;  and  Sam  "  No,  nur  dnnk  nur  smoke  nuther." 

diontedy —  "  Well,"  said  Sam,  resignedly  lay- 

"  Come  in  I "             %  *  ing  down  the  cards.  Then  he  rejoined 

The  door  opened ;  and  an  unusual  the  young  man,  looking  at  l  itn  with 

looking  young  man  appeared.     He  that  hungry  expression  which  solitary 

had  blue  eyes  and  light  hair,  and  a  people  always  bestow  upon  a  new 

smooth,  clean  face  ;  while  his  dress,  face,  and  said.  — 

though  of  common  material,  was  sus-  "  Wt-ll,  mi>ter  —  mister  "  — 

piciousi y  ch-an.    Sam  promptly  de-  "  Breeton,"  answered  the  stranger, 

termined  that  he  was  neither  a  Cross  — "  Walter  Breetou,  circuit  rider,  and 

Eoads  man,  a  boatman,  a  gambler,  nor  member  of  the  Easter  River  Confer- 

a  peddler;   and,  as  Sam  knew  no  ence." 

phasescflinmanityhut  these,  his  con-  "WeU,  Mr.  Bxeeton,  whafs  the 

Mctue  had  drifted  into  wonder,  when  news?" 

fte  stranger  abruptly  said,— .  "I  do  not  keep  pace  with  the 
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nuttoh  of  erenti/'  answewd  the  young  &ied  baoon  and  waim  saleiatos  dioFO 

pieacber.  "To  save  souls  fox  my  the  «neU      tohacao-smoke  entirely 

hearenly  Master  U  the  one  object  of  out  of  the  room.    Then  Sam  went 

my  life.  Are  there  any  professors  in  to  the  door,  and  blew  a  bom ;  and, 
this  house  ? in  a  moment  or  two^  Ipsie  appear* 

Sam  jerked  a  thuinb  toward  his  ed. 

wife,  inwardly  wisliiii^  the  preat'lier  "Ipsie,"  said  her  motlier,     this  is 

liad  a  side  which  a  man  could  get  at  Mr.  IJreeton,  thet's  come  down  here  to 

ill  £oine  way.          .  i>ave  sinners.    I  hope  he'll  do  yer  soul 

"  Ah,  sister  I"  said  the  young  man,  good." 
**  are  you  a  follower  of  the  Lamb  ?  "  The  yonng  preacher  hoped  so  too, 
Follerin'  afar  off,  as  it  were,"  as  be  noticed  Ipsie's  bright  eyes  and 
tettfolly  replied  Mrs.  Kavrery.  "I  blushing  cheeks, 
wish  my  light  shined  better,  so  Sam  "Come,  stranger,  hev  a  bite,"  said 
an'  Ipsie  might  come  into  the  fold!  Sam,  Who  felt  that  his  chance  of  par- 
Fve  labored  hard  with  both  of  'cm ;  taking  in  the  conversation  wa.-^  grow- 
but  their  eyes  scema  to  be  darkened,  ing  small.  "  Uev  plenty  of  ham-fat 
p'tic'larly  Ipsie's."  with  yer  fish  ?" 

"  Ipsie  ?  "  queried  the  preacher.  "  Sam  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Kavvery. 

''Yes,  sir, — ouirgal:  she's''—  Sam  dropped  his  knife  and  fork, 

Farther  explanation  was  rendered  and  appealed  &om  nndertbe  lowest 

unnecessary  by  the  appearance  in  the  bairs  of  bis  eyebrows, 

doorway  of  Ipeie  herself,  and  ber  Ask  a  blessin',  Brother  Breeton," 

sudden  disappearance.  said  Mrs.  KaTveiy,  looking  sorrowful- 

"  Mustn't  mind  Ipe,  Brother  Bree-  ly  upon  her  partner, 

ton,"  said  Mrs.  Kawery.  "  She  ain't  Walter  Breeton  asked  the  blessing 

used  to  strangers ;  an'  she  ollus  gits  of  the  Lord  on  the  food  before  them  ; 

out.    She'll  come  arouu'  in  the  even-  and  Ipsie,  who  had  never  lieard  any 

in'."  thing  of  the  sort  before,  stared  in  such 

"Well,"  said  the  young  man,  re-  astonishment,  that  when  the  preacher 

marking  to  bimaeilf,'' I  aincerely  hope  concluded,  and  cast  his  eyes  towards 

abe  wilL"  ber,  her  eyee  were  so  fixed,  that  she 

''Qnees  weHl  bey  a  bite  pooty  could  not  withdraw  them  until  she 

soon,"  said  Mrs.  Eavveryw  "  Sam,  see  had  done  a  great  deal  of  painful 

ef  tlier'.s  any  thin'  on  the  lines."  blushing;  seeing  which,  Mr.  Breeton 

Sam  hurried  out,  and  found  a  fine  blushed  himself,  and  knew  he  did, 

young  cat-fish;  and,  while  he  was  and  punished  himself  by  vowing  to 

cleaning  it,  Mrs.  Kavvery  put  some  strive  to  transplant  this  fair  flower  to 

corn-meal  dough  into  a  Dutch  oven  on  the  garden  of  the  Lord, 

the  hearth,  and  a  lot  of  biscuit  into  Sam,"  said  Mrs.  Kawery,  "  p'raps 

another  Dutch  oven,  and  some  slices  the  preacher  ken  tell  us  what  to  do 

of  bacon  into  a  frying-pan,  and  put  for  Ipa?" 

the  fish  into  tiie  same  pan,  and  made  Sam  drew  bis  knife  through  a  piece 

ooflfee,  and  brought  out  a  dish  of  of  corn-bread  with  more  deliberation 

honey  and  a  tin  cup  of  persimmons,  than  he  usually  displayed  at  table; 

and  was  soon  proudly  contemplating  and  he  looked  as  if  he  thought  tlio 

a  table  loaded  with  all  the  luxuries  of  matter  extremely  doubtful.    Still  his 

the  land;  while  the  mingled  odoxs  of  wife  had  commenced  the  sul^ect,  and 
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be  ccmldii't  get  awayftomit:  80  lie 
finally  said,— 

P'raps  80.  Fact  is,  xni^ti  r,  Ips  is 
fr-growin'  up;  an'  she  ort  to  her  a 
chance.*' 

**Very  trao."  replied  the  young 
minister.  '*  She  should,  of  all  things, 
be  taught  of  the  Spirit;  but  every 
yoiing  peiaoo  is  benefited  by  secular 
education,  no  matter  bow  little." 

"I  guess  tbafs  so^"  said  Sanii 
thinking  that  any  tbing  with  some 
big  words  and  the  true  ring  must  be 
correct  ;  ''  but  how's  she  to  get  this 
sic  —  sic  —  sic  —  what-d'ye-call-i t  ed- 
dication  ?  Ther  ain't  no  schools  hero ; 
an'  I  wouldn't  hev  her  go  to  the  Cross 
Iloadd  every  day.'* 

"Oui  Conference  Seminary  would 
give  her  an  excellent  education  at  a 
moderate  price,  and  afford  her  the  in- 
estimable adv:uitagi>^  uf  the  oonstant 
miuistry  of  the  Word." 

"  Mod'rit  price,  eh  ? "  said  Sam, 
wickedly  obliviou?^  to  what  had  fol- 
lowed.      Whai  s  tlie  damages?" 

"I  believe  two  hundred  dollars  a 
year  includes 

"  Two  hundred  dollais  t  Judas  anf 
tar-buckets  I  **  exclaimed  Sam. Why, 
that^s  more  money  than  I've  seed  this 
fimr  year." 

''It  is  a  great  pity/'  said  the 
preacher,  "  that  filthy  lucre  should 
come  between  a  precious  soul  and  its 
education.  Slie  might  take  a  course 
of  .study  at  home,  with  the  help  of 
her  parents.". 

"Dou'fle,"  said  Sun.  "Beadin', 
writin',  an'  doin'  sums,  is  all  me  an' 
ICriar  knows ;  an'  Ips  knows  them 
already." 

For  a  few  moments,  Walter  Breeton 
regarded  the    edge  of  his  plate  SO 

thoughtfully,  that  hi.s  hostess  was  in 
aphony  lest  a  red  ant  had  ventured 
ujKJii  the  crcH-kery.  Finally  the  min- 
ister raised  bis  eyes,  and  said,  ^ 


"  I  have  had  some  experience  in 
teaching  $  and  I  might  give  her  a  pre- 
paratory course  myself.  I  am  i^oing 
to  hold  a  twowooks'  protracted  meet- 
ing at  the  Cross  Roads  ;  and  I  might 
come  over  here  for  a  couj)le  of  hours 
each  morning,  and  teach  her  from 
such  rudimentary  volumes  as  I  may 
he  able  to  procure  at  the  Cross  Beads. 
I  should  charge  nothing  for  my  ser^ 
vices.'* 

"  By  gum,  mister  1 "  said  Sam, 
"that's  what  I  call  religion;  but  we 
wouldn't  think  of  putting  you  to  SO 
niucli  trouble." 

"  I  should  not  consider  it  trouble," 
said  the  young  preacher  quickly,  "  to, 
peradventure,  enable  intelligence  to 
make  stvaighter  the  path  of  the  Lord." 

«  Well,"  said  Sam,  "  it^s  a  bar^ 
then,  ef  yonH  letmepmrnde  a  critter 
for  ye  to  ride  back  and  fi>rth  on." 

To  this  the  preacher  assented.  As 
for  Ipsie,  she  failed  to  exhibit  a  lau- 
dable pleasure  in  the  prospect  of  edu- 
cation. '"The  Gonfalon's  "  scissors  fre- 
quently found  stories  whose  heroines 
bad  lately  escaped  from  boarding- 
schools,  and  who  wrote  gushing  letters 
descriptiTe  of  the  honors  of  knowl- 
edge-getting. And  3^t  the  young 
preacher  seemed  as  if  he  couldn't  be 
very  dreadful.  Every  time  she  caught 
his  eye,  or  he  caught  hers,  beseemed' 
pleasanter  than  before;  and  wlion,  after 
reading  a  chapter  in  the  I'ildo,  and 
offering  a  prayer,  the  youiif^  man  bade 
the  family  good-by,  to  return  in  the 
morning,  if  one  of  Sam's  friends  (to 
wbom  Uie  preacher  bore  a  note)  could 
supply  a  hoise,  Ipsie  almost  wished 
fbr  morning  and  school-time. 

The  air  of  the  next  day  had  barely 
been  scented  by  Sam's  first  pipe^ 
when  the  clatter  of  hoofs  announced 
the  approach  of  the  preacher.  Ipsie 
immediately  retreated  to  the  corn- 
field, from  which  she  was  promptly 
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dragged  back  by  her  mother  to 
find  Mr.  Breeton  unwrapping  some 

books. 

"  I  have  brought,"  said  he,  "  works 
on  gpogrnpliy,  history,  and  elocu- 
tion, besi<le.s  an  introductory  treatise 
on  grammar;  and  I  beliere,  that,  with 
fair  attention;  jour  daughter  will  in 
a  fortnight  be  able  to  continue  these 
stodies  without  assistance.  But,  as 
every  good  and  perfect  gift  cometh 
from  above,  let  ns  first  invoke  the 
divide  blessing  on  our  efforts."  And 
he  mvulo  a  short  prayer,  after  which 
Mrs.  Kuvvcry  disappeared,  taking 
her  .husbiuul  with  her,  and  leaving 
#       Ipsie  and  her  new  tutor  alone. 

Walter  Breeton  soon  discovered 
that  his  pupil  was  encumbered  by  no 
fslse  principles  or  incorrect  teachings : 
so  he  delightedly  prefaced  the  lesson 
on  geography  with  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count of  the  creation  ;  condensed  the 
history  of  the  Jews,  the  Church,  and 
the  Reformation,  bi-for^  he  opened  the 
text-book  on  American  history  ;  and 
read  chapters  of  Isaiah  and  of  St. 
John's  Gospel  to  illustrate  elocution- 
ary principles.  And  the  pupil  sat  in 
mnte,  open-eyed  wonder :  it  seemed  to 
her  he  must  be  a  hundred  years  old, 
he  knew  so  much.  She  was  not  a  bit 
afraid  of  him,  though ;  for  he  was  not 
at  all  like  the  teachers  in  books.  He 
asked  all  (pifstions  in  the  gentlest  of 
tones  and  with  the  kindei^t  of  looks  : 
an<l  when  she  said,  I  don't  know," 
as  she'  was  compelled  to  do  in  answer 
to  most  of  his  questionsy  he  acted  as 
if  it  was  the  answer  he  had  always 
been  accustomed  to. 

As  for  Breeton  himself,  he  found 
his  pupil  far  more  intelligent  and 
attentive  than  any  he  had  evertaught ; 
for,  in  the  graded  school  of  his  native 
villii'40.  lie  h:i<l  taught  only  classes  of 
Bni:'.ll  boys,  whose  grades  were  mostly 
of  stupidity.    But  Ipsie's  great  dark 


eyes  seemed  to  be  taking  in  every 
thing  he  said ;  and  it  was  decidedly 
pleasant  to  have  such  eyes  fixed  on 
one,  and  sucli  close  attention  given  to 
instruction.  Wliy  could  he  not  teach 
her  the  wisdom  of  all  wisdom  ?  lie 
closed  the  books,  lodced  earnestly  into 
her  eyes,  and  said,— 

My  dear  young  fiiend,  the  teach- 
ings of  these  books  are  not  to  be 
despised ;  but  let  me  impress  upon 
your  mind  the  imi)ortance  of  the 
Book  of  books,  and  the  value  of  its 
teachings :  may  it  be  a  light  under 
your  feet  and  a  lamp  unto  your  path- 
way ! " 

"  I'm  afraid  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean,"  said  Ipeie  timidly. 

**  I  mean,''  said  the  young  preacher, 
with  a  pitying  sense  of  his  superimity 
over  the  ignorant  girl,  that  it  will 
be  unto  you  an  ark  of  safety,  into 
which  you  can  flee." 

Ipsie  still  looked  unenlightened. 

"Do  you  not  comprehend  my 
meaning?"  said  Breeton,  witli  far 
more  patience  than  he  usually  ex- 
hibited toward  stupidity.  "I  mean, 
it  teaches  you  <tf  Christ,  and  how,  by 
&ith  in  him,  you  will  be  enabled  to 
pass  from  death  unto  life." 

"  Teaches  me  what  ?  "  asked  Ipue, 
with  a  timidity  painful  to  witness. 

"  Teaches  you  of  the  Lamb  of  God, 
that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the 
world,"  said  the  preaclicr,  his  face 
lighting  up  with  pious  t'litliusiusui. 

Ipsie  burst  into  tears.  The  young 
preadier  exclaimed, "  Bless  thelkird  I " 
Now,  at  last,  he  had  been  graciously 
pleased  to  send  conviction.  But 
Breeton's  ardor  was  suddenly  cooled ; 
for  the  weeping  girl  exclaimed,  — 

I  know  I'm  awful  stupid;  but  I 
don't  understand  a  l)it  what  you  say." 

Breeton  sighed.  "  My  poor  girl,'^ 
he  said,  you  must  ask  (xod  tor  liglit ; 
you  must  lay  hold  of  the  horns  of  the 
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altar.  Wrestle  with  the  angel,  and 
do  not  let  liim  go." 

"  I  (lou't  make  that  out)  either/' 
fiobbed  Ipsie. 

That  ia  becatue  the  Adversazy  is 
atriring  to  vrtain  doinmum  orer  you/' 
aaid  Bieetom.  "Bnt  by  faith  lay 
hold  of  the  promiaeey  and  make  your- 
self a  joint-heir,  with  Him,  of  eternal 
hfe." 

lij  this  time  Ipsie'a  mortification 
had  thrown  her  into  .such  a  violent  tit 
of  crying,  that  she  was  unal)le  to  pro- 
claim her  ignorance  any  fiu  tlier  ;  and 
Brt^ton  knelt,  and  earnestly  besought 
the  Lrad  to  cast  the  scales  from  the 
cyea  of  the  sorrowing  one,  to  wash 
her  in  the  blood  of  the  Xiaml^  and  to 
fredher  withthebteadofliiSk  Then 
he  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  back 
to  the  Cross  Beads,  sorrowfully  mns- 
ing  on  the  dominion  the  Prince  of 
thin  worM  had  over  the  souls  of  his 
suhjt'cts.     The  thought  stimulated 
him  to  more  earnest  endeavor;  aii«] 
though,  iu  his  sermon  that  night,  he 
innocently  clouded  the  Lord  by  a 
mass  of  verbiage  which  OTen  those 
who  knew  it  best  comprehended  bat 
dimly,  hia  earnestness  pierailed  upon 
many,  and  led  theqi  to  seek  Him 
whose  power  is  perhaps  best  manifested 
by  the  ease  with  which  he  makes  him- 
self visible — despite  the  thick  veils 
which  men  place  between  him  and 
hii»  creatures  —  to  all  who  really  wish 
to  find  him.    And  in  the  morning 
he  rode  back  to  the  Bend,  beUeving 
that  the  Locd  was  with  him,  snd  that 
he  would  make  stiaight  the  way  of  his 
handmaiden. 

Sam  Kavvery  gaaed  upon  the  young 
man  with  plainly  visible  disfavor. 

blister,"  said  Sara,  "  Ips  hez  ben 
a-a.'.kin' the  mother  an'  me  what  some 
of  the  things  you've  hen  a-sayin'  to 
her  means  j  an'  neither  of  us  can  tell 
her,  though  the  moHierteOs  her  they- 


're all  right.  Now,  I  hain't  got  no 
objections  to  her  hevin'  r>iVile  iarnin'; 
but  what  I  waftt  to  know  is,  Ain't 
ther  no  plain  English  in  the  Bible 
nowhar?  or  is  it  writ  only  for  fel- 
Ibib  thafs  ben  to  college?  'Pears  to 
me  a  good  deal  like  talkin'  Batch, 
the  Ihitbhmen  andentand  it  thenn 
selves ;  but  nobody  else  does." 

Just  then  there  sanntered  out  of 
the  house  a  middle-aged,  well-dressed 
man,  who  bowed  to  Breeton,  and 
said,  — 

''Going  by  the  boat,  sir?*' 

"No,  sir,''  replied  Breton. 
I  am,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  and  I 
suppose  I  can  wait  a  day  longer  in 
this  oonlbnnded  hole." 

I  am  a  minister  of  the  gospel," 
said  Breeton,  ''and  am  at  present  tu- 
tor to  our  host's  daughter." 

"Indeed!  "  said  the  stranger.  "I 
synij)athize  with  you;  for  eighte^ 
months  after  I  left  Yale"  — 

"Yale?"  interrupted  Breeton  :  ''you 
must  have  enjoyed  rare  spiritual  ad- 
▼aatages." 

'•Um— >oh,  yest  certainly,"  said 
the  stianger.  "But  somehow  they 
neyer  seemed  to  benefit  me  moch. 
The  fact  is,  I  was  so  puzzled  and  con- 
fused about  religious  matters,  that  I 
never  knew  what  to  belieye;  an^  I 
don't  know  to  this  day." 

"Mr.  ■*  began  Breeton. 

"  Hartinger,"  said  the  stranger. 
Mr.  Hartinger,  would  you  object 
to  joining  with  us  in  prayer  ?  "• 

«Not  in  the  leasl^"  replied  Mr. 
Hartinger* 

Breeton  called  the  family  together, 
and  deli?eied  a  short  but  earnest 
prayer.  Sam's  strictures  were  still 
fresh  in  his  mind;  and  he  found,  in 
attempting  to  pray  in  different  lan- 
guage from  what  he  usually  us(  <l.  ho 
made  several  awkward  and  painful 
pauses.  After  the  prayer,  Sam  and 
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Mr.   Hartinger    adjourned    to    the  instructs  us.    God  wants  us  to  regard 

bench  to  smoke ;  and  Mrs.  Kavrery  him  as  a  father ;  and  he  showed  his 

sought  the  oottODpftteh.    Breeion  great  love  ibr  110  by  sending  Christ  to 

apptoaohed  Ipsie,  and  took  her  hand  lire  on  earth,  like  other  people,  and 

tenderij.  to  die  £>r  our  sakee.  God  is  a  veal 

My  dear  gtri,"  said  he^   has  the  Being  \  and,  tiioogh  we  cannot  see  him. 
Adversary  left  you  ? we  can  become  acquainted  with  him, 

I  gaess  not,"  said  she ;  'Heastways  if  we  show  by  our  thoughts  and  ao- 

Pye  been  puzzlin'  my  head  all  night,  tions  we  want  to  be.    And  he  wanta 

and  haven't  got  any  thing  for  my  us  all  to  go  to  him  when  we  die,  and 

pains.     If  religion  is  intended  for  to  be  with  him  forever." 

everybody,  why  isn't  it  ever  talked  "That's  all   plain:  I  understand, 

about  so  any  one  can  understand  it?'^  all  that/'  said  Ipsie. 

In  his  prayer,  Breeton  had  realized  "Then  you  understand  all  I  can 

that  language,  except  such  as  he  h»-  tell  you,"  said  Breeton. 

bitoally  used,  was  not  oonrenient  to  "But  the  horns  of  the  altar,  and 

his  tongne.   He  had  determined  to  the  ark  of  safety,  and  passing  from 

practise  the  utmost  simplicity  of  death  to  life^  and  the.  Uood  .of  the 

speech ;  and  his  intention  was  power-  Lamb,  and  wxestlin'  with  the  angel, 

fully  strengthened  by  the  sight  of  and  "  — 

sie's  face,  always  handsome,  but  now,  "  They  all  mean  only  what  I  have 

under  the  influence  of  trouble,  made  already  told  you,"  said  the  young 
inexpressibly  tender  an<l  womanly  and  minister,  blushing  guiltily  under  the 
.  pure.  For  a  few  moments,  Breeton  half-indignant  look  the  wondering 
labored  as  he  had  never  done  before,  girl  gave  him  ;  "but  I  have  been  fool- 
yet  only  to  clothe  simple  truths  in  ish  enough  to  suppose  these  figures  of 
simple  language.  In  those  few  mo-  speech  were  aa  lamiiiar  to  others  as 
ments  he  found,  that^  during  his  min-  to  me." 

istiy,  he  had  been  fondly  repeating  ^'But  there's  fiee-will  and  election, 
sentences  which  had  no  meaning  to  and  all  those  things  mothei^s  big  black 
most  of  his  heareis ;  had  been  using  books  tell  abbut,"  said  Ipsie. 
obsolete  figures  of  speech ;  had  been  "Those  matters  are  God's  business, 
making  references,  and  drawing  simi-  and  not  ours,"  replied  Breeton  ;  and 
les,  which  no  one  but  a  theologian,  or  no  one  ever  gained  any  thing  by  med- 
a  Jew  skilled  in  the  literature  of  his  dling  with  them.  God  dix  s  not  ex- 
forefathers,  could  have  comprehended  ;  pect  you  to  know  every  tliiiig,  but 
and  liad  been  sealing  up  the  fountain  rather  to  love  with  all  your  strength, 
from  wiiich  he  implored  people  to  Do  you  suppose  your  father  an<l  mother 
drinTt.  love  you  any  less  because  you  do  not 

**  My  child,"  said  he  at  length  very  know  all  tliey  do  ?  ** 

slowly,  <'Gk)d  made  the  woild,  and  said  Ipsie,  with  an  absent 

us,  and  every  thing  we  have  and  need,  look  in  her  £Bce>  which  made  Breeton 

He  asks  no  pay  of  us  except  our  love;  think  she  would,  for  a  little  while,  be 

and  he  asks  us  to  prove  our  love  by  her  own  best  eompany.  As  he  stepped  * 

doing  right.    The  Bible  tells  us  a  out  of  th«  \ggoai^  Bun  Kaweiy  oon- 

great  deal  about  right  and  wrong;  fronted  him 

our   consciences    tell  us   a   great  "  Mist^^  >>           "  the  door  bein' 
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Doyoamean  to  tay  tbat's  a11?  tihat 

Ips,  or  anybody  else,  don't  need  to  go 
ndiin'  on  the  gioun'  at  camp-meetin', 

or  hev  a  tremendous  'sperience  some 
way,  'fore  they're  safe?  Ain't  ther 
nothin'  to  do  'xcopt  make  up  yer 
mind  to  turn  arouo'i  an'  row  'tother 
way?" 

<<Thaf8  all/'  said  Breeton,  «  except 
tbaty  after  tuning  yon  mutt  tow,  and 
keep  at  it^  and  not  let  yoonelf  drift 

with  the  current." 

"  ShoiilJn't  wonder  then,"  said  Sam, 
strolling  slowly  away,  **if  1  could  be 
a  Christ i:in  myself.'* 

Breeton  was  offering  a  silent  prayer, 
when  a  slap  between  the  shouldeia 
interrupted  liim. 

"Breeton,"  said  Mr.  Hartinger,  "X 
was  myself  an  nnintentkmal  bearer 
of  yonr  litUe  sennon;  and  I  must 
thank  yon  ftr  the  eleaiest  religions 
statement  I  have  ever  heard.  But,  if 
this  is  all,  what  becomes  of  the  arti- 
cles of  faith*?  and  which  is  the  one 
true  olmrch  ?  " 

"  I  am  too  3'ouiig  a  convert  to  an- 
swer many  questions,"  replied  Bree- 
ton :  *•  but  lionest  opinions  about  reli- 
gion do  not,  of  themselves,  constitute 
,  religion ;  and,  as  fixr  the  true  ehnrch, 
it  is  in  tiie  hearts  of  His  people." 

"Noble  yonng  heretiey  consistent 
yonng  Christian  ! "  exclaimed  Hartan- 
ger,  seiaing  Bzeeton's  hand. 

It  was  time  for  Breeton  to  start 
again  Ibr  the  Cross  Boada^  yet  he  was 


▼eiy  loath  to  go.  He  had  learned 

more  within  an  honr  than  in  his 
whole  seminary  course;  and,  while  he 
was  reverently  thankful  to  the  Great 
Teacher,  he  felt  considerable  human 
gratitude  toward  Ipsie.  Ho  started 
to  find  her,  and  express  his  thankful- 
ness. He  re-entered  the  house,  and 
found  her  still  sitting  where  he  had 
left  her. 

Ipaie^"  said  he^  in  a  tone,  which, 
though  Teiy  tender,  startled  tiie  girl, 
« I  have  attempted  to  teach  you ;  but 

you  have  ;:;iven  me  the  most  valuable 
lesson  I  have  over  had :  you  have 
taui^ht  me  to  speak  plain  Encrlish. 
But  I  shall  have  many  relapses  into 
my  old  habits ;  and  T  know  of  no  one 
else  who  will  correct  me.  Will  you 
doit— Ibr  lift?" 

Ipsie  said  nothings  bnt  blushed. 
The  yonng  preacher  looked  appeal- 
ingly;  and  her  blushes  grew  deeper. 
Still  she  said  nothing ;  bnt  as,  when 
Mrs.  Kavvery  came  in  to  set  the  din- 
ner-table, sh(»  found  Ipsie's  head  on 
Breeton's  shoulder,  and  the  young 
man  not  the  least  bit  ashamed  <»f  it, 
it  seemed  evident  that  Ipsie  had  ac- 
cepted the  situation. 

Ipsie  was  nefer  made  professor  of  - 
English  in  a  theological  seminaiy; 
bnt  she  did  the  world  good  service  in 
revising  her  husband's  sermons,  and 
did  far  more  for  God  and  humanity 
than  did  any  other  member  of  the 
Easter  Biver  Confetence. 
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COERCION  m  THE  LATER  STAGES  OF  EDUCATION. 

J.  p.  QUINCY. 

There  is  a  familiar  Latin  line  lows  to  have  staid  there  four  years 
which  makes  sumraarv  disposition  of  witliout  getting  found  out ;  but  the 
those  unscrupulous  persons  who  have   prospect  of  being  able  to  form  intelli- 
presumed  to  say  our  good  tilings  he-   gent  opinidus  upon  all  disputed  points 
fore  us.    But  a  comprehensive  form   connected  with  college  education,  fur- 
of  anathema  to  be  directed  against  nished  a  stimulus  for  our  best  effort, 
tboie  wbo  say  our  good  tilings  after  WeU,  mncli  other  business  has  since 
US  is  still  a  dendertUum.  Until  this  engaged  the  membos  of  that  corn- 
great  deficiency  has  been  supplied,  mittee;  and  somehow  it  has  happened 
men  should  possess  their  souls  in  pa-  that  the  report  of  our  investigations 
tiemce.   And  so,  when  we  read  in  our  has    never  been  published  in  iulL 
newspaper  that  the  learned  court  has  But,  heartily  concurring  in  its  gener- 
pronounced  a   decision   of  immense   al  conclusions,  we  liave  all  held  cer- 
wisdom,  and  of  unspeakable  impor-   tain  decisive  views  about  college  mat- 
tance  to  the  nation,  it  is  well  to  join   ters,  for  the  acceptance  of  which  — 
with  the  general  acclamation  over  the  according  to  our  private  capacities 
bench  of  Danieb  that  Heayen  has  and  opportanities— we  have  endeav-  ' 
sent  us.  Bat  it  is  not  well  to  finget  ored  to  prepare  the  woild.   And  at 
the  patient  laborers  at  anonymous  length  the  hour  has  struck.   In  his 
journalism  who  anticipated  that  en-  last  Annual  Report)  the  prssident  of 
lightened  judgment  by  some  score  of  HarTard  College  ventures  upon  an  ob- 
years,  and  fortified  it  with  arguments  servation  which  has  long  been  a  com- 
wliich  tlie  gonflonion  in  authority  have   monplace  among  many  persons  who 
at  length  tloiic  them  the  honor  to  adopt,   have  tried  to  understand  the  n  ipiire- 
More  years  ago  than  it  is  quite    mentsofthelater  education  in  Aiuerica. 
pleai<ant  to  specify,  a  few  persons  of      With  due  official  caution,  President 
my  acquaintance  made  an  exhaustive  Eliot  finds  it  "not  unreasonable  to 
examination  of  a  certain  American  hope  '*  that  the  Tenerable  institution 
<^l]ege.    As  we  had  determined  to  of  which  he  has  pioyed  so  efBdent  a 
do  our  work  thoroughlyi  yon  will  head  "will  soon  get  entirely  rid  of  a 
understand  that  we  avoided  the  blun-  certain  schoolboy  spirit,  which  is  not 
der  of  getting  letters  of  introduction  found  in  the  professional  schools,  and 
to  official  personages,  and  inspecting  which  seems  to  have  its  roots  in  tlie 
only  what  they  chose  to  show  us.    enforced  attendance  upon  recitations. 
We  haj)pene(i  to  hit  U})on  the  very   lectures,    and    religious  exercises." 
plan  which  has  since  been  adopted   And  after  speaking  of  the  practice 
by  Mr.  Greenwood,  the  amateur  casual,  of  foreign  universities,   and  of  the 
as  well  as  by  **  The  Tribune  reporter  average  age  of  admisnon  to  Harvard, 
who  feigned  madness  in  order  to  ex-  a  notable  paragraph  is  closed  with  this 
amine  the  workings  of  an  asylum  sentence:  "'Whenever   it  appears 
from  the  inside.   We  caused  ourselves  that  a  college  rule,  or  method,  of 
to  be  put  into  the  institution  that  we   general  application,  is  persevered  in 
desired  to  inspect.    You  will  see  that  only  for  the  sake  of  the  least  promis- 
we  must  have  been  pretty  clever  fel-  ing  and  worthy  studentSi  there  is 
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good  r<Mison  to  suspect  that  that  rule, 
or  method,  has  been  outgrown." 
Sound  a^i  this  concluding  proposition 
ondoubtedly  is,  it  seems  to  contain  an 
implication  from  wluch  many  would 
dissent.  It  is  my  own  oonTiction, 
tbaty  wIuIa  the  reform  indicated  would 
midonbtedly  be  profitable  for  the  best 
scbdare,  it  would  be  still  more.advan- 
tageous  for  "  the  least  promising  and 
worthy  students "  trho  ahould  be 
alloirfd  to  enter,  or  permitted  to  re- 
mnin  in,  our  Jiifjhest  institutions  for 
education.  The  statement  is  here 
limited  by  the  conditions  italicized, 
out  of  respect  to  the  clear  and  earnest 
prasentation  of  opposing  views  by  the 
president  of  Princeton  CkiUege,  whose 
ktler,  evoked  by  President  Eliot's 
remarks,  is  familiar  to  all  who  follow 
oar  educational  literature.  We  have 
no  need,  then,  to  consider  that  convic- 
tion of  certain  eminent  minds,  which 
found  ex))res.sion  in  the  assertion  of 
Adam  .Smith,  that  "after  twelve  or 
thirteen  year%  pioyided  the  master 
does  his  duly,  fiMEce  or  restraint  can 
scarce  erer  be  necessary  to  carry  on 
any  part  of  edhcation."  We  need 
not  meddle  with  the  question,  How 
far  coercive  institutions,  such  as  Dr. 
Mc('osh  approves,  may  be  suited  to 
lar;::er  numbers  of  American  youth. 
It  is  enonirh  to  assert  that  there  is  a 
very  respt-ct able  class,  both  in  number 
and  intelligence,  to  whoso  needs  they 
■re  not  adapted.  Let  ns  have  coercive 
seminaries,  so  far  as  may  be  required. 
Let  them  be  called  high  schools, 
academies,  colleges,  or  what  you 
please :  it  is  foolish  to  wrangle  over 
names.  But,  in  addition  to  these,  let 
us  have  at  least  one  educational  centre 
whose  metlifKls  are  essentially  differ- 
ent. The  time  is  ripe  for  an  Ameri- 
can university  that  .sliall  worthily 
represent  the  highest  intellectual  life 
of  tiie  nation.   To  secure  this^  some 


temporary  inconveniences,  and  some 
risks  of  partial  failure,, may  l>e  well 
encountered.  Even  the  *  statistical 
and  popular  success  dear  to  catalogue- 
makers  may  be  wisely  perilled  in 
secoring  a  higher  level  for  ftiture 
effort.  Ultimate  recognition  com- 
manded  by  broadest  usefulness  will 
surely  be  given,  if  the  piQyerb  is 
boldly  reversed,  and  no  earput  vile 
taken  for  the  experiment. 

How  far  our  national  centre  of  the 
highest  knowledtje  should  be  formed 
after  a  foreign  model  is  a  matter  for 
discussion.  It  may  be  remarked, 
that  Br.  McOosh's  estimate  of  the 
German  university,  whose  imitation 
he  seems  to  deprseatei,  is  quite  cordial 
enough.  "  Berlin,"  he  tells  us,  **  with 
its  two  hundred  teachers,  can  furnish 
high  instruction  in  every  department 
of  human  learning.  It  is  the  very 
place  for  an  American  youth  to  go, 
when,  having  taken  his  degree  at 
home,  he  wishes  to  perfect  himself  in 
some  special  department  of  human 
learning."  If  we  give  its  full  mean- 
ing to  this  last  sentence^  —  a  mean- 
ing that  it  may  not  have  been  intended 
to  convey,— we  touch  the  rooted  con- 
viction upon  which  advocates  of 
nobler  standards  in  our  home  educa- 
tion base  their  demands :  for  it  is 
emphatically  denied,  that  any  Eu- 
ropean capital  is  "  the  very  place  for 
an  American  youth  to  go  "  during  the 
most  critical  period  of  his.  develop- 
ment  There  is  always  peril  in  send- 
ing young  men  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  moral  .sentimeut  of  their  nation-  > 
ality.  Its  subtle  influence  is  wanted 
to  lend  strength  to  the  feeble  will,  and 
to  separate  right  from  wrong  by  slnirp 
outlinea  It  is  humiliating  to  reriect 
how  much  the  best  of  us  are  indebted 
for  our  good  conduct  to  the  wliole- 
some  public  opinion  in  the  presence 
of  which  we  expect  to  live.  Those 
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• 

who  know  the  temptations  of  sfcndent 
life  in  the .  continental  cities  long 
for  the  diy  when  our  tmiTersity  edu* 
cation  at  home  will  leave  no  pretext 

for  this  dangerous  expatriation. 

But  it  i.s  not  the  German  uiiivor- 
gity  us  it  exists  in  Europe,  but  that 
miivjTsity  improved,  and  udajitcd  to 
our  wants  bjr  strict  periodical  exami- 
nations, whose  claims  have  found  ad- 
▼ocates.  And  here  is  thmst  &rwaid 
the  evil  of  cramming,  that  examina- 
tions are  alleged  to  induce.  It  is  dif* 
ficult  for  many  persons  of  mature  life 
to  look  at  this  olijection  judicially,  from 
tlie  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  their 
own  college  examinations  were  passed 
by  craniining;  and  this,  perhaps,  hy 
the  connivance  of  those  who  directed 
them.  The  causes  of  this  ancient 
deception  aie  not  far  to  seek.  ULtackB 
for  recitations  were  considered  ade-- 
quate tests  of  scholarship;  and  exam- 
inations were  degraded  to  exhihitions. 
The  teacher  —  whether  owing  to  his 
own  fault,  or  to  that  of  the  system  in 
which  he  was  obliged  to  work  —  was 
unwilling  that  the  true  results  of  his 
course  should  appear.  It  was,  per- 
haps, thought  desirable  that  a  given 
institution  should  be  kept  on  a  nu- 
merical equality  with  some  rival; 
or  it  seemed  hesfthat  certain  youths 
of  idle  habits,  who  could  command 
p<>w<'rful  social  infiuences,  shoold  not 
be  disgraced.  But,  whatevev  may 
have  been  the  motives,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  examinii- 
tions  were  often  arranged  with  the 
special  design  of  giving  granmiers  a 
chance.  And  I  do  not  exceed  the 
homids  of  my  personal  knowledge  in 
mentioning  that  college  toachers  have 
sometimes  given  their  pupils  very 
broad  hints  how  and  where  to  cram 
in  order  to  make  a  show.  But  what- 
ever abuses  have  existed  in  the  past, 
or  exist  to-day,  few  who  have  oonsid- 
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ered  the  matter  can  donbt  that  exam- 
inations may  be  made  tests  (tf  proficien- 
cy as  nearly  absolute  as  humanity  can 
devise.  They  can  be  made  to  indicate 
the  amount  of  knowledge  that  the 
mind  has  assimilated  far  more  truly 
than  any  average  of  marks  for  parrot- 
like recitations  from  a  text-book.  In 
a  report  upon  the  civil  service  exam- 
ination, published  in  England  in  1854, 
and  beaving  the  signatores  of  such 
men  as  Lind  Macanlay,  Pto£  Jowett, 
and  Mr.  Shaw  Lefene,  occurs  this 
emphatic  declaration:  "Experience 
justifies  us  in  pronouncing,  that,  if 
the  examiners  be  well  chosen,  it  is 
utterly  im])o.ssible  that  the  delusive 
show  of  knowledge,  which  is  the 
eftect  of  the  process  popularly  called 
cramming,  can  ever  bo  successful 
against  real  learning  and  ability.'' 
Even  Br.  MeCosh  finmkly  admits  that 
examinations  can  be  so  arranged  as 
to  render  cramming  impossible,  but 
thinks  that  not  one  examiner  in  ton 
is  capable  of  devising  them.  Al- 
though man\'  experts  totally  differ 
wnth  him  in  that  estimate,  the  matter 
is  worth  no  contrbversy.  Suppose 
that  only  one  examiner  in  twenty  can 
prevent  this  fraud :  the  reply  is  obvi- 
ous,— '*Iiet  our  national  university 
employ  the  twentieth  man." 

Two  other  oljections  of  Br.  Ko- 
Cosh  deserve  a  passing'  remark. 
^Eveiybody  knows,''  he  says,  *'that 
many  young  men  enter  college  with- 
out any  appreciation  of  study ;  and 
the  college  should  seek  to  give  them 
a  taste  for  learning  by  requiring  them 
to  come  into  daily  contact  with  kuid 
and  judicious  instraoton."  Owing 
to  the  defective  state  of  our  pre{>ara- 
toiy  schools,  and  the  easy  conditions 
for  admission  to  many  ooUege.s,  ^e 
first  clause  in  the  sentence  is,  un- 
happily, true  ;  but  it  scarcely  touches 
President  Eliofs  hopes  for  the  future. 
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Indeed,  it  may  bo  coofidently  afBrmed, 
thaty  if  the  examination-papers  pub- 
luhed  by  Hamud  CSollege  repnaent 
the  ftat  lequizements  Ibr  admiflsioii^  it 
is  Impoadble  for  applieantB  to  enter 
without  a  decided  "appreciation  of 
skody."    That  "the  college  should 
seek  to  give  them  a  taste  for  learning  " 
is  a  self-i*vident  proposition.   I  bi'lieve 
that  this  should  be  done  by  indueinfj 
gt/tnpathrfic  contact  "  with  kind  and 
judicious  iustructoES."  Whether  this 
is  beet  aooomplidied  by  compelling 
dafly  contact  with  them,  is  precisely 
tlie  qnestion  in  debate. 

Andy  finally,  Dr.  McGoeh  implies 
that  temptations  to  idleness  and  dis- 
sipation aie  coonteracted  by  the  ooer^ 
oive  syftem  at  present  in  vogue  in 
our  lii<;hest  colleges.  If  tliLs  were 
true,  It  should  at  once  settle  tlie  tjues- 
tion.  There  ia  a  sadder  necrology  to 
every  college  than  that  which  gets 
pdbltshed  upon  Commencement  Day. 
The  failnre  of  what  we  call  onr  best 
education  to  obtain  mastery  oyer  the 
Ticious  tendencies  of  humanity  is  sor- 
iDwfuUy  efident.  We  will  <  liccrfuUy 
resign,  as  a  poor  dilettante  delight, 
all  hope  of  developing  our  choice 
intellects  by  liner  methods,  if  it  can 
be  shown  tiiat  the  old  system  will 
insure  us  one  self-controlled  democrat 
the  more,  or  one  pilfering  congress- 
man the  less.  It  wonld  indeed  be 
a  fool's  bargain  to  abate  a  jot  from 
the  average  moral  character  an  in- 
stitntion  develops,  to  furnish  knowl- 
edge in  encyclopedic  rations.  But  it 
is  emphatically  denied  that  an  en- 
forced attendance  upon  a  few  daily 
exercises,  and  the  ranking  by  recita- 
tion-marks, which  belongs  to  the 
scheme,  have  any  tendency  to  prevent 
dis^pation  in  young  men  who  would 
otherwise  seek  it  The  wretched  pre- 
tence cf  school-boy  espionage « 
which,  under  eoUege  eondUiom  can  be 
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ouly  a  pretence  —  induces  a  school- 
boy sense  of  fun  in  outwitting  the 
shaUow  device.    The  collection  of  . 
hnndreds  of  yonng  men  in  a  univer- 
sity town  must  necessarily  olFer  temp- 
tations to  dissipation  that  no  compul- 
sions practicable  to  professors  can 
apprecicibly  reduce.    But  it  is  confi- 
dently maintained,  that,  in  the  case 
of  students  who  are  properly  quali- 
fied   for    collegiate  training,  these 
temptations  may  be    reduced   to  a 
minimum-  by  lifting  the  relation  of 
teacher  and  pupil  to  a  higher  level. 
The  attractions  to  sin  must  be  met 
by  those  attractions  to  intellectual 
and  moral  efifort  which  the  genuine 
professor,  when  lefb  to  himself,  can 
bountifully  supply.    We  are  bound 
to  distrust  our  ways  of  conducting 
the  later  education  until  a  hearty 
co-operation  in  the  purposes  of  col- 
lege-residence, instead  of  being  the 
peculiarity  of  a  minority,  has  become  , 
the  pervading  spirit  of  alL  ' 

But  the  root  of  the  disorder,  which, 
more  or  less  apparently,  results  from 
the  coercive  system,  is  seldom  hon- 
estly declared.  It  lies  in  the  incom- 
potonce  of  tbe  best  professors  for 
administrative  duties.  It  is  painful 
to  think  how  many  men  ol  noble 
gifts  have  been  coiApelled  to  waste 
power  in  the  blundering  performance 
of  w<nk  that  should  never  have  been 
required  of  them.  The  eyeless  Sam- 
son making  sport  for  the  Philbtines  is 
the  prototype  of  men  of  rarer  strength, 
obliged  to  fumble  blindly  before  dis- 
cordant classes  who  were  brimming 
over  with  that  merry  sense  of  incon- 
gruity with  wliicli  youth  is  so  gener- 
ously endowed.  We  arc  slowly  learn- 
ing that  capital  can  never  be  forced 
into  a  given  employment  without  be- 
ing forced  out  of  some  other  employ- 
ment^ and  that  it  seeks  spontane- 
ously its  most  profitable  field.  That 
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costliest  capital,  the  genins  and  It  is  needless  to  say  tbat  this  mon- 

knowledge  of  a  great  teacher,  is  sah-  stioas  oomhination  fnevented  the 

ject  to  similar  laws.    You  cannot  put  greater  professors  from  filling  with 

it  to  unsuitable  work  without  dead-  efficiency  their  rightful  oflSce.  The 

oniii<;  power  in  its  proper  range,  and  awkward  attempts  at  disciplino,  wluoh 

depriving  its  possessor  of  that  lever  they  were  forced  to  make,  kept  them 

of  personality  by  which  he    might  in  relations  of  petty  antagonism  with 

move  a  generation.    It  is  needless  to  minds  that  would  have  yielded  readily 

say  that  a  teacher  in  an  institution  to  theit  higher  influence.    The  true 

for  the  later  edacation  needs  ftr  other  osder  of  college  precedence  was  le- 

qualities  than  are  essential  for  the  TCised.  Aji  inferior  cider  of  teachen^ 

snccessfnl  master  of  a  school   If  the  iHio  irare  not  above  the  work  of  turn- 

latter  be  a  man  of  good  chaiactery  a  ing  theconi|>ulsoi7  crank,  seemed  to 

student  of  human  nature,  and  versed  have  an  adFantage  over  wiser  and 

in  certain  technicalities  of  his  art,  it  better  men,  who  could  not  be  used  for 

is  not  necessary  that  he  should  pos-  the  ignoble  business.    The  niana<;ers 

sess  much  more  knowledge  than  he  is  insisted  upon    doubling  "  the  parts  of 

called  upon  to  communicate.     But  Pyramus  and  the  Lion  ;  but  it  was 

the  university  renders  its  peculiar  only  Nick  Bottom  who  rushed  forward 

service  to  the  community  by  c<dlect-  in  jubilant  readiness  to  diKharge 

ing  men  of  the  highest  standard  of  both. 

attainment.  The  true  coUege  pro-  Of  priceless  value  to  the  nation  aie 
fossor  is  never  a  pedagogue,  but  always  the  high-minded  and  studious  men, 
a  student.  He  lives  in  the  high  who,  from  time  to  time,  fill  chairs  in 
atmosphere  of  his  science,  whether  it  our  best  colleges.  They  .are  indeed 
be  moral,  speculative,  or  exact,  lie  ignorant  of  the  arts  of  money-getting, 
comes  to  his  class-room  fresh  from  the  and  unacquainted  with  pluises  of  nn- 
investigation  of  a  great  subject,  and  regenerate  human  nature  of  winch 
filled  with  enthusiasm  for  further  the  man  of  aiTairs  has  daily  experi- 
knowledge  of  it  ;  and  it  is  by  the  at-  ence.  Never  having  been  more  than 
mosphere  he  brings  with  him  that  the  one-half  boyi — and  tiiat  the  best  hal^ 
minds  of  his  pupils  must  be  invigo-  — they  find  it  difficult  to  comprehend 
rated.  When  I*  think  of  the  amiable  the  whimsical  codes  that  fetter  the  av- 
and  eminent  men  with  whom,  as  a  erage  coUege-student,  and  liave  some- 
college  student,  I  was  brought  in  times  queerest  notions  of  the  laws  of 
contact,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  evidence.  Put  one  of  these  men  to  his 
patience  of  a  system  which  seemed  right  work,  and  his  worth  is  incalcu- 
devised  to  deprive  them  of  just  the  lable.  Compel  him  to  he  judgcjury^ 
conditions  in  which  they  niiglit  have  and  executioner,  atnong  tlu)se  who  are 
been  magnetic.  They  stood  before  us  passing  through  the  most  sensitive 
jn  the  fetters  of  a  malign  enchant-  age  known  to  mortals,  and  you  have 
ment  Here  were  men  capable  of  left  nothing  nndone  to  reduce  his 
filling  the  offices  of  guide,  philosopher,  powezs  to  their  meanest  minimum, 
and  friend,  after  &r  higher  standards  While  advocating  the  Toluntaxy 
tiian  Pope  ever  fancied ;  and  some  per-  ^tem  under  the  conditions  alixady 
▼erse  foixy  was  permitted  to  neutralize  specified,  I  certainly  do  not  daini}  uiat» 
tiieir  powers  by  thrusting  upon  them  when  it  is  first  tried,  its  success  will 
tiie  additional  function  of  policeman,  seem  very  striking,   from  what  may 
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l>»^  a  pnnL'nt  doforcncc  to  the  doubts 
of  it'sjK'ctod  educators  like  Dr.  Mc- 
Cosb,  the  outgrown  principle  cannot 
ftt  once  be  thoroughly  alMiidoned,  nor 
the  better  one  honestly  eoforoed. 
Against  the  crude  and  reckless  appli- 
eation  of  reform,  which  wise  refonneis 
should  be  4he  firat  to  deprecate,  we 
hare  a  guaranty  in  the  character  of 
the  men  who  direct  our  institutions  for 
the  later  education.  No  chuii'^e  can 
instantly  penetrate  the  inner  lite  of  a 
College,  ami  show  the  gain  it  may  ul- 
timately produce.  Those  iu  authority 
will  proceed  little  by  littl^  with-  the 
fiewof  testing  alleged  improTements 
by  positiTe  and  definite  experiments ; 
and  they  are*  right  in  doing  so.  But 
it  most  never  be  forgotten,  that  the 
linjroring  consequences  of  rei:julation8 
partially  repealed  allow  only  hazy 
indication^  of  results  that  might 
follow  their  total  ahrocj;at  inn.  Some 
time  must  elapse  before  those  inde- 
finable influeaoes  which  constitute  a 
moral  dimate  can  make  themselves 
felt 

Bat  when  the  period  of  probation 
is  passed,  —  and  marks  and  compul- 
sions, and  personal  competitions,  have 
been  consigneil  to  their  place  among 
prorisional  metho<ls  in  the  liij^her 
training,  —  1  lu-lieve  that  recitations 
(if  daily  in.^tructions  are  still  culled 
by  that  name)  may  be  made  so  inter- 
esting, and  evidently  helpful  to  the 
student,  that  the  wish  to  avoid  them 
wfll  be  unknown.  The  sentiments 
with  which  many  hare  regarded  the 
college  recitation,  as  they  knew  it, 
were  not  wholly  without  justification. 
Four-fifths  of  it  were  useless  to  stu- 
dents who  had  mastered  the  pre- 
gcrihe<I  lesson.  Yet  all  w<'re  oblit^cd 
to  .sia,  Iiour  after  hour,  upon  j>ainrul 
benches  to  hear  those  who  would  not 
stndy  stumble  over  simplest  passages, 
or  dodge  the  very  obvious  snares  that 


the  professor  was  forced  to  set  for 
them.  And,  unhappily,  the  passive 
protests  against  the  system,  which 
the  true  teachers  oould  not  bo  re- 
strained from  makings  sometimes 
served  to  intensify  its  inherent  mia- 
chie&  There  was  Professor  — — ,  for 
instance,  who  taught  a  science  that  I 
will  call  political  economy,  and  who 
possessed  every  personal  requisitr;  for 
giving  the  hi'^'hest  intellectual  guid- 
ance. The  winning  sunshine  dif- 
fused by  the  presence  of  that  tlioni^ht^ 
ful  and  inquiring  teacher  can'  iicvt-r 
fiide  from  the  memories  of  those  who 
have  felt  its  influence.  Left  to  his 
own  reasonable  methods,  how  p^ 
fectly  would  ho  have  personified  that 
element  of  kindly  justness  in  opinion, 
which  commands  the  allegiance  of 
young  persons  !  But  the  enerjry  of 
this  man  w;v=^  lowered  and  absorbed 
by  the  fetters  in  which  lie  was  re- 
quired to  work.  Ho  was  incapable 
of  playing  the  captious  pedagogue, 
expert  in  tripping  dunces.  Students 
were  permitted  to  keep  their  text*  • 
books  open  in  his  recitation-room,  and 
were  called  upon  in  regular  sequence. 
But  habits  created  by  cn^fomary  :ir- 
rangeraents  were  not  to  be  changed 
by  this  covert  repudiation  of  the  prin- 
ciple ui)on  which  they  rested.  The 
recitation  was  still  for  iiun'ks  /  and 
these  were  to  be  obtained,  not  by  a 
general  comprehension  of  the  science, 
but  by  memorizing  those  few  passages 
of  a  text-book  upon  which  each  was 
to  exhibit  But  suppose  this  gifted 
teacher  had  been  permitted  to  sul)s(i- 
tute  his  own  electrit;  forces  for  the 
dull  meclianit'al  ones  by  wliicluhe  wxs 
forced  to  grind  out  c<M-taiii  results! 
If  I  venture  to  put  in  words  the  per- 
suasions that  might  have  inamxurated 
a  free  intercourse  with  his  classes,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  no  type  can 
represent  the  gentle  tones  that  would 
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have  filled  them  with  abonading 
power  :  — 

"We  have  come  together,  young 
gentlemeiii  to  pursue  some  studies  in 
political  economy.  We  sliall  use  Mr. 
Mill's  work  as  a  tcxt-ltook  :  but.  iu 
connection  with  it,  I  sliall.  fiDin  titne 
to  time,  advise  yju  to  read  portions 
of  the  worka  of  other  authors.  By  a 
firee  interchange  of  question  and  reply 
we  shall  make  our  study  interesting. 
Some  of  the  forms  of  the  old  recita- 
tion we  shall  find  it  well  to  retain. 
From  time  to  time,  I  shall  ask  those 
whp  are  willing  to  be  called  upon  to 
give  in  their  own  lanixua'^e  the  results 
of  our  rea<ling  and  conversatiojis.  1 
may  an><wer  a  question  about  the  ex- 
aniinutious  that  are  to  be  passed  at 
the  end  of  the  term,  by  saying  that  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  For 
a  statement  of  what  will  be  required, 
together  with  the  penalties  for  fiiil- 
ure,  I  refer  you  to  the  regulations 
issued  by  the  busiiir->  Mianagers  of 
this  institution.  I  will  mention  only 
that  these  examinations  are  minute, 
and  will  be  coii«Iuft«'d  chietly  in  writ- 
ini;^.  They  will  thoroughly  test  your 
real  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  our 
study  by  evidence  as  nearly  infallible 
as  the  experience  of  experts  can  de- 
vise. But  let  this  be  tiie  last  word 
or  thought  we  give  to^them.  We 
have  only  t^  feel  the  mterest  and 
value  of  the  science  as  it  opens  brfore 
us;  and  we  need  trouble  ourselves  as 
little  about  the  t(?sts  of  the  examiners 
as  the  wise  man  is  concerned  al>out 
the  ways  in  which  tlifr  world  will  iind 
him  out." 

But)  Jiowever  confident  we  may  be 
that  there  is  no  surer  way  of  promot- 
ing honor  and  self-control  among  a 
good  class  of  young  men  than  by 
assuming  these  qualities  to  exist,  it  is 
certainly  true  that  some  restraining 
machinery  must  be  kept  ready  for 
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action  Vhere  large  numbers  are 
brought  together.  If  the  bolts  of 
discipline  are  not  to  be  thrown  by  the 
weak  and  erring  hands  of  literary 

lirnfcssors,  to  what  ]>ower  sliould  ^hey 
pr-'pt-rly  be  conlidcd  1  answer, 
The  bus  s  of  the  laud  for  the  i>rotect  ion 
of  {X'r>oa  and  of  property', ^nd  for  the 
correction  of  lawles.-nei^s  Jind  vice, 
shou)d  be  enforced  by  the  business 
managers  of  the  university.  Any 
police  fmroe  found  necessary  to  protect 
buildings  and  grounds  should  be  pro- 
vided. A  salaried  law-ofiBcer  should 
be  employed  by  the  council  of  direc- 
tors to  protect  the  interests  oS  their 
trust  by  the  methods  known  to  his 
craft.  It  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  the  outrageous  a«^saults 
that  are  sometimes  committed  under 
the  name  of  hazing would  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  investigation  and  pun- 
ishment of  the  courts.  The  crime  of 
endangering  property  and  life  by 
bonfires,  or  otherwise,  should  be  prose- 
cuted by  a  vigilant  attorney.  Offences 
which  the  law  caiuiot  restrain  (and 
these  are  fewer  thau  nii^'lit  be  sup- 
posed) sliould  be  reported  to  the  coun- 
cil of  directoi-s,  to  be  dealt  with  by 
warning  or  expulsion,  as  should  seem 
best  But^  these  forces  existing,  they 
would  rarely  or  never  be  called  into 
action  against  young  men  who  had 
learned  how  to  study,  and,  in  their 
daily  intercourse  with  their  teachers, 
were  gaining  that  invaluable  part  of 
education  which  comes  through  inde- 
pendent, res|X3nsi1)le  actiim. 

TIh!  suliject  of  discipline  adminis- 
tered by  the  instructors  in  the  highest 
education  is  so  admirably  treated  by 
President  Venable  of  the  University 
of  Virginia,  that  little  can  be  added 
to  a  citation  of  his  remarks :  ]^ave 
seen  the  plan  of  trusting  to  the  stu- 
dents' honor  and  of  the  abolition  of 
all  espionage  tested  here,  and  in  the 
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Unnreisitj  of  South  Carolina.  It  haa 
also  been  adopted  in  most  of  the 

Virginia  colleges  with  the  best  results. 
Its  effects  in  imbuing  the  body  of 
the  students  with  the  spirit  of  truth 
and  candor,  in  giving  th«'in  the  pr«->per 
scorn  for  a  lit',  and  in  promoting  a 
frank  arn^  manly  intercourse  between 
the  students  and  professors,  cannot  be 
too  highly  estimated.  A  student  who 
is  known  to  have  been  guilty  of  a 
Tiolation  of  his  examination-pledge, 
or  of  any  other  Cilsehood  in  his  deal- 
ings with  the  authorities  (things  of 
fare  occurrence),  is  not  permitted  by 
his  fallows  to  remain  in  the  institu- 
tinn.  I  bclii'vo.  that,  if  this  system  of 
trij>t  and  confidence  wore  adopted  in 
all  the  colli'gps  in  the  land,  it  would 
prove  an  inestimable  blessing  to  our 
country  in  inculcating  manliness, 
troth,  and  integrity  upon  onr  fataro 
niers."  The  good  advice  with  which, 
on  many  occasions,  Massachusetts 
has  favored  Virginia,  is  handsomely 
repaid  in  these  wise  and  soggestive 
wonls. 

Compulsory  attendance  at  daily 
religious  worship  seems  to  lack  all 
l".rical  justifn-ation  itj  an  American 
uiiiversity.  One  party  of  sensible 
and  good  men  will  tell  you  that  com- 
pulsory college  prayers  are  the  master- 
device  of  Satan  for  killing  all  real 
devotion  in  the  hnman  breast.  On 
the  other  hand,  persons  of  equal  ex- 
cellence protest  against  any  form  of 
education  which  lacks  this  daily 
rei  ngnition  of  the  religious  obligations 
of  man.  ^Vhile  these  utterly  conHict- 
iug  views  exist,  it  s^'enis  to  me  im- 
possible that  a  {jrn  at  university  open 
to  all  persons,  and  respecting  all  con- 
sciences,  should  pronounce  judgment 
in  ^e  matter.  While  opportunities 
for  attending  public  worship  should 
furnished,  the  obligation  to  attend 
them  should  be  enforced  by  the  legal 
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guardian  of  the  minor  student  It 
is  a  *  responsibility  that  belongs  to 
parents,  and  which,  for  the  good  of  all 

parties,  they  should  not  be  permitted 
to  shirk.  As  testimony  to  the  fact 
of  attendance  upon  divine  service,  I 
venture  to  say  that  there  is  not  one 
parent  in  a  thousand  who  would  hesi- 
tate to  take  the  word  of  the  son  he 
is  supporting  at  college.  The  cen- 
sure, or  penalty,  for  tomissness  in  this 
duty — if  it  were  regarded  as  a  duty 
— should  be  left  in  his  hands. 

But,  while  insisting  that  mental  cul- 
ture should  be  the  sole  end  of  univei^ 
sity  requirements,  I  yield  to  no  one  in 
the  belief  of  its  inadrfjuacy  to  secure  a 
complete  and  healthy  nianh<M>d.  An 
ability  to  stand  bravely  in  a  minority, 
a  love  of  truth  that  shall  weigh  lightly 
all  earthly  advantages,  —  these  are 
the  gifts  of  a  high  and  reverent  foith. 
That  ''purification"  from  natural 
and  acquired  sin  which  Plato  consid- 
ered the  essential  condition  of  human 
worth  is  likewise  the  first  require- 
ment of  Christianity.  The  solemn  cry 
of  the  T*salmist,  "  Wherewithal  shall 
a  young  man  cleanse  his  way?" 
every  intlividual  is  bound  to  answer 
at  iiis  peril,  and  as  wisely  as  he  may. 
It  is  doubted  only  whether  this  ques- 
tion can  be  wisely  answered  by  the 
formal  regulations  of  a  secular  cor> 
poration  oimstituted  fov  other  pur* 
poses.  The  University  of  Virginia 
does  not  exact  attendance  upon  daily 
religious  serA'ices ;  and  its  ]>resident 
gives  imp<,">rtant  and  grati tying  testi- 
mony to  tlie  good  results  of  tliis  liber- 
ality. \\  lu  ll  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  persons  demiiud  for  a  portion 
of  the  students  of  a  university  instruo- 
tion  and  oversight  conformable  with 
a  special  mode  of  religious  belief 
the  foundation  of  different  halls  or 
homes  will  meet  their  wishes.  The 
occupants  of  these  institutions  maji  of  ' 
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conney  be  subjected  to  each  snpenris-  as  s  HeeoBed  executioner,  and  seeks 

ions  and  oompnlsions  as  their  support-  bis  revenge  in  a  whispered  gibe  or 

ers  approve.  doubtful  epigram.   It  is  time  that  the 

I  have  thuf^  sy)r>cified  SMne  of  the  niinenible  game  of  thrust-and-parrvT 

conditions  which    men   of  radical  played  b«-t\v<-(>n  the  crammers  and  tlie 

thouplit  believe  that  an  institution  cramme<l,  .should  pive  place  to  a  nobler 

for  the  later  edin  atioii  sliould  fulfil,  relation.    The   utmost  skill    of  the 

The  university  should  (fjraduallv  aban-  great  professor  will  ahvuys  lie  in  the 

don  its  petty  coercions  and  petty  coin-  simple  truth  of  the  tK;ience  bis  ow  li 

petition^)  and  represent,  in  the  highest  labor  iias  created  or  enlarged.  Au 

sense,  that   oommunity  **  which  was  institution  wiU  attract  such  men  — 

signified  bj  the  medieval  use  of  the  nay,  it  may  be  said  to  creaie  them 

word.    The  well-known  law  in  me-  —  by  pfoviding  them  with  congenial 

ehanics,  by  which  two  forces  not  in  work.     The  univeisity  that  best 

the  same  direction  may  be  replaced  knows  how  to  use  these  rare  tt  :u  herd 

by  a  sinc^le  force,  is  potent  in  the  im-  —men  of  sensitive  and  highly-ri  tinod 

material  world.    Wo  look  back  with  orj^ani  zations  —  may  claim  to  be  iia- 

something;  like  incrediility  to  tlif  time  tioiml  in  the  noblest  sense  of  that 

when  college  instructors  a<lministcr»  (l  niui-h-:ibused  adje<;tive.    Such  a  nie- 

corjMiral  cha-stisement  u|K)n  relractory  tro[)olis  of  learning,  where  the  highest 

students.  It  is  difficult  to  believe,  that., .  American  culture  may  thrive  under 

less  than  aoentuiy  ago,  thoseappointed  ^  most  ^tting  conditions^  it  is  to 

to  minister  to  minds  diseased  copld  be  hoped,  is  not  far  from  us.  Its 

think  of  no  better  sedatives  than  the  advent  will  fill  with  intellectual  am- 

fetter  and  the  lash.  Another  generation  bition  many  who  have  not  yet  felt 

may  look  upon  existing  relationships  such  stimulus.    Confining  its  bene- 

between  teat  her  and  taught  in   the  factions  to  the  divine  gifts  of  liberty 

later  .'<t ages  of  education  as  s<  :ir.  <'Iy  and  opportunity,  it  will  cause  a  normal 

less  false  and  deinoruli/.iiig.    For  what  expansion  of  that  mental   power  .so 

Bacon  has  said   of  i»iulosoph(>rs    is  greatly  needed  to  cope  with  tlu'  (<>ui- 

equally  api>licable  to  a  too  commonly  plex  problems  our  democracy  is  thrust- 

aceepted  status  of  college  professors :  lug  u^jou  us.    In  better  ways  than 

"They  are  stars  which  give  little  light,  by  exacting  prayers  and  praises  from 

because  they  are  so  high."    The  reluctant  youths  will  the  great  uni- 

student  is  encouraged  to  look  upon  versity  honor  Him  ''whose  service  is 

himself  as  a  victim,  and  upon  his  tutor  perfect  fireedom."  ' 
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THE  SPECIALTIES. 

BY  £.  S.  BALB. 

(An  AddroM  deUTered  before  tlie  Uleraiy  Bodetlee  of  Bates  OoUef*  and  of  Dertmoath  OoU^.) 

John  Milton  rt'tiirned  to  Kng-  loss,  if  we  can  conceive  of  it,  would 
land  from  his  foreign  travels  just  as  be  the  most  fatal ;  ami,  of  these  two, 
Elngland  was  on  the  edge  of  civil  war.  Joha  Miltou  is  the  man,  who  in 
In  France  and  in  Italy  he  had  been  thought  and  aotioni  in  character, 
welcomed  with  enthnsiaBin.  He  had  in  pditicS)  in  his  hope  and  effort  for 
been  (airly  petted  by  acholars;  he  the  coming-in  of  the  kingdom  of 
had  been  jealously  watched  by  eat-  heaveni  aay  in  one  word,  in  his  reli- 
like  inquisitors,  afraid  that  he  was  gioD|  represents  the  idea  and  the 
buddincf  heresies  into  the  true  yine;  prophecy  most  dear  to  America,  and 
■he  bad  been  serenaided  by  musicians ;  especially  to  young  America.  Some 
he  had  Ix-en  sung  by  poets  ;  he  had  illustrations  drawn  from  that  master 
been  btdoved  by  all.  But  ^lilton  life  ought  to  bo  of  use  to  young 
would  not  stay  to  be  petted  or  flat-  America  to-day. 
tered.  The  thunders  growled  in  the  John  Milton  was  the  first  scholar 
horiaon  of  England ;  the  batteries  of  his  time ;  he  was  the  first  theo- 
were  bailded  which  were  to  open  on  logian  of  his  time ;  he  was  the  first 
the  English  Sumter:  and  the  true  statesman  of  his  time;  he  was  the 
Englishman  knew,  the  true  Chris*  first  poet  of  his  tinK>. 
tian  knew,  that,  ilk  such  an  exigency,  He  was  the  first  scholar  of  his  time, 
his  place  was  home.  He  left  snnnv  When  Charles  the  Second,  fleeing  into 
Italy  for  fogciy  London,  left  flattery  exile,  wished  to  establish  his  cause 
to  tind  abuse,  left  play  for  work,  before  Europe,  he  retained  the  person 
and  work  the  liardest.  He  liad  been  then  accredited  as  the  first  man  of  let- 
graduated  at  the  university  a  few  tera  in  Europe  —  Claude  de  Saumaise 
years  before.  I  may  say,  gentlemen,  —to  write  out  the  justification  of 
tha^  when  he  turned  his  baek  upon  Charles  his  &ther.  At  the  order  of  the 
Italy,  his  last  iracation  was  over,  and  parliament,  Milton  replied.  He  rode 
the  real  commencement  <^  his  life  over  Saumaise  in  their  tournament 
had  come.  as  Charlemagne  or  Roland  would  have 

I  may  then  fairly  allude  to  his  life  ridden  down  and  ridden  over  Don 

to-day  as    an  illustration  for  some  Quixote.     And   the   name    of  the 

inquiries  which  we  will  make  as  to  showy  scholar,  who  knew,  men  said, 

li  'cral  study  such  as  that  to  which  every  thing  worth  knowing,  exists 

V"U.  trentlenicn,    devote    yourselves,  to-day  in  the  dreariest  corner  of  the 

Here  is  the  man,  on  the  whole,  most  dreariest  cyclopaedia,  only  because 

distiogoisbed  among  men  of  our  race,  Milton  honored  him  with  a  reply. 

in  our  estimate  of  distinctioo,  we  Milton  was  the  first  theologian 
are  to  giro  a  fair  estimate  to  personal  of  his  time.  Kot  eren  his  friends 
parity,  to  moral  greatness,  and  to  who  made  the  Westminster  Con- 
intellectual  power.  Of  all  men  who  fession,  not  even  such  sweet  spirits 
Bave  spoken  our  language,  Shak-  as  Herbert  and  Vaughan  and  Cliil- 
ipeare  and  Milton  are  the  two,  whose  lingworbh  and  Taylor,  who  in  m 
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opposing  camp  showed  their  unity  of 
the  spirit  with  those  wlio  OTerthxew 

tho  crown  and  tlio  throne;  not 
Hooker,  Baxter,  and  Law;  nor,  on 
our  side  the  water,  not  any  Cotton  or 
Davenport  or  M;itlnT  or  ^Villialns  of 
them  all  —  have  su  lu  Ul  the  faith  of  the 
world,  have  so  swayed  its  devotion, 
or  so  guided  its  prayer,  as  he  who 
inyoked  the  Holy  Spirit  for  his  muse; 
and  taught  all  men  the  music  of  the 
first  evening  hymn. 

Looking  bade  upon  it  all,  we  have 
a  right  to  say  ho  was  tho  first  states- 
man of  his  time.  Croinwcll  and  tho 
rest  were  trained  in  that  rou^h  Feliool 
of  stutrsnianship  which  duos  not  miss 
its  mark.  Like  our  own  dear  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  when  the  common  sense 
of  the  people  pushed  them  on,  they 
found  out  how  to  lead.  There  was  no 
lack  of  will ;  and  they  found  out  the 
way.  But  when  they  had  to  defend 
in  letters  the  work  that  they  liad 
tfone;  when,  as  against  a  defeated 
church,  or  a  throno  overturned,  they 
had  to  justify  in  eternal  argument 
their  cause,  —  whom  had  they  to  turn 
to  hut  John  Miiiuu  ? 

That  he  was  the  first  poet  of  his 
time,  the  world  allows.  There  aie 
not  wanting  those  who  say  he  was 
the  first  poet  of  all  time. 

Now,  wliat  was  the  training,  gen- 
tlemen, which  stood  Milton  in  stead 
for  sen-ice  so  various  to  the  world? 
What  were  the  early  studies  which 
laid  the  foundation  for  work  so  distin- 
guished. —  work  in  lines  so  diiVerent, 
wliicli  was,  however,  work  so  brave- 
Ij;  ^^7i  90  completely  done?  There 
axe  ugly  proTerbs,  which  say  that  a 

Jack  at  all  trades  works  ill  at  all.** 
That  may  he  true  of  trades :  clearly 
it  is  not  true  of  the  nobler  range  of 
service.  How  was  IMilton  trained  iu 
boyhood  and  in  youth,  that,  wlien  a 
m^,  he  might  serve  his  country  and 


his  God,  whether  as  advocate^  whether 
as  theologian,  whether  as  states- 
man, or  as  poet  ?  The  answer  is  in 

familiar  words:  As  hoy  and  youth, 
tlianks  to  a  fond  father's  wisdom ! 
]^Iikon  had  the  most  generoti?»,  the 
broadest  culture  England  or  Europe 
had  to  give.  He  enjoyed  wliat  wo 
rightly  call  a  liberal  education. 

The  world  was  then  what  it  is 

now  in  the  habit  of  men's  minds  and 
in  the  drift  of  their  ambitions.  There 
is  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  John  Mil- 
ton and  his  father  were  surrounded 
with  people  who  advised  some  other 
training.  They  urged,  I  do  not  doulit, 
what  i)eople  now  call  a  specialty  ;  that 
this  young  man  should  be  early 
trained  to  some  special  pursuit,  trade, 
or  calling.  Aa  time  piwsed  on,  I  do 
not  doubt  that  they  pointed  out  the 
success,  th^  brilliant  success,  of  this 
or  that  specialist,  as  illustrative  of 
the  value  of  their  counsel.  The  chief 
contractor  who  ni:nle  Cromweirs  pow- 
(Kr,  lor  instiince  (there  nnist  have 
been  such  a  man.  though  history  has 
forgotten  '  him),  the  n)aster  manu- 
facturer who  made  the  powder  which  • 
Cromwell's  soldiers  kept  so  dry,  and 
burned  to  so  much  purpose,  was,, 
doubtless,  in  the  London  of  that  day, 
a  person  of  more  mark  and  n<^  than 
John  Milton*  He  had  wronght  on 
his  specialty,  and  had  wrought  on  it 
well,  ile  lia<l  ma<le  a  good  contnict ; 
lie  made  good  powder;  and  he  gdt 
good  ]>ay.  History  has  iurgottcn  him ; 
but  1  dure  reconstruct  history  so  far 
as  to  aay  that  I  am  sure  he  rode  in 
his  carriage^  while  Milton  went  afoot; 
thst  his  wife  had  laces  and  silks  fit 
for  an  empress,  while  Milton's  wiie 
spread  thin  butter  on  tliick  bread 
for  Innv^^ry  si  lioolboys.  I  think  the 
powilcr-ci intrai't<ir  and  the  pwt  may 
have  known  each  other  at  schooL  I 
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think  he  mny  liare  nrxMed  good-nik 
tumlly  to  Milton,  as  they  met  some 
(lay  at  the  povcrntncnt  offirea  ;  and  I 
can  hoar  the  contractor  saying  to  liim- 
s^4t  with  contemptuous  pity,  "That 
is  what  comes  of  the  chissics  and  the 
mathetuatics,  Christ  College  uud  tlie 
noiveirity;  and  my  coach  and  four 
lieie  are  what  came  of  my  specialty." 
Tet  for  all  that,  gentlemen,  if  yon 
and  I  had  to  chooee  hetween  the  two 
lines  for  son  of  ours,  we  should  not 
diOQsedie  special  training,  we  should 
choo<ie  the  liberal  education  :  for  we 
should  say,  "  It  is  perfectl}'  certain 
that  the  powd'T  maMufacturing  will  be 
donp;  it  is  not  pcrtcctly  certain,  that, 
without  watcliful  care  and  (hdicate 
uursinsj,  tlie  world  will  get  its  sci- 
ence, it3  statesmanship,  or  its  theolo- 
gy, or  its  ^try."  About  the  meth- 
ods m  life,  there  need  be  no  fear. 
Tbedoabtand  danger  are  about  the 
ptindples  on  which  all  methods  de- 
pend The  methods  of  life  are  all 
that  the  specialist  fully  learns.  The 
roan  of  liberal  education  is  studying 
its  prioc^les. 

It  isunquestionahly  tnie,  that,  with 
the  immensf  enl:irq;*  nn  nt  of  human 
knowledge,  the  several  sciences  part 
SO  widely,  that  no  man  can  pretend 
to  master  tfaem  all ;  and  only  the 
Bnest  charlatan  professes  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  detail  of  evexy  vocation. 
^     *8tffl  it  is  88  true  as  ever,  first,  that  all 
sdeaeo Involves, a  knowledge  of  fun- 
damental  and    essential  pnnciples, 
Mil  that  tlie  man  who  is  not  trained 
and  habituatc<l  in  these  will  be  a 
mere  dabster  and  empiric  even  in 
tbe  method    of  the  special  science 
which  he  has  cliosen.     It  is  true, 
■gain,  that  each  science  is  to  be  in- 
Tesiigated  and  explained  by  the  same 
eternal  laws  of  tnith,  and  methods  of 
MMDtn|^  a*  every  other;  and  the 


specialist  who  undertakes  to  study  or 
to  teach  without  habit  and  experience 
in  these  laws  of  trutli,  and  methods  of 
reasoning.  hrealxS  down  again  as  dal>- 
ster  and  pretender.  Once  more  :  it  is 
true,  that  as  the  unity  of  nature  as- 
serts itself,  and  the  correlation  of  one 
force  with  another,  that  man  succeeds 
best  in  interpreting  Nature  in  one  of 
her  phases,  who  can  best  interpret  her 
in  another.  This  is  the  man,  who, 
frofh  the  brearlth  of  his  (vlucation,  can  » 
tell  something  of  the  harmony  of 
things,  of  tbe  kosmosof  the  universe. 
He  succeeds  in  his  specialty  just  in 
])ro|)r>rtion  to  the  breadth  of  his  gen- 
eral education. 

Yet  it  is  necessary  to  say  this,  and 
to  illustrate  it  by  such  memories  iis 
those  which  tell  us  to  what  educa- 
tion we  owe  John  Hilton,  and  how 
great  the  loss  would  have  been,  had 
we  specialized  him  into  a  scrivener, 
because,  in  the  rush  of  our  time,  even 
the  colleges  and  universities  have 
been  invaded;  and  the  old  narrow- 
ness of  the  specialty  is  here  and  there 
proclaimed  anejv,  as  if  it  were  some  • 
new  <liscovery  in  education. 

When  we  conu»  to  cxaniiiie  this 
trnipting  and  sjx'cious  proposal,  does 
it  amount  to  any  thing  more  than  the 
old  temptation,  that  the  child  of  God 
shall  use  the  heavenly  form  God  has 
given  him  by  setting  it  to  make  bread 
out  of  stones  ? 

What  do  we  say  of  the  same  pro- 
posal when  it  is  presented  a  little 
younger  in  men's  lives  Y 

In  my  own  home,  the  city  of  r>os- 
ton,  there  i.s  an  annual  exp*;nditure 
for  the  education  of  children  of  about 
a  million  and  a  half  of  »loIlars.  Tiie 
jioorest  child  may  take  the  a»lvan- 
tago  of  this  expenditure  till  he  is 
eighteen  years  of  age  j  and  the  meth- 
ods are  so  arranged,  that  he  may,  if 
he  chooee,  enter  with  good  instnio- 
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tion  on  many  of  the  lines  of  study 
pursued  in  most  colleges.  In  spite 
of  tills  geiioi'ou.s  provision,  liuwcver, 
the  larger  part  of  the  children  leave 
school  before  they  are  twelve  years 
old.  Tl^y  do  this  that  they  maj  ac- 
quire ocrtaiD  epecialtiefl.  It  is  now 
the  specialty  of  selling  loienges,  or 
matchea;  it  ia  now  the  specialty  of 
leasing  opera-glasses  for  the  evening; 
it  is  now  the  specialty  of  what  is 
called  a  cash-lx)y  in  a  large  retnil 
store:  it  is  not  an  apprenticeship, 
whit'li  ediiratcs  a  boy  for  hitjlicr  life. 
At  twt  lve  he  is  too  young  for  that. 
It  is  only  a  specialty  which  enables 
him  to  earn,  week  by  weel^  about  as 
much  as  will  pay  for  his  food. 

When  we  see  this  in  the  case  of 
the  little  boy  or  girl,  we  all  regret  it. 
There  is  then  no  question  that  the 
decision  of  the  parents  is  wrong.  By 
all  means  in  our  hands,  we  attempt 
to  change  that  derision.  In  lioston 
we  are  at  this  moment  trying  to  inti-o- 
ducc  into  the  schools  such  technical 
education,  in  sewing,  in  carpentry,  and 
.other  useful  arts,  as  may  [>cr8uade 
short-eightod  parents  to  keep  their 
children  at  school  a  little  longer;  for 
we  think  even  half  a  loaf  is  better 
than  no  bread.  We  do  not  do  this  lu>- 
causewelikctodo  it:  we  accept  it  as  the 
necessity  fori'ed  upon  tis  l»y  the  (k-ter- 
mination  of  ignorant  pan-uts  to  gain 
the  imiiiediate  n  ttirn  of  bread  and 
butter  for  the  education  which  is  given 
to  their  children.  We  see  tfiat  the 
lon)]rer  we  can  put  off  the  acquisition 
of  the  specialty  the  butter. 

This  principle,  which  is  acknowl- 
cdgi'd  by  all  in  the  case  of  boys  arid 
girls,  loses  none  of  its  force  when  it 
is  applied  in  the  lives  of  young  men 
anl  young  women.  Of  course,  in 
civilized  life,  each  man,  soom  r  or  later, 
roust  have  his  .'Special  training  in  the 
aenriee  which  he  is  to  render.  But  the 


precise  object  for  which  we  have  found- 
ed these  colleges  is  to  give  the  liberal 
and  hroad  foundation  on  which  that 
training  is  to  be  based.    And  the 
rule  ot  life  might  bo  stated,  almost 
without  an  exception,  that  the  longer 
the  special  training  could  be  post- 
poned, so  the  generops  preparation 
were  still  in  progress,  the  better  for 
the  man,  and  the  better  for  mankind. 
The   fine  and  analytic  division  of 
labor  for  which  the  specialist  pleads, 
results,  he  thinks,  in  a  certain  ifn- 
provement   in  the  quantity   or  the 
quality  of  the  world's  mauufacture. 
If  one  man  always  does  one  thing, 
and  another  man  always  does  another 
thing,  each  man  growing  perfect  in 
his  specialty,  the  result  will  be,  we 
ate  told,  better  pins  in  your  pin-fac- 
tory, more  sheetings  from  your  ma- 
jestic mills,  finer  type  for  your  news- 
pajv-M's,  and  Remington   ritles  nioro 
highly  tinished  in  your  armories.  All 
this  is  very  possible.    But  the  argu- 
ment forgets  that  this  world  was  not 
created  for  the  manufacture  of  pins, 
of  sheetings,  of  newspapers,  or  of 
rifles;  it  was  created  for  the  train- 
ing of  men:  and  the  man  is  made 
more  perfect  and  more,   not  by  his 
deftness   in  this  handicraft,  or  his 
knack  in  that  trade,  hut  as  one  part 
<tf  his  being  is  thoroughly  wrought 
in  with  anotiier  part,  body  with  mind, 
and  mind  with  soul. 

The  great  modern  patron  of  that 
system  of  industry  which  makes  each 
man  do  what  ho  can  do  cheapest,  and 
diirides  labor  so  that  one  man  shall 
ni;ike  the  In  ads  of  pins  perfcctl}',  and 
.shall  be  capable  of  nothing  else,  that 
another  man  shall  point  them  per- 
leotly,  and  l>e  fit  for  nothing  else,  is 
Ad:ini  Smith.  It  "might  he  enough 
to  say,  tliat,  if  Adam  Smith's  theory 
Could  have  been  properly  carried  out, 
he  would  hare  spent  his  life,  not  in 
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vniting  treatises  of  political  economy^ 
bat  in  fisbing  for  herrings  on  the 
shore  of  Scotland  \  that  being  the  in- 
dustry for  which  nature  seems  to  have 
Ik  st  fitted  that  region,  had  not  tlie  re- 
strietions  of  government  or  eivilization 
introduced  other  life  tliere.  A<iani 
Smith  is  himself,  then,  an  illtistratii)ii 
how  mucli  the  world  gains  when  the 
boy  and  the  man  is  trained  to  some 
bvoader  and  higher'life  than  the' mere 
q»eeialty  to  which  circumstanceay  or 
what  people  call  "nature/'  would 
have  directed  him.  Have  we  not, 
in  our  own  history,  had  instances. — 
instances  enough  to  teach  us  what 
the  country  gfiins  by  training  its  citi- 
zens in  the  broader  culture?  Like 
the  old  Greek  culture,  it  enal)l('S  them 
to  turn  to  any  service,  ^\  llat  is  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  history  of  the 
war?  Who  were  our  diplomatists, — 
our  Adams  and  Harsh  and  Motley*? 
They  were  men  who  had  been  trained 
in  the  broader  culture  and  took  up 
the  specialty  of  diplomacy  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  just  as  Themistocles 
led  a  fleet  without  having  been 
traioed  to  the  .'^pei  iulty  of  a  sailor. 
The  s[>oi  ial  ac<-oinpli>hnient,  imleed, 
is  only  cliarlatanism,  wlien  it  is  not 
based  on  knowledge  of  the  principle 
employed.  Such  u  therole-of-thumb 
reckoning  of  the  seaman  who  does 
not  know  why  his  latitudes  and  lon- 
gitudes come  rights  and  is  wholly  the 
slare  of  his  process. 

*It  was  my  fortune,  once,  to  sit  for 
seferal  davs  l>y  the  si<le  of  tlie-  late 
Gov.  Aiiiirew  of  Massachusetts,  while, 
witii  -skill   aful  .'success  wliich  I  will 
not  pr«'t<-n'i  to  describe,  he  presided 
over  a  large,  excited  assembly,  which, 
bat  for  liis  admirable  gift,  would  have 
been  stormy.    When  all  was  done,  I 
Tentnrcd  to  felicitate  htm  on  his  .'suc- 
cess,        think  I  h.ave  succeeded," 
Hud  he;    and  I  believe  it  is  because. 


in  an  my  life^  I  hare  only  for  three  or 
four  hours  been  in  the  chair  of  any 
assembly.   I  believe  iCis  because  I 

know  nothing  of  the  technics  of  par- 
liamentary law.  I  mean,"  ho  add- 
ed with  earnestness,  "that  I  have 
been  trying  all  through  these  days 
to  apj)ly  the  principles  of  justice,  of 
truth  and  common  sense,  in  the  forms, 
which  were  of  course  familiar  to  me, 
of  jeliberatiTe  assemUies."  Gentle- 
men, I  could  not  but  contrast  that 
verdict  with  the  verdict  of  one  of 
your  own  statesmen  who  stowl  with 
me  one  day  in  the  galleiy  at  the  Capi- 
tol, as  an  acute  parliamentarian,  wdio 
has  thus  far  never  been  :iny  thing  Init 
an  acute  j»arliamfntarian,  di^^sected 
some  [)oint  of  order  to  the  bottom. 
*'  I  Would  not/'  said  your  senator, 
"  know  OS  much  as  that  man  knows 
of  parliamentaiy  law,  no,  not  if  yon 
gave  me  the  world  I "  Take  that  as  a 
not  unfoir  contrast  of  the  difference 
between  principle  and  method,  if,  by 
any  misfortune,  either  must  be 
learned  alone. 

The  man  who  does  not  understand 
the  principle  will  constantly  be 
blundering  in  his  method.  The 
amusing  stories  of  the  blunders  of  the 
accurate  Chinese  imitators  are  illus- 
trations. But  more  than  this,  and 
worse  than  this,  the  specialist  who 
has  not  laid  a  generous  foundation  for 
his  art  cannot  explain  it  to  another,  . 
na  I  mot  wisely  conduct  the  experiments 
juv  advancing  it:  ho  can  only  n'peat 
the  processes  t  d  which  he  hiin;^clf  is 
bred.  The  hackne\'c'd  anecdote  says 
that  i\Ianslield  told  the  Indian  judge, 
who  hud  not  been  trained  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  law,  to  make  his  decisions 
boldly,  and  they  would  be  right,  but 
to  beware  how  he  gave  his  reason^ 
f' )  r  t  hey  would  surely  be  w  ron  g.  Pre- 
cisely 80,  the  mere  specialist  cannot 
give  his  reasons.   Ho  has  to  work  by 
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a  lecipe ;  and  wliat  becomes  of  sach 
irork  ?  It  was  such  work  whicH  the 
artisans  of  old  time  wroagbt  in,  —  in 
tbelostart^  —  overwhose  monuments 
we  aro  left  to  wonder.  Such  workmen 
lenrncil  tho  process ;  luit  tlicy  were 
powerless  to  c\-|)lain  tho  princi[)h»  :  so 
the  al)i<linj:»  or  otcriial  clomoiit  was 
gone.  Tlio  science  ceased  to  be  a 
Boienee:  it  became  an  art,  a  knack,  a 
secret,  a  memory,  a  shadow,  and  then 
was  gone  forever. 

Of  modem  science,  on  the  odier 
hand,  the  glory  is,  that  it  is  built  up 
on  certain  eternal  principles  wlu'ch 
liave  found  their  formulas  in  what 
we  call  l.iw^.  A  kno\vletl<;o  of  these 
laws  lea<l.s  to  the  true  experiment, 
anil  to  tho  simplifying  of  scienro. 
All  true  scieuco  is  seeking  to  make 
science  simpler  and  simpler:  it  is 
seeking  to  find  the  general  principle 
of  which  these  special  arts  are  only 
the  illustrations.  The  greatest  vic- 
tory of  modern  sciences,  the  correla- 
tion of  physical  forces,  is  an  exquisite 
in.stauce  of  the  answer  <^ivcn  to  men 
^^  llo  were  ai»lo  to  intorro;:j;ito  nature 
not  with  one,  hut  with  many  ques- 
tions. And  tlie  bold  su;^t5e*tions  and 
liMcinatiug  generalizations  of  the 
most  distinguished  naturalists  of  our 
time — of  your  Darwins  and  Huxleys 
and  Tyndalls  —  are  gifts  to  us  from 
minds  which  have  been  trained  not  in 
<«e  line  of  research,  nor  in  two,  but 
in  many,  I  might  almost  saj-  in  all. 
Their  generalization  takes  its  value 
from  tho  range  of  their  ob«:ervatioii. 
Then  the  statement  of  it  is  intellii/i- 
ble,  because  they  have  not  disregard- 
ed intellectual  sciences  of  analysis, 
of  investigation,  and  of  argument. 
And  once  more :  their  methods  are 
intelligible  because  there  is,  and  they 
know  there  is,  a  principle  behind. 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  that,  for  all 
tiiese  reasons,  we  should  be  glad  in 


every  case  to  postpone  the  training 
for  the  specialty  as  long  as  possible. 

Wo  are  to  .make  the  studies  in  prepa- 
ration for  it  bro:vl  enough  to  train 
every  facult}'  of  body,  mind,  or  soul. 
It  is  only  in  the  lowest  grades  of  life 
that  we  do  n(»t  ihid  fault  with  the 
al>sen("e  of  oitln^r  side  of  surh  training, 
"\Vo  do  not  ask,  perhaps,  that  a  hod- 
carrier  shall  movegraeefully,  or  speak 
fluently,  or  talk  without  profanity. 
But  just  so  soon  as  life  calls  for  lead- 
ers, just  so  soon  as  a  crisis  comes,  so 
soon  as  education,  ormenof  education, 
are  in  question,  wo  ask  that  body, 
mitid.  and  ^onX^  all  shall  be  all  ready 
for  our  service. 

])oes  any  one  venture  to  make  what 
m<-n  call  tho  crucial  test  the  test 
of  success  in  war?  If  you  inquire 
there,  our  own  experience  is  all  on 
one  side.  The  education  of  West 
Point,  which  has  given  such  vigor  to 
our  armies,  is  thoroughly  liberal,  aud 
by  no  means  technical  or  speciaL 
What  men  write  English  like  your 
W<'st  I*oint  army  officers?  what  men 
belter  understand  the  relations  of 
science  with  science?  nay,  what 
men  have  been  more  succes.sful  in 
their  practical  interpretation  of  con- 
stitutional law  ?  And,  if  you  will  ask 
the  most  successful  of  tiiem  as  to 
what  is  the  best  preparation  for  West 
Point,  they  will  tell  you,  wifli  i  it  ex- 
ception, that  the  best  introduction  to 
West  Point  is  the  fidl  training  of 
one  of  our  cftlleges.  Yes.  gcjill.  nii'n  ; 
and  if  you  look  outside  Wis^  ]*oiut, 
in  the  army,  the  verdict  is  the  same. 
What  men  rose  to  rank  most  distin- 
guished, and  won  the  love,  as  well  as 
the  honors,  of  the  country,  as  did  the 
m^n  whom  your  alma  mater,  and 
yours,  and  mine,  had  trained  not  for 
one  service  only,  but  to  bo  ready 
for  whatever  call  of  duty?  In 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  it  is 
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■enough  for  me  to  allude  to  Cliamber-  thought  of  its  founders.    Here,  at 

lain  and  SjWantts  Thayer.   Let  me  le&st,  I  need  only  wSer  to  the  een- 

indalge  a  personal  regard,. and  speak  tral  demand  of  all  Chrietian  educa- 

with  a  regret  which  is  not  peieonal,  tion,— the  demand  made  hy  him  who 

hat  national,  in  naming  for  my  own  was  a  scholar  before  he  was  an  apo»- 

alma  mater  ova  Lowell  and  Wads-  tie ;  who,  in  the  schools  of  Jewish 

worth.    Or  let  me  speak  for  the  coan>  thought,  and  even  from  the  teachers 

trv,  when  I  name  men  still  living:,  —  of  Gentile  wisdom,  had  learned  what 

Have*  an<l  Tt  rrv,  and  Mutler  and  the  wisdom  of  men  had  to  sav  in 

Chamberlain, ami  ilawky  and  Howard,  these  t])ings.     It  is  St,  Paid  who 

Did  not  such  men  lead  their  soldiers  rises  above  tlie  wisdom  of  the  flesh 

nnder  fire  more  cheerfully,  because  to  speak  to  you  in  the  words  of  the 

ereiy  memory  of  old  heroism  and  sto-  Spirit   It  is  St  Paul  who  say.-^,  ia 

lied  Tictory  was  theirs? — the  mem-  words  which  might  he  well  taken  for 

oriee  of  Mantinea  and  Thermopylae  the  eternal  motto  of  a  new-hom  col- 

and  Lntaen  and  Naseby.   Did  they  lege,  that  the  aim  of  all  life,  the 

not  caro  for  their  soldiers  more  ten-  olijjectof  all  training,  is  that  we  may 

derly,  because  their  eyes  had  over-  come  nnto  a  perfect  man :  ttg  arffna  ^ 

flowed  when  tiiey  read  of  the  gentle  zehi'nr,  —    Unto  a  perfect  man  ! "  ^ 
ministries  of  iSt.  Louis  and  St.  Vin-       It  is  not  simply  the  tniining  of  the  |  p 

of-nt?    I)i<l  not  they  rule  con«incred  voice  to  speak;  it  in  not  simjily  the 

cities  mure  lirmly  and  more  wisely,  training  of  the  eye  to  see ;  far  less 

becanse  they  had  early  learned  how  to  Is  it  the  training  of  the  fingers  of 

love  a  Curtios  and  to  soom  a  Yenes  ?  the  hand  to  this  service  or  that  toil : 

Nay,  gentlemen,  each  men  died  more  it  is  that  we  may  come  nnto  a  perfect 

easily,  the  eye  of  the  body  closed  man.    The  whole  body,  soul  and 

with  one  smile  more  tender  creeping  spirit,  are  to  be  presented  blameless^ 

over  the  cold  features,  because,  as  they  —  the  body,  by  those  exercises  and  by 

died,  they  remembered  what  Harvanl  that  temperance  which  conic  iVom  the 

and  Yale  and  Krnnswick  and  Lewis-  wisdom  t4iat  is  first  pnre  ;  the  mind, 

ton,  anil  Dartmouth  Iwul  taught  them  by  that  «lis(  i[>line  (snch    as  these 

in    their  Ujyliood :    "Blessing   and  gentlemen  know  how  to  interpret) 

honor  indeed,  that  a  man  may  die  which   shall   quicken    fancy,  shall 

fer  his  country.''  strengthen  memory,  and  shall  clear 

But  I  do  not  choose,  gentlemen,  in  argument  from  sophistry.   And  the 

this  honored  presence,  to  discuss  these  soul,  the  infinite  child  of  an  infinite 

qnestions  on  the  strength  of  any  illus-  Ctod,  is  to  be  trained  in  fiitth  and 

trations,  however  pertinent  or  strong,  hope  and   love ;  in  faith   to  look 

I  stand  in  the  presence  of  a  college  above  the  world;  in  hope  to  l»>ok  be- 

dedicated   to  liberal  sttnly,  founded  yond  time  ;  in  love  to  loi>k  oulsido 

hy  men  who  Ix-lii  vrd  in  ];!K  ral  tr.iin-  its  lesser  life,  in    that  coiuuiunioa 

ing.  the   home  of  yuuni;  men  who  in  wliich  we  are  one  with  all  (Tt'd's 

have  consecrated  their  lives  to  it.    It  children,  one  even  with  himself.  This 

is  tho>e  young  men  who  have  honored  is  the  standard,  gentlemen,  which  the 

Be  by  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  great  Christian  apostle  proposes  for 

disenss  these  themes.   No  college  can  your  education,  faithfully  try  his  ex- 

pfetend  to  liberal  study,  unless  like  perimenty  and  look  forward  to  noth- 

yoon^  it  ia  baptised   in  the  free  ing  less  than  this  ultimate  blessing. 
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GO    Tracer  in  Ptiiii  of  Darnel 

Then  let  life  offer  to  you  what  it  may ; 
let  your  epecial  duty  be  heie  or  there ; 
lot  the  hand  be  called  for,  or  the 
head,  or  the  heart ;  let  it  he  words 
of  conviction,  or  deeds  of  valor,  or 
prayers  of  faithy  whidi  the  world 
{  needs  from  you, — you  axe  equipped 


Webster  i  Work  in  CoUege, 

for  the  one  call  or  the  other.  Yon* 
stand  not  hampered  by  the  little 
habits  of  some  petty  training;  yon 
stand  forth  ready,  aye  ready,  the  . 

willing  PODS  of  Almii^lif  y  God,  strong 
in  the  liberty  in  which  Christ  has 
made  you  free. 


TBACES  nr  PBINT  OF  DAIHEL  WEBSTEB'S  WOBE  IK 

COLLEGE. 


Daniel  Webster  entered  Bar^ 
moutli  College  in  1797,  and  was  grad* 
uated,  after  passing  tlirough  theregii- 
larcoursoof  btudies,  in  1801.    His  Id- 
ograplicrs  mention,  tluit,  during  tliis 
period,  lie  di'liviTC'd  two  orations,  which 
were  printed;  and  that  he  took  part 
in  the  publication  of  "  The  Dartmouth 
Gazette/'  a  weekly  newspaper  printed 
in  the  town  of  Hanover,  N.H.,  where 
the  college  is  situated.   We  have  be- 
fore us  printed  copies  in  the  original 
of  both  of  the  orations,  and  a  file  of  the 
newspaper.    In  view  of  the  extraor- 
dinary powei-s  of   mind  which  3Ir, 
Webster  afterwards  developed,  it  is 
interesting  to  examine  these  produc- 
tions of  his  early  years.    It  is  true 
that,  like  oth»  great  men,  in  the  later 
years  of  his  life  he  alluded  in  terms 
of  dispan^ment  to  the  writings  of 
his  early  life.   As  early  as  1829,  he 
wrote  with  reference  to  thera  :  "  They 
are,  or  on^dit  to  be,  all  forgotten;  at 
least,  most  of  them,  and  all  of  this 
early  jx'riod."    l>ut  this  judgment, 
however  sinc<"re  and  serious,  is  alto- 
gether too  harsh  ;  and  in  this  opinion 
we  doubt  not  that  our  readers  will 
concur  if  they  will  accompany  us 
through  the  follovring  notes. 

The  full  titlepage  of  the  first 
Fourth  of  July  oration  delivered  by 
Mr.  Webster  (for  in  Idter  yean  he 


delivered  several  others  on  the  recur- 
rence of  the  national  anniversary)  is 
the  following : — 

"  An  oration  pronounced  at  Hanover,  New 
IIani{»shir(',  tlic  4tlMlny  of  July,  1^'*0  ;  heing 
the  twenty-fourth  auuivcrsary  of  American 
Independence.  By  Daniel  Webster,  member 
of  the  junior  dasi,  Damnoolh  UuTorsity. 

"  Do  Ihou,  pront  Liberty,  Inspire  our  nouli", 
And  mak«  our  lives  in  tiiy  pOH^cftaiun  buppy, 
OronrdMtlw^oflmwIntliy  Joaldefiniee.'* . 

ADMMnr. 

"Publishoil  by  request  of  the  snbscriborB. 
Printed  at  lianover,  by  Moses  Daviii,  1800." 

From  this  oration  we  make  the  fol- 
lowing extract.  It  will  be  recolli  ctcd 
that  Washingtou  had  diod  in  the  pre- 
ceding month  of  Dcrendx'r,  not  many 
mouths  alter  the  uumiai:isiou  of  lieu- 
tenant-general had  been  conferred 
upon  him,  in  the  general  expectation 
that  a  war  with  France  might  become 
necessary. 

"  Although  we  must  ftel  the  keenest  eonow 

at  the  dcraiac  of  our  Washington,  yet  we  con- 
sole ourselves  with  the  n!flection  that  hia  vir- 
tuous eompatriot,  his  worthy  succeisor,  the 
firm,  the  wi^,  the  inflezibl«  Adamsy  etiU  sd«w 
vivos.  Elevated  by  the  voice  of  bb  country 
to  the  supn^me  executive  nm'.'i<traoy,  he  con- 
stantly adheres  to  her  essential  interests,  and 
steady  hand  draws  the  disgoisiiig  veU 
ftom  the  intrigues  of  foreign  enemies  and  the 
plots  of  domestic  fors.  Huvinp  the  honor  of 
America  alwaya  iu  view,  never  tearing,  when 
wisdom  dietBtesy  to  stem  theimpotnons  ^ 
teat  of  popolar  resoitnenty  he  stands  amidst 
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ilie  floeliuitioiis  of  par^  and  tlie  *iplirrioM 
of  faction,  umiOTod  m  Adaa, 

•  While  storm*  an.l  f.'i)i[>  -t-<  thun  lrr  on  lU  braWi 
And  oceans  break  tlu  ir  liill.  ws  at  im  feet.' 

Tec  all  the  TigUanco  of  oar  Executive  and 
ail  the  wMom  of  our  CongvMi,  hsve  not 

Wn  snfficient  to  prevent  ibk  country  from 
hdag,  ia  KOJue  dcgn^e,  .ifjitatwl  by  the  convul- 
tSons  of  Eurupe.  Bat  why  shall  every  quar- 
rel on  the  other  aids  <he  Atlantic  intarafe  m 
in  m  UsiK  ?  "Wliy  shall  the  rise  or  deprcs- 
•ioa  of  c\'orj'  party  there  pnxiiioo  hero  n  cor- 
reipooding  vibration  ?  Was  ihia  contioent 
dc<i<rncd  as  a  mera  aatdlifea  to  tiie  otiwrf 
Ha  nor  Nature  here  wrought  nil  her  opcra- 
tioni  on  her  broadest  scale  1  Where  are  the 
Miariigippis  and  the  Amazons,  the  AUeghanics 
and  the  Ando.s  of  Europe,  Asia,  or  Aflieat 
The  natural  sujKarioriry  of  Amf^rica  clcarlv 
indicates  that  it  was  dcj»i^cd  to  be  inhabited 
bj  a  nobler  nee  of  men,  poaBcesing  a  superior 
iwm  of  gorcrament,  superior  patriotism,  8a« 
pcrior  talent-i,  and  superior  virtues.  Lot, 
then,  the  nations  of  the  East  vainly  waste 
their  atreogth  in  deetroying  each  other ;  let 
tteni  aapire  at  conquest,  and  c  ontend  for  do- 
minion, till  their  continent  is  di  lu;;ed  in 
blood :  but  let  none,  however  elattxl  by  vio- 
tofjt  howenrer  proud  of  tiinrapbs,  ever  preamna 
to  intrude  OQ  tba  nantial  siition  aaanaied  bj 
our  counfry. 

'■  Briuiin,  twice  humbled  for  her  aggrcs- 
rfona,  haa  at  length  been  tanght  to  respect  ns. 
But  Franc once  our  ally,  has  dared  to  in- 
sult u^  ;  she  Iru  violated  her  obligation-^  ; 
•he  has  d;.-predatcd  our  commerce;  she  has 
aboaod  onr  goveinment,  and  rivotod  the  chains 
trf"  bond.ijr«>  on  our  nnhappy  fellow-citizens. 
Kot  coat?ut  with  rava?^™?  and  di?po;>alatin[r 
the  (aire-tt  countries  of  Europe,  not  yet  satiat- 
ed with  the  contortions  of  expiring  repabUes, 
the  convulsive  a^;onic^  of  811'iju.^tcd  nations, 
and  the  groans  of  her  owu  slaughtered  citi- 
aens,  ahe  has  spouted  her  fury  across  the 
Adaatie;  and  the  atan  and  atripeaof  Inde> 
pcndcnce  have  almost  Jnxn  attacked  in  otur 
harbors.  When  we  have  dcmanJe«l  n  pira- 
tioB,  she  ]iaB|o1d  us,  'Give  us  your  money, 
a  n  1  we  will  give  yon  peace.'  Mightjr  nation  I 
M.i','nani!non9  republic  !  Let  her  fill  her  coffers 
from  those  tOA'ns  and  cities  which  she  has 
phadered,  and  graut  peace,  if  she  can,  to  the 
ahades  of  thoae  miltiona  whoae  death  die  has 
CBn>*vi. 

"But  CoTaml)ia  stoops  not  to  tyrants ;  her 
tons  will  never  cringe  to  France.  Neither  a 
rapcrcilioas,  flTc-headed  Dueetory,  nor  the 
gaacooading  pilgrim  of  Eigypt,  will  «iw  dio- 
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tate  tmna  to  ibvereign  America.  The  than-  • 
der  of  our  cannon  shall  insnro  the  perlbrm- 

ar.ce  of  onr  treaties,  and  fulminate  d  striic- 
tion  on  Frenchmen,  till  old  Ocean  is  crim- 
aoned  willi  blood,  and  goi^cd  with  pirates 

''It  baoomaa  ni^  on  whom  the  defence  of 
our  country  will  ere  lonj;;  devolve.  ino>t  seri- 
ously to  roliect  on  the  duties  iucumbcnt  upon 
na.  Onr  ancestors  bniTely  snatched  expiring 
libertj  from  the  grasp  ofeBribin,  whoso 
tonch  is  poison  :  shall  we  now  con^i^n  it  to 
France,  whoso  embrace  is  death  ?  Wc  have 
aeen  onr  hi&tm  in  the  day  of  Columhia'a 
tionble,  assume  the  rou^^h  habiliments  of  war, 
and  seek  the  hostile  fii-Id.  Too  full  of  ^o  row 
to  .speak,  we  have  seen  them  wave  a  last  fare- 
iraU  to  a  disoonaolat^  a  woe-atnng  ftmily ; 
wc  have  seen  them  return,  worn  ^wn  with 
fatigue,  and  senrred  with  wounds  ;  or  we  have 
seen  thenj,  perhaps,  no  more.  For  us  they 
ibttght;  for  us  thej  bled;  ibr  ns  they  con- 
quered. Shall  we  their  descendants  now 
basely  disgrace  our  linea{re,  and  pusillani- 
mously  disclaim  the  legacy  bequeathed  us  ? 
Shall  we  pronounce  tiM  nd  valediction  to 
Freedom,  and  immolate  Liberty  on  the  oltars 
our  fathers  have  raised  to  her  ^  No  !  The  re- 
tponte  of  a  nation  is'  No!'  Let  it  be  registered 
inthe  arehive$  tfhmmn!  Bre  the  religion  we 
profit,  and  the  privileges  we  enjoy,  are  sacri- 
ficed at  the  shrinea  of  despots  and  di-ma- 
gogues,  let  the  pillars  of  creation  trcniblo ; 
let  world  be  wrecked  on  world,  and  qrstema 
ru8h  to  ruin  !  Let  the  sons  of  Europe  be  vas- 
sals ;  let  her  hosts  of  nations  be  a  va.st  con- 
gregation of  slaTes;  bnt  let  us  who  arc  this 
day  fref^  whose  hearts  are  yet  nnappallcd, 
and  whose .ri;.'ht  arms  are  ycf  niTvctl  ibr  war, 
assemble  before  the  hallowed  temple  of  Co- 
lumbian freedom,  oaef  swear  tolAs  God  of  otw 
fiihtn  to  /mMsrse  i^sseaiv,  ardtaolUt  portait*" 

"  The  Dartmooth  Gkuette  **  was  not» 
as  is  sometimes  supposed,  a  college 
newspaper  or  magasine  conducted  hy 
the  stiklcnts.  It  was  tlie  weekly  news- 
paper of  the  town,  consisting  of  a 
folio  sheet ;  each  of  the  four  paj^es 
presentinj:^  a  surface  of  aliout  nine  by 
sixteen  inclies  of  printed  matter,  in 
four  columns.  The  lirst  number  bears 
date  the  27th  of.  August,  17UU ;  and  its 
publication  was  continued  not  only 
during  Mr.  Welwter's  term  in  college, 
but  for  many  years  afterwards,  **  by 
Moses  Davis,  on  College  Plain,  west 
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•  of  the  meeting-house,  Hanover,  JT.H." 
The  fix9t  number  begins  with  the 
'Sprinter's  Address/Sin  which  Mr. 
Davis  addressee  himself  <*to  the 

free  and  enlightened  citizens  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Vcrni'int,  ])atron> 
of  science  and  heirs  of  freedom  ; 

and  sijins  Jiimself,  "  Tlie  public's 
devotedi  humble  servant)  Moses  Da- 
Tis." 

Mr.  Web.stcr  was  a  contributor  to 
the  cohimns  of  thi:i  ucwc^papur  from 
the  beginning  of  its  existence.   It  is 
known  that  he  wrote  the  pieces  which 
it  contains  under  the  signature  of 
Icatus/'   One  of  these  appeared  in 
the  Terj  first  number,  in  1700;  and 
they  were  continuci]  until  Fi'bruary, 
ISOl.    We  tin<l  thirteen  altogetlier 
under  tliis  si;_^iiatnre.    Some  of  them 
are  iu  pro.se,  some  in  ver>e,  and  some 
partly  in  prose,  and  partly  in  verse. 
The  first  three  contributions  are  of 
the  character  last  described,  and  make 
a  series  of  essays  on  the  subjects  of 
"Hope,"  "Charity,"  ,  and  «Fear." 
There  are  also  versos  upon  **  Winter  " 
and  upon  "  Spring."  But  others  of  the 
contributions  are  of  quite  a  diflferent 
character.    These  are  prose  articles, 
generally  discussions  of  current  politi- 
cal <jiU'>tions,  or  t  omnients  on  passing 
atVairs.    It  would  occupy  too  much 
Space  to  quote  the  whole  of  these ;  and 
a  series  of  brief  extracts  would  give 
hut  little  idea  of  their  character.  We 
copy  entire  the  following  clever  piece 
of  political  satire,  which  is  contained 
in  the  number  for  2ltli  February, 
1800,  at  Avhich  time  the  news  of  the 
•  Revolution  of  the  18th  I>ru!uaire  in 
Paris  had  just  come  to  hand :  — 

"Bfe.  PuiTTKm.— One  of  my  mm^eef  Gor> 
TCspondcnis  on  the  otbcrtiide  of  the  Atlantie 
has  Tory  politi  ly  oblij^od  me  with  the  follow- 
ing.  It  b  uut  proliablu  tliat  the  expixiiiiun 
hinted  at  bdow  will  ever  be  attempted,  rioco 
BoBspsne  kss  sent  the  Ife  diieeBon  to  polf 


bnt  It  maysene  to  show  to  what  aheight  Ae 
ambition  of  the  ddmua  Direeioiy  had  srisen. 

TCASVS. 

"  To  citizen  Blaochord,  the  aeronaut. 

**  In  the  name  of  the  French  Bepublic,  one 
and  indivisible. 

"The  Kxvrntivc  Directory,  reposinjr  full 
trust  aod  coatidcace  in  your  inic^ty  and 
diplomatic  skill,  have  appointed  yoo  to 
th<!  eommaod  of  an  serial  ti(|uu(1ron  des- 
tint-d  to  attack  the  moon.  From  Paris 
jou  will  proceed,  with  the  troops  allot- 
ted yoo,  to  Amsterdam,  when  yon  will  be 
largely  reinforced :  thence  you  will  proceed 
directly  to  the  olijcct  of  the  exjxMiition. 
Uaviog  arrived  at  the  moon,  you  will  dcclaro 
to  the  Lmuuriaas,  that  yon  oome  not  as  an 
enemy,  l)nt  a-*  a  friend ;  that  yon  t-onie  to 
leecue  them  from  that  load  of  tyrniuiy  under 
which  they  groan ;  thut  you  '  bear  death  to 
kittgt,  and  fteedom  to  the  moon;'  that  the 

Directory  of  the  ten-ihlp  rfpnUir,  having  con- 
quered every  thing  worthy  of  their  attention 
in  this  terxestrial  orb,  have  extended  their 
arms  and  dioir  benevolenco  to  die  inhabitants 
of  their  world.    On  your  first  arrival,  yon 
take  care  to  diatribato  aioong  the  Lunarians 
Boch  books  and  poblicatioos  as  tend  to  destroy 
that  superstitions  nnersdon  for  hones^  sad 
reli'iion,  and  set  men  afloat  on  thf»  (xvnn  of 
lieasoa.   Our  secretary  wi.l  fumii>h  you  with 
afeweopfes  of  lAr.  Pahie^s  work,  and  a  file  of 
th*;  *  Journal  dc  Paris,'  tO'_'<  ther  with  a  feif 
'  Constitutional  Tcl<'irni]ih>,'  anil '  l?(">uMiran 
Ledgers,'  transujittod  to  utt  by  our  very  dear 
Mend  in  America.  These  are  all  which  will 
bo  rLqui^ite.    Having cfTectod  the olgectof ths 
exp4.'dition.  h.iviug   establiahed  amonj?  the 
Lunarians  the  constitution  which  accompanies 
this  messase,  yon  will  make  a  small  rsqniit 
tion  of  alvout  four  or  Ave  hundred  millioB% 
an*!  n  tnrn  to  Fr;\nc<'  to  receive  the  nSTSP* 
lading  laurels  of  ti  iumpli  and  victorif. 
"By  order  of  the  Direetoiy, 
"Health  and  fmtcmity, 

"Lb  GAaOB,  Secretary** 

In  the  Notii^es  to  Corrospouih-nts, 
"  L  urus  "  is  fn'(|uently'  referred  to, 
soiuetiuies  cliided  ;  us  thus,  7th  Octo- 
ber, 1700 :  ''Sinee  our  iii-st  nuniber, 
'Icorus'  has  taken  hi.s  llight,  and  no 
intelligence  can  he  obtained  reqwct- 
ing  him.  It  is  feaieil,  that,  in  his 
appioach  to  the  sun,  his  waxen  wings 
are  melted,  nutl  that  evil  hasbefalUtn 
Mm,"  lOfch  Febraai7,1800:  ''Icaroa 
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ti  lemmded  of  his  obligation  to  tlie 
•ditor.  We  wish  some  of  our  writen 
would  roue  him  firom  bis  pcesent  state 
of  lethargy."  4th  August :  "  Icarus, 
wIkto  art  tliou  ?  Have  the  sunbeams 
of  July  aiul  August  fus«d  thy  wings  ?  " 
*J7th  DfoemboT  :  "  Icarus  was  toll- 
in^,',  a  few  wofk^  ago,  of  '  contimiii);^  ' 
to  luirjt  u[)<)n  *  winter  ; '  but.  :is  winter 
has  seen  lit  virtually  to  leave  us, 
Icarus  has  rightly  judged  it  proper 
to  continue  sUent.  If  a  diatjch  of 
his  would  help  us  to  a  few  inches  of 
snow,  he  should  he  paid  for  it'*  Sim- 
ilar notices  were  addressed  to  other 
regular  correspondents  of  the  paper, 
of  whom  there  were  several. 

It  is  not  probable  that  these  formal 
contributions  comprised  tlio  whoh-of 
the  as.-istance  which  Mr.  Welititer 
rendered  to  the  printer  of  The  Dart- 
mouth Qazette."  His  own  uccouut  of 
his  oonaection  with  the  newspaper  is 
contained  in  a  few  lines  of  the  frag- 
ment of  autohiography  printed  in  the 
CoQection  of  his  "  Private  Correspond- 
ence," prepared  by  his  son  Fletcher 
Webster.  In  speaking  of  his  college 
life,  Mr.  Webster  says,  — 

"  Mr  col!cj:c  life  was  not  nn  idle  one.  Be- 
sides the  regular  attcudancti  on  pruKribcd 
dmdn  and  sMdioi*  I  rasd  Mmetbiiig  of  Eng^ 
Bah  hittorT  and  English  litcratoie.  Feriiapt 

my  rcadinjj  was  too  mijici'lI.'xiK-oas.  T  even 
paid  my  board  for  a  year  6y  siij»ei  intending  a 
IMe  wtM^  ntwtpaper^  and  makio;  adectioiie 
for  it  Cram  botdca  of  literature  sad  from  the 

continnporary  puhlications.  I  suppose  I  soma* 
tiiiK'-)  wrote  a  foolish  para;.Taph  in  v.'*elf." 

In  the  J>iograj)hical  ^lemoir  ]>re- 
fixed  to  the  standard  edition  of  ^Ir. 
Webster's  works,  ^Ir.  Everett  says,  in 
the  paragraph  in  which  he  describes 
Hr.  Wehster's  course  at  college,  He 
took  part  in  the  publication  of  a  little 
weekly  newspaper,  ftimishing  selec- 
tions from  books  and  magazines,  with 
an  occasional  article  ircnn  his  own 
pen." 


Mr.  Gkorge  T.  Curtis,  who  appeals 
to  hare  made  most  thorough  and 
iaithflU  use  of  the  ample  materials  in 

liis  hands  for  the  })reparatiou  of  the 
"Life  of  Daniel  Webster,''  in  ref- 
erence to  the  same  period,  saj's,  "  He 
superintended  a  small  weekly  news- 
pa[)er  [jrintcd  in  Hanover,  and  culled 
*The  D.irtmoutli  (r.izette,*  (lurin;i;  the 
year  1800,  which  wa^  his  junior 
year." 

In  a  paper  upon  The  Student  Life 
of  Daniel  Webster,"  which  we  pre- 
sume we  are  not  in  error  in  attributing 

to  the  accomplished  pen  of  Pro£ 
Sanborn,  it  is  stated,  tha^  ^Muring 
the  last  two  years  of  his  college  life, 
he  made  frequent  contributions  to  a 
newspaper  published  at  that  time  in 
Hanover." 

Mr.  Webster's  relations  with  I^Ir. 
Moses  Davis  were  friendly  and  fii- 
miliar.  This  is  evident  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  he  maintained  a  coz^ 
respondenoe  with  him  after  leaving 
college ;  and  on  one  occasion  at  leas^ 
after  graduation,  furnished,  at  tlie  ur- 
gent request  of  Mr.  Davis,  the  News- 
boy's Address"  in  verse  for  the 
new  year.  '1  his  api)ears  by  a  viiote 
to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Davis  to  Mr. 
Webster  contained  iu  the  ''Private 
Coriespondenoe."  The  same  vf^ume 
contains  several  letters  from  Mr. 
Webster  to  Mr.  Moses  Davis ;  one  of 
which,  in  the  index,  is  entered  under 
the  initial  D  ;  and  some  otiirrs  under 
the  name  of  iMr.  Isaac  1*.  Davis,  by 
means  of  the  accidents  commo|;i  iu  the 
pix'paration  of  an  index. 

^Ir.  Moses  Davis  was  the  "  printer" 
of  I'he  Dartmouth  Gazette,''  and  was 
no  doubt  responsible  to  the  public  for 
whitt  its  columns  contained.  News- 
papers in  those  days— if  not  every- 
where^ certainly  in  this  country — sel^ 
dom  contained  what  are  now  known 
as  "  editorials.''  Indeed,  the  manager. 
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as  we  have  seen  in  citing  Mr.  Duvis's 
address,  in  undertaking  tlie  pobUeae 
tion  of  "  The  Dartmouth  Oasette/'  aa- 
aumed  the  title  merely  of  ''printer/' 
and  not  the  more  ambitious  one  of 
"editor."  His  correspoiulents  often 
addressed  him  by  namo.as,  in  this  case, 
"  Mr.  Davis  ;  "  anil  tlicir  commiinica- 
tioii.s  wfro  printed  witli  tliat  aililrcss. 
iniitoafl  of  the  formal,  "To  tli<'  •■Jitor  of 
the  Gazette,'' or  the  less  formal,  but 
equally  indehuite,  "  Mr.  Editor."  Such 
communicationa  on  political  topics 
were  generally  furnished  by  gentle- 
men interested  in  public  affiiirs,  who 
chose  that  mode  of  communicating 
their  vi<  ws,  under  a  signature  to 
which  t])ey  sometimes  adhered  for 
a  variety  of  article.'*,  or  sometiines 
changed  when  desirous  of  a{t])t'aring 
•  in  a  fresli  disguise;  for  the  authorsliip 
of  such  pieces  was  commonly  a  secret 
^arefully  guarded.  Such  was  the  case 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Webster's  pa2>er3 
signed  ''Icarus."  One  of  his  early 
friends  (Mr.  Jacob  W.  McGaw)  men- 
tions in  a  letter  written  in  1852,  that, 
in  one  of  the  col  lege- vacations,  "  Mr. 
Webster  asked  me  if  T  saw  and  read 
'Th<»  Dartmoutli  Gazette,'  and,  if  so, 
what  I  thoughtof  'Icarus,'  whose  pro- 
ductions sometimes  appeared  in  that 
2)aper,  My  criticisms  were  more 
severe  than  just  Two  or  three  years 
afterwards,  he  informed  me  that  he 
was  the  veritable '  Icarus.' "  And  in  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Webster  to  his  class- 
mate Bingham,  dated  Feb.  5, 1800,  he 
says,  'Much  speculation  is  made  here 
on  the  scribblers  for  *  The  Dartmouth 
Gazette.'  Old  *  learns  '  is  handled 
without  ceremony.  I  shall  tell  you 
hereafter  some  pretty  things  about 
it."  But  the  letter  in  which  tticse 
pretty  things"  were  told— if  such 
letter  ever  were  written — is  not  pre- 
served in  the  printed  correspondence. 
The  task  of  the  conductor  of  a 


newspaper  in  those  early  days  of 
American  journalism,  besides  enlist- 
ing the  services  of  such  correspondents 
as  he  could  find  willing  to  furnish  • 
these  formal  communications,  consist- 
ed in  making  up  with  skill  and  judg^ 
ment  the  summary  of  news,  foreign 
and  domestic,  from  such  materials  as 
w<  re  aecossible,  and  in  infusing  into 
liis  (Hihnnns  a  due  variety  of  literary 
matter  to  suit  the  diverse  tjkstes  of  his 
readers.  The  staple  of  each  paper 
was,  of  course,  the  news,  which  must 
generally  be  selected  from  the  news- 
papers received  in  exchange  from  the 
larger  towns.  To  make  the  selection 
with  proper  judgment,  so  as  to  pre- 
serve a  continuous  narrative  from 
week  to  week,  was  a  work  requiriug 
care,  and  a  considerable  knf>wk'dge 
of  [)ublie  alVairs  al)road,  as  well  as  at 
home.  But  besides  this  staple  of 
news,  and  besides  the  stated  contribu- 
tions from  anonymous  contributors  of 
the  character  to  which  we  have  allud- 
ed, there  must  also  be  in  each  number 
of  the  newspaper  a  certain  quantity 
of  '*  poetry,"  of  "  wit,"  and  of  "  mis- 
cellany." These  things,  like  the 
news,  must  bo  selected  from  such 
sources  as  might  be  within  reaeli. 

On  tlie  second  or  third  i)age  of  the 
newspaper,  however,  under  the  small 
inside  heading,  where  the  date,  both 
of  place  and  day  of  publication,  was 
repeated,  the  printer  would  insert, 
generally  in  his  smaUest,  type,  such 
few  original  observations  as  he  might 
have  occasion  to  a<ldress  directly  to 
his  readers  or  corres|>ondents.  These 
would  sometimes  contain  references,  . 
generally  brief,  to  the  news  contained 
in  other  parts  of  the  paper,  or  to 
passi ag  events.  Such  notices  as  these 
are  the  germ  of  the  modern  "  leading 
article,"  or  article  de  fond  as  the 
French  cfM  it  It  is  among  these 
notices  in  "  The  Dartmouth  Gazette  " 
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tb^  we  look  for  ''the  foolish  par»- 
gnph  "  whii  h  ^Ir.  AVi  b^ter  aays  he 
sometimes  furnished.    The  extracts 

which  we  make  below  are  taken  from 
tln^  [>art  of  tlie  puper  tlius  dpscribod  ; 
beiii>c  t'ouiul  under  "The  Uanover 
hea  l,"  as  it  is  ti'rmed. 

Nobody  in  tlioso  day;*  would  have 
cared  to  pay  m  >Qcy  ^  for  such  artteles 
as  those  which  were  furnished  to  '*  The 
Dartmoath  Gazette"  by  "Icanu," 

Cvreho,^  <'  Spunkey/'  and  the  other 
regular  contribators  to  its  columnS| 
but  Mr.  Moses  Davis  would  bo  very 
glad  to  have  the  assistance  of  a  clever 
student  in  maklii;^  up  the  nowspupor 
generally;  and  lie  nii:;!it  consider  him- 
self fortunate  indeed  in  obtaining  the 
services  of  one  so  apt  for  the  task  as 
"junior  Webster." 

Since  Mr.  Webster's  contributions 
to  ''The  Dartmouth  Qasette,"  as  we 
bare  already  mentioned,  began  with 
the  first  number,  it  would  be  intercst- 
iug  to  know  whether  he  was  consulted 
in  the  choice  of  the  motto  which  was 
printed  ;it  tlie  hea  l  of  tlie  sheet,  from 
the  iir^t  uumber  continuously  :  — 

•Here  nuigs  tiM  worU,  nplon  ClM  deikM  and 

Aai  flaw  aU  Baton  111  joiir  dboircbilr.* 

Judge  Story,  as  is  well  known, 
supplied  the  motto  (writing  it  himself) 
which  "The  Salem  Register"  has 

•  A  1<  ftcr  to  Dank-I  WebMor  from  his  brother 
E:--.!.!.  l;iH-<l  1  til  M.iy.  I''  0    I  \vu  year*  after  the 
graduatioD  of  the  fomivr,  and  wbuu  tho  latter  wo* 
■Plwi  iMMaS  die  cloM  of  hi*  Mcond  yaarUi  eoUaga). 
throws  «>m*-  Wiht  on  the  Kolo  of  compensation 
pn-niilinsf  fur  «i  rviccs  In  connection  with  new«- 
papt-r«  at  that  time.    TlicKtu-r  In  prlnt«'>l  In  tlio 
Pitfrate  ObrrMpondcaco  of  Duiicl  WclMter,  and 
««dl  be  iaezplfcable  hnx  for  a  note  of  the  edltoTt 
Mr.  Flctphcr  WebNicr,  Ktati  i^r  t'ln?  It  "refer*  to  a 
ic^acAt  trvtn  Mr.  Davi;*  to  Kzckn  I  Webntrr  to  I'clit 
'1W  DaftlDOOth    Onzttte'    annnymou)ily."  It 
4pf«  not  appear  wbat  was  tho  precise  character 
of  tb<?  arr  an^^'raent  that  had  been  propoaed;  but 
Mr.  K;i  kit  1  W't  f-Htor  dt-cllnod  It :  ati'l  In  the  Utter 
livbkh  we  refer,  lie  "  I  h.ivc  now  no  Idea  of 

ndettakf  ns  tl>a  btaalncss.  I  could  not  afford  to  do 
Kil  r  two  or  three  dollars  a  number;  and  Ur. 
i*»ris  would  b«  unwUUog  to  give,  perhapa.  aa 


home  at  tho  head  of  its  oolnmns  since 
its  establishment:  — 

*'  Here  shall  tho  pn-^^  the  people's  ri'.fht8  malntahlt 
Unuwed  by  Inllueiu  e,  and  unbrlbc-d  by  gain; 
lit  re  patriot  Truth  it^  glorloun  pn^copt4  dtaVi 
riod;,'ed  to  religion,  liberty,  mid  law." 

Mr.  Webster,  in  UW,  was  not  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  express  himself 
in  verse,  and  might  have  furnished 
au  original  motto  for  "  The  Dartmouth 
Chizett^"  had  he  chosen.  Was  he, 
perhaps,  consulted  in  the  choice  of  the 
headings,  which,  agreeably  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  time,  were  given  to  the 
several  departments  of  the  paper  ?  — 
"  Seat  of  the  Muses,"  for  tho  poetical 
extracts;  "Cabinet  of  Comus,*'  for 
tho  waggery,  which  has  always  formed 
a  feature  of  journalism  in  this  cotin- 
trj' ;  and  the  more  modest  title  of 
"  Miscellany,"  for  the  literary  extracts 
in  general }  while  ''The  liCoralist,''  or 
«The  Monitor,'*  was  used  as  a  head- 
ing to  intiodooe  the  mora  serious 
reflections. 

However  great  or  little  may  have 
been  the  part  of  Mr,  Webster  in 
the  selection  of  news  and  of  lite- 
rary matter  for  "The  Dartmouth 
Gazette  "  during  the  first  two  years 
of  its  existence,  which  were  nearly 
contemporaneous  with  the  last  two 
years  of  his  college  life,  the  work  was 
remarkably  well  done.  The  file  of  the 
newspaper  now  before  us  would  serve 
very  well  for  an  encycloptB  lia  of  the 
history  of  the  period ;  and  it  was  a 
period  of  great  historical  importance. 
Tt  was  toward  the  end  of  the  yi'iir  1799 
that  2sapolcon  quitted  Egypt,  and 
returned  to  France.  The  last  stages 
of  the  French  occupation  of  Egypt, 
including  the  assassination  of  Kleber, 
as  well  as  the  wonderful  series  of 
events  in  which  Napoleon  took  part 
in  Europe,  the  revolution  of  the  18th 
Bnimaire,  the  battle  of  Marengo, 
and  the  various  steps  in  the  intri<  :ito 
complications  of  European  politics, 
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were  faitli fully  chroniclcul  in  "  Tho 
Dartmouth  Gazette,"  as  the  news  of 
each  event  arrived  at  irregular  inter- 
vals, anil  always  long  after  the  event. 
The  battle  of  Hoheulinden,  for  iu- 
stancei  was  fought  on  the  3d  Decem- 
ber, 1800.  Qen.  Moreaa'g  official  des- 
patch reporting  the  action  is  printed 
in  <'The  Dartmouth  Oftsette"  of  7th 
^larch,  1801 ;  for  it  is  a  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  journal  was  conducted,  that  im- 
portant officnal  papers  were  usually 
printed  in  tlieir  integrity.  It  may 
require  an  etlort  of  memory  on  the 
part  of  college  students  at  the  present 
day  to  recall  the  fact,  that,  within  the 
present  century,  it  was  fresh  news  to 
describe  the  battle  which  gave  rise  to 
the  lines  made  so  familiar  to  the  pres- 
ent generation  by  ereij Class-book  " 
and<'Beader:"  — 

**On  LliidMi  when  thcMUi  WM  ■* 

and  that  Hohenlinden,  in  1801,  was 
a  name  as  little  known  as  were  Sol- 
ferino  or  Magenta  before  the  wars  of 
the  Second  Empire. 

We  think  we  may  fairly  attribute  to 
Mr.  Webster's  judgment  the  idea  of 
sefeeting  for  pul>li*'Lition,  on  occasion 
of  the  death  of  Suwarrow.  tlie  passage 
from  Sliaks])eare  on  tho  death  of 
Wulsey.  Thu  number  of  The  Dart- 
mouth Gazette  "  for  Gth  October, 
1800,  contains  a  paper  upon  this  sub- 
ject, which  is  followed  by  these  words : 
"  When 'reading  the  &te  of  the  great 
Snwarrow,  we  are  irresistiblj  led  to 
the  recollection  of  that  of  Wolsey; 
and  we  doubt  not  the  pen  of  the  poet 
will  do  that  justice  to  the  former  that 
Shal<.>|>i-ure  has  done  the  latter.'*  Tlio 
passage  from  Henry  VIII.,  begin- 
ning, 

"  So  fiarcwdl  to  tlw  Utile  good  yott  bear  me  I 
nirewdl, « loDg  ftreweU  I  ** 

and  concluding, 
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And  wbpn  be  rall^  he  f«lU  Uke  LaoUte, 
Never  to  hope  agalo,** 

is  then  printed  at  length. 

If  it  is  reasonable  to  presume  that 
Mr.  Webster  had  the  principal  charge 
of  making  the  miscqllaneons  selections 
of  a  literary  character  for  the  columns 
of  "The  Dartmouth  Gazette,"  it  h 
interesting  to  note  in  the  number  fi>r 
tho  4th  of  August,  ISOO,  an  extract 
fillinj;  a  column,  from  the  Power  of 
Solitude  ;  an  original  poem  by  Josoph 
Story."  Mr.  Story  was  by  a  few  years 
Mr.  Webster'b  senior,  having  been 
bom  in  1779.  It  is  not  probable  that 
they  were  personally  known  to  each 
other  until  after  Mr.  Webster  left 
college :  perhaps  they  met  on  occasion 
of  the  professi^mal  visit  to  Porr-mouth 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Story  in  his  auto- 
biog;raph3'- ;  although  he  does  not 
allude  to  the  circumstance,  and  the 
date  is  not  precisely  fixed.  This  poem 
W5is  written  as  early  as  179S,  In  a 
letter  to  Mr.  S.  T.  T.  Fay,  dated  tho 
26th  of  December  in  that  year,  Mr. 
Story  .'^peaks  of  it  as  ''the  sweet  em- 
ployment of  my  leisuie  hours." 

Among  the  poetical  extracts  is 
Wordsworth's  "We  are  Seven.''  pref- 
aced with  the  remark,  "The  following 
beautiful  piece  of  poetry  is  tak<'n  from 
a  small  collection  called  '  Lvrical 
Ballads ; '  "  the  name  of  the  author 
not  being  given.  As  the  first  edition  of 
the  "Lyrical  Ballads"  was  published 
in  1796,  it  is  noteworthy  to  find  this 
extract  printed  at  Hanover  in  1800. 
Other  pieces  of  poetry,  introduced  by 
brief  appreciative  remarks,  are  found 
from  time  to  time  in  The  Dartmouth 
Gazette." 

The  treatment  of  the  subject  of  the 
negotiation  of  the  treaty  betwern  the 
United  States  and  France,  now  known 
as  the  Convention  of  ISOO,  inviten 
our  attention,  beeanso  Mr.  Webster 
had  occasion,  many  years  afterwards. 
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to  review  the  history  of  that  negotia- 
tion in  liis  well-known  speech  on  tlie 
French  Spoliations.  The  matter  was 
one  which  was  w.atchctl  with  eajfer 
interest  throughout  the  country  j  and 
it  is  evident  that  a  careful  eye  was 
kept  upon  it  in  the  preparation  of 
''The  Dartmoath  Qoxette."  What- 
ever report  was  received  was  promptly 
made  known  in  the  colnmns  of 
that  paper;  and  there  are  frequent 
references  to  the  fact  tliat  no  news  had 
been  received  of  profrress  made.  As 
is  now  well  known,  tlie  comnussioncrs 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  were 
a  long  time  in  reaching  Paris  ;  heing 
delayed  hy  stress  of  weather,  and 
somewhat  exceptional  accidents  due 
to  the  distnrhed  political  condition  of 
Europe.  They  had  heen  accredited  to 
the  Directory,  and  found  Kapoleon  at 
the  head  of  affairs  as  first  consul. 
Their  demand  to  he  put  iuto  communi- 
cation with  an  equal  number  of  min- 
i>t>'rs  emlowt'd  with  0([u;U  pleni|»i)ten- 
tiury  pt»wers  wii.-?,  however,  accorded  ; 
but  their  negotiation  was  protracted 
over  a  period  of  six  months,  and  they 
were  constrained  to  sign  a  treaty 
which  contained  no  provision  for  the 
payment  of  the  claims  of  American 
citisens  who  had  suflTcred  hy  the 
"spoliations."  A  reference  to  this 
subject,  together  with  a  reference  to 
the  claims  of  the  French  Government 
npon  the  Governmeut  of  the  United 
Stiitfs  in  respect  of  allegt'd  violations 
of  the  earlier  treaties  between  the  two 
countries,  was  cont^iined  in  the  draft 
of  the  convention  which  they  nego- 
tiated ;  hut  this  article  was  atruckout 
lij  l!he  Senate  of  the  United  States 
in  ratifying  the  treaty.  The  argu- 
ment for  the  payment  by  the  United 
SCataa  of  a  sum  to  the  American 
d^mants  for  spoliations  is  based  upon 
this  action  of  the  Senate,  taken  in 
oonnection  with  the  curious  manner 
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in  which  it  was  treated  hy  Kapo- 
leon. 

It  was  in  Xovembor,  1790,  that  the 
American  conunissionors  sailed  from 
the  United  States.  On  the  .'JOth 
March,  iSOO,  they  assembled  formally 
for  the  transaction  of  husiness  in 
Paris;  and  on  the  Sd  October  the 
convention  was  actually  signed,  under 
date  of  the  30th  September. 

Tlie  embarkation  was  announced  in 
"  The  Dartmouth  Gazette  "  of  18th 
Nove)nber,  1709.  In  the  number  of 
tin-  ?n\  March,  1800,  we  read,  ''On  the 
18th  of  December  iio  information  had 
been  received  in  London  of  the  arrival 
of  our  envoys  in  France."  12th  May, 
"An  arrival  at  Philadelphia  from  Gadia 
meotions  that  our  envoys  had  passed 
through  Bordeaux  on  their  way  to 
Paris.  The  Cadiz  account  is  as  late 
as  the  10th  March,  and  may  therefore 
be  credited."  26th  May:  "The  arri- 
val of  our  envoys,  and  their  being 
received,  is  now  un<juestioiial)li' ;  and 
it  is  to  be  hopi^l  tiiat  there  will  be  a 
speedy  terniUKition  of  dilliculties, 
provided  the  termination  be  founded 
on  principles  which  will  be  durable.'' 
16th  June :  "  On  account  of  the  in- 
disposition of  Bonapart^  the  nego- 
tiations with  our  envoys  are  sus- 
pended. Mr.  Murray  is  said  to  he 
unwell."  21st  July:  *^Our  nogotia* 
tion  with"  France  drags  on  heavily. 
The  latest  l*aris  accounts  do  iutt  flat- 
ter us  witli  a  sjH  <'(ly  settlement  of  «uir 
affairs  with  Trance."  28lh  July,  in 
introducing  the  summary  of  foreign 
intelligence :  "  We  do  not  find  a  syl- 
lable about  our  commissioners.'*  29th 
September,  under  date  of  Baleigh, 
KC,  the  2d  of  that  month  :  "A  gen- 
tleman  from  the  seat  of  government 
says  that  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
received  informatinn  of  thf  suspen- 
sion of  the  negotiation  between  this 
country  and  France."     Xiiis  Jiews 
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from  Paris,  received  at  Hanover, 
K.I  I.,  by  way  of  Washington,  andB»> 
leigh|  N.C.,  if  it  had  any  foondation 
in  &cty  must  hare  referred  to  some 

temporary  hitch  in  tho  proceedings. 
A  little  later,  20th  October:  <<A. 
Washington  paper  says,  *  We  can 
assort  with  contiilenco  that  no  oflioial 
(iespatclies  have  been  rocoivfil  from 
our  envoys  at  l*;iris,  of  a  date  subse- 
quent to  the  17th  of  May  ;  and  that 
our  government  has  no  information  of 
the  actual  state  of  the  negotiation 
with  France.' 25th  October:  *<By 
last  evening's  mail  we  received  in- 
forinatiou  of  an  arrival  at  Portland 
from  Liverpool,  bringing  London  pa- 
pers to  tho  31st  of  Augu^4t.  .  .  .  Gen. 
Kleber  has  been  murdered  ;  and  Gen. 
Menou  has  succeeded  liim  in  liis  eoin- 
luand.  NotJtbi'j  rr,-faln  resjn;vt uifj 
our  envoys.''  I'liuiily,  on  the  loth 
of  NoTemb^r:  Important  By  this 
mornuig's  mail.  PariS|  Oct.  2.— >A 
treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce 
between  the  French  Republic  and  the 
United  Slates  of  America  was  signed 
yesterday  by  the  French  ministers- 
plenipotentiary.  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
C.  P.  C'hin't  Fl<  ui  ieu,  and  Roederer, 
and  the  American  commissioners, 
Oliver  Ellsworth,  W.  Davie,  and  W. 
IkJ^urray.  Jklalta  surrendered  to  the 
English  the  4Xh  September." 

The  paper  of  the  6th  of  December, 
1800,  contains  the  message  of  Presi- 
dent Adams  to  Congress  on  its  meet- 
ing, the  22d  of  KoTembcr.  which 
mentions  the  reception  by  the  first 
consul  of  the  American  envoys  "  with 
the  resj)cct  du<'  to  their  character." 
but  states,  that,  at  the  date  of  "the 
last  otlicial  inteliigiMicf,  the  negotia- 
tion bad  not  terminated."  The  cai»- 
▼ention,  when  received,  was  not  made 
public  in  the  United  States  from  the 
official  copy,  but  was  communicated  to 
the  Senate  in  executive  session.  It 
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is  nevertheless  printed  in  full  in  "  The 
Dartmouth  Gasette"  of  the  3d  of 
January,  1801;  the  injunction  of 
secrecy  being  as  little  heeded  by  the 

press  in  those  days  as  in  these.  It 
should  be  stated,  however,  that  what 
was  thus  printed  was  a  translation 

from  tlie  French  text,  as  appears 
clearly  by  the  attestation  in  print,  as 
*•  an  exact  copy  "  by  Talleyrand,  as 
well  as  by  the  language,  which  is  not 
precisely  that  of  the  English  text,  to 
which  the  American  press  had  not 
then  access.  The  translation  appean 
to  be  substantially  correct ;  but  it  is 
noteworthy  that  it  concludes,  "  Done 
at  Paris  the  eighth  day  Vendemiaire, 
the  ninth  year  of  the  French  IvejiuU- 
lic,  and  th'e  third  of  October,  1800." 
The  3<l  of  October,  as  we  have  al- 
ready nientioned,  was  the  day  when 
the  treaty  was  actually  signed  ;  but 
the  date  in  the  official  copy,  both  in  the 
French  and  English  texts,  is  ''the 
8th  Vendemiaire  of  the  year  IX,  dOth 
September,  1800." 

The  text  of  the  convention  having 
thus  been  before  its  readers  for  a  fort- 
night, "  The  Dartmouth  Gazette,"  in 
its  issue  of  the  17th  of  January, 
1?:<01,  contains  the  follow iii<;  con>- 
ments  upon  the  third  page  directly 
under    the  Hanover  heail  "  — 

''The  Briii-ih  spoliations  oa  American  com- 
merce amounted  U>  font  millions  of  doHsr^ 

.  \v!mi  Mr  Jay  obtauicil  by  tr  eaty  a  prora- 
i»o  of  ro?ititii!ion.  Th"  French  s;ioiiiition5 
aroonnt  to  twenty  nuUious,  for  which  not 
oven  a  promise  of  rndtntion  is  obtained  by 
tho  late  'conventiiin.*  The  Briti-h  treaty 
jmHliK-  il  sin  Ii  n  convulsion  of  this  cor.ntry, 
that  uiJtliiiiL:  hat  tlio  wiiight  of  Washin  gton's 
pemmal  cmhvcter  •orcd  tho  govcmnient 
from  dcstm>  tion.  Tho  French  treaty  will 
quietly  i  ito  oiK'r.ition,  from  the  nil'i'-  tionate 
ri"}{arU  ol  one  fwirty  for  France,  and  the  prin- 
dplc  of  supporting  govomment  which  actuates 
tho  other. 

Two  weeks  later,  "Tlie  Gazette" 
mentions  a  report  of  the  rejection  by 
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the  Senate,  in  ezecutiTe  seaBion,  of 
the  second  article,  which,  it  is  men- 
tioned in  parenthesis,  is  that  "in 

which  the  subject  of  indemnity  for 
spoliation  is  waived." 

We  have  entered  into  these  details, 
as  an  interesting  illustration  of  the 
succtiiiiiive  stuf^jes  by  which  matters 
that  have  now  passed  into  historv 
developed  themselves  to  the  careful 
observer  who  was  watching  the  prog- 
rsss  of  events  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing the  readers  of  The  Dartmouth 
Gaaette  ezaotlj  inibrmed  in  oontem* 
porary  affairs.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
the*8nperint«ndence  of  the  newspaper 
was  a  valuable  school  of  experience 
for  one  qualified  to  profi.t  by  the  op- 
portunities it  ofTered. 

The  pai)er  of  i  r>ih  November,  1800, 
contains  the  following:  "Single  fe- 
males, under  certain  conditions,  are 
allowed  to  vote  in  New  Jersey.  They 
lately  exercised  their  right;  and  the 
election  terminated  federally.  This 
proves  their  fi^ndness  for  ttnibn." 

The  following,  which,  heyond  mis- 
take, is  a  piece  of  col1egT>  waggery,  is 
from  the  j)aper  of  L'Oth  Novetiilier, 
ISOO  :  "  Four  dollars'  reward  is  oftV'it'd 
iu  the  Washington  paper  for  a  steer 
that  liJia  strayed  from  Georgetown 
*  College,  A  description  of  the  animal 
is  given;  hat  nothing  is  said  about 
the  proficiency  he  has  made  in  his 
studies." 

An  old  newspaper  file  is  almost  ir- 
resistible;  but  we  forbear  putting  our 
readers  to  the  test  of  further  notes 
from  that  now  before  us.  IJefure 
leaving  it,  however,  wi*  must  remark, 
that  oven  the  advertisements  possess  a 
certain  interest,  and  are  suggcstiveof 
Mr.  Webster's  Opportunities  of  a  kind 
of  which  we  know  he  was  not  slow  to 
avail  himself  even  at  that  eaily  period 
of  bis  life.  Mr.  Moses  Davis,  the 
"frinter"  of  The  "  Gazette,"  kept  a 
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bookstore ;  and  his  lists  of  new  books 
received,  show  how  intelligent  was  the 
oirde  of  readers  £»r  w^ose  kierary 
tastes  he  provided.  Witness  the  follow^ 
ing :  "  Lately  received  at  the  Hanover 
bookstore,  Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  the 
Laws,  Stewart's  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind,  Paley's  Philosophy, 
Burhunaqui  on  Law,  Kaimes's  Ele- 
ments of  Criticism.''  These  standard 
works  begin  the  list,  which  continues 
with  the  titles  of  other  hooks,  and  ends 
with  a  miscellaneous  catalc^e :  Guur 
ter^s  scales,  paints  for  limners,  pen- 
cils of  camels'  hair  for  ditto,  tooth- 
brushes, steel  pencil  cases,  blank  books 
of  all  sizes,  a  great  variety  of  pen- 
knives. Even  at  this  day,  a  student 
would  he  glad  of  a  chance  to  fi>rage 
in  a  warehouse  so  well  supplied.  ■ 

Very  nearly  at  the  close  of  his  col- 
lege course,  Mr.  Webster  was  called 
upon  by  his  classmates  to  pronounce  a 
eulogy  upon  EphraimSimond8,*a  mem- 
ber of  the  class,  who  died  in  college. 
The  death  of  young  Simonds  took 
place  on  the  18th  of  June,  1801 ;  and 
the  eulof^y  appears  to  have  been 
spoken  on  the  eve  of  the  breakiug-up 
of  the  class  before  commencement.  It 
was  printed  in  a  pamphlet  at  the  time  ; 
and  a  copy  of  the  original  edition  is 
now  before  us.  Mr.  Curtis,  in  his 
« Life. of  Daniel  Webster,"  says,  "I 
know  of  hut  one  copy  now  in  exist- 
ence," and  adds  in  a  footnote :  — 

"  The  copy  of  this  eulogy  wliich  I  have 
80cn  Ulon},'8  to  Mr.  Ticknor.  '  In  1820,'  Bays 
Mr.  Tickuor, '  1  happened  to  dine  with  Mr. 
Webster  at  hk  own  honsa.  while  the  conven- 
tion  to  revise  the  congtittition  of  Mr\^>;ru  hu- 
set  of  wliit  li  he  was  the  leading  member, 
H<u  in  scs^un;  and,  Kittiu;;  next  to  bim 
after  dbiiier»  I  tidd  Mm,  in  the  conrM  of  con^ 
versation,  that  I  had  recently  found  amonj? 
Rome  old  pamphlets  a  copy  of  tho  oration 
which  he  delivered  in  his  senior  year  on  the 
death  of  his  flnmnnitir  Simondn.  He  looked 
•nrpriaed,  and  turned  suddenly  and  rather 
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sternly  toward  nv,  and  said.  "Have  youl  I 
thought  till  lately,  that,  as  only  a  few  copiea 
of  it  wen  fnfoted,  they  mart  all  hare  been 
destroyed  lonj<  agu ;  but  the  other  day,  Boati, 
who  v,  ii<  in  coll.-;^o  uiili  me,  told  luo  lie  had 
one.  It  dashed  through  my  luiud,  that  it  luu^it 
hftTe  been  the  last  copy  in  the  worid,  and  tiu^ 
if  be  had  it  in  \m  ixxrkct,  it  woald  be  worth 
while  to  kill  him  to  dostrDV  it  fmin  tho  face 
of  tiie  earth.  So  I  rocoiumiiud  you  not  to 
brin<,'  your  copy  wliere  I  am." 

Copitw  of  the  eulogy,  however,  were 
not  ea  rue  as  Mr.  Webster  supposed ; 
nor  does  there  appear  to  have  been  any 
good  reason  why  an  attempt  should 
have  been  made  to  suppress  it.  De- 
aides  (1)  the  copy  of  wliich  Mr.  Web- 
ster was  aware,  (1?)  that  whicli  Mr. 
Ticknor  hiid,  and  (■"»)  that  now  before 
us,  tliero  was  a  fourtli,  from  which  a 
reprint  was  made  at  tlio  Dartmouth 
press  at  Ilaaover,  in  April,  185.5,  by 
the  liev.  Daniel  Kimball,  now  of 
Bockford,  HI.  There  is,  however, 
we  believe,  no  copy  either  <^  the 
original  or  of  the  reprint  in  the  Bos- 
ton Public  Library ;  and  we  shall  con- 
.  elude  this  paper  preseutly  by  quoting 
such  portions  as  will  give  our  readers 
an  adequate  idea  of  its  character. 

We  have  said  that  there  doos  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  any  pjood  rea»on  why 
Mr.  Webster  should  have  desired  tliat 
this  oration  should  be  forgotten^*  Mr. 
OurtiB  very  justly  remarks  with  regard 
to  it  I— 

There  is  one  otiier  nS  Mr.  Webslei^s  eol> 
lege  productMos  whieh  wss  printed  at  the 

timo.  This  wa.s  a  culofry  pronouuced  at  tho 
luuural  of  liid  classmate  Simondi,^  who  died  at 
Hanover  in  Jane  of  thdr  senior  ymr.  There 
is,  prrhap«,  nothing  that  so  profoundly  moves 
a  band  of  college  yon t  lis  sif  th<'  di-arli  uf  n  class- 
mate, especially  if  it  tako  place  ut  the  iu^ticu- 
X  tion.  In  sneh  a  ck>iely>nnited  drde  of  gen- 
erous and aapiring  youn;j  men,  in  tho  morninfj 
of  life,  Death  sfN'in-!  to  como  wit^an  csiKTial 
shock ;  and  it  his  shaft  is  aimed  at  one  who 
haa  {siven  mora  than  ordinary  promise,  and  is 
more  than  nsn  illy  Iwlovod,  there  will  be  incvi- 
tablv,  firom  the  nature  of  the  emotions  excited 
more  than  from  any  desire  to  ape  the  customs 


of  the  larger  and  older  world,  an  cxproH'ioa 
of  what  is  felt  in  the  formal  funeral  oration, 
or  other  oemnxmy    tiiat  land.  The  case  of 

Simonds,  excepting  iii  the  circurnftanccs  of 
his  (kath,  wa«  just  tuch  a  one  as  that  uf'  which 
Landor  afterwards  said  all  that  can  be  said  in 
inch  cases,  when  he  wrote  the  bnaatiftil  qri- 
taph,  in  five  words  of  Jii.s  nuistcrly  Latin, 
oviT  the  iw)or  Oxlord  scholar  m  ho  luul  wan- 
dcivd  out  in  the  fields,  and  died  of  exhaustion : 

*'  *  LitcTarum  qumivit  glorium,  ' 
Odvidcu' 

"TloBtt  what  yom^Webstcr  waaappotntsd 

to  sny  over  his  classmate  biinond-i,  ;md  what 
he  did  in  substance  say,  in  the  more  expanded 
form  of  a  public  eulogy.  I  know  of  bat  one 
cu()y  now  in  existence.  It  is  nataral,  onal^ 
fectcd,  full  of  fei  lin^  and  of  a  strong;  reli- 
gious faith,  it  is  not,  in  my  judgment,  open 
to  the  criiidsm  trhfch  he  afterward  made  upon 
his  printed  college  perfbnnances,  of  b<  in^  in 
*  bad  taste  '  in  respwt  to  its  ftyle.  Of  course, 
it  has  not  the  same  simplii*ity  which  he  aftcr^ 
wardreadied.  There  aroivordswliich lie  woald 
have  expun;^,aod  scntonocs  which  he  would 
not  Imveconstnicteil,  ten  year-;  nnenvaid.  lint 
it  might,  if  he  had  chosen  to  have  it  m>,  have 
been  soon  by  the  «<Nridat  any  period  of  his  life, 
as  a  not  unworthy  foreranmr  of  hLn  more  lua* 
ture  productions ;  for  it  Is  nifirkcd  tliruu;:h- 
out  by  the  elevaiu)a  of  thought,  as  well  as 
the  tendamess  of  feeling,  that  beloqgodto  his 
chancter." 

And  the  following  glowing  WOrds 
from  Mr.  Choate's  eulogy  on  Mr. 
Webster  fitly  describe  the  manner  in 
w^ieli  these  early  performances  should 

be  regarded :  — 

"Many  now  alive  have  gaid  that  some  of 
his  pcrlbrmances  having  regard  to  liis  youth, 
his  olijeetB,  his  topics,  Ms  andience,— >onc  on 
the  cdcbraiion  of  lndej»endencc,  one  a  eulogy 
on  a  Mudent  much  bt-loved, — produced  an 
instant  ellcct,  and  left  a  recollectiou  to  which 
nothio<telsecoald  be  compannl ;  wluch  oonld 
be  felt  and  admitted  only,  not  explained,  hot 
which  iioiv  ihf  y  know  wen*  the  first  sweet  tones 
of  iuuxpiicaidc  but  delightful  iutluencc  of  that 
voices  nnoonflrmcd  as  yet,  and  noassorod, 
wlioso  more  cotisuramate  expresuou  cbannod 
and  snsnended  the  soni  of  a  nation.  To  n>ad 
these  C8>ays  now  disappoints  you  sotnewhat. 
As  Qnintitian  si^  of  Hortensins,  *Aftparel 
p!ii<-tiis.<>'  aliijuid  10  tlireiitf  fjuotl  leijutten  non  iif 
ffniiituii.'  i?on»es|R'll  tliea'  was  in  tho  spoken 
word  which  the  reader  misses.   To  tind  the 
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Kent  of  Oat  spell,  yoa  nnrt  nedl  the  jonA 
of  Wcbfttcr.  Bakurad  fbttdly*  and  apfiedattd 

bj  that  circle  as  mnch  as  by  any  audience 
Uiiger,  more  exacting,  mure  varioua,  anU  more 

to  be  fDaolj,  jvst.  pure,  ^cneroos,  a(!lction- 
•tt;  kromi  and  felt  by  Ids  stron'_'  will,  his  liiiLjh 
iim^  his  couuiiaDdiog  cluuractor,  Lis  uncom- 
■oDud^fficii]tstiidles»— lielSllefeiy  bcttrt*! 
«.iriu -St  ^'ood  wbh  with  him  whea  he  nee. 
And  ibon.wlien  —  uncli'"' ko<l  by  any  very  severe 
theof)'  of  taste,  nnoppressed  bj  an/  dread  of 
njiag  something  incompatible  irfth  hb  place 
imI  fiune,  or  ninqtial  to  himself — ho  just  un- 
locked the  deep  spring  of  that  eloquent  fuel- 
iog,  vhicb,  in  connection  ^^^th  his  power  of 
■ere  intellect  was  each  a  etnpendous  pejcho- 
logieil  mjtUrjt  aad  gave  bent  and  soni  not 
to  the  condiMft  of  an  arjxunient,  or  the  investi- 
guion  and  display  of  a  truth  of  the  reason, 
bu  to  a  fen  id,  beautiful,  and  prolonged  erao- 
Hbo,  to  giiei;  to  enlbgjry  to  the  patriotism  of 
scholars, — why  need  wedoubt  or  wonder,  as 
tbej  look«>d  on  that  prwidinj;  brow  ;  the  cyo 
Isific,  sad,  unworldly,  incapable  tO'be  fath- 
eoed;  the  Hp  snd  eliiii,  whose  finDiiess,  as 
ef  c'liscll.  d  perfect  marble,  profoundest  sensi- 
bility aluneeansod  ever  to  tremblo, — why  won- 
der at  the  traditions  of  the  charm  which  tbej 
ened,  and  the  fiune  irhk!&  they  em  then 

The  foUowini^  is  the  fall  titlepago 
«f  the  pamphlet  containing  Hr.  Web- 
itei'a  eulogy  on  Simonde ;  — 

"  A  teenl  oradon  occasioned  bj  the  death 
of  Bphnim  Simoads  of  Teiiqilelon»  Mmmp 

cbnsettjj,  a  member  of  the  senior  class  in 
Dsrtmouth  college  ;  who  died  at  Hanover, 
(U)  on  the  18(h  of  June,  1801,  a:t.  26. 
jrPwM  Wcbater,  a  dattOMte  of  the  de- 

4s  saiclinilt  dteers  Itagaa  ettif  #> 
Mated  atBaaoTer,  Ij  Moaee  Bavi^  1801." 
The  dedication  is  as  follows :  "  To 

Ur.  and  Mrs.  Simonds,  patents  of  a 
greatly  beloved  but  now  deceased 
elassniate,  thin  sheet  is  presented,  in 
testiiuony  of  respect  and  sympathy, 

I).  Webster." 

The  oration  begins  as  follows :  — 

*  No  one  ever  ascraded  tlie  stage  to  speak 
•a aaiore  delicate  snl^ect  than  the  loss  of  a 
tm/mkm,  Iiisasnl^tfaatsdadtBiioi 


the  flighta  of  tuuj,  nor  the  ehanns  of  do> 

quencc. 

"  Little,  indeed,  is  he  fittocl  to  cnll  the 
dowers  of  rhetoric,  whose  buaom  btiii  blueds 
Ibr  the  lose  of  itt  inmate,  whose  powers  are 
overwhelmed  in  a  flood  of  sensibility. 

"  To  eulogize  kin;^  and  heroes,  to  swell 
the  pomp  of  courtly  oratory  by  building  np 
^>aragraphs  of  shining  and  nmncaiiing  paa^ 
gyric,  were  on  easy  and  an  iusi;;^niiicunt  task; 
birt  it  is  imnaturil  to  aira  at  brilliant  imaj!:o- 
ly  or  elegant  diction  '  when  Grief  sits  heavy 
at  the  hurt'  Hard  is  it  to  be  (brmal  when 
we  feel ;  to  declaim  when  we  \vouUl  weep. 

"  We  are  at  this  time  asseml)U'd  lor  one  of 
those  solemn  purposes  imposed  on  m  by  the 
oonraion  lot  of  our  nature.  Tq  hear  tho  dnli 
funereal  toll,  to  mark  the  Testigea  and  recount 
the  triumphri  of  death,  ever  have  been,  and 
ever  must  be,  the  moumlul  business  of  mor- 
tals. In  consequence  of  thai  eternal,  uoiver> 
sal  destiny  flom  whidi  nan  in  Tain  pleads 
exemption,  we  now  doplorc  a  loss  too  recent 
to  need  the  powers  of  recollection,  and  too 
deeply  pencilled  on  the  tablets  in  our  bosoms 
to  have  its  colorinp;8  heightened  by  tho  dashes 
of  imaf^ination.    Simonds,  our  brother,  our 
fellow-traveller  to  the  temple  of  science,  our 
morning  friend,  and  our  evening  companion  — 
wherebliet  Ho  aits  not  within  these  itt^lla ; 
his  countenanee  cheers  not  the  speaker.  IIo 
walks  not  in  the  aiska  of  vonder  buildiuff: 
he  is  heard  no  more  in  our  balls.    We  ap- 
proach his  late  abode  on  yonder  eminence; 
but  no  voieo.  bidn  us  weleome  :  desolate^  SOd 
hung  with  hid  garments,  it  h  a  sad  remem- 
brancer of  our  loss.    Where,  then,  shall  we 
seek  Ibr  him  ?  In  tho  cool  of  evening,  when 
gray  twiliL'ht  shrotids  the  hamlet,  shall  wc  And 
bini  una  in  arm  with  a  brother?    AIa> !  his 
brothers  are  no  more  to  feci  the  warmth  of 
his  hand.  Shall  we  see  Urn  hereafter  around 
the  board  of  philosophy,  or  meet  him  at  the 
altar  of  the  Muses  ?    Ho  appears  there  no 
more  forever.    Shall  we  Ixjhold  him  in  some 
sequestered  glsde.  retired  from  the  world,  and 
wrapped  in  rel^;ions  oontempladon  1  He  is 
not  there  :  ho  is  pone,  and  we  see  bini  not 
again.    The  storm  of  deatit  h:u  overtaken 
him :  it  lias  beaten  hard  on  hia  templea,  and 
he  hiiH  ralli  ii. 

"  In  tlie  ?olemn  hour  of  tnidnijjht,  when 
the  darkneiiS  is  ^rrible,aud  deep  sleep  folic  th 
on  man,  the  comndflsioncd  sagel  descended 
from  the  throne  of  Jehovah,  and  bote  him  iq» 
to  tbe  presence  of  his  .Tndcre. 

"  All  of  him  that  was  mortal  now  lies  in 
the  chsaels  of  yonder  eesBetciy.  By  the 
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frmt  that  nods  ofor  tht  numnds  of  SomiMr, 

Ml  rriU«  KoA  Oook,  now  rests  a  fintrth  toil  of 

Dartmouth,  constitutinp  another  inonumcnt 
of  man's  mortality.  The  sun,  as  it  iiinkB  to 
tiie  ocean,  plays  its  departing  bewna  on  Uf 
tomb;  bat  tlioy  rc-animatc  him  not.  The 
colli  sod  presses  on  his  bosom  ;  hi>  hamb  hang 
down  in  weakness.  The  bird  of  the  evening 
•honts  a  metancbol/ air  on  the  poplar;  btfl 
her  voice  it  stillneM  to  hie  ears.  While  his 
pencil  WHS  drawing  scenes  of  fittiirc  felicity, 
while  bis  soul  fluttered  ou  tliu  gay  breezes  of 
bope,  an  unseen  hand  diew  the  cnrCain,  and 
phut  liiui  from  our  new.  The  laurels  of  man- 
hood wrrc  just  ripeTiin;^  on  hw  brow,  the 
priuciplcii  of  future  greatness  were  fast  collect- 
ing in  hie  bawmi,  when  death,  who,  like  tiie 
spoufl?  of  Nabis,  emhraccg  only  to  rlf-t-oy, 
folded  him  in  its  iron  arms.  With  him  life's 
Ti^ionary  scenes  are  over,  its  fiintasics  are 
fled.  The  incidents  that  checker  our  human 
existence  produce  no  alteration  in  Jus  being. 

lie  8ccki«  tbe  liiiul  tbal  no  cli#turhiince  knows, 
Where  the  fniut  •lumber,  and  Uiv  tired  repoM  ; 
Where  none  at  p«rtlal  fortune  can  repine. 
Fur  ulave  and  niat-ti  r  on  niic  "mch  recline  ; 
When.'  hiTO(  h'  v.iuay  aii<l  inunnrchu'  pride 
An  humble  .n»  the  l.i  L;^':»r  jit  ilx  ir  rhle  ; 
When  death  hnparUol  •prcads  a  gloom  profound. 
And  night  and  peaeeaad  alienee  refgn  aromid.'* 

The  oratirni  procords  in  culouy  of 
Sitiionds,  bouriug  witness  to  his  Cluis- 
liaii  character  with  appropriate  re- 
fleetioBS.   It  eoneludes  as  follofr8:<— 

"While  wo  mourn,  let  us  not  mourn  for 
ourselves  alone.  In  sympathy  there  is  noth- 
ing selfish  nor  oontmcted  ;  animated  and 
ln  TH  volent,  its  rays  sire  diiVuscd  as  widely  as 
Uic  strokes  of  atlliction  are  felU  There  are 
acencs  st{?l  mors  aiTccting  than  we  have  wit- 
nessed ;  there  am  bosoms  whose  sorrow  is 
pTPater'^iaii  our  own.  Is  any  our  Ix  re  whoiHj 
tears  have  tlown  for  a  son  or  lor  a  brother  ♦  — 
any  one  who  has  fidt  the  heart-rending  pangs 
of  a  separation  of  those  ties  which  nature  forms, 
and  love  corrol>orate3  ?  Go  to  the  f^hndcs  of 
Templetou,  to  the  bosom  of  a  family  sur* 
piised  by  the  tidings  of  death.  Toar  fedlnga 
shall  tfaiore  be  arrested  by  doqnence  that  noth- 
ing can  rpbiat,  —  the  eloquence  of  nature,  the 
eloquence  of  grief.  A  brother's  tear.s,  a  sis- 
ter's ftighs,  shfdl  there  awake  the  sympothetie 
emotions  in  every  heart  that  is  not  stt  eled  in 
insensibility.  KoIwkI  in  the  salile  attire  of 
affliction,  you  sbali  there  behold  a  mother 
whose  bosom  thioha ;  yon  diall  sea  a  fiulier 
—  bnt  yon  liave  seen:  lowly  bending  over 
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yonder  hdnsfevade,  yon  have  seen  the  tear  of 

age  triekle  down  the  cheek  of  a  venerable  par- 
ent. With  eyes  turned  towards  heaven,  yon 
have  seen  the  struggle  between  fortitude  and 
affliction  shake  his  frame.  Ton  saw,  and  did 
yon  not  pity  t  Did  not  the  manliness  of  silent 
grief  heave  a  si;,'h  from  your  brcapt^,  that  as- 
cended with  your  morning  aspirations,  and 
mingled  with  the  hallowed  incense  of  a  par- 
ent's prayers  at  the  throne  of  ;p-acc  ? 

"  But  sighs  and  t<^r9  and  frrief  are  unavail- 
ing: they  enter  not  the  chambers  of  death  j 
they  resoscitate  not  from  the  grave.  To  that 
Cod.  then,  in  wlm-e  liands  are  life  and  death, 
whose  throne  is  established  in  justice,  and  the 
beams  of  whose  mercy  illuminate  univenuil 
being,  let  ns  oommit  onr  mnch-lovod  friend, 
and  bid  him  a  oofiffial  and  a  final  flureweU  I 

Peace  to  his  ahadea  I  And  when  the  p.-neraldoom 
Shall  raise  hhn  renovated  from  the  tomb. 
Be  graee's  wUte  numtle  o'er  Ua  abonldcra  spread. 
And  the  aalnt'S  triumph  blase  around  Ua  head  I 

"  Urodien  of  the  class,  this  day  completes 
tbo  coarse  of  our  colle<;iat<?  studies,  and 
gives  us  to  the  world.  The  hour  of  sepsr 
ntion,  ever  monmftil  among  friends  whose 
hearts  are  united,  to  us  is  doubly  moumiul 
from  the  loss  of  a  hif,ddy  re.>;pf  cted  class- 
mate. Before  ^  to-morrow's  sun  bhall  go 
down,  we  are  dbpened.  We  part,  how- 
ever, with  the  ardent  and  con  so 'in;;  hope  of 
meeting  once  more,  and  of  taking  a  more 
solemn  adieu  on  the  day  of  our  annivcraury. 
Bnt  with  Simoods  we  meet  not  again.  The 
parting  moment  with  him  is  over.  He  has 
already  pronounced  his  valedictory  ;  he  has 
flitted  on  the  wings  of  a  seraph ;  he  has  com^ 
mcnced  bis  eternity.  Impressed  with  tiiie 
rel'icction,  let  as  retin^  from  the  mountful 
business  of  the  present  OGca:>ion,  and.  as  the 
last  best  tribute  wo  can  pay  to  bis  ashes,  let 
ns  snbscribe  our  names,  as  he  di  l  hi  -,  to  the 
cnt.dogue  nf  virtue's  friend.'^.  Let  his  mem- 
ory be  emiialmed  in  our  bosoms,  and,  through 
every  period  of  our  ftitnn  Hfe,  let  his  image 
ho  constantly  with  n8»  a  monitor  to  onr  ae« 
tiona  1 

"  May  those  guardian  spirits  that  watch 
around  the  jost,  guide  and  protect  qb,  to^h* 
cr  and  apart!  tnay  A'mighty  Grace  seetjro 
ns  from  evil,  an;l  fror:  !,  <•  all  our  tal  iits  in 
the  exercise  of  Christian  morality ;  and  when 
it  shall  be  said  of  us,  that  earth  cmhosomt  her 
sous,  may  we  then  be  imitcd  with  our  Simonds 
in  that  far  better  conntry,  where  the  solemn 
dirge  shall  be  exchanged  ior  the  symphonies 
.  of  Gabriel's  harp^  and  the  voice  of  fuMod 
enkgy  ahallbolieaninomorel 
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BT  BBBDBBiq  B.  PBBKIR8. 
PART  IT. 

CHAPTER  XIIL  on  Broadway.    There's  been  two  mur^ 

"AxD  yet  there  are  a  great  deal  ders  there  that  I  know  of  already, 

worse  places  than  that  in  New  York,"  They  break  all  the  ten  command- 

s:u<l  Bird,  refloc  tivoly,  as  tlioy  passed  merits  as  much  as  once  every  ten 

up  Brosulway,  beyond  Bond  Street  and  minutes,  almost  all  night.    And  it 

Great  Jones  Street.  belongs  to  one  of  these  eminent  capi- 

*'What  ones?*'  aaid  Scrope  at  taliet  fellows  that  an  so  respectable 

onoei  and  with  perceptible  eagerness,  and  snbscribe  to  all  sorts  of  things. 

And  Adrian,  sickened  as  he  was,  and  Button,  his  name  is." 

though  ho  said  nothing,  also  wanted  "  I  don't  believe  it,''  said  Adrian, 

to  know.    Ever  since  the  Tr«o  of  shocked,  and  irapulsively  —  "I  beg 

Knowledge  of  Good  was  also  the  Tree  your  pardon,  what  I  mean  is  that  you 

of  Knowledge  of  Evil,  man's  instinct  must  be  mistaken.    I  know  Mr.  But* 

to  nnderstnnd  has  asked  after  both,  ton." 

As  God  joined  the  two  knowlodges  "Then  T  beg  yo?/r  pardon,  if  ho  is 

together,  it  is  no  wontler  that  iii;ui  has  a  friend  of  yours.    But  there's  no 

not  yet  succeeded  in  putting  tliem  mistake  about  the  fact.    You  may  go 

asunder.   And  still,  there  was  a  great  with  me  to  the  register  of  disreputa- 

diileience  between  the  animsl  eager-  ble  tenements  which  the  Police  keep 

ness  of  Scrope  and  the  intellectual  at  the  Mulberry  Street  Headquarteis, 

instinct  for  knowing  that  stirred  in  with  the  names  of  the  owners,  and 

Adrian,  and  which  he  distrusted  while  I'll  show  it  to  yon  written  out  in'  full, 

he  felt  it.  and  then  you  may  go  and  search  the 

"Well,  gentlemen,"  replied  Bird,  records  of  land  at  the  City  Hall  and 

''police  rei'oiting  is  one  of  the  rough-  lind  the  deed  to  Mr.  Button  all  ro- 

est  pursuits  in  the  world,  I  suppose,  corded  at  length." 

It  is  in  that  lino  that  I  have  seen  "  But  why  don't  they  print  that 

things  —   Perhaps  I'll  tell  yon  about  whole  list  of  names  ?  " 

them  someday.   But  I  really  can't,  Reason  enougK;  it  would  show 

now— 'it's  too  bad.   Besides,  some  that  the  respectability  of  New  York 

of  the  best  citisens  are  interested  in  gives  houseroom  to  the  crime  of  New 

some  of  the  worst  of  them."  York  and  so  maintains  it  for  money." 

"How   do  you  mean?"   asked  "But  it  isn't  possible,"  persisted 

Adrian.  Adrian.     *•  He    don't    know  it,  of 

"Whv,  —  now  there's  that  Para-  coursi'.    Or  lu^  lian  li  t  tlie  place  to 

di<e,  for  instance,"  replicxl  the  police  some  one  who  is  lui.susiiig  it  or  under- 

reporter.  —  lor  such  iii-s  words  implied  letting  it  agaiiiht  his  will." 

that  he  was  —  "do  you  know  who  "uVll  right,"  said  Bird  —  "that's 

owns  that  building  ?  "  just  the  way  they  talk.   As  if  a  man 

M^o^^who?"  like  him  would  own  a  building  on 

''It's  one  of  the  yeiy  worst  holes  Bioadway  and  not  know  what  is  done 
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with  it  I  And  88  for  the  misoae  against 
his  wtll|— do  you  suppose  he  don't 
know  that  the  Paradise  is  a  law- 
breaking  concern  every  night  of  the 

year,  nnd  tliat  he  can  li.ivf  it  shut 
now,  hito  as  it  is^  before  midnight,  if 
lie  chooses  ? 

Aih  ian  was  silent ;  for  the  truth 
hud  hit  htm  very  hard.  Bird  re- 
sumed: 

''Of  course  there's  nnderletting ; 
there's  an  agent,  and  a  tenant,  and 
one  or  two  undertenants.  Such 
places  pay  two  or  three  times  as  much 
rent  as  any  respectable  business  could 
pay;  hut  I  don't  insiniiate  that  f/ift 
has  any  thing  to  do  with  it.  Dear 
me,  no ! " 

Adrian  said  no  more,  but  like  a 
straight- for  ward  and  clean-hearted 
young  fellow  as  he  was,  he  silently 
resolved  that  at  his  first  meeting  with 
Mr.  Button  he  would  reveal  to  him 
the  outrage  whicli  he  was  suffering  in 
this  matter.  "FU  have  the  pleasure 
of  shutting  up  one  hell-hole,"  he  said 
to  himself,  jvs  the}Avalked  along. 

In  a  few  moments  they  reached 
tlie  scene  of  the  pntposcd  cxhihition  : 
a  hiiiiard  saloon  known  iu->  "Jack's," 

nearly  opposite  the  New  York  HoteL 
They  entered  through  a  sort  of  fancy 
groceiy  store,  and  turning  short  and 
passing  throt^h  a  side  door  at  the 
back,  came  into  the  billiard  room  it- 
self, a  large  square  apartment,  in\me- 
diatel}'  under  Hope  Cliapt  l,"  and  of 
course  h<don«^in!^  to  the  same  owner. 
A  niagnitirent  har  strctrlii'd  all  the 
way  across  one  sid-.' ;  nine  lull-sized 
tables  —  none  of  your  trifling  three- 
quarters  affairs— were  orderly  dis- 
posed in  three  ranks  upon  the  ample 
floor,  «ach  strongly  illuminated  with 
its  own  shaded  gas-lights,  the  wires 
with  the  wooden  beads  for  marking 
the  game  strung  upon  them,  hanging 
across  above  in  their  long  catenary 
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enrves,  and  the  annory-like  racks  of 
cues  standing  sfeilBy  back  against  the 
walL  The  bar-keeper,  a  far  more 
magnificent  creature  than  his  guild- 
brother  of  the  Paradise  (particularly 
as  to  his  curled  and  sliiny  hair;  — 
there  must  be  some  mvstcrious  real 
connection  corresponding  to  the  coin- 
cident first  syllables  of  bar-ber  and 
bartender—)  waa,  however,  no  less 
assiduous,  and  was  swiftly  ministering 
juleps  and  other  rivers  of  delight  — 
"  sweet  fields  arrayed  in  living  green 
(i.e.  the  juleps)  and  rivers  of  de- 
light," to  divers  persons  vrho  stood 
before  his  shrine.  Two  of  tliese, 
nearest  the  new-comers,  were  in  a 
muzzy  state,  talkative  and  disputa- 
tious, but  imbecilely  good  humored, 
and  were  at  the  moment  discussing  a 
weighty  point  in  orthoepy,  perhaps 
none  tiie  less  interesting  to  Adrian, 
who  was  close  to  them,  from  the  fact 
that  of  the  two  methods  of  spelling 
the  word  in  di.-^pute  which  they  sev- 
erally asserted,  neither  agreed  with 
his  own. 

«  No  'tain't,"  said  one  —  "  it's  J,  e, 
r,  m,  y,  e,  r." 

"Why  no  tisn't,"  said  the  other,  ar- 
ticulating with  the  most  painstaking 
distinctness^— it's  G,  u,  r,  m,  i,  a, 
r." 

"Less  arsb  tbish  genlmn,*^  was  the 
reply,  and  they  began  to  submit  the 
question  of  the  grand  old  Hebrew 

monrner-poet-prophet's  name  to  Adri- 
an, who  hriotly  assun-d  tliem  with 
a  bow  that  he  didn't  know  how  to  spell 
at  all,  and  pushed  forward  to  get 
away  from  their  drunkenness,  to  the 
front  rank  of  thB  spectators.  These 
were  already  intently  beholding  the 
Billiard  Tournament  which  was  in 
progress  upon  a  carom  table,  the  deep 
green  of  whose  cloth  testified  that  it 
liiid  1  >*-i  n  newly  caparisoned,  doubt- 
less lor  tliis  very  occasion. 
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.  The  game  Vas  what  is  technicallj 
called  tbe  Fiench  game,  played  witii 
one  red  ball  and  two  white  onesy  and 
is  about  as  much  sapexior  to  the 
"  ftall "  or  "  American  four-ball  game  " 
as  chess  is  to  dfaaghts.  The  two  he- 
roes who  were  conteuding  for  "  a  purse 
of  $50<),  and  the  championsbip/'  were 
a  oiuple  of  serious  loolvinjr  youtli."*, 
very  business-like  and  tliouglitful  of 
aspect,  hot  1i  trim-built,  alert,  and  well- 
maile,  and  with  a  professional  dijftness 
of  execution  very  pleasiant  to  see. 
There  >ras  oothing  so  very  remarka- 
Ue  about  their  play,  which  was  only 
ht  the  State  Championship,  and  not 
ht  the  Taster  supremacy  the  con- 
tiseot :  the  whole  boundless  continent 
WIS  not  theirs  on  the  present  occasion, 
lot  a  pent-up  Kew  York  contracted 
th«ir  powers.  As  in  this  game  the 
awes  are  at  least  as  important  as 
fl»eywere  to  "Mrs.  Wit  ittcr^y,  u[)plause 
ordi^ajipruval  is  as  stringently  forbid- 
den as  it  would  be  at  a  luneral,  and 
the  fiilence  that  prevailed  was  almost 
oppressive.  Perhaps  a  hundred  con- 
aoiisenxs  and  amateurs  were  present 
Fram  one  or  two  distant  tables  where 
Mallards  iacapable  of  a  worthy  admi- 
atioo  were  pufsaing  their  own  selfish 
aarasement,  the  click  of  the  baHs,  OT 
iome  quiet  remarfcy  echoed  faintly  now 
then :  or  some  silly  babble  from 
ttoptr  at  the  bar  sounded  over  the 
Iteads  of  tho  crowd ;  but  tliey  them- 
•  lelves  were  inipassible  a8  Ampliic- 
tyons.  Once  or  twice,  wiien  some 
Wiiliant  shot  rouud  tlie  table  restoretl 
a^Kptrate  ruu,  or  when  the  figures 
asoM  fblicately  -  prolonged  pro- 
Mi  «f  "muting''  accumulated  high, 
liiBMpTBssible  mnrmurof  excitement 
jnit  breath^  aroond;  but  only  to  be 
Wbed  under  tbe  warning  glance  or 
the  quibt  gesture  of  the  umpire. 

Adrian  watclied  with  much  enjoy- 
— t  tha  gjrywfal  and  accurate  move- 
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ments  and  manipulations  of  the  two 
players,  and  the  almost  intelligent 
obedience  of  the  clean  ivory  balls,  that 
travelled  about  on  their  geometrical  er- 
landa  orer  the  green  level  of  the  table, 
touching  a  cushion  at  one  point,  giving 
adelicate  tap  to  one  ball  in  afar  corner, 
coming  straight  back  home  to  tap  the 
other  ball,  then  trundling  off  a  little 
way  and  waiting  to  receive  the  next 
message.  At  last  tlio  giimo  was  up; 
tho  winner,  with  one  or  two  hardy 
and  perilous  ''shots  rouud  the  tai>lo  ** 
and  one  brilliantand  desperate  "  draw," 
completed  a  run  of  thirty,  and  the 
breathless  madcer,  standing  mace  in 
hand,  called  out  Game  I"  Then  the 
ring  broke  up,  the  priae  was  adjudged ; 
the  assembly  broke  out  into  a  loud 
busasof  conversation  and  debate ;  there 
was  prompt  application  at  the  bar  for 
many  drinks ;  and  groups  of  two, 
three  or  four  at  once  occupied  all  the 
tables. 

**  Come,"  said  Scro])0  promptly, 
"let's  have  a  game  j'' and  stejjping 
swiftly  across  to  a  table  still  vacanl^ 
with  the  quick  dexterity  of  familiar 
custom,  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  table, 
just  in  time  to  prevent  two  others 
from  reaching  it. 

"Here's  a  table,''  he  exclaimed. 
The  two  strangers,  discomfited,  turned 
away  with  some  surl}^  muttering,  but 
the  etiquette  of  the  billiard  saloon  is 
as  the  law  of  tlie  Medes  and  Persians, 
which  altereth  not: — ''First  eome 
first  served,''  it  saith,  —  and  they  did 
not  resist.  The  three  friends,  noth- 
ing loatli,  took  off  their  coats;  each 
man  selected  his  cue  from  the  rack ; 
a  bullet-headed,  short-haired  person 
of  Irish- American  appearance,  brought 
them  the  billiard  balls,  and  they  set 
to  work  at  a  three-handed  game. 

Neither  of  tho  three  was  particular 
ly  skilful,  but  as  their  unskilfulness 
was  about  equal  they  matched  very 
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well ;  and .  playing  for  amiiflemenli 
only,  they  had  a  very  jolly  time  of  it 
Scrope's  play  was  reckless.  Bird's  caa- 
tious  and  safe,  Adrian's  well  calcu- 
lated and  in  a  certain  sense  scientitic 
because  lie  always  played  with  a  defi- 
nite purpose  ;  Imt  from  lack  of  prac- 
tice his  exf'cuition  was  far  holow  his 
ideal.  After  a  while  SfTope,  who  had 
been  noticiug  Adrian  lay  out''  good 
shots  and  tbea  miss  thenii  obeonred 
upon  it: 

^'  Yewy  ably  missed  I ''  he  exdaimed, 
as  Adrian's  cue  ball,  a  little  too  deli- 
cately touched,  stopped  about  two 

inches  short  of  the  deep  red  on  which 
it  should  have  caromed  for  three,  and 
leftu  run  of  thirty  or  forty  on  the  two 
reds  fur  Bird:  — "  Vewy  ably  missed, 
I  never  saw  anybody  make  .so  many 
ansome  misses  in  my  ]ife.  An  ole 
boarding-school  of  fhem." 

''Yes/' said  Adrian  merrilyi  "it^s 
because  I  am  too  scientific  and  sacri* 
fice  every  thing  to  principle.  I  don't 
envy  you  your  scratches,  either.  'Tis 
better  to  have  aimed  and  missed  than 
never  to  have  aimed  at  all  I  And 
here's  our  worldly  friend  Mr.  Bird, 
who  has  I>een  pickiu<;  up  our  crumhs, 
and  is  ahead  of  both  your  luck  and 
my  science,  just  by  practical  sense 
and  industry." 

It  was  qnite  true;  it  is  as  troe  in 
billiards  as  in  trade  or  in  polities,  that 
steady  attention  to  business,  hard 
work  and  careful  good  sense  are  the 
host  means  of  accnnndation.  In 
mauy  other  ways  also,  however,  are 
the  moralities  of  this  houutiful  game, 

—  moralities  hitherto  never  developed 

—  illustrative  of  the  affairs  of  life.  A 
man's  shots,  for  instance,  show  his 
character.  One  player  is  forerer  put- 
ting on  a  twisty  or  making  draw  shots, 
and  counts  in  the  most  unexpected 
manner,  forcing  the  tormented  balls 
in  evexy  direction  by  cunning  under- 


handed strokes.  Another,  by  shew 
straight  forward  force,  drives  his  hall 
far  round  the  table,  with  long-eighted 

powerful  combinations.  Another  pre- 
fers "follow  shots;''  sdftly  and  deli- 
cately he  coaxes  the  hard  ivory  balls, 
who  quietly  do  what  he  wants,  hut 
don't  know  that  they  are  coaxed. 
Another  still,  the  cunningest  of  all,  a 
silent  n^onopolizer,  gets  a  corner  on 
the  balls.  He  gets  the  two  reds 
''jawed,"  and  stepping  back  and  forth 
round  the  comer  pocket,  counts  and 
oonnts  to  the  paralysis  and  infuriation 
of  the  helpless  excluded  adversary, 
who  longs  to  whack  him  over  the 
head  with  the  butt  of  his  cue.  And 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  game,  moreover, 
prove  and  exhibit  the  characters  of 
the  players  like  those  of  life. 

However :  —  the  three  young  men 
played  away,  and  after  a  time  Adrian 
missed  one  or  two  easy  shots.  Now, 
men  who  would  bear  a  colossal  misfor- 
tune with  equanimity  may  get  quite 
excited  over  a  game*  And  in  bil- 
liards, there  is  a  very  curious  but  un- 
deniable relation  between  the  i>layer8 
state  of  mind  and  his  success.  Virgil 
has  stated  tin-  j)oint  as  if  he  had  been 
inspired  with  a  motto  on  purpose  for 
this  game : 

Po«8unt  quia  po8se  videntur." 

"Tliey  can,  just  because  they  be- 
lieve it."   And  vies  wna  too.  The 

first  miss  was,  you  may  say,  pure  acci- 
jjent,  but  it  damaged  Adrian's  momlc; 
the  second  shot  he  did  not  havi\pfith 
that  he  would  mahe,  and  so  he  tlid 
not  make  it.  "  I  guess  I  sha'n't  count 
any  more,"  he  said,  in  a  sort  of  half 
serious  discouragement. 

"Take  three  fingers  of  Old  Burbon 
straight,  Ad  I"  uttered  a  voice  in  an 
oracular  tone;  "that'll  set  you  up 
again,  just  like  a  fly." 

All  tliree  of  the  players  looked  to 
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see  who  was  the  oracle.    It  was 'the 
taller  of  two  young  moi  who  had  ap- 
pnMcbed  without  being  noticed  by 
the  playen,  and  who  had  been  look- 
ing on  in  sUence  for  a  few  moments. 
The  shorter  was  a  Yety  dark  com- 
plexioned  yoong  fellow,  natty  of  ooi- 
toino.  ndorned  with  jewels  of  price, 
,    and  vory  fhishy  in   bearing.  The 
other,  wliu  liad  spoken,  was  big  and  fat, 
eveii  noticeably' so  ;  and  —  delicately 
be  it  iutiuiatcd  —  his  substance  was 
distiibuted  after  rach  a  manner  thai 
Um  ciicnmfiBrenoe  of  hie  waistiband 
bote  to  that  of  hie  troosera'  leg,  too 
gieet  a  ratio  for  the  best  scnlpturesqiie 
iffeet   He  also  was  well  dressed  —  in 
the  pretentious  sense,  —  being  majestic 
in  fine  black  broadcloth,  a  glossy  new 
hat.  gloves,  a  showy  lavender-colored 
waistcoat,  a  white  under-wai.stcoat,  a 
^)eckk-d  shirt,  a  bright  red  cravat,  a 
diamond  piu,  and   a  slender  eano 
vfaose  ifoiy  head  was  carved  in  the 
omiUtiide  of  a  plnmp  human  leg  bent 
at  the  knee.   His  fiice  was  nmnd  and 
fan  and  almost  puffy :  his  dark  hair 
Vtt  eoarse  and  straight ;  his  rather 
tbin  mustache  was  elegantly  waxed 
into  two  sticky-looking  little  horizon- 
tal tips,  in  that  fashion  that  always 
tugsjests  that  they  are  agglutinated 
wiih  the  remainder-grease  of  the  last 
meaL   His  lips  were  not  very  thick, 
but  bad  a  sort  of  orer-f all  look ;  and 
tiMj  were  slightly  Tarnished,  and 
thdr  red  color  thus  brought  oat,  by 
dte  dewy  moisture  of  a  perceptible 
cxodatiiMiof  tobaoco*8pit.    His  eyes 
wer<?  dark,  ratlier  small,  but  quick 
f  nuu;.jh,  and  the  black  eyebrows  were 
latlier  thin,  like  the  mustache. 

Before  Adrian  had  tiintj  to  speak, 
this  splendid  youth  resumed,  with  a 
jorial  haw-haw  which  exhibited  a 
tow  of  tobacco-stained  teeth  that 
otherwise  would  have  been  white 
and  legolar  enough^ 


*'  Why,  by  —  Ad,  you  d — d  rascal, 
whatthe''  '— 4>ut  really,  the  oaths  must 
be  omitted,  although  it  cuts  a  mon- 
strous cantle  out"  of  the  speaker's 
obseryations,  and  deprives  us  of  some- 
thing like  half  the  utterances  of  his 
great  mind,  leaving  them  insipid,  like 
a  dish  of  eggs  with  the  yolks  all 
picked  out.  But,  as  the  showman 
says  in  the  burlesque,  the  Public 
Heye  must  and  shall  bo  regarded ; 
in  one  sentence  parenthesized  blanks 
may  indicate  the  habitual  proportion 
of  this  speaker's  appeals  to  his  Maker, 
and  afterwards «  as  Lord  Timothy 
Dexter  said  about  the  stops  in  his  styte 
of  composition,  people  must  "  pepper 
and  solt  it  to  suit  themselves." 

"Why  (  )"  said  the  big  fat 
young  man,  "Ad,  you  (  )  rascal, 
what  the  (  )  are  you  doing  here, 
(  )  you  ?  Is  Saul  also  among  the 
prophets  ?  " 

How  do  you  do^  Cousin  William,'' 
said  Adrian,  gpod  humoredly,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  not  witiumt  some 
little  feeling  that  he  was  out  of  place. 
But  where  can  you  play  biHiards  in 
New  York —  on  a  decent  public 
table  —  without  having  rum,  tobai  co, 
gambling,  profunity  and  vulgarity  in 
the  room  How  do  you  do? — • 

More  like  a  prophet  among  the  Sauls, 
I  guess,  isn't  it  ?  ** 

«Hal  hat  hal"  laughed  the 
other,  with  so  voluble  an  effusion  of 
glee,  and  with  eyes  so  swimming  and 
such  a  swaying  of  his  heavy  figure, 
that  Adrian  instantly  perceived  that 
he  was  at  lea-st  half  tip'^y  :  but  even  * 
while  he  laughed,  he  adininistered  a 
mighty  slap  between  Adrian's  shoul- 
ders, and  then  taking  his  cue  out  of 
his  hand,  gave  three  resounding  bangs 
upon  the  floor.  A  boy  hurried  up,  in 
obedience  to  the  wdl-known  billianl- 
room  summons;  and  the  summoner 
continued, 
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" What's  youra,   gentlemen?" —  of  liis  cousin,  found  to  surprise 

looking  to  Bird  and  Scrope  —   Intro-  that  the  sort  of  stir  it  produced 

dnce  me,  Adiian,''  he  interrapt^;  through  every  fihie  of  his  frame, 

"  can't  drink  with  an  entire  stranger  although  he  felt  in  his  hrain  the  he- 

— against  my  principles.''  ginning  of  something  like  a  loosening 

"Mr.  Scrope,"  said  Adrian,  thus  of  his  usual  dear  perfect  commatul  of 

appealed  to,  and  making  a  considerar  all  his  wits,  somewhat  as  if  a  thin  hot 

hie  effort  to  secra  prond  and  happy;  mist  or  cloud  was  just  heginnini:  to 

"My  cousin  Mr.  William    Button,  gather  among  them,  yet  did  really* 

Yours  too :    I  suppose    you   missed  appear  to  liave  rc-onforced  his  bil- 

finding  him  at  houie.    Mr.  Bypd,  a  hard  faculties,  whatever  those  are,  in 

member  of  the  press  j  "  and  so  on.  some  way  j  for  he  proceeded  to  make 

Then  Mr.  Button  in  hk  turn  inho-  some  unusually  good  runs,  and  in 

duced  his  short  and  swarthy  oompaa-  fact  came  out  first,  Mr.  Bird's  econo- 

ion  to  them  all  as  Mr.  Oppenheimer;  my  carrying  him  through  a  good  seo- 

and  therewith  he  Touched  for  him  ond,  while  Sciope  had  the  game  to  pay 

amidst  a  perfect  storm  of  oaths,  as  for. 

"the  sharpest  sport  in"  this  city—  Very  likely,  according  to  that  wise 

can't  beat  me  though  —  hay.  Op?"  onlinanco  of  our  Maker  under  which 

And  the  whole    bowed    and  shook  the  more  wo  lose  the  more  we  want 

hands  all  round  and  round.     They  to  keep  on  and  get  it  back,  Scropo 

all  attempted  to  decline  driuking,  but  would  have  insisted ou  ajiother  game; 

young  Button  began  to  be  vociferous;  but  he  was  really  good-natured  ;  and, 

enlarging  with  much  vigor  on  the  as  soon  as  Bird  had  completed  his 

happy  occasion  of  his  meeting  a  new  hundred,  Mr.  Button,  not  heing  quite 

cousin,  as  one  most  proper  for  hospi-  clear  in  his  intellectuals,  and  not 

tality ;  the  players  at  the  adjoining  having  the  most  correct  instincts  in 

tables  hegan  to  look  with  obvious  the  world  to  make  up  for  his  lack  of 

displeasure  at  the  big  noisy  fellow  good  training,  called  out, 

who  was  disturbing  their  game,  and  "  There  you  go,  Mister  Scrope.  All 

Bird,  touching  Adrian's  elbow,  nod-  gone  up  in  a  kite  !    Now  see  me  wipe 

ded,  as  much  as  to  say,  "We  had  out  Brother  Uppenheimer.  Come, 

better  do  it,"  and  they  all  consented,  Op  !  " 

and  jointly  remitted  to  the  entertainer  And  he  pulled  off  his  cout  and 

the  choice  of  liquors.  proceeded  to  pick  out  a  cue.  The 

"Fire  Old  Burbon  straight,"  said  "sport,"  sharper  as  he  was,  looked 

Mr.  Button,  —  hut   Oppenheimer,  rather  oonftised  at  the  invitation, 

amending,  ordered  for  himself  a  "soda  hut  the  others,  laughing,  acquiesced, 

cocktail  "  instead,  saying  "You  know,  and  sat  down  to  look  on.    The  game 

Bill,  my  head  ain't  so  strong  as  yours,  which  now  followed  puzzled  Adrian 

I  can't  carry  any  more."  for  a  time.    Button,  though  at  least 

The  liquors  came  and  were  drankf  half  drunk,  played  a  very  fair  game 

and  Adrian,  though  like  most  i>erson8  indeed.   As  for  Oppenheimer,  Adrian 

of  clean  descent  and  pure  health  he  observed  at  once  how  perfectly  cool 

unfeignedly  ahhorred  the  'abominable  atd  .clear-headed  he  was ;  then  he* 
rank  sharp  scalding-hot  flavor  of  the*  noticed  the  extreme  neatness  of  his 

whiskey,  which  he  swigged  down  style  of  play.   He  used  exactly  the 

pure  in  obedience  to  the  exhortation  force  required,  and  no  more ;  the  cue 
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ImU,  like  ft  tnisty  middl^ged  mt-  ticed  oyer  and  over  the  aamo  set  of 

Tftnt  with  errundsy  tnindled  delib-  phenoinena  he  had  thus  observed,  and 

eratelj  off,  called  at  ft  ciuhion  or  eveiy  time  he  saw  tlic  contrast  of  fine, 
left  the  duplicate  message  of  a  carom,  play  and  intontional  failure,  he  won- 
aud  moved  just  a  few  steps  further  derod  more  lluit  l>uttou  di  1  not  see  it. 
to  a  place  convenient  for  setting  out  But  cuneeit  and  tippling  to<j;etlier  are 
on  the  nt'xt  errand.    It  was  an  in-  a  very  thick  eloud,  and  tlic  liiti  foolish 
structive    exhibition  to  Adrian  of  youth  was  fully  convinced  that  it  was 
that  judiciouH  play  which    always  his  own  skill  that  kept  him  just  be- 
oonsiden  tha  next  shot   Bat  at  the  hind  or  just  in  the  lea^  of  his  cool 
ssme  time  he  was  stnick  by  the  easy  and  steady  opponent  Towards  the 
shots  which  Oppenheimer  missed;  dose,  Button  grew  more  and  more 
oDce  a  plain  short  carom;   oik  •>  a  noisy,  laughing  and  bawling  oat  slang 
fair  shot  round  the  table  ;  and  Adrian  observations  with  every  shot  whether 
▼as  sure  tliat  as  the  "sport"  made  he  counted  or  not.    At  last  there  re- 
these  misses,  he  as  it  were  relaxed  mained  as  it  happened  only  one  sin- 
muscles  and   attention    together, —  gle  point  for  ^Ir.  Button  to  make, 
striking,  one  might  say,  with  his  eyes  while  OpjUMiheiincr  hud  let  himself 
shut,     Wlienever  he  hatl  done  so,  fall  behind  twenty-live  points;  and 
be  mutterud  some  short  exclamation  the  uproar  of  the  triumphant  But- 
of  disgust,  or  gave  ft  vexed  sort  of  ton  was  becoming  tremendoas.  The 
whirl  icnnd  on  his  heels;  while  Mr.  balls  were  left»  moreover,  in  one  of 
Bntton  exulted  oror  him  with  effu-  those  technically  troablesome'positions 
sive,  sell^xaltiug  and  half-tipsy  glee,  which  look  so  desperate  to  an  ordina- 
Adrian  caatiously  intimated  to  Mr.  zy  player,  the  cue  ball  being   frozen  " 
Bird  8<mietbing  of  these  observft-  to  one  of  the  others,  while  the  rest 
tions.  were  behind  that  one  and  close  to- 
'*  Oh  yes,''  said  that  gentleman,  in  gether,  so  that  all  four  lay  in  a  short 
hisquitt  intelligent  way;  "that  Op-  straight  row.    Of  coursr,  ( )pp<'nhei- 
penheiiiicr  is  just  playing  him  oti'.  mer  could  nut  count  if  he  moved  the 
I  know  him.   He  sleeps  on  ft  billiaid  ball  which  the  cue  ball  tonohed ;  and 
table  ewezy  night, — unless  sometimes  for  a  moment  he  seemed  to  study  the 
it^s  a  faio  table  for  a  change.   He  can  position  with  some  little  cars.  As  for 
give  points  to  either  of  those  cham-  Button,  he  exulted.    Bending  oyer 
pions  we  saw  over  there.    He's  a  first  the  balls,  and  shading  them  with  his 
class  billiard  sharp.    You  may  play  hand  so  as  to  keep  otf  the  reflections 
with  him  if  you  want  to,  and  you'll  of  the  gas-light,  he  peered  intently 
win  any  small  bets,  if  he  thinks  he  at  the  focus  of  interest,  where  the 
can  coax  you  into  a  large  one.    But  "spot  ball''  —  which  was  (.)ppenhei- 
don't  Ivet  a  cent  more  than  you  are  mer's  —  lay  just  touching  the  deep 
wilhng  to  lose."  red.    "Frozen,  by  '*  he  ex- 
I  never  risked  a  cent  on  chances  ^claimed  at  last.     Tight  as  Green- 
yet  in  my  life,"  said  Adrian,  qoietly,  land.   Doctor  Kane  hipself  couldn't 
"and  I  don't  want  to.   Hell  never  get  out  of  it   Now  coont,  Oppyt 
make  any  thing  out  of  me."        *  Gentlemen,  see  Oppy  count  now  ! " 

"You're  a  lucky  man,"  said  Bird      "You've  got  me,  William,  that's  a 

with  a  smile.  fact,"  remarked   Mr.  Opiienhcimer, 

As  the  game  proceeded,  Adrian  no-  with  a  discouraged  air.    "  No  use 
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playing  against  you  and  lock  togeth- 
er. However,  I'll  pl;iv  away  from  the 
Cjther  balls,  at  any  rate."  So  sayinj:^, 
he  stopped  around  to  the  further  side 
from  Ills  cue  ball,  and  quickly  and 
aliiiDst  carelessly  placed  his  left  hand 
as  a  bridge,"  in  the  high  way  neces- 
Baij  for  playing  orer  other  balls; 
touching  the  table  with  three  fingers 
only,  instead  pf  with  the  lower  rim  of 
the  palm  also,  and  Adrian,  watcliing 
closely,  noticed  not  only  the  dclicato 
moulding  of  his  projecting  thumb, 
and  the  almond  shape  <»f  his  clean 
pink  nuils.  but  the  coquettish y;erA*  of 
his  little  linger  sticking  out  as  a  fan- 
ciful lady's  doi'S  when  she  lifts  a  tea- 
cup to  her  lijjs,  and  the  sparkle  of  a 
small  bright  diamond  in  a  plain  gold 
ring  on  the  same  little  finger.  In  a 
moment,  almost  as  it  seemed  without 
looking  at  the  hoUs,  the  sport ad- 
ministered a  delicate  little  dig  to  the 
cue-ball ;  a  short  stroke,  directed  ftam 
above  downward  almost  u|K)n  the  very 
top  of  the  ball,  and  that  did  not  seem 
to  follow  tlie  ball  an  inch,  liutton, 
watching  his  closest  to  see  that  the 
^•  frozen  '  ball  did  not  move,  was  baf- 
fled, but  said,  "  No  harm,  I  guess." 

But  there  was  harm.  The  spot 
ball  had  received  one  of  those  myste- 
rious ''twists"  somewhat  such  as  are 
given  in  what  are  called  "mac6  "  shots, 
which  seem  to  inform  the  wlnto  ivoiy 
with  tiie  knowledge  of  a  complete 
campaign.  Slowly,  as  if  reluctantly. 
butn1mo:^t  whizzing  on  itsown  perpen- 
dicular axis,  the  spot  ball  crept  a  few 
inches  to  the  cushion  —  then  leaped 
Huddcnly  away  as  if  it  was  there  that 
its  errand  was  given  it,  but  at  an  un- 
expectedly wide  angle  across  a  comer, 
then  taking  a  second  cushion,  re- 
bounded accurately  upon  the  two  balls 
that  had  been  SO  snugly  sheltered  be- 
hind the  deep  red  one;  and  Oppen- 
heimer  had  counted  twa 


"I  declare exclaimed  Adrian, 
softly,  but  in  great  admiration,  —  and 
watching  the  "  sport,"  who  stood  near 
him,  he  saw,  to  his  surprise,  a 
swift  8ul)tle  smile  that  just  glim- 
mered as  it  were  for  an  instant  ujton 
his  dark  face,  and  was  instantly 
repressed.  Oppenheimer  had  counted 
on  purpose.  As  for  Button,  hia 
oaths  would  have  terrified  a  cus- 
tom-house. 

**  What  for  did  you  want  to  scratch 
exactly  then,  I  want  to  know?"  he 
asked. 

"I  (Jidiif  want  to  scratch,  Bill," 
said  Oppenheimer,  with  a  neat  double 
meaning  —  "  y<Mi  can't  always  mako 
the  balls  do  what  you  expect,  you 
know !  **  —  And  he  played  on. 

"Two,  five,  eight,  ten,"  enumerated 
Adrian  to  himself,  as  the  sport  count- 
ed and  counted  towards  his  twenty- 
five,  playing  always  with  the  same 
swift  apparently  careless  precision 
and  so  on  up  ;  —  "  twenty  —  twenty- 
t  wo  —  t  wenty-four  —  twenty-Ko  I  A 
miss,  upon  my  word  !  " 

"Sold  again — and  I've  got  the 
money,"  bawled  Button  quite  besido 
himself,  for  a  miss  counts  one  for  tho 
opposite  party,  apd  Oppenheimer  had 
thus  beaten  himself;  and  Button 
gave  three  such  btuigs  on  the  floor 
with  the  butt  of  his  cue  as  if  he  had 
meant  to  plant  it  in  tho  hard  Carolina 
pine,  as  tho  old  Saxon  bi.^hop  Wul-. 
Stan  of  AVorcester  planted  his  cro«)er 
in  the  marlile  of  Saint  Edward  tho 
(Confessor's  tomb,  rather  than  yield  it 
to  the  Norman  primate  Lanfranc. 

"Five  more  Burbon!"ho  vocifer- 
ated, as  the  boy  ran  up  for  the  onler. 
Everybody  refused  however.  Bnt 
Button,  whose  views  on  the  subject  of 
''ti^aiing"  were  to  the  full  those  of 
the  foolish,  vulgar,  rich,  rowdy,  young 
American  —* and  that  drunk  —  almost 
foamed  at  tb«  nouth  at  such  a  recep- 
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tion  of  bis  hotpitalityi  and  swore  by  a  tij  night  fell  in  upon  them  like  a 

gicat  many  more  things  than  there  block  of  ice,  so  solid  and  pure  and 

an  in   the   universe   tliat   if  they  cold  was  it,  as  it  broke  into  the  heat- 

wouldn't  drink  with  liiin  in  honor  of  ed  and  j^as-lit  and  perceptil>1y  smoke 

this  victory,  he'd  drink  all  live  p:las<n's  and  driuk-flavored  atmosphere  of  the 

himself.    He  was  the  more  obstinate,  room. 

as  he  grew  more  excited ;  and  they  Adrian  had  never  been  so  close  to 

weie  fiun  to  yield  onea  mom  st  least  aoch  a  sight ;    What  a  horror  it  is ! 

in  form,  eren  Oppenheireer  not  insist-  be  was  saying  to  bimsel^  tbinbing 

ing  on  bis  harmless  aUcaline  bereiage.  of  dronkenness,  wben  Oppenheimer) 

The  five  drinks  came,  each  flanked  taking  up  one  of  tbo  glasses  of  ice* 
with  its  attendant  tmnbler  of  ioe  and  water,  poured  some  into  bis  right  hand 
water  for  mixing |  e^ery.man  took  and  slopped  it  upon  Button's  fore- 
his  plass  ;  Adrian  prepared  to  endure  head.  It  trickled  all  over  his  face 
another  half  hour  of  uncomfortable  and  down  upon  his  shirt-front.  "No- 
stir  within  him  and  of  unclean  flavor  l>ody  paid  much  attention  ;  a  drunken 
in  hi.s  mouth.  man  in  a  billiard  saloon  is  not  a  blaek 

Mr.  Button  lifted  his  gli^s  with  an  swan,  nur  a  black  sheep  either,  for 

sirof  triumph ; Qentlemeny''  be  said,  Hiat  matter. 

''I  glTO  yon  on  this  occasion  "  "  Hell  come  out  of  it  in  a  few  min- 

The  glass  dropped  on  the  floor  and  ntes/'  said  tbe  gambler, 

sanshed  into  bits  among  tbe  slop  of  Bird  was  looking  on  in  his  quiet 

whiskey.    Tbe  yoong  man's  tongue  attentive  way:  "It's  a  fit,  isn't  it ! " 

failed  bim  wX  the  same  moment  with  he  said  coolly,  not  questioning,  but 

bis  fingers;  so  did  all  his  muscles  at  asserting  with  slight  surprise;  then, 

once,  and  instantaneously  he  toppled  to  the  ^[amblery— Has  he  had  many 

over  against  the  billiard  table  and  then  of  them?" 

upon  the  floor.    Adrian  and  Oppen-  "No  —  not  more  than  half-a-dozen," 

heimer,  who  were  nearest,  instantly  said  tbe  other,  — '*  Tisn't  much  more 

isissd  bim  by  tbe  sboolders  to  lift  than  a  dissiness." 

bim  np.  Adrian  saw  that  bis  fiue  was  "Just  bold  those  bits  of  ice  on  bis 

TOy  nd ;  his  eyes  were  sbnt»  a  little  fbrebead,"  suggested  Bird.  Tbe  gam- 

tkiekfoain  discolored  with  the  juice  bier  did  so;  and  sure  enough,  in  a 

sf  tbe  tobacco  that  was  visibly  lodged  moment  or  two  Button's  face  and 

in  one  cheek  to  make  room  for  swig-  whole  frame  became  quiet;  beseemed 

^ing  and  speaking,  was  working  out  to  go  into  a  sleep,  breathing  softly 

fK>rn  between  his  lips.    The  lips  and  and  regularly  ;  the  dark  tlu^h  began 

the  whole  face  were  thrilling  and  to  pass  fmm  bis  face ;  and  in  perhaps 

working  as  if  with  shocks  of  nervous  five  minutes  he  opened  his  eyes  in  a 

pain  j    the    same    thrills    yibrated  sleepy  sort  of  way  and  looked  round 

tboagih  tiie  arm  and  back  under  both  .as  if  puasled  to  know  how  he  came 

of  Adrian's  bands,  and  seemed  to  pass  fibere. 

est  Enough  the  helpless  ftngen,  whieb  "  Wltat  is  it  ?  "  be  asked  —  Guess 

clutched  and  wayered.  I  had  another  little  8pa.«5m,  didn't  I  ?  " 

"Put  him  in  a  chair  here  by  the  "Yes;  but  you're  all  right  now," 

window,"  said  Oppenheimer,  and  they  said  Oppenheimer,  and  he  closed  tbe 

did  so.    Then  he  f|ui(  kly  opened  the  window.    Button    sat    still    a  few 

viodoiTi  and  the  cold  air  of  the  win-  moments,  with  a  dazed  sort  of  lool^ 
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iomewhat  like  one  awaked  before  he      "Well,— let'a  go  up  stairs,  Opp; 

lias  slept  enough.    The  rest  chatted  Ad's  a  stranger;  want  to  show  him 

ahout  indifferent  matters  for  a  few  the  olej)hant." 

minutes  ;  and  tlien  the  hig  youth,       The  gambler  gave  a  swift  suspi- 

with  an  effort,  laid  his  hands  on  the  cious  look,  not  at  Button,  but  at  the 

arms  of  bin  chair  and  hoisted  him-  three  others.    Scrope  answered,  this 

self  up,  saying,  time. 
MCome ;  Ws  trot  out"  I  guess  e  means  the  tiger,  watber 

"  Best  thing  yoa  can  do  is  to  get  a  than  the  helephant^  don't  e  ?  Weckon 

good  long  sle^,  Bill/'  said  Oppen-  we're  all  Tisited  the  animal? — andhe 

>     heimer,  very  sensibly.   But  that,  as  looked  inqoiringly  at  Bird  and  Adri- 

it  would  appear,  was  no  part  of  Mr.  an.    The  police  reporter  only  -iiiile»l 

Button's  plan.    He  *' scorned  delights,  and  nodded;  Adrian  said  he  believed 

and  lived  laborious  days  "  and  nights  he  knew  what  the  beast  was,  but  had 

too ;  with    a    double-Milton    power  never  seen  him.     Button  at  once  ' 

of  labor,  for  the  time  being;  though  insisted  on  going,  and  was  ^uito  ner- 

what  would  have  been  an  intolera-  vous  and  fussy  about  it. 
hie  slavery  to  the   pure  and  lofty      "  Well,  oome  on,"  said  Oppenhei- 

old  poet  and  scholar,  Mr.  William  mer,  adding,  ''Never  saw  yon  so 

Button  believed  to.be  the  strenuous  fretful  before,  William— what's  the' 

pursuit  of  manly  pleasures   befit-  matter  with  you  lately?"   If  Mr., 

ting  a  free  and  independent  Ameri-  Oppenheimer  had  been  fiuniliar  with 

can  citisen.  Nw  can  anybody,  even  epilepsy,  he  would  have  recognised 

though  as  heavy,  not  to  <*av  strong,  this  fcetfulness  as  a  common  synjp- 

as  Mr.  Button,  over-draw  on  liis  vi-  torn;  but  neither  he  nor  younj;  But- 

tal  revenues,  without  finding  sooner  ton  himself  knew  this;  indeed,  the 

or  later  tiiat  when  the  current  divi-  attack  he  had  just  had  was  his  first 

dends  are  exhausted,  his  checks  have  clearly  pronounced  one.    The  disease 

been  honored  out  of  his  capitid.  was  just  taking  a  good  bold;  or  rather 

He  usually  finds  it  out  sooner  rather  was  just  showing  the  good  hold  it  had 

tiian  later,  and  always  too  soon.  It  already  taken; — for  the  degeneracy 

was  not  yet  too  late  for  the  foolish  of  brain  and  nerve  tissue  which  seems 

Mr.  William  Button,  if  he  bad  only  to  be  the  proximate  vehicle  of  epilep- 

known  it  \  but  it  was  pretty  nearly  ^y  works  a  good  while  in  secret,  like 

too  late,  an  engineer  approaching  by  mines 

•        "Sleep  —  I "  was  tlie  irritated  reply ;  and  getting  a  good  many  of  them 

though  tlie  future  state  (or  ])ku;e)  to  placed  aud  loaded  before  any  ex- 

which  the  speaker  relegated  the  idea  plode. 
of  repose  was   precisely  that  where 

it  is  commonly  least  believed  to  exisL  CHAPTEB  XIV. 

Oppenheimer  looked  a  little  surprised. . 

"Just  as  you  like^"  he  said  how-  .   Thb  party,  iiow  consisting  of  five, 

ever,  with  a  kind  of  indifierent  ac-  came  out  from  the  house  that  Jack 

quiescence,  such  as  one  uses  with  kept^  and  stepping  round  to  the  same 

a  feeble  or  sick  person  who  is  quer-  recess  in  which  was  the  outer  en- 

ulous  about   trifles ;  "  just  as    you  trance  to  Hope  Chapel,  Oppenheimer 

like,  about  sleeping  there  or  going  entered  one  of  tlie  side  doors,  led  the 

there ;  it's  all  one  to  me  1 "  way  up  two  fiighta  of  stairs,  and  ush- 
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€iedihe  rest  into  a  middle-sued 
fiontiiig  on  Bcoadway.   Here  they 

fouDd  a  dozen  persons,  gathered  round 
ft  table  al'out  the  size  of  a  common 
£nmg  table  fur  six,  and  which  was 
covertnl  with  green  cloth.    On  a  plat- 
form a  few  inches  high  occupying 
most  of  its  surface,  was  tlisplayetl  an 
array  of  playing  cards,  faces  upper- 
moat.    On  or  among  these  there  lay 
heie  and  there  little  piles  of  ivorj 
ditkt  an  inch  oir  more  in  ^Uftmeteri 
tome  white,  eome  red.  Back  of  the 
tiUe  sat  a  tall  and  sedate  looking 
petwnage^  who  solemnly  drew  out 
eUier  cards  from  a  neat  little  German 
ailvor  case  at  his  right  hand.  At 
every  tliird  can  I,  as  he  turned  it  and 
sliuwpd  it,  there  was  some  little  stir 
amoiij^  the  ooui[)aiiy:  one  sluiced  one 
of  the  little  piles  of  ivory  disks  from 
one  card  or  interval  to  another ;  an- 
ellier  placed  more  disks  on  his  pile  \ 
SDotber  drew  some  of  them  to  him- 
sdf;  or  the  presiding  genins  took 
lonie  of  them ;  and  a  watchful  person 
with  a  little  frame  something  li^B 
what  they  call  or  used  to  call  in  pri- 
mary schools  an  arithmeticon,  moved 
ba^  liNsard  and    forward  small  pipa 
strung  on  wires- 
Adrian,  who  had  read  divers  ac- 
ooants  of  the  splendid  fittings  of 
gambling  estahlishmeiitsy  of  their 
aoUe  hospitalities,  snch  as  game  sup- 
pcn^  champagne  and  the  like,  felt 
lather  cheated  ;  howereri  he  quietly 
a^ke<l  Bird  if  this  was  a  faro  table. 
Bird  said  it  was. 

The  five  stood  watching  for  a  few 
mora»  nts.  Then  young  i>utton,  tak- 
ing a  seat  at  the  table,  began  to  ma- 
nipulate disks,  which  he  seemed  to 
purchase  of  the  president  Mr.  Bird 
tilh  modi  gravity  drew  forth  in  his 
tam  a  hnk  note  and  deposited  it 
ifw  tlM  little  platform  among  the 
Ska  pieaident— if  thkt  was 


his  title — in  a  moment  or  two  with 
perhaps  even  more  gravity  put  forth 
his  hand  and  took  the  same  into  his 
own  possession.  Indeed,  the  card 
part  is  almost  superfluous  in  this 
transp:ireiit  and  equitable  diversion, 
w  hich  could  be  made  still  simpler  and 
of  course  more  beautiful  if  reduced 
to  the  j)laiu  and  brief  transaction  of 
handing  successive  five  dollar  bills 
aesoss  a  table  by  one  person,  to  be 
received  by  another,  who  should  place 
them  in  his  tzonsers*  pocket.  This 
would  save  time,  and  also  the  whole 
expenseof  **  lay-ouV'  dealing-box,  and 
checks ;  and  ivory  in  particular,  as 
the  best  authorities  both  on  natural 
history  and  on  commerce  inform  us, 
grows  scarcer  and  more  costly  every 
day. 

"  Is  that  all  there  is  to  it  ?  "  whis- 
pered Adrian  to  Bird. 

"Pretty  much,"  was  the  reply,— 
"onoe  in  a  whfle  the  money  comes 
back  the  other  way." 

"  I  don't  see  much  fon  in  it,"  re- 
joined Adrian. 

"  Ever  play,  sir  ?  "  joined  in  Oppen- 
heimer  suddenly,  app&rently  having 
overheard. 

"  No,"  said   Adrian  ;  "  never  did 
such  a  thing  in  my  life.*' 

"  Didn't  ?  "  said  Oppenheimer  with 
obvioos  eagerness.  Well,  try  your 
lock.   Come  on.*' 

"Why,"  said  Adrian,  civilly,  "I  ' 
don't  care  the  least  about  it;— be- 
sides, I  can't  affi>rd  it.  *  I'm  as  poor 
as  a  rat." 

"Kever  mind  that,"  said  the  gam- 
bler. Hero  "  —  and  lie  ])ulh'd  noine 
notes  out  of  his  pocket  —  -'(jive  mo 
great  pleasure  to  furnish  you  twenty 
dollars  to  begin  with  —  WeUl  go  in 
cahoot :  —  fifty  if  you  want" 

Bat  Adrian's  healthy  nature  was 
dean  physically  and  morally  "  by  six* 
teen  descents  "— and  more  too  $  for  he 
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was  of  almoet  unmingled  blood,  of 
the  andent  English  Purtton  type. 
He  was  as  loady  for  fim  as  anybody ; 

and  lie  was  eager  to  see,  and  for  in- 
crease of  knowledge  was  willing  to 
undergo  even  the  stink  of  tobacco  and 
the  almost  eq\ially  foul  fumes  of  li- 
quor and  dirtiness,  iiut  it  was  only 
tiie  wish  to  know  that  impelled  him ; 
the  instinct  of  an  aotiye  mind,  inquir* 
^  ing  after  aU  tmth,  and  analysing 
^  sewerage,  if  necessary,  to  get  at  the 
portion  of  troth  which  may  be  pcru- 
liar  to  sewerage ;  not  the  instinct  of 
the  hog,  which  will  eat  it  and  wallow 
in  it.  He  did  feel  an  impulse,  not  to 
accept  the  unaccountable  offer  of  ^Ir. 
Oppenheimer,  but  to  take  some  of  his 
own  money  and  play  it  away  if  only 
to  ascertain  for  himself  what  the  sen- 
sation  was — if  there  was  any  sensa- 
tion. But  he  was  strongly  dissuaded 
by  the  repnlsive  something  which 
quietly  but  steiwlily  impressed  him,  as 
a  subtle  evil  quality  in  an  infected  air 
comes  to  weigh  upon  one's  senses. 
Ho  con M  wot  see  that  either  Scropp, 
who  biul  been  betting  a  little,  Button, 
who  w;is  ]»laying  away  in  an  eager 
niauncr,  or  l>ir<l,  who  after  losing  his 
five  dollars  had  looked  on  with  his 
usual  quiet  air,  felt  any  thing  of  this 
repulsion.  The  furniture  and  fittings 
of  the  room  were  meagre  and  soiled. 
Perhaps  the  foot-wom  old  Brussels 
•  carpet,  the  faded  grease-spotted  wall- 
paper with  its  awkward  bunchy  pink 
roses,  the  frowsy  old  maroon  colored 
window-curtains,  may  ha\  e lu  lju'd  this 
feelin';.  But  most  of  it  wa-  from  the 
vulgar  and  evil  bearing  and  atmos- 
phere of  the  f.tmiliars  of  the  place. 
There  was  no  princely  personage ;  no 
haughty  young  aristocrat;  not  OYen  a 
solid  buiker,  infuriated  with  a  species 
of  excitement  eren  more  hot  and  hell- 
ish than  stock-gandjling.  Not  even 
the  likeness  of  Mr.  Bret  Harte's  self- 


aaerificing  scoundrel  of  a|i  Oakhnrst 
could  Adrian  discern.  All  the  faces 
were  not  <mly  hard  and  greedy  and 
unfeeling  and  also  violent  and  lower- 
ing in  expression,  but  of  a  small, 
mean,  vulgar  type ;  so  that  Adrian 
remembered  what  he  had  read  some- 
where of  some  criminal  class  or  popu- 
lation, that  they  would  cut  anybody's 
throat  to  get  an  old  pair  of  trousers. 

And  he  steadily  declined  the  press- 
ing and  yot  particularly  elegant  offi- 
cionsness  of  Mr.  Oppenheimer.  This 
gentleman's  insinuating  smile,  after 
a  few  minutes,  suddeidy  deserted 
him,  and  ho  darted  a  very  ugly  look 
at  Adrian,  muttering  something  about 

beats,- '  and  then  looking  across  at 
the  president  of  the  bank,  he  made 
some  sign  or  other. 

There  was  an  immediate  stir  among 
the  company,  who  arose  as  with  one 
consent^  president  and  all,  leaving 
Button*  alone  at  the  table.  Several 
very  elaborate  oaths  were  swom^ 
which  somehow  seemed  to  Adrian  not 
improper,  but,  like  weeds  on  a  dung- 
hill, simply  the  natural  product  of 
the  i)lace.  Three  or  four  of  the  men 
stej)[H  d  to  the  door  and  stood  there 
as  if  to  j)revent  exit  j  the  others,  turn- 
ing, and  with  murmurs  more  or  less 
indistinct,  bent  scowling  countenances 
upon  the  visitors.  The  chief  or  deal- 
er, nearly  opposite  to  whom,  a  little 
to  the  left,  Adrian  had  been  stnnrling, 
was  stepping  around  that  end  of  the 
table,  apparently  with  some  vengeful 
intent.  Adrian,  startled  and  uneom- 
fortahlf,  w  itehing  all  this  movement, 
heard  the  dealer  sa}'  something  alH»ut 
'•playing  auy  d— <1  games  on  a  party 
of  gentlemen  about  their  private  busi- 
ness.'' As  he  uttered  these  words  in 
a  most  growling  •  and  inauspiciom^ 
manner,  he  was  moving  cl(^  past 
Bird,  irho  3^^^  ^  Adrian's  left 
Adriaa  betf^     companion  say  in  a 
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low  tone  tom^thing  of  whidi  be  only 
a»gbt  the  words— On  tiie  square 
—  quit  iV  Jimmy"— and  he  made 
aooieTery  quick  gettoie  or  other,  as  if 
to  button  his  coat  or  reach  aft«  some 
weapon  or  other  article  in  or  under 
the  breast  of  the  same.  Whatever  it 
was  that  was  done  or  said,  its  opera- 
tion upon  the  indipiation  of  the  deal- 
er was  as  iustautant'ous  as  the  touch 
of  oil  to  water  in  which  a  bit  of  cam- 
pbor  is  tcmrelling.  In  an  instant^ 
the  fellow  was  perfectly  motionleis. 
Then  he  turned,  and  saying  "Beg 
pardon  — all  right,  gentlemen,"  xe- 
sumed  his  place^and  the  whole  trouble, 
'  whatever  it  was,  fell  instantly  to  the 
previous  dead  calm. 

Mr.  Bird,  now  looking  at  his  watch, 
said  aloud,  "  Well,  boj's,  I  must  go  j  — 
will  vou  come  ?  " 

Adrian  assented}  so  did  Scropej 
as  for  Button,  he  swore  he  wouldn't 
until  he'd  got  that  last  twenty-five 
.  dollars  hack.  Bird  looked  at  the 
deal^ — at  least  Adrian  thought  so  — 
At  any  rate  that  worthy  promptly 
laid  down  the  cards  he  had  taken  up, 
and  said  in  a  v«>rv  peremptory  tone, 

"  Hank's  closed,  genlU'inen." 

Button  still  grumbled ;  but  the 
dealer  coolly  seized  the  pile  of  white 
checks  before  the  young  gentleman, 
gave  him  some  bank-notes,  which  he 
counted  out  as  if  constituting  an  un- 
derstood equivaleii^  and  without  pay- 
mg  the  least  attention  to  his  irritated 
reclamation?,  arose  and  turned  off  the 
gas  from  the  large  burners  which  illu- 
minated the  faro  table,  leaving  it  in 
the  coniparutivt  ly  dim  light  of  the  rest 
of  the  room.  Again  there  was  a  gen- 
eral movement  \  but  this  time  only  of 
diBperaion ;  and  Bitd,  Scxope,  Adrian 
and  Button  went  down  staire^  Mr. 
Oppenheimer  remaining;  Adrian  had 
politely  testified  to  the  last  gentle* 
aaiiy  his  obligations  fiw  guidance  as 


well  as  fbr  prolfeied  financial  aid,  but 
the  gambler  was  quite  curt  and  un- 
genial  in  his  reply. 

From  the  outer  door  they  all  went 
together  up  Broadway  to  Union 
Square.  Button,  after  divers  mur- 
murs and  complaints,,  admitted  that 
he  was  tired  out.  Indeed,  they  were 
all  pretty  tired,  and  Adrian  not  the 
least  so }  for  he  had  been  on  his  feet 
since  early  in  the  morning;,  and 
tiaveUing  in  the  iron-bound  streets  of 
Kew  York  is  pecoliariy  exhausting  to 
those  unaccustomed  to  the  unyielding 
looting  of  tiie  stone. 

As  they  went,  Adrian,  questioning 
with  interest  about  the  scene  they 
had  left,  found  that  it  was  one  of 
those  minor  haunts  of  gamblers  which 
the  police  call  a  "skin  game i.e., 
where  the  object  is  to  (metaphorically) 
skin  the  visitors ;  that  the  company 
theyhsd  found  theie  were  *'ropers- 
tn"  or  "oapperi^"  to  wit  mere  de- 
coys. 

"The  fiu;t  is,"  said  Bird, if  it 
h^n't  been  that  Jimmy  Dexter  the 
dealer  knew  I  was  in  with  the  police 
authorities,  they  might  have  made  it 
a  little  awkward  for  j'ou.  They  get 
mad  very  easil}',  if  they  see  any  rea- 
son fur  it.  Your  refusing  to  play 
vexed  friend  Oppenhcimer." 

I  don't  see  why,"  said  Adrian ; 

and  what  on  earth  made  him  offiBr 
me  money  t  I  never  heard  of  such  a 
tiling." 

"Dcn't  yon  know?"  said  Biid, 

"  Many  gamblers  believe  a  man  is 
sure  to  win  the  first  time  he  plays. 
He  wius  going  in  cahoot,  you  know  — 
to  have  half  the  winnings;  and  ho 
looks  on  it  that  you  have  kept  him  out 
of  so  much  money." 

At  Fourteenth  Stieet  they  parted, 
all  fiMir  going  different  ways;  Button 
on  a  Fourtii  Avenue  car,  Scrcqpe  on  a 
Broadway  cari  Bird  on  a  down  town 
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car — haying,  lie  said,  to  go  to  one  of 
the  newspaper  offices,  Ute  i|8  it  was  | 
while  Adrian  though  weaiy^  preferred 
to  walk  at  least  part  of  the  way  to  hie 

quarters,  for  the  sake  of  refreshing 
himself  with  a  little  out-door  air  after 
his  triple  seetliinf;^  in  tlie  liot  close 
lilth  of  concert-buloon,  billiard-room 
and  gainhliiig-hole. 

As  lie  went,  he  rueditated,  tlio 
series  of  his  thoughts  ruBuiag  8ome> 
what  as  follows : 

Lucky  it  isu't  William  that  I'm 
engaged  to  I  —  Ivather  undesirable 
hrother>in-law  I — However,  no  dan- 
ger that  Ann  will  let  htm  infest  her 
household  much  I  —  Hope  Mr.  Button 
doesn^t  own  Hope  Chapel  building 
tool — Wonder  if  I  could  get  a  copy 
of  that  police  list  of  New  York  good 
men  that  own  bad  houses?  — 
Shouldn't  like  to  have  a  quarrel  with 
Mr.  Button  over  that  concert  saloon 
tenement!  —  AVhat  a  deiiling  even- 
ing I  flakes  one  feel  unc  lean  tlirouuh 
and  through  !  Touch  pitch  —  1  don't 
envy  this  Mr.  Bird  his  other  experi- 
ences that  he  wouldn't  tell  Sha'n't 
ask  him  either;  IVe  dived  deep 
enough  for  my  purposes!— No  use 
to  try  to  do  any  thing  for  William, 
I'm  afraid — Fit, too;  •^I'Te  heard 
that  epilepsy  never  lets  go  if  it  <mce 
gets  hold  —  Fitzwilliara,  I  suppose 
Scrope  will  bo  calling  him— Sorry 
for  his  father"  — 

And  so  on,  his  mind  rambling 
round  jmd  round  amongst  the  par- 
ticular web  of  circumstances  closest 
to  him  at  the  time,  until  he  reached 
his  boarding-house,  on  one  of  the 
cross  streets  ueax  the  since  disused 
Twenty-Seventh  Street  Bailroad  Sta- 
tion. Here,  after  a  good  deal  of 
trouble^  he  was  admitted,  and  with 
profuse  apologies  he  retired  to  the 
small  '*haU  bedroom"  which  was  bis 


lair  for  the  time  being,  and  at  once 
went  to  bed. 

He  fell  asleep  instantly ;  but  some 
hroken  and  disjected  members  of  his 

waking  thoughts  still  haunted  him 
in  his  dreams.  Their  fantastic  and 
unwelcome  nature  may  have  been 
partly  caused  by  a  still  remaining 
evil  effect  of  the  nasty  liquors  of 
which  he  had  twice  partaken  that 
evening.  l*erha})s  some  additional 
unpleasantness  may  have  accrued  from 
the  endemic  co-tenants  of  his  .bed; 
for  nothing  in  the  experiences  of  his 
own  home^  cleanliest  of  the  cleanly 
homes  of  old  Hartford,  had  prepared 
him  for  these  blood-suddng  vexations. 
To  inquire  whether  or  no  any  pro- 
phetic force  or  quality  was  concerned 
or  contained  in  these  dreams,  would 
be  to  raise  questions  even  dewier 
than  those  of  entomology  or  hygiene. 

Whatever  the  causes,  however,  it  is 
certain  that  at  some  time  in  tliat 
night  he  dreamed  a  grotcscjiu*  and 
disagreeable  dream,  one  of  those  pe- 
culiaily  distinct  and  truthful-seeming 
ones  that  occasionally  come  to  us, 
and  which  leave  in  the  mind  the. 
memory  as  of  a  real  past  experience. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  he  was  with 
difficulty  making  his  way  westward 
along  the  sidewalk  on  the  north  side 
of  Pearl  Street,  Hartford,  between 
Main  and  Trumbull  Streets.  The 
walk  was  one  nnhroken  sheet  of 
"  glare  ice,"  and  the  weather  was 
bitter  cold.  As  he  slid  and  tottered 
unsteadily  along,  he  suddenly.  —  but 
with  a  iiorror  singularly  in  tin-  reverse 
of  what  must  liave  been  his  waking 
feelings  at  an  appeal  from  that  voice^ 
-p-  heard  himself  called  by  name,  hut 
in  a  jeering  and  most  ill-natured 
manner,  by  his  own  lady-love  — 
Miss  Ann  Jacintha  Button.  Here^ 
here,  you  jfoolt"  she  scolded,  in  a 
sharp  high  tone— "why  don't  you 
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wait,  for  me!  Wait,  I  tell  you!" 
Bat  scared  most  uureasonablj  by  the 
call,  he  seemed  to  ndoable  what  he- 
came  a  frantic  effort  to  escape  instead 
of  a  mete  unstable  hut  deooious  pro- 
grass  along  the  straet;  and  looking 
behind  in  his  fright^  he  saw  Miss  But- 
ton skating,  —  as  it  were,  —  with  toi^ 
rific  velocity  upon  his  traces,  her  arms 
outstretched  as  if  to  seize  him,  with 
something  of  the  fell  and  fatal  per- 
tinacity of  Death  after  the  Youth  in 
the  New  K 11  gland  Primer  — 

**  Yoiith  forward  slips 
Death  soonest  nipa." 

"With  horribly  inefficient  increase 
of  effort,  he  scrambled  onward,  think- 
ing "  I'll  get  round  the  corner  of  Trum- 
boll  Street  in  a  sdnnte,  and  then  FU 
ran ! "  —  though  why  he  should  not 
hare  adopted  this  nnnttersbly  base 
and  oowardlj  expedient  at  onee,  he 
ooold  not  have  told,  —  unless  be- 
cause he  mast  have  tumbled  down. 
Still  he  stiore  forward,  while  the  oalls 
and  jeers  and  reproaches  of  the  pursu- 
ing inaid'-n  grow  as  voluble  and  furi- 
ous :is  tin.'  magical  voices  that  in  the 
Arabian  tale  beset  persons  ascending 
the  hill  on  their  road  to  the  Talking 
Binl,  the  Singing  Tree  and  the  Yellow 
Water.    Persons  met  him  and  passed 
him,   looking  with  open'  contempt 
upon  his  flight ;  and  ever  and  anon 
IGss  Button  threw  in  a  sarcastic  re- 
quest  to  them  to  "see  that  fool  try- 
ing to  run  away!"    The  icy  side- 
walk of  the  single  block  from  the  Pearl 
Street  Church  to  the  Town  Clerk's 
Office  seemed  to  stretch  into  a  per- 
spective as  hopeless   as  the  whole 
Great  Arctic  Floe;  and  just  as  his 
fright,  his  vexation  at  not  getting 
forward,    and    his    mortification  at 
making  such  an  exhibition  in  public, 
began  to  be  further  complicated  by 
ftstastic  doabts  as  to  the  topographi- 
cal possibilities  of  what  he  was  a»> 
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tually  about,  he  woke,  with  an  incred- 
ible sense  of  relief,  and  before  ho  fell 
asleep  again,  he  puzzled  himself  for 
a  long  time,  trying  to  decide  whether 
there  was  any  rational  element  in  the 
vision.  Possibly  the  fact  of  his  mak- 
ing the  inquiry  may  have  been  evi- 
dence for  the  affirmative  J  but  if  so^ 
it  was  without  any  consciousness  or 
assent  en  his  part 

CHAPTER  XV. 

The  proposed  "  see-ance  "  (that  is 
what  most  of  them  call  it,  with  accent 
on  the  first  syllable,  doubtless  s>tipi>os- 
ing  it  to  mean  a  session  of  seers)  of 
the  next  day  being  postponed  "for 
some  reason  or  other,  Adrian  passed 
his  Thursday  and  F!riday  in  sight- 
seeing and  other  varied  ocenpations, 
taking  care  to  find  pretexts  for  calling 
two  or  three  times  at  Mr.  Van  Bream's 
and  once  or  twice  at  Mr.  Button's,  as 
was  right  and  proper.  He  also  met 
more  than  once  Mr.  Scrope  and  Mr. 
Scrope's  new  friend  Bird  the  police 
reporter,  with  whom  the  free  and 
easy  young  Englishman  seemed  to 
have  struck  up  a  friendship  almost 
as  prompt  and  absorbing  as  that  of 
the  soulful  ^aiden  in  "  The  Rovers, 
or.  The  DoUble  Arrangement,"  who, 
after  two  minutes'  converse  with 
another  soulfhl  maiden  that  she  has 
never  met  beforoi  exclaims,  *'  A  sud- 
den thought  strikes  me let  us 
swear  an  eternal  friendship  I " 

Mr.  Bird  was.  however,  in  fact  a 
"very  nice  fellow."  He  was  quiet, 
silent  rather  than  talkative,  but  had  a 
way  of  knowing  every  thing  —  with- 
in a  certain  range,  that  is,  —  giving 
a  cJear  and  sufficient  account  of  it 
if  apidied  to,  in  a  perfectly  unpre- 
tending manner;  and  there  was  an 
air  of  steadiness  and  coolness  that 
somehow  made  him  comfortable  to  be 
with.  Besides^  he  was  willing  to  go 
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ADywheie,  pioTided  his  pcofessioiial 
daties,  which  were  somewhal  inega- 
lar,  allowed,  and  as  his  knowledge  of 
.the  evil  side  of  dty  life  appeared  —  so 
far  at  least — to  be  peculiarly  complete, 
he  was  just  the  guide,  philoaoplier 
and  friend  that  the  scatter-brained 
Scrope  wanted.  Indee<l,  Scropo  urged 
Adrian  to  po  witli  liini  and  liird 
on  more  than  one  voyago  of  in- 
quiry during  these  same  two  days  ; 
but  the  young  man  had  had  quite 
enough  for  the  present  of  the  subsoil^ 
ing  inves ligations  that  seemed  so 
delightful  to  the  Englishman;  and 

.  the  more  mysterious  and  enthusiastic 
Scfope  hecune  in  his  descriptions  and 
anticipations,  the  less  did  Adrian  rel- 
ish either  the  pursuit  or  the  pursuer. 
Bird  seemed  totally  indifferent  as  to 
theso  expeditions  themselves,  and  to 
be  actuatetl  only  by  a  {)leiisant  good- 
natured  willingness  to  obtain  for  the 
eager  y<>"iig  foreigner  any  knuwl»*dge 
or  experii  ii.  t'  whatever  that  he  might 
desire,  witiiuut  raising  any  question 
about  good  or  eriL 

On  the  evening  of  fViday,  however, 
Adrian  and  Civille  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  due  season  at  the  little 
hall  which  was  the  usual  gathering- 
place  of  the  SolidarUS  de  VAomir; 
A  rather  close  and  fusty  upper  room 
in  a  public  building  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Stu3've8ant  Place.  It  is  a 
discouraging  faet  that  reforming  as- 
semblies are  usually  alnmst  as  ill  ven- 
tilated Its  primary  meetings.  If  the 
founders  oi  the  New  Patent  Future 
don't  provide  clean  fresh  atmos- 
pheric air  to  begin  with,  they  need 
not  expect  they  can  bring  about 
•  clean  Ireih  social  atmosphere.  A 
dirty  philneopher  may  perhaps  by  pos- 
sible exception  teach  a  clean  philoso- 
phy. So  may  a  frail  and  crooked- 
looking  person  possess  a  good  deal  of 

,  strength }  but  it  is  not  probable. 


Adrian  and  OiviUe  accommodated 
themselTes  with  seats  pretty  near  ihe 
desky  Sfunewhat  at  one  side,  and 
which,  by  yirtue  of  a  curve  in  the 
line  of  the  seats,  gave  a  view  both  of 
the  little  stage  and  of  all  the  auditors. 
They  had  hardly  settled  themselves 
in  their  places,  before  Messrs.  Scrope 
and  Bird  —  who,  it  will  be  remem- 
bere<l,  had  received  from  Miss  Civille, 
permission  to  be  present,  —  and  Mr. 
William  Button  along  with  them, 
who  had  not  received  any  such  per- 
mission,—  wslked   gravely  in,  and 
espying  the  young  people,  came  and 
ensconced  themselves,  alter  salutation 
due^  behind  them;  Bird  behind  Ci- 
ville, Scrope  behind  Adrian,  next  to 
the  right  and   Button   at  Scrope'a 
right,  so  as  to  be  furthest  from  Civille ; 
a  diagram  apparently  laid  down  by 
pure  chance,  but  which  very  neatly  rep- 
resented the  spiritual  relations  uf  the 
five  ;  Civille  and  Adrian  (tor  instance) 
perhaps  not  very  far  fnjm  the  same 
line,  but  Civille  at  the  left  or  heart 
side  ;  Bird  very  decidedly  behind  her  \ 
Scrope  at  least  as  much  further  from 
her  as  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right  an- 
gled trian^^e  is  longer  than  a  side ; 
and  Button  at  a  trapesoidal  distance. 
The  room  rapidly  filled  up  with  men 
and  women,  a  good  many  of  the  lat- 
ter coming  without  masculine  escort; 
it  was  not  long  before  every  seat  was 
full,  and  a  number  of  later  comers 
were  forced  to  stand  in  a  row  next  the 
walls.    A  grave  and    tall    old  man 
with    long    thick     iron-gray  hair 
combed  smoothly  bivck  over  his  head 
and  behind  his  ears,  arose  from  one 
of  the  side  seats  and  took  the  chair. 
There  was  a  sort  of  expectant  inter- 
val of  a  few  minutefv  and  a  buss  of 
whispering  talk  like  a  thin  acoustic 
cloud  floating  at  the  level  of  the  peo- 
ple's heads.    To  this  our  quintette  of 
friends  quietly  contributed. 
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How  d'ye  like  the  looks  of  the  between  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 
Solidarity  de  Lavenoo  ? "  auked  Mr.  Here  they  flit,  with  no  footing  on 
^niUam  Button,  among  the  others,  the  one,  and  no  reach  into  the  other, 
in  Adrian's  right  ear.  A  tpiritooos  yet  with  a  feeling  that  like  the  Biids 
ineenee  on  his  bxeath  floated  round  at  of  the  witty  Greek  dnunatiBt  thej 
tile  suae  tame  to  his  hearer's  nose.  are  managing  Both.  But  they  have 
All  Toiy  nice,  so  ftr,"-  replied  no  hold.  '  Like  the  ghosts  that 
Adrian,  smiling  ait  the  young  gentle-  floeked  about  Ulysses  at  the  entrance 
man's  joke.  to  Hades,  their  own  unsubstantiality 

Queer  crowd,"  pursued  Button^  repels  them  when  they  try  to  grasp. 
"  like  b4)ardiug-boase  butter**  more  A  curious  furtlier  detail  or  two  of  anaU 
hair  than  fat."  og:y  might  be  traced  between  those 

This,  though  inelegant  in  point  of    melancholy  Odysseun  shades  and  our 
rhetoric,  was  a  very  just  observation   Talking  Enthusiasts  of  to-day.  They 
in  subatuui-e,  as  Adrian  perceived  to   are  querulous ;  there  is  something  re- 
his  great  amusement  as  he  glanced   mote  and  thin  in  all  their  ulteruucesj 
aiouDd  the  room.  In  truth,  he  thought  they  gibber;  and  some  of  them  at 
ts  himself  that  Button  akme  was  lesst  —  such  as  the  extreme  Bed 
probably  possessed  of  move  fet  tiian  Bepublieans  for  iostanee,  make  their 
all  the  rest  of  the  assembly.   They  nearest  approach  to  a  substaQtial  and 
wne  terribly  skinny,  indeed,  almost  efficient  life  by  drinking  warm  blood. 
•11  of  them,  with  hollow  eyei^  lank      The  present  occasion,  too,  although 
dieeks,  and  frames  as  spare  as  if  Adrian  had  not  been  told  of  it,  was  a 
the  assembly  was  a  congress   of   grand  field  day  or  General  Muster, 
clothes-horses.    Adrian  fancied  they  such  as  should  take  place  for  every 
had  all  been  desiccated  in  some  hot   army  from  time  to  time,  to  serve  as 
dry  :iir,  an<l  ho  had  a  feeling  as  if  it   roU-call,  to  enable  the  force  to  en- 
was  still  playing  about  among  them,   courage  itself  by  the  sight  of  its 
Sensitive  to  impressions  and  atmos-   whole  proud  self  all  together  and  by 
pheres,  he  seemed  almost  to  feel  that   the   consciousness  of  its   power  in 
■  his  own  lips  and  his  eyes  were  begin-  unison;  and  to  maintain  habits  of 
mag  to  parch  a  little ;  that  he  vn»  associated   activity   and  concerted 
begianittg  to  dry  up  in  the  he^  that  effort    The  hoets  of  progress 
seamed  to  quiver  in  the  crowded  room,  or  mther  Progress, — were  here  in 
In  truth  he  had  entered  into  a  new  presenee.    Hosts  is  the  word;  for 
wndd;  the  thin  ghostly  windy  over-  each  of  those  skinny  middle-aged 
heated  oven-dried  world  of  Talking  women,  each   of  those   lank  long- 
fiefiumi  Enthusiasts,  that  he  had  so  haired,  dried-eyed  men,  is  a" host  in 
often  heard  of,  but  had  never  really  hjl^'^'Jself — if  you  will  accept  the 
touched  and  felt ;  that  strange  un-  host's  own  word  for  it. 
real   buzz,    of  mere  good  intention       Another  trait  in  this  assembly  was 
with  so    little    morality  or  religion   very  striking  to  Adrian.     This  was 
mingling  in  it,  so  little  positive  con-   the  exceptional  forms  of  tlu;  heads, 
^tractive  intellect,  above  all  so  inti-   In  a  State  legislature,  in  the  repre- 
nitely  less  of  real  j)ower  —  of  common  sentative  deliberative  assembly  of  a 
lenaeu    A  &ntastic. realm  is  theirs,  'powerful  religious  sec^  the  Isrge 
atoatsd,  like  the  Nephelocoocygia,  average  sise  of  the  heads  may  be 
the  dood-bizd-land,  of  Aristophsnsi^  noticeable,  or  their  average  height 
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and  somotimes  their  average  bald-  bearing,  with  black  eyes  and  hair, 
ness ;  but  they  are  almost  all  li«ada  a  dark  oomplearion,  a  pleaMmt  &ce,  a 
that  do  not  greatly  vary  from  a  nsnal  smiling  and  courtly  manner,  on  this 
form.  But  the  Solidarii4  looked  in  stei^ed  forward  from  one  of  the  fiont 
this  particular  like  the  head-maker's  seats  and  opened  the  business  of  the 
lumber-room  for  bad  Jobs.  Some  of  evening.  Nobody  could  possibly 
thepeoplehad  OTer-lari^'«>  brains  onUiin  have  snrmised  what  the  graceful  little 
weak  necks ;  some  of  the  heads  were  gentleman  was  going  to  say.  He 
small  and  over-intense;  some  were  odd-  began  with  a  well  worded  apology  for 
ly  high  and  n.irrow;  mmo  hul^^-d  ni>-  his  Enj^lish,  — which  did  not  need  it, 
ward  and  forward;  some  \Yoro  cut  — and  then  went  on  somewhat  thus: 
short  off  in  a  perpendicnhir  line  "  One  of  tlie  l*li3'sioal  Sciences  re- 
close  holiind  the  ears;  some  j>hot  out  contly  investigated  with  the  most  ac- 
in  a  slielving  slope  over  the  eyes;  tive  interest  is  Optics.  —  If  we  admit 
some  poked  up  and  back  into  a  x>eak  a  beam  of  the  sun's  light  through  a 
at  the  crown.  small  hole  into  a  dark  room,  and  cause 

Adrian,  studying  this  grotesque  it  to  fall  upon  a  smooth  white  surfiMe 
assortment* of  exteriors^  and  musing  Isfter  passing  through  a  triangular 
upon  the  spirit  of  the  assembly,  strove  piece  of  glass  called  a  prism,  there  will 
to  apprehend  *  some  element  in  it  he  seen  upon  the  white  surftcenota 
which  might  seem  a  reasonable  point  spot  of  white  ligh^  but  a  bar  composed 
of  sympathy  for  attracting  such  a  of  successive  portions  of  different  col- 
finely  and  sensitively  organized  per-  ors.  This  is  called  the  Solar  Spectrum." 
son  as  Civilie.  The  best  conclusion  And  soon;  being  tlie  merest  rudi- 
he  couM  reaeh  was,  however,  that  ments  of  the  subject.  ;is  given  in  any 
there  must  lie  in  her  an  appreciation  school  philosophy.  I'oor  little  Don 
of  their  good  intentions,  and  a  loving  Rodrigo  !  His  notions  about  the 
charity,  together  large  and  strong  average  attainments  of  a  jirobuble  au- 
enough  to  silence  any  repugnance  dience.  in  that  community  were  based 
that  she  might  feel  from  the  side  of  on  the  condition  of  common  schools 
taste^  or  any  jeers  from  the  mirthful  in  Cuba.  He  was  importing  coals  into 
side  of  her  nature.  A  priori,  roost  Kewoastle  as  £ut  as  he  could ;  yon 
certainly,  one  would  judge  that  a  may  say  of  the  bituminous  Tariety 
fastidious  and  delicately  cultured  lady  too,  by  the  spontaneously  combustible 
could  only  have  laughed,  or  looked  the  tendoney  which  was  quickly  deyel- 
other  way.  As  it  was,  she  seemed  oped.  For  a  few  moments  the  hearen 
to  him  almost  like  a  solitary  Sister  were  mannerly  and  quiet  enough  ; 
of  Charity  in  a  hospital  fuU  of  harm-  then  they  began  to  whisper  and  gig- 
less  lunatics,  gle;  to  grow  restless  and  stir  about 

—  The  gray  bain«d  old  chairman  in  their  seats.  An  odd  looking  bald 
rapped  thrice  upon  the  desk  :  man,  very  dusty  of  aspect,  in  a  brown 

—  "The  SoUdarite  will  please  coat,  hopped  u[)  at  the  further  side  of 
come  to  order  I"  the  room  and  opened  his  mouth,  with 

—  ''Don  Bodrigo  Scipio  deKada,  the  obvious  purpose  of  interrupting, 
of  Cubsy  will  address  the  friends,  on  but  was  ezpeditiously  pulled  down 
theProgressof  the  Physical  Sdenoes.'^  again  by  a  more  forbearing  oompaii- 

Don  Bodrigo,  a  short  slight  little  ion,  which  enteiprise  caused  a  ripple 

maui  Teiy  gentlemanly  in  dress  and  of  langhteri  and  Don  Bodrigo  paused 
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ftwuBciii  in  innoeeDt  wmideei  In  a 
few  moments  more  the  bakl  man  made 
aoiitW  vain  attempt  to  hop  up.  Al- 

moBt  at  the  same  time,  another  queer 
liM^ng  person  with  a  sharp  wrinkled 
face  and  dyed  bair  and  beardf  — 
though  really  queerness  in  tliat  assem- 
bly ro!isi<ted  in  not  being  queer  — 
with  the  same  j«'rkinc's;i  of  action  as 
tlie  l>al<l  nian'sj  also  hojiped  up,  an<l 
beijig  I'itlier  less  fortunate  in  a  com- 
paaion  or  more  powerful  in  resolution 
or  in  physique,  he  oompleted  his 
ae&iMHis,  or  at  least  d^coorteont^ 
design.  "  Mr.  Chairmaa,"  he  snapped 
•at  in  a  high  shazp  Icey,  speaking 
Toy  fiist  and  fidgety,  and  groMring 
madder  as  he  went  on,  ^  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  think  the  gentleman  hud  better  stop 
right  here.  I  didn't  come  here  to- 
night to  be  told  a  lot  of  btuff  that  I 
learned  when  I  was  a  little  boy  at 
•chool.  He's  wasting  the  time  of  this 
tteeting,  when  it  ought  to  he  oeoupied 
in  inomotiug  the  greatest  interest  <tf 
lbs  homan  tace." 

A  stimnge  crached  fisniinine  T<»oe 
a  little  behind  Adrian  »quealed  out, 

**  I  think  the  brother's  quite  right." 

Don  liodrigo,  altogether  dismayed, 
•urrendered  at  once,  and  oropt  humbly 
back  t'r«)m  the  stage  to  his  jilacc,  where 
he  eat  immovable  and  distraught,  all 
the  rest  of  the  evening,  gazing  at  the 
toes  of  his  neat  little  boots,  asuncon- 
•aoas  of  the  collision  <tf  mqestie  intel- 
Itds  that  was'  going  on  aroand  him 
M  one  of  the  eoipses  in  K'snlhaoh's 
fMl  ^etnrs^  of  the  furious  war- 
iisi  wraiths  contending  in  the  air 
Aersu 

The  eraoked  squealing  voice  re- 
fsmed; 

"Mr.  Chairman  — 

The  chairman  gave  an  uneasy  look 
srouQti  him,  like  one  who  seeks  shel- 
iviium  an  impending  shower.  Gi- 
A  wUipflRd  to  Adrian,  who  was 


with  extreme  difficulty  presenring  a 
grare  countenance, 

»Xfs  Mis.  Gloriana  Babbles  the 
Inspirational    Speaking  Medium. 

She's  a  little  troublesome  sometimes^ 
for  the  spirits  *that  control  \%«t  liaTO 
many  things  to  say." 

Adrian  turnod  and  gazed  at  Mrs. 
Babbles  with  a  good  deal  of  interest, 
for  it  was  his  lirst  close  view  of  one 
of  the  prophetesses  of  the  period,  and 
she  was  only  three  seats  away.  She 
was,  it  is  needless  to  say,  skinny; 
bat  in  a  saperlatiye  degree :  so  that 
the  idea  occurred  to  Adrian's  naughty 
mind,  whether  in  such  a  case  the  cu- 
ticle might  not  admit  of  gores  being 
cut  out  at  the  sides  or  elsewhere,  as 
they  treat  over-full  garments,  the 
slits  thus  formed  to  be  neatly  sewed 
together,  thus  restoring  a  smooth  lit. 
Otherwise,  Die  good  lady,  like  Mrs. 
Gamp,  had  the  remains  of  u  tine 
woman''  about  her.  She  had  onoe 
possessed  a  quite  comely  face,  and  a 
good  figure.  But  little  beside  the 
hones  was  left  to  show  it;  her  blue 
eyes  were  faded  and  sunken  in  deep 
sockets ;  the  lips,  thin  and  pale,  were 
a  little  crowded  by  the  artificial  teeth  ; 
the  whole  face  had  a  dried  l(K)k  ;  the 
long  stringy  curls  that  dangled  at 
either  side  of  her  heail  looked  wisj>y 
and  fatigued ;  and  her  voice,  besides 
being  cracked  and  high  and  thin,  was 
curiously  nasal  withal;  a  fslsetto- 
soprano  squeal  through  the  nose. 

«  Mister  Chairman,"  shA  began, « I 
am  impressed  this  eyening  with  the 
greatness  of  the  work  before  us. 
Brethren  and  sisters,"  —  Adrian,  look- 
ing back  to  the  chairman,  saw  that 
the  old  gentleman's  face  liad  assumed 
a  grotesque  expression  of  rueful  en- 
durance, and  he  drew  a  very  long 
breath  to  the  same  effect  —  But  at 
the  moment  up  jumped  again  the 
guardian  angel  with  dyed  hair. 
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—>"A shadow  like  an  aagcl,  wuh  bright  Equally  was  he  struck  with  the  fan- 

^       ^  tastic  nature  of  the  raggMtionathvowiL 

IlabUod  in  rfye,"—                ^  H^^j^  gg^Qim^jng  diaeoimected- 

snapped  out  that  he  loae  to  a  point  nen,  and  at  the  wonderfoi  tderance 

of  order,  and  therewithal  he  moved  of  the  epeakeriywhieh  waayeiy  genn- 

that  all  speeches  be  limited  to  five  ina,  and  very  funny ;  for  it  consist- 
minutes.  This  was  seconded,  Adrian  ed,  not  so  much  in  giving  ho^ti- 
thoughti  by  almost  everybody  in  the  tality  to  otlicr  people's  viewi,  M  io 
room,  and  was  carried  by  an  enormous  being  patient  while  other  people 
majority,  the  cracked  voice  of  IMr.^.  snubbed  your  own.  They  snapped 
Babbles  being  prominent  auiong  the  and  snarled,  as  if  ready  to  bito  one 
few  negatives.  another's  heads  off ;  the  mordant  dusty 

"Dt^ur  fiieud?',"  resumed  the  me-  dyed  man  getting  full  as  many  nips 

dium,  waving  about  in  a  sort  of  as  ho  gave,  and  though  everybody 

rhythmic  motion,  "  I  sorrow  Uiat  such  spoke  as  irritably  as  if  they  all  had 

aanow  limitationa  should  be  laid  neuralgia,  yet  nobody  resented  H. 

upon  thtf  Bpirit-tttteianoe.  Tet  the  They  were  no  more  oivil,  and  no  more 

loss  is  yours.  I  am  impressed  to  reyeal  lesentful,  than  so  many  members  of 

to  you  the  sure  i^pioach  of  the  the  Peace  Society  \  which  indeed  a . 

glorious  day  of  spiritual  enlargement,  good  muiyd  them  weire. 

I  aee,  in  the  immediate  futare^  bright  But  the  jumble  was  teirific.  There 

traces  of  the  wondrous  sunrise   of  was  a  neat  little  brown-eyed  woman 

spirit  freedooii  of  spirit  love,  of  spirit  who  solemnly  told  in  an  absorbed 

happiness  "  —  manner  and  with  a  sweet  voice  how 

And  so  on.    At  the  end  of  five  her  prayers  had  already  slain  the  Pope 

minutes  sharp,   rap  rap  rap !  went  of  Koine,  and  how  the  Scarlet  Lady 

the  old  chairman's  gavel  with   most  was  in  cnuse(|uence  on  or  before  the 

emphatic  good  will;  and  Mrs.  Bab-  seventh  day  of  the  seventh  moutli  of 

bk-s  succumbed  at  once.  the  seventh  year  from  that,  to  be  fi- 

Thea  succeeded  a  numbei  of  speak-  nally  dislodged  from  her  serenfbld 

eis,  some  on  one  subject  and  some'  seat.   Then  was  Mr.  Jobiaker  the 

on  another,  some  of  whom  were  in  Linguist  with  his  new  UniTenal  Lan- 

the  most  shameless  and  partial  man-  guage»  in  which  he  deUveied  a  short 

ner  allowed  to  transgress  the  whole-  address,  after  explaining  that  as  this 

some  five-minute  rule.    Mrs.  Babbles  language  was  based  on  the  principles 

murnmred  audibly  at  this  more  than  of  the  universe,  all  those  who  were  in 

Ottoe^  but  in  Tain.    Aspiritof  oppres-  the  right  relations  to*  the  universe 

sion  was  present,  and  she  could  not  would  understand  every  syllable.  TIio 

resist  it.    Adrian  listened,  in  wonder  alternative  was  obvious,  and  Adrian 

at  the  imnu'nso  range  of  views  which  had    to  conclude  that  his  relations 

were  presented  —  from  the  extremest  were  not  right  —  if  Mr.  Jobraker  was ; 

intolerant  Calvinist  piety  to  the  most  for  he  could  hear  in  the  new  language 

utter  denial  of  any  thing  superhu-  only  a  hash  of  uncouth  noises.  Then 

manor  of  a  distiuctioa  between  right  arose  a  woman  who  developed  a  theo- 

hnd  wrong ;  from  absolute  materialism  ry  that  only  women  have  souls ;  men 

to  absolute  spiritism ;  firom  a  servile  having  none,  but  only  enough  of  a 

obedience  to  organised  legality,  to  sort  of  anlmid  intelligence  to  fit  them 

the  jumpingest  individual  fteedom.  fiw  waiting  on  the  ladies.  This  was 
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neemd  with  a  good  deal  of  applause,  dear  and  leaonnding  sboots  that  ooglit  ' 
m  wlikh  the  ^ppioased  Mn.  BabUee  to  bo,  and  with  which  tho  professor 
was  pufeioalarly  Tohement.    Thore  almoot  hoisted  the  assembly  bodily 


ID  an  whose  view  was  that  only  off  their  seats, 

fhe  Old  Testament  should  be  regarded  Peihaps  the  most  interesting  of  aH 

ss  the  authoritative  scriptures^  for  the  however  was   a  lady  —  skinny,  of 

reason  that  neither  Clirist  nor  any  jcourse,  —  elderly,  as  it  happone<l,  — 

Now  Tcstanient  writer  had  command-  who  presented  herself       a  delegate 

ed  or  recommended  any  such  book  or  from  a  band  of  sisters  elaiming  to  be 

writing  except  the  Old  Testament;  far  in  advance  of  any  other  reformers, 

there  was  a  person,  with  the  puzzled  At  this  audacious  statement  the 

and  Weary  look  of  one  that  labors  Solidarite  fairly  gasped.     No  won- 

among  thoughts  too  heavy  for  hinii  der.    In  advance  of  us  !    Why,  they 

and  whose  eyes  gleamed  witb  ineipi*  thought,  we  have  gone  to  the  very 

snt  madn.ess,  who  delivered  an  inco*  extreme— and  them  jumped  off,^ 

btfrent  diaoourssi,  staled  with  Latin  how  is  it  possible  to  float  any  farther 

aod  Greek  references,  npoo  the  com-  out  into  Chaos  I  But '  the  delegate 

in^  renewal  of  all  things,  which,  he  proceeded  to  read  the  resolutions  of 

ssidy  was  in  English,  the  Pwiod  of  her  oonstitaent  body.    Were  they  in 

Cosmopolitics ;  but  should  more  prop-  earnest,  or  not  ?    Adrian,  dizzy  with 

eriy  be  called  by  the  name  (well  adapt-  the  whirling  phantoms  of  the  place, 

e«l  to  convey  a  hint  of  tlie  confounding  beset  ami  buffeted  like  an  intellec- 

of  all  relations  together)  —  The  Epi-  tual  Saint  Anthony  by  a  whole  pande- 

karaparastasis.    Up<jn  tliis  poor  fel-  moiiium   of  monstrous  visions,  was 

low  the  five-minute  rule  was  ruth-  ready  for  almost  an)*  thing, 

lestily  enforced.  There  was  a  gentle-  Jvesolutions,"  read  this  fearless 
man  who  was  just  returned  from  a  ■  champion  of  her  sex,  and  who  by  the 

great  city  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  way  had  visibly  possessed  hecsetf  by 

aoeompaoied  by  a  native  chieftain  some  means  or  other  of  no  m<fan  por- 

thsrefiom ;  ^the  names,  as  nearly  as  tion  of  the  badge  of  nobility  which 

Adrian  could  get  at  them  were,  the  she  vindicated  for  her  down-tiodden 

eity  of  Ofoofoo,  the  chief  Woojablee-  sex — 

vit ;  who  looked  like  any  other  decent  "Besolutions  of  the  society  fat 

person  of  color  respectably  dressed}  HIRSUTE  EMANCIPATION, 

and  the  traveller  announced  that  a  "  Whereas  there  is  everv  rt^ason  to 

sabseription  was  open  at  the  desk  to  believe  that  the  efTennnate  heardless- 

edQcate  Mr.  W  nobody  subscrib-  ness  which  distinguishes  m<>-t  women 

ing.    Then  there  was  Professor  Yel-  is  an  ingeniously  contrived  ha<lgi'  of 
litt  Strong,  who  wanted  to  advocate  slavery  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
Lis  great  project  of  an  Elocutionary  Tyrant  Man  ;  and' 
College  for  Brakcmen,  to  prevent  the  "  Whereas  there  is  equal  reason  to 
mii^ry  which  arises  from  so  many  ''believe  that  one  bold,  united  and  per> 
people's  not  understanding  where  they  severing  efibrt  will  free  us  from  this 
aie  to  get  off  Ibe  cars ;  and  Pn>  or  any  other  physiological  mark  of  the 
bmx  Strong  gave  some  very  impres-  degradation  of  our  sex,  therefore 
rive  illustrations  of  the  inarticulate  «  Reaolved :  that  we  hen.d)y  organ- 
bowls  now  in  vogue  on  railroad  trains,  ise  for  the  glorious  and  noble  pur- 
aad  then  contrasted  these  with  the  popeof  Securing  Beards  to  Women,  as 
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first  step  in  the  great  progress  of 
the  age  towards  the  Equalitj  of  the 
Sexes. 

Resolved  :  that  we  will  tahe  the 
xemaiomg  steps  as  soon  as  we  have 

achieved  tlie  first. 

"  Jicsolved :  That  all  who  are  no^ 
wholly  recreant  to  the  tau.se  of  their 
sister  men,  degraded  below  the  least 
comprehension  of  tho  Spirit  of  the 
Age,  aod  lost  to  evety  sense  of  jus- 
tice, are  called  upon  to  raljy  round 
oar  banner." 

Having  read  this  declaration^  the 
lady  informed  the  SolidarUi  that 
Mr.  Darwin's  doctrine  of  the  beauty 
of  haiilessness  was  no  other  than  a 
ennning  attempt  to  ward  off  in  ad- 
vance this  very  movement  by  the 
women.  She  develojied  also  a  lonp;  and 
unanswerable  historic  argument  con- 
structed on  tho  principle  of  those  that 
shovV  how  all  the  goml  things  in  tho 
Christian  religion  were  pretty  univer- 
sally known  long,  before  Christianity 
was  mvented ;  which  argument  be- 
gan with  that  striking  passage  from 
tiie  Old  Edda,  which  describca  how, 
in  order  to  bind  Fonrir  the  Wol^  the 
child  of  Loki  and  Angurbodi, 

"  Al-father  sent  Skirnir  the  mes- 
senger of  Frey  into  the  country  of  the 
Dark  Elves  or  Svartalfaheim  (swart- 
elf-home)  to  engage  certain  dwarfs 
to  make  the  fetter  called  Gleipnir.  It 
was  fashioned  out  of  six  things ;  to 
wit,  the  noise  made  by  the  fooUfiril 
of  a  cat^  THB  BBAXDS  OF  voKBN,  the 
loots  of  stones,  the  sinews  of  teaiSy 
the  breath  of  fish  and  the  spittle  of 
birds.*'  Coming  hence  down  the  long 
tract  of  ages,  the  speaker  ended  with* 
a  triumphant  presentation  of  the  case 
of  Signora  Julia  l:^a8trauay  the  Cele- 

(XobeoM 


brated  Bearded  Lady,  who,  she  said,  is 
a  living  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  new 
principles,  —  and  The  President  of  the 

Society.  The  Treasurer,  she  contin- 
ued, is  Mrs.  Jackman  of  Wilmington, 

Illinois  —  and  here  the  speaker  read 

from  a  AVestern  newspaper, 

"  Wiliniii'^^ton.  HI.,  ha>«  n  }>canli'i1  la  ly.  w  ho 
is  27  yean  old,  born  in  the  State  ot  Maine, 
hM  diaved  In  18  years,  sad  wwglis  ISO 
pounds.  She  is  short  in  statora,  and  is  mar* 
ricd  to  a  Mr.  Jncknmn.  Slic  \\ci\T<  ;\  hoauti- 
ful  mustacbo  and  chia  whi)>ket«  black  as  a 
eo«I.  Hts.  Jsokman  is  a  vny  intriligeiit 
woman,  and  is  not  st  all  aduunad  of  her 
wbisken." 

There  was  also  a  Physiological  and 
Medical  Director — Doctor  Beard:  — 

"Patron  Saint,  the  Old  liairv,'' 
thought  Adrian }  but  he  did  not  dare 

say  it. 

In  such  addre.s.ses  the  even  in  sped 
excitingly  away.  Adrian,  always  a 
student  of  character,  was  singularly  in- 
terested in  this  astonishing  collection 
of  exceptional  types,  and  felt  the  same 
interest,  with  a  distinct  sense  of  pain 
superadded),  in  considering  the  ques- 
tion, What  business  has  my  pure  and 
delicate  cousin  Ci villa  in  this  rout? 
She  is  like  the  Laily  amongst  the  heasts 
in  "  Comns "  —  how  can  I  get  her 
out?  Perplexed  ami  pondering,  — - 
but  reserving  his  conclusion  with  an 
instinctive  use  of  what  is  called  ''the 
judicial  mind,"  until  he  should  have 
got  in  all  the  evidence,  he  resolved 
to  wait  before  making  up  his  mind, 
until  he  should  have  attended  the 
other  proposed  sittings,  namely  at  the 
mediuui'.s,  and  at  "  The  Germ."  So  he 
escorted  his  cousin  home,  —  their  talk 
consisting  of  his  inquiries  about  the 
personages  of  tho  SoVulariii  and  theiz 
objects,  —  and  left  tter. 
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At  Cambridgje,  in  its  ancient  university, 
And  at  uinbr.igoous  Amherst,  you  may^find 
Slabs  marked  with  footsteps  in  extreme  diversity,  — 
Prints  which  Earth's  caravans  have  left  behind. 

They  aie  the  pages  of  our  planet's  history, 
Older  than  xeoords  writ  by  human  pen, 
Linked  to  onr  life  by  life's  recorded  mysteiy. 
And  lost  in  night  at  last  beyond  our  ken. 

All  are  obscurely  grand  ;  with  them  ooeral 
We  seem,  in  fancy,  to  behold  the  seas 
Betiro  before  the  smoking  land's  upheaTal^ 
And  earth  for  man  made  fit  by  slow  degrees. 

Vast  shapes,  the  warders  of  those  days  chaotic  J 
Batrachian  monsters  wallowing  in  the  slime 
Of  rivers, — life's  rude  sketches  enibryotic, 
And  hints  of  forms  to  be  advanced  by  time. 

Among  them  is  the  record  of-  an  hour, 
One  minute  of  it, — awfullest  of  things,— 
Where  passed  along  the  plastic  ooae  a  shower. 
Sealing  in  sandstone  all  its  dimpling  rings. 

Time  faints  in  reckoning  what  hour,  what  minute, 
19'ear  its  own  birth-time,  fell  from  heaven  tbat  rain : 
'Tis  as  if  yesterday  *it  fell ;  and  in  it 
We  may  read  much  to  make  Heaven's  meaning  plain. 

Each  passing  moment  stamps  its  fixed  impression 
Somewhere,  with  meaning  for  our  human  lives,  — 
Somewhere,  each  act,  each  thought,  makes  its  coufesaion 
Nothing  is  lost,  the  smallest  thing  survives. 

God's  angels  photograph  the  sigh  of  fteling^ 
The  blush  of  guil^  a  blessing  or  a  ban 
Tor  the  hereafter,  when,  to  idl  revealing. 
In  light  shall  show  the  hidden  life  of  man. 

If  maKcr  live  so  locked  in  stone  forever, 
Macli  more  shall  soul  impress  its  fleeting  shower, 
And  gleam  of  sunshine,  till  from  Death's  cold  river 
Shall  rise  immortal  tokens  of  each  boor. 
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• 

The  idea  of  the  order  of  tl)o  "  Pa-  Minn.,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 

irons  of  Husbandry "         originally  Kelley.    Tln3  was  the  lirst  grange 

Wrowcd  from  an  association  which  organisatioix  in  the  United  States, 

£>r  many  years  had  maintained  a  except  the  otga&ic  genu  in  •  North 

feeble  existence  in  a  oommnnity  of  Carolina.     Another   grange  was 

Scotch  farmers  in  North  Carolina,  speedily  organised  at  Newton,  Jasper 

The  objects  of  this  Scotch  society,  so  County,  la ;  and  in  a  short  time  a 

far  as  can  be  ascertained,  appear  to  third  entered  upon  a  feeble  existence 

have  been  the  purchase  of  all  needed  at  Wankon,  Allamakee  County,  lo., 

supplies   from   first   hands   and  at  Hero  and  there  in  various  parts  of 

wholesale  rates,  and  the  cultivation  tlie  West  and  Xorth-west,  other  ^ran- 

of    mure    intimate    social    relations  pes  were  orcjaiiized  from  time  to  time  • 

among  its   members  ;  that  is,  it  was  but  the  movement  bad  not  yet  taken 

a  secret  co-operative,  industrial,  and  firm  root,  and  its  existence  was  still 

social  association  among  those  already  preearions.   At  the  end  of  1871,  the 

allied  by  mutual  work  and  interest  order  had  been  introduced  into  Iow% 

and  sympathy.   It  was  meagre  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois ; 

number,  and  narrow  in  infinenoe,  to  but,  np  to  the  close     the  year  ISTl, 

a  degree  that  the  fact  of  its  existence  its  entire  number  in  the  four  States 

was  unknown  beyond  the  limits  of  named  is  estimated  at  not  over  seven- 

the  little  community  affected  by  its  ty-five  thousand, 

institutions.    Nor  was  it  u!)til  the'  Quickened  by  a  new  impulse,  and 

sprint;  <if  ISC.S,  that  tlie  idea  of  these  strengthened  by  a  powerful  vitality, 

Seoteb  farmers  first  began  to  be  moot-  its  progress  within  the  past  twelve 

ed  a!»ruad,  an«l  become  known  to  the  months,   beginning  with   the  year 

people  of  the  West.    During  the  pre-  1872,  has  been  not  less  than  wonder- 

vious  winter,  Mr.  O.  H.  Kelley  of  fuL  From  its  weak  army  of  serenty* 

Itasca,  Minn.,  and  adoxen  other  lead-  five  thousand,  it  is  claimed,  that,  in 

ing  agriculturists  of  the  West,  hap-  the  same  four  States,  its  membership 

pening  together  in  Washington,  held  has  swelled  to  the  more  formidable 

fre4]uent  interviews  in  relation  to  the  number  of  four  hundred  and  fifty 

interests  of  the  farming  population  thousand,  and  is  constantly  incVeasing 

of  the  Great  West.    It  was  at  this  witli  tlie  same  rapid  vigor.    At  the 

time  an  1  place  that  the  farmers'  move-  same  time,  the  order  has  been  intro- 

m  Mit  lirst  suggested  itself  to  their  dneed  into  a  large  proportion  of  the 

miinl>,  uj)on  learning  of  the  cliaracter  remaining  States,  and  some  of  the 

and  operation    of  the  little  Scotch  Territories,  and  is  extending  not  only 

society  in  North  Carolina,  whence  to  the  north  and  west,  but  also  to  the 

sprung  the  agricultural  revolution  in  east  and  south.   It  is  this  prodigious 

its  present  shape.   At  once  the  idea  growth,  rapid  advance^  and  general 

wa^  seized  upon,  and  adapted  to  meet  diffusion  throughout  the  country,  thai 
the  purposes  of  a  national  organisa-*  gives  the  deepest  significance  to  this 

tiou.    lOarly  in  the  year   1888   a  movement    In  Tennessee,  Alabama, 

'>grango"  was  organised  at  Itasca^  Mississippi,  and  particularly  in  Geor> 
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gia,  the  agricultuml  classes  are  organ- 
is'mg  granges  with  tiM  same  avidity 
wbidi  chaneteiiaes  the  movement  in 
the  '  North*we8t.    Altogether  it  is  • 
Ibiuid  in  active  opera^on  at  the 
pteseot  time  in  twenty  States,  two  or 
*  threo  Territories,  and  in  the  Cauadas. 
During  all  these  years  of  slow  de- 
velopment and  giowth,  it  is  note- 
worthy tliat  the  practical  operation 
of  the  larnuTs,  movemont  has  con- 
tinued to  be  coM(hicted  by  its  origina- 
tor*, who  divided  amongst  thi'mselves 
the  offices  aud  charter  membership 
of  the  National  Grange,  which  con- 
stitutes the  supreme  court  of  appeal 
in  all  questions  appertaining  to  the 
active  management  and  work  of  the 
order.   IVom  ite  eady  day  to  the  pres- 
ent moment*  no  important  changes 
have  heen  effected  in  its  management ; 
and,  for  the  most  part,  its  leaden  an 
actively  aud  nominally  the  sime. 

The  order  is  a  secret  society. 
Women,  as  well  as  men,  are  admitted 
to  all  the  privileges  of  the  granges. 
Members  admitted  to  the  first  degree 
are  known  respectively  as  Laborer 
and  Maid  ;  to  the  second  degree,  as 
Cultivator  and  Shepherdess}  to  the 
third  degree,  as  Harvester  and  Gleaop 
sr;  and,  to  the  fourth  degree,  as  Hus- 
bandman and  Matron.  The  fifth 
degree  is  conferred  only  in  the  State 
grange^  which  are  composed  of  mas- 
ters and  past-mivsters  of  the  subordi- 
nate granges,  and  their  wives,  who  are 
mattonSt  Those  admitted  to  this 
degree  are  called  inetnbers  of  the 
Pomona  or  Hope  Grange.  The  sixth 
degree  is  conferred  only  upon  members 
of  the  council  of  the  National  Grange, 
which  is  composed  of  masters  and 
past-ma.-^ters  of  State  granges,  and 
their  wives,  who  hsve  taken  the  degree 
of  Pomona.  The  emblem  of  this  de- 
gree is  Flora  (charity).  The  seventh 
and  highest  degree  is  confened  only 


upon  members  of  the  national  senate, 
which  comprises  members  of  the  coun- 
cil who  have  served  one  year  in  that 
body.  The  members  of  this  degree 
are  charged  with  the  secret  work  of 
the  order,  and  constitute  a  court  of 
impeachment  of  all  officers  of  the 
Nq^ional  Grange.  The  functions  of 
the  council  and  senate  are  e()uivalent 
to  those  of  representatives  and  sena- 
tors ill  civil  legislative  bodies.  The 
supreme  executive  authority  of  the 
order  is  hxlged  in  the  ma>:ter  of  the 
National  Grange ;  at  present  Mr. 
Dudley  W.  Adams  of  Waukon,  lo. 
Each  subordinate  grunge,  in  common 
with  the  National  and  State  granges, 
elects  its  own  maiter,  overseer,  lec- 
tnrer,  steward,  assistant-stewaid,  chap-  • 
lain,  treasurer,  secretary,  gate-keeper, 
Geres,  Pomona,  Flora,  and  lady  assist- 
ant-steward, whose  relative  duties 
are  implied*  in  their  respective  names. 
The  officers  of  subordinate  granges 
are  elected  for  one  year's  service ;  of 
State  granges,  for  two;  ainl  of  the 
National  Grange,  for  three.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  second  article  of  the 
constitution,  subordinate  granges 
must  meet  at  least  once  each  month, 
and  the  State  and  National  granges 
annually ;  the  former  to  select  its  own 
time  and  place^  and  the  latter  on  the 
first  Wednesday  in  Febmaiy  ni  each 
year,  at  soph  place  as  shall  be  from 
year  to  year  determined.  Its  last 
meeting  was  held  in  Washington;  its 
next  will  be  held  at  St.  Louis,  In 
active  operation,  the  subordinate 
granges  mostly  nu'et  fortnightly.  The 
minimum  fee  fur  membership  in  a 
subordinate  grange  i.s,  for  men  five 
dollars,  and  for  women  two  dollars, 
except  charter-members,  who  pay,  ^ 
men  three  dollars,  and  women  fifty 
centa  In  order  to  organise  a  new 
subordinate  grange,  it  is  necessary  tag 
nine  men  and  Urar  iromen  who  have 
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xeceived  the  four  subofdinate  degraea 
to  make  applieation  for  a  dUpensa- 
tkm  to  the  aecretaiy  of  the  National 
Grange,  —  ICr.  O.  H.  Kelley  of  Wash- 
ington, —  and  accompany  the  aame 
with  a  fee  of  fifteen  dollara.  Fifteen 
active  subordinate  granges  in  a  State 
may  apply  for  and  receive  authority 
to  organize  a  State  ,c:nin«,'('.  Each 
State  grange  is  rcj^resfiitetl  by  its 
master  in  the  National  (i range.  The 
one  clause  in  the  constitution  which 
at  once  has  received  the  severest 
censure  and  warmeet  praise  is  that 
which  sommaiOy  exdndes  all  zeH- 
gioos  and  political  qnettions  aa  satjeets 
of  diaeossion  from  the  work  of  the 
Older.  The  greatest  danger  of  the 
movement  at  this  time  is,  that  it  will 
wreck  itself,  on  a  sudden, on  thefiital 
reef  of  politics,  from  the  nearing  of 
which  it  ia  warned,  and  even  forbid- 
den. 

The  word  "  grange,"  by  which 
name  the  order  in  its  working  capa- 
city is  designated,  which,  in  this  in- 
stance, is  equivakut  to  lodge,  is  from 
the  Latin  granum,  signifying  grain: 
in  fact,  the  word  has  a  variety  of 
meanings,  or  shades  of  meanings, 
which  all  oonftne  it  strictly  to  an 
agricnltnial  connection.  In  ordinary 
English  it  means  a  farm,  together 
with  all  its  immovable  belongings. 
In  French  it  means  a  grain*farm. 
In  old  Scotch  it  sign  Hies  a  place 
where  the  tithes  '.xnd  rents  of  the 
church  were  paid  in  kind;  and  in 
modern  Scotch  it  denotes  a  grain- 
fjirnrs  buildings.  The  word  is  very 
old ;  and  in  the  literature  of  earlier 
times  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence  as 
applied  to  aristocratioal  residences; 
in  which  sense  it  has  a  similar  signi- 
ficance to  the  words  <'park,"  *<lodge," 
and  "lair.**  Bat  the  name  is  always 
in  some  way  connected  with  farming, 
or  land  and  its  belongings;  and  is  as 


appropriate  and  ftne-soonding  and 
aristooratie  a  title  as  the  farmers  of 
the  country  need  desire  to  be  distin- 
guished by. 

As  a  role,  the  members  of  this  order 
are  farmers ;  but  the  terms  of  tlie  con* 
st  itution  exclude  no  one  from  its  mem- 
bership:  and  many  are  joining  the 
rank  an»l  lile  of  the  movement  who 
are  not  farmers,  but  yet  who  are  as 
deeply  interested  in  the  success  of  tlie 
main  purposes  of  the  organizati(»n  as 
the  practical  farmer.  The  leading 
object  of  the  frrmers' movement  is  to 
secure  cheap  transportation  for  fiirm- 
produoe,  to  regulate  railroad  tariffs  in 
such  manner  as  will  afibrd  a  fair  and 
reasonable  outlet  ibr  the  enormous 
and  rapidly  increasing  grain  product 
of  the  North-west.  Another  promi- 
nent jnirpose  of  the  organisation  is 
the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  manufac- 
tured implements  by  bringing  the 
manufacturer  and  farmer  into  <lini  t 
relation.  For  this  pur[)ose,  the  gran- 
ges api)oint  middle  mi^n  of  their  own, 
through  whom  an  interchange  of  prod- 
ucts is  effected  at  the  minimum  cost. 
On  all  the  leading  railway  lines  of 
Iowa  are  found  these  grange  agents, 
who  control  the  shipping-interests  of 
the  entire  fanning  community  of  the 
State,  and  stipulate  for  the  purchase 
of  farm  implements  and  all  other  arti- 
cles of  daily  consumption.  Already,  * 
in  the  way  of  manufactures,  the  yoke 
has  been  made  easy  ;  but  the  railroads 
are  liitherto  inexorable.  Through- 
out tlie  whole  ^fississippi  Valley 
there  is  a  surplus  of  f<iod  products, 
and  a  deficiency  of  roanufacturt^s  :  in 
consequence,  the  necessity  arises  for  a 
fbreign  maiket;  althoagh  a  more  ex- 
tensive home  market  would  be  better 
for  the  double  puipose  of  sale  and  pur- 
chase. At  the  present  high  rates  of 
railway  tariff  the  disadvantage  to 
the  producing  classes  of  this  region  is 
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obvious.  Here  lies  the  strength  of 
their  reason  for  Jemiiiuliuj^  u  n-iueily, 
and  the  keynote  to  the  present  suc- 
ee»  of  the  cxder  of  tiie  Patmui  of 
Hubandzy.  It  U  because^  mider  the 
existing  ozder  of  thingSi  the  .wages, 
which  means  the  net  earnings,  of  the 
ft^mers  of  the  Koitb-west,  aie  the 
wages  of  starration. 


KoTB  BY  THs  £oiTOB.~Xfae  fol- 
lowing list  gives  the  names  of  the  pies* 
ent  chiefs  of  the  order,  the  Preamble 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  National 
Grange,  and  the  Practical  Sugges- 
tions after  it,  and  before  the  CouHti- 
tution  of  the  Iowa  State  Grange.  The 
coostitations  themselves  are  merelj 
sodas  £»r  the  bq^inefls  management  of 
the  order,  and  give  not  the  least  hint 
of  what  its  chiefe,  or  the  order  itself 
may  or  may  not  do.  The  only  sugges- 
tions on  these  important  points  to  be 
found  in  the  authentic  document  from 
which  th»'se  extracts  are  taken  are  in 
the  extHK-ts  themselves ;  and  a  careful 
reading  of  them  will  suggest  a  good 
many  things,  particularly  if  the  ab- 
sence of  restraint  <m  the  managers 
is  kept  in  mind. 

It  should  further  be  remembered, 
that  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  and 
their  granges  are  not  the  same  body 
sfl^  nor  connected  witli,  a  working- 
man's  association  with  national  views, 
having  its  headquarters  at  Washing- 
ton, and  a  cheap  transportation  con- 
vention, whicli  recently  met  at  New 
York,  and  one  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 

OFFICERS  OF  NATIONAL 

GRANGE. 

ai.ECTED  AT  SIXTH  ANNI/AL  8F.SSI0X. 

AicuUett  Dudley  W.  Adams,  Waukon, 
lo.  Oveneetf  Thonuw  Taylor,  CdwDUs, 
8.C.  Lecturer,  T.  A.  Thompson,  Plain- 
riew,  Wabajiha  County,  Minn.  Steward^ 
A.  J.  Vauj^han,  Early  Grove,  Marshall 
County,  Misc.  Auistant  Stexcardf  G.  W. 


Thompson,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  Chap- 
lain^  Rev.  A.  B.  Groiih,  Washington,  D.C 
TWonpvi*,  F.  M.  McDowell,  Coming, 

N.Y.  Secretar}/,  O.  H.  Kelley,  Wn^hln'^. 
ton,  DC.  Gfi'r-fiffpcr,  O.  Diowiildie, 
Orchanl  Grove,  Lake  County,  Ind.  Ceres, 
Mrs.  D.  W.  Adams, Waukon,  lo.  Pomona^ 
Mrs.  O.  H.  Kelley,  Washington,  D.C. 
Flora,  Ut9.  J.  C.  Abbott,  ClarkeaviUe, 
Butler  County,  lo.  Lady  Asxiitant  Steta- 
ardt  Miss  C.  A.  Hall,  Washington,  D.C. 

EXECUTIVE  COMJkUTTEE. 
William  Suunders,  Wasliin;;t()n,  D.C; 
D.  Wyatt  Aiken,  Cokesbuiy.  Abbt'viile, 
Couuiy,  S.C. ;  E.  R.  Skauicluad,  Dubuque, 

FBBAMBLB. 

Human  happiness  is  the  acme  <^ 
earthly  ambition.  Individual  hapi^acss 
depends  upon  Lrenoral  prosperity. 

**  Tlic  prosperity  of  a  nation  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  value  of  Its  prodttcilons. 

*'Tbe  soil  b  the  source  fiom.  whence 
wc  derive  all  that  constitutes  wealth; 
without  it  wc  would  have  no  ain"ictiltnre, 
no  manutaeturt's,  no  commerce.  Of  all 
the  material  gifts  of  the  Creator,  the  vari- 
ous prodnctioDS  of  tiie  vegetabfe  world  srs 
of  the  first  importance.  The  art  of  agri* 
culture  is  the  parent  and  jirt-cnrsor  of  all 
arts,  and  its  products  the  foundation  of  all 
wealth. 

**  The  pfodaetions  (^theearih  are  sab- 
ject  to  the  iaflaence  of  natoral  laws,  in- 
variable and  indisputable :  the  amount 

prt)duced  will  ocmsequently  Ije  in  propor- 
tion to  the  intelligence  of  the  producer ; 
and  success  will  depend  upon  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  action  of  these  laws,  and  the 
proper  applioatiDn  of  their  principles. 

"  Hence  knowledge  is  the  foundation  of 
happiness. 

"The  ultimate  object  of  this  organiza- 
tion is  tar  mutual  instruction  and  protec- 
tion, to  Ii;;hten  labor  1^  diffusing  a  knowl. 
edt:t'  of  its  aims  and  purposes,  expand  the 
mind  by  tracini:  the  beautiful  laws  the 
great  Creator  has  established  in  the  uni- 
Tersc,  and  to  enlarge  our  views  of  Cresp 
tive  wisdom  and  power. 

"To  those  who  read  aright,  history 
proves,  that,  in  all  a{»es,  society  is  frag;men- 
tary;  and  succe^islul  results  of  general 
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vilflure  etn  be  Moared  only  by  general 
«ffi)rt.  Uni^of  aetiiMi  CBnnpt  be  ac- 
quired without  disci|>1Ine,  and  discipline 
cannot  be  enforced  without,  significant  or- 
ganization: hence  we  have  a  ceremony 
ol  iuiiiation  which  binds  us  in  mutual 
flratemity  at  wUh  a  bead  of  iron ;  but, 
although  iu  influence  if  00  powerful,  its 
applicaUoQ  b  as  gentle  as  that  of  the  silk- 
en thread  thai  binds  a  wreath  of  flowers" 

PRACTICAL  SU66ESTI0N& 

**The  woric  of  the  subordinate  granges 
has  two  stages,  or  periods. 

"  First,  we  organize  the  granges,  and 
study  to  become  familiar  with  the  work  of 
the  lodgu-room.  .  We  study  to  taice  in 
the  essence  and  spirit  of  onr  beautiful 
and  elevMlag  vknaL  We  also  get  ao> 
qnainted  with  each  other.  As  a  people, 
we  pay  too  little  roijard  to  the  social  and 
fVaternal  element  in  society.  There  are, 
perhaps,  reasons  why  this  is  so,  growing 
out  of  our  eanest,  practical  lUe  in  devel- 


oping a  newcountrjr;  but  it  is  none  the 
less  true  that  onr  hapiunessaad  well-beiog 
would  be  better  promoted  by  cultivating 
more  fully  our  social  n;it(in:'s. 

"  After  the  organizing  period  ha?  pas?ed, 
we  come  to  the  business  or  material  phase 
of  our  work.  Here  we  need  (0  l>e  gov- 
erned  by  a  large  and  enlightened  wisdom. 
We  are  suffering  from  the  oppression  of 
corporation?.  Manufacturer?  combme 
against  us ;  aud,  owing  to  circumstances  by 
which  we  are  surrounded,  we  perhaps  do 
not  understand,  at  present,  just  the  best 
and  most  buijincss-like  method  of  remedy- 
ing the  evil.  We  need,  tlx  n,  to  carefully 
study  and  mature  our  plans  belbre  we 
begin  to  act.  We  talk  over  among  our- 
selves what  we  desire  to  do,  and  compare 
0|Mnions  as  to  the  best  methods  of  arriv- 
ing at  results.  Having  perfected  our 
plans,  we  should  be  more  than  rarefiil 
that  we  carry  out  in  jrood  faith  and  in  a 
business-like  way  all  agreements  and  con- 
tracts." 
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Almost  any  thing  with  language  on  it  may  constitute  a  literature, 
if  collected  in  sufficient  numbers.   Clay  cylinders  with  anow-headed 
characters  on  them,  medals  or  coins,  rocks  with  inscriptions,  files 
of  play-bills  or  hand-bills' or  posters: — even  the  collection  of  bottle- 
corks  which  a  certain  vurtuoso  got  together  with  immense  pains  was 
literature,  so  for  as  the  names  branded  on  the  corks  constituted  a  col- 
lection of  inscriptions.   Possibly  even  a  library  of  old  closed  aecbunt- 
books  could  be  called  a  literature.    Nobody  will  deny  the  name  to  a 
collection  of  pamphlets  —  unless,  perhaps,  they  should  be  catalogues 
of  auction-sales  of  groceries  and  dry -goods.    A  collection  of  college 
catalogues,  though,  perhaps,  reasons  might  be  found  for  disallowing  it 
the  name  of  literature,  is  entitled  to  it  for  special  reasons.  Such 
catalogues  are  records  of  institutions  either  wholly  or  in  great  part 
literary  in  purposes  or  methods,  or  both ;  they  include  a  great  deal  of 
the  history  of  these  institutions ;  they  display  a  great  range  of  courses 
of  study ;  and  their  statistics  show  what  numbers  of  youth  are  at  a 
given  time  employed  in  the  pursuit  of  the  higher  education. 

More  than  two  hundred  such  catalogues  have  been  used  in  com- 
piling the  College  Directory  which  accompanies  this  number  of  Old 
AND  New.*'  It  is  true,  that,  to  obtain  these,  ^ome  six  hundred  or 
more  institutions  were  circulared,  and  a  good  many  of  these  a  second 
time.  As  to  those  which  did  not  reply,  is  it  not  a  natural  consola- 
tion to  conclude  that  either  they  are  defunct,  or  that  they  are  be- 
neath consideration?  But  Harvard  College  was  one  of  these.  And, 
moreover,  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  one  of  the  most  deeply 
seated  of  human  feelings  is  a  disinclination  to  furnish  statistics  to 
another  man  for  nothing.  A  pathetic  article  in  "  The  Publishei-s' 
Weekly  "  of  June  7,  entitled  The  Catalogue  Question,"  is  to  the 
Bsme  effect.  It  sets  forth  with  much  feeling  how.  hopeless  would  be 
the  task  of  preparing  a  complete  list  of  American  publications.  It 
eould  be  done,  no  doubt ;  but  to  prepare  the  list,  and  print  five  hun- 
dred copies  of  the  book  (more  than  could  be  sold),  would  cost  at  least 
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ten  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  time,  labor,  and  printing.    So  much 
money  cannot  be  raised  in  America  for  that  oltjcc  t. 

Even  tlie  swift  examination  of  these  catalogues  which  has  been 
made  in  ' onipiling  our  College  Directory  has  sui:r'2:ested  some 
things  of  interest.  The  compiler,  who  has  not  meddled  much  with 
college  catalogues  since  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when  he 
was  in  the  way  of  knomng  a  little  about  them,  has  noticed  changes. 

There  are  more  institutions,  of  course.  The  population  of  the 
country  has  increased  from  about  23,000,000  in  1860,  to  about  88,- 
500,000  in  1870,  and,  according  to  the  ayerage  rate  of  increase,  to  just 
about  40,000,000  in  1878.  Wealth  has  increased  a  good  deal  more 
than  population ;  having  grown  from  just  over  16,000,000,000  to  just 
over  $14,000,000,000.  General  mental  activity,  and,  with  the  rest, 
that  sort  which  seeks  education,  cannot  be  stated  in  figpir^;  but 
the  change  which  has  brought  our  colored  population  in  a  body  with- 
in the  educable  class  within  the  period  named  comes  nearer  to  l)eing 
measurable  by  arithmetic  tliuii  any  other  mental  movement  in  history. 
So,  as  we  have  almost  twice  as  many  souls  in  the  country  as  a  quar-  . 
ter  of  a  century  airo,  twiee  and  a  third  as  much  riches,  and  a  decidedly 
higher  average  of  mental  activity,  no  wonder  we  have  more  institu-  • 
tions  of  collegiate  grade. 

There  are  a  great  many  more  kinds  of  them.  As  Mr.  Herbert  Spen- 
cer would  note  it,*  there  has  been  a  marked  progress  of  dififerenliatioD 
among  them.  Except  the  schools  of  law,  medicine,  and  divinity,  the 
special  schools  of  higher  education  have  come  intp  being  within  this 
time  as  a  class  of  wcU-established  and  received  institutions.  Veteran 
educators  will  easily  remember  the  manual  labor  school  experiment 
which  was  tried,  and  distinctly  failed,  some  fifty  years  ago.  The  rea- 
son is  plain  enou<^h :  it  takes  all  the  average  student*s  disposable 
vitality  to  be  a  competent  student;  and  therefore  he  cannot  earn  a  liv- 
imr  at  the  same  lime.  But  the  present  a^fricultural  and  technolon-ical 
schools  call  for  labor,  so  far  as  thov  do  so,  not  over  and  above  the 
course  of  study,  but  as  part  of  it.  A  greater  educational  improve- 
ment still  is  the  reception  of  industrial  piu'suits  to  t  oUrpcahle  dignity. 
During  the  last  quarter-centuiy.  men  have  learned  very  fast  that  civil 
engineering,  agriculture,  business,  applied  arts  generally,  can  be 
taught  and  practiced  scientifically  just  as  much  as  the  giving  of  cas- 
tor-oil, bringing  a  suit  in  assumpsit,  or  analyzing  the  interior  of  the 
Almighty.  Such  schools  are  the  various  agricultural  colleges,  —  Cor- 
nell University,  the  Boston  Technological  Institute,  the  Stevens 
Technological  School,  the  Sheffield  Scientiifio  School,  the  School  of 
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Mines  at  Columbia  College,  the  Bonney  Agricultural  School,  the 
Natural  History  School  at  Penikese,  and  the  like. 

Not  less  strikinc^  is  the  advent  of  the  collet^iate  institutions  for 
colored  ^^outli;  and  not  less  so,  again,  is  the  ra{)id  growth  of  the 
practice  of  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  in  the  higher  institutions. 
Is  there  any  collegiate  institution,  unless  it  Ix'  Oherlin.  where  this 
was  allowed  twenty-five  years  ago  ?  And,  to-day,  look  at  the  sur- 
prising proportion  of  entries,  in  our  Directory,  where  the  number  of 
students  includes  ^  men  and  women,*'  especially  in  the  central  and 
western  part  of  the  northern  tier  of  States  I  And  these  include  such 
institutions  as  Cornell  University  and  Swarthmore  College,  which  it 
may  almost  be  said  were  impossibilities  in  1850. 

None  the  less  do  the  institutions  exclusively  for  women  increase. 
The  women's  medical  colleges  have  grown  up  within  this  time  :  so 
has  Vniisar  College ;  and  the  Simmons  Institution,  provided  for,  but 
not  yet  established,  is  to  be  a  Woman's  Teclmological  Institution. 

The  School  of  Journalism,"  of  which  a  good  deal  has  been  said 
in  some  quartci"s,  appeai-s  not  to  be  called  for  quite  yet  by  the  spirit 
of  the  age.  It  is  very  likely  that  it  will  be  ;  and  perhaps  the  time 
.  may  be  fixed  in  spirit,  if  not  in  date.  It  will  be  when  newspaper 
writing  as  a  whole  shall  have  thrown  off  such  qualities  as  are  incon- 
fitsteat  with  the  spirit  and  feeling  of  an  institution  for  learning,  and 
shall  seek  those  which  are  not. 

Another  great  change  is  the  surprising  extensidn  of  the  course  of 
study  .in  our  colleges,  and  the  still  more  surprising  development  of 
thoee  institutions  themselves.  The  past  quarter-century  is  the  birth- 
period  of  the  university  in  America.  It  is  only  now  that  some  of  our 
strongest  institutions,  whether  old  or  new,  have  begun  to  be 
entiilod  to  the  name  in  its  modem  sense.  In  the  mediicval  moaninsT 
of  oficiing  tlitnr  privileges  to  all  alike  (Africans excepted,  and  ()l)erlin 
without  this  illiberal  stigma),  they  have  always  been  universities. 

The  average  age  of  students  has  increased  ;  though  this  does  not 
appear  on  the  catalogue.  Of  course,  the  average  of  graduating  at- 
tainment has  risen,  and  the  ability  and  morality  of  the  average  stu- 
dent as  a  self-impelled,  self-controlled  self-educator.  Such  is  the 
ideal  student.  Hitherto  he  has  been  found  in  the  post-graduate 
professional  schools,  but  not  often  enough  in  the  colleges  proper. 
He  is  becoming  more  frequent.   He  is  the  welcome  advanced  guard 

the  cultivated,  scholarly,  gentlemanly  America  which  is  eoming. 

Much  could  be  said  on  other  poitits ;  such  as  the  remarkable  im- 
provements in  the  text-books  used  in  our  colleges,  both  as  to  subject- 
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matter  and  as  to  style  of  typosjraphy.  To  examine  even  the  few 
volumes  which  are  noticed  in  tliis  number  of  the  magazine  would 
thorouirldy  astoimh  any  man  who  had  not  seen  a  school-book  for 
twenty-five  years. 

But  even  the  heads  of  discourse  would  over-fill  our  space. 


WORK.' 

Tas  earnest  tone  which  pervades 
Miss  Alcott's  new  stoiy,  aod  the  hap- 
py glimpses  it  sffordii  of  home-life, 

pleasantly  remind  the  reader  of  "Lit- 
tle Women."  Miss  Alcott's  stylsi 
thougli  fur  from  carefttl,  is  vivacious, 
and  peculiarly  her  own.  TTer  ready 
sympathies,  and  her  V)right,  sensible 
way  of  looking  at  life,  make  her  a 
favorite  witii  the  young  people;  and 
children  of  an  older  growth  reatl  her 
books  with  enjoyment  and  profit. 
"  Work  "  will  he  wsloomed  by  both 
young  and  old ;  and  Christie's  adven- 
tures will  be  followed  to  the  end' with 
undiminished  lest 

In  the  story  before  us  there  is  a 
grateful  absence  of  the  current  slang- 
plirases  which  have  sometimes  dis- 
figured this  sprightly  writer's  book. 
Do  our  3'oung  people  wilfully  ignore 
the  beauty  of  refined  language? 
Then  let  the  imaginary  eharacters, 
which  exert  so  large  an  intluence  on 
their  own,  ignore  slang ;  for  the  aim 
of  etoiy-writers  should  be  not  only  to 
give  their  pictures  of  life  that 'touch 
of  Nature  which  makes  the  whole 
world  kin,  but  to  present  a  higher 
ideal.  "Fiction  has  no  busioeas  to 
.exist,"  says  Joubert,  unless  it  is 
more  beautifel  than  reality/' 

Our  story  relates  the  fortunes  of  a 
young  girl,  who,  at  the  early  ^ge  of 
twenty-one,  leaves  an  uncongenial 

>  Worii:  ft  Bloiyof  SiptitanM.  Bf  hanOm 


home,  and,  sustained  by  a  brave 
heart  and  high  hopes,  goes  alone  into 
the  xvorld  to  achieve  independence. 
Christie's  career  is  fitful  and  varied. 
She  begins  her  new  life  as  a  house- 
maid; but  her  ambitious  spirit  does 
not  allow  her  to  remain  long  in  this 
position.  She  turns  from  one  field  of 
labor  to  another  with  restless  activity, 
and  adapts  herself  to  new  duties  and 
strange  companions  with  marvellous 
success.  Thus  at  one  time  we  see  her 
on  the  staj:e,  winning  ayijilause  and 
favor  as  an  actress.  Now  slie  appears 
a.s  a  governess,  now  as  companion  to 
an  invalid,  again  as  a  seamstn'ss. 
Through  faithfulness  to  a  fallen  friend, 
she  loses  a  good  po-sition ;  and  when, 
poor  and  forsaken  herself,  she  drifts 
to  despair,  a  grateful  hand  snatches 
her  back  to  life  and  hope.  Christie 
finds  lovets  as  well  as  friends  in  her 
changeful  experiences;  and  we  leave 
her  in  the  midst  of  her  usefulness,  a 
noble,  happy  woman.  But  we  have 
no  intention  of  sketching  the  plot  for 
the  benefit  of  those  readers  who  begin 
a  story  at  the  end. 

In  the  coiir.se  of  her  experience 
Christie  naturally  falls  in  with  ail 
sorts  of  people  J  but  tiie  mixture  of  * 
the  practical  and  romantic  seems  a 
little  incongruous  at  times.  This 
strikes  us  especially  as  we  read  of  the 
Carrol  family^  over  whose  luxurious 
home  a  mysterious  shadow  hangs: 
Christie's  presence  in  this  doomed 
home  lightens  the  atrao.^phere  a  little, 
but  does  not  avert  the  tragedy  whicli 
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ends  bcr  labor?*  as  companion.  The 
whole  ^cene  has  a  morbid  ting^,  and 
savon  of  the  melodramatic. 

Tet  this  sad  pictnie  serves  to  hring 
bto  strong  relief  the  portrait  of  C 
Wilkins,  dear-staicher,  with  her  six 
rollicking  urchins.  The  shrewd,  bns- 
tlingi  honc'st-sonled  woman  hursts 
upon  like  a  fresli  Xor'-wester.  arul 
blows  away  all  lurking  miasmas.  She 
is  the  rao^t  original  clianv^tcr  of  the 
book.  One  of  the  must  amusiing 
scenes  in  whicli  she  ligures  is  where 
her  patriotic  ardor  finally  triumphs 
over  dull  inertia,  and  her  relnetaot 
'Lisha  dons  a  soldier's  garik 

Miss  AloottendeavorBi  in  this  ''Story 
of  Experience,"  toiUustrate  the  beauty 
and  need  of  labor,  and  to  inoiloate 
the  grand  truth,  that  wholesome  work 
is  the  salvation  of  manv  souls.  In 
Mi.ss  Alcott's  crfM'd  there  is  no  repul- 
sive sentiraentalism.  The  divinecom- 
raunion,  the  trust  in  God  for  wiiich 
Christie  yearned  and  despaired  of, 
and  only  gained  after  years  of  patient 
devotion  to  duty,  is  die  trae  religion. 
It  does  not  come  to  sH  alike;  hat 
many  will  seek  and  find  it  only  as 
Christie  did.  Robert  Falconer,  in 
Macdonald's  story,  first  teaches  the 
neglected  souls  he  is  striving  to  up- 
lift to  help  themselves. 

This  story  contains  a  beautiful  les- 
son of  our  mutual  dependence  on 
each  other,  and  the  duty  of  helpful- 
ness. It  is  good  to  read  of  the  €keat- 
hearts  who  do  pot  live  to  themselves 
alone,  and  who  are  never  too  husy  to 
"lend  a  hand."  Better  still  is  the 
knowledge  that  such  men  and  women 
live  not  only  in  good  books,  but  that 
willing  hands  arc  to-day  outstretched 
in  this  workingnlay  world  to  strength- 
en the  weak  and  the  doubting  by 
their  cordial  grasp. 

We  trust  that  all  who  read  Work  »* 
may  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  say 
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Amen  to  the  closing  words :  "  The 
greatest  of  God's  gifts  to  us  is  the 
privilege  of  sharing  his  great  work.'* 

Mabt  Tbaobbr. 


COLLEGIATE  ADDRESSES.* 

Thssb  documents  have  been  taken 
at  random  from  among  those  sejit  to 
the  office  of  "  Old  and  New  "  along 
with  the  catalogues  for  the  College 
Directory.  They  illustrate  various 
points  of  interest  in  connection  with 
onr  system'  of  higher  edncation,  as 
well  as  with  the  particular  institntions 
to  which  they  relate. 

The  first  three  are  on  musical  sab- 
jectSy  and  were  delivered  at  the  opening 
of  as  many  departraent«^  in  the  College 
of  Music  of  the  new  "Boston  Univer- 
sity.'' Prof.  O'Neill's  is  an  ornate 
discourse  on  the  spirit  and  influence 
of  music;  Prof.  Buck's,  a  summary 
account  of  the  history  of  his  grand 
instrament^  with  observations  on  its 
capacities  and  present  management; 
whfle  Pro£  Paine's  is  a  thoughtfol 
analysis  of  the  resemblances  and 
difTcrences  between  music  and  the 
other  fine  arts,  in  which  he  includes 
poetry.  All  three  are  really  interest- 
ing as  discussions  of  their  subjects, 
and  still  more  so  as  marking  the  be- 

1  Insagural  Lecture  of  the  Department  of  Eng. 
liah  and  IuUmi  Singing,  .<B«thetict,  and  Hiyaiology 
of  the  Volw,  In  the  College  of  Mualc  of  Boiiton  UnU 
TCrsliy.  By  John  O'Xclll.  Professor  and  Lecturer. 
Oct.  28,  1872.  8vo.  Paper. 

Tlw  laflaeDM  of  the  Organ  in  History.  Inaugu* 
nd  Lecture  of  Che  Department  of  tlwOrgao  IntlM 
MBM.  By  Dtullcy  Buck,  ProftMOr  and  LMtom. 
Jan.  13,  187.1.  Svo.  Paper. 

Inaugural  Lecture  of  the  Department  of  JIuslcnl 
CompotidiOD,  Uiatory.  and  .Astlictlfla  In  tbe  aame. 
By  Joba  K.  Faine,  Profe—or  and  Leetorcr. 
Oct,  2S,  1872.  Svo.  Paper. 

8wailhmorc  College.  ExercUc*  at  the  Inaugura* 
tion  of  President  M.tgil I.  8vo.  Paper.  1872. 

Sermon  aithoTwenly-nloth  Annlventary  of  the 
Society  Ibr  Hie  Proaaotloo  of  OoUegbite  and  Tbeo- 
.  logical  EdueaUon,  JockBouviUe.  111.  (Vt.  2»>,  1872.  t 
By  George  F.  Magoun   P.D.,  I'r(.!*iUt  iil  of  Iowa 
College.  8to.  Paper.  1873. 

Inauguration  atBaldwla  Unlvetaltar*  Becaa,  Ohio. 
Junes, isn*  8V0.  Fapar.  UIX. 
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gmning  of  a  liberally-organised  and  'iest  is,  that  the  optional  metliod  com- 

Bcientifically-conducted  college  of  mu-  plicatos  t]i*>  course  and  the  recitations, 

sic.  On  the  whole,  the  method  of  optionuls 

President    Magill's  Inaugural  at  may  at  preaent  be  considered  as  adopt- 

4  ♦      S»vartliinore  ( 'ollogo  is  a  calm  and  ed   in   principle,  l»ut   a   goofl  deal 

plain  discourse  u]»on  tiie  policy  and  unsettled  as  to  extent  and  mode  of 

situation  of  that  voung  hut  stron'r  col-  management. 

legt'.  (MidowtMl  and  managed  hy  Fricndf,  The  Address  of  Dr.  Godman,  two 
and  whoso  corporation  is  about  half  of  years  ago,  at  assuming  the  presidency 
men,  and  half  of  women ;  which  admits  of  Baldwin  University,  and  President 
students  of  each  sex,  allows  a  large  Magoun's  Annual  Sermon  before  the 
choice  of  elective  studies,  and  aims  to  College  Education  Society,  instead  of 
fumi»h  ''a  thorough  classical  and  an  dealing  with  single  studies,  or  with 
equally  thorough  scientific  education  questions  of  literary  or  administratiTO 
in  separate  courses."  President  ]Magill  organization,  discuss  the  more  fiunH- 
expresses  himself  slatisfled  that  the  re-  iar,  but  not  less  important,  question  of 
suits,  thus  far,  of  the  optional  method.  Religious  Collegiate  Education.  They 
are,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory.    He  is  both  assert  its  value  and  necessity, — 
more  em[)hatic  in  approving  the  co-  the  former  by  arguing  directly  the 
education  feature,  which,  he  sav>.  is  no  intrinsic  necessity  of  religion  Jis  part 
longer  to  he  reckoned  an  experiment,  of  mental  life;  the  latter,  in  the  main, 
and  which  ho  seems  to  expect  will  implicitly,  through  the  facts  adduced 
so<m  be  adopted  even  at  Yale  College,  in  its  account  of  the  operations  and 
This,  then,  is  the  last  stronghold  of  theories  of  the  inestimably  useful  sod- 
exclusive  yiasculine  edncationism.  ety  to  which  it  was  delivered.  The 
That  young  men  and  young  women  point  specially  argued  by  Dr.  Magoun 
may  often  be  educated  together  is  is  that  well  known  to  hare  been 
certain;  but  if  any  considerable  num-  strongly  maintained  by  that  most 
her  of  young  men  or  young  women, '  excellent   and     exceptionally  wise 
ttther,  —  or  their  natural  guardians,  man  "  (as  Dr.  !Magoun  very  justly 
—  prefer  to  have  them  taught  by  them-  calls  him),  the  late  Rev.  Theron  Bald- 
selves,  they  ought  to  be  so  taught.  A  win,  the  founder  and  cliief  organ  of 
test  of  the  same  nature  may  well  be  the  society  ;  to  wit,  that  there  ought 
kept  in  mindon  the  question  of  option-  to  bo  at  the  AVest  fewer  colleges,  and 
al  studies,  which  should,  undoubtedly,  those  better  endowed.   This  argument 
be  permitted  to  some  degree.    There  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  a  table  of 
are   certain  ground  studies  which  the  endowments  of  the  eight  (origi- 
should  be  enforced  on  all.   There  axe  nally)  Congregationalist  colleges  in, 
students  who  will  hare  to  be  driven  New  England  (Harvard,  Yale,  Am- 
through  any  study.    There  are  stn-  hent,  Bowdou^  Williams,  Dartpnouth, 
dents  who  are  intensely  Ibnd  of  some  Middlebury,  University  of  Vermont}, 
studies,  to  the  practical  exclusion  of  as  compared  with  those  of  eighteen 
others.    Some  students  may  be  trust-  Western  colleges ;  being  nearly  all 
ed ;  others  not.    Tito  older  a  student,  those  that  ^re  aided  by  thesociety  (vis, 
the  more  likely  it  is  that  he  is  fit  to  Beloit,  Berea,  College,  of  California, 
choose  his  studies,  and  control  hi^  con-  Carleton,  German  Evangelical, niinois, 
duct  too.    The  objection  which  Presi-  Iowa,  Knox,  Marietta,  Oberlin,  Olivet, 
dent  Magill  seems  to  consider  weight-  Pacitic  University,  Eipoui  Wabashj 
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Washburn,  Western  Beserre,  Wil- 
herforce,  Wittenbetj^. 

The  totals  are :  — 

Eastern,  8.  Wostern,  18. 

Whole  TiloatioiM.  •11,695,017  tS4,6S9,101 

Endowments,           4,331,211  1,386,468 

BeocficuuTf  Fund,       743,999  ^  60,018 

Dr.  Magonn  argaes  powerfully  the 
properoondusions.  They  are  so  clear, 
that  we  need  not  even  repeat  them. 

But  it  is  an  uphill  business  to  con- 
▼iooe  a  college  that  it  had  better  die. 


THE  SPEAKER'S  COMMENTARY.' 

The  second yplume  of  "  The  Speak- 
er's Commentary,"  recently  issued  by 
Scribner  and  (>ompany  iu  good  clear 
type,  is  another  fruit  of  the  compre- 
hensive work  of  biblical  criticism  and 
learning  now  undertaken  by  the  schol- 
ars of  the  Anglican  Church.  The 
whole^  when  finished,  ?rill  he  a  mono* 
ment  of  industry  and  toil  in  this  depart- 
ment As  different  ps^  of  each  vol- 
nme  are  by  different  men,  there  is  a 
great  Variety  in  the  style  and  method 
of  tzeating  the  text.  The  second  vol- 
ume includes  Joshua,  with  notes  from 
Hev.  T.E.  Espin,  B.D. ;  Judges, Ruth, 
and  Samuel,  by  Right  Rev.  Lord  Ar- 
thur Hervey,  M.A. ;  Kinj^s,  Chroni- 
cles, Ezra,  Neheuiiah,  and  Esther, 
by  the  Camden  Professor  of  Ancient 
History  of  Oxford,  B^v.  George  Baw- 
linson.  The  Introdnctioos  and  Notes 
of  this  Tolnme  have  Taried  intelleo- 
taal  characteristics,  and  marked  de- 
grees of  merit.  The  writers  treat  the 
books-  as  veritable  lustory,  and  as  a 
part  of  "divine  revelation."  The 
miracles  as  recorded  are  accepted  as 

'  TTic  rioly  BlMc  nrror-linif  to  thf  nnthnrizcd 
verhjo.i  (A.D.  1611),  wiili  aii  Kxplanatory  .-uul  Criti- 
cal Commctitar)-,  Olid  a  Reriaionof  thoTnuiHlatloii. 
Bjf  M^p*  mmI  other  defsjr  of  tb«  AngUean 
OhttdL  Sttted  \if  P.  C.  Oook,  1(.A.,  caii*ii  of 
KutCT.  Vol.  11.  Joshua  - 1  Kiogn. 
.  JSvH  York :  Scribner,  Amutroug,  and  Oompaajr, 

iMBMMir.  itn. 


actual  &cts ;  and  nothing  of  a  legend- 
ary or  mythical  character  is  recog- 
nised. Joshua  is  regarded  as  a  model 
soldier,  and  his  character  as  free  from 

reproach.  The  wholesale  slaui^h'er 
of  the  Canaanites  is  defended  not  only 
for  the  benefits  supposed  to  follow,  but 
also  lis  a  fulfilment  of  a  divine  com- 
mand. Here  are  a  few  words  ou  this 
point :  -i- 

"  If  it  be  objected  that  this  is  to 
represent  God  as  sanctioning  cruelty, 
the  answer  is  obyious :  '  It  is  no  sanc- 
tion of  cruelty  to  direct  a  lawful  sen- 
tence to  be  carried  out  by  human 
agents '  (cf.  on  Num.  xxxi.  8).  N<nr 
would  obedience  to  God's  command 
in  thi><  matter  make  the  Israelites 
brutal  and  blood tliirsty.  Wholesale 
massacres  have  many  times  in  history 
been  perpetrated  by  a  soldiery  mad- 
dened by  resistance,  as  after  the 
sUmning  of  a  town.  But  no  body  of 
men  ever  acquired,  or  .would  be  likely 
to  acquire^  a  relish  finr  human  slaugh- 
ter, by  being  constrained  to  put  to 
the  sword  in  cold  blood  all  the  inhab- 
itants of  a  country,  city  after  city, 
even  when,  as  mu<t  many  times  have 
been  the  case  in  Joshua's  campaig'ns, 
no  resistance  had  been  or  could  be 
attempted.  .  .  .  The  behavior  of  the 
Israelites,  on  many  occasions,  proves 
that  they  shrank  from  a  terrible  duty 
of  tilts  sort  when  laid  on  them  by  God, 
and  did  it  only  so  £sr  as  they  were 
compelled  to  ^  it/'  —  Pp.  15, 16. 

The  reasoning  on  this  subject 
shows  to  what  lengths  even  good  men 
will  go  to  justify  the  most  atrocious 
deeds  in  defence  of  their  theories,  and 
to  what  extent  they  will  do  violence 
to  their  moral  feelings  by  represent- 
ing wholesale  slaughter  as  done  by  the 
direct  command  of-Qod. 

Of  course^  the  volume  lacks  the 
nnity  which  it  would  have  if  it  was 
an  the  result  of  a  single  mind.  Thin^ 
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however,  is  an  adyantage,  and  gives 
additional  value  to  tbe  volume  as  a 
whole.  The  Introductione  and  Notes 
ate  a  decided  impiovement  on  the  old 
dteaty  commentaries.  It  is  free  of  a 
vast  deal  of  dry  rubbish,  and  abounds 
with  the  results  of  more  recent  hi  1)1  i- 
cal  scholarship.  It  represents  the 
average  opinions  of  tlio  English 
Church,  and  has  neitlior  tlio  ac^{:^res- 
sive  rationalism  of  Colenso,  nor  the 
profouii"!  j>]iilo;*()phic  insiglit,  the 
truth-poise,  accurate  learning,  and 
powerful  intellectual  grasp,  of  Jowett. 
The  volume,  however,  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction ;  and  though  its  treat- 
ment of  the  text  and  the  introdoetory 
discussions  fail  to  answer  some  of  the 
most  important  questions  raised  by 
modem  criticism  and  historical  inves- 
tigation, it  contains  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  information  for  the  general 
reader. 


WEBSTER'S  DICTIONARY.* 
Bbsidvs  the  long  and  industrious 
labors  of  Webster  himself  the  quarto 
dictionary  called  by  his  narae  now 
embodies  the  results,  as  has  been  com- 
puteil,  of  about  thirty  year,s'  labor 
by  the  best  scholars  in  language  tiiat 
could  be  engaged.  A  good  deal  of 
wisdom  has  been  shown  during  this 
editing  process  by  steadily  render- 
ing the  work  more  and  more  a  reeofd 
of  the  current  usage  of  the  language, 
instead  of  leaving  it,  as  at  fiist^  Dr. 
Wehster^s  prospectus  of  what  he 
<  tiiought  that  usage  should  be.  The 
traces  of  this  original  condition  have 
almost  entirely  disappeared ;  and  near- 
ly all  such  as  are  left  can  be  defended 
?nth  a  good  deal  of  reason  on  intrinsic 

*  An  American  Dictionary  of  the  Eni^Hiih  f.an- 
guajro.  By  Noah  Wtbiter,  LL.I>.  Thorouglily 
revJsMl,  and  groatly  enlarged  and  Imfiruvcd.  By 
Chaunoey  A.  Qoodrieh,  D.D.,  and  Nuah  rort«r, 
P.O.,  LL.D.  Imperial  4to.  Sprlngfleld,  ILua.: 
0.*C.M«rrUai.  8lMt^  %\%J», 


grounds,  thongh  really  one  hesitates 
at  "cag*'  (i.e.,  A-e^),  and  wishes  to  ask, 
Where,  in  the  writings  of  good  English 
authorities,  can  that  spelling  be  found? 

This  process  of  beginning  with  an  ex- 
tensive st  t  nf  .suggested  improvements, 
and  then  dropping  such  of  them  as 
the  public  would  not  receive^  was  a 
characteristically  American  one  ;  and 
none  the  less  so  because  it  was  not  laid 
out  on  ■])ur|K)se  by  Dr.  Webster,  but 
was  the  result  of  an  uninten<lc<l  con- 
sensus among  a  series  of  editors.  It 
involved,  no  doubt,  a  sort  of  retracta- 
tion. But  to  confess  that  an  experi- 
ment was  unsuooesafol  is  no  disgrace ; 
and  the  method  has  certainly  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  some  novelties 
of  real  value. 

Spelling,  defining,  derivation,  pro- 
nunciation, are  the  foor  primary  de- 
partments in  which  a  dictionary  should 
inform.  A  recent  criticism  on  Web- 
ster's Dictionary  (nominally  on  all 
dictionaries)  claims  that  the  orthoepic 
portion  of  dictionaries  is  of  little  value; 
that  the  derivations  might  well  he 
omitted;  that  the  number  of  words 
given  should  he  as  small  as  practicable, 
instead  of  as  great ;  and  that  the  hook 
should  generally  he  sp  inade  that  it  may 
he  difficult  to  use.  At  least,  this  last 
seems  directly  implied  by  talking 
about  their  ''thought-lulling  conve- 
nience ; "  and  the  argument  is  like 
objecting  to  the  mnscle-relieving  con- 
venience of  the  steam-engine. 

Whatever  may  be  true  of  reference- 
books  for  philologists,  an  English  dic- 
tionary for  ever^'-day  use  by  ordinary 
people  must  give,  not  the  least,  but 
the  most,  that  is  possible  in  every  way, 
—in  number  of  words,  variety  of  kinds 
of  inibrmatioa,  and  fulness  in  each 
department  Lutead  of  being  restrict- 
ed to  a  mere  word-book,  as  the  critic 
in  question  would  require,  the  very 
cyclopedic  tendency  which  he  dis- 
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likes  [a  exactly  what  the  buying  pub- 
lic want^  will  have,' and  consequently 
have  got, — pictures,  synou  jmes,special 
list!  of  names,  accowitB  <tf  charaotecs 
u  fi«tioD,  specimen  -alphabets,  com- 
pantire  gnunmar,  and  all  the  lest  o£ 
it  If  the  addition  of  a  otmcoidance 
to  the  Bible^  a  Tolume  of  8ennoii%-and 
a  receipt-boohywonld  double  the  sale  of 
the  dictiouary,  we  should  recbmmend 
the  publishers  to  add  them  at  once. 
Whether  a  few  people  like  it  or  not, 
it  is  the  business-acceptablenesd  of  a 
commodity  to  the  many  wliich  deter- 
mines its  existence  and  its  prosperity. 

As  a  cyclopaedia  alxmt  words,  the 
present  pictorial  quarto  Webster  is  a 
ipooderfiilly  comprehensive  and  convey 
nientbook.  Whene?iBrits  next  edition 
■hall  be  made  xeady,  is  it  nnieasondble 
to  ask  that  the  same  eiiterion  shall  be 
consistently  adopted  thxonghbnt  which 
*  has  avowedly  been  used  in  one  depart- 
ment ? — ^  Present,  established,  culti- 
vated general  usage  has  seemed  to  the 
editors  of  this  revision,  in  general,  the 
final  test "  on  the  subject  of  pronun- 
ciation. In  spelling  and  definition 
We  apprehend  it  is  the  same,  and  tliat 
th«  ujjplication  of  this  standard 
.  throughout  would  simply  continue  the 
process  of  improving  the  wock.  ^ 


WORCESTER'S  DICTIONARY.* 

Dr.  Wor.cKS  ceu's  theory  of  dic- 
tionaries was  tlie  safe  and  conservative 
one,  that  tliey  are  records  of  fact,  and 
not  makers  of  law.  U|>ou  this  prin- 
ciple were  conducted  the  long  and  ju- 
dicions  researches  and  examinaticms 
which  the  preparation  of  his  great 
dictionary  required;  and  it  is  this 
characteristic  which  has  recommended 
it  to  so  many  cultivated  scholars.  Few 
Boch  are  ready  to  admit  the  rights  of 

*  A  DicUonary  of  xhv  English  Ljinkjuaui-.  By 
«r«Hph  S.  Worcesier,  LLJ>.  liecton:  Brow«r  a 
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a  linguistic  Luther,  even  though  the 
established  forms  should  be  corrupt. 
A  literary  language  is  like  a  glacier, 
«it  moves  and  changes,  but  under 
forces,  and  in  ways,  that  are  inacceasi-  , 
ble  to  indiyiduals.  We  can  investi- 
gate and  record  the  rates  and  laws  of 
such  changes;  but  we  cannot  much 
modify  them:  and  while  we  are  pok- 
ing about  the  surface  of  the  subject,  or 
peering  into  its  depths,  it  is  carrying 
us  bodily  along  with  it. 

The  chai*acterof  Dr.  Worcester  was 
reserved  and  quiet.    It  is  very  inter- 
esting to  see  how  distinctly  this  trait 
comes  out  in  liis  Preface,  whose  last 
two  paragraphs  are  singularly  modest 
expressions  of  the  feelings  and  senti- 
ments of  one  who  dismisses  to  the 
public  the  work  upon  which  his  life 
has  been  spent^  and  his  fame  must  de- 
pend.  "  It  wiU  be  apparent,"  he  says, 
"to  anyone  who  may  examine  this 
dictionary,  that  a  great  deal  of  labor 
has  been  bestowed  upon  it  in  order  to 
bring  it  to  its  present  state  ;  .  .  .  but 
no  ainniint  of  labor,  research,  and  care, 
can  rt  ntb  r  such  a  work  free  from 
errors  and  defects.    The  best  authori- 
ties tliat  can  be  had  differ,  in  man}'' 
cases,  from  each  other;  and  tiiey  will 
sometimes  inevitably  lead  astray.'^ 
And  he  adds,  he  has  tried  not  to 
afford  any  ground  of  reasonable  com-  . 
plaint,  nor  to  give  any  just  cause  of 
offence,  and  to  keep  tiie  moral  infln- ' 
ence  of  the  work   unoxet  jitionable. 
That  he  entertained  sufficiently  defi- 
nite views  of  his  own  and  of  other  peo- 
ple's labors  in  lexicography  is  easily  to 
be  gathered  from  his  expressed  hope, 
that,  "instead  of  tending  to  corrupt 
the  language,  it  shall  conduce  to  pre- 
serve and  promote  its  purity  and  cor- 
rectness." 

The  author's  own  characteristic  re-  * 
serve  and  caution,  as  well  as  his  habits 
of  dear  and  precise  thought  and  ex- 
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pressioD,  axe obvioaB,  it  might aliaoit be  wock  performed,  "Ukd  particularlj  as  to 
eaid,  in  ereiy  line  of  his  solid  and  ex-  the  strong,  bat  not  gnusefol,  agility 
tensive  work.  Even  the  unqoestioo-  shown :  it  is  that  embodied  in  the  well- 
able  and  irresistible  popular  demand  knoi^  Mying,  Eveiy  one  for  hini> 
for  fulness  of  statement  and  inform  a-  self,  as  the  jackass  said  when  he 
tion  has  been  oDiy  leloctantljryidded  danced  among  the  chickens."  Mr. 
to;  the  greatest  cxpansiveness  being  De  Quincej  is  another  of  Mr.  Hall's 
found  in  the  selection  of  passages  to  victims,  whom  he  pounds  and  smashes 
illustrate  the  uses  of  words.  Even  as  badly  as  he  does  Iklr.  White,  and 
the  physiognomy  of  the  pathos  of  the  without  paying  the  least  attention  to 
dictionary,  rh-ar,  open,  and  legible,  the  fact,  that  whereas  Mr.  ^Vhite, 
notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  though  pretty  well  disabled  at  the  end, 
words  to  a  page,  expresses  the  same  was  in  some  sense  alive  at  first,  Mr. 
character.  De  Quincey  was  dead  to  begin  with. 

  The  little  treatise  is  sUmolatmg, 

kamed,  osefeli  and  almost  always 

FALSF  PHILOLOOT.>  OQReot}  but  it  would  be  di£Scalt  to 

This  is'  a  curiously  scornful  and  •"^/^  publication 

acrid  discussion  of  questions  about  the  ^'^l^  ~           ^^^^f  "  » 

deri7atioii,meaning,anduseofwords,  »P'^t «o «c«»>^^ly  bitter. 

accompanied  with  the  impalement,  by 

way  of  illustration,  of  divers  offonders,  SAMUEL  J.  MAT. 

and  especially  of  Mr.  Bichard  Giant  pleasantest  of 

White,  who  is  most  horribly  treated  recent  biographies.  Mr.  Maywasooe 

for  the  sins  of  his  "Words  and  their  ^^^^^^  rarely  endowed  men  who  not 

Uses.''  ^\\\  Trail's  knowledge  is abun-  only  are  intensely  and  efiiciently  active 

dant;  and  his  statements  are  support-  ^^^'^'O'  ^'"^'^   thing,  and  again.'*t 

ed  by  a  wonderful  wealth  of  circum-  ^^^^7  ''^'^^  ^'^^  ^^^i^^^  ^-i"  advocate 
stantial  references.    His  own  style  is  .their  own  cause,  oppose  another's,  an<l 

full  of  furce  and  animation;  but  he  ®^en  convict  others  of  wrong,  in  a 

has  not  the  miklness  an.l  sweetness  onco  perfectly  sufficient, 

of  manner  which  should  belong  to  a  perfectly  sweet  and  kind.  To 
judge,  nor  even  to  an  advocate,  nor  ^M*®  wko  •r®  gOTcmed  by  common 
even  to  an  executioner.  On  the  con-  angers  and  contempts,  there  is  some- 
traxy,  it  is  only  among  the  images  of  thing  almost  incredible,  even  while 
the  most  awful  retributioQ  that  any  ^^"^  look  on,  in  the  ad- 
competent  similitude  can  be  found  for  ministration  of  reproofs,  or  the  expres- 
his  proceeding.  He  is  the  destroying  of  dissents,  or  in  the  prosecution 
angel  amongst  the  helpless  soldiers  of  of  oppositions,  by  such  men.  Mr.  May 
Sennacherib,  the  unresisted  slaughter-  was  born  in  Boston,  Sept.  12,  171)7, 
man  in  a  pen  of  Cincinnati  swine,  and  died  at  his  home  in  Syracuse, 
Except  that  the  illustration  is  directly  »^^"b'  1j  l^'^''!-  His  years  thus 
inverse  as  to  the  intellect  engaged,  f"^^  measure  of  the  life 
there  is  one  still  more  ai)propriate  in  «^  »  n»an.  ^But  his  good  works  con- 
^  respect  of  the  unfeeling  nature  of  the  •*»tute  an  infinitely' nobler  standard. 

Always  very  laborious,  and  utterly 

*  Baoent  Bi«mpliflc«tlon«  of  FaUc  Philologry. 

BylttMdwardHalL  Now  York:  Scrlbuer  Arm-  >Mcinoirof  BamaclJo«cpb  May.  PortnUU  Boa. 

-       kOn.  Gk«li,llaip.  flA  too:  Bobwii BntliMik  Iftao.  Ololb.  $L«S. 
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lisarlessy  lie  was  one  of  Che  meet  nee- 
fill  of  psBton,  one  of  the  most  effioienft 

of  the  earlier  abolitionistB,  and  one  of 
the  lie:vrtii>st  and  strongest  of  those 
who  labored  in  that  resurrection  of 
the  cause  of  popular  education  which 
formed  so  marked  a  feature  iu  the 
rml  history  of  tlie  United  States  dur- 
ing the  second  and  tliird  quarters  of 
the  present  century,  and  which  is  at 
pneent  going  Ibnrafd  with  ineieas- 
ing  momentam.  It  is  only  that  ever- 
lasting or  at  least  eternal  and  tnm- 
hlesmne,  eategoiy  of  space  that  pre- 
Tents  the  extracting  of  anecdote  after 
anecdote  in  iUustration  of  time  state- 
ments. 


LOGICAL  BOOKKBBFINO.^ 

This  is  a  emtious^y-roasoned  body 
of  doctrine^  or  corpmpmBy  beginning 
with  a  fondamental  proposition  in 
political  economy,  and  proceeding  on, 
by  fegn1a#  steps,  to  very  full  details 
of  practical  l:»ook-keeping.    Thus:  — 

Values  are  either  comrueri-ial  (viz., 
money,  property,  or  securities),  or 
ideal  (viz.,  "  labor  or  service,"  includ- 
ing expenses  and  proceeds  of  capi- 
tal). 

Book-keeping  registeia  ezchange 
sf  these  Tallies.  As  all  Tallies  are 
either  eommereis],  ideal,  or  mixed, 
eitiier  of  the  three  may  be  exchanged 
against  either  :  whence  the  only  nine 
possible  kinds  of  businoss-exclianges 
in  "  nine  cijuatious :  "  viz..  cuuimercial 
for  commercial,  for  ideal,  &c. 

The  "thirteen  results"  are  shown 
thus:  you  can  be  in  no  more  than 
three  eases  at  beginning  a  coarse  of 
httBneas^^eitber  you  have  something, 

«  TlwI^ogleerAaeoviils;  >K«wXK|MMMoDof 

the  Tbeorj'  ami  Practice  of  Poiililr-Eiitry  Hiwk- 
kevping,  l>2**e<l  In  Value,  m  boiiix  of  Two  rrlinary 
ClaMeo,  CumMNiBl  and  Ideal;  aijd  rcducliix  all 
llMtr  EzchAngea  to  Nine  Kqvatloiui  aod  Tblrteen 
tnwim  By  K.  Q.  lUion.  N«w  Toik:  8. 
BMaMACob  Sm.  BitfiMo.  IS. 


or  you  have,  nothing,  pr  yon  have  leas 
than  nothing  (i.e.  are  insolvent).  From 
the  first  position  yon  may  come  ont  at 
five  points,  —  to  more  capital,  to  less, 

to  the  same,  to  nothing,  to  less  than 
nothing.  From  nothing  you  may  get 
to  have  something,  notliin'j.  or  l«^ss  ; 
from  insolvency,  to  mor**  insolvency, 
to  the  same,  to  less,  to  paying-point, 
to  gain.  There  are  thirteen  results. 
Business  admits  of  no  more,  says  Mr. 
Foisom. 

This  elaborate  analysis,  which  re- 
minds one  of  the  exhaustive  exhibi- 
tion of  the  syllogism  in  Whately's 
Xiogic,  may  be  reduced  to  three  cases : 
you  gain,  you  lose,  you  do  neither. 

The  real  value  of  the  book,  however, 
has,  e<jiially  with  this  rather  wire- 
drawn exposition,  resulted  from  the 
author's  unusual  power  of  systematiz- 
ing clearly  and  completely.  When 
he  comes  to  the  practical  part,  his 
explanations  and  iUustsations  are  re- 
markably full  and  intelligible;  inso- 
much even  that  any  person  of  average 
ability  could  take  the  book  and  the 
blanks,  and  become  a  competent  book- 
keeper all  by  himself,  allowing,  of 
course,  fur  a  little  [)ructical  experit^nco 
such  as  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor  or  an^-- 
body  must  have.  And,  if  the  theo- 
retical introdnction  shoald  bother  the 
pupil,  let  him  jnst  begin  at  page  80, 
chapter  vii.,  with  the  words,  «  We  are 
now  prepared  to  work  out  transac- 
tions," and  let  him  work  them  out)  and 
take  his  theoiy  last. 


SCHOOL  BTHIGS.' 

QoOD  morals  and  gentle  manners 
are  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  wants 
of  our  country  to-day.  Intelligence 
and  energy  aro  abundant;  but  the 
careful  observer  of  the  times  knows 

1  Qood  Moral*  and  Q«dUo  iUnuen.  For  ScbooU 
■Bit  StanfltoB.  By  Alenader  M.  Oow.  OtaMin> 
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that  0111  danger  is  lett  these  be  need 
for  immoral  purposes.  That  they  are 
exerte«l  in  an  inelegant  manner  is  a 
different  difficulty,  and  doubtless  not 
so  important i  but  it  is  important 
enough. 

Mr.  Gow's  little  book  is  a  olassitied 
compend  of  tlie  leading  topics  under 
three  main  lieads :  I.  ISIoral  Law ;  II. 
Municipal  Law  ;  111.  Social  Law,  or 
Politeness.  The  topics  are  )?oU  ar- 
ranged, the  spirit  of  the  hook  excel- 
lent, the  discussions  competent;  and 
the  questions  at  the  foot  of  each  page 
are  sufficient  to  enable  the  teacher  to 
ask  iis  many  more  as  are  neitessaiy; 
for  abundant  extempore  questions  are 
indispensable  in  effective  teaching. 
No  scliool  can  counteract  an  immoral 
or  vulgar  honic-intlucnce ;  but  this 
dass-bouk,  ju<>p«'riy  used,  will  form  a 
good  h'<x&iii  lor  uU  tliat  iicliools  can  do. 


PUTNAM'S  ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE  SElilES.' 

These  volumes  are  part  of  a  series 
intended  to  contain  so  much  instruc- 
tion in  natural  and  mechaniciil  srience 
as  shall  be  suitable  for  SHCondarv  and 
higher  schooU.  The  series,  inrhuling 
twentj-fiFe  treatises  in  all  (thu  vol- 
umes here  noticed  being  those  hither- 
to issued),  was  written  and  first  issued 
in  England:  otherwise  it  might  not 
hare  been  published  in  this  country. 

>  Pnctical  PlaM  anil  Sold  OMa«(rf.  Bf 

Machine  Conitructlon  and  Drawing.  Hy  Kd- 
Wftrd  Tumkins. 

Elemeau  of  Aooustloa  :  Ught  and  Ucat.  Br 
WlUUim  Lm. 

A  Ftm  Bo4»k  ormnmJogf.  Bf  J.  H.  Odl* 
lio«. 

stt-atn  and  the  St«Ma««nglm:  LmmI  Md  Ms* 
riM.  B/Henrjr  Kren. 

Stesa  and  the  Locomotive  Eugine.  By 
Henry  ICvcrn. 

PiiyskMl  (ieorraphy.  By  Joha  Maoturk. 

Introdttotlon  to  Aatroiiomjr.  By  JMn  I. 
Flutnmcr. 

B«luf  No«  1,  2.  8.  M.  ?.>A.  22B.  21,  IS,  of  the 
Element tiry  ."^vrle*.  New  York:  G.  P.PhImb'* 
SoM.  Maw.  Gtoth.  i'er  vol..  7S  oeata. 


Science  Series. — Ztve, 

• 

For,  as  things  are,  the  experiment  of 
issuing  a  moderate  edition  of  such  a 
series  here,  after  it  has  first  appeared 
there,  is  within  the  compass  of  a  rea- 
sonable investment ;  while  to  prepare 
and  introduce  them  new  would  de- 
mand a  very  considerable  capital  spec-  ' 
ulatively  invested.  This  is  a  sufticient 
apology  for  the  local  references  scat- 
tered throughout  the  volumes;  but 
nevertheless  one  wishes  them  out. 
They  are  caiefully  prepared,  are 
brought  up  abreast  with  the  latest 
results  and  conclusions  in  their  respec- 
tive departments,  and  ars  executed 
with  »  competent  good  faith  that  is 
▼eiy  agpreeable.  Ko  doubt  there  aie 
scientists  in  this  country  capable  of 
preparing  a  similar  8<'t  of  science  and 
art  manuals  ;  l)ut  the  excessive  cost, 
and  the  doul>tfulness  of  the  coniniereial 
result,  have'  thus  far  prevented  any 
sucfi  enterprises  among  us  on  a  scale 
and  in  a  manner  et^ual  to  this. 


Two  young  Korwegians  quarrel, 
jealousy  inciting  them;  and,  accord- 
ing to  an  old  custom,  they  are  stripped 
to  the  waist,  fittteaed  together,  and 

in  the  presence  of  all  the  villagers, 
male  and  female,  fight  with  knives, 
till  Lars  the  hero  kills  liis  rival.  It 
then  appears  that  the  deceased  is 
favored  by  tlie  rather  coquettish  maid, 
who  proves  faithful  to  her  dead  lover. 
Lars,  despairing,  comes  to  America, 
and  is  taken  into  service  by  a  Quaker 
ftrmer  with  a  lovely  daugliter.  The 
old  Berserker  spirit  is  here  tempered 
and  softened  throagh  years  of  peace, 
with  but  one  outbreal^  in  which  he 
strikes  the  old  Quaker,  is  forgiven,  is 
afterwards  converted  to  the  Quaker 
faith,  and  marries  the  danghter.  At^r 

iLan:  aFiMMonlofironnqr.  By  Bayard  Taf. 
lor.  0«iood*Ckim|Maj:  BoMOD,]t78. 
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die  ftlihei's  dftatii,  Lms  ntanu  to 
Korway  with  his  wife,  when  thoy 
teach  Christiaaityhy  their  words  end 

example. 

Into  this  story  are  woven  deacrip* 
tions  of  pastoral  life  and  romantic  in- 
cidents. The  conversion  and  Chris- 
tian fortitude  of  Lars  are  beautifuUy 

de|>icted. 

The  interest  of  tlie  story,  the  sim- 
plicity of  its  style,  and  its  iiappy  ver- 
sification, make  this  an  atteaetive 
liftUe  Tolome. 


WAGNBB'S  CHBMICAL  TBOHVOL. 

OGY.» 

A  STANDARD  and  well-known  work. 

As  the  author  observes  with  weighty 
meaning,  "The  eighth  edition  having 
followed  the  seventli  within  two  years, 
but  few  words  of  introduction  are 
necoissury."     The  first  edition  came 
out  in  Gt-rmany  in  1850,  and  the  eightli 
twenty  years  afterwards,  in  1870, — 
a  saccess  which  means  far  moie  in 
Xmope  than  in  America.   The  chief 
divisions  of  the  work  are  as'  follows: 
I.  Chemical  MetaBoxgy.   IL  Crude 
Chemicsl  Products.  IIL  Glass,  Pot- 
tsiy,  Gypsum,  Lime,   and  Mortar. 
IV.  Vegetable  Fibres.    V.  Animal 
Substances.    VI.  Dyeing  and  Calico- 
Printing.  VII.  Artificial  Light.  VIIL 
Fuel,  and  Hoating  Api)aratus.  The 
range  of  topics  is  great,  the  explana- 
tions of  processes  remarkably  full  and 
«     dear,  and  the  whole  brought  carefully 
down  to  the  date  of  issue,  1870.  The 
literary  merits  of  the  tnmslationy  as 
edited  by  Mr.  Ciookes,  are  great;  and 
the  management  of  it  is  such  that  it 
win  be  found  extremely  interesting 
sad  instmctiye  to  the  general  reader. 

>A  Handbook  of  Chemiral  Technology.  "By 
TtaMf  WagT^T,  PtuD.*  ProfiBMor  of  Cbonleal 
Te-choolofjy  ai  the  Univcriltjr of Wiin1ratv>  Tma- 
\xM  anu  edited  from  Uic  EtifhOi  Gorniun  F.ilithm, 
yhik  £it«Mlve  Addltlona.  By  Wlllijun  CrookMi 
RJUL  With  SSS  ntmtiaUoM.  Nnr  York: 
ipplMooaOo.  SfO.  CMk, 


PBOTESTAirr  CHABITABLB 
SISTERHOODS.^ 

A  U8SFUL  collection  of  informatiotty 
constituting  <*as  neatly  as  possible  a 
complete  histoiy  of  sisterhoods  and 
deaconesses'  associations  in  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church  of  the  United 
States,"  together  with  accounts  of  the 
House  of  Mercy  at  Clewer,  England^ 
the  celebrated  Kaiserswerth  Doacon- 
ess-House,  the  Mildmay.  Deaconesses* 
Home  at  London,  the  Sisters  of  Char- 
ity of  the  Society  of  the  Exaltation 
of  the  Holy  Cross  at  St.  Petershiirgh, 
and  other  similar  institutions  abroad. 
Theie  are  abundant  forms  for  ordain- 
ing deaoonessesi  and  sufficient  state- 
ments of  a  theory  of  tiie  work  of  such 
bodies.  The  book  is,  of  course,  Chris- 
tian,  Erangelical,  Episcopalian.  It  is 
a  suggestive  and  valuable  little  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  practical 
Christianity,  and  throws  broad  side- 
lights on  some  points  of  what  is  called 
**  The  Woman  Question." 


GEBMAN.* 

This  standard  text-book,  as  the 
author  with  proper  pride  remarks  in 
bis  Preface,  has  been  favorably  re- 
ceived for  more  than  twenty  years, 
and  has  been  republished  in  Euro{»e. 
It  contains  a  full  series  of  oxorcises 
arranged  on  the  priiu-iple  of  gradual 
progression,  and  a  multitude  of  short 
phrases  for  practice,  full  vocabularies 
(German-English  and  English-Car- 
man), the  usual  paradigms,  leading- 
ezerciaes,  and  a  compendious  Oerman 
grammar. 

*  sisterhoods  and  Deaconessoa  at  Home  and 
Abroad,  lly  the  Ucv.  Henry  C.  Potter,  D.D., 
Rector  of  Grace  Church,  New  York.  New  York: 
E.  P-  Dutton  &  Co.  ISmo.  ClotiL  #1.75. 

>  A  Complete  Course  with  the  Ucmmn  LaDguago. 
1^  W.  H.  Woodbury.  New  York :  Maqn,  Blak*. 
BMi,TiVlar,aOiN  ISmo.  HelfxoM. 
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FBOFBSSOB  HADLBT'S  iSSATS.' 

A  vuMBBR  of  these  papen  have 
already  appealed  in  ''The  New'^Eng- 
lander,"  "The  Journal  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society/'  and  elsewhere.  Most 
of  them  are  on  philological  questions ; 
the  others  being  historical  or  critical, 
except  one  or  two,  wliicli  are  ethical, 
with  a  strung  rt'lij^ions  tone.  They 
are  written  with  ample  learning  and 
rcseun,'!),  with  remarkable  justness  and 
dispa-ssionateness  of  tone,  and  in  a 
perfectly  quiet  and  limpid  style.  They 
form  a  memorial  most  appropriate  in 
kind,  and  excellent  in  matter  (a§  fn 
as  they  go),  of  the  singularly  Indd, 
calm,  powerfol,  jost^  and  self-sufficing 
intellect  of  their  writer, —>  a  man  who 
only  lacked  the  single  stimulus  of 
ambition  to  have  been  famous.  £yery 
thoughtful  reader  of  these  pages  will 
regrc  t .  fi  rst  of  all,  that  the  writer  wrote 
no  more. 


VEGETABLE  MANNERS.' 
If  everybody  that  enjoys  this  de- 
liglitful  httle  book  is  young,  nobody 
that  reads  it  will  grow  old,  unless  it 
be  with  desire  after  the  larger  trea- 
tilse  on  the  same  subject,  which  Dr. 
Gray's  Preface  announces.  In  read- 
ing these  extremely  curious  accounts 
of  the  tricks  and  the  manners"  of 
▼egetables,  it  is  not  easy  to  help  ask- 
ing, What  is  the  bearing  of  these  fiwts 
on  the  Darwinian  hypotheses  of  se- 
lection and  development  ?  Can  those 
be  applied,  for  instance,  to  the  most 
marvellous  fiiiry-story,  —  the  relation- 
ship between  tlie  orchis  and  the  moth, 
in  which  the  phuit  depends  on  the 
insect  for  aid  in  bearing  seed  ? 

^EMajt,  PbilQloglc«l  aod  CriUcaL  Selected 
ftom  the  Papera  of  James  Radlcy,  IX.D.  New 

York :  TToIt  k  Wllli.ini!..    8vo.    Cloth.  (4. 

*BoUny  tor  Young Pooplc.  Part  ii.  How  Plant* 
Behave.  How  they  Uove,  Ciimb.  Kroploy  InsectJi  to 
Work  for  thrill,  &c.  15y  Ana  Gray.  New  York; 
iTiaoD,  Blakeiiuui,Tejrlor,fcCo.  8maU4(a  Boards. 


CHEBOSTBT.^ 
A  KODDTGATioir,  with  abridgment, 
of  tiie  well-known  and  standard  large 
work  of  Eliot  and  Storer.  It  is  in- 
tended to  carry  the  learner  forward 
by  the  sound  method  of  his  own  ex- 
perimental practice,  instead  of  the 
old  fashion  of  tulkinp:.  questioning, 
and  letting  him  look  on  at  a  few  ex- 
periments. There  is  a  Tery  useful 
Appendix,  with  details  about  chemical 
apparatus  and  manipulation;  and  a 
distinct  impressicm  <xf  full  and  accu- 
rate knowledge  is  given  by  the  defi- 
niteness  and  directness  of  the  state- 
ments and  directions. 


THB  BIBIS  OF  THB  AGES.  * 

Thb  narrowness  which  has  been  a 
reproach  to  Christian  writers,  and 

which  led  them  to  di<pnrnt:e  every 
thing  outside  of  the  Hebrew  or  Chris- 
tian pale,  is  fast  giving  way  to  a  just- 
er  appreciation  of  the  thought  and 
work  of  realh'  true  and  good  men 
wherever  found.  The  volume  of 
selections  by  ^Ir.  G.  li.  Stebbins  is  a 
child  of  this  new  intellectual  Catholi- 
cism. It  contains  fragments  of  the 
deepest  thoughts,  the  clearest  spiritual 
1  ight  andlife,  of  the  whole  human  race." 
The  editor  has  reached  back  into  the 
past,  and  plucked  fruits  from  the  Ye- 
das,  the  Buddhist  commandments, 
Confucius,  Zoroaster,  the  precepts  of 
Jesus,  the  philosophers  of  Greece,  the 
teachings  of  Andrew  Jackson  Davis, 
and  the  later  utterances  of  tlie  Free- 
Religionists.  Here,  indeed,  is  a  st«ir<'- 
house  of  seed-thoughts  of  suthcieut 

• 

*  An  Elementary  Manual  of  ChcmJMry;  Hbrld|trt*d 
from  Eliot  and  Storcr'.t  Manual,  wiili  the  co-opcra- 
Uon  of  the  authors.  By  Wi:iiam  KIplcy  ' Nichols. 
New  York:  Iv1boii«  BlafceBian,  Ti^lor,  It  Oo. 

12mo.  Cloth. 

«  Chapters  from  "  The  Bible  of  the  Ages."  Com- 
piled  and  edited  by  O.  U.  StebbllMt  DfUnOt^MUtU 

FttbUalMd  by  tbe  editor, 
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Tariety  to  suit  all  tastes.  The  editor 
btmadeft  Tieiy  saggeativebook.  We 
hate  been  etmek  with  the  fact  that 
only  two  pages  aie  given  to  the  worda 
cf  Jesiis,ancl  acaxoaly  one  to  Paul,  mak- 
ing nearly  three  pages  in  all  from  the 
Kew  Teatament;  whil^T.  W.  Higgin- 
BOO  has  sixteen  pages,  and  Andzew 
Jackaon  Davia  nearly  thirteen  pages. 


AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  BEAD- 

i:rs.> 

SuiTADLK  Rclpctions,  printed  im- 
nsiially  well,  with  good  illustrations 
Tery  well  ('ncn"aved  on  wood  by  John 
Karst,  and  with  proper  summary  in- 
structions as  to  elocution,  &c  Newly 
chosen  reading-matter  must,  from  lame 
to  time,  be  fumiahed  for  the  children. 
It  ia  a  enriona  illustration  of  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  that  the  newspapers  have 
fnmiahed  their  share  to  these  school- 
books. 

THE  NEW-TOKK  OBSERVER  TEAR- 
BOOK.' 

A  C0XVE^'^ENT  and  solid  mass  of 
statistics  and  information.  It  con- 
tain? a  plioto-litliographic  facsimile, 
reduced,  of  the  first  issue  of  ''The 
New  York  (,)l>server,"  fifty  years  ago, 
on  May  17,  1823  ;  portraits  of  Sidney 
£.  Morse  and  Richard  G.  Morse,  who 
iMnded  tt|  a  brief  sketch  of  the  his- 
tory  of  the  paper  for  this  period ;  the 
asoal  astronomical  information ;  a  bet- 
'  ter  list  of  the  officers  of  the  United 
States  Government  than  that  given 
ID  "  The  Tribnne  Almanac,"  as  itcon- 
tijns  the  names  of  the  heads  of  dc- 
putfflent  bureaus;  an  excellent  his- 
tofical  table  of  all  the  justices  of  the 

>  TV  Amoriran  Educational  Rcadora.  Ar- 
Mfcd  aod  ifradod  for  (be  Um  of  SdiooU  (Flnt, 
SteamU  Third,  and  Foortb  RMdm).  KswTotk: 
ff^lM^  pj^lramnn^  TflvUir.    Co.   12mo.  Boards. 

»  The  New-York  Ob<^rv«r  JabllM  Toar*Book, 
IsIS.  ^"ew  York ;  bitlney  8.  MoiW  Is  Oo.  SffO. 


United  States  Supreme  Court)  of  all 
the  governors  of  all  the  States  since 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  in 
1789 ;  tables  of  the  National  and  State 
public  debtS)  of  denominational  statis- 
tics; alphabetical  lists  of  names  of 
Congregational,  Episcopal,  Lutheran, 
Presbyterian,  and  some  other  clergy- 
men in  the  United  States  (they 
couldn't  make  room  for  Methodists 
and  Baptists);  listn  of  colleges,  &c. 
It  is  the  best  statistical  annual  that 
wo  know  of  for  tt^s  country  at  pres- 
ent. 


WORCESTER'S  POCKET  DICTiON- 
ABT.« 

A  BBAL  pocket  dictionary;  smaller 
than  a  good  many  money  pocket- 
books.  It  is  skilfully  condensed;  but 
its  judiciously  chosen  type,  and  goqd 
ink  and  presswork,  make  it  clear  and 
readable,  notwithstanding  the  small 
letter.  The  woodcuts  are,  perhaps,  as 
much  for  fashion  as  for  necessity ; 
but  the  tables  of  weights,  measures, 
monc}',  &C.,  at  the  end,  are  positively 
useful 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

THE  BERBER.* 

A  RE-ISSUE  of  a  lively  and  spirit" 
ed  story  illustrating  the  state  of  soci- 
ety in  the  Barbary  .States.  It  is  ap- 
parently faithful  in  its  descriptions  of 
scenery,  manners,  and  characteristic 
Jncidents.  Some  of  the  more  staiv 
tling  events  are,  the  author  says,  his- 
toric. Tlie  })oints  of  tlio  story  are 
artistically  dispersed,  and  its  interest  . 
is  kept  up  to  the  end.  It  well  sus- 
tains the  reputation  of  the  author. 

>  A  Pocket  DliMlotTnry  of  the  EntjIIsh  Lu. 
guagp,  compiU  tl  from  the  Quarto  and  School  Die- 
tionftricB  of  Joseph  E.  Worccatcr.  By  LnotnlB  J. 
Caapbell.  Wltli  illustrsUoiis  and  nnineroiui  tcMca. 
B<Mloii:Br«w«raTUMlon.  Steo.  Oloih. 

*  The  BerlMr:  a  Tale  of  Moroeeo.       W.  B. 
VajOtMJX  VwvTotk:  O.P. 
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Cowles  on  Psalms, 


COWLE8  ON  I^ALMS-t 

Rev.  Dii.  IIenuy  Cowles  has  pro- 
pared  a  volume  on  the  Psalms,  de* 
signed  for  minUten  and  their  hearers. 
The  notes  are  ranning  commentaries 
on  the  testy  and  are  veiy  like  exposi- 
tory sermons.  The  author  regards 
the  "book  of  Psalms  "  as  a  growth,  — 
the  accumulation  of  religious  odes 
composed  dunng  the  lapse  of  several 
centuries,  and  hence  a  national  pro- 
fluct  of  the  piety  and  t:i]ont  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  pnnidfntial  cirrnm- 
stances  on  the  otiier,  which  make  up 
the  religious  history  of  tlie  covenant 
people  during  those  most  favored  ages 
of  the  national  life/' 

The  hook  will  he  usefbl  to  minis- 
ters  who  are  unable  to  oonsalt  the 
original  soaroes,  and  will  he  of  real 
service  to  the  general  reader.  It  is  a 
decided  improyement  on  many  of  the 
popular  commentaries  made  from  the 
hash  of  old  and  effete  biblical  schol- 
arship. ______ 

THB  VOX  HUMANA.* 
This  musical  monthly  is  named,  no 
'douh^  from  a  stop^  hecause  it  is  to 
go  on.  The  lively  writing  and  keen 
practical  good  sense  of  its  editor  are 
making  it  go»  at  any  rate,  and  at  a 
hrisk  pace.  It  is  not  pretentious,  not 
a  swell  organ,-'  hy  any  means;  nor 
on  the  other  hand,  does  it  sto<^  tO 
any  thing  of  a  low  and  jH'dalling  na- 
ture. It  is  readable,  plain  spoken,  and 
gives  some  really  good  miu^ic  in  every 
number:  for  instance,  in  that  for, 
June  1,'3,  next  on  hand,  a  song  hy 
Kucken,  and  an  organ  pastorale  by 
J.  S.  Bach.     This  ^ast  selection  is 

>  The  rualms,  with  NotPo,  Critical,  Expoflitory, 
and  rriu  ti!-:i] ;  dc-Kii^iKd  for  tnitli  iia-l<ir<<  and  peo- 
ple. By  UcnryCowlca,  i>.D.  Now  York:  Apple, 
too  and  Company,  640  and  tol  Broadway.  1B7S. 

*  Tlic  Vox  liumniia.  A  .loiirnal  of  MuhIo 
mod  Muvfcal  loforouDioD.  Edited  by  Cliarie« 
Bsrurd.  C«Bbrld|tepor»,  Mm*.  Monttaly.  $1.00 
ayodr.  10«rats  a  number.  4to.  ISpasw, 


meant  to  show  that  Mr.  Bamatd  has 
inyented  an  improvement  on  the 
Wadsworth  mottoes ;  for  he  means  to 
go  forward,  and  Bach  too. 


PUTNAirS  EDUCATIONAL  MANU- 
ALS.' 

Two  neat  and  handy  little  com- 

pends  in  their  respective  departments 
of  language,  and  containing  abundant 
material.s  for  all  ordinary  purposes, 
and  arranged  in  the  very  sensible 
modern  fashion,  with  bold-faced  lower- 
case letter  for  the  catch-words. 


PUTNAM'S  POPULAR  MAXUALS.t 

Of  these  two  Manuals  of  Popular 
Science,  the  first  is  by  a  well-known 
and  instructive,  as  well  as  entertaining, 
writer  on  astronomical  suljjects.  The 
second  is  by  a  leas  known  author 
whose  scientific  work  is  competently 
done,  although  his  popularizing  is  not 
quite  skilful  enough,  and  some  of  his 
polemics  are  a  little  too  hitter. 


ROBERT  BRUCE.^ 
By  way  of  showing  how  a  kingdom 
can  be  reconquered,  M.  Marmier  gives 
a  history  of  the  life  of  liobert  Bruce. 
He  makes  a  reiy  pleasant  story  of  it, 
from  such  authorities  as  Barbour, 

»  A  Dictionary  of  Synonymcs  of  the  KngH^h 
Laii$ruflce,  wiih  Root^,  Definitionii,  nnd  the  Pro- 
•uacUllon  of  each  Word,  liieir  York:  Q.  P. 
PatnBiii*i  Soim.  Iftmo.  Olotti.  #1. 

A  Dirtloniin;- of  flip  THrlvntions  of  tho  Fnjjllsh 
Lan^ungc,  in  which  each  Word  it  trace  d  to  its 
Primary  Root ;  forming  a  Text-Book  of  Etymolo* 
fiy.  With  Defloitions,  and  the  Pronunciation  of 
carh  Wuid.    New  York :  Q.  P.  Putioun's  Sons. 

18IM.  aotb.  $1*  * 

•  Half  Ilouni  wUh  the  Telescope.  By  Richard 
A.  Proctor.  lUiutrtUoaa.  Kew  York:  O.  P. 
nitiiMii'*  Son*.  ISmo.  Ctoth. 

A  M.itnial  of  IVipular  Pliyfoloey ;  hclng  an 
Attempt  to  I  xplaln  tlie  Science  of  Life  in  Untecli* 
nleal  Langaase*  By  Henry  LawMm,  M.D.  Keir 
York:  O.  P.  Putnam'H  Son*.   16mo.   ( loth. 

*  Robert  Brace:  Comment  on  Rroonqulert  on 
Royaana.  Par  Z.  Mannlcr.  PaHa:  Rerdnttt 
•tCte.  Boatmi:  8diotnbof  4IIMIlir. 
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Fioissart,  Tytle,  and  Walter  Scott. 
As  "  The  Tales  of  a  Grandfather  "  are 
probably  not  very  widely  read  in  these 
days,  this  story  will  be  new  to  many 
young  readers,  who  will  find  another 
charm  in  making  it  out  from  a  foreign 
language.  The  book  is  in  handsome 
print,  and  attnctiva  in  a^peaianee,  as 
well  as  eontents.  ''The  pnsent 
time,"  the  author  says^  ''xeaembles 
bat  litde  that  of  Bohert  Brooe." 
But  he  believes  tiiat  the  histoiy  of 
the  Scotch  hero  may  be  a  lesson  in 
perseveranfe  to  the  French  in  the 
lecovery  of  their  loet  Idogdoms. 


COTTAGE  B£SID£NC£S.' 

Fbw  books  were  ever  printed  less 
pretentious  than  the  little  series  of 
Mr.  A.  J.  Downing,  which,  under 
varyinj:^  titles,  had  practically  the 
same  objt'ct ;  namely,  to  show  to  a 
benighted  generation  of  house-build- 
ers the  blackness  in  which  Ihey  were 
groping,  and  to  point  out  a  brighter 
way. 

Hr.  I>ciwnlng  was  a  yoang  man 
living  at  Kewborgh  on  the  Hudson^ 
where  he  maintained  an  eetaUish- 
ment  which  he  called  the  "Botaoie 
NurserieSy''  and  devoted  his  time  to 
the  laying-ont  and  planting  of  gentle- 
men's grounds.  He  had  studied  Lou- 
don's works,  and  had  come  promptly 
enough  to  a  sense  of  the  monstrous 
ugliness  of  the  so-called  villas  which 
were  multiplying  all  over  the  land. 
In  1341  he  published,  as  the  result 
of  his  reading  and  study,  a  little 
work  qnite  in  the  line  of  his  trad^ 
called  "A  Treatise  on  the  Theory 
and  Praetioe  of  Landscape-Gardenings 

'CoMas*  BMldaaeM :  or,  ABcrtMofDMlfiu  ftr 

Rii'-al  <'ottr»2«  «  and  Cottage  V ill w,  and  their  Gar- 
tl*.  a«  uri.i  Orouiid*.  By  A.  .1.  Downing.  New  Kill- 
Hon,  witli  revised  Llnta  of  Trees,  Sliruba,  Fruit*, 
a&  Bjr  O.  W.  bvgent  and  C.  Uowoiog.  lidUed 
1y 0<oil»  tL  Bmrntf,  Unr  YvAt  J»im  Wlky  * 
tak  HOk  CMb. 


adapted  to  North  America;  with  a 
View  to  the  Improvement  of  Country 
Residences,  &c.  With  Bemarks  on 
Rural  Architecture."  This  was  an 
octavo  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  pages,' 
of  which,  perhaps,  four  hundred  were 
wholly  on  landscape-gardening :  the 
xematning  fifty  wers  occupied'  with  ' 
brief  descriptionsy  acconyanied  by 
rude  woodcuts,  of  ten  or  adosen  coun- 
try-seats, mostly  on  or  near  the  Hud- 
son. Having  thus  opened  the  vein, 
he  continued  it  the  next  year  with  a 
little  work  of  less  than  four  hundred 
pages,  entitled  "  Cottage  Residences  : 
a  Series  of  Ten  Designs  for  Rural  Cot- 
tages and  their  Gardens  and  Grounds, 
adapted  to  North  America."  The 
drawings  consisted  of  small  plans  and 
perspective  views  on  a  small  scale,  and 
were  in  the  nature  of  what  are  tedi- 
nically  called  preliminary  sketches. 
They  were  charactorized  by  invari- 
able good  taste,  modesty,  and  reserve^ 
and  exactly  met  the  need  of  the  time. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this 
litth'  1)1  Kik  put  an  end  to  the  hitherto 
undisputed  reign  of  the  village  carpen- 
ter, and  opened  the  eyes  of  people 
interested  in  such  matters  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  combining  simplicity  with 
beauty.  And  making  allowance  fat 
the  fac^  that^  since  this  book  was 
written,  it  has  grown  to-be  the  com- 
mon practice  for  a  man  about  to  build 
even  a  small  house  to  put  himself 
into  the  hands  of  a  professional  archi- 
tect, the  hook  is  just  as  useful  to-day 
as  it  was  thirty  years  ut;o,  —  especially 
that  portion  of  it  which  relates  to  the . 
laying-out  and  planting  of  gardens 
and  grounds,  which  contains  much 
information  which  everybody  needs, 
and  few  possess;  and  which  is  less 
generally  supplied  by  professional 
assistance. 

This  book,  originally  printed  as  a 
thin  octavo^  hae^  we  presume^  been 
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for  some  years  out  of  print.  We  are 
now  presented  witli  a  new  edition, 
resplendent  in  j^jrcen  :uid  cTold  bindini;. 
with  u  lar;^'o  (piurto  page  and  tinted 
pap«'r,  in  wliich  the  quiet  author 
woukl  luiixUy  rei  oguize  his  own  work. 
Moreover,  the  editor,  who  improves 
the  conyenient  opportanity  of  the 
titlepage  to  display  his  own  business- 
cafd,  has  added  to  -the  original  work 
'a  dozen  designs  of  his  own^  which  com- 
pare unfavorably  with  Mr*  Dowifing'sy 
and  which,  independently  of  their 
merit,  we  cannot  but  consider  imper- 
tinent and  out  of  place.  It  is  not 
quite  fair  to  any  author  who  is  no 
lon^jfcr  capable  of  givin<»  or  withhold- 
ing liis  a:5Sient,  to  Imul  his  liuislied 
*  work,  whioh  lias  earned  the  favor  and 
good  will  of  a  generation  of  ri  iulcrs, 
with  the  burden  of  a  postscript  as 
large  as  the  original. 

Mr.  Downing  wrote  his  boolt  for 
the  use  and  gnidance  of  people  of 
moderate  means  intending  to  hutld 
small  hooaes  in  the  country ;  and  it 
was  printed  in  a  form  which  brought 
it  easily  within  the  reach  of  such  peo- 
ple. The  present  volume  is  an  mitvre 
de  luxe  ;  and  we  shall  l»e  more  likely 
to  find  it  on  rich  men's  tahles  than 
in  the  hands  of  those  for  whose  use 
the  hook  was  first  made. 

In  ISoO  yir.  Downing  published 
bis  third  and  last  work,  —  the  archi- 
tecture of  oountxy-houses,  of  which  as 
the  largesi  and  most  TaluaUe  oif  his 
works,  containing  the  result  of  a 
larger  experience  and  a  maturer 
thought,  and  covering  a  much  broader 
field,  we  shall  hope  to  see  shortly  a 
new  edition. 
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A  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL.         Adams  Academy  enters  the  second 
In  another  part  of  this  magazine   yt^ar  of  its  work  is  owing  very  little 
I  have  expressed  somewliat  radical    to  the  action  of  those  officially  in- 
views  coucerniug  the  requirements  of  trusted  with  its  control.    It  is  chiefly 
university  education  in  America.  All  due  to  the  generous  exertions  of  the 
who  agiee  with  them  will  unite  iir  ^hle  and  acoompliehed  gentlemaa 
TCCognixing  one  effective  way  of  haa-  whom  they  were  so  fortunate  aa  to 
tening  the  reform  there  indicated.  >ecure  for  ita  Master.   The  aaoceaa 
The  school  and  the  college  are  parts  of  the  Adams  Academy  shows  the 
of  one  systepi,  and  must  improve  or  demand  which  exists  for  schools  of 
•  degenerate  together.    It  is  by  com-   the  higher  grade  which  shape  their 
pelling  the  professor  to  attempt  work   instruction  with  a  special  view  to  the 
which  he  must  do  poorly,  hut  which   criterion  of  our  best  colleges.    It  shows 
might  have  been  well  done  at  school,    that  our  people  are  beginning  to  real- 
that  his  office  is  hampered  and  be-   ize  the  truth  which  President  Porter 
iittled.    The  position  which  is  false  for  of  Yale  has  stated  in  this  emphatic 
a  college  instmctor  is  the  true  one  for  language :    "  The  great  want  of 
the  master  of  a  school.   His  spheie  America  is  an  organized  system  of 
is  noty  or  should  not  be,  so  large  aa  secondaiy  aefaools.  If  the  tens  of 
to  preclude  the  constant  oversight  millions  of  dollars  that  have  been 
of  tliof-e  submitted  to, his  care.    He  wasted,  and  w<NC8e  than  wasted,  in 
deals  with  boys  who  know  that  they  founding    superfluous    colleges  and 
are  boys.    To  him  belongs  the  au-  pretended  universities,  had  been  be- 
tliority  of  the  parent;  to  tlie  |irofes-   stowed  In  en<]owinf^  classical  schools 
^ol^  tlie  guidance,  by  example  and   of  the   higliest   order,  the  colleges 
counsel,  of  the  elder  brother.  •    themselves,  and  the  general  edu*  at  iiMi 

In  the  last  July  number  of  "Old  of  the  country,  would  long  ago  liave 
and  New,"  it  was  mentioned  that  a  been  lifted  to  a  higher  position." 
classical  school,  which  had  been  en-  It  may  be  worth  while  to  mention 
dowed  fifty  years  before  by  the  first  the  leading  characteristics  of  the 
President  Adams,  was  abont  to  open  plan  of  education  which  the  Adams 
in  his  native  town.  And  now  Mr.  Academy  is  designed  to  carry  into 
Hale  tljinks'  that  a  few  words  con-  effect  It  will  be  found,  in  some 
cerning  the  prospects  of  that  semina-  respects,  different  from  other  endowed 
ry  might  be  of  interest  to  some  of  schools  existing  f(»r  tlu'  same  general 
his  readers.  I  could  consent  to  write  ohjocts.  The  managiii!^  boanl  of  di- 
theni,  only  after  declaring  tliat  the  rectors  are  requiretl  to  he  residents  of 
favorable   condition   in    wluch    the   the  academic  town,  in  order  that  the 
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lehool  may  be  oonstaaUy  under  iheir 
iDspeetioii,  and  an  appeal  be  made  to 
th«n  at  any  moment.   The  Master 
i$f  however,  the  responsible  head  of 
the  school,  and  is  Iield  accountable  for 
the  quality  of  the  tuition,  as  well  .is 
for  the  moral  and  pliysical  well  being 
of  those  confided  to  his  charge.  Ho 
must  provide  thorough  and  extended 
instmctiou  in  the  diflerent  studies 
necessary  for  admittance  to  college; 
tnd  this  instruction  must  be  made  a 
tminmff  by  means  of  a  regular  school 
aeanon.     He  moat  lee  that  the 
evening  atadies  of  pnpila  residing  in 
die  town  are  panned  under  anper- 
vislon,  and  wiUi  snitable  assistance. 
He  must   conduct  the  instruction 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
school  course  ;  it  being  considered  that 
the  introduction  to  the  study  of  Latin, 
and  the  closing'  vear  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  demand  his  personal  attention. 
The  number  of  pupils  that  will  he 
received  at  the  Adams  Academy  is 
placed  at  a  limit  much  below  that  of 
oliher  endowed  elaincal  sehooia.  This 
is  done  in  otder  that  the  Master  may ' 
know  the  ability,  character,  and  needs 
of  eveiy  boy.  It  is  believed  that  each 
pupil  should  be  appealed  -  to  as  an 
individual  of  separate  and  special 
responsibilities,  —  the    possessor  of 
his  own  peculiar  talents,  for  the  use 
of  which  he  is  accountable.    But  the 
Adams  Aeadomv  is  in  no  sense  a 
returmatory  institution;   and  no  boy 
of  vicious  or  depraved  habits,  from 
what^^ver  rank    of  societv   he  may 
comej  will  be  allowed  to  remain  at 
the  school.    In  case  such  a  boy  is 
inadrertently  admitted,  his  parent 
or  guardian  will  be  privately  notified 
that  a  prompt  removal  is  retailed. 
The  work  of  reforming  the  vicious  is 
undoubtedly  noble :  but  it  is  not  one 
that  can  here  be  undertaken  ;  for 
it  is  desired  that  the  intercourse  of 


the  boys,  both^witli  their  teacheis  and 
with  each  other,  shall  be  an  education 
in  well-doing  and  right  feeling,  none 
the  less  efficient  because  the  pupils 
are  unconscious  of  its  processes.  Such 
religious  instruction  is  attempted 
as  a  school  unsectarian  in  its 
character  may  properly  give.  The 
daily  session  is  always  opened  by 
reading  a  chapter  from  the  Bible, 
selected  for  its  historical  interest  or 
its  ethical  iustruction:  tliis  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  Lord's  Prayer,  or  by 
some  simple  form  of  petition  in  which 
all  Christians  may  join.  On  Sunday 
.the  -pupils  are  requited  to  attend 
whatever  church  their  parents  may 
select.  But,  in  the  aftenioon  of  that 
day,  the  Master  will  hereafter  hold  a 
Bible  class  devotetl  to  such  scriptural 
studies  as  all  sects  agree  are  profita- 
ble for  young  people.  These  w  ill  be 
followed  by  plain  tixlk  upon  sucli  daily 
duties  as  his  intercourse  with  his 
pupils  during  the  past  week  may  sug- 
gest. But  more  confidence  is  felt  in 
the  power  of  carefully  guarded  associa* 
tions  to  instil  riglit  feelings  than  in 
those  formal  methods  which  profess  to 
inculcate  them.  The  attempt  to  pro-  # 
vide  adequate  training  for  the  whole 
nature  is  experimental,  and  may,  in 
many  respects,  £sil  to  meet  expecta- 
tions. The  large  building  which  is 
to  be  occupied  as  a  school  boarding- 
house,  and  wliich  will  be  under  the 
absolute  control  of  tin*  master,  otTers 
an  (tpportunity  without  which  such  a 
design  could  not  hope  for  execution. 
It  will,  in  any  case,  enable  him  to 
attend  to  the  important  matters  of 
exercise,  ventilation,  and  HknL  Care 
will  be  taken  that  the  boys  study  and 
play  upon  a  good  substratum  oC  phys- 
ical nourishment.  A  part  is  some- 
times greater  than  the  whole,  not- 
withstanding the  definitioos  of  phi- 
losophers. The  argtmentum  ad  pus- 
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rum  cornea  with  double  cogency,  if  tbe 
argummtum  ad  vmvtnm  hM  duly 
pieceded  it. 

Sensible  penont  bave  already  per- 
ceived tliat  the  scheme  of  education 
just  sketched  is  worth  little  more 
than  the  paper  upon  winch  it  is  print- 
ed, oxrcpt  Upon  one  condition.  The 
inquiry  will  be  made,  What  sort  of 
Ma-^ter  have  you  to  carry  this  out? 
Upon  tliis  ])oint,  it  is  wrll  to  avoid 
speaking  with  undue  conlidence.  It 
can  uuly  be  said  that  those  who  know 
most  about  tbe  Adams  Academy  be- 
lieve that  it  has  a  teacher  fiilly  able 
to  realise  the  plans  of  its  directors^ 
It  seems  to  them  that  Dr.  Dimmock 
comprehends  the  responsibility  of 
his  position,  and,  what  is  more  to 
tbe  purpose,  enters  into  its  labors 
with  that  keen  enjoyment  which  well- 
organized  men  take  in  doing  work 
tliat  tliey  do  well.  It  is  certuinly  not 
time  to  say  that  he  can  solve  the 
problem  of  awakening  the  consciences 
of  healthy  bo^'s  as  Arnold  solved  it 
at  Kugby  \  but  it  may  bo  safely  af- 
firmed that  he  Jbas  the  nameless 
power  that  wins  the  confidence  of 
9  young  persons^  as  well  as  the  abun- 
dant sympathy  with  them  which  is 
worth  more  to  a  teacher  than  all 
the  linguistic  niceties  with  which 
pedants  have  troubled  themselves. 

Upon  the  general  subject  of  classi- 
cal schools,  it  may  be  remarked,  not 
only  that  tliere  is  a  certain  American 
prejudice  against  them,  but  that  many 
men  who  are  too  intelligent  to  share 
in  the  feeling  have  yet  some  sympa- 
thy with  it.  When  a  writ^*r  so  popu- 
lar and  interesting  as  Mr.  Parton 
permits  himself  to  talk  about  "the 
obstn^cting  nuisances  of  Latin  and 
Greel^"  his  words  have  undoubted 
weight  with  masses  of  easy-going 
readers.  And,  so  far  as  suchsteictnres 
have  been  applied  to  the  manner  in 


which  tbe  ancient  tongues  have  been 
commonly  crowded  into  young  minds, 
I  am  not  disposed  to  complain  of  their 
severity.   Many  of  us  were  taught 
Latin  at  an  age  when  an  appeal  could 
he  made  only  to  tbe  verbal  memory ; 
and  this  memory,  once  having  taken 
possession  of  the  field,  never  seemed 
able  to  give  jilaoe  to  any  real  api)re- 
hension.  About  how  man\'  busy  brains 
still  float  those  dreary  lists  of  excep- 
tions to  incomprehensible  rules, —  frag- 
ments of  a  wreck  which  never  came 
to  haven  in  the  understanding  !  The 
wholesome  curiosity  of  tiie  boy  was 
choked  with  an  unvitaliaed  mass  of 
word-knowledge.    To  the  child  of 
seven  or  eight  years,  the  ablative  ab- 
solute may  have  a  pleasant  alliterative 
jingle ;  but  it  seems  as  essentially 
"unknowable"  as  is  the  absolute  it- 
self to  the  p])ilosoj)]ier.    Yet,  if  it  be 
true  that  the  amount  of  time  often 
spent  over  classical  acquirements  is 
out  of  all  proportion  to  their  results, 
it  furnishes  no  presumption  against 
the  advantage  that  a  boy  of  fourteen, 
who  has  already  acquired  a  good  Eng- 
lish education,  may  find  in  commen- 
cing classical  studies  under  intelligent 
instruction.   Indeed,  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  the  continuance  of  this  edu- 
cation may  be  best  defended  upon  the 
identical  ground  occupied  by  those  who 
assail  it, — the  bewildering  multipli- 
cation of  wise  and  valuable  modem 
books.    Under  the  same  roof  with  the 
Adams    AciKleni}'  has   been  placed 
one  of  the  best-selected  town  libraries 
in  the  country.    And  the  thoughtful 
visitor  can  scarcely  help  observing 
how  these  two  educational  institutions 
correct  and  confplement  •each  other. 
It  has  certainly  seemed  to  me  that 
the  minute  and  exhaustive  study  of 
a  few  ancient  authors  in  the  school 
was  just  what  was  wanted  to  cultivate 
those  powers  of  attention  and  compre- 
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hension  wbich  would  enable  one  to 
VM  tbc  library  to  the  highest  advan- 
tage. But  let  us  not  make  a  fetish 
of  any  thing.   There  is  no  harm  in 

modestly  expressing  the  conviction 
that  a  mastery  of  tho  grammar  and 
litf  rat  lire  of  one  ancient  language 
would  be  bettor  for  many  persons 
than  the  very  partial  knowledge  of 
two  which  is  attained  by  tho  maas 
of  college  graduates.  SomeofnsmAy 
li?e  to  tee  the  day  when  a  thoiongh 
acquaintance  with  Gennan  or  French 
ahill  be  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of 
one  of  the  ancient  tongues  in  preparar 
tion  for  ooflege.  When  this  comes  to 
pass,  an  option  of  ttie  modern  lan- 
guage will  be  ofifeied  by  the,  Adams 
Academy. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  not  to 
give  undue  importance  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  single  school  of  very 
limited  capacity.  It  is  rather  to  sug- 
gest the  demand  that  exists  through- 
out the  country  for  academies  of  a 
similar  or  an  improyedchtiacter.  Our 
people  will  sustain  them  upon  one 
condition.  They  must  be  puhUc 
ttUutvms,  Idonot  mean  that  no  fees 
should  be  charged.  On  the  contiaiyi 
the  expenses  of  such  schools  must  be 
ht  greater  than  any  ordinary  endow- 
ments can  meet ;  and  on  every  account 
it  is  best  that  those  who  are  able  to  do 
so  should  pay  some  portion  of  the  cost 
of  the  education  of  their  children.  But 
thf  great  s,  ho(»ls  of  our  nation  should 
never  bo  eontroUed  by  close  corpora- 
tions of  trustees  bound  to  carry  out, 
for  all  time,  the  possibly  silly  whims 
of  a  dead  man.  John  Adams  wisely 
left  the  diiection  of  his  classical 
academy  in  the  power  of  the  living 
generations  of  men  who  shall  vote  in 
his  natiye  town.  And  the  result  has 
proved  his  foresight.  When  the 
school  was  opened,  his  townsmen 
ftm^  forward  iu  tlieir  private  capaci- 


ties, and  guaranteed  generous  aid  to 
bis  endowment  fund.  It  to  private 
liberality  that  we  owe  the  new  dormi- 
tory which  promises  to  be  of  so  much 
advantage  to  the  school.  Tho  assist- 
ance that  has  boon  offend  to  the 
academy  by  leading  citizi'iis  ofQuincy 
who  were  neither  classical  .scholars, 
nor  had  children  to  educate,  is  a  most 
interesting  circumstance.  It  shows 
that  sensible  people  realise  that  col- 
lege cant  and  anti-college  cant  are 
equally  absurd.  There  is  no  first  or 
last  about  the  matter.  We  want 
dilforent  educations  for  different  boys. 
The  wise  farmer  will  feed  his  grains 
npon  phosphates,  and  his  potatoes 
upon  potash  and  salt.  But  a  bushel 
of  early-rose  potatoes  is  as  important 
in  its  way  :is  a  bushel  of  wheat;  and 
a  good  potato  is  certainly  much  better 
than  a  blasted  ear  of  corn. 

The  Adams  Academy  can  hope  to 
supply  only  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  demand  which  exists  for  "classi- 
cal schools  of  the  highest  order."  Its 
greatest  usefulness  may  be  in  inducing 
other  communities  to  equal  or  surpass 
it.  J.  P.  QUIKOT. 


THE  PRACTICAL  HAOAZINE.1 
• 

This  is  one  moce  of  the  now  nu- 
merous English  periodicals  which, 
like  books,  are  of  late  years  so  com- 
monly manufactured  in  England, 
shipped  three  thousand  mOes,  and 
furnished  to  American  consumers  for 
less  than  it  would  cost  to  make  them 
here.  To  object  to  the  process — as 
things  are — is  like  saying  how  sad 

1  Tlie  PrncticnJ  Macattne:  an  Illaetratcd  Cjr- 
clopa-dia  of  InduHtrial  News,  Inventloni,  an<i 
Iniprovetnentii.  collected  from  Kiin'ij:n  and  lirit. 
Ub  SooroM,  for  (tie  Uae  of  tUo«e  conoeroed  la 
Raw  Material*,  Haeblaeiy,  Maaufteturea^  Balld^ 
lagaod  Dfcoratlon.  London:  rubllKlK-*!  for  the 
Propilctary.  lioston:  J.  B.  0«guud  &  Co. 
Monthly.  Vol.  I.  Ho.  1.  Vebmsnri  un. 
iNUDlMr,eiin. 
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it  18  that  lead  sinks  in  the  water. 
Yet  there  are  ahuiulaut  reasons  for 
wishing  that  we  could  ourselves  make 
such  good  wood-cuts,  such  good  paper 
and  iak|  such  good  press-work,  aiid 
oft«n  auc^  well  prepared  articles, 
as  they  make  oa  tbe  other  side. 
Note  that  this  is  not  coTetoosnees 
nor  envy ;  it  ia  only  a  righteous  am- 
bition; and  meanwhile  we  do  not 
undervalue  our  neighbor's  mwchan- 
dise.  The  Practical  Magazine  is  a 
monthly  periodica],  of  the  same  gen- 
eral chiss  witii  our  own  "Scientific 
American,"  but  aiming  to  cover 
wider  ground,  and  on  a  higher  plaue. 
Tbe  Boston  firm  of  J.  B.  Osgood  & 
Co.  hare  atianged  to  have  an  edition 
with  their  imprint  sent  over,  and  thus 
fbmiah  it  as  tbe  American  publish- 
ers. 

The  three  numbers  which  we  have 
seen  contain  a  good  deal  of  interest^ 
inrr  and  useful  matter.  How  far  it 
will  jirove  practically  adapted  to 
American  iiulustiial  coiidit idds,  is  fur 
experience  to  decide  ;  but  to  enable 
our  readers  as  far  as  we  can  to  judge 
for  themselves,  we  note  the  snlgects 
of  the  principal  papers  in  the  Februa- 
ry number,  not  naming  a  numbor  ot 
^lorter  articles  and  paragraphs : 

Biography  and  portrait  of  Mr.  Bol- 
ckow,  xin  English  ironmaster  and 
member  of  parliament,  a  "  solf-ma<lo 
man  "  of  German  birth  ;  with  a  good 
deal  of  hititory  about  the  iron  busi- 
uesa  in  the  Cleveland  district. 

Account  of  some  of  the  chief  in- 
ventions of  the  Cornish  engineer 
Bichard  Trevithick,  with  cuts. 

Kotes  on  Farm  Manure  Vita,  Sheds 
and  Tanks,  wiih  cuts. 


ManuflEicture  of  BiYeta^  with  cuta 

of  machines, 

CoiiiDiercial  and  Manufacturing 
Industries  of  Russia,  with  descrip- 
tions and  statistics  (one  of  a  series). 

Two  short  papers  on  American  in- 
ventions, with  cuts,  viz.,  a  napping 
machine  and  a  mode  of  excavating 
canals  and  reclaiming  waste  land 
together. 

Experiments  on  tension  of  driving 
bands  of  leather,  India  rubber  and 
gutta  perch  a,  by  M.  Tresca  of  the 
Paris  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Me- 
tiers. • 

Mineral  Wealth  of  Spain,  with 
statistics. 

Loss  .of  sodium  in  Leiblanc's  pro- 
cess for  making  Soda. 

Abstracts  of  German  papen  on 
civil  engineering,  architecture,  and 
building;  translated  from  the  Leip> 
zig  "Civil  Engineer''  (one  of  a  se- 
ries). 

rracticul  Note-book  of  Technical 
Infuiinution  for  Students  and  Work- 
men (on  cutting  out  ornamental 
wood-work,  mouldings,  &,c.)  with 
many  illustrations  (series). 

Notes  on  Industries  <^  the  Kdrth 
of  Europe  (series). 

Applied  Chemistry;  being  brief 
abstracts  firom  chemical  periodicalsi 
transactions,  &c.  (series). 

Art  Studies  from  Nature,  as  applied 
to  Design  (a  review  of  a  book,  with 
cuts). 

—  There  ;  anybody  can  see  how  sug- 
gestive a  set  of  articles  that  is ;  and 
without  much  technical  knowledge  it 
18  easy  also  to  perceive  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  useful  intonation  in 
the  work 
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1  to  7  InclosiTO  Indicate  degree  of  >\\(f\- 
cahj  ;  e>g..  1  very  easy,  I  very  diOlcult.  CapitaU 
(AlaO)tbok«7.  Bmall lottm wtthot  bUMtol^ 
Ihi  fM|B  ftir  tha  voloe.] 

Cabl  pRUFBB,  30  West  Stieel^ 

Boston. 

Mgmieita.  a.  F.  Schubert  .  ^ 
The  minuet  ftnd  short  trio  arc 
from  the  fantasie  in  G  major,  Op.  78  ; 
fingering  by  Liszt.  To  give  its  true 
beauty  roquires  c:irct'ul  attention  to 
the  light  and  shade.  Execution  not 
difficult.  « 

Variations  on  Biissian  Hymn, 

4.    Eug.  Thavor  75 

This  is  the  twelfth  numher  of  the 
Organ  Repertoire,  several  nuuibers  of 
which  we  have  already  noticeil.  For 
pedal  practice  it  is  admirably  adapted ; 
tn^  the  careful  noting  of  the  stops, 
and  their  comhinationi  simplifies  the 
lendering  tat  any  organist  of  average 
ability.  The  adagio  and  flnaU  por- 
ticnlaily  efiective  for  a  closing  diureh- 
serrice. 

Nursery  MhyiM9  QdUp,  V.  d« 
Oh.  Koppits  .50 

The  introdoction  in  the  galop 
end  Jinale  in  C.  Quite  simple  if  the 
small  not(*s  in  the  octave  passages  are 
omitted.  Not  especially  original,  but 
sufficiently  rhythmic  for  a  rudiing 
galop. 

Children's   Pisoet,     G.     2.  F. 

^rendt'ls^^ohn  35 

Mr.  L.  R.  Goering  has  arranged  a 
number  of  choice  classieal  selections 
for  the  Tiol in  or  flute,  and  piano.  The 


entire  series  fonns  a  charming  addf« 
tiontotbe  home  musical  library.  The 
above,  which  is  the  third  number  in 
the  series^  is  from  the  well-known 
Opus  72. 

Vocal. 

0  Juijinid,  0  SchoiiG  Rosenzeit. 
(^Spring-time  of  Youth.)    A.  4. 
(E  to  A).    Mendelssohn    .    .  .35 
The  perfection  of  beauty  in  music 
and  words :  the  one  makes  one  long 
to  possess  a  pure  high  tenor  or  so- 
prano; the  other,  in  its  description  of 
the  heloved  one^  leaves  the  echo  of  its 
burden  in  the  h^art  and  on  the  lips. 
0  Konnt  ieh  Msntliebehen,  tteU  bei 
dirweini 

Finklem  wid  Bauerlein.  {The 
Sparrow  and  th4  Thregher,}  C. 
4.    Taubert   .......  .40 

A  cliartning  playful  song  of  child- 
life, —  a  pretty  dialogue  between  the 
sparrow  and  the  farmer  thrashing  in 
the  barn-floor,  with  its  tik,  tilc,  t;ik  I 
and  its  quaint  en<learing  German 
diminutives,  FuikLciuj  Bauerlein^ 
Scheuerlein.  To  know  how  fasci- 
nating and  piquant  the  song  can 
be^  one  should  hear  Clara  Doria  sing 
it  as  she  gave  it  at  the  last  Harvard 
Concert,  with  Iffr.  Ihresel's  accompani- 
ment 

Oliver  DiTsov     Co  ,  277  Wash- 
ington Street. 

Flower-Sang,    F.    3^  Gustav 

Lango  50 

Already  popular,  as  played  by  the 

12ft 
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Beethoven    Quintette   Club.     The  Wc  give  the  author's  name  as 

pretty  Blumetilied  is  well  worthy  printed  on  tlie  titlepage,  feeling  sore 

buying  and  playing.    The  theme  is  that  Mr.  Siiaa  G.  Pratt  must  regret 

pleasing,  and  gracefully  treated  in  as  much  as  we  do  the  mistake  by 

arjjOLj^ios.     The  octavo  variation  is  which  his  name  takes  the  place  of 

vigorous,  but  never  heavy.     Played  Kobert     Sclunuann.     Possibly  "Mr. 

with  taste  and  expression,  quite  sure  Pratt  may  Imj  tiio  author  of  the  wonls 

to  please.  which  we  are  advised  should  be  sung 

WUl  o'  the    Wisp.     "D.    4.     A.  with  much  expression  and  rapturous 

Jensen  40  enthusiasm :  in  this  case  we  suggest 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  Irr-  the  ramoral  of  his  name  to  the  left- 

Hcht  caprices  we  hare.   It  is  a  le-  hand  side,  and  the  insertion  of  B.SchQ- 

print  from  the  Wanderhilder."  Kot  maan  on  the  right   The  transfer  of 

difficult  to  read  in  slow  time :  its  exe-  the  Traumerei  hodily  from  the  Kin'* 

cution  becomes  quite  difficult  in  com-  deiscenen  was  quite  hold  enough ;  hut 

hining  moffiB  mvaoe  e  sotto  voce,  the  addition  of  a  violin  obligate  ae- 

£(>''•!  i/.tB,   F.    5.     Joachim  companiment,  to  be  played  with  mttfss 

Baff  JSO  ppp,   suggests    Thomas's  orchestra, 

Prc^rly  speaking,  the  Cradle-song  and  its  fine-drawn  pianism  in  the 
is  a  composition  by  Cli.  Gounod  ;  but  favorite  concert-piere,  too  distinctly 
RafTs  transcription  is  so  much  more  to  think  of  the  appropriation  in  any 
than  the  original,  that  it  descril«es  other  Tight  than  that  of  an  unfortu- 
tho  piece  more  truly  to  affix  Raff's  nate  mistake.  A  fine  picture  of  Miss 
name.  The  runs,  arpeggios,  and  Graziella  Ridgway  adorns  the  title- 
double  tliirds  require  the  greatest  page.  Would  that  America  possessed 
nicety  and  lightness  in  execution,  as  a  genius  capable  of  the  entire  cresr 
well  as  Telocity.  Baff  is  one  of  the  tioni  Accepting  it,  however,  as  a 
new  school.  The  enjoyment  we  have  gift  from  across  the  water,  we  renew 
already  received  from  his  symphony,  our  old  enthusiasm  for  both  melody 
and  a  few  piano  compositions  that  have  and  harmony,  and  desire  to  hear  it 
reached  us,  create  a  strong  desire  for  well  sung  by  a  sweet- toned  soprano, 
more.  FarewelL   (£  to  A\f).  3.   A.  £. 

JrabesJten.    a   Isidor  Seiss.   $1.00      Warren  30 

A  series  of  eight  absolutely  good  A  8im[de  song  reiterating  in  vari- 

short   pieces,  in  different  keys,  and  ous  forms  the  pain  of  parting,  which 

with  the  following  titles  :    Introduc-  only    those  can  know  who  say  fare- 

tion,"    Ballad,"  Romance,"  "  Inter-  well."    Accompaniment  simple, 

hide,"  "  leaking  the  Wreath,"  Ear-  ^n,  and  Dream  of  Me, 

nest  Lif-,"  "Epilogue,"    "  Con  sol  a-  (K  to  AY    3.    Louisa' Gray.  ..30 

tion."   -Each  separately  twenty-five  ('.•uuuonplacr.  in  word  and  setting, 

cents.     It  is  desirable  to^  have  the  Unobjectionabl.'  .nough,  but  without 

entire  series  from  the  intrinsic  merit  special  merit  of  any  sort, 

of  each  number,  besides  the  advantage  r>     A\  -as 

ftom  an  economical  point  of  view.  Bright  IToprs.    G.    (D  to  E). 

^  2.    H.  P.  Banks  30 

The  sentiment   inculcated  is  ad- 

Drpam   Visioui,    F.    4.   Silas  niirable.   Words  by  Josephine  Pol- 

*  G.  Pratt  40  lard 
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Though  the  heart  be  weary, 


Two  more  selectioiiB  from  the  serieB 
of  piaoo-fbrte  pieces  graded  for  ase  in 
the  Stuttgart  Conservatory.  These 
are  both  from  the  Iborth  or  highest 
grade,  and  proportionately  difficult. 
The  Serenade"  is  the  more  musical 
of  the  twa 

VOOAL. 


Thoujrh  the  days  swni  long^ 
And  the  way  Ik;  droarv." 

The  prescription  is  good  j  but  wlio 
shall  furnish  the  medicine  ? 
Muting.    E»».  (£»>  to  B«>).  3. 

H.  tfillard  60 

A  companion  song  to  '*  Parting/'  by 
the  same  author.  Mr.  Millard's  songs  Optn  wids  the  Oolden  Doer, 
an  always  musical,  with  a  pathos  of      F.  (C  to  D).   1.   O.  Dana  .  .40 
their  own  which  is  apt  to  suggest  I^'^vo  a  right  to  expect  from 

strong  family  likeness.  Any  one  Russell's  publishing-house  something 
•  sung  by  itself  would  please;  though  a  hotter  than  printed  pages  that  are 
succession  might  bring  satiety.  This  simply  innocuous,  if  it  is  simply 
one,  dedicated  to  Mademoiselle  Louise  innocuous  to  picture  heaven  as  sup- 
Licbh art,  is  quite  good.  Suitable  for  P^'^'d  with  "waiting  ushers  dressed 
a  high  soprano  or  tenor;  also  possible 


for  a  inezzo-sopsaao  by  omitting  the 

email  notes. 

Hcfjirctli  his  BeJove/J  Sleep.  D. 

(E  to  D).  3.  Franz  Abt  .  .30 
Dream  of  Angels,  Little  0/ie. 


in  white  ready  to  assist  decrepit 
women  "  with  stafik  of  light "  for 
walking-canes. 

A  Shadow.    A*  (G  to  G).  4. 

Madame  E.  Ivudci-sdorlV  .  .  .50 
•  Much  more  attractive  than  "Little 


(Bf^  to  £b).   2.   Franx  Abt    .30  Baby's  gone  to  Sleep,"  by  the  same 

Two  excellent  songs' for  a  contralto  author.    Words  by  Proctor.  The 

er  low  mesao-soprano  voice.  Aooom-  air  quite  melodic,  and  well  put  upon 

paniment  simple.    HhB  second  one  the  piano.   Madame  Budersdorff  has 

especially  charming.  Words  by  Geo.  many  claims  to  her  title  as  artiste. 

^P^*  Apollo,    A  collection  of  part-songs 

When  tliou'U  meet  thy  Love  Offoin,  foj  male  voices,  with  Engl  ish  words. 

a   J.  Con- 


£?»  (A^  to  Db). 

cone   ^ 

A  beautiful  contralto  song.  The  ori- 
ginal is  to  be  found  in  the  first  vol- 
ume of  Forty  Songs  for  a  contralto 
voice,  Opus  17,  No.  24.  The  studies 
were  abvays  favorites  from  the  musi- 
cal, rhythmic  llow  of  their  melodies, 
and  the  iitness  and  individuality  of 
the  accompaniments. 

O.  D.  BuBBSLL  &  Co.,  126  Tre- 
mont  Street 

SerenadA,   B.  5.   Lebert  and 


By  Charles  J.  Sprague.  A  series  of 

seven  small  pamphlets,  each,  with 

one  exception,  containing  one  part- 
son 

1.  Hijmn  to  Music.    Lachaer    •  .60 

2.  Student's  Song.    Liszt     .    .  .75 

3.  On  the  Iihine.    Kucken     .    .  .75 

4.  Jlhinc  JJ'iiiG  Song.    Frauz     .  ./>0 

5.  Thr.  Woods.    E.  Kuter    .    .  .70 

6.  The  Sparrow's  Twitter.  T. 
Otto  70 

6.  Swan  Song.    H.  Truhn    .  ,70 

7.  Light   Lisst    .    .       .    .  .70 
The  title  has  been  ehosep  as  a 

popular  one,  without  implying  that 

Stark  20  the  selection  was  made  especially  for 

Jifazurka  Caipryoe,    5.    B^.  the  use  of  the  popular  Apollo  Club. 

Lebert  aiid  Stark    •    •    •    .75  Most  of  the  songs,  however,  have 
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already  been  fgiv%a  bj  the  ApoIIos  at  Morceav  also  for  tbe  piano.  We 

tbe  public  concerts  or  the   private  are  inclined  to  like  Wilson,  after  all  j 

rehearsals.    No.  1  was  particularly  though  our  classical  friends  are  sure 

attrai  tivo  in  tln!  broad,  effective  style  to  smile  wiscl}'  and  pityingly.    It  is 

for  wliii  li,  under  Mr.  Lang's  skilful  true  all  his  compositions  are  evidently 

It  a(kr>liip,  tlie  club  has  bt'conie  (lis-  by  the   author  of  the  "Shepherd 

tinguislied.    The  "Swan  Song  "  the  Boy     but  who  doesn't  like  that  the 

least '  agreeable  in  its  voice-setting,  first  time  ?  A  good  many  continue  to 

though  the  harmony  is  fine.   **The  likeit,  though  it  is  played  (uffuniMom. 

Sparrow's  Twitter/'  in  the  same  num-  There  is  always  the  same  sort  of  sim- 

ber,  is  a  delicious  bit  of  merry  fun,  as  pie  theme,  the  same  echo  suggestion, 

all  who  heard  the  Apollos  at  their  the  same  smooth-running  arpeggios 

last  concert  of  the  season  will  admits  and  runs ;  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of 

No.  7,  by  Liszt,  has  not  yet  been  sung,  worse  music  that  is  only  a  noise. 

The  English  versions  to  all  are,  of  The  Night  Birds  whisper  Soft  and 

course,  admirable.  Light.    3.    C.  A.  White    .  .50 

— —  A   quartette    for    mixed  voices. 

White,  Smith,  &  Pekrt,  21)6  Pleasing  and  simple.    Quite  a  lover- 

Wiishington  Street,  Boston.  like  and  romantic  tith  page.   Those  m 

Shepherd^s  Kveninff  Sanff,    F.  the  boat  rowing  seem  to  be  having  a 

a:   Ch.  D.  Blake.        .    .     .60  '^'^"^ 

Un  morcean  hri/hnfe  arranged  as  ^'^"^^^  ^^^''"^  ^^'^ 

a  solo;  also  for  four  hands.    An  intro-  ^-    S.N.Tucker    .    .    .  .^.40 

ducticn  precMMh's  the  song,  which  is  ^ong  uid^  choroB.  ^Mbw  xeaUstie 

pretty  without  being  very  original.  A  ****        outside  than  in  the^  inside, 

nice  little  echo,  with  neat  little  runs,  suppose  some  one  likes  impossi- 

and  a  sprinkling  of  arpeggios.  Makos  V^otmes  of  heavenly  mansioos 

a  giMeful.  pleasing,  and  not  difficult  '"o^^- 
pj^^^  ing  gardener's  bouquct<>,  women  with 

chignons,  crowns,  and  d(mble  skirts, 
Herald  offing,    A.    3.    E.  L.       offering  evergreen  wreaths  to  the  in- 

^'^^^^     • nocents  who  have  just  been  ferried 

This  is  called  a  eapriee  joyeuse,  over  by  a  substantial  ang.-l  with 

supposed  to  be  suggestive  of  spring,  ^ings  spread  swan-fashion  in  lieu  of 

A  good  deal  of  preluding  fails  to  sug-  gails ;  whUe  a  well-trfttooed  marine 

gest  any  thing  satis&ctoiy.   We  ar«  ^th  a  boat-hook  contemphites  alteiw 

afraid  we  might  not  recognize  spring  lately  the  picture,  the  moon,  a  small 

witliout  any  other  harbinger;  but  the  rfiip^  and  a  large  frigate  (in  danger- 

season  has  been  ubpropitious,  it  is  ous  proximity  to  the  rocks,  wc  should 

say).    But  we  are  not  nautical,  emo- 

Joyovs  Spring.    F.    3.    G.  D.        "  tional,  or  fanciful  enough  to  appreciate, 

Wilson  50  much  leas  criticise,  such  a  work  of  arL 


fNoTS  TO  MoncAL  Pn>K.K.— Anj  pl«et«taMwic  named  in  tbc  above  MiMtoBaflaw  vlD 
to  tiv  addiBM^  IkM  of  poat^t*  tea  flMffi^  w  noi^  gt  th«  ntaU  pclo«.J 
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COLLEGE  ] 

•  MAim 

Batu  OoxABoa   (LtwittoQ).  F<miid«d 

1863.    President,  Oren  B.  Cheney. 

Faculty  and  other  collc^  oSecrs :  John 
Fuli<>utua,  EccUtiastical  ilislortf  atui  Pastoral 
Ihedogif;  John  J*y  Batter,  Ntm  Tmtamm 
Ukralttre  and  IlnmiUlic* ;  Jonaxhtin  Y.  Stall- 
ton,  Gifrlc  and  Latin;  Benjamin  F.  Hayes, 
ileatal  and  Moral  Philosophy,  and  New  Tetta- 
mm  LUentMfe  f  Bidiud  C  Btamkjr,  Ckmiity 
mti  Getdoyif ;  Thomas  L.  AnirfU,  Modern  Lan- 
gmiirs  and  MaUteinatics;  Charles  Howard 
MAicom,  Uiitonf ;  Jumda  Albert  Uowe,  S^*- 
Mfw  THediggy;  Goon^o  C  ChMe^  Rhetoric  a$id 
English  Uurat  u  e ;  TlioniM  UUl  Bieh,  iMvw/ 
Clari  nce  A.  Bic'^foni,  Tutor. 

Number  of  studenu,  lift. 

Boir]>oijr  Collbob  (Bmaswick).  Foaiid> 
cd  1 S02.  Flresideat»  Joslitaft  lAwrenoe  Cluuift> 

berlain. 

Facultj :  Alphoua  Spring  Packardt  Natwral 
nd  Rtoeded  Tkeota(tf,  abo  Ubrewian ;  John 
Appleton,  Aiediccd  Jurisprudence ;  Ept)raim 
Chamberlain  Cumrain^^s,  Mental  and  Moral 
PhUosophifi  Jotham  Bradburjr  Sewall,  Aacimt 
Ltnfpuxjet  amd  IdUratwt;  Atonio  B.  Palmer, 
P'l'hilxjif  and  Theraprutlcs ;  William  Warren 
Greene,  Sarg^n/ ;  3i)\\n  Stnith  Sewall,  Wieioric, 
OfutoTjf,  and  En^i*h  'Literatare ;  Edward  W. 
Jeaks,  Cb9Utrie$  and  Diseases  of  Women; 
Gojr^  Lwoiird  Vose,  Civil  En;fine«ring  f 
Stephen  Jen  ctt  Voun:;,  Modern  Lanrjiinrj^H ; 
CjTtis  Fojjg  Br  ickett,  Chemistri/  and  Physics  { 
ilfnX  IGtchcll,  Pathofojy  and  T%erapeutk$f 
Gwrj^  Lincoln  Goodale,  Natural  Scienre,  Ap- 
plied C'hfinintrf/,  and  Materia  Medica;  William 
Wid({ery  Thotna^,  S"andinaman  Languages 
nd  ^glfdish :  Alpheas  Spring  Paekard.  jun., 
Enitimologi/ ;  Jo^\)\\  P.  Sanger,  Military  Sctetm 
I?'/  Tad  id ;  Tiiomn  Dwight,  Anatomij ; 
Charles  Grceoe  Hockwood,  jun.,  Mathematics ; 
Edvaid  Brivester  Mone,  Comparative  AnalO' 
•y  and  ZMo-jif  ;  Robert  Amory,  Physiol vjy ; 
Hinrv  Iceland  Chapman,  Latin;  Frederic 
Henry  Gorri*h,  Materia  Medica;  John  Norrid 
McCIintock,  Topoyraphtral  EmutMrnng  and 
0.  S.  Qnst  Surm  1/  .1/'  th'xln ;  Robert  Lawrence 
^Kkard,  Applied  Chrmlstrfj  and  French  ;  Jrimos 
B.  Tavlor.  Etociitton  and  Oratory;  Charles 
Btorj  KwT^  Latin ;  Dudley  Allan  Sargent, 
DirvElar  ^  lAa  Ggmmuium!  Vnd  fiiigtM 


Wliitncy.  Amalant  Librarian;  Eampton  B. 
Hill,  Demonstrator  in  Anatomy, 
Number  of  studentd,  2G6. 

CoLBT  UsiVKRSiiTY  (Warrr\-i!!e) .  Found 
cd  1820.    President,  Janica  T.  Cliamplin; 
also  Professor  of  [nttUectml  and  if«rat  PAi/Ibwh 
phy. 

Faculty:  Snrancl  K.  Smith,  Rhetonr 
Charles  £.  Hamlin,  Chemistry  and  Natural 
History;  Moses  Lyford,  MaAemntin  and 
Natural  Philosophy ;  John  B.  Foster,  Grmk  and 
Latm;  Edward  W.  Hall,  Modem  Langnagee; 
Julian  B.  Taylor,  Tutor, 

Nnmber  of  students,  55. . 

Maine  State  Collkob  of  Aorigitlturb 
AMD Mecuakio  Arts  (Orono).  Founded——. 
President,  Charlea  F.  Allen ;  afeo  Proftaaor 

of  English  Literature,  Mental  and  Moral  Science, 
Faculty;  Mcrrit  C.  FornaM,  Mathematics 
and  Physics;  Robert  L.  I'ackard,  Chemistry, 
fWifcA,  and  German  ;  Wflllam  A  Pike,  Civd 
Engineering;  Charles  H.  Femald,  Natural 
History ;  Joseph  R.  Farrinmon,  Farm  5«/>er- 
intendeiU;  X.  A.  Willard,  Dairy  Farming; 
James  J.  H.  Gr^rj,  Marha  Farming  md 
Gardening  ;  James  Deane,  Military  Instructor; 
John  Ferlej,  Book-Ke^ng  and  Commercial 
Forms. 
Number  of  ttadenla,  71 . 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Dartmouth  Colleoe(  Hanover).  Found* 
ed  1 769.    President,  Asa  Dodge  Smith. 

Taenltj  and  other  college  officers :  Joel  Par- 
kcr.Lnr;  Dixi  Crosby  (Emeritus),  Surjfery/ 
Benjamin  Labarec,  M-ircd  PlilfoiojJit/  and  /n- 
ferna//una/ //IV ;  Edward  Eliiiha  Phelps,  Pa- 
thology ;  Aipheoa  Crosby  ( Rmeritns),  GroA; 
Oliver  Payson  Hubbard,  Chemistry  and  Phar- 
manj ;  Daniel  James  Noycs,  fntrflectual  Phi- 
losophy and  Political  Economy;  Edwin  Darid 
Banbom,  Oratory,  BtOet-Leltree,  and  Metorie, 
also' Librarian  ;  John  Lonl,  Wstori/ :  Fdmund 
Randolph  Peaslco,  Obstetrics  and  Plnjsinfoqri ; 
Heury  Klijuh  Parker,  Latin  and  lioman  His- 
tory f  Jean  Godeby,  Frendt;  Marie  Bailey, 
Elocution;  John  Ordronaux,  MetVral  Jurio- 
priidrnce;  Elibu  Thayer  Quiraby,  Mathematics, 
Civil  Engineering,  and  Mechanics;  Carlton 
Pennington  Frost,  Medidne  and  /^sibAigy; 
ChMlei  Angoatnt  Tonng,  Natand  mdheofhg 
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and  A$tronom»j ;  Alphens  Bcnninff  Croshy, 
Surgery;  Charles  lienry  llitchoock,  (reo/o/y, 
Mtnendegjft  and  Niuhmd  Halonf  t  Ed  vaid  Bit«h 
Raggles,  Modern  fjinfjua^fs  ami  Kngtitk  Lit- 
erature;  Lyman  Bartlott  How,  Arxttom'f  and 
Physiology;  Henry  Muriyii  Field,  AJattria 
Mtdiea  and  Hurapndiet;  Bdw«rd  Swift  Don* 
Iter,  (Mttietria;  John  Carroll  Proctor,  GreA 
Language,  Literatvn,  ami  nistory:  Ez'-kicl 
Webster  Diioond,  (Jeneiui  and  Agricultural 
Chmkbnf!  Bobm  Fletcher,  ClfrnT  Engumriog 
and  Steitotomg;  Charles  Krniikliii  Emerson, 
Natural  Philnsnjihy  and  Malheinatirs ;  Juhn 
King  Lord,  Latin  and  lihetonc;  Frank  Aabury 
Shemuin,  Matitmatim  and  Grapkia;  FnuMis 
Brown,  Git'l::  Benjamin  Thomas  Blanpicd, 
Chemistry  and  \afural  History  ;  Sulun  Uodncy 
Towne,  GymnasticM;  Daniel  Giio  liruckway, 
Dmanttralor  tm  Anatomy;  Leourd  IfclvUle 
French,  Assistant  Demonstrator  ;  Edward  Pay- 
son  Stimson .  Chemistry ;  George  Bates  Nich* 
olfl  Tower,  Civil  En^nearing, 
Vumher  of  eiMdmCi,  408. 

YERHONT. 

MiDDLEncRY  Goi.LKOE  (Middlehurv). 
Founded  1797.  Prosidoiit,  Har\ey  1).  Kttchel, 
cdso  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Inter- 
national Law. 

Faculty  and  other  college  oflliccrs  :  William 
H.  Park<  r,  .^fttlhetnatlcs  and  Xnfiintl  Phi'nxo- 
phy;  Edwin  11.  Higley,  Gretic  and  Gemuin; 
Solon  Albee»  Latin ;  George  A.  Webher,  laid- 
betnaland  Moral  PhUottofthy;  Henry  M.  Secly, 
Chemistry  and  Xatural  IliMory ;  Ezra  Brain- 
ard,  liheioric,  English  Literature,  and  Elocu- 
Imh. 

Nomber  of  stndeiitii  58. 

UkiVersitt  of  Vermovt  and  State 
AoRiccLTURAL  CoLLEUK  (Burliogton). 
Founded  1791.   President,  Ifstthew  Henry 

Backhatn. 

Faculiy:  Samuel  White  Thayer  (Etnori- 
txu).  Anatomy;  Walter  Carpenter,  JA«ory  and 
iVoefMS  9f  Mtdiemt  and  Materia  Medica; 
McEendne  Petty,  Maihnnatlcs ;  .Ti)!m  Or- 
dronaiix.  P/ii/sio/offy,  Patkolofjif,  and  Medical 
Jurisprudence;  Pclcr  Collier,  Chemistry,  Min- 

tralogy,  and  ifeiallurgy;  Henry  Williamson 
Haynea,  Gr^ek,  alto  Librarian;  Ileory  Au- 
putus  Pearson  Torrcy.  liit>  Ihclanl  and  Moral 
Philosophy;  Volney  Giles  Barbour,  Civil  En- 
gmeeringt  George  Henry  Pnrfcina,  SSoBlagy, 
Botany,  and  Geolofjy :  John  EUsWOrth  Good- 
rich,/j'Af /or  »>,  Enjiifh  fjf>  ><ifiirfi,  and  fyitin ; 
William  Darling,  Anatomy ;  Benjamin  iiow- 


ard.  Obstetrics,  and  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children  ;  Louiii  Pollens,  Modern  Language*  ; 
John  Anttla  Collier,  if ssMbml  in  Ckaniatryg 
Peter  Collier,  Cumin,  of  Museum. 

Number  of  students  (men  and  womoi), 
125. 

ifAssACHusrm. 

Amherht  Collkoe  {Arahcr>t).  Founded 
1821.  President,  William  A.  StearuK ;  also 
Pre^tmr  tf  BiUieal  Bittorg  andlnUrpnttatiom. 

Faculty :  Ehcnc/cr  S.  Snell,  Mnlhematirs 
and  Natural  Philosophy;  Charles  U.  Shcpard, 
Natural  History;  William  8.  Tyler,  Gretkf 
Jnlins  H.  Scdye,  Maidai  ami  Mwol  PhUam' 
phij ;  Tv!\v;»rd  p.  Crowell,  I^itin;  Edward 
Tuckcmian.  Botany  and  JUsiory ;  Ed«'ard 
Hitebeock,  Hygiene  and  Phymcal  Education; 
William  L.  Montague,  French,  Italian^and 
Spanish,  and  Librarian  :  lliohnrd  H.  Mather, 
Greek  and  German  ;  L.  Clark  Scelye,  Jtheloric, 
Oraiory,and  English  Literatnre ;  Willidm  C. 
Esty,  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  ;  Elijah  P* 
Harris,  Chdnistry;  Benjamin  K.  Emerson, 
Geology  and  Zoology  ;  Enoch  F.  Burr,  6cimiijic 
Fvideneet  of  Religion;  Theodore  W.  Dwi^'ht, 
Constitutional  Law;  John  W.  Churchill,  Elo- 
cnlion ;  Henry  B.  liichardson,  (imh  and 
Latin;  Robert  M.  Woods,  Englitk and MatliC' 

Nnmber  ofitodeoti,  261. 

Boston  Collbob  (Boatoo).  Founded 
1863.  President,  Robert  Fulton ;  <d$o  Pro' 

feet  of  Schools,  Catechist. 

Officers  and  teachers  :  John  J.  Murpliy, 
Poeti-y,  Grammar,  McUliematics,  French,  Pre* 
feet  of  Diictpline ;  Henry  J.  Shandelle,  gram- 
mar, Algebra,  French;  Michael  A.  Bmton, 
Grammar,  Anlhmtiic,  French ;  Lawrence  J. 
O'Toole,  Rudiments,  Arithmetic;  Thomas 
McLaojjhlin,  Rudiments,  AHthmetie,  Boek' 
keeping;  Alphonsus  Chnrlier,  French;  HcT^ 
mnn  P.  Chclius,  OfffaniU;  Gewge  MoUins, 
DriU'Mastcr. 

Number  of  stndente,  1 89. 

Boston  University  (Boston).  Founded 
1869.  Deans  of  faculticii :  George  S.  Hillard, 
£aw;  Eben  Tuurjilx,  Music;  WilUam  F. 
Warren,  Theology. 

Officers  of  instruction  and  goycmmcnt ; 
Charles  N.  Allen,  Violin ;  Santiago  Cancio 
Bello,  Spanish;  Edmund  H.  Bennett,  Con- 
tracts ;  Melville  M.  Bit,'elow,  HHU  and  Notet, 
Insurance  Estoppel;  Dudley  Buck,  ih^an ; 
Beiyamin  F.  Cocker,  Pantheisinf  Charlea 
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R.  Cnm,  Aeoustict ;  Dwight  Foster,  Equity; 
Wulf  Fries,  Violoncello ;  N.  SL  John  Green, 
J})rtM  and  Crime*,  and  Ktnl't  Commentaries ; 
Gcoige  8.  UiUaid,  Cbnfraeto  a$»d 
tioHol  Ethics;  Charles  Koppitz,  Orchestra- 
tion ;  Jdcub  F.  Krau&s,  Oriental  Languatfe* ; 
iuatA  £.  Latimer,  Uutoricai  Theoiw/yf 
BniBtt  H.  h&maan,  Oermamg  Thomas  F. 
Leonard,  E'ocutlon  ;  Jolin  W,  Lindsay,  Ex- 
tftliccd  Throlo;]^ ;  Francis  J.  Lippitt,  Part' 
merthip  and  A<j<uicif ;  Otia  P.  Lord,  Plead- 
mg$  amd  Prattk*;  Albert  C.  Maggi,  ltd- 
fill.-  John  O'Neil,  Singinq,  ^f^sthetirs,  and 
Physiolojg  of  the  Voice ;  Joha  Ordronaax, 
Uedieal  Jmrisprudenee ;  Henry  W.  Paine, 
Beat  Propertif;  John  Knowles  Paine,  Cum- 
position^  Muiiail  Ilislortf,  and  ^Kthrttrs  ;  James 
C.  D.  Parker,  Piano-forte;  David  Patten 
(Emeritiu),  Praeticat  Theologif,  also  Libra- 
fin  ;  Edward  L.  Pieroe,  BailmemU  md  Cor- 
piyyition*  :  R  )h<^rt  C  Pitman,  Conrta ; 

John  Murrisoii  Ucid,  Lecturer  on  Missiotts; 
Charlaa  T.  Russell,  Evidmee  and  Admiralty ; 
Banjamln  P.  Thomaa,  Wills  and  Administra- 
tions :  K!)en  Timrj<?c,  Sacred  Afusic ;  Luther 
T.  Towmiend,  Practical  Tkeolojy ;  Stephen 
H.  lyng,  Letimrff  m  Pathnd  Topics ;  WHHam 
F.  Warren,  Syi^malUe  Theohgtf ;  Frandi  Wbar^ 
ton,  Conflict  of  Lntcs  ;  ft«aac  W.  Wiley,  Lec- 
tvtr  m  the  Christian  Ministry ;  Theodore  D. 
Woolaej,  Leriwtr  m  PoiE|CAetina;  Cari  7m- 
lahn,  Oratorio,  and  Orthetlral  Cmduelor, 
Vamber  of  atndaata,  177. 

CoLLKtiS   OF  THE  IlOLT    CrOBS  (Wor- 

cf$ter|.  (Report  of  1872).  Founded  IMd. 
President,  Antony  F.  Ciampi. 

FaenUf  %ni  odier  ooU«ge  olBeeva :  Albert 
J.  Peters,  Frrnch  ;  L.  H.  Gache,  Lot^,  Afeta- 
phgtics,  and  E>hirn James  Major,  yatural 
Pkilosi^tf,  ChttAittiy,  and  JdatJtematict ; 
Charlea  H.  Folmer,  Aleforw?  John  J.  Mur- 
phy, PtKti  i/:  Jcremi:i!i  McCarthy,  Humani- 
tifumd  MathrinntKJi ;  Stephen  ¥1.  Folnn,  //«- 
aHMiUet  and  MiUltenuUics ;  Thomas  F.  Mc> 
iMcihlin,  ffmrnamdea  ami  Aritkmdk  ,•  Tbom- 

M.  Reynolds,  fMtin,  Greek,  and  Arithmetic ; 
I'.  J.  ilnrphy,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Arithmetic ; 
George  P.  liart,  Musit;  Peter  B.  Mii;naalt, 
Ph/noaiu 

Namber  of  atadanCa,  140. 

HAmvAmo  CoLL«o«  (Cambridge).  Fooad* 

ad,  1636.    President,  Charles  W.  Kliot. 

Officers  of  insiructiun  and  jfoverninent: 
EoMiy  Watihbarn,  Law;  Frederick  Henry 
Badge,  Gtrmam  $  Jobn  Barnard  Swett  Jack- 
■on,  Uorbid  Afttitomif,  awl  Curtilorof  the  Ana- 
Wmkd  MnHum  »•  John  Langdon  ^lej.  Li- 


brarian; Andrew  Preston  Peahody  (iVwwder 

to  the  Unireraitif) ,  Christian  Morals;  OliTer 
Stearns,  'Theology  ;  Louis  iVgassiz,  Zuiilotjy  and 
Gedtggf  Oliver  Wendell  Holmea,  Amoamgi 
Benjamin  Viiircc,  Astronomy  and  Mathematics ; 
Asa  Ciray,  XtUurai  Uistory  ;  Thumas  Motley, 
Farming;  George  Chcyne  Shattuck,  Theory 
and  PretdieB  ^  Phi^t  Ftaneia  Boarea, 
Natural  Iteli'iion,  Moral  Philomphij ,  and  Civil 
polity;  Joseph  Loverinf?,  Malheinalics  and 
Natwal  Philosophy;  £vaugeiinus  Aposiululcs 
Sopbodea,  Gmk;  Henry  Warren  Torray, 

Ancient  and  Modem  I/iston/ ;  Jeffrie?  Wyman, 
Anatomy;  Henry  Jacob  Billow,  ^unjery; 
George  Derby,  Hygiem ;  John  Eugene  Tyler, 
Mmtid  DimuHt;  Brntf  Iiawrence  Eustia, 
Engineering;  James  Russell  Lowell,  French, 
Spanish,  and  tklles-Lettres ;  Josiah  Dwight 
Whitney,  G<nlogy;  Eera  Abbot,  New  Tes- 
iammt  Crkicitm  mni  InlmrpintaUm ;  Charles 
Edward  Boekingham,  <%stetrirs  and  Medical 
JurisprwUneg  t  Hermann  Au;;usi  llugen, 
Enlomology;  Francis  Minot,  Medicine,  and 
Diatom  of  Women  and  CUIdren ;  Woleolt 

GiM)s",  Applitntion  of  Science  tn  the  Tlxeful  Arts; 
Daniel  Denlson  Sh«le,  Applied  Zoology; 
John  Phillips  Reynolds,  Obstetrics;  Francia 
James  Child,  Rhetoric  and  Oratory ;  Calvhi 
E'ili4,  Clinical  M'  fl'riiir;  Oeor^e  Manin  Lan'*, 
Latin;  Joseph  Win  lock  {Director  of  the  Ob- 
asrwrtwy)  Astronomy  and  Geodesy;  Henry 
Willard  WIllianM,  Ophthalmology;  Thomaa 
Henderson  Chandler,  A  n/'s//// ;  Josinh  Par- 
sons Cooke,  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy ;  Ed- 
ward James  Voang,  Hohrmo,  Oriei^  Ltmc 
gvages,  and  BiblinU  Uterabtrof  Charles  Frank* 
lin  Dunhur,  P  litir-il  Erouomy ;  Charles  Csr- 
roU  Everett,  i  A«u/cg[y ;  John  Nelson  ISorland, 
CliidetdMedidne;  William  WatiKm  Goodwin, 
Greek  fJterature:  Christopher  Colunihiis  Lang^ 
dell,  Law:  Ferdinand  H'lelier,  Mo'lnn  fjtin- 
j;ruo</e« David  Williams  Checver,  Clmirul  ■Sur- 
gery; Ephraim  Whitman  Gumey,  History; 
Adams  Sherman  Hill,  Rhetoric;  James  Milla 
IVirce,  ;  Jiimes  Clarke  White,  /der- 

matology; Francis  Humphreys  Storor,  Agri- 
cuftara/  Chemistry ;  James  Bradatreet  Gree- 
nough,  Z^in,-  Benurtt  IIiiI)l)nrd  Nash,  Ital- 
ian and  Sjtanish;  Artliur  ^r.irW,  Assistant 
in  the  Observatory ;  George  Tulton  Motl'utt, 
O/wrafuw  DentUtryt  John  Kttowles  Paine, 
Jiiistc  ;  Hcnrr  Adams,  History;  William 
AnirUftn-i  Ui>"er«.  Assistant  in  the  Ob-'^erra- 
tory;  Francis  G.  Sanborn,  Entomology; 
Robert  Thaxfier  Edea,  Materia  Medico;  Wil- 
liam Everett,  Laiin  ;  Charles  Sanders  Petroe^ 
Assistant  in  the  Ohservatory ;  Charles  Joyce 
White,   MaUumatict;  Bapbaol  Pumpelly, 
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Mining;  Thomas  Barnes  Hitchcock,  Dental 

Patholoffif  and  Thfraf)e>tttcs ;  Henry  Pick- 
ering Boyr^tca,  P/i^siologif  ;  William  Henry 
Vfftteo^  Mining;  Chariot  Bnrnham  Porter, 
wumttrator  of  Anatomy ;  Charles  S;  ri  ue  Sir- 
gcnt,  IJortinilliirr :  .Ti>hn  Fi>ke,  Aasislant 
Librarian;  Frederic  Irving  Kn'v^ht,  Au»cul(a- 
Horn,  i^emMWOR,  owl  Laryngoteopjf ;  Clement 
Lawrence  Smith,  fy^'n;  John  Collins  War- 
ron,  Snrrjerii ;  Kathntiiel  Sontli^'iite  Sliairr, 
Paleontoiot/j/ ;  Luther  Dimmick  bhepard,  Op- 
0niHve  DfMittni;  Nathaniel  Wan»  Hawea,  Op- 
ertillw  Dentisini ;  Re(;inald  Helicr  Fits,  Pa- 
thit/otjical  Auatumy ;  tjcoi"j:c  Herbert  Palmer, 
Philosophy;  £dwin  Fliny  Scaver,  MaUienuii' 
ie§;  Frank  EoaCnoe  AsderMm,  Gntk;  Oflof^ 
Anthony  Hill,  Physics  and  Registrar ;  John 
Trowbridge, /*Ay.«i/"es  :  Charles  Lorin;;  Jackson, 
Chemistry;  £dward  Stiukney  W(xk1,  Chemis- 
try; Pierre  Jnlien  Boris,  Fratdk ;  Josiah  Calef 
Bartlett,  Mathfinntirs  ;  Arthur  Irving  Fi»ke, 
Gretk;  Henry  Ban  ker  Hill,  Chfrnistnf :  Ilctiry 
Howiund,  German;  James  Jeffer»oa  Myers, 
Pmdor;  Chariet  Herbert  Moora^  #Vw  Mimd 
Drawinffand  Wcder  Co'ors;  QeoigO  Theodom 
Dippolil,  (iiriunn;  William  Hunter  Orciitt, 
Joseph  Bangs  Warner,  Proctors  ;  CharlcH  Ed- 
ward Munroe,  Chemistry;  Arthur  Lord 
Huntington.  Henry  Parkroan,  ^William  Wil- 
lard  Boyd,  Smnuol  Breurley,  Henry  Nathan 
Wheeler,  Albert  Lamb  Lincoln,  Kd ward  Ste- 
Tens  Sheldon,  Juhn  Freeman  Tufts,  Mo.sas 
FiDikint  Whits,  Prodor$;  Edward  William 
Hooper,  SteuYtrd ;  Junes  Winthrop  Harris, 
Secrt^Uinf ;  Auiory '^homp^^)^l  Gibbs,  Assistant 
iSecreiury ;  James  Jenni:M>n,  Librarian  of  the 
IXvinUy  Schaetf  John  Hiraas  Arnold,  Libra- 
rimkcf  the  Law  SchocJ;  Joseph  Herbert  Sen- 
tcr,  Afsisfnnt  in  ttip  Gflumtl  Lihraiy ;  John 
Freeman  Brown,  Assistant  ui  the  Physical  Lab- 
mOory;  AllVed  Withington  Fielil,  'AmiebnU 
in  the  Chemical  fjuliortitory ;  William  Elder, 
Assisfnnt  in  ihf  (yhfinicai  lAi>>orittorif ;  Marcello 
Hutchinson,  Assistant  in  the  Laboratory  of  Ayri- 
euhwrtU  CkemiMtry;  Arthnr  Goriiam  Davis, 
JVoosilfier'a  Bookkeeper ;  Frttierie  WilUaniLia* 
ter,  StqierinlmdeHt     tht  Gymmuitun, 

Ma^S  VCHUSBTT8     Ao K ICl' LTDK A L  CoL- 

LEGb  ( Ainlier.xt).  Founded  1863.  President, 
William  8.  Clark ;  alto  Pn^i$mr  ^  Dcbmy 

and  Ilorticultwe. 

Faculty:  Levi  Stockbri*li;c,  A'jricuhnre ; 
Henry  11.  Goodell,  Modern  Languages; 
Chariea  A.  Goeasmann,  Ckenustry;  Henry  W. 

Parker,  Mfn/af,  Moral,  and  Social  Science; 
Seliin  II.  I'ealiody, /V(;/.<i/r.*  aiui  ('IrH  Enrfineer- 
ing ;  livury  James  Clark,  Vtiertnary  Science; 


A.  H.  Merrill,  Military  Science  and  Tactics; 
Robert  M.  Woods,  Rhetoric  and  Klocntion ; 
Charles  L.  Flint,  Dairy  Farming;  Joseph 
Whira,  doUPoUty;  A.  S.  Pbickardi  jun.,  U$n- 
fill  and  I rijurions  Insects  ;  Richnnl  H.  Mather, 
Sculpture  and  German  Literature;  AlonzO 
Bradley,  Honey  Bee  ;  M.  Fayette  Dickinson, 
Jan.,  lUnd  Law;  Geoi^pe  8.  Cheaejr,  Voed 
Music ;  Willard  C.  Ware,  Gardmerf  John  C 
Dillon,  Farm  Superintendent. 
Number  of  students,  171. 

MAMSACnUSETTS    INSTITUTE    OF  TeCH- 

NOLOor  (Boston).  Founded  1861.  I'rcai- 
dent,  John  D-  Rankle;  also  Pro/eater  ^ 
Mathemaliet  and  Meekanict. 

Ortioors  of  instruction  :  William  Watson, 
Medtaniatl  Engineerii^ ;  John  B.  Henck, 
Civil  and  Topographical  Engineering ;  William 
n.  Ware.  Architecture;  William  P.  Atkinson, 
English  and  History;  George  A.  Osborne, 
Matheinatirji,  Astronomy,  and  Narigntian  ; 
Alfred  P.  Inkwell,  Mining  Engineering  ;  Ed- 
ward C.  Pickering.  Pky$ic$;  Samnal  Knee- 
Uuid,  Zodlo'p/  and  Physiology ;  John  M.  Ord- 
way,  Mtliillurgif  and  Industrial  Chemistry; 
James  M.  Crafts,  Analytical  and  Organic 
Chemidry;  Robert  H.  RKhards,  Mineralogy 
OndAuaying;  Tliomas  Steny  Hunt,  Geology; 
George  H.  Ilou  ison,  Logic  and  th^  PliHoeojtliy 
<f  S:ienoe ;  S. .  Edward  Warren,  Descrifdive 
Geomelry,  Sl/reotomyt  and  Drawing;  William 
Ripley  Nichols.  General  Chemistry;  Henry 
L.  Wliitin;;,  Toitograpln/ ;  Henry  Mitchell, 
Physical  llydiojraphy ;  Alphcus  Uymx,  Pale- 
ontology; Lewb  B.  Monroe,  VeaU  Cnlhtro 
and  Elocution;  William  II.  Niles,  Phyiicat 
(jH^ogy  and  Geography ;  Charles  U.  Cros«, 
Physics;  Guetano  Lanza,  Mathematics  and 
Mtehamee;  Ernest  Schubert,  Pree-iJand  and 
Machine  Ihairin! :  Eu^^cne  Letang,  ylrcA//rc- 
ture  :  .Jolin  A.  Whipple,  Pln>liyjriiplr/  ;  Wil- 
liam E.  Uoyt,  Civit  Engineering  and  Drawing; 
Jules  L^vy,  Frendt,  Spanish,  and  Italian  ;  B. 
C.  F.  Krauss,  Gtrman;  Charles  Kasiner, 
Practical  Design:  Kdwnrd  K.  Clark,  M*xhan- 
teal  Drawing;  Randal  Whittier,  Matliematics ; 
Jamea  M.  Hodge,  Genend  Cktmietry  and  Qual- 
itative AnnlyyiH ;  Clarence  S.  Ward,  Quantit' 
alirt'  AiKili/siH  :  Hobart  ^Ioo^e,  A//(l!iilUty  TViO* 
tics ;  Ihxrviin  C.  Fo^'jjj,  Janitor. 

Number  of  stndcnts,  356. 

MOL'NT    IIOYI^OKR    FeMATK  SkmINAKT 

(South  HadleyJ.  Founded  1836.  Priucipal, 
Miss  Julia  B.  WnrH. 

Tcaehers  :  Mi-s  IClizabeth  Blanchnrd,  Mist 
Atina  C.  KihviU  'ls,  Associate  Pi  inci'intlx ;  Miss 
Lydia  W.  Shattuck,  Miss  Harriet  E.  Session^ 
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Wm  Htandi  NoUe,  tfin  Edea  P.  Bovren, 

Mi<s  Lucjr  J.  Holmes,  Mids  Su^'an  M.  Clary, 
MUs  Kranr<»5  ^f.  Ifazen,  Miss  Elizabeth  B. 
jPientiss,  Mi&s  Marr  C.  Townsend,  Miss  Sa- 
nh  L.  Helnn.  BliM  Elizabeth  M.  Bardwell, 
Mte  Louise  F.  Cowleft,  MIm  Siimii  Bowen, 
Mi«s  Sarih  Howen.  Miss  Ann:»  ^f.  Wells, 
Mis*  A<laUne  E.  Green,  Miss  KlizalK'th  P. 
Ho(l;.'dun,  Miss  Martha  £.  K.  Bradfurd.  Miss 
CoTMltt  If.  Glttiyp.  MiM  duoltefl  Lb  White^ 
Mi>s  M.  Ella  Spooner,  Emma  H.  Caltendoff 
M.l).,  Physician,  and  Teacher  of  Physiology; 
Miu  Mary  O.  Nutting,  Librarian  ;  MUc.  Car* 
oHm  de  MftvfNMMmc,  Frmeh  ami  Gtrmamf 
MiM  Emma  A.  Ide,  V»-al  Mutie, 
NoBilwr  of  stndeaW,  271. 

Vww  Cmtnum  Trbolooioal  Benoot, 

(Wahliam,  Mass).  Recently  established. 
Presiiknt,  ThouuM  WoiOBSter;  aUo  Pr^fiuar 

^  Thtologg. 

Fanltjr  and  oflkefi :  T.  O.  Pkiiie,  £MraiP, 

Grvl,         A^i/Z/t  ;  L.  B.  MOROW,  £&NH||01I 

»d  Culture  of  tU^  Voice. 
Noffiber  of  students,  7. 


Ladn,  alt0tdbriarim;J<Am  Tatkick  fBmeritat), 

Maihem(i(i<  s ;  John  Bascom,  lUietoric  :  Artfmr 
Latham  Perry,  History  and  Political  Economtf  ; 
Charles  Franklin  Giison,  Modern  Language*; 
Sanborn  Tenney,  Nabind  H'uionf;  Cyras 
Morris  Dodd,  Mathematics;  Orlando  Mar- 
cellis  FernaM,  dreek-  ;  Ir;i  Remscn,  P/n/^ics 
and  Chemistry;  Henry  Wilson  Simiih,  Phifti- 
eat  Training. 
Namber  of  atndonli,  119. 

WORCKSTBB  COUNTT   FkBK  InSTITDTB 

OF   hmvnnkL    Soinroa  (WdrooMsr). 

Foondod  1865.  Principal,  Charles  O. 
Thompson  ;  also  Pnfcsxor  of  Chemistrif. 

Faculty :  George  I.  Aldon,  Mechanics ; 
George  E.  Gladwin,  Drawing ;  John  B.  Sin- 
clair, Matkematica  and  Civil  Enffin^tering ; 
Alonzo  S.  Kimball,  Physics;  Edward  P. 
Siuith,  Modern  Langwujes ;  Thomas  E.  N. 
Eaton,  Maihematie* ;  Milton  P.  Higgins,  Hu- 
fermltiAKt  ^  Moddm  Shop, 

Komlier  of  ttiidoBts^  98. 

BKODE  ISLAND. 


Tmrti  CdLCwa  (Modlbrd).  Foanded 
1854.  President,  Alonzo  A.  Miner  ;  also  Pro- 
ftwr  of  Mtiral  PhUetopkjf  and  Poiitieal 
Economy. 

Pscaltj  and  other  ofBoero:  Thomas  J. 

Savjer,  Christ i<tn  Theolo>ty  ;  John  P.  Marshall, 
C^imslry,  yfinernioii/,  and  (teology;  Jerome 
bchndder,  (Jreek ;  Ueraan  A.  Dearborn, 
Ltlin;  Benjamin  O.  Brown,  Mathmatimf 
William  R.  SAipmaft,  Rhetoric,  Logic,  and 
Emylisk  Littralurr,  a/so  IJhrarian  ;  Mosos  T. 
Brown,  Elocution;  Charles  E.  Fay,  Modem 
Ltaquagea;  Charles  D.  Bray,  OW  and  Mc- 
thaiiind  Engineering;  Clmrlcfl  H.  Leonard, 
Uoim  '  tics  and  PaMoral  Fhnyloqy;  William  G. 
Tousey,  Psyholo-jy  and  Natural  Theology; 
83as  W.  Sutton,  Mathematics;  John  W. 
Alias,  Voeai  Music. 

Lecturvrs  in  Divinity  Sthool :  Thomas  B. 
TTiayer,  Evidences  of  Cluislianitif ;  A.  St. 
Mm  Chamhr^,  Ecdesiattieal  ffuloryf  E  C. 
BoIIm,  Relations  of  Sciena  to  CkruUtU^i  B. 
H.  Cti.ifH^n,  Studi/  oC  Lin'iuag§, 

Kamber  of  stodeats,  80. 

WnxtAin    CoLLBon  (WUlIanislown). 

Fotm<le<l  1701.  Pn  .j.lent.  Paul  An.nol  Chad- 
bourne.  Ex-I*rcvi<it  nt,  M:irk  IIo|)kiii:<  :  (tiso 
Pn^essor  of  Thtology  and  of  Moral  and  IiUel- 
iKbml  PhOimphg. 

Facnlty  and  other  collof^e  officers:  

« Agtimamjfs  Nathaniel  Herrick  Griffin, 


Bwmir  UiriTsnsiTr  (PMvidinee).  Fonnd* 
cd  1764.  President,  E.  G.  Robinson ;  o/m 
Pn^UOOr  of  Moral  and  Intillectual  Phlloviphii. 

Facnlty  and  other  uoll^  officers  :  John 
L.  Unooln,  £alm  and  German  f  Samnel  8. 
Greene,  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy; 
Albert  IIarknc8S,  Greek;  J.  Lewis  Diiiian, 
History  and  Political  Economy;  Benjamin  F. 
Clarke,  M<iMtmatk$  and  Civil  Enginetring; 
John  H.  Appleton,  Chemistry;  T.  Whiting 
Bancroft,  Rhetoric,  English  /.ilTuture,  and  Elo- 
culim;  Eli  W.  Blake,  Phystcs;  William  C. 
Poland,  LaiiH  and  Greek;  J.  W.  P.  Jenks, 

IXrettor  of  MnMum  itf'  Xatuntl  His'nry,  hctnr- 
er  on  Agriculture:  Charles  II.  Ciatos,  Frmch  ; 
Charles  L.  Nichols,  Analgliail  Chemistry; 
Reuben  A.  Guild,  Ubrarkm  ;  William  Doug* 

las,  Register. 

Mnniber  of  students,  904. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Trinity  Co  LLEOE  ( Uartlbrd).  Fotindcd 
1823.  Prcsiiient,  AIiikt  .h.icksoni  oIm  Pro- 
fessor  of  Etiiics  and  .\Jttaphysics. 

Faculty  and  other  college  officers:  John 
Brocklcsby,  Mathemntirs  and  .\atur(d  Pkiloen- 
}>h>f ;  Thortnis  U.  I'ynclion,  Ch-  mistiy  and 
yatural  Kicience;  John  T.  lliintinglou,  Urttk; 
Edwin  B.  Johnson,  /Zftsforie,  and  Engliah  Lan- 
guage and  Lilti  a'nie  ;  Austin  Stickney,  httin  ; 

Samuel  Hart,  Mathemati€$i  Qooi|o  O.  UoU 
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brooke,  Modern  Tjingna^ftn ;  John  WilUanily 
History;  Francis  T.  Rifi-ieH.  Oratnn/ :  Dnn- 
cnn  L.  Stewart  (cmoritu§),  (ireck  and  L/itin; 
George  C  Shatnuk,  MmSdmt  Williun  A. 
M.  Wiiinwrijrht,  AwOonof  and  P/nfsitJf^fif ; 
Wiliiani  1)  Shipmnn,  A,'i»r ;  S  imtit'l  Iviiut, 
Political  ^ae.nce  and  Const  it  ulional  Lnw  ;  Wil- 
linni  Ctevotend  Hick*,  Cirmf  and  JMemieal 
Engineering;  Wootton  Wright  Vamkm,  Kng- 
UmH  Language  and  fMeratxtre. 
Number  of  students,  67. 

Wksi.f.yvx  Unitkhsitt  ( Midillfftown). 
foaniieil  \  Pr&iident,  Joseph  Cuuiroin'rii ; 
alio  Pri^etaor  of  Moral  and  InldUctml  Phitot- 
aphtf. 

Fncnlty  ;»nii  other  college  officers  :.TohnJ(>hn- 
•ton,  Nalural  dcimce  ;  John  M.  Vau  Vlcck, 
MathgmaUn$  and  Athtmomjf;  Calvin  8.  Har> 
rin^ttin,  fxuin;  Jamea  C.  Van  Banaeboten, 
Gifik  and  Modem  iM  i'fun'ffs  :  George  Pren- 
tice, IVietoric,  Enylith  Literature,  and  Hebrew  ; 
William  North  Rice,  GWo^y  tud  NtOarat 
Hisloiy:  Ral|»h  G.  Hibhanl.  hlloeidkm;  Mosses 
Clark  White,  J/istolojy  and  Mirro^roj>f  ;  Caleb 
T.  Wiucbesier,  Librarian;  George  Brown 
Ooode,  Caratot  ^lk»  Cabindtg  Darlot  Bttker, 
Tutor  in  Latin  ;  Edgar  Moncana  Smith,  Tutor 
in  Aliitlirmaiir*. 

liuiuberof  students,  189. 

Tale  ro(,LF.G»;  (N.  w  Ilavea).  Founded 
1801.    Pruiident,  Noah  Porter. 
Facnitj  and  instrnctors:  Leonard  Bacon, 

Church  Piditjf  and  Aiun-iam  Churih  History; 
Eiias  I^tutiiis,  Niiinrnl  Philn-ni'tln/  'tud  A.i>ron- 
outy;  Williuni  A.  Norton,  Civii  Enyiwciini/; 
James  D.'  Dana,  Geoloyii  and  Minerahgy ; 
George  E.  Day,  Ihlirtw  and  I31f>lical  Theology ; 
Samuel  ITarriii,  Sif^teni'itic  ThtJu;/!/ ;  Thomas 
A.  ThacUer,  L^ttin ;  Benjainiii  S.  Ru*K;rt4, 
JHUUary  Setoneo  ;  Benjamin  SilUman,  C!leMM>- 
try  ;  Chestt  r  S.  Lvniaii,  Astronomy  and  Phyaics  ; 
James  M.  Iloppin.  Ilomilftics  and  Pa.<toral 
Charge;  Stephen  G.  Hubbard,  (XatfUrics ; 
William  I).  Whitney,  ^nsmil,  CoM/icmiliM 
PhUohxj'f.  iind  Modu  li  fAtngna  ft  a  ;  SIoscs  C. 
White  IJtitology.  PatJiolojy,  and  Miawcopy ; 
Francis  Wayland,  MercantiU  fxtw  and  Evi- 
dence;  George  P.  Fifther.  Errfmastica!  IJit' 
torh :  Williiim  P.  Tro vvl)ri(l,'e.  /fynamieal 
Engineering  ;  Timothy  Dwiyht,  Sacrrd  Litrra- 
Am;  Chiulea  A.  Lindslev.  Materia  Medica 
m>d  Therapeutia :  Ilub^^^rt  A  Newton,  JI/io/Ac- 
mnttcs:  (Jeorjre  J.  Hriish.  M>->cralagy  and  Cu- 
rat oi  of'  Miner  aiogicai  Cabinet;  Samoel  W.  John- 
son, Agritvltwnd  and  A'nafytieal  Chemiairy; 
William  IL  Brewer,  Agriculture;  Francis 
Bacon,  Stirgerjf ;  Leonard  j.  Sanfofd,  AmUUHif 


and  Physiology;  William  C  Robinion,  J^/«- 
mentary  and  Criminal  hiu\  nnd  Lair  of  Itral 
Property;  John  F.  Weir,  Painting  and  iMsign; 
Lewis  R.  Packard,  Greek;  Cyras  Northrop, 
Wietorie  mid  English  Literature  ;  Daniel  C. 
Ealon,  Hfilnn'/ ;  Arthur  M.  Wheeler.  Histonf: 
AddiM>u  Van  Name,  Librarian;  J  Willard 
Oibba.  Malhemalkud  Phfmn:  Arthar  W. 

Wright,  Chiiiilslni  and  Molicular  Phifsir»; 
Thomas  K  Lotiiixlniry,  Km/lish  :  Otiiniel  C. 
Marsh,  Pakoniolugy ;  1).  Cady  Eaton,  UiMory 
of  Art ;  Eugene  L.  Riehavds,  MatkenuOft*  .* 
Fruneid  A.  Walker,  P^SUod  Economy  and 
IJislon/ ;  Juhn  11.  Nicmcyer,  fhrnrtng ;  Frank- 
lin U.  Dexter,  Asgigtant  Librarian  and  liegia^ 
trar ;  Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  Cmutibitianal  and 
Commercial  Law,  L'tiv  of  Wills:  Oscar  D. 
Alleji,  Mtialhirijii :  Edward  B.  ("oe.  Mndfrn 
Languages;  Addison  E.  Vcrrill,  /joulvgy; 
Franklin  Carter,  Gtrtman  ,•  William  0.  Snm- 
ner,  Polilicid  and  Social  Seienee  ;  Johnson  T* 
I'latt,  Pleadlnff  and  Ft/uittf  Jnrinprwienre  ; 
Henry  1*.  Wri«ht,  [Miin  ;  Jamed  K.  Thadier, 
Natwrol  Philoaoiihy ;  Henry  A.  Beem,  Bw^fiak 
Literature. ;  Edward  Ileuton,  Mnthemntirg  • 
Thomas  Hooker,  Citfk;  Edward  G.  Coy, 
Ao/in  ,•  lieury  Ward  Beccbcr,  Preaching ; 
ICark  Bailey,  iCIbcHfNM,*  John  E.  Clark,  Mtak»- 
maiii's  ;  Albert  S.  Wheeler,  German  ;  William 
L.  Hrndlev,  Aualitmii :  Gustave  J.  Stocrkel, 
Voctd  Miuic  ;  liichnni  M.  Bnclie,  Plan'-  TalJe 
Smwmjfhf/ ;  F.  R.  Uoncgr,  Ortkogmj^dn  PrtffeC' 
lion ;  Ahnm  M.  Shew,  Inaanity;  Danici  U. 
Wells,  Civil  Engineering;  Sidney  I.  Smith, 
ZuOJfjgy ;  Oscar  Harger,  Paliontology ;  Edward 
8.  BreMenbangh,  C!l«MMfiy,>  Charles  S.  Hast- 
ings, Physics  ;  Horace  Andrews,  Snrreifimf  ; 
Daniel  H.  Pierpoiit,  LSurreying :  Theojdiil 
Fruddeu,  Ciiemistry ;  houin  Bail,  Orawing. 

KBW  YORK. 

AUBITRK  TllKOUMIOSl.  SkMIKABT  (Aq> 

burn).    Founded  1820. 

Faculty  :  Samuel  M.  liopkin.-^.  Ecclesiastical 
Bi^  and  ChtrA  Pdity ;  Edwin  Hall,  Chrin. 
iian  Tluology;  J.  B.  Condit,  Sacred  Phetoric 
and  Pasfoixd  Theolfyjy ;  E.  A.  Hunttn;;toii, 
BiUtcai  Criticism,  aino  Librarian;  Willis  J. 
Beeclier,  Hebtnot 

Number  of  atodenta,  47. 

CoLLKOB  OP  Tnn  CiTT  OP  New  York 
(New. York  City).   Founded  1866.  FTch- 

dent,  Alexander  Stewart  Webb. 

Faculty  and  other  college  olIicen> :  Jean 
Boemer,  PVeneh;  Acustin  Jose  Morales, 
Sjmnifh   Ijanguage  and  Literature  ;  GcraidnS 

Beekman  Dochartj,  Maduanatient  Chariea 
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Edward  AndMNi,  Hittoiy  and  DtOm'Ltttra : 

John  Gracff  Barton,   EiujUsh  [jangucujf  and 
iMtratttrt;  Hubert  O^ea  Duremus,  Chemis- 
fey  and  Pkgtict;  Hermann  Joseph  Alort 
KoerMf  Deteriptive  Geometrjf  and  Drawing; 
AMpb  Werner,  German;  John  Christopher 
Draper,  Natural  Historic  and  Physiolofj^  ;  Al- 
iireil  George  Comptoo,  Mechanic*,  Auixmom^, 
md  Smfimmiuff  f  Gcoi^  WaahinglOD  Han» 
man,  Philosoftky ;   Charles  Gcorc^o  Horbcr- 
manii.  f^ttin  ;  Jesse  Ames  S|)cnccr,  Greek; 
Benjtunin  Arail  SbolUon,  Malkematica ;  CtAi- 
vAr  FabngoOt  Fnmk  ;  Janm  Oodvrin,  8olo> 
non  Woolf,  Jftme;*  Knox,  Fiti^rerald  Tiftdall, 
Tulors;   James  Edward  Morrison,  History 
and  BtJics-LcUreM  ;  Charles   iiubertd,   Tutor  ; 
Smeat  Fiaton,  FnmA;  Enrtaoe  Whipple 
Fiihcr.  EiH^ish  iMgmg^  and  Literaiure;  Ed- 
ward Ellice  Burnet,  English  Language  and 
Uteralwre;  John  Robert  Sim,  Tutor;  WiU 
Km  George  MeGttckfn,   Tutor;  Robert 
AUbe,  Tutor  ;  Chariea  A.  Walworth,  Book- 
h*l><tvi  an>l  Phoaogrftphtf ;  Hugo  R.  Hutten, 
Gtrman ;  J.   Harapden  Dougherty,  Charles 
E.  Ljdecker,  Martin  SummerbeU,  Fellows; 
Jmefh  Edwin  Frobisher,  Elocution;  Asa 
William*  WiJkin>on,  AisiMunt  in  Chemistnf; 
John  Thomas  Cuniinfr,  librarian  and  Regis- 
trar; Francis  A.  Reicard,  Ass\stant  in  liepoii- 
1m$;  dharlM  WoHb»  Meelumidam. 
Nnnber  of  stiid«ntt,  880. 

CoixsoB  or  Phtsiciams  akoScbobons, 
Ifodical  Department  of  CJolnmbia  College 
PSm  York  Citf).  Praddcnt,  Edward  Dehu 
field ;  a/so  Lecturer  m  PktkoUgieal  AMnmimaf. 
Esublished  1807. 

Faculty:  Willard  Parker,  CUnkal  Suf 
fmft  Alonao  Clark*  PMt^  md  Pradkal 
Midkine;  John  C.  Dalton,  Phifsiology  and 
Uygime ;  Samuel  Sl  John,  Chemistry  and 
Medical  Jurisprudence ;  Thomas  M.  Markoe, 
Svjpery;  T.  GaiUard  Thomas,  Obttdne$,  and 
lAtease*  of  Womm  and  Children ;  John  T. 
Metcalfe,  CUnuyd  Medicine;  Henry  B.  Sands, 
AvOumy;  James  W.  McLine  (Adjunct), 
OttUtrin,  tmd  Dhetmtnf  Womtn  and  ChOdrm  ; 
Thomas  T.  Sabine  ( Adjunct),  Anatomy; 
Charles  F.  ChandlfT  ( Adjiinrt ),  Chemistry  and 
ikdical  Jurisprudence;  Edward  Curtis, 
Utierim  Mtdiea  and  7VnqM«tfe«;  William 
DietBOid  (Emeritus),  C/iiMoI  md  MUUary 

Snrgrrif :  Wiilirtni  H.  Draper,  Diseases  of  the 
Sidn :  Cornelius  R.  Agnew,  Dimtuet  of  the  £ye 
mtd  Ear ;  Abraham  JereoU,  AmoMf  of  Chil- 
iren;  Feasenden  N.  Otis,  V«Mnid  DiteoMM, 
and  ffiiuaws  of  Grnito  Urinary  Organs;  John 
ti.  Curtis,  Demomstrator  of  Anatonijf;  Charles 


McBumey,  Assistant  Dtmondrator  of  Anatomg; 
Jnmes  L.  Little,  Operative  Surgery  and  Sunji- 
cai  Dressings;  Etlward  C.  Sequin,  Dueaaes 
of  Nunmu  Sj/tlm  {Fnaanitif);  George  G. 

WheciodEft  Physical  Dingnontf  A.  IktUfttm 
Ball,  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys, 
Kamber  of  students,  356. 

OoLLEOE  OF  St.  Francis  Xavier  (New* 
York  aty).  fbnnded  1847.  Pivsident,  H. 
Uudoa. 

Faculty  and  other  collcfje  officers  :  Francis 
Cazeau,  Vice-President,  Prefect  of  Studies,  and 
Chief  Disciplinarkai ;  James  Perron,  TVcosiir* 
er;  Theodore  Thiry,  Chaplain;  Charles  H. 
Dc  Lu}-nc^,  Librarian;  William  I'unlow.  .4'»- 
slstant  Prefect  of  Studies  and  iJiM-ipltue,  Libra- 
rian of  the  (ShnfatCs*  Libmry ;  GcMll  roy  Pride- 
rici.  Logic.  }f'  iiijihii<iirs,  Ethic-<,  and  German; 

Samuel  FrisU'C,  P/ufsirfi,  Mat/imintir^^,  yflnrr- 
alogy.  Botany,  and  Medianics ;  Clcoplias  Dcs* 
jiirdins,  Chtmiairy;  Maurice  Ronnync,  HitIO' 
ry  and  Evidences  of  Religion,  President  of  the 
Dilxitinq  Society  ;  Patrirk  Doaly,  Director  of 
the  Alumni  Sodality;  Voter  C As>'n[y,  Rhetoric 
and  Elocution;  James  Casiy,  Belles-Lenrt$ 
and  Geomthj;  Frands  Smith,  Classics  ami 
Algebra;  John  Cunninghann,  Introductory 
Class ;  Joseph  Jergc,  Grammar,  Algebra,  and 
German;  John  B.  Prendcrgast,  Grammar; 
Edward  MeTammanj,  Grammar;  RdiertBfe- 
Ginley,  James  P.  Melanephy,  Rudiments; 
Francii  Xavier  Renaud,  Coinnn  rridl  and  Pre- 
paratory Courses;  James  11.  iCcdUan,  Arithme- 
tie  and  Prendk;  John  O'Neill,  Commtrekd 
Law ;  Aloysius  W.  Reilly,  First  Commercial 
Class:  Charles  F.  II.  O'Neill,  Second  Commer- 
cial Class  ;  Thomas  J.  McDonou;;h,  Third 
Commercial  Claea;  William  B.  J.  Boddy, 
Fir*t  Pr'/xiratury  Class;  Thomas  J.  Went- 
worth,  Stroud  Prrparatory  Class  ;  Francis  T. 
Durand,  Third  Preparatory  Class;  John  S. 
O'Leary,  Fourth  PrepanUory  Class;  Theo* 
dore  T.  Chevalme,  French ;  Prof  P.  Ocker, 
German;  Antonio  A.  Ilerrera,  Drawing  and 
Penmanship;  John  Dowdle,  Penmanship ; 
Felix  Simon,  Fbco/  Hume. 
Number  of  stndcnis,  446. 

CoKMELL  University  (Ithacii).  Found- 
ed 1865.  Fresideai,  Andrew  D.  White ;  edm 

Professor  of  History. 

Faculty:  William  Channincr  Ru<<sp1,  Mce- 
President,  History,  and  SoutJi  European  Lan- 
guor ;  Eran  W.  Erans,  MaUmuliet ;  Qwrgo 
C.  Caldwell,  AffrieuUmul  Ckmritlrgf  BortG. 
Wilder,  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Zo/ilogy ; 
Willard  Fiske,  LibrarioHf  NoNh  European 
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Lnnrfuaffes ;  Willinra  D.  Wilson,  RegUtmr, 
iiorai  and  IntelUctuai  PhUotophif ;  James  Law, 
Vefrnmry  MedktM  and  Skryery;  WillUn 
Charles  Cleveland,  CivU  Em^neering ;  Charles 
Fred.  Uant,  General,  Efoiiomir,  and  Agricul- 
tural Otology;  Albert  N.  Prentiiis,  iiotaayf 
BuitieitUuref  and  Arboriculture  ;  John  L.  Mor- 
rit,  PractiaU  Meekamet,  ontf  tHndar  <tf  the 
MnrhiHf.Sfu^f  Charles  A.  Sbacflfer,  Analyti- 
cal Chemistry  and  Min^ralogi/ ;  Charles  H. 
Wing,  ClteiHi$try;  Henry  MuCandlesj^,  Agri' 
etdbm!  Tncy  Peck,  Latin  g  Iumc  fUgg, 
Greek  ;  Charles  Chumicy  Sbftckfonl,  Bhetoric 
and  (jf'nfial  LltmUure  ;  Charle*  Biibcock,  Ar- 
chitectttre;  Uiram  Corson,  Anglo-Saxon,  Eng- 
andOnOotrift  WUliam  A.  Anthony,  Phy 

$ic»  nnd  lndit.i'i  ial  Mfrhnnlrs  ;  William  B. 
Arnold,  Miif.'ii'ninfic<  unil  Mititaiy  T(trtir% ; 
Jaincs  W.  MacMurray,  Military  Science  ;  II. 
H.  BojreMn,  NatA  Eanpean  Languages ;  T, 
FitMlcrick  Crane,  South  European  Languaget; 
Henry  T.  Kdiiy,  M  iihi  inafic.i ;  James  Morgan 
Uart,  Watcrnuui  T.  Hcweti,  Bela  V.  Mac- 
Koon,  NorA  Bmroptan  Langmgat;  James 
Edward  Oliver.  Ziba  Hazard  Potter,  Mathe- 
matics; Frederick  L.  O.  Htehrif;,  Alfred  Siel>- 
kins,  South  Europtan  Languages;  Lucten  A. 
Wait,  Afathematie$;  Louis  Agas3»i«,  Natural 
ITistory  ;  Theodore  W.  Dwight,  Constitutional 
[jtw :  Jiihn  Stiinton  Oould,  Mechanics  a/t/>lied 
to  Agriculture;  George  Washington  Greene, 
Amenam  UtMionf;  James  Russell  Lowell, 
Eugliiik  Uleratwret  Goldwin  Smith,  Englith 
History  ;  Dayard  Taylor,  Gcrmw  IMnature  ; 
James  Anthony  Froudc,  Engligh  IJision/;  C. 
V.  Kiley,  Economic  Entomology;  Kdward 
Wjllys  Uyde,  Civil  En^neerinff;  William 
BuKsell  Diidh  y,  /iofani/ :  John  Henry  Com- 
Stock,  Enlomoloffy ;  William  Harkins,  Assist' 
atd  in  the  Library ;  B.  Ilcrmon  Smith,  Direc- 
tor of  Unioernky  Prmt  Qeor^  Beny,  J. 
H.  Comstock,  Master*  of  ike  d'iNM. 

Number  of  students  (men  and  womoo), 
5a7. 

Pb  Vkaox  Colliob  (Snsiicnsion  Bridge). 

F.Minded  1857.  Acting  President,  Gc-orge  Her- 
bert Patterson  ;  also  Pynf,  <i$or  of  Socrad 
Studies,  Latin,  (ireek,  Ernuh. 

Facnlty :  James  Van  Voast  (h«ad  master), 
Sitmd  Studiett  Mathenuitics Francis  E. 
Pii-rce.  Military  .Sr,V;,^v>  ;  William  Keith 
Brook'*,  Mat'icmnticM,  Physir-U  Scietice,  B'tok- 
keeping;  Cecil  Barnes,  English,  Gengraphi/, 
'BitUay;  Francis  Eupjne  Whitney,  Orrek, 
Gtrtnan,  Music;  Charles  Newton  Kej»«cndcn, 
Latin ^  Eto-  ulion,  Unitcing,  Penmanship, 

Kumber  of  students,  60. 


ELMtRA  Femalk  Collkob  (Elmtra). 
Foanded  1855.  I'residcnt,  Augustus  W. 
Cowlcs ;  a/so  Prcfemar  cf  Saend  Ldtniure, 

Mental  nnd  Moral  Science. 

Faculty  and  other  collefre  officers :  D.  TL 
Ford,  Physical  Science,  Matlit  tn  itics,  and  As- 
tronomy; Anna  M.  Bronson,  Physioltjgy  and 
English  Literature;  E.  Harriet  Stan  wood, 
Latin,  Algebra,  ami  Evideucf  s  of  Christinnlttf ; 
Agathe  Eiinc  Jacot,  Ertiich  and  (Jerman ;  C. 
L.  Chubbuck,  History  and  Arithmetic;  Clara 
B.  Hannnm,  Ggmmutie$t  Latutt  and  Uittaiy ; 
Laura  A.  Wcntworth,  Music;  Mary  W. 
Kni^xht,  Music;  G.  W.  Waters,  Painting f 
Kate  M.  Bacon,  Drawtny  and  Painting. 

Number  of  atodenta  (women),  151. 

Hamtltow  Collvob  ( Clinton) .  Founded 

1812.  President.  Samuel  Oilman  Brown; 
also  Professor  of  Eridtnccs  of  Christianity. 

Faculty  and  other  coll(^o  officers  :  Charles 
Avery  (Emeritas),  ChemiOryt  Nicholas  Wea> 
tcrmann  Goertner,  Collfgc  Pastor;  Oren 
Ho"t,  .Hnlhemalirs,  Miuet\iJ<yi>i,  owl  ('eulogy  t 
Christian  Henry  Frederick  Peters,  Astronomy; 
Ellicott  Evans,  Law,  History,  Civil  Polity, 
and  Political  Economif;  Edwanl  North,  Greek; 
John  William  Mears,  htt,  llerlnat  and  Moral 
Philosophy;  Albert  Huntington  Chester,  A'7- 
ricultural  Chemistry;  Abel  Grosvenor  Hop- 
kina,  LaUnt  Chester  Huntin|^,  Ifalmtd 
Philosophy ;  Henry  Atljm  Frink,  Logic,  /Zfttf* 

orir,  awl  Ehoition. 

Number  of  students,  149. 

Haxtwick  Semixart  (Hartwick  Semi- 
nary P.O.,  Otsego  Co.).  Founded  1815. 
Prindpal,  James  Pitcher. 

Faculty  :  Luther  E.  Albert,  Throlngi/ ;  F. 
W.  Wethorwnx,  Tutor;  .George  Fciiton, 
Assistant  Tutor  ;  Mrs.  Cora  0.  Barnard,  Mu- 
stic. 

Number  of  students  (mea  and  women),  7S. 

HoBART  Coi.LEOB  (Geneva).  Founded 
1824.  Presid'-nt,  Maunsell  Van  Ken-;selat  r; 
also  Professor  of  Christian  Ethics,  Ecidtncts  of 
Chri$tittmtif,  and  inteUectoat  Phtiotatihy, 

Faculty  and  Other  college  officers  :  Ken* 
drick  Metcalf,  Rhetoric  and  Elocution,  and  Eng- 
lish Language  and  Literature ;  John  Tow- 
ler,  CtW/  Engineering,  Chemistry,  Matketmatiea, 
and  Modem  lMnguag'»  :  Hamilton  L.  Smith, 
Astrnnomi{  and  Xnfunil  I'!ii'<>^(^i!i<i  :  Ji>s<>jih  H. 
McDaniels,  Ciruk;  Francis  i'hiiip  Nash, 
Latin!  William  Stevens  Furry,  Hittor^f 
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CbiriM  T.  Vail,  Elocution,  En<fliih  Fjattguatft 
mtd  Literature,  a/so  Librarian  and  Regiitrar. 
Namber  of  ttndeati,  4fi. 

Ikoham  Univbmitt  (Le  Roy).  Founded 
1857.  Acting  IVesident,  Lucius  D.  Chapia; 
fl/iO  Professor  of  Art  Criticism. 

Faculty :  Mm.  E.  E.  Ingham  Staunton, 
Vtoc-ChanceUor^  and  Director  of  the  School  of 
Artt  Waiiam  L.  PanoM,  Mmtal  md  MoraL 

Science;  Mrs.  L.  A.  PatJions,  Classification, 
Hist  n  'i,  and  Litf  ratnrf ;  Mis-f  RliodaE.  Mead, 
Fretidi  and  (Jcrman;  J.  Jennings,  Mathemat- 
ie$and  AeademieStudie$;MmSmthB.  Corw 
liss,  Natural  Sciences  and  Acadf  uiic.  Stndirs; 
R.  L.  D.  ('hapin.  iMfln  ;  Abbic  B.  Gray,  Pre- 
paraloTjf  Dtpartimnt ;  Mrs  Julia  W.  DansOD, 
Fedtt  tmd  Domatk  DipaHment;  Pbineat 
Staanton,  Drawing,  Crayoning,  and  Oil  Paint- 
ing; Henri  Appy,  Vocal  Music;  Mrs.  C.  S. 
P.  Gary,  Miis  llittio  Feagics,  Miss  Maggie  B. 
luis,  Ifrs.  J.  Jennings,  Itutnmadal  Miuie, 
Naaaber  of  stodenn,  160. 

JCadISO*  Ukivbrsitt  (Hamilton). 
Voonded  18S0;  chartered  1846.  President, 
TTIwnciwr  Dod|^;  obv  Pnjfimor  «f  Udaphgt' 

Faculty  :  Fbilctus  B.  Spear,  Hebrew  ;  Alex- 
•Oder  M.  Bcehee,  Logic;  Lacion  M.  Osborn, 
NatmrtU  Sciences  ;  N.  Lloyd  Andrews,  <ir,  ti:, 
al*o  Librarian  ;  John  James  Ijewis,  Cicil  His- 
tory, English  Literature,  and  Oratory ;  Edward 
Judson,  Latin  and  Modern  Languages;  H. 
Barrey,  Moral  Philosophy,  liiUical  Interpreta- 
Uttt^anfl  Pa.<tontl  '/()7y ;  Janica  M.  Taylor, 
SftOhematics,  also  Principal  of  Uie  Grammar 
School  i  Darld  WvKtttn,  £eeh$kulkd  Sitbny. 

Hnmher  of  •tadenli,  189. 

Manhattak  C!oLUtOB  (NeW'York  City). 
Founded  1863.  Dinelor,  Brother  Pkulian. 

Packer  Colleoiate  It»9titdtb  (Brook- 
lyn). Foundod  1846.  President,  A.  Crit- 
tenden. 

Facnltr:  D.  G.  Eaton,  Mathematics  onrf 
NtUvral  Science;  Miss  Elizabeth  J.  Smith, 
Matron ;  Mitis  Susan  K.  Cook,  Mrs.  Mary  H. 
Leffingwell .  Collegiate  Teaduf  t  Miss  AUqr  T. 
Wslla,  Ulaa  Harriet  A.  Dickinson,  Miss  An- 
nie L.  Parker,  Mi-is  Loui-ie  B.  Honilrlk^en, 
Miss  Louise  V.  Van  Ingcn,  Miss  Veturia 
Hanson,  First  Aso^k  Depart$$ieid  t  Miss 
Alice  A.  Crtruth,  Miss  Susan  R.  Howard, 
Mis*  Mnry  h\  Swain,  Miss  .M.  Gordon  I'rvor, 
liiM  KnUly  J.  iladdea,  Miss  Margaret  £. 


Winslow,  Second  Academic  Department ;  Miss 
Mary  A.  Willis,  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Massa, 
TkMAeaitmeDeparimmdfWmBanhLoU' 
ise  Taylor,  Miss  Maria  L.  Fullerton,  Prepara- 
tory;  Miss  Sophia  L.  Watcrbury,  Composition; 
Mllo.  Emilie  Acbert,  Fraich;  Miss  Celiuda  T. 
Davis,  latin;  Madame  Antonie  Hoffmann. 
German  ;  Albcru»  De  Tornos,  Spani^ ;  Mrs. 
Marion  Christopher,  Organist  and  Vocal  Mu- 
$ic;  S.  Stefinnone.  Vocal  Music;  Miss  ilurriet 
Hudson  Clarke,  Foeof  Afesus;  ICadama  WU- 
liam  Vincent  Wallace,  Instrumental  ^fu^i':; 
Miss  Virginia  Granbery,  Drawing  and  Oil 
Painting;  Miss  Eliza  G.  Aller,  Elententary 
Dnmmgi  Mia.  Juliet  W.  PerUns.  Elocntion; 
Mi»s Ellen  Garuhan,  Penmanship;  Miss  Fanny 
Eikins,  /xiborutory  Assistant;  Miss  Hannah 
J.  GaralSan,  LUnwian ;  Miss  Emma  J* 
BrowMb  Seentargf  A.  B.  Crasbf,  Phgtioh- 

vy- 

Number  of  students,  809. 

BimnM  FniAU  CoLiaoa  (N««*Toc1e 
City).  Fonnded  1888.  Pkesidenl,  Geoige 
W.  Semwii. 

St.  John's  College  (Fordham).  Found- 
ed 1846.  President,  Joseph  Shea;  also  Pro. 
fcssor  of  Eotdaneu  of  Religion. 

Faculty  and  other  college  olTicers :  John 
Fitzpati  ick,  Chief  Disciplinarian ;  Peter  Tissot, 
liook-keepiu'j ;  Godfivy  Fricdrici,  Mental  Phi- 
losophy,  Ethicf,  and  German ;  Lonis  Jontn, 
Phi/sics,  Chemistry,  and  Math<  matirs  :  D.n  id 
Merrick,  History;  Edward  Doucet,  Chapliin; 
William  J.  Doheriy,  lUietoric  tutd  Music; 
John  J.  McCarthy,  BeUes-Letlres  and  Geotnt- 
try;  Thomas  J.  Cam  pi*' 1,  Clntisics  and  Alge- 
bra; Francis  S.  Sniiib,  (inimmar  and  AriA- 
mdic;  liavid  C.  Plante,  Grammar  and  Arilh' 
MMtw;  Ernest  Desjardins,  Grammar  and 
Arithmetic;  Alfred  La  Rue,  Litin  ;  Ni  il  N. 
McKinnon,  English,  Geometry,  and  Book  -keep- 
ing; Charles  J.  O'Connor,  English,  Atyehra, 
aidBo(Mmping;3o\ai  O'Rourkc,  English  and 
Arithnvtir.;  Patrick  Donnelly,  English  and 
Arithmetic;  Henry  Kavanagh,  Preparatory 
Class;  liaymond  Sapia,  Spaniak  and  Pen- 
aians/ii>;  Julius  Macd.  Mtisic ;  Salvator  Urso, 
Music ;  Felix  Simon,  ifiisic;  James  Bathgate, 
Physician, 

Number  of  students,  265. 

St. Joeira'e Coixaon  (Buffalo).  Found- 
ed 1861.  Pn  >iiUiif,  r.rother  Frnnlt.  Vk» 
Presiilcnt,  Brother  llalward. 

Number  of  students,  291. 
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St.  LaWRE50B    UXITSBSITT  (CStBtOll). 

Fonnded  1856. 
Fnonlty:  EbencMr  Flilitr,  JVandlntf  ^ 

Thiifdrn'cal  School,  oIm)  Professor  of  TIteolorfy 
and  Etitia ;  Jolm  Stcbliins  I^oe,  Ecclt^insfical 
Hittoiy  and  DiUtcal  ArchmJoyy ;  Orcllo 
Cone^  BSJieat  Lmgnapm  and  JUttntwrt  and 
G(rman  ;  A  O.  Gainca,  Adintf  President  Col- 
Lf  ttera  aitd  Science,  (U$o  Profcsaor  of 
Jnteliectual  and  Moral  Philotophy  f  John 
Sttickcr  Miller,  Latin  and  GreAf  Alks  Ea» 
gene  Kilby,  Mathfinaiks ;  Lucy  G.  French, 
¥^ndi  and  [jatin  ;  Edwin  C.  Bollc«,  Micros- 
copy, Chemistry,  ZoiUogy,  and  Botany;  James 
Henry  Chapin,  Otoloyy  and  Mmenk^ff  A. 
Zenas  Squire,  Mnthnnatirs ;  Foster  I>.  Bnckus, 
Latin;  Annette  J.  Shaw,  Gtnmui;  iiiram 

A.  HemU,  UaAmatic$i  laaoe  ^.  Booth, 
Librarian  ;  Mn.  Edna  J.  G.  Nobto,  Ebaikm, 

Namberof  •tiidfloti(iiieiiMidtroiiien),  69i 

8t.  Stkpuex'8  Colleok  (Annundale). 
Fbonded  IMO.  Waidw,  Robert  B.  lUi^ 

bairn  ;  also  Pmffsaor  vfMmd  Pkilan^iky.  ' 
Faculty  and  other  colletjo  officers:  G«oro:« 

B.  llopson,  Latin;  Andrew  Oliver,  Greek 
and  Hebnm ;  Wilitom  W.  OIimd,  J/ofikMafiei 
and  y<i>iira.'  P/ti/osopfii/ ;  Charles  A.  Foster, 
Uisiory  and  English  Lfin'juaqe  and  Literature  ; 
JameB  Stryker,  Greek;  II.  C.  Ru^di,  Tutor; 
Waiiam  IL  TomUnt,  Librarian. 

Nnmber  of  students,  71. 

STBACCflBljRIVBMlTY  ( Syracuse).  Found- 
ed 1870.  Chancellor,  Alexander  WfnehelL 

OflSccrs  of  instniction  and  government: 
John  11.  Kri.-nch,  MalhfmtUics ;  Wcslev  P. 
Codington,  Cred:;  John  J.  Brown,  Cltemistry  ; 
Cherles  W.  Bennett,  History  and  fjOffie;  He* 
man  11.  S.infonl,  Lttin;  Gcorpo  F.  Comfort, 
Modem  Languayts  and  Alsthetics;  John  II. 
Darston,  Modern  Lanfjuagcs ;  W.  Locke  Rich- 
ardson, Elocution;  Jobn  Towler,  Anattnnyf 
I-  roili  riek  Ilydc.  Smp'ri/;  Hiram  N.  Kastroan, 
M'lliriiir;  Nebon  Niviaon,  Phi/siolorfj,  Pa- 
tholo^if,  and  Hygiene;  Edward  B.  Stevens, 
Materia  M''<h'c.t,  ThrnifieiUics,  and  Botany  f 
Charles  E.  liiilor,  0/>lit/i<i/in(Jo'/i/  and  <;s/ a- 
of  iks  Ear;  Ilarvcy  B.  Wilbur,  Diseases  of  (he 
Mind  and  Nerrons  St/stem ;  J.  V.  P.  Quack- 
cnbush,  OisMrit  s,  tmd  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Cfi'lilnu:  Julin  Van  Duyn,  Ilislolofjj  and 
Mtcroscopy,  and  Auistant  in  Anatomy ;  Joseph 
P.  Dnnlnp,  Obuad  Medicine;  Henry  Dar- 
win Didama,  Clinical  Medicine;  Roger  W. 
Pease,  CUnical  Sxrffen/ ;  Alfred  Mercer,  Clin- 
ical  Surgery;  J.  Otb  Burt,  Malerui  Medica; 
Wilfind  W.  Porter,  CXmwcrf  Midwifery,  and 


Diseases  of  Women  and  Children;  William  T. 
Plant,  Mcdioai  Jurisprudence ;  Jolin  W.  Law- 
ton,  CHnieal  OpktkUmloyy  and  Dkea»e$  ^tka 
Ear;  Miles  0.  Hyde,  Demonstrator  of  Anat' 
amy;  John  P.  Griffin,  [Jln-nrianandBtgitbrart 
Number  of  students,  108. 

XStnmt  Cou^BOB  (Schenectudy).  Foond- 

c<l  ITO").  President,  Eliphalet  Nolt  Potter; 
also  Pruf  ssor  of  Mond  Philosophij,  and  LeCr 
turer  upon  the  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

Vaenity:  Tayler  Lewis,  (hiadal  Langna* 
ges,  and  Gra  h  mid  Tjitin  ;  Isaac  W.  Jackson, 
Matltvumtics :  John  Foster,  Xntitrnl  Philoso- 
phy;  Jonathan  Pearson,  Natural  History; 
Henry  Whitchome,  £affit  and  Greek t  "WB- 
liam  Wells,  Mi,f{>  ni  Tytnifiua'/fs  and  Litrrnturt'  ; 
Maurice  Perkins,  Analytical  Chemistn/,  and 
Ckrafer  of  the  Museum ;  Ber.  Ransom  Bo* 
thnno  Welch,  T^ic,  Hhetorie,  BngliA  L&era^ 
ture,  and  Mmtul  Ph'ln.<uj,Jrj :  Cmlv  Stalcy, 
Civil  Engineering ;  Harrison  Ivlu  in  Webster, 
Natural  History ;  Sidney  A.Korton,  Physics; 
Isai:ih  B.  Price,  Mathematics  and  Hilary} 
Jon ;u ban  Pearson,  Trrasurrr  ami  T.ihrarinu  ; 
Edgar  Marshall  Jenkins,  AssistatU  Treasurer 
and  ffegittrar, 

Prcpaimtoty  departHMttt:  Benjamin  Stnn* 
ton,  Prtjmratftrtj  Trutuin'/forth''  (\J!ffff;  Sam- 
uel Burnett  Howe,  Principal  of  Schenectady 
Unim  Sekool;  Thomas  R.  Fcatiiert'tonhAugh, 
ilsiulaat  Prvfittar  m  C^nten  Ckumeai  Imd^ 
tute. 

Medical  department  (Albany  Medical  CoU 
lege,  eslablisbed  1089).  Jamee  McNangh- 

ton,  Thforif  and  Practice  of  Medicine ;  James 
H.  Arrnsby.  Snr'j^  n/ ;  Ktltntind  K.  Peaslee, 
Diseases  of  Wotnen;  Meredith  Clymer,  Z>i*- 
eaaenaftlm  Nenont  System  and  of  dm  Mindr 
William  P.  Seymour,  Ohttetrics  and  Diseases 
of  Children;  John  V.  Lansiiiir,  Phifsidofjij  and 
Clinical  Medicine;  Albert  Vandcnreer,  Anat- 
omyt  Henry  R.  HasUns,  itnofosiy;  Georgo 
T.  Stevens,  0/>lah(diiii<  ,u„l  Orthopedic  Sur- 
fferii:  John  M.  Bi^relovr,  Mnirrlit  Mediai ; 
Maurice  Perkins,  Chemistry  and  Toxicology; 
Hon.  Ira  Uarls,  MediealJurisprudsnee ;  B.  U. 
Sreenbnrg,  Demonstrator  ,  r  Aiintumii ;  Ilcnrv 
Mnreh,  Cnratnr  of  tftt-  Mils' uni;  William 
llailes,  Assistant  Curator;  Willis  S.  Tucker, 

Law  dopnrtment  (Law  Schwl  Albany) : 
Thomas  W.  Olcott.  Prtsid-nt;  Orlando 
Meads,  Secretary ;  Ira  Harris,  Practice,  Plead- 
imn,and  Eoidtneo;  Isaae  Edwards.  JVrsswrf 

Propertt/.  Contracts,  and  Commercial  Imw  ;  Wil- 
liam F.  Allen,  fieal  Projy^rttf ;  Matthew  Ilale, 
Criminal  Law  and  Domestic  litlations;  Wii« 
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Hob  H  Lemed,  ibfaliM  Mwm  (7mmI  amI 

Co^ivaun  Ijivd. 

Diullt  V  Olm-naton' :  Geor^^o  W.  Ilotitrh, 
A.M.,  Director ^  assuiicdb^  Thomas  E.  Mc-  , 
dale,  Henry  L.  Foreoan,  danme  StMhig, 
Prof.  Uongb. 

Ikuinber  of  studeoti^  468. 

Ujciversity  of  TJcffvi.o,  Medical  De- 
partoicnt  (Buffulo).    FuunUcU  — — . 

Dean  of  Faculty,  Julins  F.  Minrr. 

Faculty:  Charlw  B.  Covcntrv  (Emei^ioi), 
Phtfiioltyfi/  (iJtd  Mal'cal  J urls/inn/t  !:<•>' ;  Sand- 
ford  Eu^tiiiau  (I^incritu^),  Anatomif  and  Clini- 
cal Surgerif ;  Jamc*  P.  White,  Olntdricit  and 
Dmaatr  of  IFoMea  and  L'hildren;  George 

Hadley,  Che  mi  sir  if  and  Pharmanj  ;  ThotiiMS 
F.  Rochester,  PrincijJis  and  Pradire  of  Mrd- 
kine  and.  Clinical  Mniicine ;  Edward  M. 
UooT^  M*rhieiptti  and  PmeUci  o/Suryety; 
William  II.  Mason,  P/i>/sio!<xji(  and  Micms- 
ro/iy ;  JalisH  F.  Miner,  Sjifciat  Surr/f-y ;  ll. 
N.  Lastiuda,  Materta  Medica  and  Iljijiene ; 
lOtoo   O.  Potter,  Anatomy  t  William  C. 

Phclp*.  Demonstrator  of  Jnofomjf. 
Namber  of  atudeuts,  98. 

UXTVERSITY    OF    THE    CiTT    OF  NuW 

York.  (New  York  City).  Founded  1831. 
Presidont,  Howard  Cn»l<y. 

Faculty  and  other  college  o (Beers :  Isrhc 
Fcrri*  (Emeritos)  Chancellor  ;  E.  A.  .lohn-on, 
Latin  ;  John  VV.  Draper,  Chemislrj  and  Nuta- 
ni  Uistorjf;  Martyn  Paine  (Rtneritiis),  Mote* 
ria  Medica  and  Therapeutics;  AllVid  (l.  Tn^t, 
Sunjery,  M,'/iirif  Surfji  rij,  an<l  /Ij/'jifnc;  I$cn- 
jamin  N.  Martin,  Lojic  and  Inlellectual  and 
Moral  Pkilo$ophy;  Ricbanl  U.  Bull.  CimI 
Enj^Merit^ ;  Henry  M.  Baird,  Greek;  Georigo 
W.  Coaklcy,  Malhrmafirfi^  Xatural  Phitaso/ihy, 
am]  AMrono>u;i ;  John  C.  Draj>cr,  Chemistry; 
Charlca  A.  Dudd,  (Xistetrics,  and  Discase^s  of 
Women  and  CU&frea  ;  Henry  Draper,  PAyn- 
a'oyy  and  Analytical  Chemialry ;    Alfred  L. 
JauiuVu,  ^fed^cIne ;  Willianj  Darlini:,  At,at<>- 
M>f;  T.  AddUon  Kicbardd.  Aii;  E.  U.  Uillctt, 
Pelitieal  Sdeaee;  Tmoento  Botta,  Italian; 
Winiam  U.  Thoini»son,  Materia  Medica  and 
^terap^Htics ;  Henry  E.   Diivii  s,  hiic ;  E. 
Delaffcid Smith,  Law;  David  Iv.  Jaqucs.Luif; 
George  H.  Moore,  Law;  Charies  Frandi 
Stonc^  Lttw;  Charles  Carroll,  French. and 
'Gf  rman  ;  Jolin  J.  Stevenson,  GtfA'fj'j  ;  Joseph 
A    Saxton.  Mechcutictd  and  ArcUittcteral 
Dnaeinff  Lnfs  F.  Ifantilla,  SjMnish;  Alar 
andcr  Mcyrowitz,  Hebrew, 

Konitier  of  atade&u^  354. 


ViriTBMiTT  cm  BoflBBm»(Roe1ioster). 

Founded  1846.  President,  Martin  B.  Amlcr- 
iion ;  also  Profeeeor  of  InteUectuai  and  Moral 

PhUosojthy. 

Faculty  and  Other  ooltaeto olleen :  Asahel 

C.  Kcndriek,  Gref^k;  Isaac  F.  Qninby,  Mathe- 
matirs  and  yaturnl  Phitoxnphij ;  Henry  A. 
Ward,  Natural  Sciences;  Suniiiel  A.  Latti- 
■wre,  CftfMMDry,  edto  Curates  of  tke  Cahfnete  f 
Albert  11.  Mixer,  Mulem  Ltui^uages ;  Joseph 
II.  Cilmore,  Ijwjic,  lilietoric,  and  English  Litera' 
ture,  also  Financial  Secretttry ;  Otis  II.  Roh- 
in9(m,Bfaaiematk$,aleoLibmrian;  WilHamC 
Morcy.  Lalm, 
Xliunberof  atiideot%  157. 

Vamab  Columi.  Foaoded  1661.  Preei- 

dent,  John  II.  Raymond;  aleo  Prtfeeeor 
Mental  and  Moral  P/iiiosnphy. 

FilCttlty  and  otitcr  college  officers :  Harriet 
W.  Terry,  Lady  Princifud;  Charlet  S.  Far- 
rar,  Malhrmatics,   Natural    Philosophy,  and 
Chrmisfry ;  Maria  Miti  bcl!, -'l.'*//'»,io//i'/ ;  Aliila 
C.  Avery,  Physioloyy  and  ll'ijlme;  Truman 
J.  Baekttt,  Hkelarie  and  ICi-g'-  Ji  luMtjmtfe  and 
Literature ;  James  Orton,   Nntnral  Uistoty; 
CharlcjJ  J.  Ilinkel,  Ancient  and  Mndern  fxtn- 
guages;   Ilcnry  Van  In^n,  Painting  and 
Drawing;  Frederick  Louie  Kilter,  Mnme; 
Piiscilla  II.  Braislin,  Chemistry  and  Maihe- 
tnaliat;  Eliza  M.Wiley,  Music:  Ann  Eliza 
Morse,  Assistant;  Cl8cilie  ICapp,  German; 
Fanny  A.  Wood,  En^th  Composition  ;  Fran- 
ces Ellen  Lord,  Gredc  and  Latin ;  Eunice  D. 
Sewall,  Lilnarian ;  Anna  M.  Piatt,  Music; 
Ayncs  M.  Lord.  Misic ;  Mary  Dame,  Presi- 
dent's Secretary  atul  Assistant  Librarian;  Ade- 
laide L.  Smiley,  Latin  ;  Caroline  B.  Le  Row, 
Elocution  ;  Abbic   F.   Goodscll,  Hhctoric  and 
Enfjlish  Composition;  Lily  E.  Smythc,  ]'octd 
and  Instrumental  Music;  Susan  E.  Da.:.;^ett, 
AndeM  fftaleiy,  and  Superintendent  of  Prepar- 
atory  SlvdenUt ;  Charlotte  C.  Haskell.  Ii<^/-in>/; 
Clementine  Viliiot,  y^Vt'/ic/i ;  Eunice  M.  Cre- 
tin, French;  Mary  L.  Sc^ur,  Vocal  Music; 
IaM  Anna  Oroenc,  Physical  Tuning;  Alma 
B.  Goodrich,  Musi-;   Atali.lla  J.  Tuttio, 
Miixir:   C!harlotte   E.   Finch,  Musi,-:  Hcr- 
gitio  Soot,  Music;  Ella  M.  Liggett,  Math' 
ematicsf  Mary  L.  Avcrjr,  Engtisk  ComjMsi- 
tion;  Ellen  Dean,  Mathmatiea^f  Abbie  M. 
Goodwin,  Ditin. 
Number  of  students,  411. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Bmoeivtoww  Femalb  Coi.lf.oe  (Bor> 
^towa).  Cbarttr8dl85a.  PnsideBt»  Jotal 
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Facttltj:  J.  Ewter,  i/en/a/  and  Moral 
Science;  Charles  W.  Biniii»  Mathematic*  and 

Ancient  Lampta^frs :  Miss  Jane  Briscoe, 
\P/ii/tioLgif  and  ///iiory;  Mrs.  J.  K.  D.  V.a^wr, 
Pketarieaml  Engligh  latenUure;  Jogcjdi  Ku;h- 
ler,  Instrumented  Mtuiei  ]fn.  B.  Lflodngf 
Music,  fh-(i>riufj  and  Paintinrj ;  MiaS  MniJ  A. 
Harmon,  Hinging;  Mad'Ue  Aimoe  Wagner, 
Frmdkmd  GermoH. 
Namber  of  etndeiit^  1S8. 

BiRT.ixoTON  COLLBOE  (Burlin-ton). 
Foiin  iid  1846.  President,  William  Ueniy 
Otlcnhcimer. 

Officers  and  teachers:  Fnmds  J.  Clera^ 
MennU  and  Moral  PhUmphg;  Marcus  P. 
Ilv'le,  A>,df),t  runrjnarjcs ;  George  McCloUjin 
Fisk,  EnglisJt  iJleraturef  Horace  11.  Cliasc, 
Moihematieit  Charles  Evercxt.  Kiifjiish  Lan- 
guage, al.-io  Drill-Master;  C.  Baquct,  French; 
A.  Piiladini,  Italian  and  Sjtanish ;  E.  R. 
Schmidt,  Maturai  ikiences  and  Gtrmanf 
Benrjr  8.  Haines,  Ciirafor. 

Thco!o;iieal  faculty:  W.  H.  Odenheimer, 
Canon  Liw ;  F.  J.  Clerc,  Ecclesiastical  Ilistorg, 
EcidtHces  of  Christianity,  Book  of  Common 
Prwffr;  M.  P.  lly di^,  Sacred  Criticism  and 
Pair; sties;  George  BIoif;an  Hills,  tlomikUct 
and  rastoml  neo'o;fi/ ;  Elvin  K.  Smith, 
I/aginatic  T/tcoloffif ;  William  S.  Walker! 
Ork»tid  and  DiUical  Literature;  LouU  C. 
Newman,  Ilebrew. 
Number  of  scadents,  65. 

CoLLKOK  OF  New  Jersey  (Prinocton). 
Founded  1740.  rrcsidcnt,  James  McCosU: 
aln  Pfo/tnor  of  BiUieal  Trntmakm. 

Facul^  and  other  college  officers ;  Stephen 
Alexander,  Natural  PhiiosojJt,/  and  Aftmnom  / 
L^'tnan  U.  Atwuter,  Logic,  and  Mund  and 
PoUtieal  Science;  Arnold  Gujot,  Geology 
and  Physical  C,  o.;raplu, ;  John  T.  Dnflleld. 
Mathtrnatiat  and  Mechanics;  J.  Stillwcll 
Stimnck,  Cltemistry  and  Natural  Ili.tory; 
Henry  C.  Osmeron,  Greek,  also  Librarian ; 
Charles  W.  Shields,  Uiston,,  and  Harmong 
of  Srunrr  and  llnvakd  Religion  ;  William  A. 
Tackard,  L(Uin  and  Scifincr  of  iMr.fjunpe  ;  John 
8.  Hart,  BeUes-LeUre*,  and  LngiiJi  Language 
and  Literature'. ;  Joseph  Xarg^,  Afodern  Lan- 
gnaqcjt ;  S.  G.  Peabody.  El'^nt'on ;  Fuller  P. 
i>'Xlrymplv,  Mai/tematics  ;  K\i  Marsh  Tiirneri 
BeUe$-l^tres,  also  Assistant  Librarian;  Al- 
fred II.  F..I,ne9tock,  £o(M  ;  John  Laird,  Greek; 
James  C.  Moffat.  Lcrtunron  (J rrek  Literal urr  • 
Geoi^ettCook,  Lecturer  on  Geologg;  C.  f! 


Brackett,  Phgtics ;  Henry  B.  Coniindl,  Jmi> 
Ijfiiccd  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  6g,Cm 
Number  of  sludonts,  376. 

Dbbw  TBSotooiOAi.  SsimrABT  (Madi- 

soii).  Founded  1868.  President,  Randolph 
S.  Foster;  also  Profeeeor  of  SgtUmatie 
Tkeo/cgy. 

Facalty :  James  Strong,  Exxgetioal  7W«^; 

John  F.  Hurst,  Historical  Theo/oqy;  Dnnicl  P. 
Kidder,  Practical  ITitolorpj ;  Ilinrv  A.  IJtittz, 
Greek,  also  Librarian;  llcnry  C.  Whiting, 
laim;  J.  N.  Inrin,  Grtdt;  Solomon  Parsons, 
Mathematics  and  Science;  Rudolph  Wahl, 
German,  also  Acting  Librarian;  John  Mile/ 
(elect).  Systematic  Theology. 
Number  of  students^  107. 

RiTGCRS    CoLUBOB   (Ncw  Brunswick). 
Founded  1770.    Ftnsident,  William  Ueniy 

Campbell. 

Faenlty  and  other  college  offices:  Theo- 
dore Frelinghuysen,  BiWcal  Literature,  Evi- 
dt  ncfs  of  Cttiistianity  and  Moial  Philoeofihy ; 
George  11.  Cook,  Chemistry,  Natural  Uislorg, 
andAgrieukMrt;  De  Witt  Ten  Broeek  Kdley, 
Laiin;  DaTid  Ulnxrtiy,  Mathematics,  Natwid 
Philosophy,  and  Afttoncmy :  Theodore  Sand> 
ford  Doolittle,  Rhetoric,  lj>glc,  and  Mental 
Pkilosopfiy;  Jacob  Cooper,  (/udc;  John  Con- 
over  Smock,  J/iitin^  and  Metailurny ;  Gcoise  W. 
Atberton,  Ilintfrri/,  Political  Pconomy,  and  . 
CwgUUiUoncd  Law,  also  Military  Superin- 
iendnt  and  Libnarian ;  Carl  Meyer,  Modem 
Languages;  Frnncis  Cnyter  Van  Dyck, 
Analytical  Chemistry;  Kdward  A.  Bowjer, 
Matkemalics;  Isaac  Kd;;ar  Ilasbrouck,  Mathc 
matieo  and  GraplUcs;  Albert  Ston borough 
Cook,  MaAmatk*, 
Number  of  ttudent*.  IM. 

Setox  H.*ll  College  (South  Orange). 
Founded  185G.    President,  M.  A.  Corriyan. 

Officers,  professors,  and  tutors :  James  U. 
Corrigan,  (Vice-President),  Metapkf$ie§  and 
Ethir.s;  William  P.  Salt.  Cn-H  Polity  and 
Political  Economy ;  M.  J.  Holland,  First  Pre- 
fect and  Chief  IXtdpiinarioH ;  Theodore 
Blurae,  Latin.  Grctk,  and  German;  Charlea 
do  Gomme,  Math,  mat ivx  and  Natural  Science; 
William  Phillip.s,  History  and  Enqtish  Litera- 
ttire;  Leopold  dc  Grand-Val,  French;  Ed- 
ward Fritseh,  Miuie;  A.  Benthall  Briggu, 

Cnmmrrrial  Course;  William  Roach,  Latin 
and  Penman sli ij) ;  WiKiam  Dornin,  James 
McGaul,  John  Sheppurd,  Preftds  of  Disci- 
pline. 

Number  of  atndents,  abont  HQ. 
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8TSTBt»  Tttmtrtwn  or  TsoBirotooT 
(Hoboken).     Foandod    1870.  VtMvat, 

Henry  Morton. 

Faculty:  Alfred  M.  Mayer,  Phifsica; 
Robert  II.  Thanton,  MtAanad  Engimmng  ; 
Do  Yalaon  Wood,  AArfAMMttet;  C.  W.  Mnc- 
Cord,  Mechanietd  Drawing;  Albert  K.  Leeds, 
ChfmUto,:  Charles  F.  Kroeh,  Lunguagea; 
Edward  Wail,  BdUs  LeUru, 
*  Kamber  of  stodenM,  61. 

TiuftOLOoiOAL  Sbxikaky  or  THE  Pass- 
arrBBiAir  Cbobor  (Prinoeioii).  Fvunded 

1812. 

Faculty  :  Churlcs  Uoi.\^,ETfgfii(xd,  Didactic, 
amd  Polemic  Theology;  Alexander  T.  McGill, 
Eedmmtded,  Homiktic,  mi  PaMani  Tkeotaffg,- 
WtUbm  Henry  Green,  Oriental  and  Old  Tes- 
iMHat  Literature ;  James  C.  Moffat.  Church 
HiHory ;  Caspar  Wiiwr  Uodge,  Nao  TeMta- 
mmt  Literaiure  and  DibUed  Gnek;  Clnrlet 
A.  Aikeo,  CkrktiuM  Ethkt  widApohgtiiat  ami 
Idjbnriam. 
Hninber  of  studeau,  117. 

TasOLOoic  vL  Semi»a*t  op  the  Rb- 
poRMED  Ciiuuca  (New  Bruoswick). 
Founded   

Faeuliy :  Samnet  VL  Wbodbridge,  Bedai' 

Oitlcal  lHUorii  and  Government ;  John  Do 
Witt,  Bihllral  Litrratitrr  ;  Daviil  1)  Doinaixst, 
Paitorai  Theulogg ;  Abraham  B.  Van  ZauUl, 
Didadic  and  Pdemie  Theologg. 
Number  ofsiadeote,  21. 

PBNNSTLVANIA. 

Ai.t.ssfTOwar  Fskalb  Collbob  (Alien* 

town).  FumulcJ  1867.  President,  W.  R. 
HolTonl ;  a/so  Pro/e$t«r  McUJttmalic*  wad 
Sacr<d  Literature. 

Board  of  instrnetofe ;  S.  O..  Wegacr,  Latin 
and  Uond  Science:  D.  K.  Braulik,  German; 
Mi<s  Sue  C.  Lantz,  /I'lihrr  /J^r/Z  sA  fi.  (inches; 
MUs  Sarah  lluybcs,  IJiyiier  Enginh  Urauches 
and  Drawiny;  Mus  hUty  C.  Meyer,  En^jUtk 
BfOHckmt  MiM  Id*  C.  Erdnian,  Mhs  M. 
Katie  R  .tlir.)  -k,  Iistranmtal  MitMf  C.  F. 
Hcrrma  in,  IVfi'  Music.  ' 

Number  of  stuiicutij,  80. 

AxD.%LUSi.vroLi.KOK(  Andalusia).  Found- 
el  1S60.  Aciin;;  PrMidcni,  A.  II.  Fetierolf; 
oL)  P.  jfAvr  or  Af»th»mttle$  and  Moral  Phi' 

'  'Funulty  and  oth.-r  colle;,'e  officers  :  Charles 
Woo^lwird.  hUut  and  Greek;  W.  S.  Honey, 
A'aiu/W  ixiencf  s,  Latin,  and  Grtdcf  J.  H. 
Devielor»  Amatant  in  S^eniaioa;  J.  H. 


Moier»  Pnmam^  and  Beehkeeping;  Mins 
R.  Peerae,  Mane;  Min  Kate  DetwUer,  Ma- 
tron. 

Number  of  Etudcnts,  41. 

CoTTAOE  Hill  Coi.i.eoe  for  Young 
Laiu.  (York).  ChartcR-d  1868.  President, 
J.  ^ll=oll  Clark  ;  alao  ProfesMr  of  Intellectttd 
ahi  Moral  PMciophif. 

Faculty :  Mis.  Kate  E.  Clark.  Ladi/  Prin- 
cipal, also  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music; 
William  Knot  he.  Instrumental  Music; 
JaiDM  Teats,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Malhematieet 
Miss  Kate  M.  Vaughn,  Frmrh,  Natural 
Science, and  English  Literature;  Mi  s  Iklliiii 
O.  Strawinski.  Paintina  and  Drawing;  iiol- 
liBgeworth  Geipe,  Focal  JIfeiie. 

Number  of  stadcnM»  70. 

Crozer  TuEOLOoiCAL  SEMINARY  (Up- 
land). Founded  1867.  President,  Henry 
6.  Weeton;  obo  Preaeking  and  PaeUirat 

Duties. 

I'aculty :  Gcor;,'C  D.  B.  Pepper,  ChriMian 
Tii-ulojg  ';  Howard  Osgood, ///«'ory  t/jiJ  //«- 
brew,  aho  Librarian  i  Lemuel  MoM,  l^grpr^ 
tat  ion  of  New  Testament. 

Number  of  atudente,  47. 

DiCKi.NSON  CuLLLOB  (Carlisle).  (Report 
«»fl879.)   F(fnndei1l788.  President,  Robert 

B.  Dasliicll ;  also  Professor  of  Moral  Science. 

Faculty  and  other  cnlleare  officers :  S  imucl 
D.  llillman,  Matfteoiatics  and  Astronomy; 
John  K.  Btayman,  Phiheophg  and  Em^iA 
Literature  ;  James  11.  Oriham,  Law.  Charles 
F.  Himcs,  Saturn!  S  inuT ;  S.  L.  Bowman, 
nHJicai  Languages  and  Littrature;  Henry  M. 
Harman,  itncwHl  Languagee  and  LUmdmaf 
William  Trickett,  Modem  Langnaget, 

Number  of  students,  138. 

Franklix  and  Marshall  Colleob 
(Uncaster).    Founded    1813.  President, 

J(din  W.  Ncvin  ;  also  Profexftor  of  Mental  and 
Moral  .Science,  jEeUtetia,  and  PhUoaophg  ^ 
History. 

Faculty,  and  other  eoTlege  officers:  B.  * 

Gerlmrt,  Sjatnunlic  and  Prartiral  Theology; 
Thomas  G.  Appli",  Church  History  and  Exe- 
gesis; Frederick  A.  Cast,  DiUicai  Theology; 
William  M.  Ne»Jn,  Englitik  Literalare  and 
DelUa-Lettres ;  Theodore  Appv],  Physics  and 
jUtronomy;  J<  hn  S  8tahr,  yatitrnl  Sri'vce, 
Chcwisiry,  and  German;  Walter  E.  Krebs, 
Mathftnatics  and  Btetory;  Daniel  M.  Wolf, 
An^f  LaMfougegf  John  L.  Atlce,  ^cn.  (Eme- 
ritus), Anaiomg  and  Pkjfeiaiag^i  Cyrua  Y. 
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Ifqpa,  S«mael  ^f.  Otto,  Profetaort  m  At 
Acadf  mif;  Joscyili  C.  Hooney,  Jlonitor. 
Number  ot'stuticutii,  157. 

Havkhforp  College  (West  Ilnvfrfonl). 
FouadcU  i*re«idcnt,  Samuel  J.  (ium- 

abo  Prafiuot  ^  MOlhmaUcs,  Physics, 
and  Astronomy. 

l-'aculty,  niul  other  college  oflRccrs ;  Thom- 
as Chu>e,  Phiioloyj/ and  Literature;  Joho  II. 
Dillinghnm,  Mcirai  and  PoHtieed  Sdeuc; 
Henry  Ilartshornc,  Physioioji/  and  Ilf/iene ; 
Pliny  P..  Chusc,  Pkg§ioal  dciemMi  Edwud 
D.  Cope,  Zoology.  * 

Number  of  ttadenta,  45. 

Jepfbrsox  Medical  Cullegk  (Phila- 
delphia). Foondid  ISSft.  J.  Howard  Brad, 

D^ofFaasltjf, 

Fnrnlty  :  Joseph  Pftuctnist,  Anatomij ;  Sam- 
oei  D.  UrodS,  Saryerjf;  Eilci>lic  Wailacc,  06- 
marin;  B.  Ilowud  Band,  Chumi&trs;  John 
B.  Bidille, .  J/o/rr/'a  Medim  and  Therapeutics ; 
J.  Aitkcn  Mcifjs,  Instituti*  of  }f(<linnf  and 
Hedicai  Jwrisprudeuce;  J.  M.  Du  Cobta, 
PratiM^Mtdiami  WiUbm  H.  Paoooast, 
Demonstrator  of  Amiamgi  T.  H.  Aodrewi^ 

Curator  of'  J/i/.vvif/n. 

NuiiiIkt  of  stiulonts,  114. 

Lafatsttk  Collsob  (Easton).  Found- 
ed 1882.    PfMident,  William  C.  Cattell; 

oUq  Profitsor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

Faculty:  Traill  Gn-on,  Cfirmistrif ;  James 
Henry  Coffin,  Mathematics  and  Astronomy; 
rrancia  Andrew  March,  Englisli  Language  md 
(^u^pttratim  PkUdagg  f  Jtrim  Leamaa,  Physi- 
g!o;ji/  and  Anaiomy;  Lyman  Coleman,  Latin 
and  Biblical  and  Phjsicai  Geography  ;  Thom- 
as C.  Porter,  Botany  and  Zuoiogy;  Augustus 
Akxia  Blooaabei^Kii,  iiodtm  Lmfunfmi 
Robert  Barber  Younjiman,  Greek;  Frederick 
Prime,  jun.,  M'taiiur-ii/  and  Mineralcgy ;  E. 
Hubbard  Barluw,  lilictoric,  Elocutionfand  Phy' 
meal  (hdUn;  BoMit«r  W.  Raynond,  Miming 
Geology;  Selden  Jennins:s  Coffin,  Applied 
Mathrniadrg ;  Jiimcs  W.  Moore,  Meehanirsand 
ExperimettlaL  Piiiiosojiiliy ;  Kdward  Stewart 
Moffilt,  Mining  t  Just  as  Mitchell  Siltimaii, 
Mining!  Entjineering  and  Graphict;  Joteph  O. 
Fox,  Cir'f  and  To/10 /raj >h leal  Engineering; 
Charles  Mi  lutii-e,  Cii£aii$iry;  Robert  Fraxer, 
jun.,  Cieil  EngamriMg  ;  Walter  Qaincy  Soott, 
(ireik  and  Latin ;  Joseph  Johnston  liardy, 
Matheinnlirx ;  Diivid  Rennctt  Kinp,  fxttin; 
William  Baxter  Owen,  Urtxk;  John  Muigs, 
Zotm  and  Gmk;  ZtSatan  Soyder,  Mcdem 
Lgmfuagat  William  Sempb  Sireeiij,  deei- 

Nomber  of  students,  343. 


Lehigh  University  (South  Bethlehem). 
Founded  1806.  I'ro-ideiit,  Ik-nry  Copp^' ; 
also  Pro/'easor  oj'  liislory  and  EugUsh  Litaa- 

innm 

Faculty  :  Ilicro  B.  Herr,  Mathematics  and 
Astronomy;  William  II.  Cliandler,  Chemistry; 
Charles  McMiUan,  Civil  and  Mrdtamcal  Engi- 
mtmng ;  Benjamin  W.  Fnuder,  Mimmg  aarf 
MdaOttrgy:  U.  W.  Ilardiug.  Physic$  aad.  Mt' 
chanics ;  Hicliard  I'.  Uuthwell,  Lkttmttrato^ 
<l/'  Mining  and  Metallurgy. 

InstraoCon;  WMliam  A.  Lambevtoa.  loCia 
and  Greek- ;  Frank  Laurent  Clere,  MtOkmal' 
ics;  R.  Kiii'^cr,  Fn  tirh  and  Grrman  ;  f^pcnccr 
V.  Bice,  iirapkic*  and  Fidd'Work ;  liumvn 
Hiteiieodt,  CImtktry;  W.  L.  Church,  Mt- 
dtmieid  Engineering;  W.  M.  Scudder,  SeC' 

rdary  (o  the  President. 
Komber  of  students,  117. 

Mbaovillb  TnBOLOOiCAL  School 
(Mcadville).  Founded  — ^.  Floidciit,  Abid 

A.  Livcrraore,  also  Professor  of  Tlicclogjf,  EA* 
ict,  and  Old  J'^tament  Literaturr. 

Faculty  and  instructors :  Frederic  Huide- 
koper,  EedtMutked  BiHoiy  if  ftnt  Thne 
Centuries;  Qeoi^  L.  Cary,  AV«r  Testament 
Literature  ami  Philosojthy,  also  Curator  of 
Natural  History;  George  J.  Abbott,  Lan- 
ovo^s,  Biitarg,  and  CmutHmtim  ^  United 
Stales;  Oeori,^'  W.  Hosmcr,  Pastoral  Care; 
Amory  I).  Mayo,  ('linnh  Polity  and  Admiuis- 
traliun ;  C'hurlea  11.  Urigham,  Mediaval  Ec- 
ete$itatieal  Uittory  and  BMieat  Ardutology; 
M.  L.  Bartlett,  Music;  William L.  Andenmi, 

Grtrh:  M.  Di^vnc.  English. 
M  umber  ot  student!)  (men  and  women). 


MERCKR^nirno  College  (Morcershar^:). 
Founded  1865.  Pre*.iilent,  E.  E.  Higbec; 
alwo  Pnfemor  ofJEMeha  and  Etkir$. 

Faculty  and  other  colk  i^'c  ofiit-ers  :  John  B. 
Kieffer,  Latin,  (irtfk,  and  ('Inssir  Literature; 
Joseph  H.  Ker.»ehner,  Matltematica ;  Adolph 
F.  Bechdolt.  Natwnd  Samom;  Jacob  B. 
Kcrschner,  German  and  Utirtw;  QeOlge  K. 
Abbott,  Psj/rholof}if  and  L.oqic. 

Number  of  students,  100 

MoBATiAir  CoLLMB  (Bethlehem).  (Beport 
of  1872.)  Founded  1867.  Presideot,  Ed- 
mund do  Sclnvoinitr. 

Number  of  :itudcuts,  200> 

Pknsstlvania  College  (Gettysburg), 

Founded  .    I'resldctit,  .Milton  Valentine; 

aUo  Pr<^ea»or  of  InteUedual  and  Moral  Udenct* 
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7«nalt]r  and  inftrocton:  Luther  Henry 

Croll,   MaUiematicM  Affmnnrui/ ;  Henry 

Louis  Baugber,  Greek;  Adam  Martin,  Ger- 
mam ;  Uenry  Eyvtor  Jacobs,  Latim  and  Hit' 
toy*  Sfloml  Philip  Sadder,  Ckemstrif  and 

yntural  Srinirts:  John  G.  Norris,  ytUuntl 
History ;  Hurt  Gilbert,  Prefturctory  DeparimaU  ; 
John  A.  Hiraes,  John  Brubaker,  Tutor*. 
VwmibuU  ttodonti,  las. 

PiTTSBCRcn  FKMAf.E  CoLLKOR  {Pitts- 
burgh). Fourtdcd  1855.  Pre&itlont,  L  C 
Persbiag ;  tUso  Pro^Maor  <^  MmUed  and  Moral 

Faculty :  Mr'*.  C.  L.  Pershinpr,  Governed ; 
M.  M.  Johnson,  AhciV/j/  fjanqiuvjeii  and  Mi/m- 
rai  .idences ;  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Jameson,  Precep- 
inms  Mn.  8.  L.  AdMM»  Hifker 
BmmAet;  MUs£«ui8.  Sawyer,  Dtilm-lM- 
n$ ;  Mrs.  K  P.  Johnson,  Prfparafon/  D^part- 
mmt ;  Miss  Lizxie  K.  Pershing,  General  Assisi- 
mm;  Ifto  Ljdia  A. QrMBe»  /Vteory  ZAqpart- 
MilfAlp^bonM  M.  Danse,  French  ;Cw[\  Grebe 
ikiian  and  Spaniik;  Mrs.  Panline  Dnnse, 
Cvmmn ;  Gostave  Blessner,  Prhidpal  of  Mud- 
of  AfiuWswf  ;  ICn.  B.  Blwncr.  fnttnmenkd 
}fasic:  Miss  Loube  E.  Wilson,  Atx'stant 
Teacher  of  Instrumental  Music;  \Villi:im  G. 
Rapp,  Guitar;  Miss  M.  M.  Campbell,  Koca/ 
Mime!  Mrs.  B.  F.  Campbell,  Drawing  and 
Pmiatuiff ;  Miss  liary  Cummins,  Penmanship  ; 
Bobatt  Kidd,  Elocution;  Lucius  Osgood,  Elo- 
eutiom  ;  Mi^  Ro^c  Phillips,  Phgnrai  Culture ; 
Mrs.  Anna  G.  Tlossitier,  Waxunrk;  Mrs.  Eliza 
Havtkotte.  Needlework;  Adrian  J.  Ebell, 
Natural  Ui^ory  and  PhgmcttL  Cfdtunf  MlM 
Hannah  Duvi.-j,  Matron. 

dumber  ut  liiudeau,  286. 

Sr.  Vikcbxt's  Colleob  (Rcatty's). 
Foiin'1t>l  President ,  Alphonnc  llcim- 

ItT ;  also  Proft$$or  of  LattHf  Natural  Phiioeo- 
phy,  and  Chemuinf. 

Faculty  and  other  collage  officers :  Lake 
Wimmer,  Exetfesis;  I$^atins  Trucz.  Church 
lliMorfi,  Chrisiian  fJoctn'nf,  and  fjtitin  ;  An- 
drew Uinteancb,  Christian  Doctrine,  Geogror 
|rif,  LotM,  Onasfe;  mid  OtrmoM;  hmotmt 
Wo\{,  Moral  Theologif  and  Alf/ebin;  John 
Sommcr,  TjOfjic,  Afftnphi/v'cs,  Li(>ir'!if,  }falhe- 
WMtict,  I 'aiming,  and  Drawing;  Hilary  I'tiu- 
cnglc.  Dogmatic  TMagg,  Chrittkak  DaOrim, 
latin,  and  English;  Aloysius  Gorman,  Rheto- 
ric, Ei"jli.<h  Grammar,  Florution,  liook-keep- 
ta^.  Arithmetic,  and  Penmansliip ;  AurelitLS 
MKHalion.  CkritUan  Dodrme,  Latm,  Omk, 
English  Grammar,  and  History;  Lftwreooe 
fibaie^  Laiim,  Gmk,  Gtrmom,  aad  Hutarfi 


Ambrose  Hnebnor,  .1. «/.<!/««/;  Raymond 
Daniel,  Assistant:  Tiieuilo.sc  (Joth,  Assistant; 
Leu  Huid,  Assistant;  Benedict  Mcnges, 
Amount;  Rhabanns  Gutiman,  AtsUtaMt; 
Augustine  Schneider,  Assistant;  Curncliut 
Eckel,  Anfistaut :  Wcti7,e>l:uM  Koc.irnik,  .1s- 
sistnnt;  Edward  Picrron,  Assistant;  Nicholas 
Bnuh,  AmManti  Joseph  M.  Schwab,  Mtuie, 
Kumber  of  •tndeiitt» 

SwARTiiMORG  CoLLSOB  (Swanhroorc). 
Founded  1868.  President,  Edward  H.  Ma- 
gill ;  also  Ptofiuiar  9f  M«fiUd  md  Mond 

Philo^ophg. 

Officers  of  government  and  instruction: 
Phebe  W.  Fonllte,  Matron ;  Maria  L.  San- 
ford,  History f  Eu;jienL'  Paulin,  fjitin  and 
Fnwh:  Arthur  ncnnlsley,  A/>i>!i"l  ^fdthe- 
matics  and  Pligsirs ;  William  H.  Applcton, 
Greek  and  German  ;  Thomas  S.  Fouike,  6'<c 
perintendent!  Sasan  J.  Canningham,  JI(ilAe> 
watics ;  Susan  W.  Jnnney,  Pminmship  and 
Dotani/ ;  Elizabeth  G.  Macy,  Elocution;  Mary 
L.  Austin,  LcUin  and  English  Branches; 
Esther  J.  Trimble,  EngliA  Literature,  BhOork, 
and  Eloaition  ;  Samuel  S.  Green,  Phijsi'S  and 
Chemistry;  Eliz  ih' fh  S.  Owen.  M  alht  matics  ; 
Mary  P.  H.  liockwcli,  LaUn  and  English 
BrandM  ;  Elisabeth  Panlin,  FrmA ;  FrtdmC' 
ick  S.  Curtis,  Chetnistrg ;  Mary  M.  Coleman, 
Fufflish  Brnnrhfs ;  Oeorcrc  W.  Injjraham, 
Latin  and  English  Blanches;  Kaio  Ix>ui»e 
Bockwdl,  Librarian  t  Joseph  Leidj,  Natund 
History;  Susanna  P.  Chambers,  Fret-hand 
Dirifring  ;  I>cwis  liCwis,  Ggm$kUtU$* 

Number  of  studcnu^  260. 

Tbbolooioal  Sbxiwast  of  tiik  Unit- 
ed PHESnTTKniAV  Cnr-RCH.  (Alle^'hcny 
City).  Founded  1825.  President,  Joseph  T. 
Cooper;  afno  Profanor  of  Didaetie  anrf  /V 

Ifinir  Thfolo'ji/. 

Fiu-ulty:  A.  D.  CInrk,  BiUicaf  fjtrrnture 
and  Criticism;  David  B.  Kerr,  Church  Goo- 
tmment  and  Uittory, 

Nnmberof  stndents,  48. 

TiiiEL  CoM.EOB  (Greenville).  Founded 
1870.   Actinia  President,  11.  W.  Roth^  o/ao 

Profrxsnr  of  l.ii>ia  nml  Fngfish. 

FiUHilty  :  W.  F.  Ulery,  Cd-;  U.  Gilbert, 
Gmnan  and  French  ;  D.  McKoe,  Mathematics, 

abo  Principal  of  Aeadmie  Dqmrtmaiif  T.  B. 

Both,  Assistant. 

Namber  of  Students,  70. 

UviTBBtlTT  FbVAU   IfrSTITUTE  (LoW* 

isbai^).  Foniuledl847.  President,  Justin  B. 
liooniis. 
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Fnnilty  nnd  other  officers  :  Unrripl  E. 
8}>rait  (Priiicipa]),  Moral  and  Mmlat  Phi- 
kimfthy;  Mary  Enidna  Bromi,  Masie;  Mary 
E.  llendefjihot,  Mitlirmaticit  and  (tymnastlcs ; 
E.  (I^riruilf  Iliuiiilton,  Sf>uir;  Marcisi  M. 
Allen,  Laiii  and  Xntural  Sciences;  Sarah  A. 
Rood,  Prtparatmy  Dfpartmetit ;  Lfsxie  Hop' 
kin*,  Enf}!inh  Bniuch'  S ;  Lucv  McIx«od  Ham- 
ilton, Frrnvh  and  Puintiun ;  Jennie  Soars, 
luMruumntal  Jdiviic ;  Frnjtciii  \V.  Tiutia,  Aoftf" 
rof  Seuaeet;  Rebecca  SnUer,  Matmu 

Number  of  students,  1S3. 

XJkiversity  of  1'e:«s8ylvani4  (Thila- 
dclpliia).  Founded  17%.  Prvsidcnt,  Charles 
J.  Sul\6. 

Faculty,  nnd  other  colle^  officers  :  George 
B.  Wood  (Emeritus),  Medicine;  Hugh  L. 
Hmlge  (Emcritu*),  OOstetrtcs;  Henry  U. 
Smith  (Emeritas),  Suriferj/;  George  Allen, 
Greek;  Jom  ],]\  Carson,  Materia  Medira  :  Rob- 
ert E.  Itop^rs,  Cheiutstty:  Joseph  Lcidy, 
Anatomi/;  Francis  A,  Jack«on.  JMtin ;  E. 
Otis  Kendall,  J/uMfmu^tn ;  J.  Peter  Lesley, 
Cfi^oipj  and  Miniiifj  ;  V.  l'cnM>crton  Morris, 
Law;  Francis  G.  Smith,  Medicine;  Richard 
A.  F.  Penrose,  ObsMn'et ;  Alfred  Stills,  Medi- 
CMC;  llairison  Allen,  Z^vV/y  and  ComparO' 
tire  Anafnmi/ ;  Ilorutio  C.  Wood,  Botany; 
John  J.  Ufcsc,  Medical  Jurisprudence  and 
To!ticoln,ttf :  Charks  J.  Sifll^,  flistory  and  Eng- 
lish Liftnitine:  Oswald  Seidcnsticker,  Ger» 
man;  .John  (J.  McKlroy,  (irrrk  and  Ilisfon/; 
J.I.  Clark  ilare,  Law;  Charlo  P.  Krauih, 
Inl^eetrntt  and  Mfwvl  Pkilo^phij ;  Samael 
M.  Cleveland,  Wtetoric  and  Orafonf ;  Samuel 
S.  Ilnldeman,  Comparative  Pfu'/iJovf ;  D. 
Hayes  Agnew,  Suiyery ;  Uo.bcrt  E.  Thomp* 
son»  Maihrmaties;  Po^or  Fraier,  CUmt- 
trtf;  F.  A.  Bre^iV,  French;  F.  A.  Genitl, 
Chtmi^trtf  and  Minfralo  j)/  .-  T.i-onard  f;t'or;rc 
Fiant-k,  Ewjititerimj ;  .Samuel  B.  llowtll, 
Minenduff  and  Ge^iff  Geoi^ge  R.  Barker, 
P/ii/sicn;  E.  Copp<^e  Mitihcll,  Ilml  F.<fnte,  Con- 
Vfi/aiu-iw/,  and  Equity;  Thornas  W.  Uichards, 
iJrau  in;/ ;  Lewis  AL  llaui>t,  Mathematics 
and  Entfinttrmft ;  OeotRe  A.  Koenig,  Chmi$- 
'tr;i  and  Mi'neraf(yji/ ;  Thomas  M.  Ch.atard, 
CheMitlry  and  Mineralojtf ;  Joseph  .Melvinlcy, 
Printifial  of  Dcys'  Charitif  Sdtool ;  Mias  J. 
Bedlotk.  Prindpal  cf  GirV  Charits  School t 
Mi  s  M.  Will  ice^  Amdttitti  Miss  M.  Bed- 
lock,  Assistant. 

Number  sMdents  (men  and  women), 
848. 

YiLiAVOTA  CotUKit  (Ddamm  Coao- 
tj).  Founded  1848.  Predden^  Tliomaa  Gal- 
beny. 


Factilty  :  M.  M.  OTnrrcll,  Mathematics : 
Pacitieo  Neno,  ThetJiHftj  and  Sacred  Scripture  ; 
E.  C.  Donnelly,  HiVtmy ;  T.  C.  Mfcldfeton, 
Moinl  PhiJosophtf  and  English  Littroluret  C. 
A.  MarMh'n,  E'omtion  and  f'h'tonc;  F.  J. 
McShanc,  Matheinaiics  and  Latin ;  Louis  Bin, 
AVnurA  and  Drawing;  M.  Tempany,  LcUin 
and  Greek- ;  Charles  P.  Gftuntt,  Natural  PU- 
losojihif,  and  C/irtnisfn/ ;  P.  Arnii,  German; 
George  Corrie,  Music;  J.  T.  O'BctUy,  James 
Blak^  T.  F.  O'Gam,  Ditefpfinariam$ ;  Henrj 
Flemin^r.  E.  A.  O'Reilly,  P.  McGovnm,  J. 
Ryan,  J.  Mars<lcn,  Aitsistant  Pr^uton* 

Number  of  students,  iH). 

WASniNOTON  AND  JBPFRBSOTr  COLLEOB 

(Washiniiton).  (Report  of  1«72.)  Founded 
1802.  President,  George  P.  IJaycs ;  aiso Pro- 
fessor of  Philoonphy,  Nutiotd  The^€gf,amiM0i» 
dences  of  C  '/'<  r.si'^m  it  if. 

Faculty  ami  other  college  ofTiccrs :  Alonzo 
Linn,  Greek;  Samuel  Jones,  Satural  Philoto- 
phy  and  Chemiihji;  Ocor<;o  B.  Voee  Malk^ 
matics;  Henry  Woods,  iMtin ;  J.  S.  Simon- 
ton,  Modern  iMngnagea ;  T.  Jacohson,  EmiUsh 
Language  and  Lttefuiure ;  Uoljcrt  Kidd,  Eio- 
euUmt  Joseph  J.  HeCarretl,  JfoChesMfMs; 
George  M.  Fleming,  Ancient  Longmgm* 

Kumber  of  students,  118. 

Waynesburo  College  (Wayncsburg). 
Founded  1850.  Presiilent,  A.  B.  MWer; 

al.<o  Pro  fessor  o  f  Moral  and  Intellectual  Science. 

Faculty  and  other  collcire  otlicers :  W.  G. 
Scott,  Mathematics;  J.  M.  Garrison,  Greek 
and  Latm  ;  John  H.  Croir,  Ortdk  and  Latim  ; 
II.  D.  Patton.  En:ilish  Dmguofje  and  LiterO' 
twe ;  John  F.  White,  Xntitral  Srirnre  ;  D.  E. 
Wooib,  Ggmnastics ;  J.  W.  Shoemaker,  Elo' 
tuUmt  Mrs.  M.  K.  B.  Milter,  Ptmtipai  A. 

male  PejMirtmt  nt  ;  Mrs.  Stella  Clark,  Miss  E, 
Armstrong.  Assistant  Teachers;  Mias  Lucy 
V^.  Inghram,  Piano  and  Vocal  Music;  Mrs. 
Mary  Scott,  Oryam  f  Misa  Emma  J.  Downej, 

French. 

Kambcr  of  students  (men  and  women),  878* 

WmTKBir  TntOUMTOAt.  SBMIITAmT,  of 

the  Prc'^hyteriait  Church  (Allegheny  Citj). 
Fonndcd  1825. 

Faculty :  David  Elliott,  (Emeritas),  £bc/es- 
iattkal  and  PattonJ  Theotogg;  Melanethoil 

W,  Jacobu.s,  Bihlirid  Litrraturf  and  Eregt  tical 
Tliiolcfji;  Samuel  .Tt-nnin'.^^  Wi[-nn.  Biblical 
and  Ecdesiaslicai  Ilistorg ;  Archibald  Alexan- 
der Hodge,  Didatik,  Hiitirkatt  ond  Petmh* 
Thechffg;  William  H.  Ilomblowcr,  Sacred 

Shdme,  Chmtk  GoMmmmt,  md  Patltnd 
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Kambor  of  ttodoott^  86. 

Wsvmir  UifiTSBSiTT  or  Pnnf8Tt.TA> 

5U  {PitL-l.ur^')  Founrlwl  1819.  President, 
Geor;.^-  Woods  ;  aho  Proctor  of  MtnUd  and 
Moroi  Saenct, 

FlMoltr:  Joseph  F.  Griggs,  Gfeh;  MO- 
ton  B.  Goff.  ^f^lthe1Ha^ic$  ;  Edward  P.  Crane, 
Linicand  Rhetoric;  Samuol  P.  I/anfjley,  As- 
tronomj  and  Phytic*,  also  Uirfctor  of  Ohserva- 
tory;  WilRam  BiUlomll,  Equity,  Jurispru- 
dence, Constitutional  TjKm,  and  Practice  ;  Hill 
Bnr}r»-in,  Real  Estate,  Practice,  and  Pleading ; 
W.  T.  llnincs.  Criminal  and  Commercial  Law  ; 
AIpbonM  M.  Danse,  FrtMh ;  Levi  Ladden, 
Pnpanhnf  Dtforimaii;  I.  N.  Fomcr,  Com 

mrr^nl  Drpartmod  Wid  Enrjlish ;  J'aul  F. 
Rohrbachtr  IJistori/;  Theodore  M.  Barber, 
Latin;  C.  li.  Coffin.  Greek;  Charles  C. 
Diekey,  Phpiea  emd  A^tnmomf;  James  W. 
Langlcy  CAfmi-sfry,  Geology,  and  ^ftn'^rn.loq>| ; 
W.  B.  McCallum,  MdUarg  Sctsnce  and  Civil 
Engineering. 
Nanbor  of  tliidflitts,  179. 

Westmtkstkr  Collkok  (New  Wilming- 
loo).  Fouaded  1852.  Fredident,  £.  T.  Jef- 
fsrs. 

tmHtj :  J.  D.  Shafer,  Greek ;  James  W. 
SiSWWt,  iMiin  ;  W.  A.  Mehard,  M(U hematics  ; 
i,  B.  Cummings,  Natural  Science!  Miss 
MoUie  Stevenson.  InMmdnm, 

Nanber  of  atndwtt  (mm  and  nomta), 

166. 

WoMAJt'a  Medical  Collkoe  of  Pknx- 
STLTAMIA  (Fhaadclphia)..  Founded  1850. 
Dmb  of  Ftealtj,  Emeline  H.  (SevdttQd;  abo 
Professor  of  Obsti  tries  and  Diseases  of  Women. 

Facnlty  :  Mary  J.  Scarlett,  Anatomy ;  Rachel 
L.  Bodlcv.  Chemistry  and  Tozioologg;  Isaac 
ComW,  Principtta  andPrndiet  ofMMiemtt 
Benjunin  B.  Wilson,  Principles  and  Practice 
efSanjery ;  Charles  llcrmon  Thomas,  Mate- 
ria Medico  and  General  Therapeutics ;  Henr/ 
Hanshome,  Physiology,  Hygiene,  tmdDueam 
9f  OMm;  J. Gibbons  Hunt,  Mienmotpyand 
BMaggi  SVuoot  S.  WfaiM^  IMmaMtnk>r<if 
Anatamif. 

^ambcr  of  •Mdwt^  70t 

MABTLAND. 

Baltimork  Femam  Collkob  (Bnlti- 
more).  Founded  1849.  President,  Nathan 
Covington  Brooks ;  alto  Pn^esuiar  <tf  GnA 


Faculty  and  oOoers:  Lonii  Laner,  Oer^  * 

man  ;  C.  Gola,  Mnsit: ;  Thomas  L.  Galleher, 
Vocal  Music  ;  A.  J.  Volck,  Drawing  and  Paint' 
ing;  Miss  Luella  Kelly,  English,  belles- Leitres, 
and  Physiohgg;  Miss  Marf  Boswell  Chaney, 
English,  Mathematics,  and  ffktanf;  Mme.  An- 
g^iqae  Sixtc,  French;  Mrs.  E.  A.  Polslcr, 
AJusic ;  ML>s  Jennie  Dare  Apperson,  Music, 
Number  of  students,  III. 

Loyola  College  (Baltimore).  (Report 
of  187S.)  rouidedl869.  Fftrident,  8tei>heo 

A.  Kelly. 

Faculty  and  other  college  officers  :  William 
F.  Clarke,  Treastarer ;  Peter  L.  Aliller,  Chap- 
lain ;  John  B.  OiMa,  Lope,  Mtlaphfftiet,  and 
Ethics  ;  George  I.  Strong,  Natural  Philosophy 
aud  Chemistry;  Charles  F.  Kelly,  Rhetoric  and 
Poetry;  £dwin  J.  Soorin.  Prefect  of  the 
ChMrdt!  CtomflDt  Si  Loneaaler,  Htnmmtia 
and  Mathematics:  John  W.  Povcr,  Uumani- 
ties  and  Algthra  ;  Charles  A.  Ixtloiip,  Humani- 
ties and  French ;  John  J.  Magaire,  Rudiments, 
English,  and  AritkmeUe  f  Chailea  C.  Laneasler, 
Bmiiments  and  Arithmetic;  Thomas  D.  Bc»> 
Ten,  English  and  Arithmetic;  Petor  Sclilouter, 
CrsrsMM ;  Dominic  O'Donneli,  Physicum. 

Nnmbsrof  stndenti,  158. 

Mt.  St.  Maky's  College  (Emroitsbucg). 
Founded  1808.  President  John  McCaffrey, 
aboPnftuer^Bkdorie, 

Faculty  and  other  college  officers  :  John 
McCloskey,  \^ce-Presi<knt  and  Treasurer; 
Henry  S.  McMuidie,  Dogmatic  Theofogg  and 
MdaikgM  ;  John  A.  Wnttenon,  If orai  2^ 
ology  and  Churdi  Hilary ;  Charles  H.  Jourdnn, 
Mathiimatics,  Chemistry,  and  Natural  Philos- 
ophy ;  Ernest  Lagarde,  English  Literature  and 
Modem  Limgmgeof  Joeeph  Black,  l^tin  and 
Greek;  Ucnry  Dielman,  German  and  Miu^lc ; 
James  D.  Hickey,  Draxmng  and  Writwg; 
James  E.  Mclntire,  Latin  and  Greek;  Wil- 
liam J.  Hill,  FAmamt  Afauad  LaUnna, 
Languages  and  Mathematics. 

linmber  of  itadenis,  171. 

Book  *Hill  College  (EUicott  City). 
(Report  of  1872.)  Founded  18S7.  Ftesi* 
dent,  Brother  Bettelin. 

Number  of  students,  166. 

St.  Charles  College  (EUicott  City). 
Founded  1731.   President,  S.  Fertft. 

Faealtjr  and  other  college  officers :  P.  P. 
Denis,  J.  B.  Menu,  H.  F.  Griffin,  H.  M. 
Chapuis,  G.  E.  Vi)?er,  S.  Guilbaud,  J.  B. 
Vuibert,  F.  L.  M.  Dumont,  M.  Vignon,  C. 
Schrants. 

Bnmbcr  of  ftndanti,  18ft. 
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DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA. 

CoLUMniAW  UN'ivEnsiTY  (Washington). 
Founded  1822.  President,  James  C.  Well- 
ing; a/«f  Profetsor  of  A/oral  and  InleUectml 
JPMetapkjf,  and  Leetwnr  cn  Hiatory. 

Faculty  and  other  coIlpL'e  officers  :  Willinra 
Rubles,  Pdtlical  Ecoitomif,  and  (Kmeritu^) 
Maihematics,  and  NtUnral  Philowjihi/ ;  Adoni- 
nm  J.  Hantington,  Gretkand Latin ;  Saranel 
M.  81nile,  Emjligfi  iMngvcufe  and  l.ittruture, 
Anylo-6axon,  and  litrman;  Edward  T.  Fris- 
toe,  Chemisinf,  Physics,  Natural  History,  and 
Malhewatics ;  Henri  Masson,  French  ;  Roger 
W.  Cull,  (Jreel:  and  Latin :  James  H.  Brcm- 
znerman.  Mathematics ;  Otis  T.  Mason,  Prin' 
cipal  Prepar€Uorjf  Dfparlment. 

Law  focultr;  J.  C.  Welling,  Lecturer  on 
Ew/iisJi  Litnaturp;  Sanim-l  Tyler,  John  C. 
Kennedy,  intstttciors  ;  John  Ordronaox,  i/e<^'- 
tti  Jvkpnid«nn;  WUlkm  B.  Lawmo^ 
jHtemaiioncd  Law. 

Medical  faculty  :  Tliomas  Miller  CKnicritus), 
Anatomy  and  Physiolojjf ;  George  C.  Schsedfor 
(EmurituH).  Chemitirjf!  WtUiam  P.  Johmton 
(Emeritus),  Obstetric«,and  Disfasts  of  Woiam 
and  Children;  Gcort;c  M.  Dove  ( Kiiicritus), 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine;  A.  Y.  P. 
Gamett  (Emeritus),  CUnietd  Ht^Sdn*}  John 
C.  Riley  (Dean  of  Faculty),  Mtiiiria  Afedica 
and  Therapfutics ;  J.  Ford  Thompson,  Sur- 
gery; W.W.Johnston,  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Mediae  i  A.  F.  A.  King,  ObMrni,  and 
Di senses  of  Women  and  Children;  Edward T. 
Fri-too,  Chemistry  and  Toricolotjy ;  William 
B.  Diiiikard,  Anatomy;  William  Lee,  Phyn- 
dogy;  Z.  T.  Saven,  DemuutnUor  9f  Anatmiui, 
and  Curator  of  Muneum, 

liiumber  of  uudenta,  W6. 

GtoaoETOWN  CoLLEOK  (Georgetown). 
Founded  1792.   President,  John  Early. 

Faculty  and  oflkers:  Patrick  F.  Uealj, 
Vicc-Prmtdent  attd  Prefect  of  Studies ;  Anthony 
J.  Ciampi,  Christian  Doctrine;  William 
Loague,  First  Prefect  of  Discipline;  John  8. 
SwDlier,  Librarian  and  Chaplain ;  Joseph 
Diivornov,  Moral  TTieolof/y ;  John  B.  Gui<lii, 
national  Philosophy;  James  Curiej,  Botany, 
also  Director  of  Ohtemitory  ;  George  I.  Strong, 
Pky»ie$  attd  Mathematics ;  Daniel  J.  Kelly, 
Chmittry  and  Malhemalics ;  Kdniund  J. 
Toang,  Rhetoric;  Charles  F.  Kcll/,  Poetry 
and  fitneh;  ClemcDt  L.  Lancaster,  Grawf 
mar;  Patrick  J.  Gallagher,  Grammar  ,•  Jerome 
Danchcrty,  Grammar;  RichanlR.  McMahon, 
William  F.  Bym?,  John  T.  Hedrick,  Assistant 
Prtfeamnf    Frederick  1^  Apd,  G&rwumf 


George  F.  Bcnkcrt,  Music;  Charles  Ilcin, 
Drawu^t 

Medical  department :  NoMe  Younp,  Jfrdi- 
cine,  Pathology,  and  Medical  IJthirs ;  FloUoardo 
Howard,  Obstetrics,  and  Diseases  of  Women 
and  OtUdrmt  Johnson  Eliot,  Swyery  and 
Surgical  Anatomy ;  Jamen  E.  Morgan,  Materia 
Medica,  Therapeutics,  and  Medical  Jurisjtru- 
detice  ;  Lewid  MackiUI,  Physiology;  John  6. 
F.  Hidstoii,  Anatomy ;  Benjamin  8.  Hedrick, 
ChamiMy  aiul  Ttn'cology;  Warwick  K\ans, 
Demonstrator ;  Howard  II.  Barker,  Prosecutor  f 
Daniel  P.  Ilickling,  Pharmacy. 

Law  department :  Charles  P.  James,  Laut 
of  nrtrl  and  ]\rsonal  Profxrty  ;  Samuel  F. 
Alillcr,  Equity  and  Constitutional  Law ;  J.  ilub- 
ley  Ashton,  Pleading,  Practice,  and  Evidence  ; 
Charles  VV.  Hofiinan,  Seenkirgand  Treatnrer. 

Knmber  of  stndents,  MO. 

OovzAOA  CoLLBQn  (Wii4iington).  (Re* 
port  of  I87S.)  Founded  1848.  President, 

James  Clark. 

Faculty  and  other  coU^  offioerv:  Daniel 
Lynch,  Prefect ;  Edward  Boone,  Latin,  Gretk, 
and  Ercncfi ;  Chaile8  W.  llotlman,  iMtin, 
Greek,  and  Matlu  mattes ;  Kdwiird  S.  Heily, 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Alyela-a ;  Charles  W.  O'Lca- 
ry,  Latin,  Arithmetic,  and  BookJheqtittg ; 
Edward  Donnelly,  Tutor;  John  MnlKKIC/ii 
Tutiir ;  P.  QrogXuin,  Physician, 

Number  of  students,  143. 

HowABD  Uhitebsitt  (WasUugton^ 
Founded  1867.  FMsidflQt»  Oliver  O.  How* 
ard. 

Professors :  William  F.  Bascom,  Greek 
and  Latin;  Eliphalet  Whittlesey,  Pheloric, 
English  LitenOare,  Emdeneet  of  Christianity  t 

John  M.  Lunj^^ston,  Lmv  ;  All-ert  G.  Tviildlp, 
Law;  Robert  Reyburn,  6urgery;  Joseph 
Taber  Johnson,  Obietrics ;  Gideon  8.  Palmer, 
Physiology  and  Hygiene ;  Charles  B.  Panris, 
Materia  Mniica  and  Mtdical  .Jurispmdenre  ; 
Pbineas  U.  Strong,  Medicine;  Alexander.  T. 
Augusta,  Analomy  ,*  Jdin  B.  Reeve,  Biblical 
TTieology ;  Am7.i  L.  Barber,  yulnral  Phtto$0' 
]>hy ;  Melville  C.  Wilkinson,  J/iVi/ury  /n*;»ro 
tor  and  Coinmantltrr  of  Cadtis ;  Cyrus  S. 
Blchards,  Principal  of  Prefxiratory  Depart* 
ment ;  Dnnforth  B.  NichoI.~,  librarian.  Curator 
ofCabiutt,  BiUical  (icafroftfty,  and  Antiquilits  ; 
Lorenxo  Westcott,  Mathematics  and  BiUi- 
eal  Imndudient  William  C.  Tildcn.  CAsm- 
istry ;  J.  Euraes  Runkln,  IJonuiftirs  and  Pat; 
total  Theology;  John  G.  liiiller,  Surml  1/is- 
tory;  John  M.  Brown,  EccicsiaAtical  History ; 

George  W.Milcliell,  Tuear;  M.  £.  GoMbaigeb 
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Hdnmt  Jodoh  Holbrook,  Prmapal  I^omat 

D^artmfnt:  Miss  Maria  R.  Mann.  Fir.^t  As- 
Mutant:  Miss  A.  C.  Bowen,  Second  AttiMtmU, 

u  dtatytt  of  Uie  Xormd  6clioU, 

Vtmbani  ftadentt*  S4S. 

VIRGINIA.. 

Cottsom  or  WruiAii  Aim  Mabt  (WU- 

liam4>ur-).    Foun-leil  1693.  President,  Ben- 

jnr.iiij  S   Kwi^Ii  :  uiso  Professor  of  Sninral  and 

Lxpatmetdai  Fhtiotopkg  and  Mixed  Malhtauit- 
kg. 

Fncnlty :  Geor;^  T.  Wilmer,  Moral  and 
InitiUdual  P/tilo.-i-tphif  and  DcU'-A-Ty  ttrrs : 
Thoau&  P.  McCundiisIi,  Lalin,  French,  and 
Roman  and  French  lJUtonf;  L.  B.  Wharton, 
6mk,  Gvmam,  md  Grman  and  Genum  Hit- 
toy :  T.  T.  L.  Snead,  Mathematicjt :  Richard 
A.  VVisc,  Chemistry,  Geology,  and  Physioiorji/  ; 
Wilmer  Tamer,  Master  o/  tAe  Grammir  and 

Vvmbn  of  stadam,  74. 

Emokt  and  HfxsT  College  (Emorr). 
Founded  1838.  Praidcnt.  Epbraim  £. 
Wilef ;  dbo  Pn^kuor  of  MmMtmd  Mmral 

Facaltr  :  Edmund  rvonu''ey.  EnrjUsh  Litem- 
tare  and  Modern  Lanyuayet,  oLso  Ldbrarian; 
Jaan  A.  Davis,  Aotanif  md  ExpgrimmOal 
Sdeaee,  also  Curator  of  Museum ;  John  L. 
Buchanan,  Aurirttf  fMnrnioqes  and  Literature; 
Cbarlea  E.  Vawicr,  Matittmatic*  and  Hdtrew; 
Imb^  H.  Bu0OO»  MoAnMtkss  DanM  H. 
AtluDf,  AmcieiU  Jjcmgwiges. 

Ksabor  of  stodenti^  180. 

UAJiroEH  SiDKET  CoLLBOB  (PHnce  Ed- 
wMd  ComitT).    Foanded  1778.  Pnrident, 

J.  M.  P.  Atkinson  ;  also  Profkam  pf  Mmol 
PkUosophtf  and  Political  Economy. 
Faculty  :  L.  L.  Uolladay,  Pht/sical  Science, 
CWtttor,  and  Cterk  of  the  Faadt^  ;  Walter 

Bbir,  £atM  aW  Gtrman,  alsu)  Lihranan  ;  Dela- 
ware Kemper,  ^flJlhemlltlc.<<  and  Civil  EngiHoet' 
i»g;  Aildiiton  Hogc,  Gret:k  and  French, 
Hamber  of  students,  91. 

Prote"«tant  F.riscopAL  Theological 
ScMiSAi'.Y  IN  ViRGixiA  (iienr  Alexandria, 
P.  0;  address  as  al>ovc,  "Fairfax  County, 
▼a.").  I^nnded  1838.  President,  John 
Jnhos;  also  Pn  u  f^sor  of  Pastoral  Thealoqy. 

Facultv  :  William  Sjiarrow,  Systemalir  Di- 
mUg  and  Evidences  of  C/a-istianitjf ;  Joseph 
FtakMd,  BHIieal  Leamhg,  al»  lOnrimt 
CsfMliu  WalkMr,  Eetkmattieal  Bulatjf  and 


Canon  Zamj  J.J.  McElhinncy,  Ajyoloyetics, 
Church  Polity,  and  Greek  ExegotiB, 
Numbtf  of  slndeats,  48. 

Rakdolph  Maoow  Collbob  (AiUuid). 
Founded  1881.  President,  Jamei  A.  Dan* 

can. 

Number  of  students,  220. 

RicnxoxD  CoLUOB  (Ridiniond).  Fonndr 

cd  1 83.5.    Chairman  of  the  faculty,  B.  Por- 
year ;  also  Proftssor  of  Natural  Sciences. 

Facaltyand  other  college  officers :  Edmund 
Harrison,  Latin  and  FVeneh;  H.  H.  Harris* 

(in  ih  and  Gnman  ;  Edward  B.  ^Hi^tl^,  Mathe- 
matics; J.  L.  M.  Curry,  English  and  Moral 
Philosophy;  L,  Gwalhnicy,  Assistant  Jnstruc- 

tar;  W.  A.  Manrjr.  Lawf  O.  Mbnis  mool. 

Commercial  Department;  Z.  B.  HerndOB, 

i'jlrxjtj  and  Hifgiene. 
2sumUir  of  studuDts,  195. 

RoANOKB  CoLLSOB  (Soleai,  Roanoko 

County).  Founded  1853.  President,  D.  F. 
Bittle  ;  also  ProfMor  of  Moral  and  InitUec- 
twd  PhUooopky, 

Faculty  and  otlierooll^goofieen:  8.  Gar> 
son  Wells,  Mathfinatics  and  Natural  Philoso- 
phy; William  B.  Voncc,  Anrleirt  Languages 
and  Literaturt;  John  B.  Davis,  Natural 
8aene$i  J.  J.  Moorman,  Pkyridogif  and  Hy^ 
giene  ,*  Julius  D.  Dreher,  Ancient  Languafics, 
and  English  fjangnofft  s  and  Literature ;  John 
T.  Crabtree,  Languayes ;  Morcellus  M.  Har-  . 
grave,  Spmiid  Dqnuimentsf  L.  B.  HbUud, 
Normal  Department. 

Mnmber  ofstndents,  160. 

.  ViROixiA  Military  Imstitdtb  (Lexing- 
ton). Founded  1839.  Snperintendent,  Fraii> 
cis  H.  Smith  \  also  Profissor  iff  Matkmatkn 

and  Moral  Philosophy. 

Academic  staff;  J.  T.  L.  Preston,  Latin 
andEn^ih  Literature  t  Thomes  H.  William* 
son.  Practical  Etxgintering,  ArekUettnre,  and 
Drawing;  William  Gilham,  Prof '.^sor  nf  Agri- 
culture i  Robert  L.  Madison,  Animal  and 
VegetaUe  Plysiology  applied  to  Agriculture ; 
Soott  Ship  (Commandant  of  Cadeto),  Todies, 
and  Military  fl ixtory  and  Strategy/ ;  W  i I !  iiim  B. 
Blair.  Natural  Philosophy ;  John  M.  Brooke-, 
Astronomy,  Geodesy,  Geography,  and  MeteoroU 
og§ ;  Marshell  MeDooaM,  Geebt/g,  Mintnktfg, 
and  Metallurgy;  M.  B.  Hardin,  Chemistrg; 
Thomas  M.  Semmes,  Modem  Langnagee; 
John  W.  Lyell,  Mathematics, 

Astiitant  profeMOft :  W.  B.  Cntshaw,  CivU 
and  MSUarg  Eni^nmnng;  J.  H.  Morriioa^ 
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ChemiMtiyl  Mineralogy,  and  Geology;  Ricb- 
•rd  Broolro,  Fmwl  vmd  Taetiet;  R.  P.  MT. 

Morris,  Mathematirg and  Tactics;  A.  Sulliran, 
Latin  and  Tartira;  Alexamlcr  Hnmilton, 
Latin  and  Tactics ;  J.  K.  Andurson  ;  Iyitin, 
Geotjraitiitf,  and  TacHett  J.  B.  Ifarvin,  CSI«m> 
istryand  Geography. 

Kamber  of  •uadenti^  S75. 

Washixotox  akd  Lbb  Umitbrsitt 
(Lexington).  Fooaded  1768.  Pkcriden^  O. 

W.  Custia  Lee. 

Faculty  and  other  coIIpjo  officers  :  Carter 
J.  Uarris,  Latin;  Jamci  J.  White,  Greek; 
Edward  8.  Joynes,  ifodeni  Lamguag€$:  J.  L. 
Kirkpatrick,  Mornl  Philotophy;  William 
Preston  Johnston,  History  ami  Political  Econ- 
omy; Alexander  L.  Nelson,  Mathenuxlics ; 
Wiltiam  Albm,  AppiM  MtfAeMalA»;Riehai4 
S.  McCulloch,  A'ifi/ura/  Philosophy;  John  L. 
Campbell,  Chemislrtf ;  N.  A.  Tratt,  ApjJied 
Citeausiry ;  John  W.  Brockenbruujjh,  Com- 
wuiimd  Stauk  lamt  J.  Bndolph  Tudur, 
£4fuUy  a-d  Public  Law ;  M.  \Y.  Humphrqn, 
Ancient  Ljanguaqes  ;  Charles  A.  Graves,  Eng- 
lish nnd  Modem  Languages ;  B.  Ilarri&on 
WmSm,  MaAmalietf  Willimi  M.  Dtiolap, 
ApfJied  }fniheini)tirs ;  William  Edmonds, 
Latin;  William  D.  Vinson,  Greek;  Ernest 
B.  Kruttachnilt,  Uu^tory;  William  Dold, 
L3>nrian  and  Clttki  Walter  Bowleg  Pndar. 

Noinbar  of  etodeat^  S68. 

UitiTuuiTT  or  Virginia  (Charlottes- 
ville). Founded  18tt.  Cbaimaii  of  the 
fiKulty,  Charlee  8.  Yeoable;  aUo  Ptqfkuar 

of  ^fitthrmalirjt. 

Faculty  and  other  college  officers:  James 
L.  Cabdl,  Fkydtihgff  tmd  Smrgery ;  M.  Scheie 

de  Vcrc,  Mniim  fjinguages ;  William  II.  Mc-- 
Gurt^y,  Mum!  PhiliiS(>ph>i ;  John  n. Minor,  T/i<r; 
Francis  11.  Smith,  Naturai  Philosophy;  John 
Staige  Darin,  Anatomy  m»d  Materia  Mediea  ; 
Biifil  L.  Gildersleeve,  Grttk;  George  Freder- 
ick Holmes,  History,  Literature,  and  Poh'tiral 
Economy;  Stephen  O.  Southall,  Law;  Wil- 
Hem  B.  PMen,  £a(m;  Jemet  F.  BerrieOD, 
•  yfrdicine  and  Offtetrics ;  John  W.  Mallet, 
Chrtniftry  and  Pharmacy  ;  Leopold  J.  Bccck, 
Ajtplird  Mathematics  and  Cicil  Etigineering ; 
John  B.  Page,  NahmJ  Bittary  and  Agriad- 
tare;  Frank  P.  Dnninirton.  Anafi/tiial  and 
Agricuhural  Chemistry;  William  B.  Towlcs, 
Ikmanstrator  of  Anatomy;  William  Mynn 
Thornton,  MathematicB  t  Albert  Folhe,  Ap- 

jjird  }f>ithrmfitics  and  Pntwinq  ;  W.  C.  Grf>fis- 
inrni.  Mod  n,  fMnrjiuiijf  s :  J .  Podbiclski,  iV/of/rm 
Lmiguagis;  William  Wertenbaker,  Librarian 


and  Secretary ;  Green  Peyton,  Proctor ;  Mason 
Gordon,  Commuiioner  of  AocounU;  T.  D. 
Withorspoon,  Qtaptain* 
Namherof  etudeateyatf. 

WEST  VIBGIKrA. 

Bbthaitt  Coixbob  (Bethany).  Fonnded 

1841.  President.  W.  R.  Pendloton ;  also 
Profrsxor  of  Sacred  History  and  Pkdmt^kg  and 

Bdifs-Lettres. 

Faenltj  and  other  eolkfe  oflken;  Chatlea 

Louis  Loos,  Languages,  also  Secretary  of  Fac- 
ulty; H.  Wilson  Ilardinj*,  Mathematics,  As- 
tronomy, and  Engineering,  also  Librarian;  A. 
BmerMNi  Dolbear,  Natand  Sdatug,  tdto  Cth 
rotor  of  Museum  ;  E.  D.  Barclay,  Moth>  matia 
and  Ancient  Langvage»i  Robert  Kidd,  Eloem' 
tion, 

Nanhar  of  atodanta,  18S. 

WmmLiHO  FkBAUS  Goixnoa  ( Whedfaig). 

Founded  1850.  President,  William  11.  Mor- 
ton; alto  Pf^eemr  of  Meatal  and  Moral 
Science. 

Vam\tf  t  J.  A.  McEwm,  .^ofaml  Sdenm; 

Miss  F.  J.  Duty,  Belles-Lett  res :  Miss  Mary 
M.  Ilallowcll,  Classics  and  Highir  Matfiemaiics ; 
Miss  Julia  Humphreville,  A/atAenuKjcs;  Miss 
Dora  P.  Henrey,  History  and  Bdangf  Msa 
Issio  A.  Clark,  Englieh  Branches ;  MUe  Erne- 
line  Armstrong,  J?H7/i'sA  Branchfs;  Miss  Ma 
U.  Roaenoan,  Preparatory  Department;  Miss 
Maigantta  Doddridge^  FVemkt  F.  C.  H. 
Lambe,  German ;  Robert  Kidd,  Eloaaion ; 
Miss  M.  Doddridi,'?.  Pn'nci/xtl  ^^u.<lic  and  Art 
Department ;  Miss  Theresa  Doddridge,  Instru- 
menkd  Mune;  Miia  Lann  T.  VbsEmdo, 
Instrumental  Music  ;  Mrs.  M.  W.  Walker,  Vocal 
Music,  Guitar,  and  Haqy;  Mrs.  Lury  Wilkin- 
son, Drawing  and  Painting;  Miss  Nettie 
Ogden,  Drawing  and  Faneif  Noedhmork, 
Number  of  atndanti»  SOO. 

GEORGIA. 

Gkorgia  Femalk  CoLi.Er.F,  (Mndi^on). 
Founded  1849.  President,  George  Y.  Browne. 

Facnl^ :  Mrs.  George  Y.  Browne,  Presid- 
inq  Teacher  ;  Mrs.  W.  S.  McHenry,  Vocal  and 
Instrumental  Music:  Mll<\  Julii'  ITn-is,  French, 
German,  and  Music;  Miss  Kate  U.  Bro«me« 
Drawing  and  Planting, 

Konber  of  atadeata,  84. 

Medical  Collkoe  ofGeoroia  (Augus- 
ta). Fonnded  1880.  Dean  of  fikenltjr*  L. 

A.  Dufras  ;  also  Professor  of  Surgery. 

Faculty:  I.  P.  Garvin  (EmCTitus).  Mnt>rta 
Mtdica  and  Thert^utics ;  Lewis  D.  Ford,  /h. 
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t  onA  PraeHicf-  of  ifedicine ;  Joseph  A. 
£ve,  ObMttrics,  and  DiseoMS  of  Women  and  In- 
JvUm  ;  Gtwrge  W.  Ruins,  Utdical  Chemittty 
and  Pharutacy;  Henry  F.  Cnmpbell,  OpenUiot 
Sargay  and  Surgical  Amlomy  ;  Edward  Ged- 
dings,  Pht/^iolw]y  and  Putholofji) ;  DcSaiwsure 
Yord,  Anatomy :  WUUain  H.  Doughty,  J/o/e- 
no  i/e<&«  and  nerop«A'c«  f  Bobort  C.  Bto, 
jtwrtuwiarf  Demonstrator  and  Prmedari  &  C. 
Bre,  Clinicfd  Amstant  at  Ditptmvy. 
Komber  of  »tadenu,  97. 

KENTUCKY. 

Bbbea  College  (Borwi).   Founded  • 

President.  E.  H.  Fairchild;  aUo  Fro/es$or  of 
Mental  aitd  Moral  PhUatophy. 

Vae^tf  And  instnieton:  John  G.  Fee, 
EvUtneea  of  Chrhtianit'f  and  Biblical  Ulera- 
tmts  Bev.  J.  A.  R.  Roger*,  Greeks  Heniy 
F.  Cteiit.  Latin ;  Albwt  A.  Wright,  Chmi^ 
try  OMf  -Wrfura/  Sdm»;  Henry  R.  Chitten- 
den, Principal  Pr^pnrntnr>,  nq^ttiment ;  Mrs. 
Juliet  C.  Clark,  Principal  Ladtes'  Department; 
Mr».  Charlotte  M.  White.  AmmM  Prinet- 
Ml;  Wn  Kate  Gilbert,  Grammar;  Miss  C. 
Bltiaheih  Halsart,  Miss  Ellen  J.  Hall, 
Teadtens  Uia  Anna  M."  Clark,  Instrummtal 

Kunber  of  fliid«ata  (nwa  nd  «raiMtt)» 
M7. 

Bmm  CouJWB  (RoMelhrillo).  F«o»a^ 
ed  1849.    President,  Noah  X.  Davit;  oko 

Profesxor  of  Moral  Srience. 

Faculty:  Charlc*  A.  Furrman, Jftwlew^ 
ks;  John  L.  Daor*  Sdmict  Thomaa 

W.  Tobev,  laimmd  Grrek ;  Leslie  \\  a-tn-ncr. 
Eunlish   fjangmtfe  and  IMerature;  Samuel 
Baker,  History:  W.  W.  Gardner,  ' 
aad  PfUtand  7%»d9ff. 
Monbcr  of  ttudMitib  8B. 


Kestcckt  WEiv&rkJX  U«itWSiTT 
(Milkrsburg).  Pooildfid  1818.  Piwident, 
B.  Arboi?a«i;  aUo  Pnftmt  of  Muital  md 
Jieral  Ph'Jmophy. 

Faculty:  i.  Dvhy, 2^' odural  Sciences;  A.  G. 
Murphey,  G«e*;  Outftei  ft  Thd«. 
aotaci;  T.  W.  Jonlan,  Latm* 

Kamber  of  etodeoti,  109. 

UmraBSiTT  ov  Lomerixxa  (Lonisvilk). 

Medical  Deportment.  Founded  1S3G.  Dean 
of  faculty,  J.  M.  Bodine;  a/«o  Professor  of 

Amitomy.  „  .  .  ,  . 

Facttlty:  G.  W.  BaylcM,  PnneipUs  and 
Pndke^  Svr9tryfh.P.ftm^lua^  Mar 


terid  ^Tfdirn  and  Clinioal  Medicine;  E.  R. 
Palmer,  Phy»ioioyy  and  Uialology;  T.  S.  Bell, 
Scienee  amf  PrwHi^cf  Me£nM  and  Puhlk  By 
ffiene;  John  E  Crowe,  Obstetrics  and  I)isc<ists 
of  Women  and  Children;  Jnmes  W.  llolUind, 
Medical  Ciiemiary  ami  Toxicdmjy  ;  David  W» 
Tandeil,  CtbM  Sur;,e.y ;  K.  O.  CowHiijr, 
Smrfery  and  Demonstrator  of  Anatoiiff  ;  F.  C. 
Wilson,  Melvin  Hhortr,  W.  O.  Roberts,  J.  11, 
Leslie,  Assistant  DcmowUiaiors ;  H.  A.  Cottell 
Pnteetar  and  CWafor. 

Faculty  of  law  department  (founded 
1846):  Henry  Pirtlc,  Constitutional  [Mtb, 
Equity,  and  Commercial  Law ;  Bland  Bnl» 
lard,  PratUct  of  Law  and  fiiUrtsational  Law: 

Thomiis  E.  Bramlctte,  llistortj  and  Snenrt  of 
Law,  liml  Property,  Contracts,  Criminal  Law, 
Number  of  Btudcnts,  250. 

TENNE8SBB. 
CoMBBa^Airv  UOTTOBMrr  (Leimon). 

Founded  1842.  President,  B.  W.  &IeD0O> 
nold  ;  ntso  Professor  of  Mental  Science. 

Faculty:  Alexander  Erakinc,  Obstetrics 
md  DueeiteM  ^  Wcmn ;  A.  H.  Bucbanan, 
Mathematics;  Benjamin  W.  Avenr.  SVr/m/ ,• 
Hon.Nathlln  Green,  Law;  Robert  W.  Mitch- 
ell, Materia  Mcdica  and  Therapeutics;  Ricln 
aid  Beard,  S^steiMik  Tkedagyf  Bichard  B. 
Maury,  Medicine;  R.  L.  Caruihcrs,  La,u; 
Dudley  D.  Saunders,  Anatomj;  Jamca  M. 
Safford,   Physical    Science;  J.  Joseph  Wil- 
Kams,  Phifsi'ology  and  Patkoloffkal  Anatomy} 
William  D.  McLaughlin,  Latin  and  Gf  d-; 
Alfred  H.  Voorhies,  Aural  and  OpioJujUnue 
Surgery;  V.   S.   Bodenharaer,  Commereiat 
CUkgeand  Ckameal  Preparatory :  Felix  Mc- 
Farland,  Chemistry  attd  Toricolo'jy ;  Gnsta- 
TUB  B.  Thornton,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy; 
H.  T.  Norman,  English  Course  ;.Bobert  Thanv 
mel,  Pnmdati  Thomas  Toney,  Bpck4eeep- 
ktg ;  R.  H.  Anthony,  Ti  lxjrapky, 
Nomber  of  siadeuu,  368. 


 Tbhuessee  Ukiversity  and 

AORICDLTURAL    AND    MKCnANICAL  Coir 

LBOB  (Knoxvillc).  Founded  18S9.  PreeJ- 
dent.  Thomoa  W.  HuiMa;  «to  Ptofinar  of 

Mental  Science. 

Faculty  :  John  Kerr  Payne,  Matheuuztics  and 
Natural  Philosopliy ;  Frederick  D.  Allen, 
tatm  m»d  Grmk;  Richard  L.  Kirkpatrick, 
EngliiJi ;  Hunter  Nicholson.  A^friculture  and 
Horticulture ;  Frank  H.  Bradley,  Mineralogy 
and  Geology;  Wilbnr  a  Atwater,  Genual 
and  Agrienkartd  Chemistry ;  Isaac  B.  Bwrkcr, 
Fr.  iich  and  German  ;  Thoraiw  T.  Thorn hurtr, 
Mditary  Sdence  and  TacUa;  Charles  S. 
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Newmim,  Prmdpal  Prtparatory  Department ; 
Albert  Uutlt  and  L.  Vaii-Fo88eD,/iu(nKforaf 
0.  B.  Knabo,  Siagiiigi  F.  G.  HMsker,  Draw- 
ing. 

Number  of  students,  228. 

University  of  xttt:  Sot  tu  (vScwanee). 
Founded  1868.   (.  hnnccllor,  W.  M.  Green. 

Facttltjr :  J.  Goixos,  Engineering  and  Ph^ 
K$;  Cttskie  Harrison,  Greek;  Hugh  Cfmi^, 
Litiii:  F.  A.  Shouji,  }f(ttfi('moticg,  also 
Hebitw,  Greeks  and  Erf^r/esis :  Robert  Dab- 
Bey,  Metaphifsicsand  English  Literaiure;  John 
B.  Klliutt,  Chemittty;  W.  P.  DoBoM,  Bthka 
and  En'dencfs  of  ChnsUnmtij,  and  Pantond 
T/ufJyif,  aUo  Chaplain,  F.  Scliollcr,  Modem 
Laiiff,utge$;  Thomu  WaUftmson,  Head  Mat- 
ter of  Grammar  School ;  W.  F.  QnhtM,  Muncf 
Robert  DiiBose,  Assistant. 
^'uiubcr  of  students,  223. 

MI88I88IFPL 

Chickasaw  Female  College  (Ponto- 
toc). Founded  18i4.  President,  P.  F. 
Witherspoon. 

Faculty:  Emms  S.  Withersjjoon,  Sarah 
N.  Miller,  Mirn  J.  White,  Mary  C.  Morrison, 
Mmy  A  Clopton,  L.  J.  Pearson. 

NamberoTstBdeots,  M. 

To  NO  A  LOO  Univkksitt  (Ton^nloo). 
Founded  1869.  PrekiUent,  J.  K.  Nutting; 
aUo  Pneeplat  in  TVo&i^y  and  th»  PoUrnii 

Charge. 

Fnciilty  :  A.  J.  Steele,  Normal  Drparlment, 
Teaching;  Miss  Mary  Smith,  Miss  Cclestia 
Bailey,  Am'^anttt  J.  K.  Ileerinjr,  Intermedi- 

at-^  D  }>nrUnn}t;  Miss  Liiura  Ttiekcr,  Assist- 
ant; Miss  H.  C.  BiilianI,  Priman/  DpjHjrt- 
nent:  .Mrs.  A.  J,  btixl«,  Aliuic,  aUo  Latin; 
S  C.  Osborne,  AgriaiHwn  ami  Meekaaia, 

also  /}>isinf  s.s  }Jaii'i>;*T. 

Number  of  students,  OfW  SOO. 

TEXAS. 

Batlor  Uxiversity  (Independence). 
Wounded  1845.  President.  Willinm  Cuiey 
Crane;  also  Projlisur  of  Etliic*  and  BeJU*- 
LeUreM. 

Faculty  :  R.  E.  B.  Baylor,  Politiad  Enm~ 
omjf  and  ConttitutiomU  Law ;  Charles  J  iidMJO 
Crane,  Muthematict  and  yaturul  Science; 
Ch  irlcii  P.  Jensen,  Gorman;  H.  C.  F. 
Sdviiiidi,  cu-ll  E nffi  net  ring ;  Harris  T.  Qraes, 
English :  11.  A.  McArdle.  Drawing. 

2?iiaiberof  students,  135. 


MICHIGAN. 

Adrian  Colleoe  (Adrian).  Founded 
1859.  Acting  President.  A.  H.  Lowrie  :  alto 
Profttter  of  IJigtorg  and  Englith  Literatvm, 

Faculty  and  other  college  oOoefs:  O,  B. 
McElroy,  Hathematict  and  Astronomi/ ;  J.  W. 
Cassell,  Latin  and  Greek :  J.  M.  Thomson, 
Mime;  Mn.  Martha  B.  I^wrie,  French;  D. 
8.  Stephens,  Logie  and  HkeUrrie;  W.  L.  Ptn- 
field,  German,  Latin,  and  Greek:  I.  W.  Mc- 
Keever,  Natural  Science;  Miw  M.  Ada  Shri- 
Ter,  Painting  and  Drawing;  Ui»s  Ida  T. 
Wilkes,  TW  Afn$ge, 
Number  of  stodenli  (men  and  wMnon), 

Albioh  CoLixon  (AMon).  Foaoded 

1843.  President,  Georjrc  B.  Jocclyn ;  alto 
Prqfettor  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philoaophj. 

Faeolty:  W.  H.  Perriue,  UiMory,  BelUt- 
Lettrejt  and  An;  5.  H.  Hopktnt,  Latin;  M. 
W.  Darlinir.  Greek;  J.  H.  Fasiett, AfaM^wa/- 
wi/  William  M.  Oeband,  Natvnd  Science*: 
Mn.  Lncjr  A.  Osband,  Preceptrett  and  Profeo- 
•sr  tif  Modem  Languaget ;  Mitt  Juliet  Brad* 
bary,  Instrumental  Mutie;  Mitt  Kate  A.  M. 
Belknap,  Vocal  Mutic. 

Nmnbtr  of  ttndantt  (men  116,  women 
110),  S16. 

IIILL8DAI.B  Collbor  (Hillsdale).  Found- 
ed 185$.  President.  Daniel  M.  Graham; 
alto  Profimor  of  Mmkd  Pkamophg  mid  BibK' 

cal  Literattrre. 

Faculty :  lian»om  Dunn,  Sgttematic  and 
Aistorv/  Tkooiogy ;  Spencer  J.  Fowler,  Matio- 
medics  and  Natural  Philosophg ;  George  Mo> 
Millan,  Gretk  and  Latin ;  F.  Wayland  Dunn, 
IVietoric  and  Beikt-Lettret ;  Daniel  M.  Fisk,* 
Ckmnwhy  and  Natural  HitUrg;  John  8. 
Copp,  Ecclesiastical  History  and  flomilttics ; 
II.  Laura  Howe,  PrincijKil  of  the  Ladies'  Lk- 
partment;  Miss  Mary  A.  Strauon,  Assist- 
ant  Principal;  Un.  Almn  H.  Fisk.  Frendk 
and  German ;  Alexander  C.  Ridcout,  Princi- 
pal of  Commercial   Departmnit,  Commervtal 
Law;  Warren  A.  Drake,  Commercial  Arith- 
motie  and  Penmanthip;  George  B.  Gardner, 
Painting  and  Drawwff ;  Melville  W.  Chase, 
Listrumnifnl  and  I'ora!  Musir ;  Mlt.  OUVO  C. 
Cha^ie,  CuUimtion  0/  the  I  'uice, 

Number  of  ttndcntt  (men  nnd  women), 
606. 

Kalamazoo  College  (Kalamazoo). 
Founded  1855.  President,  Kendall  Brooks; 
also  Profimtr  of  Moral  and  ItddUOnal  Phi' 
looophjf. 
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Faedtf  and  oilier  ooHege  officers:  Samuel 
Brooks.  LaiU  and  Physlail  Science,  also 
Librarian  ;  Austin  George,  Engliah  Literatun; 
Lewi*  Stuart,  Gnekj  E.  J.  W.  MeCiMn, 
Germut  and  FnmA;  MUs  Kute  Brcarler. 
lady  Principal;  Mw.  L.  H.  Trowbridge, 
Music :  Miss  Ellen  Price,  Painlinj  and  Draw- 
ir^;  Miss  Mary  Brearley,  Prtparatory  D*- 
fotUmd; T.  Z.  B.  Jonei*  AanMLlJImms 

J.  R.  Grcnell,  Janitor. 
Mvmber  of  stadeata  (men  and  women),  192. 

Oixrvr  COLiAOB  (OlHet).  Pounded  . 

Acting  President,  John  H.  Hewitt,  also  Pro- 
fessor of  Latin,  ami  InMrwctor  in  EngiiMh  Lite- 
raivre, 

Ftoenltf:  Onmel  Bbaford,  Attronomy  and 

Xin„  a!  ri,,hj:<nf>hy,nlso  Tearhinfj ;  Joseph  L. 
Daniels,  (Jrtck  and  German;  Alexander  B. 
Brown,  Music;  Cluurles  P.  Chaae,  MoAamd' 
iet:  J.  T.  Seofdl,  ChmUtnf  and  Natural 
iSk^nee;  Geor^'c  H.  Ashley,  Latin  and  His- 
tory; Miss  Henrietta  P.  Dennis,  iVwofwi  ^ 
Ladies'  DepartmaU  and  Inttrndiir  in  FVtnekf 
Mkt  Annie  M.  Benedict,  MaOiematics ;  Miie 
Harriet  M.  Drake,  Latin  and  English ;  Miss 
Caroline  E.  Skinner,  Piano;  Charles  O. 
Brown,  Penmanship  and  BmA-ieeping, 

Nnmber  of  strnkntt  (nan  and  franan), 
«»7. 

StATB     AOKICCLTOBAXf    COLLBOB  OF 

]CioatOAv(Land^).  Ftowdad  .  Presi- 
dent, T.  C.  Al»bol»  aba  Pt^mv  Mt»lal 

Philomphy  and  Logic, 

Faculty :  Manly  Milaa,  Practical  Agrtad- 
tun,  aba  Arm  e^nn^deut;  R.  C.  KL>d- 
«e.  Chemistry;  Georf;e  T.  Fairthild,  English 
Literature,  aho  Lihrarian;  Albert  J.  Cook, 
ZoOlogg  and  EnlomoJyy ;  William  J.  Beal,  Bt^ 
Mylnd  Artiwfara;  WttHan  K.  Kedaia^ 
Ckmulrgt  Edwin  H.  Hume,  Foreman  of  the 

Pftrm ;  White,  Assistant!  James  Sharkey, 

Gardener;  Peter  Felker,  Fonmm^tka  Got' 

Knnberof  atndante,  131. 

UirivERSiTT  OF  MiCHiOAS  (Ann  Arbor). 
Founded  1841.  Frerident,  Janes  B.  Angell. 

Paealty  and  oi&ccrs :  George  P.  Williams, 
Phy$ia> :  Abram  Suger,  Obstetrics  ;  Slliis  11. 
DouglaM,  Chemistry i  Alonzo  B.  Palmer, 
Pathology  and  Prattm  of  Mt^9»t  Coffydon 
Ifc  Fold,  Anatomy  and  Physiology ;  Henry  S. 
Frieae,  Latin;  Jnmes  V.  Campbell,  Law; 
OuaitB  I.  Wftlkcr,  Law;  Thomas  M.  Coolcy, 
Lnp;  Jamea  C.  Watson,  AKraaoaqr;  Edward 
Otocj,  Ualhmatini  Andrew  Tea  Braok, 


Librarian;  Chariea  K.  Adam^  W^tonj; 
Charles  A.  Kent,  Law ;  Benjamin  F.  Cocker, 
Moral  and  MerUal  Philosophy;  Albert  B. 
Pmoofet,  deaibfry  md Pharmaey ;  Martin  L. 
D'0ope,6'rwA:;  Henry  S.  Ch?ever,  Therapeu- 
tics, Materia  Mrdica,  and  Physiology;  George 
S.  Morris,  Modern  Languages  and  C^teraUaiB  t 
Charks  E.  Greene,  Ciml  Engineering :  Gt-orge 

B.  FlOthinghnm,  Anntomij,  Oj>htlvtlinnl<»jii,  and 

Aural  Surgery ;  George  B.  Merriman,  Physics ; 
Edward  L.  Walter.  Latin ;  Albert  H.  Patten- 
gill,  Oreek;  Donald  Maclean,  Surgery  f 
Joscpli  B.  Davis,  Civil  Engineering :  Preston 
B.  Rose,  Chemistry;  Mark  W.  Harrington, 
Geology,  Zoiiiogy  and  Botany ;  P.  R.  B,  l)a 
Font,  AwicA ;  Wooster  W.  Bcroan,  ^dtle* 
mniics  ;  Rolx-rt  Hm bison.  Modern  F/in'ri'toea 
and  Literature;  Francis  A.  Blackburn,  /Mint; 
Marcus  Baker,  Ma^^ematiat  Charles  & 
DeniaOD,  Enqineerint}  and  Drawing ;  Isaac  N. 
DeaaOM,  Mathematics  ;  Harry  B.  Ilutchins, 
Hiatory  and  Bhetorici  Alfred  ^  Uennequin, 
fVtnck* 
Nnmber  of  atndeoti,  1,16». 

OHIO. 

Aktioch  Collkob  (Yellow  Springs). 
President,  Edward  Orton.  aba  Ptnfune  of 

Gtehgifand  Zofil^jgy. 

Faenhy:  George  W.  Hosraer,  History, 
EAie$,  and  Jntellaiucd  Phylosof)liy ;  John  B. 
Weston,  Gndtf  Samuel  C.  Derby,  Latin; 
Charles  H.  Chandler.  Physics  and  Mnthemnt- 
ics ;  G.  S.  Hall,  Rhetoric  and  English  Litera- 
ture ;  J.  Y.  Bergen,  jun.,  AnalyHoai  Chemistry ; 
BfnkJ.H.  Harris,  Matron;  Mrs.  Achsah  E. 
Weston,  Miss  Laura  A.  Peacock,  Miss  L.  A. 
Scott,  Assistants  in  Preparatory  School. 
Number  of  amdenta  (men  and  women), 

Bat-dwih  University  (Berca).  Founded 
1846.  President,  W.  D.  Godman ;  ..,'«o  Pro- 
fessor of  Mtnbdond  Maud  Seianeo, 

Faculty  :  William  C.  Peircc,  Chemistry  and 
Natural  History;  Aaron  Schuyler,  Applied 
Mathematics  and  Logic t  John  W.  White, 
Greek;  Albert D.  Knapp,  Latin:  EUiabeth 
Hall,  French  Language  and  English  Litemture  ; 
Ellen  H.  Warner,  Pure  Mathematics;  Martin 
V,  B.  Clark,  Pharmacy,  Materia  Medica,  and 
Applied  ChmtMiry;  Martba  Baldwin  Flan- 
neiy,  Painting;  Mrs.  M.  B.  Knapp,  Lan- 
auages;  Frank  M.  Dnvis.  Instrumental  Mtisic ; 
H.  J.  Kroenke,  Principal  of  Commercial  De- 
partmenL 

Nnmber  of  atndenta  (men  and  women). 
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Capital  UKirBRSiTT  ( Columbus).  (Be- 
port  of  1872.)  Fouodod, President, 
WOliua  F.  Lebmaon ;  dbo  ProfiiBor  ^  Get' 

iwm  mtd  Theology. 

Faculty  and  other  colle;;e  officers  :  T.  G, 
Wormley,  Chemistry,  Theology,  and  Natural 
HUlary;  Emanoel  Sehmid,  Latm  and  Gndk: 

yi.  Jjoy,  Mental  and  Moral  iScience ;  John  H. 
Spiclman,  Ilisiortf ;  John  M.  Mi-isMier,  Tutor ; 
George  W.  Lose,  Tutor;  Ch.  Ouhiiichlager, 

Knmber  of  stiulaiti»  M. 

ClKCINXATI    WeSLBTAN    COLLEGE  FOR 

Yoi  sr.  Women.  Founded  184'i.  IVosidcnt, 
Lociud  U.  Bttgbee;  aUo  Pn^feuor  of  Mental 
mtdMbnl  Sdettee. 

Faculty  :  Ciiarles  C.  Bra^'clon,  Latim  amd 
Gr«/l- ;  Jules  Luqnicns,  .lAofArn  I .(imjiuujfs ; 
Catherine  J.  Chamberlayne,  Lojdy  Principal; 
Lnella  Clark,  £</Ucf  and  Critieitm ;  Lucy  Her- 
ron  Pttriur,  Natand  Science ;  Frances  A.  Fish, 
Mathematia;  Anna  E.  Fish,  Ewilish  Litera- 
ture ;'El\zn.  J.  Allen,  History  and  Mythology; 
Charlotte  S.  Colhy,  Mathematics  and  Penman- 
Anna  H.  Martin,  Preparatory  and 
Academic  [kpartmeut ;  Mary  W.  Riclianlson, 
Art;  Josoph  Fi.  Locke,  Science;  Carl  Barus, 
Principal  of  Department  of  Music,  Vocal  Music  ; 
Aithar  Meet,  Inttrumenlal  Mtmcf  AngniOi 
Hermann,  Instrumental  Music;  WUbdmino 
MtK'llninnn,  fmfnimrntaf  Music* 

2iumbcr  uf  students,  200. 

Dbnmon  University  (Granville).  Found- 
ed 1631.  President,  Sftmsmi  Ttlbot;  obo 

Professor  of  Mom!  and  iMsUaotuai  PkUotapig 

and  iVtblti'id  Tli>  i'l-tjij. 

Faculty  and  other  officers :  Fletcher  O. 
Marsli,  Mathematics  and  Niatund  PhSosojihy ; 
John  Stevens,  Latin  ;  William  A.  Stevens, 
(ireek;  Alnion  U.  Thresher,  lilu  ton'c  and  Eng- 
lish LitertUure,  also  Librarian  f  heviia  £.  HiclwS, 
Natund  ^^cumeet;  Henry  A.  Rogers,  Princi- 
pal Preparatory  Dqmrtmenl ;  Franklin  A.  Sla-> 
ter,  Maihtmatiesi  Henigr  F.  Burton,  CUudoal 
Tutor. 

Kttmbar  of  students,  190. 

Eclectic  Mkdu  al  Institute  (Cincin- 
nati).   Founded  182G  ;  chartered  1845. 

Faculty :  John'  King,  ObsUtries  and  Din- 
cases  of  Women  ;  F.  J.  Locke,  Materia  Medt'ca 
and  nur<i[ieutics :  ,lohn  M.  Scudder,  Pu//io/o- 
gy  and  Practice  tf  Mtdicine ;  A.  J.  Howe, 
Surgery;  Edwin  Freeman,  Aniaomy;  Z.  Free- 
man, Clinical  Medicine  and  Surgery;  J.  F. 
Jiid;,'e,  Chemistry  nud  IViysirJogg ;  ThomaS  C. 
Hannah,  Dcmonsiraior  of  Anatomy. 

Kttmber  of  atndenta,  *81. 


GnRMAir  Wallace  College  (Berea). 
Founded  1863,  from  German  Department  of 

Baldwin  University.    President,  W.  NasL 

Faculty:  F.  Schulor,  Virr  ■  President :  A. 
Li>hen8tcin,  BiUical  Literature  ;  Karl  Ricmen- 
sehneidcr.  Ancient  Languagf^ ;  Philipp  Waclt- 
«r.  Modem  fjnntfuages  and  Music. 

Number  of  atodeuts  (men  and  women), 
lOS. 

Gleitdalr  Female  College  (Glendalc). 
Founded  I8ft5.  President,  Lndk>w  D.  Po»> 
icf* 

Faeolty:  Miie  EOen  Wikj  (Lady  Prinei- 

pal),  Skdoric,  Englisk  LUtraiure,  ^x. ;  John 
Gosman,  Ancient  Languages,  N'ltural  Science, 
Agronomy ;  Miss  Asenath  Cox,  Mathematics^ 
Latin,  Physiology,  ^x. ;  Miu  Eiltt  D.  BoO* 
nell,  Latin,  Ewilisk  Qtammar,  MaAmnatin: 
Min-i  Sarah  F.  Furman,  Latin,  History ;  Misa 
Lucelia  Wakefield,  Mathematics,  jMtin,  ; 
Hiaa  Eugenia  Biidaall,  Drawing  and  Ptdat' 
hg;  Mad'Ue  Louise  Valois,  Frenchamd  Ger- 
man ;  Miss  Anna  Klauczek,  Instrumental 
Music;  Miss  Julia  L.  Spring;,  Vocal  Music 
and  Guitar;  Miss  H.  Louise  Tayku-,  Instnh 
mental  Mutie,  Orpm. 
Nnmter  of  atndenli,  KM. 

Granville  Female  Collkoe  (Granville). 
Founded  1883.  Principals,  Geoi|>e  M.  Web- 
ster, also  Professor  of  Metaphyiscs,  EthicB, 
Evidences,  Anglo-Sana,  Gredeg  Mrs.  Klia^ 
betb  J.  Webster. 

Faculty :  Oalvin  C.  Marriott,  Latin,  MolAo. 
matics.  Botany,  Logic ;  Miss  Mury  A.  Lin- 
noli,  Latin,  Matfiematics,  Sciencr,  Ilutoryf 
Mias  M.  Elizabeth  Abbot,  English  and  Ger- 
man, lihdoric.  Mathematics ;  Miss  C.  Loniae 
Johnson,  Painting,  Crayoning,  Drawing^ 
Frtnch;  Mrs.  Emma  McCiine,  Penmttnship ; 
Mrs.  Mury  Abbott  Thresher,  Organ,  Piano, 
Vocal  Culture:  Mrs.  W.  F.  Kumler,  Piano, 
Vocal  CaHnnf  Mn.  Mofjr  T.  Bryan,  Primmrf 
Diriment. 

Number  of  students  (men  and  women), 
109. 

Heidelberg  College  (Tiffin).  Fonndcd 
1850.  President,  Gcot;ge  W.  Williard ;  also 
Profitear  tf  InteOeaaal  and  Moral  Phitoeophy, 
Logic,  History,  and  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

Faculty  and  other  rollc;;e  officers :  J.  H. 
Good,  Dogmatic  and  Practical  Tlieology ;  Her- 
man Rust,  EscegOiecd and Mkierkal  Geology; 
R.  Good,  Xatural  Sciences;  0.  A.  S.  lIursK, 
Ixitiit  and  Greek:  C.  Homung,  Math  mnfics 
and  Medianioal  Phdoaopliy;  P.  Gruding,  Get- 
mam  md  fimch;  A.  8.  Zerb^  Latim  amd 
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Greek !  J.  V.  Lerch,  PmmamMhip  and  Dram- 

NibIw  of  iladuits  (awa  and  womcii), 
144. 

HiLiJBOSoiroH  Fbiialb  Collsos  (rait- 

borou;,'h).    (Keportof  1872.)    Founded  I S55. 

Pn^siiii'tit,  D.ivi"l  CojH'liiti  I  ;  rr/vo  Proff.-i^or  of 
AjtctaU  Languages^  cutd  MaUai  <uul  Moral 


Faealtr  and  other  college  officora :  Sarah 

W,  Copeland,  Got^nwss ;  Olivt-  S.  Prentice, 
Matkematict,  lieiUs-lMtret,  and  French ;  Gcoige 
HeUdberg,  Music;  Clara  Blian,  Painting 
a»d  Draming;  SVanoea  MeR^oldi,  £^AaA 

Bnuchfs;  Laura  J.  Sanlcc,  Assisfitnt ;  AHce 
HdJelberg,  Music;  Jane  Happ,  Waxuwk, 
Number  of  BtudenU  (women),  94. 

HiKAX  CoLLBOB  (Hiram).  Founded  1849. 
Pitaident,  Burke  A.  Uiiudale;  aia9  Prr^fmor 
^PkOMopkg,  History,  and  BMieal  Lktmtm. 

Faculty:  Grore  E.  Barber,  Greek  and 
Xfltui;  WiUon  S.  Atkinson,  Mathematics  and 
Atbmmy:  Edmund  B.  Wakefield,  Natural 
&MaeM ;  Osroer  C.  Hill,  Principal  Commer- 
ddtad  Gdrographic  DeparUment ;  A.  J.  Squire, 
Okmtfry  nn'l  PhiffiMoqij ;  Mrs.  Marietta 
OnCldcn,  Principiil  Ladies'  Lkjxirtment ;  Mrs. 
Mtry  Q.  Hiiudale,  German;  Mrs.  J.  C.  ElUa, 


of  ttmlimtt  foMB 


KcifToir  CoLLKOB  (Giimhier).  Founded 
im.  President,  Eli  T.  Tuppan;  also  Pro- 
^tsor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Fhiloaopkjf, 

iKalty  and  other  coliego  oflSoers:  John 
Trimble.  Greek;  Edward  C.  Benaon,  Latin, 
oljo  Lihrnnan:  Theodore  Sterling,  Natural 
Pkuvs^yfih^  and  Chentistr^ ;  Giiorge  A.  SttX)ng, 
£»giiik  LitmUwre,  Hittorg,  and  Rhdoric  ;  Greg* 
eiy  T.  Bedell,  Thtdoggt  Morrie  A.  Tjtig, 
BAliad  Literature  and  Ifehreic;  William  B. 
Bodine,  Cha\ilain  ;  Andrew  L.  HuUtoo,  JiUor; 
John  G.  Black,  Grammar  Hdtooi. 

Vnbm  of  elodenls,  7S. 

MiitiETTA  CoLLEOE  (Marietta).  Found- 
ed 1835.  President,  Lsrael  W.  Andrews  ;  aJso 
Prt^essor  of  InUUectudl  and  Political  PhiUmh 

A- 

Faeohf  and  other  collei^  officers  :  John  Ken- 

^iKk,  Grffk :  Ebcnezer  B.  Andrews,  Geology  ; 
George  R.  Uuueter,  Mathematics,  Natural 
BUonpljf,  Aormemft  John  L. 
Li'  I)  ivid  E.  Beach,  Mond  Philosophy  and 
Rh^Ujnr ;  William  B.  Graves,  Natural 
Scitnoes ;  CKwq^  B.  Gear,  Principal  of  Pre- 


paralory  Dtpnrtrnftit ;  John  L.  Davis,  Tutor; 
Cjrus  A.  ikuilcy,  Vocal  Music;  William 
Holden,  LSbranm  md  Cwrtdortf  CMset, 
Namber  of  atndents,  190. 

Miami  Umvkrsitt  (Oxford).  Founded 
1809.  Praeideat,  Andrew  D.  Hepbom ;  also 

Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Literature. 

Faculty  and  other  college  officers:  Robert 
H.  Bishop,  Latin;  Robert  W.  McFarland, 
MaAtmaties  andAntnmomg ;  Beniy  S.  Oabom» 
Natural  Science;  James  D.  Coleman,  Greek f 
H.  B.  Mc-CIuro,  Preparatory  Deportmssi* 

Kumber  of  students,  UO. 
• 

MouxT  Usiox  CoLLEOE  (Alliance). 
Founded  1846.  Chartered  1858.  Presi<lent, 
O.  N.  Hartshorn ;  also  Professor  of  Moral  mul 
Msnkd  PkOesopky. 

Faculty:  L  O.  Chapman  (Vice-President), 
Mathemali'-.t  mid  Civil  Enijineeriuq ;  fioor^rc  W. 
Clarke,  Laim  and  Greek;  E.  N.  Hartshorn, 
DUaedeSt  Commardtd  Seknet,  and  Aotstd 
Business;  Jaroee  A*  Brush,  Chemistry  and 
Lojic,  and  Li/trarian ;  Gustavo  A.  Scherf, 
German  and  French  ;  T.  Armstrong,  Penman- 
skip;  WIlHani  Annationg, /nafrwMNftrflfNne 
and  Voice  Culture;  R.  E.  Hudson,  Voeol 
Music:  D.  S.  Evans,  Fine  Arts;  Miss  Flora 
Tanncjhiil,  Painting  and  Drawing;  Rev. 
Homer  J.  Olark,  EngliA  Lkeratsn;  H.  D. 

Gould,  Enjlish  Pranch's;  Adrian  J.  Ebell, 
liijiiuii,  Z'x'i/'fn/,  and  Physical  Culture ;  William 
Hunter,  Sacred  Literature;  R.  Johnson,  liusi* 
mm  md  Commmid  Etkks ;  J.  W.  F.  White, 
Vommmtial  Law;  Mn.  LO.  Cbapnmn,  Pre- 
cfiptress  Luh'rs'  Departimmtg  B.  U.  Jacob, 
Curator  of  Museum, 

Obeklin  Collbob  (Obcrlin).  Founded 
1834.  President,  James  H.  Fai rchi Id  ;  oZso 
Professor  of  'I'lteology  and  Moral  PhUosoplty. 

Faculty:  Chariee  G.  Honey,  Padond 
T%eology;  John  Morgan,  New  Testament  Lilts' 
rature  and  Biblical  Theology ;  James  Das- 
oomb.  Chemistry,  Bota»tyt  aiui  Physiology,  also 
JUbwMM/John  Bi.  Ellis,  Henfof  Phihsophg 
msi  RkdoHci  Clmrle^  II.  Churchill,  Mathe- 
vinlics  and  Nilnral  Philosophy ;  Judsuu  Smith, 
Church  and  General  History;  Giles  W.  Shurt- 
leff,  Latin ;  Roielle  T.  Croes,  Principal  sf 
Prqnsratory  Department ;  Hiram  Mead,  Sacred 
lihetoric  ;  William  11.  Ryder,  Gntk  ;  John  B. 
Perry,  Geology  and  Natural  History,  and  Lec- 
turer on  lidlgion  andSdsnesi  Feneton  B.  Rice, 
JfasftCf  Elijah  P.  Barrows,  Hebrew  and  Old 
Testamnit  Literature ;  Henry  Cowles,  Prophe- 
cy ;  A.  IIa>titips  Ross,  Church  Polity  ;  Almon 
W.  Burr,  Latin ;  James  R.  Severance,  Gods' 
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fuM  ;  C!bar In  K.  Jones,  Mathem^in;  Mbiitai 
Ernst  Evcr-z,  G'rinnn  ;  Theodore  E.  Burton, 
Greek;  burnucl  E.  Eastman,  L/itin  ;  Thomas 
A.  Ilall,  Arithmetic;  Ljman  U.  Hall,  Gram- 
mar t  Edward  E.  Kdsej,  Pfoiw  ;  Mra.  A.  A.  F. 
Johnilon,  Principal  of  Ladiea'  Dtpartnwnt ; 
Miss  Helen  E.  Martin,  Assistant  Pi  incijxii ; 
Mrs.  Helen  M.  Rice,  local  Music;  Miss  L. 
Cdwtia  Wattlea,  P/ono;  Btiw  Anna  M. 

Wyett,  Di awing  and  Painting.  • 

Namber  of  ••tudenu  (maa  and  Vomea), 
1,171. 

Ohio  Femalb  College  (College  Hill). 
Fotmiled  1851.  Alfml  E.  Sloan,  President; 
also  Profeuor  of  Elocution,  * 

Facility :  Leptia  N.  Clatica  (Ladjr-Principal ), 

Mtntal  and  Moral  Phila'iophi/ ;  Herbert  J. 
Cook,  rV(j.s.s7'«'<f,  Phifsii:-!^  niid  Mdtlionntirs  ;  W. 
W.  Colmerj',  Logic,  Evidenots  of  Christianity, 
ORdlandnd  Studiet;  Eliza  H.  Austin,  English 
LUemtmt,  Hhttoric,  and  Composition;  DoraF. 
Crossctte,  hitin,  Mathematics,  Agronomy,  and 
Aiiurican  Literature;  Mary  J.  Bannister,  Chem- 
istry, Geology,  Botany,  cmd  Philology ;  M.  Jen- 
nie Davidaon,  PmmaaiAqv,  Hutarjff  Geognphf, 
tati  Grammar;  Fi-rdinand  Schuler,  Music; 
Helen  M.  Flcti-hir, loca/ J/i/^/f.-  Enjily  Cutler, 
Drawing  and  Painting;  Bertha  E.  Metz,  French, 
German f  Jlt^tmt  tmd  Gjfmnattieat  Cbailea  P. 
Wilfton,  Superintendent;  Mrs.  C.  P.  Wtlsoo, 
Matron;  Belle  Patton,  AssistaM Matron, 
Number  of  fltadeota,  107. 

Ohio  UirmtBaiTT  (Athena).  IVwndad 

 .   Acfinfr  Pro-id  en  t,  W.  H.  Scott;  aim 

Pro/^.Kxar  of  Inti  llpctual  and  Mnral  Scienos* 

Board  of  instructors:  W.  H.  G.  Adnef, 
Bfmertdos^,  dewMfry,  and  GtsJoffy ;  J.  L.  ]Iat> 
field,  Latin;  D.  M.  Blair,  Malhematia;  John 
M.  Diivis,  Tutor  in  Grrt^k  and  fjUin. 

^' umber  of  students  (men  and  women), 
110. 

Onto  "Wr.fliETAH  Universitt  (Dela- 
ware), (lieport  of  1872.)  Founded  1843. 
President,  Fre<lerick  Merrick. 

Faenlty  and  other  college  ofBcera :  Lorenio 

D.  M'Cubc,  Philosophy ;  William  O.  Williams, 
Grctk;  Francis  S.  Hoyt,  JiiUiad  Theology  and 
Literature;  William  F.  W hillock,  Latin ;io\iXi 
P.  Laeroix,  Modem  Lamgnagt*  and  Witarg; 
Hirnni  M.  Perkins,  Moihimatics,  Astronomy, 
and  MirJinuicnl  Philosophy;  William  O.  8c- 
manj;.  Chemistry  and  Natural  History;  Al- 
mon  8.  B.  Newton,  LangnageB;  Lvrina  7. 

Tut  tie,  Mulhtmatics. 

Ifumber  ot  studenti,  415. 


OnBRBKiH  UyxTBRsiTT  ( Weaterrine). 

Founded  1847.  Pre^jideiu,  fl.  A.  Thomptoa; 
also  Professor  of  Meutai  and  Moral  Science. 

Faculty:  John  Uaywood,  Mathematict; 
Thomaa  MeFaddcfi,  Abhnvrf  SeMa«e»;  John 
E.  Guitner,  Grrel- :  Henry  Garsl,  Latin; 
Mrs.  Lizzie  K.  Miller,  PrincijKd  Ladies'  />- 
partmaU;  C.  A.  Bowersox,  Vocal  Munc;  B. 
Nanmbonxg^  iMtnmoetal  Munc 

Nnmher  of  atadaota  {men  and  women), 
909. 

OxvosD  Female  Colleor  (Oxford). 
Fonnded  1 894.  Fmident,  Robert  D.  Morria. 

Faculty  and  other  college  officers :  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  N.  Morris.  Miss  Jane  C.  Tx)prtie, 
Mijs  Gertrude  E.  Wall,  Miss  Agnes  W^aliace, 
MiM  Eddl  EUia,  Him  Emma  Beeler;  A. 
'R^iw^nTmn^  French,  Drawing,  and  Pamtmff; 
Karl  Mcrz,  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Modem 

Homber  of  students,  1 10. 

St.  Xavier  Collbob  (Cincinnati). 
Founded  1842.    President,  Lcojwld  Bushart. 

Faculty :  F.  P.  Nus»baum,  PreJ'ect  <^ 
Studies;  M.  I^lor.  7Vsai«rar;  J.  A.  Faa* 
tre,  Philoe<^;  F.  H.  Stuntebodk,  Mathemat- 
ic.t  and  Astronomy;  J.  Straetmans,  Natttrol 
Sciences  f  J.  P.  Ho^an,  Rhetoric;  P.  J.  Mo- 
Dennott,  Poetry;  J.  J.  (yMmxn, Hnman&im f 
J.  B.  Boercr,  First  Academic;  P.  A.  Krier,  H. 
A.  Munks,  Second  Arndevu'c ;  H.  C.  A.  Brons- 
geest,  A.  G.  Van  Dor  Eenli-n,  Third  Aca- 
dank;  T.  H.  Miles,  Grammar;  T.  B.  Cham- 
ben,  Qrammart  J.  G.  H.  Eemion,  Anqmn^ 
tary  Department ;  H.  Brn^selbaeh,  Afiwie. 

Number  of  students,  317. 

Ubbaiia  UimmnaiTr  (Uihana).  Ghei^ 
teied  1850.  President,  Frank  Sewall;  aha 

Profeaaor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science. 

Faculty :  Thomas  Freeman  Moses,  NatttrcU 
Semeet  ^)•]nMr  Hjorth  Boyeien,  Gndk and 
Latin ;  Btchttdde  Chaarma,  Matlar^Gmmmar 

School. 
Number  of  students,  SO. 

Wnsmmr  RMaBm  Coixms  (Hudson). 
(Heporton872.)  FonndedlSM.  Preaident^ 

Carroll  Cutler. 

Faculty  and  other  college  officers :  Traman 
Hastily  Mankipat  Law;  Nathan  P.  Sqr* 
mour,  Greek  and  Latin;  Edward  W.  Morley, 
Natural  History  and  ChemiMry ;  Allen  C.  Bar- 
rows, Latin  and  English  Liteiature;  Winthrop 
D.  Sheldon,  Prindpai  of  Preparatory  Sd^; 
William  R.  Perkins,  tutor;  Charles  F.  Har- 
rington, Tutor  i  Tbomaa  J>.  Sctjrmoor,  Greek 
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wkI  }f(Hhrn  [ytnguatjrs ;  Cliarlcs  J.  Smith, 

Kinthxtwuntin^  ^lUund  PkUoti^hgf  tutd  Ai^otk* 
Number  of  stadeoisy  109. 

WlLBKBFORCK      ITxiVEllSITT  (Xcula). 

Foaiidcii  1863.  President,  Daniel  A.  Fa/nc; 
•bo  Professor  of  Mmkd  and  Stand  Samoa 

and  Si/iUematic  nuoioji/. 

Faculty  :  William  B.  Artam?,  Greek  and 
Satwral  Scietuxs ;  B.  K.  Sampson,  Latin  and 
MaUtemaiietf  B.  F.  Lee,  Tfuoiogg  and  Chtreh 
Ilittargf  Emmn  L.  r;irker,  Principal  Female 
lk}xirtmfnt ;  M.  E.  McBrido,  Normal  Depart- 
mad;  li.  F.  Uoward,  Zaio;  John  Little, 
Lam. 

Noinber  of 'etndanli  (men  and  iromeii), 
IM. 

WlLLOCOHBT    COLUOa    ( Willougllbj),- 

Foun  lt-il  1855.    Provident,  L.  T.  Kirk. 

Faculty:  W.  W.  Gist,  r,n,-k  and  Latin; 
Opbdia  TorwKid,  Aw*/  . -^^v. ,  L.  A.  Witter, 

Common  Branch;  W.  L.  Todd,  Mu$ic ;  A. 
B.   Prult,    Commercial  Department  g  M«  A* 
Uastinga,  Painting  and  Drawing. 
Number  of  itodoota  (men  end  wonflo), 


WlTTBJTBKRO      COLLEOB  (SpHngficId). 

(Beporcofl87f.)  Foanded  1845.  Ftwident, 

Samacl  Sprocher ;  also  Professor  9f  CMnSm 
TkeiJ'i'iil  (wd  }ffntal  and  }fnnil  Science. 

Faculty  and  other  coih'^c  officers:  H.  R. 
Gdger,  Matkemalie$  md  MeeiomBot  PkUoto- 
pig;  Isaac  Spnx^hcr,  Ancient  LanfjtKvj'\< ;  B.  F. 
Prince,  Creeh,  and  Principal  of  the  Prrparatonj 
Department;  S.  A.  Ort,  Mathematics;  II.  G. 
Bogen,  Tutor;  A.  Emiek,  Primipal  9f  Gram- 
mar  School. 

Nomberof  stadents,  183. 

WOOSTEB University  (Wooster).  Found- 
ed 1866.  President,  Willis  Lord;  aUa  Pro- 
fhvorof  UUtlical  Instruction. 

Fkenltf:  O.  N.  StodM,  Jfirtkrol  5Se»> 
ences;  W.  H  .TeflTcrfl,  Greek;  Samael  J. 
Kirkwood,  Mathematics;  Ix!ander  Firestone, 
Anatomy  and  PhifsiJogi/ ;  D.  b.  Gregory,  In- 
kUedrnd  and  MM  PkUomtpky,  KkOorie,  md 
Entflish  Langnaife  and  Litenilure  ;  J.  A.  I. 
Lowre^,  Priiirii>at  of  Preparatory  Defxirttneiit ; 
IL  Lippcrt,  Modem  Languages;  H.  L. 
Ben^reoo,  Latm  md  Weni/  Sdeineeaf  D. 
8.  Gref^jr,  Librarian. 

Me^Wca]  depiirtnicnt  (located  at  Cleveland, 
O.).  Faculty  :  Gusuiv  C.  E.  Weber  (I)can), 
CUnieal  S^^gery;  Leeader  Ffraetone,  OBeM- 
fia  mi  JHmam      Wammt  W.  J.  8ool^ 


Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine;  Jomot 
l)a>corab,  Chemistn/  ami  Toricolofjij ;  A.  Mctr, 
Opluhalmotogj/ ;  U.  J.  Hcrrick,  6urgerg;  Con- 
way W.  N<£le,  iiedieatJurisprudma;  D.  B. 

Smith,  Phif$ido>]tj ;  A.  C.  Miller,  Genilo-nri- 
narg  Si/stem ;  John  B.  Rice,  DcnnntrJo'ji/  ;  II. 
W.  Kitchen,  Anatomy;  Thomas  G.  Cleve- 
land, Materia  Mediea  and  Th^fvpeutia  g  Joel 
Pomcrcne,  Diseases  of  Children  g  8.  N.  Bob- 

inson,  T)<  tuonMrulnr  of  AnOfon^, 

It  urn  her  of  Ktudenut,  245. 

XE!fiA  CoLi,EOB  (Xcnia).  fHcport  of 
1872.)  Founded  1850.  Trejiident,  Williuta 
Smith  ;  a/ao  Professor  of  Metital,  Moral,  and 
Natural  Sdeuee. 

Faculty  and  offioers :  Frcdonck  ^r'^rri<'k, 
Ancient  Languages  and  Maihemattcs ;  Julia  H. 
Heath,  Bdles-Lettrea ;  Mary  McLean  Smith, 
Bitktjft  Mary  V.  Callcnder,  Preparatorg  />»- 
/wrfnwfnf;  Julia  E.  Daiky,  f>rawingmdPaiat- 
ing;  Henry  B.  Knauer,  Music, 

Noaber  of  Midenti  (mea  and  women), 
lit, 

INDIANA. 
Bbooktills  CoLUOft  (Bfooki^).  (Bo* 

port  of  1872.)    President,  J.  P.  D.  John. 

Faculty  and  instructors :  Thomas  Harri- 
son;  D.  D.  Blakeman,  Julia  E.  Newkirk, 
Martha  L.  Keely,  O.  P.  John,  G.  A.  Wood. 

Nomber  of  itadenti  (men  and  women). 


Earlbam  CoLLBOB  (Richroond).  Found- 
ed 1860.    President,  Joseph  Moore;  aUo 

Prvf'sxor  of  ^lond  Phil'i»>i>hij  and  (j'0^'>t'/. 

Officers  of  instruction  and  govcrument; 
William  A.  Moore,  AfulfteiiHKics ;  CaMn  \t. 
Beaiioa,  Modem  Lttnguagee  and  History ;  AU 
pheus  McTaprirart,  Greek  and  Txilin;  Benja- 
min Trucblood,  English  Literature }  Morria  P. 
Wright,  Chemistrg  and  Botmg:  Anna  Yal- 
•atine^  Algebra,  Latin,  and  Ewflish  Grammar g 
Anna  Miles,  Genrprafthi/  and  Arithmitic. 

Number  of  studonta  (mea  and  women), 
232. 

Franklin  College  (Franklin).  (Report 
of  1872.)  Founded  1S43.  President,  11.  Lin- 
coln Wayland;  also  Pro/tsso^  of  InteUefAual 
and  Moral  PhUmepkg/ 

Faculty  and  other  officers:  W.  T.  Stott, 
Natural  Sa'ences ;  F.  W.  Brown,  Langua;ifss ; 
J.  E.  Walter,  Mathematics;  M.  A.  Fisher, 
Principal  of  Femcde  Dqtartment;  B.  Wallaoe, 
Amton^g  P.  W.  Payne,  Pkgmobggg  JUL  B. 
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Stott»  (VwMMNtal  IkpctrtoMA;  M.  Allen, 

Namlwr  of  •tadinls  (um  and  womeii), 

209. 

HAWom  CoLisoB  (Ouiover).  (Baport 

of  1872.)  Founded  1833.  President,  George 
C.  llcckinun  ;  alao Prt^mor iff  BibUoal Iiutruo- 
Uon  and  Ethic*. 

FacaUy  and  oOloen;  8.  H.  Thompaon, 
Malkmatics,  Mechanical  Philo»opftt/,  and  Ah 
tTonomy;  Jushiia  B.  Garritt,  Grttk:  Edward 
J.  Hamilton,  Logic  and  MtiUal  Piiilo$ophif ; 
E.  ThompMn  NdBon,  Natural  Sdettm;  H. 
B.  Yoiinj;,  Assitlant. 

number  of  •tndenti^  1S7. 

Imdiaxa  Univksbitt  (Bloomingtoa). 
Founded  1828.  Pmident,  Cyrot  Nntt;  db 
Professor  4/ Uoni,  MttOoi,  mi  PdUieal  Phi- 

ioso/ifii/. 

Professors :  ThoopUlm  A.  Wylie,  Natural 
Philotofihy;  Riclwrd  Owen,  Noiatal  Seimtt 
and  Chemiitiiff  Daniel  Kirkwood,  Mathemat- 
ics; Elinha  Rallantinc,  Greek;  George  W. 
Hos3,  Enijlt'gh  Lilerature,  and  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Teaching;  Edward  T.  Cox,  GmIo- 
James  Thompson,  MiUtcuy  Setaact  and 
Cnil  EiKjineerin'j ;  Anui  Atwater,  Latin; 
John  L.  Gay,  English  Literature  ;  llennann 
B.  Boi^n,  Modem  Languages ;  Tilghman  H. 
Mallow,  Walter  B.Hoqgbtoa.  Tutors. 

Law  department:  Samuel  B.  Ferkina«  B. 
E.  Rboads. 

Medical  department :  G.  W.  Mears,  06- 
iMnet;  tt  W.  Wltef,  Ckmkhriff  3.  A.  Com- 
inc;or,  Surgery ;  R.  N.  Todd,  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Medicine  ;  T.  B.  Ilan'ey,  Diseases 
of  Women  and  Children ;  L.  D.  Waterman, 
Anatamg  and  CKaieal  Surgenf ;  W.  B.  Fleteli> 
er.  Physiology  ;  Thad.  M.  Stevens,  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  Toxicology,  and  Annli/h'cal  Chem- 
ittrgi  Doagan  Clark,  Materia  Medica  and 
ThBtapnttea ;  C.  E.  Wright,  Aseoset  of  Eye 
and  Ear;  8.  C.  TomUowm,  Dmomtralar  if 
Jjiatomf. 

Nomber  of  students,  358. 

NOBTH-WESTBRW  CHRISTIAN  UsiVERSITT 

(Indianapolis).  (Report of  1872.)  Founded 
1855.    President,  O.  A.  Burgess. 

Faculty  and  oUier  college  oflleers :  W.  M. 
Thrasher,  Mathemaiict  and  Astronomy;  Hnrvoy 
W.  Wiley,  fxitin;  Samm-l  K.  lloshour,  Mond 
Sciet}ce  and  Greek;  Alfictl  Fairhurst,  Natu- 
ral Sciences  and  Hiatory ;  Catharine  Merrill, 
BeOa-LeUmt  jEtAeikB,  and  English  rJtera- 
tnra;  Byimi  R.  ElUott»  Beat Ettata  and  Crimi- 


nal  Law;  Boratio  C.  Neweonrt.  Egnify  Jtim- 
prudence;  Chark's  P.  J.icoli-^,  Nndtrfil  nndMft' 
nicipnl  Ltiw ;  C  E.  Ilollcubcck,  /i<»'h  Lc^^fiijig 
and  Commercial  Imw  ;  U.  J.  Schonackcr,  liar- 
manyaad  Compo$ilica;  A.  O.  Aleott,  fitoev- 
tion  ;  Mn.  E.  J.  Price,  Princifnd  of  Academ- 
ic Department;  Gcrnrd  Manv,  Modem  lyin- 
gtujges ;  D.  L.  Thomas,  Latin ;  E.  T.  Lane, 
Latin;  J.  W.  Lowber,  Greek;  J.  Q.  Thomas, 
Mathematics;  J.  A.  Roberts,  Englidk  £ctera- 
tare :  Retta  D.  Brown,  Prumdnship. 

Number  of  students  (men  and  women), 
345. 

Smitbsox  Collroe  (Logansport).  Found- 
ed 1871.  President,  Paul  R.  Kendall;  uZsa 
Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy, 

Fimltj:  Mro.  Caiottne  a  Kendall,  Latfy 

Priadpal,  and  Professor  of  Motlem  Laagaagaa 
and  Literubire ;  Howard  U.  Burrin^rton,  An- 
cient Lauguagts  atui  LiUralure;  L  Thornton 

Osmond,  iVoteral  Sdeneeat  Taylor  B.  Fteteh- 

er,  Mathematics ;  E.  A.  Hall,  Commercial  De- 
partment i  D.  Scott  Evaas^  PauUii^  and  Um 
ArU. 

NnmlMr  of  ■todenu  (men  and  womea). 
IM. 

UXIVERSITT    OF    NOTRB    DaMB  (NotTB 

Dame).  (Report  of  1672.)  Founded  1842. 
FMident,  W.  Gbrby . 

Faculty  and  other  ooUegt  ottoers:  A. 

Lcraonnier,  Director  of  Studies :  A.  Grander, 
Prefect  of  lieHgicn;  N.  H.  Gillt^pie,  English 
Lilmdan!  Joaepb  C.  Carrier,  Aoteral  Sd- 
ences ;  M.  B.  Brown,  Philosophy  and  Dogmatic 
Thfolfiqy;  T.  L.  Vagnier,  Natural  Philosophy 
and  Chemistry;  P.  Lauth,  Gtrman ;  L.  Ney- 
rou,  Anadomy  and  Pkymehgy;  John  Lancli, 
German  ,*  Jacob  Lauth,  Aa/t'n ;  E.  Lilly, 
Music;  J.  A.  O'Connt'll,  (irfrk  and  Latin; 
T.  E.  Howard,  EngUsii  Literature  and  Astrono- 
my ;  J.  A.  Lyons,  Latm  ;  W.  J.  Ivors,  Hbcfte- 
maties;  L.  G.  Tun;.%  Book-keeping  and  Com- 
mercial Law;  M.  T.  Corby,  Voad  Music; 
M.  A.  J.  Baasen,  Greek,  Latin,  and  German ; 
P.  Ibote^  Lam;  C.  A.  B.  Von  Waller.  Draio- 
ia§ and  Painting ;  James  A.  O'Reilly,  Greek  ; 
A.  W.  Arlington,  Latin:  D.  A.  Clark,  Mothn- 
matics. 
Number  of  studenta,  421. 

Wabash  Colleob  (Crawfordsvillc). 
Fonndeil"  1834.  President.  Joseph  F.  Tnttle  ; 
also  Professor  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philoso- 
ahf» 

Faculty  and  other  college  officers:  Ed- 
mnad  0.  Hovey,  Chemistry  and  (Mtgy; 
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Caleb  Mills,  Grtek ;  SamDcl  S.  Thomson, 
IjAm :  John  L.  Campbell,  Mathematics,  Nat- 
uml  PkUmophf^  md  Attnmmfi  WUliam  C* 

White,  T'Jft  rir,  Gmmn,  and  French;  Henry 
B.  Cftrrin;;ton,  Militnrif  Sri'mre  ;  Daniel  A 
BttaKtt,  PfinciptU  o/'  Prejxiratorif  LkjKirtmetU  ; 

Hfttthew  U.  WlunM,  JMOcwte  Prineipal 
P.rpantmy  DepautmuA;  Geoigtt  C  Butler, 

Hfnnr  R.  Thomson,  Tutors. 
Number  of  studenu,  268 

ILLINOIS. 

ABiiiODmrCot.L«OK  (Abingdon).  (Report 
of  1^72.)    Foiiii>l.  <l  185.3.    President,  J«mcs 

Philosophy. 

FacnltT  and  other  college  offloen:  A.  Jnd- 
ton  TbomAon,  Andent  Lmgmigm;  Alter! 

Linn,  Mathrmntics  and  Astmnomtf ;  Judgt)  Der- 
ham,  Xiiturnl  ami  Physical  Sciences ;  Aaron 
Prince  Atcn,  BeUes-LeUret  and  Elocution; 
ElaabeOi  Lynn,  Dmmf  and  PsMny;  Ibj 
Hini-i.  Miisic:  A.  J.  Thomson,  Ptimamkip 
and  Phnti  y^rriphi^  :  A.  Lovitt,  Elocution. 

Number  of  siudeats  (men  and  women), 
IM. 

Auraia  OoujiOB  ((hwiiviUe).  (Report 

of  1872.)    Founikvl  1837.  Presidept,  John 
B.  White;  also  Pr^euar  ^ InUlUctml  a»d 
Moral  Philotophf. 
FlKoltf  ftnd  odier  cotlegv  offieen ;  Blin* 

beUi  8.  Demary,  English  and  MtUhematics  ; 
Artie  Hnimbarh.  hilin,  r>niw'inn,  and  Paint- 
iag;  Juliette  White,  Rhetoric  and  English  Lit- 
m^me;  Martha  T.  Learned,  Lahn  and  Math' 
nwHiat  Ad^le  Oroo,  French  and  German; 
Annie  L.  Kiclfaidion,  Miuieg  Kats  Chitten- 
den .  Masic. 
Number  of  students  (women),  115. 

AnonsTAKA  Collbob  (Paxton),  (Gene- 
Ma).  Fonnded  I860.  FnMuki,  T.  N. 
Hasselqnist. 

Facnltr  and  other  college  officers:  H. 
Heck ;  A.  R.  Cerrin ;  C.  O.  Granece. 

Nnmher  of  ftodonli,  61. 

Blackbuxv  Ubivbbsitt  (CarlinTtlle). 
(Report  of  1872.)  Founded  — ^.  Presi- 
dnt,  John  W.  Bailij :  otto  Pr^kuat  «f  TV 

Faculty  and  other  coU^  officers  :  Robert 
Bw  Mioton,  Mathamatiet;  John  B.  L.  Soule, 
Amemd  Lmgmsui  J.  D.  Conkgr,  Chemittry 
•nd  Natmral  History ;  C.  A.  Wood,  Modtm 

Lanfftuvfes  ;  Kate  HoMen,  Assistant. 
Nomber  of  itudenta  (men  and  women), 


Eobbka  College   (Eureka).  Founded 
1852.   President,  A.  M.  Weston ;  also  Pro- 
fitBor  nf  OnA  and  of  Saertd  EJtmibm. 

FaciTlty:  A.  S.  Fi<>her,  Mathematics;  J. 
M.  Allen,  Mental  and  Mora!  I^hilosophy,  and 
English  Literature;  B.  J.  Radford,  La/in,  also 
Uhmrkuk  f  (yp.  Haf  ,  NahmU  Seimen  md 
Modrm  Ijonguages,  also  Curator  of  Museum  f 
£.  H.  Plowe,  Vix-al  ami  Iiisfnitwrital  Music. 

Number  of  students  (men  and  women), 
844. 

Fkbrt  Hall  Toun?  T.n'Ues'  Collc[rc  (of 
Lake  Forest  Univeraity),  (Lake  Forest). 
Founded  1869.  President,  Edward  P.  Wei- 
ton;  vim Pn^^9$or of  Udaphjftka and LUera- 
iufi. 

Board  of  instruction:  William  E. Pattce, 
Nahtral  Seiatte$ ;  ]£ia  Caroline  E.  Pendleton, 

Morals  and  Mathfrnatics  ;  Mme.  F.  Guantieri, 
Fu  m  h  ami  Mn<iic ;  Mi-^9  Anna  Stoorklein, 
Modem  Languages ;  Miss  Martha  L.  Hatha* 
waj,  Latin  <md  English ;  Mn.  L  H.  Benson, 
En^ish  Branches;  Emil  Licblinf:!^,  Ongon, 
and  Piano;  Miss  Mnrtha  E.  We^tr.n,  PianO' 
forte ;  Elias  Boguc,  Vocal  Music ;  Mrs.  Annie 
Skillman,  Piano-forte;  Miss  Jennie  Dajton, 
Drawing  and  PeAding;  Wm  Mary  E.  Bem^ 
diet.  Preparatory  Depni  tmrnt ;  James  Gill, 
Vocal  Training  i  A.  Deudiar,  Etiguetie  and 
Calisthenics. 

Number  ef  Mndenti*  100. 

Illinois  College  (Jacksonville).  (Report 
of  1878).  Founded  1890.  President.  J.  M. 
Stnrtevant ;  also  Professor  of  Mentud  Sdam 

and  .^n'encp  of'  Cfn-emmrnt, 

Faculty  aud  other  college  officers:  Snmncl 
Adams,  CAeMuffy  and  Naturai  Philosophy  • 
UsBOn  Grosvcnor,  Mond  Philosophy  and  Eri- 
drnrfs  of  Christianity ;  W.  W.  llar?!ia.  /s/o- 
culion ;  liufua  C.  Crampton,  Maihemaiics  and 
Asinmomfff  Edward  A.  Tanner,  Latin; 
Henry  E.  Storrs,  yntural  Srirucf ;  George 
"W.  Bailey,  (Jr<,k  S.  F.  Sandall,  French,  Ger- 
man,  and  English  Literature;  Alfred  H.  Stur- 
tavant,  MaAmatknf  Edward  A.  Tanner, 
Librarian. 
Number  of  atadents^  55.  884. 

lunroiB  Fbiuu  Colums  (/aekioa* 

Tille).  Fonnded  1847.  President,  W.  H. 
DeMotte ;  also  Professor  of  Moral,  Political, 
and  Natural  Sciences. 

Board  of  Inltruciort :  Brndlae  Lb  Alljnit 

Bi^er  English ;  Helen  M.  McGowan,  iMtin 
Cora  Valentine,  Mathematics ;  Sara  E.  Stout 
Primary  Ikpartmtnt ;  A.  E.  Wimmersted^ 
Unmet  Anna  A.  Grm,  Jfusie;  lln.  Xilft 
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O.  Browne,  Music,  Pni'nd'nfj,  and  Drawinq  ; 
Mile.  Miihlcmann,  French,  (Jerman,  and  Mu' 
tic;  G.  W.  Browne,  Uook-Leqiing  arid  Pen- 
muuhip ;  J.  P.  Willard,  Ltehmmr  m  Pl^fuAgg 

and  llijqiene. 
dumber  of  students,  175. 

iLLivom  IsDrsTuiAi.  Ujiivkrsitt  (Ur- 
bana).  Founded  1868.  Acting  Be^fent,  S. 
W.  Shattuck. 

Facul^  and  other  eoU^offloen:  Wniiftm 

M.  Baker,  Ett^iA  Language  ami  Literature; 
A.  P.  S.  Stunrt,  ChnniMry ;  Slillraan  W, 
Robinson,  Meduutical  Science  and  Engineer- 
infft  Tbomfti  J.  Borrfll,  Botany  rmd  Hwiieii- 
tttre;  S.  W.  Sliattuck,  Malftematics ;  Edward 
Snyder,  Military  Tactics,  DwA'-k/vping,  and 
Gt'rman ;  D.  C.  Taft,  J.  F.  Carej,  J.  B. 
Webb,  M.  MHet,  W.  C.  Flag|r. 

Instrnctoni  and  assistants :  C.  W.  Silver, 
C.  \V.  Rulfo.  G.  U.  Sh  iwhiiM,  C.  N.  Rickcr, 
E.  G.  Walker,  J.  P.  Campbell,  P.  Gcnna- 
dius;  Miss  L.  B.  Fatchen,  Music  and  Drtuo- 
mg. 

Namber  of  itiideiitt  (men  «id  wmnen), 

Illinois  Soldiers'  Colleob  (Fnlton). 
(TJcf.ort  ot  1872.)  Founded  1867.  President, 
Lvaiuier  II.  Potter ;  also  Pvofwar  of  Mental 
mi  Mend  Sama, 

Faculty  and  other  collegfc  officers :  Charles 
W.  Fceks,  Mnthfmatics,  Milihiry  and  Com- 
mercial Science ;  Citxirgo  W.  Woodward,  Aj^ 
dent  and  Modtm  Languoffea ;  Olin  F.  Matti- 
•00,  Natural  Science ;  Moses  Soole,  Ltut' 
ptaqe;  John  0.  Gnrinon,  PemnoMJ^p. 

Kamber  of  students,  132. 

Kkox  College  (Galcsburp).  (Report 
of  1S72.)  Founded  1838.  President.  John 
P.  Gulliver;  a/«o  Professor  of  PhUotophg  and 
JStthttia. 

Faculty  and  othef  college  officers:  Henry 
E,  Ilitehcock,  Miuhemaiics  and  Natural  Plv- 
iosophjf ;  Albert  Hurd,  Chemistry  and  Natural 
Seiam;  Oeoige  Chnrchill,  Principal  of 
Academy ;  Milton  L.  Com'^tock,  Mathematics, 
Natural  Philasophj,  and  Astronomy ;  Llewel- 
lyn Pratt,  Latin,'  Henry  M.  Tyler,  Greek 
and  Germnn;  John  W,  Burgess,  Logic,  Rhe- 
toric, Engl i ah  /Aterature,  and  Political  Science  ( 
John  H.  Easntian,  GreeJc  and  Latin;  Susan 
H.  Ward,  Princiinl  of  Ladies'  Si  minary ; 
Ruth  K.  Colbr,  t)rawing  and  Painting; 
Hetta  L.  II.  Ward.  AeeiebmttVMXjlvm  Sey- 
mour,  French,  Mitsic,  and  Light  Qgmimetieef 
Mary  F.  Disbrow,  Music :  FloffMloe  A.  Ten> 
ney.  Drawing  and  Painting. 


Nnmber  of  etadanli  (men  and  women), 
26ft. 

LonanD    TTimmBSiTr  (Oaleebofg). 

(ReiJortof  1872.)  Fonndwl  1852.  President, 
James  P.  Weston  ;  also  Professor  of  IntsUec 
tual  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

Fnenl^  and  othwoolleire  ofleeis ;  William 

Livinp'tono,  Natural  Science;  John  V.  N. 
Standish,  Malh(mntirs  and  Astmnomy ;  Isnac 

A.  Parker,  Greek  and  ImUh  ;  C.  S.  Kendall, 
FnmA  and  German ;  BImore  Chaae^  Pnnei- 
pal  of  the  Preparatory  Department. 

Number  ol  atudema  (men  and  women), 
15&. 

IfoKsnynm  CoLxmn  (Lebanon).  Found- 
ed 1828.  PreMdcnt,  Robert  Allyn  ;  also  Pro- 
fesaor  of  Mental,  Moral,  and  Social  Sdenee, 
and  Fiscal  and  Financial  Agent. 

JfeaAsf  and  other  coU^  officen :  OliTer 
V.  Jones,  Mathematics  and  Aetronomy,  also 
Librarian;  Samuel  II.  Dcncen,  lAitin ;  Wil- 
liam F.  Swahlcn,  Greek  and  German;  Evan 

B.  Bdwnrds,  Physics,  Notmd  Hietory,  and 
JSngUtk  Littraiure ;  Henry  H.  Homer,  CivU 
and  Common  Law;  Robert  Kidd,  Elocution. 

Number  of  students  (men  and  women), 
Sftft. 

Monmouth  College  (Monmouth). 
Founded  1856.  President,  David  A.  Wallaoe; 
also  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy. 

Faenltj  and  other  college  <^oen :  A.  M. 
Black,  Greek  and  Hebrew;  J.  R.  Doig,  Ltd' 
in ;  Alexander  Yonnp,  Evidmrea  of  Chri»m 
tianity;  J.  C.  Hutchison,  Natural  Science  f 
J.  H.  Wilion,  Mathemalke  ft  Thomae  H. 
Ropers,  Mathematics;  A^nes  Stran<r,  French 
and  German  ;  John  A.  Gordon,  English  fjtn- 
guage;  S.  H.  Price,  Music;  J.  M.  Martin, 
PenmanMp  and  Book-keeping ;  Mias  Annipta 
Watt,  Drawing,  Painting,  ,*  John  A.  Qoi^ 
don,  Librarian. 

Number  of  students  (men  and  women), 
372. 

NORTB-WESTERN  COLLEOE  fNaporvillo). 

Founded   1860.    President,  A.  A.  Smith; 
also  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science. 

Fnenlty:  F.  W.  Hddner,  German;  H.  C. 
Smith,  Latin  ;  U.  H.  Ros^weilcr,  Mathematics 
awl  Natural  Scirnce ;  A.  Huelster,  Greek  ;  C. 
F.  Ilassweiler,  i^rencA ;  Miss  Nancy  J.  Gun- 
nhigham,  Preeeptnee,  and  TVoeikr  ^  Atna* 
ing;  J.  G,  Cro^9,  Penmanship;  J.  L.  Roekey, 
Accounts;  H.  H.  Cody,  Commera'at  Law;  H. 
C.  Smith,  Vocal  Music;  Miss  Minnie  P. 
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Cody,  Insfrumenial  Mune;  ii'm  Mar/  £. 
Cropsejr,  Painting. 

Nnmber  of  itaflaiitt  {mm  taA  women), 
S96. 

VoKTBoWBSTSBxllNiTEitsiTr  (EraiiBton). 

Fwindcd  1855.  President,  Charlt  s  H.  Fowler ; 
aUo  Pro/tssor  of  Moral  and  IiUeUedual  Phi- 
htophy. 

Faculty:  Daniel  Bonbright,  Latimf  Oliver 
Marcy,  Batumi  I/iiUnn/  and  Pfitfxics ;  LoutS 
Ki^tler,  Grtek;  David  Hilton  Whoeler,  Eng- 
iUk  lAmdm  owl  Himoty ;  Jaliu  F.  Kellogg, 
iiaAmitiics;  Robert  L.  Cumnock,  ^/oculMii; 
Henry  M.  Banni<tcr,  Curator  of  Muse»m  ; 
Uenr/  S.  Carhart,  Cioil  Engineeriruf ;  Cbaulus 

Garrett  Biblical  Institnte:  Hcorjr  Bannte* 
ter,  Ext^tical  Tkmlogy;  Miner  Bavmond, 
Systemaiic  Theoiorfif;  Francis  D.  Hemen- 
way,  BAtuo  and  Bibikat  Lkeratmt, 

Cbica^  Medical  College:  N.  S.  Davis, 
Dfori  of  Fanilti/,  and  Profestor  of  Prinripl^ 
and  Practice  of  Medicine,  and  Clinical  Medi' 
ebu;  W.  H.  Bjfbrd  and  B.  O.  F.  Roler,  Ob- 
ste tries,  and  Ditmtea  "!'  Wonifn  and  Childrrn  ; 
Edmund  Andrews,  Sunjery ;  H.  A.  Johnson, 
Dimues  of  Regpirator^  and  Circulatory  Organs  ; 
K  P.  Meniman,  Ot^anfe  CRemut^  mi  Tan- 
9otf>iy  ;  Ralph  N.  Isham,  Surgical  Anatony 
and  OfHrati<m$;  J.  H.  IloUister,  Patholorry 
and  PatitUogicai  Anatomy;  J.  S.  Jewell,  Pty- 
tkakfieal  Mtdiam  and  y«rm»  Dkeam; 
Tbomas  Bernn,  Hygiene;  B.  J.  Patterson, 
Medical  Jnn'ffirudmce ;  Daniel  T.  Nelson, 
Physiology  and  Histology  ;  William  E.  Quine, 
Maiaria  M«£m  and  Tkarapailiat  B.  IL 
Haines«  Inorganic  Chemistry;  Samnel  Jones, 
Ophthtdmolojfi  and  Olo/o(j>/ ;  Julicn  S.  Sher- 
man. Saryrry ;  Tbomas  b.  ik)ud,  Dttnonstror 
itr  ^  AnOtamtf, 

Evanston  College  for  Ladica :  Frances  E. 
WillarJ,  President  and  Instructor  in  Tluory 
and  History  of  Fine  Arts ;  Kate  A.  Jocluon, 
Frtmtkf  Miaerva  B.  Kornm,  Bktanft  Oscar 
A.  Mayo,  Instrumental  Music;  Anna  Lewis, 
Vocal  Music  ;  11.  Muria  Pcttcngill,  Oil  PaiiU- 
iitg;  Mary  L.  McClure,  Drawing;  Mary  J. 
SaffMd,  PhiiBidoiff  and  Bggkntf  Harriet  S. 
Beedt  Financial  Secretary;  S.  Norton  and 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Norttm,  Suptrintendents  ^  Uoim 
Department. 

FMpaiatoryaehml:  Gcoiige  W*  Window, 
Latin;  Robert  Baird,  GreA;  Edwin  H. 
Shxader,  Mathemalirj  and  Physics ;  Marietta 
I*.  Palmer,  Eiiglisli;  Edwurd  L.  Parks, 
Omkf  WQImr  O.  Ptat,  MaAamatkt  t  Chaan- 
oey  0«iiNe»IafM;  ILH.  HoitOM,  fVe^^tamd 


Number  of  stadents  (mea  480,  women 
132),  612. 

QvixcT  CoixEOB  (Qoincy).  Report  of 
167S).  Foonded  1894.    Fkeiident,  Geoige 

W.  Gray  .•  aUo  Professor  t^MoiUld  oniiivnl 
Philosf^ihy  and  Mathematics. 

Faculty  and  other  college  ofllcera :  D.  £. 
Wbeder,  Mathmatktf  B.  W.  Gray,  Latin 
and  Greek;  D.  L.  Mosselman,  Penmanship 
and  Principal  Cnmmrrcial  Depttrlment ;  II.  J. 
Randall,  Natural  Science;  C.  J.  Lcutrcll, 
Vtedand  tnalnmtntal  Made;  Madame  Pr^ 
td,  French  ;  Emma  A.  Bfacrtz,  German  ;  Har- 
riet E.  Glen,  Painting  and  Drawing;  EUa 
Cassidy,  Principal  of  Model  School, 

Number  of  etudeiiti  (men  end  women), 
258. 

Shdhtleff  Colleob  (Upper  Alton). 
Founded  188S.  Prendent,  A.  A.  Kendrick. 

Faculty  and  other  officers  :  Orlando  L. 
Castle,  Oratory,  lihetoric,  and  Pf /Us- /litres  ; 
Oscar  Howes,  IxUin  and  Greek;  Justus  Bulk- 
ley,  Ckunh  W^larg  and  PdUg ;  Charlea  Fa!p> 

man,  Mathematics  and  Natural  PlUosnphy^ 
also  Chemistry,  Gfoloijy,  and  Mlneralo^fi/ ;  N. 
M.  Wood,  Systematic  Theology  and  History  of 

Doetrinti  Jamea  M.  Stiller,  BOIieai  Utai^ 

tnnand  Itntcrpretation  ;  E.  M.  Joslyn,  Medi' 
cine  and  Phi^ftiolorjy  ;  Gcorjxc  B.  Dodjrc,  Alil- 
cipcU  of  Pre/taratory  Departtnmt ;  L.  C.  Don- 
aldaon,  Amiakmlt  Me>7  Jnlie  Jewett,  J«sm«> 
ant ;  Washington  Lcverett,  Librarian. 

Number  of  itadenta  (men  and  women), 
194. 

St.  lojTATiua  Collboe  (Chicago). 
Founded  1870.    President.  Rev.  A.  Duracn. 

Faculty  and  officers  :  J.  S.  VenUn,  I^Tce- 
Prmdentand  Pr^tet  of  Stndim{  J.  O.  Yen- 
ncman,  Gred-,  iMtinfOHd  Oerman.aho  Lihra- 
rian ;  J.  J.  Stephens,  Greek,  Latin,  Engtinh, 
and  Algebra;  A.  Lambert,  Greek,  Latin,  Eng- 
JM,  and  FmsA;  P.  Clmmbeilaine,  Sngliak, 
Arithmetic  and  Book-krepin'i ;  O.  J.  RciUy, 
Prep<iratory  Class';  A.  liiuiilHirt  and  J.  J. 
Stephens.  Prefects  of  Discipline 

Nnmber  of  atodcnli,  146. 

UmvaasiTT  of  Chicaoo  (Chicago). 
(Report  of  1872).  Founded  1859.  Presi- 
dent,  John  C.  Barrooghs  ;  edao  Profkmr  ^ 

Moral  and  Intellectiuil  Philosophy. 

Faculty  nnd  other  College  officers  :  Jamea 
R.  Boise,  Greek ;  William  Mathews.  Hhelarie 
and  Englith  Literature;  Alonxo  J.  Howe, 
Mathematics;  J.  William  Stearn-*,  Latin; 
Tranum  Henry  Safford,  Astronoaig;  ilenty 
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Booth,  Lnw;  I.  W.  Foster,  PA^mm;  C.  Gil- 
bert Whcfkr,  Chrmhtry:  John  C  Freeman, 
Grtek  and  Latin ;  C.  K.  HichnnI  Muller,  Ger- 
man; William  A.  Metcalf,  MaihenuUic$ ;  E. 
M.  Booth,  £ZDM(jM;  H.  H.  Holmet,  Dnuo- 

Number  of  stadoaU,  329. 

Wmlstaw  Uhitsrbitt  (Bloom inf^ton). 
(Report  of  1872.)  Founded  I  , "52.  rresiiloiit, 
Oliver  8.  MumcU  ;  also  Frofusor  of  Ethic* 
and  Mdaphyties. 

Facnlty  nnd  other  Oolt^  offloert :  H.  C. 
DeMotte,  Mnthiiniatirs ;  J.  R.  Jaqnes,  Greek 
and  Grrman ;  li,  S.  Porter,  A(jriculture  and 
Naturtd  Scieiue ;  b.  S.  tlaroill,  ElociUion  and 
£i»pU$k  LUeratan;  O.  B.  Oow,  Laim, 

^Rmber  of  etntaits,  SIS.  ■ 

WssTTiBLD  C0LI.BOB  (Westfield).  Re- 
port of  187S.)  Eottnded  1861.  President, 
Sannuel  R.  Allen ;  aUo  Projuw  <^  Mental 

and  Moral  Sf:ience. 

Faculty  and  officers :  David  Shuck,  Alathe- 
matie$f  William  O.  Tobqr,  Aitekid  Lat^- 
guages  and  Literature ;  Rachel  H.  W.  Tobcy, 
PrincijHil  of  Ladies'  Deparlinent ;  William  U. 
Sbncy,  Book-keeping  and  Ptntaamhip ;  Mary 
B.  Bright,  Mvrici  0.  W.  Featnr,  Drawing 
and  PaintiMf  $  William  H.  Armantnmti  £<- 

krarinn. 

Number  of  students  (men  and  women), 
169. 

WnKATON  CoM-BOE  (Whcaton).  (Report 
of  1872.)  Founded  .  President,  Jona- 
than Blanehavd ;  dbo  Fnfimr  <f  Inuttedml 
Old  Moni  Phil  .snpfnj. 

Faculty  and  other  colk-j^c  officers  :  John 
Calvin  Webster,  Wielonc,  Logic,  and  Belles- 
Lettmt  Joseph  ATei7  Bent,  ifathematie$  and 
Natural  PhHotOfk§!  Oscar  Fletcher  Luinry, 
Ancient  Langwigea ;  Freeborn  CJarrct'-on  Ba- 
ker, i/ustc;  Alfred  Hadley  limit,  Fhyaioiogjf 
and  Hggiemf  Billot  Whipple,  NiaHotd  Sd- 
tncr  anil  Latin;  Jacob  Franklin  Ellis,  Princi- 
pal f>f'  /'njHiratory  Departmfni ;  Liiura  Root 
Johnson,  Principal  of  Female  Department  { 
Walker  Bfifner,  Principal  c/*  Coinminial  Dt' 
partment;  Charles  AlbcrtBlatldiard»  Penman- 
ship  aud  Gymnastics;  Herman  Augustus  Fis- 
cher, German;  Sarah  Atterslej Baker, ifusic. 

Number  of  students  (men  and  nonua), 

sss. 

IOWA. 

CoHNELL  College  (Mt.  Vernon).  Fonnd- 
ed  1857.  Pmidenty  Bct.  William  F.  King; 


ofM  Prtfinar  ^  Moral  and  tnUStdtnd  PhSoh 

nphij. 

Faculty  :  Alonzo  Collin,  Natural  Sdmces; 
H.  J.  Cooke,  PrecejArest,  German,  and  Hislan/; 
Hogh  Bofd,  Onekand SaUng  Isaac T.  Web- 
•ter,  Civil  Engineet  ing  and  Military  Science. ;  j 
Sylvester  N.  Williams,  Mathematics  ;   Hsm-  • 
line  H.  Freer,  LiUarian,  and  Fnncipai  Prf  ' 
ftaratanf  and  Narwud  Departmnta ;  Amanda  * 
F.  Flasket,  Perspective,  Drawing,  and  Painting;  * 
Mary  A.  Neff,  /xingnages  and  Mathematics  ; 
Gcain  M.  Wilde,  A*sittant  Teacher;  Felix 
Fleedker,  /asfnoMnCal  Mmk;  I,  H.  Bmin, 
Vocal  Mtmet  Samuel  R  Goodjev,  Booh'  ! 

keeping  and  Penmanship.  | 
Number  of  students  (men  and  women),  I 
850.  I 

Iowa  Agbicultural  Collkob  (Ames). 
(Report  of  1872.)  Founded  185S,  Preudent, 
A.  S.  Welch;  a<so  Pr^huor  ^  MwM  and 

Moral  Phihk'iophy. 

Faculty  and  other  colU^^  officers :  George 
W.  Jonee,  Mathematics ;  James  Mathews,  Ag- 
riedtmn;  WiUiam  A.  Anthony,  PAysus  and 
Mechanics  ;  Albert  E.  Foote,  Cftemistry ;  James 
L.  Gcddes,  Military  'J'acdrs  and  Enyinefring  ; 
Charles  £.  Bcssey,  botany  and  Horticulture ; 
L P. Boberts,  Stipwiiatndent  ^ Farm;  JLuf 
Lordaoi^  Praaqtnm;  Aqguta  Mathewi^ 
3/msic. 

Number  of  students,  218. 

Iowa  College  (Orinncll).  Founded  1 847. 
President,  George  F.  Magoun ;  also  Profuaor 
oj  Mental  and  Moral  Seienee. 

Faculty :  Samuel  J.  Buck,  Mathematics 
and  Natural  Philosophy ;  John  Avery,  Ci  rrk, 
also  Modem  Languages  ;  Henry  Carmichacl, 
Chemistry  and  Natural  Sdence;  Arthur  S. 
Hardy,  Civil  Engineering,  Apf&td  Mattema- 

tics,  and  Military  Drill;  Richard  W.  Swan, 
Latin,  also  Associate  Princifxtl  of  Academy; 
Jesse  Macy,  Principal  of  Academy ;  Mrs.  Susan 
M.  O.  Sloan,  La^  Prawipal)  Edward  M. 
Boothi  Elocution ;  James  L.  Hill,  TWor; 
Charles  W.  Guernsey,  Tutor;  Miss  Helen 
S.  Whitcomb,  Lady  Assistant;  David  G. 
Bdmundson,  TVifor;  Thomes  Holyoke,  PJIy> 
tiology  and  Laws  of  I/eallh ;  John  F.  Dillon, 
Constitutioiml  and  Munici/xil  Law ;  Chester  C. 
Cole,  Elements  of  Law;  B.  W.  Swan,  LibrO' 
rum. 

Ilnaher  of  stndeati^  831. 

JOfWA  State  Universitt  (Iowa  City). 
(Beportori87S.)  Fonnded  1860.  Fterideai^ 
George  Thachtr;  alio  Pr^ouar  ofUaidtA  and 
Moral  SdeneOt 
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Prof-saors  :  Nafhnn  R.  Ticonanl,  Mnthmuit- 
i<f  and  AMronoauf ;  GttStavua  Hinriclu,  iP/iy«- 
irof  Seietwe;  Cbivleg  A.  Egg«;rt,  Moitm 
tjanfjmujf  :t  and  fjti  i  n'nn  :  William  G.  Ilivrn- 
moTid,  fjt'c :  Gcorgt;  G.  Wrij^hr,  (Jmistitntion- 
ai  iind  (JrimiHol  Liiw ;  ChoBter  C.  Cole,  CviH' 
mm'al  Lawf  Am<M  N.  Cttrner,  Latm; 
Charles  A.  White,  Xattinjl  St  i'  i-  r :  Stephen 
N.  Ft  Hows,  iJ'dnrtirs:  John  F.Dillon,  M'dl- 
cai  Jurisprudence  ;  William  F.  Peck,  ^un/t-ry  ; 
P.  J.  Fmnworth,  Materia  Medlea;  W.  8. 
Robflrtson,  Mnlieme;  W.  D.  Middleton.  /Vjy- 
»in/ofjy  and  Mirroscoptc  Anatoffi'/ ;  iJ.  C.  Shra- 
der,  OUiarii-i;  Leonard  F.  Parker,  Greek; 
EOflo  A.  Rich,  Madimaliet;  Cdia  A.  II. 
Ginrier,  Tjitin  William  C.  Preston,  Pfn/si'ad 
Sfirnce;  Sarah  F,  Louj^'hridgo,  yortiud  De- 
jpartMtaU;  Geoige  L  Kdlor,  English  Language 
amd  Utentwn;.  FmoE  B.  NOmt,  Phftieei 
Sdenoe ;  Otto  Schmidt,  German ;  O.  C.  Isbell, 
Music  ;  John  North,  Annlomif :  li.  W.  Pryce, 
iswrgtrif;  E.  H.  Llazen,  Up/uluUmoioif^  and 
Oldogg;  Hack  Rpii]ie7,  Inmmttg;  P.  T.  Smith, 
DtKUd  Surgery. 

Nambor  «f  ttudeats  (man  and  womflo), 
447. 

lovTA  Tatjor  Colleob  (Tabor).  Found- 
ed 1854.  President,  William  M.  Brooks; 
obo  Profhtar  of  IthHorh  and  Enylish  LiterO' 
twe. 

Faculty  :  Jame.«i  E.  Todd,  Natural  Sciences ; 
Johoaon  Wright,  Latin  and  Greek  ;  A.  S.  Mo- 
Plienon,  Prtparatori^  Lkpartmod;  Bmnui  F. 
GaKtoii,  Ladie^  DepaHmad;  B.  B.  G«er, 

MISSOURI. 

McGei!  College  (College  Monnd).  (Re- 
port of  187S.)  Foandcdl834.  President,  Kev. 
J.  B.  Mitdiell ;  al$o  Projeator  of  Ethics,  BeUct- 
Jjettre*,  and  Mt^tapftysics. 

Faculty  and  inatnirtora:  J.  S.  Howard, 
A'<x/»<m/  Science  and  Sacred  Literature  ;•  Ben 
EUGmhrie,  Gnek  and  Latm;  W,  J.  TMOfO, 
Pure  and  Applied  Mathematict;  R.  S  Matthews, 
Prinripal  of  PrrparcUory  Srhn^J  .-  S.  A.  Mitch- 
ell, Principal  of  Primary  School ;  Laura  A. 
Howell.  Inttrumenitd  Ifnrie  and  PauOing ;  D. 
C  TTlllll r,  Voral ^fu$ic ;'U\jiBC  Vuille,  French, 
Oerman,  and  IJe'iTf  ir ;  J  W.  Hudwn,  Pn'nn'jtal 
ef  Commercial  School ;  Kate  Bearer,  Guitar ; 
M-  SUMS  Baby,  i/afnon. 

Kombor  of  ttadMitt  (mm  and  wonun), 

Sr.  Lomt  UmrmsiTT  (St.  Loub). 
7ott9dedl8S9.  Fmidsnt,  8.  J.  ZealuuL 


P'HcuIty  and  otficers :  P.  J.  TA'V!4<>n,  17er- 
PresUeni  and  Prejert  of  Studies  ;  W.  li.  Hill, 
Jfentel  ondMond  PhQomupky ;  6.  Leib,  ATofAe* 
maticx  tiiul  f'lit/sics :  F.^J.  Boudreaux.  C%emM> 
tn/ ;  J.  N.  Poland,  lihctoric  and  El(ycnlinn  : 
IX  McErluue,  Poetry  ;  J.  P.  Friedeu,  liumani- 
tie$,  abo  Librarian  ;  M.  J.  Ham,  HHrnamHen; 
I.  Pan  ken,  Hmnamtiei ;  J.  Van  Knvtl,  //«• 
vtam'tifs,  alno  Prfparatory  CInxx ;  Ixmis  ]{.  Ber- 
geron, Rudiments;  J.  M.  Uayes,  (Jommiraal 
Conrmf  E.  D.  Kelly,  Shetorie  and  Booh- 
kMping ;  v.  SvagcTs,  Grammar;  M.  Conwix, 
Grammar,  alsti  German  :  11.  A.  Schaapman, 
Frendi;  W.  D.  Ellsworth,  Penmanship;  C. 
M.  Chanopin,  F.  L.  Weinman,  B.  D.  Kelly, 
J.  Van  Krevcl,  D.  McErlnnc,  Preficts  of 
Disciplint  ;  C.  J.  Richtor.  H.  Vo^t,"  P.  M. 
Enzinger,  Music;  T.  L.  Papin,  Physicaa. 

Nnmber  of  atiidettta,  408. 

St.  Vin cent's  Coixeob  (Cape  Girar- 
deau).  (Report  of  1872.)  Fonaded  1648. 

President,  Anthony  Vcrrina. 

Faculty  and  otBcen :  T.  M.  O'Donoghne, 
BheUme,  Hmlury,  and  Moral  PkOooophy ;  Se- 
cundns  Lavizeil,  Theology ;  William  A.  Ryan, 
K'lii'i'^li  Grammar  and  Composition:  John  A. 
Moloney,  ijiUin  attd  Geography ;  L.  J.  Pieper, 
Greek  and  MatkemUkBt  John  J.  Lalley,  Rhet- 
oric and  Uittary;  T.  J.  G'Leary,  Commercial 
Sci(ncf';  James  O'llricn,  fMtin  and  Enijliah 
Liierature;  M.  Broquier^  French  Literature; 
Owen  McDonald,  Mathemaldea;  Thomas  Con- 
neas,  Chemistry ;  Ilormann  WolfT,  G>  nnan  f 
Nicholas  Redmond,  P(  nnvinship  :  K.  ChiUany 
Music;  Gubtave  A.  Ucnoing, /^/lystcum. 

Nnmber  of  atndenti,  177. 

TTHimnsiTr  ow  tbb  SrAn  ov  Mnsomu 

(Columbia).  (R«!portof  1872.)  Founded  1848. 
Pn^sidcnt,  DiUiii-l    lu-.-t'l ;       '  Professor  of 
Mental,  Moral,  and  Political  Philosophy. 
Facility  and  dther  college  ofltoers :  Jo^ph 

G.Norwood,  Natural  Scinice  and  Natural  Philo- 
nnphy :  Joseph  Ficklin,  3ia/A<?TOa//c.<;,  Mffmni- 
cal  Philosophy,  and  Astronomy ;  Oren  Boot, 
English  Language  and  Ltterature,  F^pendkf  and 
Grrman  ;  E.  L.  Ripley,  Principal  of  ffomud 
CcJlr'^c  :  John  Packer,  J  n'-iWir  fjanowifj^s  and 
Uterature ;  George  C.  Swallow,  Agriculture  ; 
R.  B.  Wade,  MUitarg  Science  and  Tactics; 
D.  W.  B.  Kurt/.,  Aasislanf  in  Ntrmal  College; 
C.  A.  Ripl'-y,  Asfd.^tiint ;  Man,'  B.  I?ead,  As- 
siaant ;  Charles  V.  Riley,  Ltcturer  on  Ento- 
mology. 

Number  of  stadenti  (men  ud  women), 
S95. 
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Wa8H1J(gtot»  University  (including 
Maty  Institute )  (St.  I>oui«).  Foanded  1857. 
Acting  Prosidt  nt.  W.  6.  FAio%;tJao  Pn^iuat 

of  PoIiti''nJ  I]ri>n<,ti\\j. 

Faculty  nnd  Oilier  coDeffe  officers:  Abram 
Litton,  Chemistn/  and  Phasic*;  Trnman  Id. 
Poet,  Jnoenf  mi  iMrnn  Hintonf;  George 
Engelmann,  Botany  mul  Natural  Hi alorif ,  Cal- 
vin S.  Pennell,  Inlclirctuai  and  Moral  PhilosO' 
phy,  and  Ptiitcipai  of  Mary  Institute  ;  Sylves- 
ter Weterbonte,  Grtdt;  George  B.  Stone, 
BSutmet  Henry  Hitchcock,  Property 
fxiw;  Samuel  Trout,  Const itutirmnl  and  Ad- 
miralty Law  and  Practice;  Albert  Todd,  Con- 
veyancing; Alexander  Menin,  Internaiitmal, 
(Uiutitutional,  Admiral^f€md  Majitinw.  Law; 
Samuel  Ucbrr,  IHxtory  and  Srimrr  of  Law, 
Equity,  and  Succession ;  John  M.  Krum,  Roman 
Law ;  George  A.  Madill,  Real  Property  Law  ; 
Calvin  M.  \Vo<>dw»xdti^alhttHatiesaiidApfiluil 
Mechnnirs ;  George  E.  Jackson,  Latin;  Mar- 
shall S.  Snow,  Bellefi-Lettres ;  r^o]»oM  Noa, 
Modem  Lan/jtiaga ;  Henry  I'omcruy,  Asirono- 
'nuf  tmd  Matitematies :  Geotige  M.  Stewart, 
Mi  rrantile  Law  and  Contracts  ;  William  Eira- 
bc<k,  Prnctical  Astronomy;  WilliMni  B.  Pot- 
ter, Mining  and  Metallurgy;  lioderick  I^.Uom- 
bener,  La»  of  Ports,  Inmnmee,  Domestic  RelO' 
tions,  and  Evidence  ;  John  W.  Nohic,  Vlc.adings 
anil  f';\ir(irf  ;  V.  W fn.  Wacihr,  Arrliitfirtiire ; 
Dcnh.vm  Arnold,  Physics;  Charles  A.  Smith, 
Civii  and  MoAousicid  Enifineerinj  ,*  Frederic 
M.  Cmnden,  Elocution;  J  W.  Piitii<*on,  Draw- 
ing;  Hiram  L.  Peet,  Acadfinic  jtariinnit ; 
John  H.  Jeaks,  German;  Ltaac  N.  Cundall, 
Aeademie  Department ;  Thompson  L.  Bond, 
Mathematics;  Horace  A.  Bro\vii,  Academic 
Department :  Charles  H.  Stone,  Aradrmir  De- 
partment ;  Hugo  Huancl,  English  Branches  and 
German;  Waldemftf  Malmene,  Vocal  Music; 
Mrs.  Anna  C.  Hillman,  Preparatory  Depart' 
ment :  Mi--  In^z  R.  Borden.  Preparatory  De> 
parimcnt ;  >Ii«h  Amanda  Ford,  Princtpnl  of 
Primary  SJkj^m  :  Miss  Elizabeth  W.  I>cigh, 
JjHustaM  ui  Primary  Sekool, 

Ti-ncliers  in  Mary  Institute:  Calvin  S.  V<'n- 
nell, /V/V//X7/ ;  Miss  Murv  S.  Watkins,  fMtin 
andSaturnl  Science;  Miss  Henrietta  Sawyer, 
Prineipalof  Preparatory  Department ;  Mtn  M ar> 
garet  T.  Wallace,  Principal  of  Priman/  De- 
jKtrtment ;  Mii»8  Anna  Flintlmm,  Primary  De- 
partment; Miss  Florence  K.  H olden,  Penman- 
diip ;  Miss  Sarah  E.  Cole,  Natural  Science  and 
Mathematics ;  Miss  Maij  S.  Mack,  Natural 
Philosophy;  Mrs.  Hebecca  M.  Dean, ///'sfcriy, 
Physical  Gtography,  &c. ;  Miss  Roseihi  C.Jones, 
En^isk  Brandies ;  M'lsn  Mary  E.  Glidden,  /lead- 
ing and  Composition;  Miai  Battle  B.  Osgood, 


History  and  French ;  Mrs.  £Iixal>cth  P.  Pat- 
tison,  history,  &c  ;  Mmc.  Lonise  Grandjean, 
French;  Miss  Henrietta  .Mai in  Noa,  Cerman 
and  G>/ninast>c\ :  Miss  Kute  J.  Rraioard, 
Music;  Miss  Sophie  Desloge,  Drawing, 

Nnmber  of  atadeDto  (all  de|>aflneuta  of  flw 
vniTendtf ),  990. 

KANSAS. 

HionLAVD  UviTvitnTT  (Highland).  (Re* 
port  of  1872.)  Founded  1858.  President, 
J.  A.  McAfee;  alto  Professor  ofGroekand 

Moral  Science. 

Faeoltj  and  other  college  (^oera;  W.  T. 

Gage,  iMtin  and  Mathematics :  A.  S.  McCott- 
ncH,  Mental  Science,  Elocution,  and  Phetoric ; 
M.  Emma  Shipp,  Principal  of  Prtparatory 
Department:  Mn.  W.  T.  Gage,  EngliA 
Braneli  < :  Emma  F.  Poa<;e,  M'i<ir;  R.  W, 
McAfet;,  NiUural  PhiUtsopky;  John  Wilaoa, 

Penmanship. 

Number  of  atndenti,  197. 

Kansas  Stats  AoKicirLTtnuL  Collkoe 

(Manhattan).  Prefident,  Jo*cph  Denison  ; 
also  Professor  of  Uistory,  Political  Economy, 
and  Mental  and  Moral  Phffosi^y. 

Faculty:  B.  F.  Mudgo,  Natural  Science*; 
J.  H.  Lee,  Latin  and  Ennlish  Literature;  J. 
Everts  Piu tt,  J7uMema//cj  and  Vocal  Music; 
H.  J.  Detmen,  Veterinary  Science  and  Animtd 
Husbandry ;  Fred.  £.  Miller,  Practical  Afjrind- 
tnre,'and  Sfiperintendf^f  of  (tie  Farm;  E.  Gale, 
Horticulture,  and  Superintendent  of  the  Nursery  ; 
Linio  J.  WilKanis,  Drmeing  and  Tatar  f 
Hattie  V.  Wcrdcn,  Instrumental  Music;  Jennie 
Detmers,  Chemistry  and  Germaat  Ambrooe 
Todd,  Mechanics. 

Nnmber  of  students  (men  and  women), 
90S. 

St.  BR!TEmcT'»  College  (Atchison). 
Founded  1859;  chartered  1868.  President, 
Giles  Christoph ;  also  Professor  ofEwknm 

of  Christianity. 

Faculty  and  other  colle^x?  officers:  Pirrain 
Kouroly,  ijotin,  also  Prefect  of  Discijtline; 
Urlcan  Bayer,  MvaSe  and  German ;  Peter 
Kasscns,  Mathematics  and  Book-keeping,  also 
Pn  frrf  of  Studies;  Bon i fare  F.  Vmliovcn, 
English,  A'aturot  Philosophy,  and  Phofiwp-aph>j  ; 
Eugene  Bode,  Latin,  History,  and  Geography  ; 
W.  H .  K.  Larith,  itatufanr. 

Nnmber  of  students,  82. 

Unitbbsitt  of  Kaxbas  (Lawrence). 
(Beportof  1872.)  Fomided  1864.  PkeaMenl, 


College  LHreciory, 


MBlkMer;  olm  Profe$9or  of  ifymal  ami 

Faculty  and  other  co'.Ie^  officers :  David 
H.  Kobmsson,  An<:l'-nt  hxivjuagu  and  JUtera- 
ivt;  Frank  11.  Snow,  Satuwl  Sdemxsf 
IMerie  W.  BardtraO,  Mathemaiic$  and  En^- 

fmmo:  E.  P.  I-«onarfl,  M<'(h  rn  Lnnr^^n'm 
<ad  Piimti»n  :  D.  O.  K»?llogj:,  Emjiish  Lan- 
^rngtaad  Literature;  Mhert^ewmaxk,  Anato- 
mf  ad  PA^sio/o^ ;  W.  H.  Sttunden,  Cktmr 

iiiry;  J.  E.  Bartlctt,  Afusic. 

Namber  of  ■todenfeB  (men  and  mmMO), 

WISCONSIN. 

BnoiT  CoLLKOE  (Beloit).  (Report  of 
IJ'i.)  Founded  1847.  Picsident,  Aaron  L. 
Chapin;  also  Pro/auur  of  Uistory  and  CivS 
rwicy. 

linil^  and  other  college  olDccrs  :  Joseph 
Emerson,  Cr.^l-:  Jackson  J  Buslin.  ll,  Moth- 
maiictand  JSiUurai  Philo&oph>/  ;  Wiilium  Tor- 
ta,Latin;  James  J.  BlabdeO,  RteUeehiaimd 
IM Philosophy:  Lyman  S.  Rowland,  Rhet- 
c/nV  and  Ew/U^h  IJtnatiirf :  Jamc8  H.  Eaton, 
Ch'iw.-lrif  mid  Xdtnral  Science  ;  JohnP.  ITisk, 
Pwiofxii  of  preparatory  Departnmt;  PMV 
Hmdridnon,  Modem  Lamguagn, 

Himber  of  itodenta,  197. 

Lawkexcb  Univeb»itt  (Appleton). 
Poanded  1847.  President.  Gaofge  It  Sfede; 

«/*o  P,oh  s.^'>r  ufEthict  and  Cinl  Polity. 

Facility  an.r  othtr  college  officers:  Hiram 
A-Joocs,  Ancient  Languages  and  Liltraiwre, 
dn  Ukarim ;  James  C.  Foye.  Ckemi$tnfmd 

pljnctt  Wilbur  F.  Ydcmn.  ^f^lthrm^tirs  and 
Altmomir.  James  II.  Worman,  Modmi  Uis- 
iHy  and  Languages;  Oliver  P.  DeLand, 
Prmipal  Comaumal  &M;  BfarigaTet  J. 
fnot,  Latin  <md  German  ;  Louise  M.  Ilodg- 
kin»,  French  and  Botany ;  Annie  C  "White, 
Preparatory  Department;  Sclina  A.  Clarke, 
Drawing  and  Painting ;  Satah  8-  Fitch,  Jlasfc. 
Fmabsr  of  itadenta  (men  and  woomo). 


lIiLVACKBE  Fkmale  Coixbob  (Mflwao- 
te).  (Bepoit  of  t97S.)    Founded  li^ts. 

Piwident,  Mary  Mortimer,  with  Helen  M. 
Phillj[.s.  Dqxirlmnit  of  Moral  and  Mental  Spi- 
mce  and  Eridences  of  Chrislianitg. 
Facultv  and  other  ooDego  oflloen:  Helen 

F.  Brwse^  Goximphy  and  History :  Cnrolino 
E  Johnson,  ilatliematicji  and  Natural  Science; 
Franca  H.  Love,  Languages,  Belles-Litres^ 


BeUe»-Leltre8,  Cem^oidUm^  and  GymnatHa;  B. 

W.  Asi.fiant ;  S.  FJla  Nichols,  Primary 

School;  Alden  G.  Favillo,  Voml  Music;  Caro- 
line Mortimer,  Piano;  J.  E.  iMitchell,  Piano; 
Ellett  Z.  Field,  DrawtngandPaiiiting;  WOliam 
Bayt  r,  Fnnch  and  Cenuan, 
linmberofatndents,  165. 

BAcnni  CoLUOB  (Badne).  (Baport  of 
1872.)  Vonndad  IB5S.  FMiideD^JamaBDa 

Koven. 

Faculty  and  other  college  officers :  Edward 
B.  Spanlding,  Head  Matter  s  Homer  Wheeler, 

MaAematics:  Alexander  Falk,  Illstorjf  and 
German;  J.  J.  Elmendorf.  Philosophy  and 
BdUs-Ldtres ;  Dan.  Marvin,  Gmk;  George 
W.  Dean,  £a(moarf  Greek;  R  G.  Blaadal^ 
Chrmistryand  Geolo'jy;  Thomas  D.  Pitts, 
English  Literature:  M  S.  Vanlear  Heard, 
Latin  and  Greek;  G.B.Morgan,  Tutor;  M 
La  Bomharie,  French ;  8.  P.  Avery,  At$iikad; 
Amelia  Piper,  Assistant;  Kate  Piper,  wdss&f- 
ant :  G.  J.  Rowe,  Chtir  MaeUr{  Hmtf  B. 
Cornwall,  Curat'ir. 
Number  of  Biudents,  178. 

RiPOK  CoLLEOK  (Ripon).  (Report  of 
1872.)  Founded  18G3.  President,  William 
£.  Merriman;  aiao  Professor  of  Mmtid  and 
Moral  SdmoB, 

Faculty  and  officers :  Edward  H.  Merrell, 
Greek:  Theodore  Wilder,  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Philosophy;  WiUiam  M.  Bristol!, 
Latin:  Joaeph  M.  Geety,  /ttetonc  and  Eng-> 
lish  Literature;  Lyman  B.  Sporry,  Chemistry 
and  Natural  Science ;  John  C.  Fillmore,  Music ; 
C.  T.  Tracy,  Botany;  Luthera  H.  Adams, 
Qnde  and  Matkematiet  t  Maifha  E.  Freneh, 
English  Branehoif  Fmncea  E.  Wfldsr*  JFVentA; 
O.  M.  iS' ttU-ton,  Vocal  Culture. 

Number  of  students  (men  and  women), 
S28. 

UKivEBiiTY  OF  WISCONSIN  (Madisou). 
(Report  of  1872.)  Founded  1848.  Ftoaidant 
J.H.T«omlil7;  aim  Pn^uot  of  Mortal  and 

Moral  PhQosophy. 

Faculty  and  other  officers :  John  W.  Ster- 
ling,  Natural  Philosophy  andA^romnmf ;  John 
B.  Parkinson,  Mathematics ;  Stephen  H.  Car. 
pcnter,  Logic,  Rhetoricand  English  Li'.eratitre ; 
WiUiara  F.  Allen,  Latin  and  History:  Alex- 
ander Kerr,  Greek;  John  B.  Feuling,  Mod0Tn 
Lmguaget  and  Comparative  PhiMogi/ ;  W.  W. 
Daniells,  Agriculture  and  Analytical  Chemistry: 
John  E.  D:ivio«,  Nadnnl  History  and  Chemis- 
try; Roland  D.  Irving,  Geology,  Mining,  and 
MouJ^ng!  William  J:  L.  Nioodemus,  Mili' 
loiy  SmnM  oai  CSfatf  fiyuMSfvy ;  &  B.  A» 
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denon,  Lunguaqeit;  L.  8.  DizOD,  ham;  Oi^ 
samas  Cole,  Imw  ;  WfllUun  Penn  Ljon,  Law; 

II.  S.  Orton,  Fmw  ;  J.  H.  CarponttT,  f.<ue; 
Wiliiam  F.  V'Uai),  Luw :  1).  li.  Frankcnbur- 
ger,  Jnslrudor ;  A.  C<  PairkinM)!!,  Imtrucloe; 
Bobeit  M.  BasUbrd,  Intlrwtart  Steplien 
Lefthcy,  fnstnirtor ;  D.  I''.  Carson,  Preceptress  ; 
Josephine  Maj^oon,  Assistant  Prrrf  ptrt  ss ; 
f^lizdbcth  S.  Speiicer,  Instructor;  Loui^ 
Brewatnr,  Dnwing  ami  Pmnliiig,  . 

Number  of  aliideati  (megu  and  muMB), 
4SS. 

MINNESOTA. 

CaRU^TOV  roi.iKOR  (Northtipld).  (Report 
of  1872.)    Founded  1866.    President,  James 

Faculty  and  other  coll(;«;«  officers  :  Horace 
Goodhue,  (•rtfh  and  Mathfmatirs ;  William 
W.  Payne,  Natural  Sciences;  Sarah  E.  Dow, 
Piindpal  of  LadtaT  Dtpartmrntt;  ,C.  M. 
McClure,  Music. 

Number  of  ■tadentSy'M. 

St.  John's  Skminauy  (or  CoLLbos) 
(St.  Joseph).  Foonded  1867.  President, 
Alexhu  Edel brock  ;  also  Professor  of  Dog- 
matir  and  Mond  neology  and  Ecduiattiad 
History. 

Faenlty  and  other  ofBcera :  Bernard  Locni- 

knr,  Vice-President  and  Proftssor  of  Liyjii:, 
Al>  ((i/ilt)/s{rs.  Ethics,  at'ij  Latin  :  Wolfgang 
Northman,  History,  English,  and  German ;  Ulric 
Northman,  Ohrittian  Doctrine,  Music.  Englidk 
Grant/unr,  and  I/iston/  ;  .T.unes  Kearney, 
Gf'Hjr'ijifiif,  M  ifJn  ni'itirs,  /I'ht'farir,  and  Klocu- 
tion;  James  Moouey,  French,  lMtin,and  Arith- 
mttie  t  Bartholomew  Rajgclj,  Ixy/ic,  Mttaphy- 
sKu,  Ethics,  Latin,  and  German,  also  Cldtf 
I tisclfilinarian;  Meinard  Lcuthard,  Book-krrp- 
inff;  i'lacidus  Watry,  Arithmetic,  also  Pn- 
feet  of  Diaeipline ;  Fraucis  Merschman, 
Latin,  Arid^a^,  Algebra,  cmd  Booh4taepii^  f 
Pankratiiis  Mnchron,  Xafnral  Philosophy  and 
Gret^k:  Paul  lietieiiniiu  er,  Hebrew  and  I Mtin  ; 
Aloyttius  iiennanutz,  German,  Rhetoric,  Elo- 
eutwn;  William  Brennan,  AxitkmeUc}  Alex- 
andor  Christie,  Ennlish  Grammar,  Spelling, and 
lifiutiiiij;  Kraiic-is  J.  Prevhil,  Penmanship  and 
Christian  Doitrine ;  Max  Wurst,  Latin  and 
Gemum-EngHMk  ;  N.  Stall,  Dnaomg  aad  Ardd- 

teciure. 

Number  of  atadents,  1 10. 

Un  ITERS  ITT  OF  MINNESOTA  (St.  Aotho- 

nj).  (Report  of  1872.)  Founded  1868. 
Flmideiit»  William  W.  Folwell. 


ProfflMon:  G.  C^pbell,  Morai  amd  InUl- 

kcjiial  Philosophy  and  German;  Edward  H. 
Twining.  Chrmisfri/  and  Frmih ;  Versal  J. 
Walker,  /-Mtm :  Jabez  Brooks,  GneJc ;  ArU  B. 
Donaldson,  lihttwic  and  En^^ish  Literature; 
Bichard  W.  Johmmi,  Mitilaarg  8eieM»f  Ed- 
win J.  Thompson,  Mathematics;  Arthur 
Beardaley,  Civd  EtnginBering  and  Industrial 
Mechanics. 

Nomber  of  ftadeota  (men  and  tnMMn)» 
901. 

CALIFORNIA. 

St.  Ignatius  Collkgk  (San  Fnndaoo). 

(Report  of  1872.)     Foiinde.l  1858.  Presi 
dent,  J.  Bayma,  also  Professor  of  Higher 
Mathematics. 

Facalty  and  other  college  ofllcers:  £^  M* 
Nattiiii,  Prefrl  •  J.  Tadini,  M,i,tnl  Philosophy 
and  Spanisft ;  J.  M.  Neri,  Physics,  Cht  mlstnj^ 
Practical  Teltgraphingp  and  Assaying;  P. 
Baflb,  Mad^emadc$  ;  A.  liurawhi,  TWosnrer ; 
F.  •T.  Sullivan,  Classics,  Enqlisk  Compositwn, 
and  At  ithmelic ;  A.  AfTninehino,  Classics  and 
English  Grammar ;  V.  1.  Prelato,  Chaplain  and 
Disciplinarfan ;  T.  Demasini,  Frendl;  J. 
Sa-^ia,  Classics ;  Charles  B.  Mahon,  Ctassict, 
Enqlish  Hhflorir,  Arithi/n  tic,  and  P>  tunanship  ; 
J.  P.  Donoghoe,  Matlumatics,  Commercial 
Seiaiee,and  Engluh  Grammar;  J.  D.  Salli- 
van,  Boole-heeping,  EngBA  Gnmmar,  and 

Arijhni'  tic.  « 
Number  of  students,  559. 

UHmmaiTT  of  Cauvoimia  (Oakland). 
Fomided  185ft.    Fresideni,  Daniel  C.  Gil- 

mnn. 

Faculty :  John  Le  Conte,  Physics  and  In- 
dastriid  MeAanka;  Martin  Kellogp,  Latin 

and  Greek;  Joseph  Le  Cotite,  (itoliyjy  and 
Natural  IL'stnn/ ;  William  T.  Wolckcr,  .l/a/A*-- 
matics ;  Paul  Pioda,  Modem  Languages  ;  Ezra 
S.  Carr,  Agrieuiture,  Agriadtarol  Chemistrjft 
Bortiatllure  ;  William  Swinton,  English  lAtn- 
Quage,  liheforic,  Ilistoiy  ;  Willard  B.  Tiising, 
Chemistry  and  Melaiiargy ;  Frank  Soulc,  Civil 
Engineering  atid  Astronomy;  Stephen  J.  Field, 
La IV ;  George  Davidson,  Geodesy  and  Hijdrog* 
raphy ;  Samuel  Jones,  Mathematics  ;  (jeurge 
W.  Bunnell,  Ancient  Languages;  Robert  £. 
Ogilby.  Drawing;  Jalins  GroMmann,  Ger- 
man; Manuel  M.  Corclla,  Spanish;  Jamea 
M.  Phillips,  TL}>rew  and  Syriac, 
Number  ot  students,  185. 

UMimairr  Colums  ow  Saw  Frax- 
oiaoo  (fian  Fkancisoo).     Founded  1868. 
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President,  W.  Alexander,  aUo  Prof' fisftr  of 
Wittvric,  Intellectual  and  Moral  PhUonoj^iif,  and 
Logic. 

Faculty :  Thomas  Kirkland,  Ancient  Lnt' 
gttaget,  am!  Masicr  of  Snuor  Acadtmtc  Depart- 
maU;  Thomas  A.  Robinson,  Mathf  matics : 
Tbomat  Prio^  Cknnix/ry  atul  Phi^sics ;  C.  N. 
KtUnwood,  Phjfticltyjy ;  E.  Bentley,  Comparo' 
tivr  Aiint(rmi^ :  II.  (iihhons.  jiin.,  Botany  autl 
Gfoiifj^ ;  J.  B.  Uobertson,  Master  of  Junmr 
Acodemk  Departmait ;    Charles  F.  Morel, 
Fratdk  and  ^jtamtk  t  B.  A.  HoaemaDn,  Gtr' 
mam;  Charles  Fru^ch.  Dmin'n>j,'  M.  K.  Lau- 
den,  Sttptnntendrul.  Ili.-tt<>ry  of  Cnmirf^rt',  and 
Bmsinesi  ComsjMndatct. ;  \V.  K.  Chuiutturlain, 
jQn.y  Bunnttt  DepuxtnufU.,  CtnunercHti  SctenoBf 
fund  fiustness  Custom -i:   T.  B<  ntun  Jultao, 
J^art-tical  liusint     I >•  j^nivusnt,  ! jij- Jc-ktt ping  ; 
Thoraiis    A.   Robinson,  Accounts;    P.  A. 
Espina,  Pamaaiup;  C.  C.  Erich,  Teletf- 
fopfi'f :   R    Eapioa^ii^c,  Naviijatlnn  aufl  Sau- 
ti^d   Astronomy :    W.    A!<-x;ui(lrr,  PoJltind 
Kcotiom^  ;  A.  J.  Bowie  (l-Imcritusj,  Hunjfry  ; 
J.  F.  Morse  (Emexitas),  Medicine;  Henry 
Gibbonji,  Medicine  and  Clmical  Mxldtie;  L. 
C.  LttiK',  Surffery,  Annfomy,  and  (  'linircd  Swr- 
pny  :  Kdwin  Bentley,  Lkscriptiif  and  .)ficro- 
$a^c  Anatomy  and  Pathology ;  Clinton  Cush- 
in^,  Ofmtetric*  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  ChU- 
drfi  :  L.  C.  Lano.  Ophthnlmo}(y]y  mid  Otology  ; 
Thoniai    Price,  Chemistry  and    Toxicology ; 
Henry  Giblx^ns,  Materia  Mtdica  and  Thera- 
pt^tka  ;  Bev.  W.  A.  Seott,  JiesOal  and  Unnl 
Science  and  T^erJogi/ ;  Rev.   Gcor^o  Bur- 
rowe*,  Hfhrew  and  Old  T>  .<riim>  r)f  L{!iriit<nr  : 

Rev.  D.  W.  Poor,  Biblical  and  Ecdcsiasiicul 


Histon/  and  Cftttrch  Govemmfnt ;  Rev.  W. 
Alcxiuidcr,  iiHtlical  Greek  atul  Ntw  Testament 
Uieratan* 

Nmnher  of  stadents,  — — . 

Univkksitt  of  thb  Pacific  (Santa 
Clam).  Founded  1854.  Plmideiit,  A.  8. 
Gibbons;  (dso  Profissor  ^  /nfeUeelHai  'md 

Mora!  >'•(,  iirr. 

Faculty:  O.  S.  Fruinbcs,  Mathfinatics  ;  J. 
N.  Martin,  AncietU  fjanguagts ;  George  M. 
Sehueky  Voed amd  Instfumesied  Music;  A.  J. 
IIan!W)n,  Ancient  Langua^'-s ;  Mr^.  S.  E. 
Frambes,  Prfceptn  ks  ;  Miss  K.  F.  Lcfler, 
Preparatory  Department ;  Mrs.  Louise  M. 
Curtis,  OhMMMNfo/  BroNeAss. 

Number  of  stndenti  (men  and  tronMnf, 
186. 

OREGON. 

W I L  LA  M  ETTK  UlTITBMlTT  (Ssklll).  (Be> 

port  of  1872.)  Founded  1853.  President, 
ThomiUi  M.  Gatch ;  also  Professor  of  Ancient 
Z/WgUOffSS* 

Faculty  and.other  college  officers  :  I>conard 
J.  Powell,  Mafhi  mnfirsTlAiwcW  L.  lv(ij_'er«. 
ytitunil  Self  nee;  Edmund  J.  Waller,  Lan- 
guao'  s;  Mary  IC  Aisms,  Modem  Lmgwiffes ; 

F.  lk  n  J.  Chambcrlin,  Pnparatoiy  Dfpartinent; 

G.  Berry,  Mmic ;  E.  R.  Fi<kc,  PathotfMjy ;  II. 
Carpenter,  Surgery ;  D.  Payton,  Physiology 
and  Mieroecopy;  E.  T.  Chase,  Anatomy;  8. 
C.  Simpson,  Aiedind  Jurisprvdtaies, 

Number  of  stu^ats  .(meii  and  womeii), 

270. 
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AMnploa  C,  Abitifrdon.  ril.,  29. 
Adriio  C,  Adrian,  Mich.,  22. 
Albion  C,  Albion,  Midi  .  22. 
.AH  titou  n  Fi-m.  C  .  AllcntowQ,  Pnu*!  U. 
Almira  <'.,  Grfenvllle.  111..  2y. 
Almira  Kemitle  C  ,  Aliuir.i.  N'.Y.,  8. 
▲nl)«rM  C.  Amhertt,  Mam..  'Z. 
ADd«VuMa  C.^  And&lasls,  Prnn..  19. 
ADiioch  ('.,    cilow  Sprinin,  O..  S3> 
AntNitn  Thral.  8ein..  Auburn,  N.T^ti  , 
Anffn«tana  C.,  Paxton.  III.,  29. 
Baldwin  U.,  Bcrea,  O..  23.  . 
ItalUaore  Frm.  C,  Baltimore,  ML,  17. 
BamC.  Lewltton.  Me.,  1. 

KorD.*lBdepeiMleoce.  THb,!!; 
ttCBelolt,  Wia.,36. 
BhmCm  Botwu  Kv.,  21. 

Bum  c  BMMUvnie^f.,  n. 

Btftaar  C  BellMnr.  w.  Vs.,  SO. 
Bhckbain  U.,  Cte'llaTllIe,  III., ». 
Jktrdeatown  Fern.  C.  Bordentown,  ViJ*«  II* 

BMtonC  ,  Boiitoo,  MaKa.,2. 
bnfion  U.,  Boston,  Mai>a.,  2. 
Bowdom  C.,  Brunswick,  Mp..  1. 
BrookttUeC,  Brookrillf.  lDd.,S7. 
Brown  U.,  Provldenc©.  K.I..  6. 
Bariiajrton  C.  Burlington.  N.J.,  11. 
Capital  r  .  Columbun,  O.,  H. 
CvU  V'u  <  .,  Northfleid,  Mlnn.,nfl. 
C&i-*luiAaw  Ffm.  C,  Pontotoc,  Ulsa.,  2L 
CiociDnaU  \Vei>leyan  C.  CinciiUMljLOnM* 
Colbv  IT.,  WaHTviile,  Mt'.,  1. 
tj.  of  f-ity  ,>f  N.  Y.,  .Now  York,  N.Y.,  «. 
r.  of  X'-w  .I<'r«<  y,  rrinwton.  12. 
C-of  I'Ly-i.  k  Siirjrf'on*,  .N'nw  Yotk,  N.Y.,  7. 
C.of  St.  Francia  Xavier,  New  York,  N.Y.,  7. 
C.  of  the  Holy  Cro*»,  WoroMter,  Maaa.,  3. 
C.  of  William  and  Mary,  WilliamalMrg.  Vs.,  IB. 
Oohmbian  U..  Waablngton.  D.C.,  18. 
Caraell  C,  Mt.  Venmn.  Iowa,  32. 
Owiwll  U  ,  Ithaca,  N  Y  .  7. 
OMtafte  liUl  C..  York,  Peun.,  13. 
Crater  Tbtfol.  8em..  Upland.  PeOB.,  IS. 
Cambrrland  U.^Lebanon, Tenn^ SI* 
Owtaouili  CHanoTer,  N.H.,  ]« 
Dniwo  U9  0raaTllle.0.tSI. 
De  Vemx  G.,  SawnitkHi  Bridm,  V.T^  S. 


DtddbHoo  C,  Cantole.  Fran..  13. 
Drew  HmoI.  Mm..  Madfton,  N.  J.,  IS. 


i  C.,  Richmond.  Ind..  27. 

 nn.  U.,  KnoxvlUi-^,  Tenn.,  21, 

Edeette  Medic.  I.,  Ciodimatl.  O.,  24. 
Eararraod  Henr>"  C.  iCniurv,  Va.,  19. 
EarelcaC,  Kareka,  111.,  ■..'9. ' 

Hall  C  Lake  Foreet,  111.,  29. 


Franklin  C,  Franklin.  Ind.,  27. 

Franklin  and  Murclinll  (;..  Lancai<t«r,  PflBB*,li^ 

Georffetown  C.  l  ioorpotown.  !>  (;.,  lH, 

Georgia  Female  <\.  .Madiwon,  Oa.,  20. 

German  Wallace  (,' ,  Ber«  a,  ().,  24. 

Otendale  Kora.  C.  (Jlendale  O  ,  24. 

Oonzagn  C  .  Wn<ihineton.  D.C  ,  UBL 

Granville  Fern.  C,  (jmnville,  0.,SI* 

Hamilton  C  Cliotou.  N.Y..  8. 

Hampden  Sidney  C.  Prince  tldward  O^n  1i> 

Banover  C,  Uaaofar,  Ind.*  SB. 

Hartwick  8.,  Htetwlek  Son.,  PX>.,  OlMfi»0».| 

Barvard  C.  CamVvtdn,  lliMa.,S. 
Bavarford  C,  We«t  IlaverflMd,  F«IB.,  14. 
Bddalberfl: O.. TlSn,  O.fSt. 
BifthlaadU.,  Ulgbland.  Kaa..  M. 
HiilBborMnh  Fem.  C..  Hiniborough,  0.,  2S. 
Htlladale  C.  Hilladale.  ]fl0li.,SS. 
Hiram  C,  Hiram,  O..  28. 
Hobart  C.  ({enera.  N.Y.,  8. 
Howard  U.,  Washington,  D.O.,  18. 
Illinois  C,  JackNonvllle,  III.,  29. 
Illinois  Female  C.  .lacksonvllle,  111..  29. 
!llinol!t  Indll^lrial  U.,  IJrbana.  III.,  30. 
UllnoiH  Soldi.'r<i'  C,  Fulton.  III.,  30. 
Indianii  U.,  lUuomington,  Ind.,  SB* 
InKlium  n.,       l£oy.  N.Y..  9. 
Iowa  Agric.  ('..  Ame^,  lo.,  St. 
Iowa  ( "  .  (triniiell,  Iowa,  32. 
Iowa  ^fiitf  U.,  Iowa  ("Ity,  Io.,SS. 
Iowa  Tabor  C.  Tabor.  lo.,  33. 
.)•  tU  r;>on  Med.  C  ,  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  M. 
KHlninazoo  C,  Kalamazoo.  Mich..  22. 
Kan«H'  State  Agrlc.  C,  Manhattan,  Kan.,  8i. 
Keniui'ky  Wesleyun  L'..  .Millerabill|t,  Kj.|  21. 
Kfnvon  C.,  Gambier,  <).,  2.5. 
Knox  C,  Oale».burg,  HI.,  .30. 
Lawrence  U.,  Appleton,  Wla.,  35. 
Lehigh  U.,  South  Bethlehem,  Pena.,  li. 
Lafayette  C,  Kanon.  Penn  ,  14. 
Lombard  U..  Oaleabure,  III.,  30.  . 
Loyola  C.  Baltimore,  Md.,  17. 
MoG««  C.,  College  Mound,  Mo.,  38. 
McKeudrve  C,  Lebanon,  III.,  30. 
Madiaoa  U..  Hamilton,  M.Y.,  9. 
Maine  State  C.  of  Aar.,  Orono,  Me.,  1. 
Manhattaa  C..  NewTork,  H.Y.,  9, 
MartMU  C  Marietta,  U.,  SB^ 
Maaa.  Agria.     Anliant,  Ibat.,  i. 
Maaa.  but.  of  iWlinoloaT,  Boaloa,  Mais.,  4. 
MeadvUle  Theol.  8eh.,  Meadrille.  Penn., 
Medic  C.  of  Georgia,  Aagaata.  Ga.,  20. 
Hed.  Dept.  of  U.,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  11. 
Meroerebarx  C,  Meroeraborg,  Penn.,  14. 
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Miami  IT.,  Oxford.  O.,  25, 

Mi<ldl««burv  C.,  Ml.Ullchurv  Tt.,  2. 

MilwMukpe  FVin.  C..  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  23. 

Moiimoutli  C,  Moniiioiiih.  III..  aL 

MoraviHU  C.  Uethlehem.  rrnn.,  11. 

lit.  Ilulvokc  Kem.  .Som..  So.  Iladlfv.  Mass..  4. 

alt.  St.  .MHry'g  Collc-an'.  Enimlt«burg  Md., 

Mount  Union  r.,  Alliance.  0..iL5. 

New  Church  Tlieol.  Scli..  Walthum,  Masa.,  4. 

NorthwpitemClirii^tlanLL.  Indianapolis  lDd.,28a 

Northwestern  C  ,  Napcrvllle,  111..  30. 

Narthwi«tern  U.,  Kriin.«ton.  ITIiraL 

Obcrlin  C.Oberlin,  U.,  iJa. 

Ohio  Fem.  C.  Colleire  Hill,  O.,  20. 

Ohio  IJ..  Athena.  ()..  llfL 

Ohio  Wesleynn  U..  Delaware,  O.,  SL 

Olivet  C.  Olivet,  .Mich..  ItL 

Otterbeln  U..  \Ve««torvHle,  O.,  25. 

Oxford  Fem.  C,  Oxford.  O  ,  2<L 

Pucker  ColL/jiate  In«t.,  Brooklvn,  N.T..  9. 

Pennsylvania  C.  Oettvnburg,  P«nn.,  U. 

Pitt8»)urKh  Fem.  C.  Pi't^btirKli,  Pcnn..  lA. 

Princeton.  A>e  C.  of  .Vew  Jer*ey. 

Prot.  Kpisc.  Theol.  a.  In  Virginia,  Fairfax  Co., 
Va.,  IIL 

Quincy  C.  Quincv,  m  aL 

Kaclne  C.,  Kacine.  Wis.,  35. 

Randolpii  Macon  C.  Aithiand,  Va.,  Hl 

Richmond  C,  Uichmond,  Va.,  UL 

Ripon  C,  Kipon.  Wis..  .^>. 

Koauoke  C,  8«l«ra,  Roanoke  Co.,  Va..  li. 

Rock  Hill  C.  Kllii-ott  City,  Md.,  12- 

Rutifers  C.  New  Hrnnswick,  .N.J.,  li 

Rutffer'H  Fem.  C,  Nt-w  York.  N.Y.  ». 

St.  Benodlct'a  C.  Aiohison,  Kan.,  31, 

8t.  Charle--  C,  Kllioott  City.  Md.,  IZ. 

St.  iKnattna  C..  Chicajfo.  111.,  SL 

8u  Ijrnullus  C  ,  8Mn  Fi-anriHco,  Cal.,  3fl. 

St.  .John's  C.  Fordham,  N.Y.,1L 

8t.  John's  CL.  St,  Joseph,  Minn.,  aiL 

St.  Joseph TC..  Uutfalo.  N.Y.,  «. 

St.  LawrtMioe  II.,  Canton.  N.Y.,  Uk 

St.  I^ouiH  U..  St.  Im\x\»,  .Mo.,  33. 

8t.  Stephen's  C.  Annandalc,  N.Y.,  IIL 

8t.  Vincent's  ('.,  Tleatty's,  Penn.,  14. 

8t.  Vincent's  C,  Cape  (lirardeaa,  Mo.,  XL. 

St.  XavierC,  Cincinnati.  O.,  2lL 

Seton  Hall  C.  South  Orange,  N.J.,  12, 

Shurtletrc.,  Upper  Alton,  111.,  31. 

Smithoon  C,  Logansport,  Ind.,  23.. 

State  Airric.  C,  Lansing.  Mich..  S. 

Slerens  In.  of  Technology,  iioboken.  N.J.,  18. 

Swarthmore  C,   Swartiimore,   Delaware  Co.. 

Penn..  li. 
8yraca»e  U..  Syraenae,  N.T.,  ItL 
Thiel  C,  Greenville,  Penh  ,  li. 
Theol.  8.  of  Presb.  Ch.,  Princeton,  TXJ^  li 


Theol,  8.  of  Reformed  Ch.,  New  Brunswick,  N«J., 

la. 

Theol.  S.  of  United  Prcsb.  Ch.,  Allegheny  City, 

Penn.,  \Su 
Toncaioo  U..  Tongaloo.  Miss.,  22. 
Trinity  C,  Hartford.  Conn.,  4. 
Tufis  C.,  3Ie<ltord,  Maw..  5. 
Union  (;.,  Scijcnectady,  S'.Y.,  10. 
IT.  of  BufTalo.  BulJalo,  .V.Y.  m 
U.  of  California.  Oakland,  Cal..  afl. 
D.  of  Chicui'o.  Chlca^fo,  111..  31^ 
U.  of  City  of  N.  Y..  .NewTork.  N.Y.  11. 
r.  C.  of  Sun  Francisco,  San  Frnncisoo,  C«l.,  AIL 
U.  Fem.  Institute.  Lewisburg,  Penn.,  liL 
U.  of  Kansas,  Lawrence.  Kan.,  31. 
U.  of  Loui!>ville,  Ixjuisville,  Ky.,  2L 
U.  of  Mtchigan.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  2L 
U.  of  .Minnesota,  .St.  Anthonv,  Minn..  30. 
U.  of  NotTO  Dame,  Xotre  Dame,  Ind.,  28. 
U.  of  Pennsylvania.  Pliiladelpliia.  Penn.,  lA. 
U.  of  Rochester,  Roche-ter,  N .  Y.,  LL 
U.  of  the  Pticltlc.  .Santa  Clarn,  Cal.,  .3Z. 
U.  of  the  South,  .S«  wanee,  Tenn..  22. 
V.  of  State  of  Missouri.  Columbia,  Mo.,  ^ 
U.  of  Vt.  »ud  State  Agr.  C,  Burlington,  Vt,  i 
U.  of  Virginia.  Charlottesville,  Va.,  atL 
U  of  Wisconsin,  .Madison,  Wis.,  34. 
Uriiana  U.,  Urbana,  O.,  2fL 
Vassur  C,  Poughkeepsie^^  X.Y.,  11. 
Vlllanova  C  ,  Delaware  Co.,  Penn.,  IfL 
Virclni*  Military  L,  Lexington,  Va.,  U. 
"Wabash  C,  Crawford.tvilie,  Ind.,;^ 
Wuolitngton  U..  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  31^ 
(l^ashington   and   JeHeraon    C,  WaahlDgtoa, 
Ponn..  m. 

Washington  and  I/ce  U..  Lexington,  Va.,  2IL 
Wavnesburg  C.  Waynesburg.  Penn..  Ifi. 
Wesleyan  L.,  Bloomiugton,  111..  32. 
Wesleyan  U.,  Aliddletown,  Conn.,  ft. 
Western  Reoerve  C,  Hudson,  O.,  2fi. 
Western  Theol.  8.,  Allerfhcnv  City,  Penn.,  1ft, 
Western  U.  of  Pa  .  Pittsburgh,  Penn.,  12. 
Westfleld  C,  Westfleld.  lU  ,  32. 
Westminister  C,  New  Wilmington,  Penn.,  IZ. 
Wlieston  C.  Wiieaton,  llL.  .2^ 
"Whw-linK  Fem.  t^.  Wlieellng,  W.  Va.,  20. 
Williainett«  U.,  .^alem.  Oreg.,  22. 
Wtlberfoice  U  ,  Xeuia.  O  ,  22. 
Williams  C,  Williamstown,  Maai.,  6. 
Willoutfhby  C,  Willouahby.  O..  2Z. 
Wittenberg  C,  SpringUeld,  O.,  2Z. 
Woman's  Med.  C.  of  Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Pemn.,  IZ. 
4i 

Wooster  U.,  Wooster,  O.,  2Z. 

Worcester  Co.  Free  Institute,  Woroeeter,  Maae.. 

Xeula  C.  Xenla.  O.,  2L 

Yale  C  New  ilaven,  Oonn.,  fi. 
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It  is  now  forty  years,  more  or  loss,  since  some  of  the  leading  Libenils 
in  En<;lan(l  united  in  the  determination  to  establish  a  new  university 
on  a  plan  wholly  difPerent  from  tliatof  cither  university  then  existing 
in  Great  Britain  or  in  Ireland.  The  plan  was  fairly  enough  described 
the  other  day  in  parliament  by  somebody  who  said  that  it  was  a 
ooiveisity  which  taught  nothing.  It  is  precisely  so ;  but  it  should 
be  added,  that  it  differs  from  other  universities  also,  in  this,  —  that 
it  does  not  pretend  to  teach  any  thing :  it  only  examines  the  results 
of  institutions  which  do  teach.  It  appoints  a  board  of  examiners, 
wbd;  at  certain,  fixed  periods  every  year,  examine  all  comers,  and 
grant  to  them  such  degrees,  as,  on  the  standard  of  this  university, 
they  are  entitled  to.  This  standard  has  always  been  very  high,  and 
is,  as  I  am  disposed  to  think,  now  higher  than  ever.  It  is  intimated, 
indeed,  in  conversation,  that  the  degree  of  the  London  University 
implies  a  training  more  thorough  than  the  corresponding  degree  of 
either  Camln-idge  or  Oxford.  * 

You  may  see  at  the  present  moment,  in  the  London  newspapers, 
an  announcement  that  the  University  of  London  is  ready  to  choose 
examiners  for  the  next  year.  The  names  of  the  present  incumbents, 
including  some  names  of  great  distinction,  are  given,  and  their  salaries ; 
which  are  quite  sufficient  to  make  compensation  for  a  considerable 
time  given  to  the  service.  It  is  added,  in  the  published  announce- 
ment, that  an  election  is  to  be  made ;  that  all  the  present  incumbents 
are  candidates  for  le-election :  so  that  this  announcement  may  be 
'  taken  as  pro  fomuL,  But  it  gives  a  good  indication  of  the  importance 
attached  to  the  service. 

Xiktwi  icconlia«  to  Act  of  CoacreM,  in  Um  ywr  U7S,br  Uw  Paora»*o*i  ow  Ou>  asd  Sic v,  ia  tba  oOm 
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On  the  14th  of  May  the  univeiaity  held  its  annual  ceremony  of 
Presentation.  The  oooasion  oorresponds  precisely  to  the  Commence- 
ment of  an  American  college.  The  details  of  the  arrangement  are 
as  far  removed  from  those  of  an  American  Commencement  as  they 
can  be.  In  America,  the  young  men  make  the  addresses :  in  London, 
they  are  silent,  and  the  chancellor  addresses  them.  In  America, 
they  march  up  in  a  crowd,  receive  a  heavy  load  of  diplomas,  and 
divide  them  at  their  pleasure  :  in  London,  each  candidate  advances 
separately,  aud  receives  his  own  diploma  personally  horn  the  chan- 
cellor. 

I  liad  tlic  L:ood  fortune  to  be  present  at  the  ceremonial,  and  to  hear 
the  luUlrcsses  of  Earl  Granville  and  of  Mr.  Robert  Lowe  of  the  senate 
of  the  university.  Two  hundred  and  one  peiiions  reciived  diplomas  ; 
and  the  names  of  seven  women  were  read,  who  had  passed  examina- 
tions entitling  them  to  the  diplomas,  had  any  been  given  to  their  sex. 
All  these  persons  were  from  a  great  number  of  institutions  in  all 
parts  of  Engladd.  The  first  six — who  had  presented  themselves  for 
matriculation  nearly  a  year  ago,  and  had  received  some  distinction, 
as  an  "exhibition"  or  a  medal — will  illustrate  the  range  of  schools 
which  are  entitled  to  take  diplomas  from  the  university.  These 
young  men  were  from  University  College  School,  London ;  Normal 
College,  Swansea;  Kings  College,  London  ;  Amei-sham  Hall  Mission 
School,  filackhcath ;  Liverpool  Institute ;  aud  the  Bristol  Grammar 
School. 

There  were  in  all  twent3-threo  undergraduates  who  received  these 
distinctions  in  this  honorable  and  public  way.  I  observed  that  they 
represent  seventeen  diilerent  schools,  aud  in  two  cases  ^re  spoken  of 
as  trained  by  private  study.  Among  these  were  some  who  had 
passed  the  first  examination  for  bachelor  of  arts. 

Eighty  persons  then  took  tliat  degree  ;  eleven,  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  science  ;  fourteen,  that  of  bachelor  of  laws;  twenty-five,  that  of 
bachelor  of  medicine ;  four,  that  of  bachelor  of  sorgery ;  ten,  that 
of  master  of  arts ;  one,  that  of  master  of  surgery ;  two,  that  of  doctor 
of  science ;  two,  that  of  doctor  of  laws ;  and  nine,  that  of  doctor  of 
medicine.  Observe  that  all  of  these  degrees  are  granted  only  after 
strict  examination.  Three  persons  passed  their  first  scriptural  ex- 
amination.**  Dr.  Carpenter,  who  is  the  registrar,  read  a  report  of 
every  examination  held  through  the  year.  Two  hundred  and  one 
candidates,  in  all,  had  passed  in  these  examinations.  Of  these  we 
saw  the  prizemen  only,  from  among  the  undergraduates  ;  and  we 
saw  the  names  at  least  of  the  seventy-eight  graduates,  as  above. 

Indeed,  we  saw  most  of  them  personally.   The  ceremonial  ia  inter- 
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esting.  The  hall  is  an  amphitheatre  with  seats  for,  perhaps,  fivo 
hundred  people,  and  a  spacious  gallery  above.  It  was  well  filled. 
The  senate  of  the  university  sat  in  a  line  on  the  dais  on  the  straight 
side.  Ill  front  of  them  was  a  huge  semicircular  space  ;  and  the  first 
semicircle  of  seats  was  occupied  b}'  gentlemen  in  gowns  and  caps, 
showing  the  various  costumes  of  different  universities,  who  were,  iu 
general,  the  heads  of  the  colleges  to  which  the  young  men  belonged, 
and  weie  to  present  them.  On  the  right  of  the  senate  were  the 
prizemen  and  other  successful  candidates.  The  rest  of  the  hall  was/ 
filled  with  gentlemen  and  ladies.  Earl  Gxanville,  the  present  foreign 
minister  of  England,  is  chancellor,  and  presided.  He  was  robed  in 
the  full  ooatume  of  an  Oxford  doctor  of  laws, — a  black  silk  gown 
with  heavy  gold  bonds.  Among  the  senate  were  Sir  John  -Lubbock 
and  Mr.  Lowe,  the  Chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

The  registrar  read  one  by  one  the  names  of  the  young  men ;  and 
each  one  advanced,  in  his  turn,  alone«  He  met  on  the  floor,  in  front 
of  the  senate,  the  teacher  or  other  person  who  was  t«  present  him  ; 
who  tool^:  him  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  up  the  step  to  Earl  Gran- 
ville. The  candidate  bowed  to  Earl  Granville,  who  gave  him  his 
degree  or  his  nieilal,  and  then,  in  every  instance,  shook  hands  with 
him  also.  The  new  master  or  bachelor  then  bowed  again,  and  retired. 
The  ceremonial  is  very  pleasant,  and  gives  just  the  right  impression 
that  a  personal  distinction  has  been  fairly  won.  Meanwhile  there  are 
students  enough  in  the  audience  to  give  applause  on  each  occasion ; 
and  in  cases  of  marked  success,  or  of  especial  favorites,  this  applause 
was  loud  and  long. 

After  this  ceremony,  which  occupied  more  than  an  hour,  Earl  Gran- 
ville made  an  interesting  address  on  the  position  of  the  university,  and 
the  success  of  the  plan  which  I  have  been  trying  to  describe.  He 
said  that  people  had  been  swift  to  say  it  was  not  succeeding,  because 
the  number  of  graduates  did  not  increase  largely.  But  he  called 
attention  to  the  figures,  which  show,  that,  in  the  first  five  years  of 
its  existence,  the  university  graduated  about  seventy  persons  annu- 
ally from  eighty  or  ninety  applying ;  while  in  the  last  five  years, 
though  it  has  not  graduated  more  tlian  eiglity  persons  annually,  it 
has  been  from  nearly  a  hundred  and  eighty  applicants  every  year.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  severity  of  its  examinations  has  steadi- 
ly increased,  and  yet  that  more  and  more  persons  see  the  value  of  its 
degree;  which  is  the  great  point  in  the  estimation  of  all  persons 
interested  in  its  success. 

He  touched,  all  too  lightly,  on  a  question  which  has  divided  them, 
as  to  lequinng  Greek  as  a  requisite  for  their  B. A.  and  M. A.  degree. 
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The  convocation,  which  is  their  law  house,  had  decided  in  favor  of 
retaining  Greek ;  but  the  senate,  which  is  the  ezecutiTe,  had  decided 
in  ezactlj  the  other  wayl  Earl  GnuKville  was  as  non-cmnmittal  as  a  • 
diplomatist  always  is  on  the  real  question  inyolved.  He  begged  us  to 
understand,  that,  as  to  the  great  question  as  to  the  value  of  Greek, 
the  senate  had  decided  nothing :  they  had  only  decided  that  so  littie 
Greek  as  had  previously  been  demanded  ~  an  amount  so  small,  that 
it  could  be  got  lip  by  mere  cramming  —  was  of  little  more  value  than 
none  ;  and  that  they  had  dispensed  with  this,  without  deciding,  or 
pretending  to  decide,  the  main  question.  I  doubt  if  this  explanation 
of  n  chaog;e,  which  is,  after  all,  material,  is  satisfactory  to  the  convo- 
cation. 

Earl  Granville  alluded  with  just  pride  to  the  success  of  the  univer- 
si^,  and  the  reputation  obtained  by  its  examination.  He  brought 
down  a  well-deserved  round  of  applause  by  observing,  that,  of  the 
three  successful  candidates  /a  the  fiist  scriptural  examination,  one  is 
a  Roman  Catholic,  one  is  a  member  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
one  a  Nonconformist  (Unitarian).  The  speech  was  in  no  sort  formal : 
it  contained  one  or  two  amusing  anecdotes,  and  was  well  received. 
He  then  introduced  Mr.  Lowe,  the  chanoellor  of  the  exchequer,  who' 
is  of  the  senate,  and  has  always  interested  himself  in  the  university. 
He  made  a  strong  statement  of  his  wish  that  the  women  miglit  be 
examined,  if  they  chose,  in  all  l)ranches.  It  seems  that  tlie  examina- 
tions of  women  are  now  eouliiied  to  certain  brandies  sujiposed  to  be 
more  strictly  feminine.  I  tliink  teaehers  are  those  who  undergo 
them,  witli  a  wish  to  obtain  the  grade  of  the  university  or  its  verdict 
as  to  tlieir  abihty.  Mr.  Lowe  made  a  very  good  point  in  comparing 
these  examinations  with  those  of  universities  whose  own  professoiB 
are  the  judges  of  the  success  of  their  own.  institutions. 

I  observe,  that,  apart  from  schools  which  had  prepared  undergradu- 
ates, there  are  twenty-six  different  colleges  whose  pupils  receive 
degrees  of  B.A.  and  B.Sc  Then  most  of  the  hospitals  offer  candid* 
dates  for  the  medical  degrees.  s.  B.  H. 
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MY  TIME,  AiJD  WHAT  I'VE  DONE  WITH  IT. 

«  BT  V.  a  BUBVAKD. 

CHAPTER  XVII.  timent  and  manly  pathos  to  deliver 

bimaelf  of  in  consequence — sud- 

Brxomniai  theatbicals.  -thkat-  ^           ^ thelast ^ment,  appea» 

RicALS  rx  GENERAL. -MRS.  CAV-  the  sccnc  with  his  entiw  head  ap- 

ANDKR,  -  A  HAPPY  COUPLE.  -  THE  ^                .^^  ^ 

PERFORMANCE  F.NLSHED.-AXOTH-  ^.^j^    .  ^^^^^^^ 

1»  YOUNG    LADY   ON  THE    SCENE  ^^^^^^  ^.^ 

-A  FAREWELL  TO  AUSTIN— I  ^jth  oocasional  blinkiogj  which  upaB- 

RETUIIN  TO  OLD  CARTER  s.  -PREP-  ^^^.^  „,ovement  of  the  eyes,  however, 

ARATION   FOB  H0LT8HJLDB. «— » ICT  •  w  i      .1        r  c 

Aii.2i.AAv/.            »vr«  «  might  be  taken  for  a  sign  of  sup- 

PROORB88.  pres;>od  emotion.    The  audience,  at 

TuE  theatricals  at  Ringhurst  (for  first.  roco;j;ni/,<*  in  this  extnionlinary 

which  Mr.  Vemey  was  unable  to  stay  ;  chanicitT  luMtlier  tlie  experieiuMnl  ama- 

beiag  summoned  to  town  profession-  teur,  nor  the  venerable  papa  of  the  mis- 

atty)  weie  merely  a  good  specimen  guided  youth  (a  young  gentleman 

of  what  I  hare  since  known  private  addicted  to  card-eharping),  but  laugh 

theatricals  to  be  everywhere^  without  heartily  under  the  impression  that  it 

exception, ^hustle  and  huny ;  every  is  the  comic  man  disguised,  for  some 

one  wanting  assistance  from  every  one  reason  or  other,  as  the  baker,  and  ssr 

else,  and  wondering  at  everybody's  late  him  accordingly.  ^ 

selfislmess.    Laces,  that  have  been  Dresses  8upix>sed  to  bo  ''all  right," 

strong  up  to  within  a  minute  of  being  and  therefore  allowed  to  pass  muster 

wanted,  studdt-nly  snap.    Gum,  from  without  being  tricil  on,  are  suddenly 

which   at  anv  other  moment  there  discovered  to  be  all  wmni^.    The  im- 

would  liave    been    no    escape,  now  possibility  of  playing  the  Youn<x  l*re- 

playing  the  unfortunate  cavalier  fal-^e  tender  in  the  costume  of  Francis  tiic 

in  the  niatter  of  mustaches.  The  hand-  First  has,  somehow  or  other,  to  be  got 

some  young  gentleman  who  has  to  over. 

**  make  himself  up  ^  for  a  lover  fibils  Ingenuity  comes  to  the  rescue, 

signally  in  an  attempt  to  give  him-  Pins  are  in  great  request,  and  oaths 

self  a  heaotiful  complexion  with  car-  plentiful,  with  apologies.  Nobody's 

mine  and  bismuth,  and  comes  dpwn  drink  is  secure  from  anybody  who  is 

looking  uncommonly  like  a  clown,  thirsty.   All  are  thirsty.  Everybody 

The  agita<fc)n  of  the  hand  which  is  to  wishes  everybedy  else  out  of  the  way. 

make  a  delicate  line  of  black  causes  a  Books  have  been  mislaid;  and  the 

smudge  on  the  cl>cck,  as  if  you  had  prompter,  who  lias  craftily  secreted 

commenced  a  cartoon  there  with  char-  his,  is  nowwaylai<I,  and  has  it  wrest- 

coal.    The   experienced   amateur —  ed  from   him  by  some  unfortunate 

who  has  selected  the  part  of  a  hoary-  amateur,  who,  in  piteous  tones,  cries, 

headed  veteran,  whose  gray  hairs  are,  "  Do  let  me  have  it.    I'll  give  it  you 

during  iIk;  piece,  well-nigh  brought  back  directly  j  but  I  have  to  go  on 

dowD  with  sorrow  to  the  grave,  and  jirstJ^ 

•  who  has  a  vast  amount  of  stirring  sen-  Evexy  one  doubts  his  own  appear^ 
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anee^  ant^  is  full  of  con gratnlut ions 
for  every  one  oW,  with  a  view  to  being 
congratulated  in  turn.  All  excite- 
ment. 

Then  the  voices  won't  pitch  them- 
selves properly  ;  everybody  being  more 
or  less  inandible,  with  the  solitary  ex- 
ception of  the  prompter,  whose  every 
word  can  be  heani,  causing  irrepressi- 
ble titters  among  those  of  the  andi- 
ence  most  remote  from  the  stage.  ^Ir. 
Boanerges,  whom,  onlinarily,  yon  have 
to  request  not  to  speak  qtiite  .so  lond, 
rom<'s  on  to  .say  ten  lines  of  dialogue  ; 
and,  lur  all  one  can  beat  of  him  from 
the  front,  he  might  as  well  be  per- 
forming tlie  part  of  a  dumb  slave  in  a 
ballet  of  action,  only  that  he  has  abont 
as  much  action  as  the  old-fashioned 
flat  wooden  doll,  with  hardly  chiselled 
features  and  a  black  beard,  whose 
arms  and  legs  ate  moved  by  one 
string. 

Tli«'  best  memories  fail.  Tlie  over- 
zealous  |)nMnT>tf'r  given  the  word  twen- 
ty times  when  the  unfortunate  actor 
has  only  paused  for  dramatic  efifect; 
or  he  has  lost  the  ^lace  in  the  prompt- 
book, or  is  giving  directions  about  the 
lights,  just  at  a  'critical  moment,  when 
the  whole  dramafi.t  persona;  have 
come  to  a  dead  lock.  These  things 
will  happen  even  in  the  very  best 
regulated  private  thentnVals ;  and  so. 
I  siii)j)ns'',  th'>se  at  liinghurst  were 
no  cxci-pfion  to  tlie  rule.  X  thought 
theni  perfection. 

Alice  looked  lovely  as  a  marquise ; 
and  Cavandfr  attended  her  in  the 
green-room,  on  the  pretence  of  holding 
her  book,  and  hearing  her  her  part,  up 
to  the  last  minute. 

There  was  a  lady  looked  into  tliis 
green-room,  and,  fearing  lest  she  might 
be  on  forbiildcn  ground,  withdrew; 
but,  as  if  a<'ti ng  ujton  a  second 
thought,  looked  in  again  to  .say, — 

**  J ames  —  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss 


d  I've  Dim  iM  JL  . 

Alice:  how  charming  you  look! — I 
only  want  to  speak  to  James  a  mo- 
ment." 

'*  Oh  I  c<Jn)e  in,  Mrs.  Cavander,"  said 
Hiss  Alice  graciou.sly. 

Mrs.  Cavander  had  arrived  that 
evening.  I  did  not  remember  having 
heard  any  mention  of  her  before  tbia. 
At  first  it  occurred  to  me  that  it 
might  be  Mr.  Cavaader's  mother ;  but 
her  appearance  at  once  dispelled^ this 
notion.  Cavander  himself  .seemed  to 
be  a  little  annoyed.  I  could  not  rec- 
ognize, at  that  time,  that  Airs.  Cavan- 
der resembled  the  stage-coach,  which 
;wa8  very  useful  in  its  day,  but*haB 
been  superseded  by  steam.  When 
James  Cavander,  years  ago^  was  on 
the  lookout  for  a  lift  along  the  road 
of  life,  this  heavy  vehicle  had  picked 
him  up,  and  had  helped  htm  on  hia 
way. 

She  was  a  fluffv'  woman  with  dum- 
py nails.  A  bolster  tied  round  tight- 
ly with  a  string  would  have  had  as 
much  pretension  to  figure  as  Mrs. 
Cavander.  Her  portrait  taken  when 
she  was  a  girl  represents  as  comely 
and  buxom  a  lass  as  any  yeoman'a 
daughter  need  be. 

She  worshipped  her  husband ;  and 
the  object  of  her  idolatry  thought  her 
a  ftxd  for  her  superstition.  If  she 
talked  of  his  fuilts  t^  her  confidential 
friends,  it  was  only  to  palliate  them, 
and  excuse  him.  If  she  came  to  her 
intimates  with  a  tale  of  her  being 
hardly  treated  or  neglected,  she  would 
tell  the  fact  as  a  fable,  whereof  the 
moral  was,  th.at  James  was  not  to 
blame,  and  that  she  was  treated  aooord- 
ing  to  her  de-^erts.  At  first  her 
friends  pitied  her,  but,  before  long.  lost 
patience  with  her.  She  complained, 
and  wonhl  hear  of  no  remedy.  She 
hatl  exj)ended  all  the  spirit  ^hc  luid 
ever  posses.sed,  when  slie  h.ad  insi.sted 
upon  marrying  in  obedieuce  to  the 
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dictates  of  her  own  heart  So  she 
had  her  money,  and  went  her  way. 
Her  father  washed  his  liands  of  the 
affair.  She  wiis  entitled  to  a  certain 
sum  at  hf'r  own  disposal  ;  but  not  one 
penny  more  would  the  old  man  give 
her.  She  invested  her  property  in 
James  Cavander ;  and  Mr.  Gritiiths, 
a  well-to-do  country  solicitor,  did  not 
approTO  the  speculafekm.  Bets how- 
evei^  was  obetinate.  Vbuffy  people, 
when  obstinate^  axe  hopeless.  You 
ean't  break  pillows.  Glass  oiiNn  fbp- 
nidakle  lesietance,  and  letaliates 
cmelly.  A  pillow  yields  with  the  fee- 
blest opposition.  You  do  not  hurt  yoor- 
self  or  it  bj  offering  Wolence.  After  a 
contention  in  which  yonr  pummelUngs 
are  active,  and  the  pillow  pummelled 
is  passive,  both  remain  as  before ; 
the  pntnmeller  having:;  the  worst  of  it. 

So  Betsy  Grifl&ths  insisted  placidly 
on  being  Mrs.  Cavander,  and  ran  away 
with  him ;  or  rather  to  him,  for  he  did 
not  go  oat  of  his  way  to  fetch  her. 
What  was  the  nee,  if  she  was  deter- 
mined ?  Evidently  none ;  only  a  waste 
of  time  and  money. 

MiSi  Cavander  was  now  as  obstinate 
ss  ever;  not  that  she  was  not  plia- 
ble as  fresh  putty  in  her  husband's 
hand,  for  whom  she  would  have  .done 
any  thin^^ :  but  this  was  the  effect  or 
her  obstinacy,  and  lior  obstinacy  was 
the  effect  of  her  infatuation.  She 
persisted  in  loving  him  obstinately, 
with  a  dumb  animal  kind  of  attach- 
neat,  which  is  not  reasonable  afifec- 
■  tion. 

Mrs.  Yan  Clym  was  a  friend  of 
heik  My  annt  congratulated  her- 
•elf  on  having  btonght  Mrs.  Cftvaader 
over  to  her  own  particnlar  way  of 

thinking  in  religious  matters.  This 
Mrs.  Clym  called  "  conversion."  She 
was  wrong  about  Mrs.  Cavander,  who 
wouM  agree  with  any  friend,  oitfany 
reUgious  question,  as  long  as  she  her- 


self oonld  obtain  a  listener  and  a  tem- 
porary confidant  for  her  own  sorrows. 
At  Hinghurst  she  was  mildly  charmed 
with  Alice's  talk  about  Gothic  church- 
es, altare,  vestments,  and  iicr  sort  of 
enthuaiastical  mysticism.  Alice,  in 
her  turn,  thought  her  a  convert  to 
High  Churchisin,  and  began  to  see  an 
additional  reason  for  her  husband 
becoming  a  believer. 

Mis.  Oavander,  with  a  Wesleyan, 
would  have  been,  negatively,  a  Wes- 
leyan; with  a  Catholic,  a  Catholic; 
with  an  Irvingite,  an  Irvingite :  in  ftct, 
all  things  to  all  women,  only  let  them, 
in  turn,  listen  to  her  tale  of  woe. 

"  Bah  ! "  said  Mrs.  Clym,  after  some 
experience  of  her,  "she  has  as  much 
real  religion  as  a  pudding." 

The  truth  was,  Mrs.  Cavander  had 
no  vacancy  in  her  little  mind  for 
such  matters.  The  object  of  her  wor- 
ship was  J ames  Cavander.  The  cause 
of  her  sorrow  was  James  Cavander. 
She  was  devil's  advocate  against  him ; 
and  then  she  refiised  to  admit  her  own 
testimony,  and  finally  canonised  him. 

'*I  do  bope^  BCss  Alice,"  said  Mrs. 
Cavander  in  the  coarse  of  conversa- 
tion this  evening,  that  yon  will  keep 
your  promise  of  coming  np  and  stay- 
ing with  us." 

James  Cavander  smiled. 

"  Then,"  he  said,  "  wo  sliall  be  able 
to  continue  our  arguments.  You  must 
come  and  stay  with  my  wife  as  a  mis- 
sionary.*' 

Alice  would  be  delighted,  she  re- 
plied ;  only  Mis;  Cavander  must  obtain 
mamma's  consent^  for  which  this  amia- 
ble wife  promised  to  ask  at  once. 
Then,  on  her  husband's  arm,  aadsat- 
isded  with  having  done  her  duty,  and, 
at  all  events,  pleased  Aim,  Mrs.  Cav- 
ander returned  to  the  drawittg-iroora, 
where  the  audience  were  impatiently 
awaiting  the  rise  of  the  curtain. 

The  performance  of  the  juniora  wont 
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off  with  great  satisfaction  to  them- 
selves j  and  we  were  alloweJ  to  cuine 
to  supper  in  our  costumed,  l  uiiiua 
was  considerably  taller  than  her  Blue- 
beard ;  but  tbU  difference  exhibited 
in  the  strongest  colozs  the  mysterious 
m^ial  ascendency  which  Baron  Abom- 
eliqne  had  gained  over  his  tUihappy 
qpottse :  and  I  waved  my  wooden  cuni- 
ter  over  the  kneeling Fatima's devoted 
head  (who  begged  me  to  content  myself 
with  cutting  off  her  locks)  with  a 
bloodthirsty  air.  There  was  some- 
thing soothing  to  my  wounded  feel- 
ings (tor,  siniH'  Cavai)il*'r  luwl  appeared, 
I  liad  had  scarcely  a  word  from  Alit-o) 
iu  liaving  her  at  my  mercy,  even  in  a 
play,  for  a  few  minutes.  If  Garrick 
in  a  rage  was  six  feet  high,  I,  in  this 
Boen^  was  conscious  of  at  least  seren 
yean  and  eighteen  inches  having 
been  added  to  my  life  and  my  stature. 

Am  for  Alice,  she  was  the  centre  of 
attraction.  After  the  performance^ 
every  one  crowded  about  her ,  and  com- 
pliments were  bhowered  on  her  from 
all  sides. 

Cavandor  simply  oonj^ratulated  her, 
and  left  lier  to  bo  \v<)rslii|)[)«'(l. 

He  knew  that  the  morrow  was  for 
him.  Our  party  staying  in  the  bouse 
had  been  swelled  by  our  theatrical 
friends  (who  were  to  leave  on  the  day 
after  the  performance)  and  by  the 
Oavanders  (who  were  to  stop  on  for 
some  little  time).  The  Gavanders 
were  Mr.  James,  his  wife,  and  sii^ter. 
The  last  was  a  brown-haired,  mild- 
faced  girl,  many  years  younger  than 
her  brother,  whom  she  only  faintly 
resembled  in  lur  oyes.  She  bad  not 
been  long  away  from  scbool  (so  Aus- 
tin told  me)  ;  and,  but  for  her  brother's 
miccoss  in  the  city,  Miss  Cavandor 
would  have  had  to  turn  her  education 
to  some  account,  perhaps  as  a  govern- 
ess. Indeedi  I  have  since  heard,  that 
in  varioos  reasons,  which 'I  should 


not  have  understood  then,  but  do  now 
(as  also  will  tliuse  w!io  ju-ruse  this  rec- 
ord of  our  family),  Mrs.  Van  Clym 
had  at  one  time  entertained  the  idea 
of  engaging  James  Gavauder^s  sister 
as  governess  for  my  cousins.  Cavan- 
der  himself  had  heard  of  the  offer, 
and  had  not  forgotten  it.  It  was,  iff 
course,  declined,  with  such  expres- 
sions of  good-will  and  esteem  as  or- 
dinary civility,  and  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  parties,  required. 

Miss  Cavander  played  the  piano 
with  great  skill,  but  without  mu<!i 
feeling.  Tlu-ri-  was  just  that  ditVcr- 
euce  UetwtK'U  her  stylo  and  Alice's. 
Alice  played  partly  from  ear,  partly 
from  notes,  never  for  show,  always 
from  liking.  Miss  Gavander  per- 
formed as  if  she  were  invariably  play- 
ing something  that  no  one  else  could 
attempt,  which,  faultless  in  execution, 
should  create  about  as  much  sympa- 
thy in  the  hearers  as  a  schoolboy's 
Greek  declamation  on  a  speech-day.  ' 
Her  ilnger-tips  turned  upwards ;  and 
her  nails  alwavs  seemed  as  if  they 
had  just  come  from  under  the  scissors. 
Shu  dres-sed  neatly,  antl  apprurt'd 
homely,  which,  inlerpret»'d  by  society, 
means  more  or  •  less  stui»id;  though 
Miss  Cavander  was  only  apathetic 
unto  she  thought  her  own  interests 
involved,  and  then,  somehow  or  an- 
other, she  managed  to  have  her  own 
way  without  getting  off  her  chair,  or 
allowing  her  ordinary  occupations  to 
be  for  one  instant  interrupted.  To 
sum  her  up  once  and  for  al^,  Miss 
Cavander  was  an  inflacnce,  —  all  the 
more  powerful  because  unsuspected. 
Once  a«lmitted  into  a  family,  she 
seemed  to  mingle  with  the  attnos- 
phere,  and  iiupalpaldy  to  jiervadc  the 
entire  household.  And  this  descrip- 
tion will  bo  found  to  bold  good  when 
Hifl^  Gavander  shall  be  encountered 
once  more,  later  on  in  this  story.  As 
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the  had  nowhere  else  to  go,  she  lived 
It  her  biothers,  where  she  was  a 
cheok  u[>on.  Mrs.  Cavauder,  and  of 
coQsiderable  assistance,  for  domestic 
purposes  to  Mr.  James. 

The  time  at  last  c;inio  for  separa- 
tion. Austin  was  not  returning  to 
Old  Carter's.  I  was  going  there  for 
one  quarter  more.  Holyshade  was 
tbtii  my  destiiiAtion ;  and  Avstio, 
vboM  health  was  delicate,  was  to  he 
aeeompanted  hj  a  private  tator  to  the 
nofeh  of  Fiaiioe. 

We  cried  bitterly  at  parting,  and 
promised  to  write  freqaently. 

Carter^a  had  changed :  Mr.  Venn 
had  gone  ;  some  of  the  elder  boys  had 
left;  and  so  had  some  of  the  younger 
ones. 

ThiiJ  rr»ll-call  after  an  absence  is 
iv'pated  tliroughout  life  ;  and,  when 
the  next  long  vacation  is  over,  wliose 
place  at  the  desk  will.be  vacant? 
Thfoog^  whose  names  shall  the  black 
line  be  passed  ?  What  expectant  ju- 
niortball  oocnpf  the  position  that  was 
n  ktely  onrs?  There  Were  plenty 
of  empty  places  now  at  Old  Carter's ; 
and  I  looked  forward  with  pleasure  to 
the  ('11  1  of  my  time  at  this  ill-man- 
aged school,  .where  I  had  learnt  little, 
except  the  stories  of  most  of  the 
Waverlt'Y  Novels  fiom  my  dear  Aus- 
tin Coml>erwood. 

My  attention  was  now  given  to 
what  I  was  told  I  should  have  to  do  at 
Hol}^ade.  The  two  Bifibrds  had 
pneeded  me  by  more  than  a  year ;  but 
thfly  weie  far  more  advanced  than  I 
when  they  left  Carter's,  however, 
did  not  profess  to  prepare  for  Holy- 
thatle especially :  so,  as  it  subsequently 
tomed  out,  what  I  had  managed  to 
pick  sp  was  of  very  little  use  to  me 
when  I  came  tb  take  my  place  in  one 
of  tho  upper  forms  of  the  great  pub- 
lic so'iiwl. 

%  father  had  made  all  the  neces- 


sary arrangements ;  and  I  was  to  board 
at  the  Rev.  Mr*  Keddy's.  Thence- 
forth my  father  considered  me  a  man. 
lie  gave  me  a  watch,  and  allowed  me, 
as  by  right,  to  dine  at  late  dinner 
with  him  and  his  friends. 

Now  commenced  my  eduoation  in 
earnest.  In  my  father's  idea  to  bo  a 
Holyshadian  was  to  be  privileged. 
It  was,  to  his  thinkings  who  knew  as 
little  about  Holyshade  as  he  did  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  a  sort  of  degree 
conferred  upon  a  boy,  giving  him  a 
certain  kind  of  status  in  society, 
which  could  be  generally  described  as 
"making  a  man  of  him."  It  was  a 
sort  of  esqnireship  leading  to  knight- 
hood. 

Tile  bachelor  parties  were  frtvjuent; 
but  my  fatlier  spent  two  nights  a 
week  regularly  at  the  Cavanders. 
Cavander  and  he  were  inseparable; 
but,  though  I  saw  more  of  this  gen- 
tleman, I  did  not  dislike  him  less,  nor, 
as  I  have  reason  to  believe^  did  he 
me. 

CHAPTKK  XVIII. 

I  ADOPT  A  FASHION".          ASSISTIVO  IX 

MAKIN'O    A     MAX.  SKLK-IMPOK- 

TANCE.  —  TIIl<:  VEKN-KY  GIRLS.— 
TO  ST.  WINIFRID's. — A  VISIT  OF 
CBBSKONT.  —  MR.  SWINOLR  AND 
THB  CRUMPETS.  —  THB  ACCIDENT 
WARD.  — I  COMB  ACROSS  BOMB 
OLD  ACQUAINTANCBS  IN  A  STRANGE 
WAT. —I  SEE  ONE  FOB  THB  LAST 
TIME. 

I  NOW  began  to  disdain  jackets.  I 
knew  that  many  years  must  elapse 
hafore  my  plumage  would  develop  into 
a  taiL  Being  ]ws.sessed  of  libor^ 
to  roam  London  at  will,  and  money 
to  spend  at  ploasuro.  I  nsed  often  to 
saunter  up  Oxford  Street,  and  admire 
the  garments  in  a  ready-made  olothes- 
shop.  where  I  had  seen  a  pea-jacket, 
on  which  I  had  set  my  heart.  It 
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appeared  to  me  to  be  a  compromtae. 
It  was  not  a  tail,  nor  was  it  a  sbovt 
jacket :  so^  in  the  process  of  making 
a  man  of  myself,  I  bought  this  gar- 
ment for  seven  and  sixpence,  and  walk* 
ed  home  in  triumph  with  it  under 
mj  arm.  I  was  a  trifle  nervou«4  of 
mpeting  any  member  of  my  family. 
The  next  day  I  waited  until  my 
fatlier  had  gone  info  the  city,  to  put 
it  on  ;  and,  in  order  tliat  I  miglit  run 
no  clian'  O  of  his  seeing  me  in  tlie 
course  of  tlie  day,  T  cunningly  in- 
quired of  liim  at  wliat  hour  ho  con- 
sidered his  return  probable.  To  this 
he  answered,  that  Mr.  Cavander  was 
going  to  dine  with  him  at  home  ear- 
lier than  usual;  in  fact,  at  half-past 
five  o'clock,  as  they  were  going  to  see 
some  new  play,  to  which,  if  I  chose, 
I  might  accompany  them :  only,  if  so, 
I  must  be  back  and  ready  dressed  at 
the  same  time  as  the  dinner.  With 
this  <»f}Vr  I  at  once  closed,  and  made 
up  my  mind  to  forestall  their  arrival 
by  half  an  hour,  80  as  to  get  out  of 
my  new  jacket,  and  into  my  ordinary 
one,  before  they  should  come  in  to 
dress  for  dinner.  My  time  for  return 
I  therefore  fixed  for  half-past  four.  I 
«  turned  up  my  collars  to  represent 
stick-ups,  and  tied  my  saiWs  knot  in 
a  large  bow;  and  ieeling  that,  some- 
how or  other,  I  was  tiylng  to  make  a 
man  of  myself,  —  experiencing  at  the 
same  time  a  half-couTictiou  that  I  was 
probably  making  an  ass  of  myself, 
—  I  determined  to  brave  the  world's 
opinion  as  far  as  the  top  of  Oxford 
Street  and  back:  and  so  —  with  no 
particular  ol)ject  in  view,  except  that 
of  seeing  how  I  liked,  and  how  other 
people  might  like,  my  new  clothes— 
I  sallied  forth. 

I  crossed  the  park,  and  came  out  at 
the  Bayswater  end  of  Oxford  Street 

At  this  moment  I  saw  two  young 
ladies  most  elegantly  dressed. 


A  Colvin  is,  as  I  have  before  hint- 
ed, a  sort  of  lightning-conductor, 
where  the  glances  of  fair  women  are 
concerned.  "It  was,"  as  the  song 
says,  ''errer  thus  from  childhood's 
years."  The  two  young  demoiselles 
who  had  attracted  my  attention 
turned  out  to  be  Mtss  CarlottaLucille 
and  dulic  Lucrezia,  w'^io  scarcely 
recognized  me  in  my  nondescript 
costume.  I  blushed  considerably  on 
meeting  them,  and  devoutly  wished 
myself  buck  in  my  own  proper  dress; 
that  is,  at  tirst,  as  they  seem«'d  to 
speak  to  me  with  some  slight  coldness 
and  lesenre,*— as  though,  perhaps, 
they  considered  me  in  the  light  of 
a  boy  detectiye  in  disguise,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  JuTsnile  delin- 
quents. I  do  not  know  whether  de- 
tectives are  thus  educated  firom  child- 
hood ;  but  I  should  say  not  Yet,  if 
the  office  be  an  important  one  to  the 
safety  of  the  community,  surely  a 
training  college  for  (h  tertives  might 
be  capable  of  valuable  development. 
Julie  informed  me  that  they  were  just 
returning  from  a  visit  to  their  aunt, 
my  nurse  Davis,  at  the  hospital, 
which,  if  I  fUt  inclined  to  call,  I 
should  find  not  very  hx  off;  and  there- 
upon they  gave  me  full  and  particular 
dhections.  They  were  glad  enough 
to  be  quit  of  me.  At  least,  Carlotta 
Lucille,  who  was  magnificent,  certain- 
ly was,  as  slie  did  not  care  to  be  seen 
walking  about  with  such  an  absurd 
bundle  of  clothes  as  T  must  have 
8eeme(l.  Carlotta  was  still  with  Ma- 
dame (xlissande,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
business  (for  madamo  taught  all  the 
best  people  in  to^^'n),  was  attired  in 
the  height  of  fashion. 

I  determined  to  go  and  show  my- 
self to  Nurse  Davis,  who,  I  felt  snre^ 
would  be  as  proud  of  me  as  I  was  of 
myself.  Besides,  I  should  be  able  to 
tell  her  about  my  having  to  go  to 
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Holyshade  at  the  end  of  tho  holidays,  ouslji  either  on  account  of  the  name 

So  I  said  good-by  to  Carlotta  and  being  strange  to  him,  or  hecause 

JoUe.   X  should  have  liked  Julie  to  there  were  so  many  missuses  at  St. 

hate  come  with  me  ;T)Ut,  as  that  could  Winifrid's  as  to  make  the  soloetion  of 

not  be,  I  strutted  off  alone  to  St.  Willi-  one  particular  missus  a  considerable 

frid's  Central  Hospital,  which  I  found  effort  of  nieniory,  or  because  my  poa- 

without  much  difficulty.  jacket  and  stick-up  colhirs  did  not 

Then'  were  a  number  of  steps  up  insi)ire  a  man  in  his  position  with 

to  the  front-entrance ;  and  it  seemed  much  conQdence  as  to  my  ulterior 

to  me  like  going  into  a  show.    I  objects  in  asking  for  a  respectable 

experiencing   a  feeling  matron  on  that  estahlishment.  What- 

approat  hing  aire  ou  first  risiting  ever  might  hare  heen  the  reason  of 

the  Poljteehnie  Institution,  where  I  his  hesitation,  he  eonsidered  for  a  few 

know  I  fiir  a  long  time  considered  the  seocmds,  and  then  asked  cautiously,  — • 

lectarers  as  representing  the  highest  "  What  do  yon  want  her  for  ?  " 

icientific  attainments  of  the  English  ''I  want  to  see  her,"  I  replied  inno- 

nation.  I,  perhaps,  had  my  doubts  as  cently,  resenting  such  unwarrantable 

to  the  exact  chair  in  tliis  learned  body  curiosity  pn  his  part, 

which  should  bo  occupied  by  tho  pro-  He  touched  a  bell,  and  tlicn  whis- 

fessorof  dissolving  views,  wliosc  voice  pered  into  what  seemed  to  nie  to  be  a 

Bounded  awfully  from  nowhere  par-  thing  like  an  elephant's  trunk  stick- 

ticular   in    the  surrounding  gloom,  ing  out  of  the  wall. 

But,  from  tho  first  moment  of  my  wit-  The  elephant's  trunk  snorted  some- 

nening  a  startling  experiment  with  a  thing  by  way  of  reply;  whereupon 

glan  jar,  some  hydrogen,  and  some  the  headle  taming  to  me,  said,  — 

eiygen,  out  of  which  (t  mean  the  <<What  name?** 

eiperiment^  not  the  jar)  tho  piofes-  **  My  name  asked, 

•or  iasned  cool,  calm,  and  triumphant,  Yes,"  answered  tho  headle  stem- 

I  placed  the  chemical  lecturer  on  the  ly,  frowning  as  though  he  had  all 

highest  pedestal,  and  mentally  elect-  along  suspected  me  of  some  attempt 

ed  him  to  the  mastership  of  the  Poly-  at  introducing  myself  into  the  hoepi- 

technic.  tal  under  an  alias. 

I  fancy  that  what  brought  tho  Poly-  "Master  Colvin,"  I  replied, 

technic  to  my  mind  at  St.  Winifrid's  "Master  what?"  ho  asktnl,  still 

Hospital  was  a  kind  of  beadle,  in  frowning.    Ho  was  evidently  of  opin- 

a  cIkji  <»late-col<^red  overcoat,  with  a  ion,  that,  in  my  next  answer,  I  should 

gold  baud  round  his  hat,  who  was  on  manage  to  contradict  myself,  and  so 

duty  behind  a  glass  window  at  the  expose  some  deeply-laid  plan  for  roh- 

setiance.  hing  the  donation-ho3^  which  his  sa- 

"  Whst  do  yon  want?  "  he  asked,  gacity  had  heen  in  time  to  prevent 

ripening  a  small  pane,  and  looking  out  "ColTin,''  I  repeated;  and  I  am 

laddenly,  probahly  under  the  impfes-  sure  he  was  disappointed, 

lion  that  I  was  an  accident' of  some  The  headle  told  this  as  a  secret  to 

sort,  rashly  taking  care  of  myself  un-  the  elephant's  trvmk  ;  and,  in  return, 

til  I  loiiKl  obtain  surgical  aid.  the  elephant's  trunk  conveyed  the  in- 

*'I)oes  Mrs.  Paris  live  here?  "I  formation  that  Mrs.  Davis  would  be 

inqoired  mildly.  "  with  me  directly.    Would  I  step  in 

"  Mis.  J)a7is  ?  "  he  repeated  dabi-  and  sit  down  ? 
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I  Viad  scarcely  time  to  avail  myself 
of  thiB  polite  invitation,  and  to  ingra- 
tiate myself  with  the  gradually  thaw- 
ihg  official,  before  Nurse  Davis,  in  a 
gray  dress,  with  the  neatest  possible 
cap,  wristbands,  and  collar,  entered 
by  a  side-<lH>r,  took  both  my  handsi 
and  gave  me  a  kiss. 

The  kiss —  which  made  my  cheeks 
tingle  for  a  seoond,  partly  because  I 
did  not  liko  to  be  treated  as  a  child 
before  tbe  chocolato-oolored  beadle, 
wbo^  the  moment  preTioot  to  my 
niuse'e  appearanee,  had  been  on  the 
point  of  handing  me  the  paper  in 
order  that  I  miglit  read  tbe  political 
questions  of  tiio  day;  and  partly 
because  I  had  been,  for  some  time, 
unaccustomed  to  tliis  mode  of  saluta- 
tion —  coiiijdeted  the beiulle's  thawing, 
and  warmed  him  so  imich,  that  he 
imbnttoncd  his  coat  so  as  to  let  the 
human  sympathy  in  his  breast  have 
fireer  play;  put  his  hands  into  his 
trousers'  pockets,  and  allowed  his  fea- 
tures to  relax  into  an  approring 
smile,  expressive  of  his  iq)probation 
of  the  piooeedings  so  &r,  generally. 

"  He*8  my  boy,  Mr.  Swingle ;  he  is," 
said  nurse,  proudly  stroking  my  hair. 
"  I've  always  called  Master  Cecil  my 
boy  :  haven't  I,  dear  ?  " 

I  no<ldrd  ;  and  she  continued,  — just 
to  show  my  importance  in  the  world, 
and  her  own  position  with  regard  to 
the  aristocracy,  —  "  how  is  your  good 
father,  Sir  John?" 

The  beadle  raised  his  eyebrows,  and 
became  deeply  interested. 

**  He  u  veiy  well,'*  I  answered. 

"Not  married  yet?"  she  asked. 

"Married!"  I  exclaimed  almost 
indignantly;  tbon;;]i  I  really  did  not 
know  why.    "  No,  of  course  not  I " 

Of  coarse  not,"  she  returned.  "  It 
■would  not  be  &ir.  If  you  should 
ever  ha\e  a  stepmother  as  was  not 
inclined  to  bo  as  kind  as  she  ought  to 


be,  you'll  know  where  to  come  to^ 
won*t  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  nurse,'^  I  answered,  under- 
standing her  to  mean  that  1  was  to 
seek  her  for  consolation.  The  beadle 
seemed  to  wish  to  be  comprehended 
in  this  invitation,  but  said  nothing. 

"Now  you  will  come  and  see  my 
room ;  and,  if  you're  not  above  taking 
tea  with  your  old  none  ^  — * 

I  stopped  her  at  once  by  laying 
hold  of  her  arm.  Kr.  Swingle  ven- 
tured to  make  a  suggestion. 

"  If  a  crumpet  would  be  any  assist- 
ance," said  Mr.  Swingle,  "  I've  a  cou- 
ple here,  and  can  send  Jim  out  for  a 
cake,  Mrs.  Davis." 

"  If  you  can  spare  'em,"  said  Nurse 
Davis,    and  it  won't  be  robbing  yon." 

Mr.  Swinf:l(»  assured  her.  tliat  in  his 
attitude  towards  nuiliins,  crumi)ets, 
and  such  like  articles  of  tea-<'ake  con- 
fectionery, he  was  a  perfect  Gallio, 
inasmuch  as  "he  cared  for  none  of 
these  things ; "  and  that  therefore  he 
was  in  no  way  to  be  credited  with  the 
merit  of  a  bounty  in  presenting  them 
to  Mrs.  Davis's  tea-table,  where  they 
would  be  thoroughly  appreciated,  and, 
he  sincerely  trusted,  perfectly  digested. 
Not  that  he  expressed  himself  in  this 
form.    He  simply  said,  — 

"  You're  welcome,  ^Mrs.  Davis.  I 
don't  hold  with  such  things  myself, 
except  orcasionally,  sis  being  a  trifle 
pufty.  They  agrees  with  some,"  he 
added.  "But  what  I  say  is.  Whole- 
some is  as  wholesome  does." 

Whereupon  we  took  the  crumpets ; 
and  Jim,  an  errand-boy,  having  an- 
sweredthe  summons,  Nurse  Davis  gave 
him  a  shillings  fat  which  he  was  to 
bring  bade  a  pound-cake  flavored 
with  citron,  to  which  nurse  remem- 
bered me  to  have  been,  in  bygone 
clays,  peculiarly  partial. 

"  I'll  just  see  to  the  tea-things,  for 
I  didn't  expect  a  visitor,  aud  corns 
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back,  Master  Cecil.    You  won't  mind  attracting  the  attontioii  of  the  by- 

itajing  here  with  Mi.  Swingley  will  staoders.     She  was  evidently  ad- 

jou?"  dressing  them,  and  waving  her  para- 

"  N'o,  I'll  stay,"  I  answered;  whereat  sol  to  tho  czowd,  already  incieasiog 

1  fnucied  Swingle  quite  brightened  rapidly. 

up.    Had  I  left  him  to  accompany  Suddenly   ninning    towanls  her 

nursp,  r  am    eonviiuH-d    that  man  caint?  a  respectably-dressed  man,  who, 

would  have  become  a  misanthrope:  on  ai»proacliing,  began  to  remonstrate 

he  would  have  ceased  to  believe  in  with  her,  and  tried  to  induce  her  to 

gntitade,  and  would  have  lost  all  ooa-  enter  a  cab  which  he  had  hailed, 

fidence  in  the  amcerity  of  youth,  and  She  refnaed,  and,  acaicely  able  to 

the  parity  of  ita  motive.  walk  ateadiljy  made  a  dart  forward 

Plenty  of  life  here/'  aaid  Mr.  into  the  road,  right  in  £ront  of  the 

Swingle,  putting  a  chair  for  me,  so  cab,  with  aview,  aaitaeemed,  togaSn- 

that  I  could  kneel  on  it,  and,  placing  ing  the  paved  refuge.    At  tliat  same 

my  elbows  on  the  window-ledge,  coold  instant  a  hone,  whoae  reins  had  been 

look  out  on  to  the  busy  thoroughfare,  dropped  by  the  driver  on  his  jump- 

** Plenty  going  on  all  day,  —  'busses,  ing  down  from  his   cart,  suddenly 

cabs,  carts,  carriages,  all  sorts.    Won-  took  fright,  and  dashed  towards  tho 

derfiil  few  run  over,  considerin*."  very  spot  for  whicli  the  unfortunate 

Rim  over  by  carts       I  asked.  woman    was    already    making.  A 

"  Yes,"  lie  returned,  —    by  carts,  shriek  of  horror  arose,  audible  in  our 

ortiome  vehicles.   'Orrid  careless  most  room,  as  the  wretched  creature,  in  her 

4UL  'em  ia.   Gaanala  come  in  circlea,  struggle  to  free  hexaelf  from  the  man 

M  to  apeak.   At  one  time  there's  a  who  had  frantically  aeiaed  her  arm  in 

ran  on  broken  lege,  then  on  arma,  order  to  drag  her  away,  fell  aidewaya 

then  heada.   It'a  a  head'a  turn  now."  in  a  heap,  right  under  the  cart,  the 

He  stood  behind,  looking  ow  me,  wheels  of  which  passed  rapidly  over 
and  pippounding  his  theory  quite  her  head  and  legs,  as  the  horse,  mad- 
cheerfully.  It  waa  the  widest  part  dened  l>y  tlie  yelling  and  shoutin?, 
of  the  stn'ct  opposite  the  hospital;  galloped  headlong  towards  Oxford 
and  in  the  mid. He  of  the  road,  like  an  Street ;  and  the  man,  who  haA  in  vain 
eyot  in  a  river,  was  a  small  paved  tried  to  avert  the  catastrophe,  fell 
p ii  rr.  in  tlie  centre  of  which  was  a  forward,  unhurt,  on  the  pavement  of 
laai[)-p  ).st  surrounded  by  four  ordinary  refuge. 

po>ts  at  the  four  corners,  bearing  In  another  minute  the  insensible 

ftltugether  some  resemblance  to  the  form  of  tho  woman,  crushed  and  man- 

anangement  of  skittles,  the  lamp  gled,  was  home  into  the  accident  ward 

being  the  king.   It  was  an  island  of  of  the  Winifirid  Hospital.   A  crowd 

N&ige  for  old  Udiea^  a  breathing-space  hang  about  the  steps,  and  were  dis- 

fnr  the  adventaxons,  a  place  of  obaer-  posed  to  reaent  any  attempt  at  ez- 

Tation  for  the  cautions,  and  a  8<Hrt  of  eluding  them  from  the  building,  as  an 

Sooian  camp  for  a  policeman.  infringement  of  their  rights  as  citi- 

Across  the  road,  on  the  farthest  zens,  and  as  unfair  to  tliose  who  had 

side  from  my  window,  stpod  at  the  found  her,  and  had  helped  to  cany 

edce  of  the  curb  a  tlauntin<,'ly-dressed  her  in. 

^omnn.    She  had  but  just  arrived;  Nurse  Davis  passed  anxiously  down 

iier  extraordinary  actions  were  the  plain,  nafurnished  pasaage,  cany- 
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iug  a  bottle  and  glass.  I  followed 
nervously,  and  entered  the  oisualty 
ward.  Two  young  surgeons  were  ex- 
amining the  woandB;  andlheaidthe 
dull,  heavy  scniiid  aa  of  a  petson  gzoaa- 
ing  in  deep. 

No  hope?  **  inqmied  a  man's  roam 
that  strack  me  as  &miliar. 

''None,*'  was  the  surgeon's  reply; 
"She  may  live  half  an  hour;  she  may 
live  half  a  day.  It  is  improbable  that 
consciousneu  will  xeturn.  You  know 
her?" 

"Yes,"  the  familiar  voice  replied 
in  a  hanl  tone.  "I  regret  to  say. 
Yes."  Alter  a  pause  it  said,  "  I  should 
like  to  send  a  message.'' 

Knise  DaTis  indinted  the  writing- 
table. 

I  was  standing  by  it,  unable  to  ob- 
tain more  than  a  glimpie  of  the  dying 
woman,  and  feeling  very  sick  and 
nervous.  Towards  this  table  the  man 
with  the  fiimiliar  voice  turned  quickly. 

It  was  Mr.  Venn. 

We  stared  at  one  another.  It  all 
at  once  occurred  to  me  that  I  had 
seen  him  witli  this  woman  twice  be- 
fore. Aoir,  in  encountering  him,  I 
recognized  her.  It  was  she  who  liad 
Stopped  me  at  school ;  it  was  she  wlio, 
with  Venn,  had  met  Gavander  in 
Kensington  Gardensl  I  was  not, 
therefore,  so  surprised  as  I  otherwise 
should  have  been,  at  his  first,  ques- 
tion to  me,  which  was,  — 

"  Do  you  know  where  Mr. .  Cavan- 
der  lives  ?  " 

«  Yes." 

He  thought  for  a  second  ;  then  he 
said,  I.s  he  likely  to  be  at  your 
father's  ?  " 

All  that  I  had  intendiMl  as  to  my 
return  home  flashed  across  me. 

"Yes,"  I  answered:  "he  will  be 
there  to  dinner  at  five.  He  dresses 
there." 

«They  may  be  back  before  that," 


observed  Mr.  Venn,  hastily  writing  a 
few  lines,  and  enclosing  them  iu  an 
envelope.  "Take  this  at  once,  and 
veturn." 

Mr.  Swingle  saw  me  into  a  cab^  and 
carafiilly  gave  the  neoeasaiy  instrao- 
tions. 

Neither  my  fother  nor  Mr.  GaYan- 
der  had  as  yet  arrived.  They  were 
expected  every  minute.  In  the  midst 
of  all  this  hurry  and  excitement,  I  re- 
membered my  ja<'lcet,  and  changed  it 
for  my  ordinary  attire.  Undersitand- 
ing  that  Mr.  Venn  expected  me  to 
return,  I  left  the  note  on  the  liall 
table,  and  was  driven  back  iu  the  cab  ' 
to  the  hospital 

On  reaching  it,  I  found  my  fother's 
brougham  already  at  the  door ;  and  in 
the  casualty  room  stood  my  father, 
witii  Mr.  Venn  and  Mr.  Gavander, 
besides  the  surgeon  and  Nurse  Davis, 
whoso  arm  was  supporting  the  heavi- 
ly breathing,  helpless  figure  on  the 
mattress. 

Once  —  it  was  the  only  time  I  could 
look  at  her  — I  saw  her  head  roll  slowly 
from  side  to  side  as  if  in  mute  agony ; 
I  saw  her  glassy  eyes  open  on  to  the 
hopelessness  of  life  for  the  last  time. 
Then  from  her  heaving  breast  came 
forth  a  deep  sigh,  heavily  laden  with 
the  weariness  of  sin  and  misery,— a 
sigh,  pray  Grod  I  of  the  poor  soul's  con- 
trition, — a  sigh  of  eternal  gratitude 
from  the  penitent,  laid  at  last  to 
rest  in  the  arms  of  divine  compas- 
sion. 

Dead. 

I  heard  Mr.  Cavandcr  saying,  that, 
having  known  the  poor  woman  in 
better  circumstances,  he  would  be 
answerable  forany  expeuses-that  might 
be  incurred.  This  was  to  Mr.  Venn. 
My  father  sat  apart  for  a  while,  pale 
and  motionlsM,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  covered  corpse.  He  did  not  seem 
to  notice  my  presenosb  Nurse  Davis 
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placed  a  glass  of  wine  before  him ; 
bnt  lie  only  inclined  his  head  alight- 

Ad  ofliciiil  book  was  in  Mr.  Swin* 
gia*!  voom  on  a  desk,  in  whieh  the 
name  of  the  deceMed,  snd  whatever 
pavticiilats  wete  leqniaite^  had  to  he 
entered.  The  man  whose  duty  it 
WW  to  make  each  nitries  put  one  of 
these  necessary  interrogatories  to  Mr. 
Venn,  who  appeared  lost  in  thought. 

Cavander  touched  his  elbow  to 
recall  him  to  himself.  Mr.  Veun,  as 
if  he  had  not  understood  the  inquiry 
as  addreesed  to  hiiOi  looked  up  \  i^Qd 
the  qaestion  was  repeated. 

He  answered,  with  a  strange  sort 
of  nervous  heaitation, 

"  I  bog  your  "pardon.  The  event 
has  shocked  me  considoral)ly.  She 
was  a  connection  of  mine  by  marriage. 
1  had  not  seen  her  for  years.  She 
was  latterly  occupying  apartments 
in  the  same  house  with  mjttk/*  Here 
he  gare  his*  address. 

«  Her  name?" 

**  Iler  name  ?  "  repeated  Mr.  Venn, 
as  if  putting  the  question  to  him- 
self. 

The  window  of  the  glass  screen  of 
the  porter's  room  was  open ;  and  be- 
fore It  my  father  paused  for  a  second, 
as  Mr.  Swingle  opened  one  of  the 
front  folding-doors  leading  on  to  the 

The  man's  pen  holered  above  the 
page  as  he  looked  np^  over  his  shoul- 
der, at  Mr.  Venn,  awaiting  fiis  an- 
swer. 

My  father  turned  his  head  quickly 
towards  Mr.  Venn.  Their  eyes  met, 
and  were  withdrawn  instantly.  Mr. 
Swingle  pulled  open  the  door ;  and,  as 
my  father  was  passing  ont|  Mr.  Venn, 
in  a  firmer  tone  than  he  had  hitherto 
used,  answered,  — > 

''Her  name  was  Sazhh  Wingrore." 


CHAFXSB  XIX. 

HOLYSHADS  AND  TUB  HOLYSHA- 

Thb  incident  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
vious chapter  closes,  as  it  were,  the 

first  book  of  this  present  chronicle  of 
the  Colvin  Family.  To  retrace  my 
pathway  throuf^h  My  Time,  and  to 
note  carefully  what  I  have  done  with 
it,  has  been  a  task  forced  upon  mo 
by  circumstances  with  which,  iu  due 
course,  my  readcn  wiU  he  made  ao- 
quainted. 

We  are  now  aniyed  at  the  second 
part  of  my  narrative,  which  commen- 
ces at  Holyshade  College,  the  most 
celebrated  of  our  public  schools. 

To  be  a  Ilolyshadian  is  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  guinea  staTn|)  of. cur- 
rency for  life.  Enrohnent  among  the 
glorious  band  of  llulyshadian  youth 
has  in- it,  not  to  speak  it  inereiently, 
something  resemhlingwhat  is  termed 
''the  character  "of  Orders. 

Once  aHolyshadian,  always  a  Holy- 
shadian.  Boy  and  man,  the  Holysha- 
dian  is  supposed  to  bear  the  indelible 
mark  of  the  grace  conferred. 

For  to  be  a  Iloiyshadian  docs  con- 
fer some  special  grace  ;  the  grace  in 
question,  as  fhr  as  I  am  aUe  to  ascer- 
tain any  thing  certain  on  this  matter, 
heiog  that  of  an  easy,  gentlemanly 
deportment.  This  grace,  then,  if  my 
presumption  is  correct,  is  of  the  exte- 
rior, visible  to  the  world.  It  remains, 
as  a  rule,  even  to  the  most  interiorly 
grucelesfi  Holyshadians.  The  disre- 
putable Iloiyshadian  is,  in  comparison 
with  other  disreputables,  as  Milton's 
Luciftr,  Son  of 'the  Morning  Star,  to 
the  other  fidlen  angels.  A  swindler 
who  has  had  the  advantage  of  a  * 
Holyshadian  education  has  in  his  favor 
far  greater  chances  than  all  other 
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swindlers.  A  Montmorenci  may  cheat 
you  out  of  live  pouudB  where  a  Mug- 
gins couldn't  do  you  out  of  a  brass 
fEurthing. 

The  pride  of  Holyshade,  as  a  paUic 
school,  is  to  produce  gentleineii, — 
scholars  if  you  will,'  Christians  if  you 

c:\n ;  but,  in  any  case,  gentlemen. 
Yi  t  tlie  veritable  aboriginal  Holysha- 
dian  is,  ex  olficio,  a  scholar.  He  is  on 
the  foun<l:itioii,  wliich  means  that  his 
education  is  bestowed  ou  him  by  way 
of  charity.  And,  in  order  that  the 
aboriginal  may  never  forget  this,  he  is 
cbthed  differently  firom  those  who  are 
not  on  the  foundation  ;  wearing  a 
coarse  sort  of  college-gown  winter  and 
summer,  and  being  fed  and  boarded 
according  to  certain  ancient  rules. 
These  birds  of  like  pluinagti  tlock 
togetJier,  and  Jo  not  consort  witli  the 
noble  strutting  peacocks,  called  Oppi- 
dans, save  occasionaUy,  and  then  on 
sufferance. 

These  veritable  Holyshadians  have 
for  their  nest  the  grand  old  rookery 
calUd  the  College.  Tlio  Oppidans 
bi^^■("  built  without  tlie  precincts  of  its 
Wiill.s  but  withiii  the  bounds  of  its  do- 
main. The  number  of  the  Collegers  is 
limited.  The  Oppidans  arc  to  them  as 
seven  to  one.  It  seems  as  tholigh  the 
CoUegerB,  like  the  Indians  of  Sooth 
America,  had  gradually  yielded  to  the 
advance  of  the  white-skins ;  tiie  white- 
skins  representing  the  aristocracy. 

A  barbarous  and  uncivilize<l  set 
Wore  at  o:i««  time,  and  that  not  so  very 
l(»ng  ago,  the  aboriginal  Tugs,"  as 
these  poor  Collegers  were  called,  in 
allusimi  to  the  sheep  whereon  they  were 
traditionally  fed,  and  which  they  were 
supposed,  being  half'fiunished,  rather 
to  *'  tug  "  at  and  tear,  like  hounds, 
*  worrying,  than  to  eat  soberly  and  qui- 
etly by  the  aid  of  those  two  decorous 
weapon-^  of  well-fed  civilization,  the 
kuii'u  and  fork.    The  epicure  who 


invented  tlie  knife  and  fork  must  have 
been  well  ubiu  to  wait  for  his  dinner. 

Tet,  theoretically,  this  Tag  tribe 
holds  the  post  of  honor.  Their  chief 
is  th€  csptain  of  Holyshade,  the  chief 
of  the  Oppidans  having  but  a  brevet 
rank;  being,  like  a  volunteer,  only 
captain  by  courtesy. 

The  Collegers  are,  by  right,  royal 
scholars,  just  as  the  actors  at  Drury 
Lane  are  her  or  his  Majesty's  ser- 
vants. In  consequence  there  were 
privileges.  One  of  the  inestimable 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  aforesaid 
coi^edians  was,  I  have  been  informed, 
the  right  to  a  dinner  at  the  royal* 
palace  daily ;  and  Messrs.  Clown  and 
Pantaloon,  if  only  bonci  fide  members 
of  the  Dmry  Lane  Company,  would 
be  only  in  the  due  exercise  of  their 
prerogative,  were  they  to  walk  down 
to  St.  Jameses  Palace,  call  for  the  chief 
buliler,  and  order  chops  for  two  to  be 
ready  hot  and  hot  with  mashed  'taters 
and  bottled  stout  at  half-^ast  four  in 
the  afternoon,  so  that  they  might  be 
in  good  order  for  performing  in  the 
evening's  pantomime.  Such  privileges 
as  these  have  fallen  into  <lesuetude. 
Actors  are  no  longer  the  monarch's 
trenchermen :  they  have  suffered  loss 
with  many  another  institution.  And 
Holyshade  in  its  old  age,  like  the 
foded  mistress,  once  queen  by  a  royal 
caprice,  can  boast  only  of  fitvon 
which  in  time  past  she  was  wont  so 
regally  to  confer.  There  still  are  some 
j>rivileges,  but  of  late  years  they 
have  been  sadly  but  tenderly  shorn  of 
their  glory ;  and  the  gates  of  even 
their  particular  paradise,  St  Hemy's 
College,  Cambridge,  — once  for  the  en- 
trance of  only  the  Holyshadian  elee^ 
— arc  now  thrown  open  to  all  the  world. 
True,  there  are  yet  some  reservations 
for  poor  Holyshadians,  as  there  are 
for  a  few  nobly  connected,  at  the  aris-  " 
tocratic  college  of  Ail  Souls^  which,  by 
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recent  cnactmeut,  duo  to  a  liberal 
policy,  has  well-nigh  passed  into  the 
hAads  of  All  Bodies. 

Of  all  each  matten  of  acliooI%  of 
colleges  of  All  Sunts,  and  uDivenitiM 
of  All  Sinners,  my  fatlior  know  noth- 
ing. All  he  had  to  do  was  to  send 
me  to  some  place,  or  places,  where 
they  would  "  make  a  man  of  rae ;  " 
which,  in  his  view,  was,  as  I  have  said^ 
a  sort  of  degree. 

Had  he  mixed  with  his  equals  in 
anhi  who  would  hare  been  leadj 
enough  to  welcome  him,  I  should  pzo- 
bablj  have  benefited  by  his  enlarged 
expeiienee.  But  he  piefened  his  own 
pleasure  in  his  own  way,  his  own  so- 
ciable gatherings  of  city  friends,  and 
his  own  circle  of  family  relationship. 
Left  to  himselt^  Sir  John  Colviu  of 
an  old  title  might  have  played  an 
important  part  in  society}  but  he 
was  no  mote  his  own  master  than  is 
the  Tessel  obeying  the  turn  of  tibe 
helm.  Whose  object  it  was  to  sail 
him  round  and  round  this  wretched 
pond,  letting  him  think  that  ho  was 
making  progress  on  the  sea  of  life, 
will  be  gradually  evident,  as  it  is  to 
me  now,  iu  the  course  of  this  history. 
My  fiither  worked  for  my  future, 
and  fan  the  bes^  as  As  viewed  that 
future.  He  had  been  bronght  up  in 
a  money-making  school,  to  consider  a 
good 'percent  age  the  one  thing  neces- 
sary. From  this  bondage  he  had 
emancipated  himself  so  far  as  to 
have  fc;tarted  mo  with  very  different 
ideas.  From  one  extreme,  he  went 
to  the  other.  Business  had  been 
eveiy  ihing  to  Aim;  it  was  to  be  noth- 
ing to  flui  Yet^  in  his  inexperience 
of  an  mllm  of  life  which  were  not 
within  the  city  labyrinth,  he  ima- 
gined his  son  taking  the  highest  posi- 
tion to  which  a  commoner  could  rise, 
•  by  such  mere  sharpness  and  quick- 
ness as  might  serve  for  answering  a 


conundrum,  or  for  uttering  the  flip- 
pant sort  of  jest,  that,  at  that  time, 
passed  for  true  wit  among  the  haHtui§ 
of  Capel  Court  Laborious  study,  or 
application  to  one  particular  line, 
never  entered  into  his  vague  scheme 
for  my  preferment,  lie  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  existence  of  schoiar.ships, 
fellowships,  the  attainment  of  high 
degrees,  and  other  similar  incentives 
to  the  study  of  the  various  brauches 
of  learning ;  and,  consequently,  he  was 
unable  to  question  with  my  instruo-^ 
tors,  or  to  go  over  the  ground  with 
myself.  He  showed  himself  not  in 
the  least  interested  in  my  si:hooling^ 
and  so  I  came  to  look  upon  scliooltime 
only  as  a  pleasant  enough  interval 
between  the  vacaiiotvs;  my  ouo  aim 
and  object  being  to  devote  these  inter- 
vals to  the  cultivation  of  as  much  en- 
joyment as  my  supply  of  pocket- 
money  would  permit 

The  ouckoo  places  its  egg  in  an- 
other bird's  nest ;  being  ignorant  of 
the  art  of  hatching.  By  a  cuckoo- 
like instinct,  my  father  placed  me  in 
nest  after  nest  belonging  to  other 
birds,  in  the  hope,  ])erhaps,  that  I 
should  turn  out  an  eagle.  Alas! 
hatched  and  fledged,  he  found  me 
still  of  his  own  brood. 

ICy  new  nest  was  not  in  the  col- 
lego  rookery  at  Holyshade^  but  among 
the  fine  Oppidan  birds. 

Not  having  been  specially  trained 
for  Holyshade,  as  I  have  before  said, 
I  had  to  begin  at  the  beginning. 
The  beginning  was  the  Fourth  Form 
Lower  Bemove. 

After  what  I  may  call  my  Com- 
berwood  Christmas  Holidays,  I  went 
to  Holyshade.  I  did  not  anticipate 
meeting  any  friends  there,  except  the 
Biffords,  who  had  been  with  me  at 
Old  Carter's.  I  was  an  utter  stran- 
ger to  the  boys  of  the  place,  and 
found  myself  isolated. 
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It  was  a  raw,  dull  day,  and  wxetcb* 
edlj  cold,  when  my  fiitber  took  me  to 
Holyshade,  and  introduced  me  to  my 
tutor,  in  whose  house  I  was  to  board. 

The  Rev.  Matthias  Keddy  was  a 
lanky,  disjointed-looking  person,  with 
a  cU'rical  white  neckercliief,  so  unti- 
dily twisted  as  to  give  its  wearor  tlie 
appearance  of  having  been  suddenly 
cat  down  in  a  stnpid  attempt  at  hang- 
ing himself  —  an  idea  which  his  way 
of  holding  his  liead  veiy  much  on 
one  side^  and  his  ni  rvous.  (VMifased 
manner  generallyi  tended  strongly  to 
confirm.  On  socing  me  for  tlio  first 
time,  he  grinned,  always  with  his 
head  iislcow,  as  if  focussing  me  in  a 
favorubiu  angle,  laughed,  rubbed  his 
ngbt  band  through  bis  toosed^looking 
hair,  by  way  of  preparation,  before 
oflbring  it  for  my  acceptance. 

"  Well,"  he  said  squeakily,  **  how- 
de-do  ?  Hope  we  shall  be  good 
friends." 

I  hoped  so  too ;  but  neither  of  us 
seemed  particularly  sanguine  as  to 
the  future.  His  voice  bore  tl»e  sort 
of  family  resemblance  to  that  of 
Punch  that  might  be  expected  to 
come  from  Poneb's  nephew  on  the 
Judy  side. 

My  father  surveyed  us  botb  benign- 
ly. He  had  nothing  to  say  as  to  clas- 
sics or  niatluMuatic?,  a??  to  school- 
bour-,  training,  or,  in  short,  as  to  any 
subject  connected  with  my  educa- 
tional course.  Ho  had  brought  me 
down  tbere  bimsd^  and,  I  imagine, 
felt  himself  somehow  oat  of  place, 
beginning,  perhaps,  to  wish  he  had 
confided  me  to  a  derl^  a  butler,  or  an 
nncle,  or  to  any  one  who  would  have 
relieved  him  of  this  responsibility. 
After  politely  declining  Mr.  Ivcddy's 
protiered  hospitality  of  sherry  and 
biscuits,  ray  father  was  about  to  take 
leave  of  me,  when  Mr.  Keddy,  who 
bad  been  staring  at  the  tip  of  his 


own  boot)  as  he  rested  his  foot  on  the 
fender,  suddenly  squeaked  oat>  — 

Would  you  like  to  see  year  boy's 
room,  Sir  Jnlm  ?  " 

Thank  you  I "  said  my  father,  with 
an  air  of  great  satisfaction. 

^fy  poor  father  !  He  IukI  been  trou- 
bled about  many  things  just  at  this 
time,  whereof  1  was  then,  of  course, 
profoundly  ignorant  \  and  he  was  too 
•glad  to  be  quit  of  me  for  a  time  to  be 
at  all  critical  as  to  the  lodging  pro- 
Tided  for  me.  I  think,  too,  he  was  as 
much  pnzsled  by  this  first  Tiew  of 
Holyshade  as  I  wa.s,  and,  on  the 
whole,  was  confusedly  impressed  by 
the  atmosphere  of  the  plarc 

An  elderly  maid-servant  conducted 
us  to  a  passage  on  the  first  floor.  On 
both  sides  were  ranged  the  boys' 
rooms,  looking  like  a  corridor  in  a 
miniature  model  prison. 

The  third  apartment  on  tlie  left^ 
was  to  be  mine. 

It  was  neatly  furnishod  with  a  small 
table,  a  turn-up  bi^lstead,  a  cabinet, 
containing,  in  the  upper  j)ait,  two  or 
three  bookshelves,  in  the  middle  au 
escritoire,  while  its  lower  part  was 
divided  into  three  drawers,  hi  a  ow- 
ner stood  a  common  washstand.  The 
room  looked,  with  its  bright  fire 
lighted  in  joyful  celebration  of  ray 
arrival,  snug  and  cheerful  enough  ; 
and  I  was  so  highly  delighted  ami 
taken  with  the  noti<.»n  of  having  a 
room  at  school  all  to  myself,  that  I 
w;is  really  only  half  sorry  when  I 
saw  my  father  drive  off  in  his  fly  in 
order  to  catch  the  express  for  town.  . 
He  was  going  to  Spend  the  evening 
with  the  Cavanders. 

I  felt  a  choking  in  my  throat,  and 
a  difficulty  in  bidding  him  farewell, 
which  1  wiis  fearful  of  his  noticing, 
lest  he  should  set  down  this  ebulli- 
tion of  emotion  to  cowardice,  and 
should  depart  hopeless  of  my  ever 
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being  m;yle  a  man  of,  and  (le8i)airing  plo  hwt  ex[)ressivc  ceremony  of  pok- 

even  of  the  efQcacy  of  Holjsliadian  ing  the  fire.    The  fiery  coals  an- 

treatment   Uncle  Van  has  since  told  svered  to  the  poker,  like  a  fiery  steed 

me  that  he  talked  of  me  and  of  Ho-  to  the  epar.   The  fireplace  and  I 

lyshade,  for  aeTeral  daya  after,  when-  warmed  to  one  another;  and  Mi.  Ber^ 

ever  an  opportunity  ooonrre«l ;  from  ridge's  face  reflected  the  glow,  and 

which  I  have  inferred  tliat  the  cliok-  beame<l  on  me  encouragingly, 

ing  sensation  at  the  moment  of  bid-  **  You'll  want,  "  said  Mr.  Jierridge 

ding  adieu  was  not  solely  confined  to  thoughtfully,  while  I  was  laying  out 

my  throat.    My  fafluT  loved  me  in  ray  wardrohe,     some  candles  and  a 

Lis  own  peculiar  way  ;  and  a.s  all  the  lamp  for  your  room." 

Colvina  will  insist  in  doing  every  Of  courscy  I  should.   I  had  not 

thing  in  their  own  pec\)liar  way,  so  brought  them.   I  had  orerlooked  this, 

neither  of  us,  at  this  time  at  all  as  well  as  various  other  necessary 

events,  was  any  exception  to  tite  rule,  articles  of  furniture. 

By  his  example  I  was  brought  up  to  That's  no  matter,"  said  Mr.  Ber- 

understand  tlirit  any  show  of  affection  ridge  kindly:  "you  can  pet  'em  all 

was  childish,  and  had  better  be  re-  here  easy  enough.    You'd  better  have 

strained  in  ita  very  commencement,  'em  of  me.    All  the  young  gentle* 

8ucb  a  check  is   as   dangerous   to  men  does." 

some  constitutions  as  is  a  sharp  fitost  Certainly  any  thing  that  every 
in  May  to  the  promising  firuit-  other  Holyshadian  did  must,  I  con- 
trees,  dnded,  be  right 

Only  some  of  the  lower  boys  had  A  candle-lamp  is  what  you  want," 

returned.    This  iii formation   I  re-  continued   Mr.  iJirridge  decisively, 

ceived  from  my  tutor's  butler,  a  jolly,  "  witli  a  nice  glass  shade." 

rouiiil    and    red-faced  man,  with  a  I  tliatdced  him  for  his  consideration, 

square-looking  nose,  named  Berridge,  I  had  seen  a  candle-lump  in  Old  Car- 

who  always  seemed  to  me  to  .smell  ter's  study. 

njore  or  less  of  oil,  and  was  perpctu-  ''You  won't  want  it  ju.->t  yet,"  said 

ally  in  his  shirt-sleeves  cleaning  Berridge.  ^'I'llbringityouina  Aonr's 

glasses.   After  him  came  George,  a  time  about" 

livery-servant,  a  good-naitoied  lout,  That  would  do.   In  fiict,  at  that 

who  looked       thou.;h  he  had  been  moment  any  thing  that  would  have 

toni  from  the  plough,  and  shoved  into  suited   Berridge,   even   a  cut-glass 

a  swullo\v-taile<l.  dirty-yellow  livery-  chandelier,  would  have  siiifcd  me. 

OJat,  with  flat  metal  bultoTi^.  in  which  "  1*11  put  a  camlle  in  for  you."  he 

costume  he  bore  a  .striking  resem-  said;  *' and  you'd  better  have  a  packet 

blanite  to  a  very  big  bird.  o'  Palmers  besides." 

These  two  carried  my  boxes  up  -  By  all  means.   This  was  my  first 

stairs,  and  assisted  to  cheer  me  not  ventore  in  lamps  and  candles.   I  felt 

%  little.   I  took  possession  of  my  cup-  as  if  I  were  about  to  give  a  party, 

board-like  apartment  with  a  new  feel-  Then  that's  all  at  present,"  said 

ing  of  proprietorship.    It  was   all  Berridge,  looking  round  cheerfully, 

mine,  every  inch  of  it.    Her«?  I  couM  "You  don't  want   nothing   else,  I 

do  what  I  liked, — just  exactly  what  I  tiiink,  just  now.    Sarah,  that's  the 

liked.    A»  a  commencement,  1  made  maid,  will  bring  3-ou  your  kettle  and 

myself  fi:ee  of  the  place  by  the  aim-  tea-things,  —  roll  and  butter.  When 
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the   other   young   Rontlomen   come  Berridge's  only  chance  of  profit 

back,  you'll  mess  witli  some  one/'  was,  T  substHjui  ntl)'  found,  with  the 

He  gave  one  look  at  my  small  new  boys.     Wbon  tlie  old  ones  re- 

humpor,  wheroin  our  cook  at  homo  turned,  and  we  bccauie  acquainted, 

hud  stowed  away  a  tongue,  a  cake,  one  of  the  first  questions  wiis,  "  Got 

and  a  pot  of  strawberry-jam.  <M16  <xf  thftt  old  hvnilNig  Benidge** 

Thei!p  was  auch  pleaaaie  m  antioi-  lampa?" 

pation  of  a  meaf  all  by  myself  tn  my  Berridge  most  have  taken  a  secret 

«um  roonty  —  an  idea  I  conld  not  saffi-  and  peculiar  pleasure  in  these  trana- 

cieotly  enjoy,  —  that,  at  fiisty  I  leaUy  actions,  as,  in  spito  of  their  haring 

had  no  wish  to  go  out  of  doors.  done  considerable  harm  to  any  future 

Mr.  ]>erridge  returned  in  about  dealings  he  never  omitted  a  chanoe 

half  an  hour,  bringing  with  him  the  of  passing  ofif  one  of  these  lamps  on 

lamp,  candlos,  and  a  box  of  matches,  a  new  boy,  apparently  in  prr-fcrence 

It  was  a  very  britrht  affair,  of  slightly  '  to  doing  a  steady  and  regular  busi noss 

gingerltready    material,  I'm    afraid,  with  us  througiiout  the  year.  Tlio 

with  a  ground-ijlass  shade.  mai^ters  and  town's  people,  however, 

•    To  one  unaceustouK'd  to  its  use,  it  dealt  with  him  largely,  I  believe;  and 

was  comparativi'ly  dangerous;  as  if,  this,  therefore,  w;vs  only,  so  to  s£>eak, 

in  attempting  to  put  a  candle  in,  you  a  little  "  fancy  retail  trade." 

didn't  screw  the  top  on^  which  strug-  I  suppose  it  was  my  loneliness  at 

gled  and  resisted, 'on  its  own  account,  first  at  Holyshade  —  and  I  was  the 

with  quite  remarkable  power,  the  more  solitary  on  account  of  no  longer 

candle  flew  out  as  if  discharged  from  having  such  a  companion  as  Austin 

a  catapult,  and  either  broke  some-  Coml>erwood  had  been  tome  — that 

thing,  or  smashed  itself  against  the  developed  in  mo  a  taste  for  diaiy- 

wall  or  ceiling,  greasing  the  carpet  keeping.    I  was  then  in  niy  foiir- 

in  it.s  fall.    It  was,  therefore,  some  teenthyear;  and,  until  I  had  friends 

time  before  I  mastered  this  fire-work,  to  talk  to  among  the  Ilolyshadians, 

It  was  a  deceptive  thing  tcM),  as  tlie  my  great  amusement  was  to  keep 

candle  always    appeared    the    same  accounts  of  time,  doings,  and  expendi- 

length;  and,  wlun  y^u  were  in  the  tures  ;  to  write  to  Austin;  ocra-iou- 

middle  of  a  most  exciting  story,  there  ally,  too,  receiving  and  answering  a 

was  a- sudden  click,  a  sharps  Ticious  letter  from  Aliss  Alice;  and  making 

sputter,  and  the  next  instant  you  up  for  Austin's  absence  by  applying 

were  in  darkness.  myself  to  the  study  of  the  best  novels 

Ilowever,  as  a  commencement  to>  within  my  reach, 

wards  housekeeping,  it  served  its  pur-  I  soon  got  accustomed  to  all  the 

pose;  or.  r  i'her.  it  f^rrved  my  tutor's  miseries  of  the  Lower  Fourth  Formy 

excellent  but  U  r's  —  Mr.  Berridge's  — '  —  the  candle-light  dressing ;  the  raw 

purpose,  who  being  a  chandler  by  mornings;  the  shivering  little  wretches 

trade,  and  having  a  lamp-and-eandle  in  the  old  oak-panelled  schoolroom, 

shop    down  town,"  wiLs  naturally  dis-  dimly  lighted   by  guttering  tallow 

interested  in  recommending  this  ad-  candles  stuck  in  iron  sockets  ;  the 

miralile  invention  to  my  nohee.    I  master  as  irritable  as  he  was  drowsy ; 

paid  Mr.  Berridge  live  shillings  and  in  short,  the  whole  sickly  farce  of 

threepence  for  it,  and  he  condescend-  half  an  hours  duration,  at  the  end  of 

ingly  gave  me  a  receipt  which  the  great  doek  struck  its  wel- 
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come  note,  and  we  tuimiltuously  rush- 
ed forth  to  throng  the  pastrycooks' 
ehops  for  coffee,  hot  buttered  buns, 
hot  rollsi  or  rusks  and  butter. 

I  hftve  no  doubt  now,  bot  tbat  the 
coffee  was  gritty,  tluck,  and,  with  the 
nnwholeeome,  greasy  buns,  not  worth 
the  matutinal  outlaj  of  fourponce. 
But^  of  all  refreshments  whereof  I 
haro  partaken  at  all  times  and  in  all 
pJacos,  I  do  not  rompmber— -  with  the 
single  exception  of  tlie  hot  sonp,  and 
the  demi-poulet-roti,  at  Cahu.s,  after 
thesea-Toyage  ——any  th  ing  so  acceptar 
Ue^  or  which  so  thoroaghly  served  its 
customex^s  purpose^  as  those  same 
buns  and  coffee  at  Bob's,  Poole's,  or 
Sto[)por  s,  in  the  old  Holyshade  Low- 
er Fourth  day?. 

Wh«>n,  afterward^.  I  liad  attained  a 
liigluT  form,  we  took  our  coffee  later, 
and  patronized,  chietly.  Stepper's, 
which  was  frequented  by  the  fastest 
and  biggest  Holyshadians,  on  account 
of  such  luxuries  as.  hot  sausages, 
grilled  chicken,  and  ham  and  eggs, 
Wiiig  served  up  in  the  ba<;k-parlor 
by  the  fair  hands  of  the  two  sisters, 
Louey  and  Dolly  St«^pper;  the  latter 
Ix  iii;^   wliat  we  used  to  consider  a 

iltM^sid  line  girl,''  and  a  great  attrac- 
tion to  the  more  adventurous  among 
those  who  woie  the  manly  tail,  and 
the  single  white  tie. 

Apropos  of  costume,  stick-up  celiacs 
were  never  worn.  I  reme»ber  one 
innovator  who  came  out  with  them. 
He  braved  public  opinion  for  a  day; 
attempted  to  load  the  fashion  ;  but, 
finding  tradilittn  and  custom  too  much 
for  him,  he  gave  in,  and  followed  it 
with  the  rest.  • 

Our  dress  was  black  jacket  and 
black  tie  in  a  saUoi's  knot  for  small 
boys,  and  black  coat  and  white  tie, 
withoHt  collars,  for  the  big  ones.  All 
wore  hats.  A  llolyahadian  Fourth 
Form  boy's  hat  would  have  made 
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Christy  rejoice,  the  necessity  for  a 
new  hat  would  have  been  so  evident 
to  that  eminent  tradesman.  It  was 
to  my  hat  I  owed  my  sudden  leap 
from  the  status  of  a  nobody  into  that 
of  a  popular  celebrity.  How  this 
chanced,  I  will  forthwith  proceed  to 
relate. » 

CHAPTER  XX. 

SHOwnro  how  sou  ha?x  obbat- 

NKSS  THRUST  UPON  THBIL^THB 
EifUODK  01*  Mr  UAI. 

HoLTSBADiAH  initiation  begins 

with  hat  smashing. 

"SVlien  I  appeared  in  the  cloisters 
for  the  first  tiine,  well-nigh  friendless 
among  all  the  boys  (for  as  yet  I  hatl 
only  made  a  few  actpiaintances  at  my 
tutor's),  waiting  the  egress  of  the 
masters  from  their  solemn  conclave  in 
chambers,  I  was  surrounded  by  some 
not  much  bigger  than  myself.  They 
gradually  swarmed.  Kever  before 
had  I  seen  so  many  boys  all  at  onc^ 
and  of  so  many  sizes  too.  Such  a 
humming  and  buzzing  about  me,  as 
though  I  had  been  a  drone  trespas.s- 
ing  at  the  entrance  of  a  hive  !  They 
came  upon  mo  one  by  one,  two  by 
tw<v  thrsMi  fbucB)  —  as  birds  do  from 
all  quarters  to  a  large  crumb, — and 
then  began  pecking. 

What's  your  name?"  asked  a 

boy. 

"  Colvin,"  I  answered  peaceably. 

"C?/lvin  !"  shouted  a  bigger  idiot, 
wilfully  mistaking  my  pronunciation. 

Halloo  I "  cried  a  third.  Here's 
Luther!" 

At  this  witticism  there  was  a  burst 
of  laughter,  in  which  I  feebly  at- 
tempted to  join,  just  to  show  I  was 
equal  to  taking  a  joke>  even  at  my 
own  expense. 

"  Wha£s  your  name?''  inquired 
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anotlu  r  earnestly^  as  if  reall/  asking 
for  inrormuuoii. 

"Colvin.*' 

"TluMi  take  tliat.  Calvin,"  lie  ro- 
tiuih'd  illugicuiij',  i!iiuu>Iiiiig  uiy  hat 
over  my  eyes. 

**  How  are  you,  Colvin  ?  "  shouted 
twenty  different  voices  at  once ;  and, 
while  struggling  to  set  my  hat 
straight,  I  dropped  my  book,  and  was 
hustled  from  one  to  another,  In-ing 
passed  on  with  a  kick,  a  hit,  a  pinch, 
or  a  cuff,  as  occorred  to  tlio  particular 
fancy  and  humor  of  the  boy  to  whose 
lot  I  happened,  for  the  moment^  to 
fall. 

*'  Where's  your  luit,  (•urlv  ?  " 

T  did  not  know.  St  ant'lv  had  I 
placed  it  uu  my  head,  and  begun  to 
take  breath,  than,  at  a  blow  from  bome 
skilful  band,  it  disappeared  into  the 
school-yard. 

Bully,  bully ! "  was  then  the  cry. 

I  perfectly  agreed  with  the  senti- 
ment I  considered  that  I  had  been 
grossly  bullied ;  but  I  could  not  under- 
stand why  those  who  were  shouting 
SO  loudly  "  Bully !  "  should  be  the  very 
ones  to  run  viciously  at  my  unfortu- 
nate liat,  and  tn  at  it  like  a  football. 

In  another  second  I  saw  it  skyed 
up  into  tlie  air,  when  — its  line  of  de- 
scent being  sudd<  nly  inclined  at  an 
acute  angle  by  a  playful  breeze,  which 
oould  not  any  longer  keep  out  of 
sport  where  a  hat  was  concerned —it 
comfortably  fell,  and  settled  itself  in 
rakish  fisshion,  orer  the  crown  which 
adorned  the  head  of  the  Boyal  Found- 
er's status  that  stands,  with  a  ball 
and  sceptre  (it  had  better  have  been 
a  bat)  in  its  hands,  on  a  pedestal  in 
the  centre  of  the  collocjo  quadrangle. 

This  incident  was  greeted  with  such 
an  u|»roarious  shout  as  brought  the 
niaslt  rs  out  of  chambers  sooner  than 
had  bt'cii  ex[>ected.  Aware  of  this 
rebuk^  a  malicious  boy  in  the  crowd, 


pretending  great  sympathy  for  my 
exposed  situation,  offered  to  i;ive  nie 
a  back  over  the  railings  wliich  .<ur- 
roiuid'-d  I  he  liguro.  Tliis  I  accepted, 
and  liad  scarcely  got  myself  safely 
lauded  inside  the  barrier,  when  a  fresh 
sort  of  hubbub  arose ;  and  I  saw  the 
boys  shuffling  off  in  gangs  towards 
different  doors  in  the  cloisters^  while 
most  of  the  masters,  all  in  academical 
costume, — an  entire  novelty  to  me,  — 
were  standing  in  a  comer,  apparently 
puzzled  to  account  for  the  recent  ex- 
traordinary disturbance,  which  had 
not  yet  comjdetely  subsided. 

One  of  tliese  was  an  old  gentleman, 
.something  over  the  middle  hejglit, 
with  white  hair  Innished  away  l)ehind 
the  ears,  and  bulging  out  at  the  back 
from  under  his  college-cap.  His  face 
was  of  a  somewhat  monkeyish  type^ 
for  his  forehead  receded  sharply,  and 
his  upper  jaw  was  heavy  and  protrud- 
ing ;  his  features  being  as  hmrdly  cut 
as  those  of  the, quaint  little  figures 
carved  out  of  wood  by  a  Swiss  peas- 
ant. He  used  golden-rimmed  eye- 
glasses suspcnfled  round' his  neck  by 
a  broad  black  ribbon.  He  wore  a 
frill  which  feathered  out  in  front,  sn"- 
gesiing  the  idea  of  his  sliirt  having 
conu;  home  hot  from  the  wa>l),  and 
boiletl  over.  His  collar  and  cuiVs  were 
of  velvet.  He  invariably  stood  and 
walked,  leaning  to  one  side,  out  of  the 
perpendicular,  as  if  he  had  been  mod- 
elled on  the  plan  of  the  Tower  of  Pisa. 

This  was  Br.  Courtley,  head  mas- 
ter of  Holyshade. 

"Bleth  my  thoul!"  lisped  Dr. 
Courtley,  holding  up  his  glasses,  and 
almost  elosing  his  eyes  in  his  efforts 
to  see  distinctly.  Bleth  my  thoull 
Whath  that?"' 

He  i>ronounced  his  a  "  very  long 
and  very  broadly,  giving  it  the  aound 
it  has  in  "  hay," 

"  A  boy,  1  think,"  said  a  s<juali 
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deek  master,  with  a  mouth  like  a  slit 
in  an  orange.  I  anbeequently  leanit 
that  this  vras  Mr.  Quilteri  the  most 
severe  of  all  the  tutors,  the  deTel<^ 

ment  of  whose  smile  varied  in  propor- 
tion to  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
which  he  might  bo  setting  a.s  a  puu- 
ishnient.  He  was  a  rigid  disciplina- 
rian, but  strictly  just,  and  uever 
accused  of  fis^roritism. 
•  "Itis/'chiipedathiid, — a  dapper 
litUe  man,  in  snch  tighUy-stiapped 
trousers  that  walking  seemed  almost 
impossihie.  Wh en  1 1 r  1  lat I  u 1 1 ered  his 
opinion,  he  sniffed,  put  his  ix  ud  on  one 
side  like  a  feloniou.sly  iiiclint'd  mag- 
pie; and  having  smiled  at  his  ncigli- 
hor,  and  been  smiled  upon  in  return, 
be  appeared  satisfied.  His  name,  I 
fimnd  out  in  time,  was  Mr.  Perk.  He 
was  familiarly  known'  among  the  boys 
as  Johnny  Perk. 

A  stout,  raddy-faoed,  clean-shaven 
master,  with  a  very  low  vest,  and  a 
college-cap  right  at  the  back  of  his 
head, — purposely  put  there  on  iiccount 
of  his  great  display  of  forehead, — 
stepped  from  the  group,  and  shouted 
bmskly,  — 

"Here,  hi  I  yon  sir  I  Come  beie^ 
sir ! " 

Please  sir,  I  can't^  sir,''  I  replied 

from  my  prison. 

I  was  very  unluij)py. 

"  Can't !  "  exclaimed  tlie  hrusk  mas- 
ter.   "  You  got  ill  there.  Eh 

"  Please,  sir,  I  came  in  for  my  hat." 

«  Come  out  with  your  hat,  then," 
retorted  the  master  impatiently. 

"  I  can't  get  ii^  sir,"  I  urged  plain* 
lively.  "  Please,  sir,  the  statue's  got 
it  on  his  head." 

All  c^'es  were  now  turned  upwards. 
In  another  second  they  were  all  grin- 
ning. 

«  Bluth  my  thoul ! "  said  Dr.  Court- 
ley.  "  I  knew^the  proper  place  &r  a 
bat  wath  over  a  erotcmy  but — be^ 


he,  he !  —  bith  Maatfaethty  in  a  low- 
er-boy'th  hat, — an  inthtanth  of  thub 
tegmiinefagi,ehf"   He  looked  round 

at  his  companions,  as,  in  uttering  the 
quotation,  he  made  the  penultimate 
syllable  short,  and  the  "  g  "  hard,  for 
the  sake  of  an  academic  pun.  His 
assistants  were,  of  course,  immensely 
tickled.  Three  or  lour  groups  of  boys, 
Still  hanging  about  their  schoolroom- 
doors,  waiting  the  arrival  of  their  re- 
spective masters,  passed  round  the 
joke  about  "Taggy"  and  fatfi ;  and 
Dr.  Courtley  was  gratified  by  youthful 
appreciation. 

In  tlio  mean  time,  the  doctor's  ser- 
vant, Pliidler,  of  gouty  tendcncirs,  and 
a  scorbutic  countenance,  wad  shullling 
toward  me  with  a  ladder.  • 

"You  get  up  I"  be  said  gruffly, 
when. be, had  fixed  it  firmly  resting 
on  the  railings,  and  reaching  up  to 
]£ing  Tli'iirv's  lu'a<l. 

I  obeyed,  and  fetched  down  my 
hat.  I  heard  a  slight  cheer,  which, 
as  in  a  court  of  justice,  was  immedi- 
ately repressed. 

"  Come  ber^  sir  I "  called  out  the 
portly  master  with  the  intelligent  fore- 
head. As  I  was  approaching,  I  heard 
him  saying  to  his  dapper  compan- 
ion, "Like  Pat  Jennings,  *rt>gained 
the  felt,  and  felt  what  he  regained  : '  " 
whereat  the  Mr.  I'crk  smiled,  and 
moved  off,  being  f  )llo\ve(l  into  a  dis- 
tant room  by  a  troop  of  boys. 

I  had  some  idea  that  I  should  be 
expelled,  or  at  least  flogged  there  and 
tiien. 

What  part  of  the  thobool  are  you 
in?"  asked  Dr.  Courtley. 
"  Lower  F ourth,  sir." 

Take  off  your  hat,"  he  said  ;  for 
in  my  nervousness,  anil  forgetful  of 
the  presence  in  which  I  stood,  1  had 
quietly  replaced  it  on  my  bead. 

**  Who  threw  your  bat  there  ?  "  he 
went  on. 
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"  I  don't  know,  sir,"  I  answered, 
adding,  l>v  w;iy  of  satisfactory  expla- 
naf  ion.  "  I've  only  jiwt  come  here  this 
half,  sir." 

"Whut'th  your  name?" 

"Colvin,  sivf**  1  answerecl,  almost 
expecting  him  to  make  a  jest  of 
and  perhaps  some  farther  xongh  treat- 
ment from  the  three  masteis  who  were 
still  with  their  snperior.  To  them  he 
turned,  saying  in  a  tone  of  genuine 
annovanro, — 

"It'tli  iniquitouth, — really  motlit 
iniqnitoutli !  It'th  an  old  barbarouth 
cutiitom  I  thould  like  to  thoo  ubol- 
itlu-il.  You  will,  if  you  ])li'a(lie,  ckth- 
preth  my  opinion  thtroiigly,  —  mollit 
thtrongly  —  on  what  I  conthider  to 
be  thit!)  motht  uugentlemanly  con- 
duct, —  motht  ungentlemanly !  And 
I  thsdl  ekthpect  whoerer  had  a  hand 
in  thith  to  give  themthelHh  up,  and 
come  to  me  in  Upper  Thchool  before 
twelve  o'clock."  « 

The  masters  bowed,  and  walked 
away  to  their  several  departments. 
Dr.  Courtley  then  beckoned  to  a  big 
boy,  who,  with  a. slip  of  paper  in  his 
hand,  was  going  from  one  door  to 
another. 

"  Prie[)otlitor!" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  th<'  Iwty  so  ad- 
dressed, advancing  hat  in  hand. 

"Thow  thith  boy,  Mathter  Colvin, 
where  the  Lower  Divithion  Fourth 
Form  ith  athembled,  and  then  go 
round  to  all  the  divithions,  and  thay 
that  I  ekthpect  eveiy  boy  who  wath 
contherned  in  thith  niotlit  ungentle- 
manly  and  motht  unjuthtifiablc  pro- 
thof'<liii_'.  to  i-ome  to  mo  in  Upper 
Tlichool  by  twelve  o'clock."  ^ 

"Yes,  8ir." 

"  You  can  go,"  said  Dr.  Courtley, 
dismissing  me.  And  away  I  went  at 
the  heels  of  the  pra»[»ostor,  along  tho 
cloister,  through  a  dark  archway,  and 
up  a  broad  dight  of  stairs. 


"  Do  you  know  who  knocked  your 
tile  over  the  rails  ?"  asked  the  boy, 
stopping  when  \vc  were  out  of  Dr. 
Courtley 'a  sight  and  hearing. 

«  No." 

«  What^s  your  name  ?  " 
Colvin."  I  began  to  wish  I  could 
raiy  the  answer.  . 

**  Where  do  you  board  f 

«  Keddy's." 

"Oil,  Punch's!  Old  Keddy's  called 
Punch,"  ho  explained. 

"  Oh  ! "  I  said,  pleiv^od  to  find  that 
such  li!)ertie8  could  be  taken  with  a 
master's  name. 

"  My  naiiiL-'s  Pinter,"  he  continued, 
— Pinter  major.  Pm  in  Ujiper  I'o- 
move.  My  minor]^  just  come.  In 
your  form." 

"Your  minor?"  I  repeated  hum- 
bly ;  for  I  hadn't  %n  idea  what  he 
meant,  and  really  thought  it  was  some 
allusion  to  the  mining-districts,  or, 
perhaps,  to  some  young  lady,  whose 
name,  being  Willielmina,  had  been 
abbreviated  to  Mina  j  of  which  I  re- 
membered an  instance  in  the  case  of 
the  sister  of  one  of  Old  Carter's  boys. 
It  puzzled  me,  however,  to  think  how 
^liss  Mina  Pinter,  if  there  were  such 
a  |M  r>oii,  could  be  in  my  form  at  IIolv- 
shade.  I  w;us  too  frightened  to  ask 
him  any  questions. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  not  appreciating 
my  difficulty.  "You'll  be  next  to 
him,  most  likely."  "Him"  meant 
his  minor,  and  certainly  of  the  mascu- 
line gender. 

He  now  opened  a  large  door,  and 
removed  his  hat.  I  folicTwed  his  ex- 
ample. An  indistinct  hum  of  voices 
fell  on  my  ear,  with  a  strong  one  oc- 
casionally predominating.  AVo  were 
in  Upper  School,  in  the  first  division 
of  which,  cut  oft'  from  the  next  section 
by  heavy  red  curtains,  sat  the  Lower 
Fourth  Porni  boys,  engaged  in  con- 
struing to  a  tall  master. 
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The  prsepostor  pointed  out  a  seat 
tome;  bnt^befoiel to<^myplM8^the 
master  asked,  — 

**  Whmt*s  your  nune? 

**  Colvin,  sir,"  said  I,  very  hot  and 
imoomforkable.  Wheieat  tiiere  was  a 
titter. 

Then  tlie  Pinter  major  (Pinter  mi- 
nor ivns  next  me,  luid  was  his  younger 
brother:  I  soon  discovered  that  by 
boldly  asking  bim  his  name)  deliTefed 
Dr.  Gonrtley'B.  meaoagOy  which  was 
fitaaUy  aanooiicad  by  the  maater  to 
the  boys. 

At  this  there  was  no  titter.   On  the 

contrary.  Only  a  quarter  of  an  !iour 
more  school-time  remained  (the  eleven 
o'clock  school  commenced  at  ten  min- 
utes past,  and  lasted  till  a  quarter  to 
twelve,  and  sometimes  till  twel  ve)  j  and 
nearly  ten  minutes  of  this  was  occu- 
pied by  an  official  inquiry  into  what 
might  now  be  termed,  "ColTin's 
case." 

So  many  had  had  a  hand  in,  or  a 
foot  at,  my  hat,  that,  on  H«)1ysha<lian 
principles  of  honor,  every  one  feeling 
himself  aftected  by  the  charge  offered 
himself  on  this  occasion. 

This-  happened  in  all  the  Tipper 
School  forms,  from  the  Middle  Division 
Hith  downwards,  until  the  story  of 
my  hat  l)egan  to  assume  the  form  of 
the  familiar  alphabet  which  recounts 
the  history  of  "  A  was  an  apple-pie." 
B  had  bumped  at  it,  0  had  out  it,  D 
Lad  danced  on  it,  E  had  egged  others 
on,  H  had  helped  them,  I  had  injured 
it,  J  bad  jumped  on  it,  K  had  kicked 
it;  and  soon. 

Thua  by  twelve  o^dook,  at  least 
sixty  or  seventy  boys  were  waitings 
with  mo,  to  hear  what  the  head  mas- 
ter had  to  say  to  them. 

They  were  summoned  to  the  far- 
thest part  of  the  schoolroom,  where  Dr. 
Courtley,  standing  in  a  sort  of  reading- 
desk,  received  them. 


He  was  very  strong  on  the  "  bar- 
barity and  brutality  of  thith  pfotheed- 
ing^  and  athtonithed  that  any  Englith 
gentlemen  could  have  been  guilty  of 

thutth  a  blagguirtl, — yeth,  he  would 
thay  thutth  a  blaggaird  acthun.  ITe 
witlied  it  to  bo  clearly  undcrthtood 
that  Mathter  Colvin  had  named  no- 
body," —  no  great  merit  on  ni y  part, 
by  the  way,  as  I  was  unacquainted 
with  a  single  name,  except  Pinter's 
and  the  Bifibrd^,  whom  I  had  not  yet 
sem,  —  and  therefore,"  continued 
Dr.  Conrtley,  with  severe  emphasis 
and  with  considerable  dignity,  "I 
trutht  there  will  bo  no  mean  or  bathe 
attempt  at  retaliathun;  but  I  intend 
to  mark  my  thonthe  of  thith  ungentle- 
manly  conduct  by  an  iiupothithun. 
You  will  write  out  and  tranthlate 

What  it  was  to  be  I  lost,  as  Pinter 
miyor,  who  was  attending  officially,  as 
the  pmpostor,  cha^d  with  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  doctor's  message,  whispered 
to  me  that  I  should  at  once  ask  Old 
Smugg  (good  Heavens,  oven  Dr. 
Courtley  had  a  nickname  I  )  to  remit 
the  punishment.  lie  urged  mo  so 
strenuously,  that,  plucl<ing  up  a  pro- 
digious amount  of  courage,  I  8te^>^>Ld 
forward,  and  addressed  the  heail  mas- 
ter in  a  husl^  and  tremulous  voice. 

"  If  you  please,  sir" — 

"Hey!  What'th  that?"  said  Dr. 
Courtley,  putting  up  his  glasses  in 
utter  astonishment.  He  could  not 
at  lirst  ascertain  exactly  whence  the 
voice  proceeded.  Having  satistied 
himself  on  this  point,  and  focussed 
me  by  squinting  down  his  nose,  he 
asked,  as  if  impatient  at  the  interrup- 
tion, "Well,  what  ith  it?" 

*'Go  it!"  whispered  Pinter  majoTi 
prompting  mo  behind. 

I  felt  that  all  eyes  were  on  mo,  and 
I  did  more  than  warm  with  my  sub- 
ject: I  glowed  with  it  into  quite  a 
perspiration.    And,  adopting  Pinter 
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majox^s  whispered  advice,  I  deter- 
mined to  ''go  it,"  or,  as  it  were,  die 
on  the  floor  of  the  house. 

Looking'  u])  at  the  head  masteryl 
saa  lo  this  remarkable  request:  — 

'*If  3'ou  pleasei  air,  will  you  let 
them  off?" 

Dr.  Cuurtloy  considerucL  I  was 
treiuhliiig  with  agitation. 

"Well,"  he  said  slowly,  '  it'th  a 
noble  thing  to  athk.  It'th  the  part 
of  a  f^ntleman  and  a  Chrithtian.  I 
eonthent." 

As  if  hj  inspiration,  a  hearty  cheer 
was  given. 

•  Tlio  doctor  held  up  his  hand. 
**'}^iit  iniml,''  he  went  on,  "never  let 
me  hv.ii-  of  thith  again  !  If  I  do.  de- 
pond  upon  it,  atli  it'th  a  dithgrulhe 
to  the  tbchooi;  it  thall  be  motht  the- 
▼eiely  punithed.   Kow  yon  can  go." 

No  sooner  had  he  disappeared, 
which  he  did  by  a  side-door  as  rap- 
idly as  possible,  than  tlie  delighted 
boys  in^-isted  upon  "  hoisting  "  me,  — 
a  peculiar  liolysbadian  fashion  of  col- 

[To  be  00 


ebtating  the  triumph  of  any  one  of 
their  boating  heroes,  and  closely  re- 
sonbling  the  old  ceremony  of  chairing 

a  member,  or  an  Irish  crowd's  method 
of  elevating  on  their  shoulders  a  pop- 
ular counsel  after  the  successful  issuo 
of  a  State  trial. 

1  liad  begun  that  day  at  IMysbade 
without  a  friend :  before  the  uight,  I 
was  hand  and  glove  with  the  whole 
■chooL 

But  I  made  no  fitiend  here  like 

Austin  Comberwood,  from  whom  I 
heard  about  the  middle  of  the  hal^ 
informing  me  that  he  was  leaving 
England  for  bis  health's  sake,  and 
was  to  he  accompanied  .as  far  as  ]N^ice 
by  Mr.  Venn,  wlio  was  to  act  as  his 
private  tutor  for  some  months  to 
come.  Austin  added,  that  he  thought 
Mr.  Venn  had  obtained  some  appoint- 
ment abroad,  and  intended  to  live  on 
the  Continent.  I  was  more  interested 
in  reading  that  Alice  was,  just  now^ 
the  guest  of  the  Cavanders,  than  in 
any  news  about  Mr.  Venn. 


SKILLED  LABOK,  AXI)  THE  DISTASTE  OF  AMEBICAN  , 

'  BOYS  FOR  TRADES. 

PKOM  A  WOKKIXG-MAIi's  SIANOPOXNI. 

Tiresome  as  may  be  the  discussion  briefly  two  facts  in  connection  witli 

of  so-called  "labor  questions"  to  the  it,  —  the  complaint  of  the  growing 

majority  of  magazine-readers,  the  groat  scarcity  of  men  competent  to  perform 

magnitude  of  the  movements  ia  which  what  they  undertake,  and  the  evident 

the  producing  classes  of  Europe  and  repugnance  manifested  hy  New-Eng- 

Amerlca — laborers,     farmers,    and  land  boys  to  engage  in  mechanical 

mecbanies — are  now  engaged,  in  tiie  pursuits. 

endeavor  to  improve  their  condition,     If  one  visits  an  industrial  ezhibi- 

must  attract  the  interest  of  all  thought-  tion,  and  observes  the  gieat  variety 

ful  men,  regardless  of  any  opinion  as  of  mechanical  productions  theie  dis- 

to  the  justice  or  policy  of  strikes  or  played,   where  every  human  want 

trades-unions.    Of  tlie  many  phases  seems  to  bo  met,  and  even  anticipated ; 

of  this  labor-ipiestion,  one  of  the  most  where  pieces  of  complicated  machinery, 

important  relates  to   the   matt<'r  of  with  a  sj'stem  of  wheels  and  cogs  and 

skilled  workmen,    I  propose  to  diaouas  pulleys  almost  bewildering,  all  work 
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harraoniou>>ly  to  the  accomplishment 
of  their  j>uriH>so  ;  and  wlu'ie  tlie  ex- 
ternal adornment  and  lluitih  seem  as 
perfect  as  the  intenial  movement,  ^  he 
will  be  apt  to  think  theie  18  Gertainly 
no  deterioration  in  skilled  labor.  And 
jet  is  the  charge  withont  foundation  ? 
May  the  solution  of  the  question  not 
lie  in  tho  fart,  tha^  while  the  resulfs 
of  combined  labor  are  daily  growing 
more  striking,  the  individual  work- 
man is  less  capable  ? 

The  gradual  introduction  of  machi- 
nery, with  the  c"ii.s(  (]iu'iit  subdivision 
of  lalx)r,  h:is  broken  up  the  old  appren- 
ticeship system  ;  and  tlie  l<>n^  traiuin<^ 
of  hand  and  brain  which  a  seven-years' 
service  with  a  few  simple  tools  gave 
a  boy —developing  bis  perceptive 
fiumltiesy  and  sending  him  out  into  the 
world  quick-witted|  self-reliant,  and 
experienced,  with  the  capacity  to  make 
himself  £uniliar  in  a  short  time  with 
any  new  mode  of  working  —  is  lost. 
A  few  weeks  or  a  few  months  now 
suffice  to  learn  the  mysteries  of  running 
a  lalhe,  a  cutter,  or  a  planer,  of  peg- 
ging a  shoe,  or  of  setting  a  page  of  type. 
Upon  the  slightest  disarraugemont  of 
his  tools,  the  workman  stand.-?  idle  while 
another,  <levotetl  to  that  sj)ecialty,  is 
sent  fur  to  repair  tho  damage.  That 
scuteness  to  perceive  what  is  needed, 
and  promptness  to  execute,  which  a 
varied  experience  gives,  is  wanting 
in  a  large  number  of  the  mechanics 
of  the  present  time. 

The  rapid  increase  of  wealth,  espe- 
cially in  the  large  cities,  with  the 
resulting  luxury  of  living,  is  continu- 
ally calling  into  being  new  branches 
of  industry,  until  a  point  is  reached 
where  the  artisan  is  almost  lost  in  tho 
artist.  For  obvious  reasons,  these 
higher  grades  of  mechanical  skill 
receive  the  best  pay  ;  and  there  is  a 
constant  movement  upward  of  the  best 
workmen,  leaving  what  may  be  called 


the  root-trades  mainly  in  the  hands 
of  men  inferior  in  ability  and  expe- 
rience. It  so  happens  that  these  root- 
trades  are  those  with  which  we  come 
most  frequently  into  contact:  hence 
one  reason  for  the  cry  of  podr  workmen. 
If  your  bookshelf  reverend  sir,  breaks 
down  under  the  weight  of  Br.  Chari- 
ty's sermons,  while  that  of  your  father 
bore  for  half  a  century  the  much 
greater  weight  of  those  of  Dr.  Dogma, 
be  pleased  to  remember  that  the  grade 
of  workman  that  finislie«l  your  t'atlier's 
house  is  now  engaged  in  making 
parlor  organs  fur  your  daughters.  Tho 
])iano-forte business,  wliirh  has  reached 
such  dimensions  within  iweuty  years, 
has  made  heavy  drau<^liLs  on  the  best 
cabinet-makers;  tiie  village  black- 
smith is  now  an  engineer;  and  the 
plasterer  works  in  stucco. 

The  frequent  change  of  styles  and 
fiuhions^ias  also  tended  to  encourage 
a  superficial  workraanshvp.  If  a  thing 
is  expected  to  last  for  a  short  time 
only,  why  expend  much  labor  or  pains 
on  it?  If  your  house  is  to  bo  torn 
down,  and  rebuilt,  when  you  have  accu- 
mulated a  little  more  money,  ma■^tic 
will  answ»'r  the  }»urpose  as  well  as 
stone ;  and  a  painted  board  fence  may 
very  well  do  duty  for  an  additional 
story.  A  diief  inducement  urged  by 
the  agents  of  one  of  the  popular  sewings 
machines  is— that  it  wiU  do  its  work 
well  ?  —  not  at  all ;  but  that  the  work 
tan  be  easily  taken  to  pieces.  In 
some  things  we  have  succeeded  in 
combining  lightness  and  strength, 
grace  and  usefulness;  but  often  mere 
polish  and  show  have  usurped  the 
place  of  the  old-time  solidity  and  use. 

A  great  many  unskilled  workmen 
have  been  introduced  into  the  trades 
through  tho  agency  of  strikes.  To 
illustrate :  An  employer  refuses  to 
accede  to  the  demands  of  his  men  for 
an  increase  of  pay,  and  the  men  strike* 
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The  cniployci's  uiin  is  to  tide  over  a  pamtive  numbt?r  of  native-born  Iwys 

few  weekij,  by  some  means,  until  his  who  seek  to  enter  the  workshop  is  very 

tarn  are  fove^  to  retmn.  To  do  this,  amaU.   While  the  eoimtxy  is  overran 

he  will  put  to  work  any  one  who  has  wittt  commercial  traTellecfly  and  the 

the  least  idea  of  the  labor  reqniied,  hosiness-coUeges  crowded  with  sto^ 

and  will  feci  in  honor  bound  to  employ  dents ;  while  swarms  of  young  lawyers 

him  after  the  strike  is  over.    On  the  and  doctors  are  let  loose  every  year 

ctlier  hand,   the  strikers  will  open  from  the  colleges ;  while  horse-railroad 

wide  the  doors  of  their  unions,  and  cbri>orations  arc   besieged  by  appli- 

rc'M'ivc  every  one  who  would  interfere  cants,  and  every  city  has  nntiicroua 

with  the  success  of  their  movement,  agencies  supported  at  the  expense  of 

Thus  master  and  men  combine  to  the  seekers  for  situations, —  why  is  it 

lower  the  standard  of  workmanship,  that  there  are  so  few  applications  for 

Both  suffer  from  it,  to  say  nothing  of  opportunities  to  learn  a  trade  ?  And, 

their  customers ;  for  the  unskilful  men  more  than  this,  why  do  so  many  Ameii- 

Will  probably  be  the  foremost  in  urc^ing  can  mechanics  seek  eveiy  opportunity 

a  new  strike,  as  they  will  bo  the  lirst  to  "desert  their  calling? 

to  succumb  if  the  contest  prove  aui  ob-  It  seems  to  mo  there  can  be  but  one 

stinate  one.  answer :  An  engagement  in  mechani- 

Thus  this  complaint  of  poor  work-  cal  pursuits  does  not  present  the 

manship  may  be  a  reasonable  one.  same  opportunity  to  reach  those  posi« 

How  fax  a  technical  and  industrial  ed-  tions  in  life  aimed  at  hy  American 

ncation  for  hoys  may  supply  4he  place  hoys  that  other  callings  da 

of  the  apprent^cesh  i  p  system,  is  a  ques*  We  are  not  discussing  the  question 

tion  yet  to  be  solved.    Before  a  seaman  of  what  should  be  the  true  end  and 

receives  a  certificate  qualifying  him  to  aim  of  life,  —  whether  a  man  should 

command  a  .shi[».  he  is  <n)lige<l  to  pass  spend  his  days  in  striving  f  >r  politi- 

a   number  of  years    in    active  sea-  cal  office,  or  in  heaping  up  money,  or 

serviee,  no  matter  what  his  theoretical  in  attempts  to  "solve  the  Inlinite." 

qualiiications  may  boj  and  we  have  That  is  a  matter  for  the  West-Eud- 

.  just  seen  of  how  little  avail  a  military  parlor  people  to  talk  about   We  are 

training  has  been  in  Indian  warfare,  not  proposing  a  theory,  hut  seeking 

and  how  instinctively  all  thoughts  turn  the  cause  of  a  fikct  Taking  American 

to  rr/)cr/Vnee<i  Indian  fighters.  It  is  to  boys      they  are,  what  are  the  prizes 

be  hoped  that  the  subject  will  receive  in  life  for  which  they  are  striving? 

careful  attention  before  any  attempt  is  From  the  earliest  colonial  times,  tlio 

made  to  overthrow  our  [>resent  school  American  citizen  h;is  had  u  strong 

system  by  the  introduction  of  tools,  desire  to  "' serve  his  country.''  There 

which  may  prove  mere  playthings.  are  cases  on  record  of  people  declining 

Bu^  hefbie  we  talk  about  educating  to  accept  office,  —  generally  some  local 

mechanics,  we  must  catch  them ;  and  a&ir,  where  there  is  small  honor,  and 

this  brings  me  to  the  second  portion  less  profit;  hut  who  ever  heard  of  a 

of  my  subject, —the.  repugnance  of  man  refusing  to  accept  a  seat  in  the 

Kew  England  boys  to  engage  in  me*  United  States  Senate^  unless  he  liad 

chanical  pursiiits.  some  higher  jwsitinn  in  view  ?  All  the 

In  vain  does  the  press  exhort  and  talk  of  the  so-called  "upper  classes'* 

scohl,  and  public  orators  waste  their  in  America  declining  to  take  a  part 

breath :  the  fact  remains,  that  the  com-  iu  politics  is  simply  fudge.    Many  men 
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may  not  be  much  interested  in  ward 
politics  j  but  when  you  talk  about 
ambaasadoxships — well,  fhey  axe  will- 
ing  to  sacxifice  their  priyate  infev- 
aats  for*  the  good  of  ihe  oonntiy. 
And  many  a  man,  aflser  an  honorable 
and  inooeesful  business-career,  has 
given  up  comfort  and  peace  of  mind 
to  be  a  nobody  in  Con|:^es8.  From  the 
time  of  old  Mint-master  Jolin  Hull  — 
who  wrote  iu  his  diary,  under  date  of 
« 1657, 9th  of  1st,  I  was  chosen  by  the 
town  of  Boston,  though  mjwelf  unmeet, 
to  be  one  of  the  seven  men  to  looh  after 
the  town's  affaixs.  The  Lord  make  me 
sensible  of  the  new  debt  I  am  hereby 
obliged  in,  and  give  me  answerable 
gract" ! —  down  to  the  youngster  who 
rca<l  the  election  returns  in  the  ward 
club-room  last  November,  the  holding 
of  pubhc  oflice  has  been  dear  to  the 
American  heart 

Now,  engagement  in  mechanical 
pursuits  does  not  lead  to  political  pre- 
ferment. Perhaps  some  one  may  cry 
out,  **  Wliy,  wasn't  President  Linc<^ 
a  rail-splitter,  and  President  Johnson 
a  tailor,  and  President  Grant  a  tanner, 
and  Vice-President  Wilson  a  coltlder, 
and  Gen.  Banks  a  factory-boy  ?  "  and 
so  on.  Yes;  and  so  were  they  all 
babies;  and  one  &ct  had  as  much 
to  do  with  their  political  elevation 
as  the  other.  Their  success  in  their 
earlier  calljngs  was  so  meagre,  that 
they  one  and  all  got  out  of  thorn  as 
fast  as  possible  :  their  hearts  were  not 
in  the  matter.  President  Lincoln 
might  liave  split  all  the  rails  in  Illi- 
nois, and  Gen.  Grant  have  tanned  all 
the  hides  there,  without  either  of  them 
having  arisen  to  the  reqwnsible  posi- 
tion of  fence-viewer  or  leather-in- 
spector. It  is  doulttful  if  all  the  noise 
about  Mr.  Lincoln 's  r.\il-8plitting 
hroTiaht  him  fifty  votes ;  and  this 
absurdiry  reached  its  climax  when  we 
were  asked  to  vote  for  Mr.  ISeymour 
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because  he  had  been  a  bleacher." 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  have  had  an 
end  of  those  silly  and  mischievous 
biographies  of  ''Mill  Boys  "  and  *^  Bob- 
bin Boys'*  and  '* Ferry  Boys,"  &C| 
which,  if  they  have  any  influence  on 
real  boys,  only  lead  to  a  contempt  of 
steady  industry.  It  is  not  meant  to 
be  said  that  mechanics  are  never  ap- 
pointed to  office,  but  that  tlic  jiropor- 
tion  \»  a  small  one  compared  to  their 
numbers.  For  evidence  of  this,  let 
any  reader  consult  the  xoU  of  any  of 
our  city  or  state  governments*  Two 
or  three  years  ago,  Boston  was  agitated 
with  the  question  of  having  a  high- 
toned  non-partisan  representative  city 
government.  After  mueh  consul- 
tation, a  list  for  mayor  and  aldmnen 
was  selected  by  citizens  in  convention  ; 
and  in  Boston,  the  city  of  Franklin 
and  Bevere,  where  the  evidences  of 
mechanical  skill  and  industry  so  much 
abound,  no  place  was  'found  for  a 
mechanic,  until,  upon  the  matter  being 
C(MDmented  on  by  a  city  newspaper, 
some  one  of  the  candidates  wixa  in- 
duced to  resign,  that  the  oversight 
might  be  partially  remedied.  This 
for  illustration. 

Another  object  to  be  aimed  at  in  tha 
mind  of  the  young  New-En^ander  is 
the  acquirement  of  wealth;  and  the 
whole  tone  of  society  tends  to  foster 
this  ambition.  The  mode  of  its  ac- 
qnirement  is  a  secondary  matter.  Wo 
have  invented  new,  soft-Sdunding 
names  to  take  the  place  of  tlie  old 
harsh  ones  of  extortion,  embezzle- 
ment, forgery,  stealing ;  and  a  dona- 
tion of  money  to  the  Church  of  St  ' 
Mammon  will  wonderfully  enlarge  the 
needle's  eye.  Now,  the  iicquirement 
of  a  competence  in  mechanical  pur- 
suits is  generally  a  long,  tedious 
process,  even  to  the  nir..-t<'r  worknian, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  increasing  diffi- 
culty of  a  journeyman's  getting  into 
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business  at  all.  If  any  one  wishes  a 
plain,  every-day  proof  of  tho  compara- 
tively small  nnmber  of  mechanics  who 
acqaire  elegant  satioandings  let  him 
take  half  a  dozen  of  our  hest  Boston 
streets  and  avenues,  —  say  Common- 
wealth and  Columhus  Avenues,  BeiicoUi 
Marlborough,  and  Arlington  Streets, 
and  Chester  and  Union  Squares, — 
and  ascertain  ulio  reside  on  them. 
He  will  find  that  the  greatest  number 
of  the  dvrelfers  on  these  broad  and 
pleasant  avennes  are  men  engaged  in 
buying  and  selling,  or  in  professional 
life.  There  are  many  who  heartily 
agree  with  wise  Dr.  Holmes,  that  a 
residence  in  a  sunny  city  street,  with 
its  dry  sidewallcM  and  other  eoniforts,  is 
far  preferable  to  a  cottage  by  the  most 
romantic  swamp  in  the  country  ;  and 
ou(!  of  the  greatest  grievances  that  the 
city  journeyman  has  to  omiplain  of, 
is  tiiat  he  has  been  driven  from  the 
cheerful  city,  and  forced  to  take  np 
his  abode  in  the  low  lantls  of  the  sub- 
orbsy  through  which  the  lines  of  rail- 
road generally  run.  What  wonder  is 
it,  tht-n,  tliat  young  men  look  with  an 
evil  eye  upon  the  mechanical  trades? 

Another  drawback  to  the  choice  of 
a  mechanical  life  by  a  young  Kew* 
Englander  is  the  idea  that  he  would 
not  thereby  occapy  snch  a  desirable 
social  position  as  if  engaged  in  trade 
or  in  a  profession.  This  is  delicate 
ground,  where  statistics  are  at  fanlt ; 
bnt  T  think  it  will  be  generally  admit- 
ted that  there  is  a  vague  feeling  abroad, 
that  a  young  mechanic  is  not  quite  so 
desirable  a  compauion  fox  one^s  daugh- 
ters as  a  young  clerk.  Pmrhaps  some 
reader  may  say  that  no  sensible  man 
or  woman  would  entertain  such  an  idea. 
Bnt  then,  how  few  of  ns  are  sensible 
men  anrl  women  !  Arc  we  told,  that, 
(>f  tln'  vast  numbers  who  enter  ti-ade, 
only  a  few  succeed  ?  Tins  may  be  so. 
Every  young  man  thinks  he  will  be 


the  one  to  succeed.  The  prizes  are 
before  him  :  the  blanks  have  fallen  out 
of  sight  Can  this  state  of  things, 
allowing  it  to  be  true,  be  remedied? 
I  shall  not  enter  npon  this  subject. 
The  preceding  statements  are  put 
forth  as  hints  for  thought.  No  evil 
can  bo  remedied  until  it  is  brought  to 
light,  and  made  apparent.  Tlie  fol- 
lowing extract  from  "The  Richmond 
Whig"  presents  a  Southern  view  of 
the  matter,  and  will  bear  reading  in 
the  Korth :  — 

"A  new  era  has  dawned  npon  us,  — an  age 
of  utHitarisnism,  where  flie  ener^,  industry, 
snd  enterprise  of  man  nmt  be  taxed  to  their 
tittermost  to  kcop  jiik-o  witli  the  fli'inruiri-^  of 
the  tiiue.  jSo  longer  can  our  young  men  con- 
tent themselTes  irith  a  collegiate  course  that 
is  to  prepare  them  ulonc  for  the  enjoyment  of 
refined  pocifty,  BaroninI  estates  no  lonjrcr 
exist  for  their  support ;  nor  are  brains  oluno 
to  be  oMeemed  the  only  leqnirites  for  raeeeM. 
The  professions  are  overerowd'd ;  and  famjinjr, 
as  of  old,  when  the  eye  of  the  muster  was 
Worth  more  than  the  labor  of  his  hand,  is  no 
longer  profitable  or  piscticablc  for  all.  The 
muscles  nuist  now  be  called  into  play  :  they 
must  perform  their  full  part  in  life's  bosj 
drama.  It  may  be  that  the  fastidions  wHl  be 
shocked  at  the  bare  tn  ( 1 1 1  i  <  1 1  of  what  thej  vaj 
e^t<H'm  vnl'^'nr  tni'le.  This  is  wron^,  —  all 
wrong.  It  in  but  a  prejudice,  after  ull,  natural, 
it  may  be,  with  iome^  but  neTCfthekae  foolish ; 
since  it  but  too  fie^ntly  leads  to  povergr, 
ofttimes  to  misery  and  diflirrnrc. 

"  Why  should  not  a  skilled  raeehanic  been- 
titled  not  alone  to  respect  and  eetvem,  bnt  to 
admwsion  into  fli--  moHt  refined  society,  if  he 
possess  all  other  requisites  fur  its  enjoyment ; 
in  other  words,  if  be  be  an  edncati^  gentle- 
maat  Letns  consiilcr  thut  nintt<  r  s>  liotislj 
for  a  moment ;  fur  it  is  one  well  w<)r:liy  the 
attention  of  every  parent.  A  skilful  nux^han' 
ie  is  an  independent  nan ;  for  let  him  where 
he  will,  if  he  is  honest  and  induetrious,  his 
cnift  will  brin<j:  him  supjtort.  lie  net  d  seek 
favors  of  none,  lie  has  litcruUy  Uia  fortune 
in  hii  own  hands.  Tet  fooUsb  parents,  ambi. 
tious  that  tlieir  pons  Bbonld  '  ri-e  in  the 
world,*  as  they  say,  are  more  wiilin;:  that 
they  should  study  for  a  profession,  with  tho 
chflAces  of  moderate  sncoe«  heavily  against 
them, or  even  the  risk  of  spendin;,'  their  man- 
hood in  idlcncssj  rather  than  learn  a  trade 
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vhvch  will  bring  than  mnlyjitreiigtht health,  been  the  niin  of  so  many,  is  iliscardcd,  and 

tad  iodependcnce.  your  children  educated  to  become  scientific, 

"The  time  hM  eom»  ivlien  tbe  ^rkinp^roen  aUlled  mechaniefl,  — >  a  erecUt  to  their  famiUea^ 

of  tbc  country  axe  to  be  felt  as  a  power  in  tho  and  omamonte  to  lodatf.  Remember  thai 

hn  l.  Soc  to  it,  pnrcnt<<.  that  the  i;iUc  pride  prido. aiid  {Mferty  aie  pooT  oompsiuoiis.'' 

vbidi  always  goes  belbro  a  ikll,  and  which  has  Q«  W.  P. 


LOW  TIDES. 

WABBnroTOsr's,  —  two  tien  of  If  this  beacli  were  dropped  down 

liioad,  shady  piazzas,  with  a  caiavan-  now  into  some  laboratory  of  Nature^ 

sary  attached,  in  which  people  ate,  afuturegeologis^  stodying  the  newest 

slept,  and  danced.    That  it  looked  like  sandstone,  might  nj  meditatively, 

a  stranded  Mississippi  steamboat  will  "Footprints, — a  neatly-cu^-  outline 

not  be  deniod  ;  but,  as  may  have  been  emphasized  at  the   heel,   tlie  iiigh 

romarked,  "  appeanmees  are  deceit-  instep  leaving  no  print  on  the  sand, 

ful.*'    Tiiat  it  was  the  shadiest,  cool-  Beside  it,  marks  of  large,  loo.so  boots, 

est.  most  attractive  place  on  the  shore,  one  footprint  deei)er  tlian  tlie  other, 

everybody  will  agree  wlien  I  have  witli  the  light  trail  and  sharp  dents 

told  the  story  of  last  summer  at  War-  of  some  instrument  probably  used  in 

iiDgton's.  walking.    Inference,"  lie  adds  glib- 

A  sandy  beach  stretched  its  broad  ]y:  ^'a  pretty  woman  and  a  lame 

cnnre  in  front.   It  was  a  beach  par  old  fellow.'' 

eueUenee  ;  and  there  are  just  pro-  The  obitaaiy  notices  of  science  are 

portions  in  beaches,  as  well  as  in  not  expected  to  be  flattering.  The 

other  features  of  natural  scenery,  pterodactyl,  for  any  thing  we  know  to 

This  was  precisely  long  enongh  for  a  the  contrary,  may  be  justly  indignant 

walk,  in  which  you  conld  round  your  at  his  portraits  in  tlie  illustrated 

periods,  glance  at  your  illnstrations,  books  of  geology.    Mrs.  ^^^  is  cer- 

dr.iw  your  agreeable  conclusions,  or  tainly  a  pretty  woman ;  at  least  she 

leave  them  to  a  more  agreealtle  indefi-  was  a  pretty  child  twenty  years  ago, 

niteness,  and  then,  swee|nng  round  when  slie  sat  on  my  knee.  :unl  John 

with  a  wide  curve  at  the  end  of  the  and  tlio  tliree  children  h;i<l  not  ap- 

beach,  open  upon  a  new  scene  and  a  pearcd  abov<' the  liorizoii :  audi  —  well, 

aew  topic.  I  suppose  I  am  a  lauie  old  fellow. 

Confusion  seize  people  who  develop  The  sharp  wound  was  healed  long 

subjects !  and  may  they  never  come  by  ago;  and,  as  forage,  it  is  the  very 

MS  or  shore  in  sight  of  the  blue  flag  Inditfn-snmmer  of  life, 

of  Warrington's  I  "  To  be  (M,**  like  the  But  to  return  to  oar  beaches.  Far 

sothor  of  the  ''Koctes,"  ''on  every  be  it  from  me  to  exalt  this  bit  of 

viod  that  blows,''  is  the  only  role'  for  sand  in  any  except  the  eminently  hu^ 

nidnmuDer  talk.  man  way  of  abusing  every  other.  Is 

As  we  turn  to  retrace  our  steps,  it  not  easier  to  press  down  than  to  lift 

tliere  is  the  record  we  have  been  un-  up,  and  more  in  accordance  with  grav- 

oon^eioosly  making  of  oorselves  in  the  itation?     Your  short   beach,  tliat 

Baud.  brings  you  up  with  a  ^uick  turn,  rasps 
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tiie  temper  with  a  yezing  sense  of  man's  peace,  and  who  believe  eyeiy 
limitation ;  -and  a  long  beach  —  good  one's  hand  against  theiis,  had  taken  % 
Hearens  I  It  is  not  a  thing  to  be  set  wider  range ;  and  the  blessed  relief  of 
down  upon,  excepting  with  a  stoat  their  absence  was  only  disturbed  bj 
horse  under  you ;  for  if  there  is  a  place  parental  solicitude  as  to  h^  thej 
where  you  can  feel  as  nowhere  else  the  might  come  or  he  brought  back, 
littlenes^of  man,  especially  as  a  loco-  A  group  of  smooth-faced  freshmen 
motive  animal,  it  is  there.  And,  ten  were  looking  gloomily  at  the  re- 
to  one,  your  long  beach  is  bordered  treating  tide.  ''Let's  go  ofi^  Chick: 
by  a  streteh  of  dreary  sand-hills  and  couldn't  we  get  a  boat  over  those 
mar.sli.  It  is  a  demoralized  form  of  flats?"  said  Jack  to  a  young  fellow 
beach,  —  a  va-<t,  dcjjri'ssiiig.  nieaniiiu'-  l'a[)f isnially  named  Henry,  but,  as 
less  iiorhiu'^:.  (juieksauds  and  other  this  was  ju<lged  too  mature  a  title  by 
disrcjiutahle  things  may  be  expected  his  schoolmates,  familiarly  known  as 
there.    Forty  years  ago,  in  such  a  Chick. 

place,  my  horse  sank  to  his  saddle-  "No,"  said  the  chicken  desper- 
girths,  and  only  a  quick  spring  and  ately :  we  can't  We  should  stick 
lively  work  saved  him  from  dropping  right  there  in  sight  of  all  these  peo- 
in  altogether,  and  pricking  through  pie,  and  have  to  wait  for  the  tide, 
somewhere  in  Ohina  for  the  use  of  the  Slow,  isn't  it  ?" 
Celestials.  And  this  not  on  any  dts-  The  Bev.  Mr.  Miller,  a  dyspeptic 
reputable  Southern  shore,  where  sand  young  man,  who  had  been  feeding 
is  as  unstable  as  political  principles,  on  thinspun  theories  of  the  evolution 
but  on  a  respectable  beach,  that  sent  of  self-consciousness,  till  he  had  be- 
Rantoul  to  the  General  Court.  come  attenuated,  like  his  doctrine?, 

Such,  then,  was  the  beach  that  looked  hungrily  up  from  his  book  aa 
stretched  its  handsome  curve  in  if  the  sea-breeze  had  given  him  a 
front  of  Warrington's.  You  have  keen  appetite  for  stronger  food.  Dr. 
the  scene.  Time  :  an  August  after-  Dobbs,  a  stout,  solid  D.D.,  without 
noon,  the  tide  running  out.  Alight  a  fault  in  his  digestion,  or  a  llaw  in  his 
sea-breeze  was  lifting  Pea-blossom' s  creed,— >  which  a  gradual  accretion  of 
curls  and  her  mother's  flounces,  set-  honors  and  dignities  made  him  care- 
ting  all  the  feminine  flammeriee  fill  not  to  examine  too  closely,  —  com-  * 
flying,  and  making  everybody  ill  at  pact^  sturdy,  at  peace  with  Warring- 
ease,  indisposed  to  lounge,  and  with  ton's  and  with  himself  walked  briskly 
that  divine  ferment  in  the  blood  that  about,  wondering  that  a  place  which 
comes  of  superfluous  life  and  health,  was,  in  the  nature  of  things,  bound 
Col'web,  Ued-bud,  and  a  dosen  other  to  entertain  him,  should  have  left 
little  sylphs,  in  gay  attire,  romped  and  him  high  and  dry  on  the  barren  sands 
teased,  thrust  h:inds  an<I  feet  through    of  a  low  tide. 

the  rail  in;,' \\i  til  that  insane  desire  for  A  group  of  smokers  pufVed  tran- 
self-immolat  ion  which  seems  to  ani-  fjuilly  on,  discussing  specie  payment, 
mate  such  innocents,  ami  stumped"  and  ailmonishing  the  sylplis  ;  and  from 
each  other  to  all  the  impish  tricks  within  tiie  window  a  sharp,  querulous 
which  the  height  of  the  balconies  made  voice  was  piping  to  my  cheery  friend, 
dangerous.  The  boys,  those  .Ishmael-  Mrs.  W.,  the  boarding-house  gossip, 
ites  (may  H.  H.  forgive  us  I )  whose  which  is  such  a  dreariness  f o  people 
hands  in  vacation  aie  against  eveigr  not  providentially  constructed  for  it 
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"Tfiat  scrorifl  plate  of  turkoy  —  I  am 
sure  it  wus  veal."  Oh,  no!"  said 
Mrs.  W.  with  rcckloss  confidence. 
"Such  things  never  liiippen,  at  least 
ran'ly.^'  r»ut  the  <lreary  piping  went 
ou.  I  knew  this  sort  of  thing  was 
for  Mrs.  W.,  a  grand,  generous  por- 
WD,  tbat  daU  tortuie  whicb  oourtesy 
oompds  8o  many  welUbred  women 
to  endure  at  summer  resorts. 

There  were  certainly  two  satisfied 
sad  happy  people  on  the  piassa,  ^ 
my  nephew  Syd,  just  reposing  upon 
his  graduating  honors,  and  the  pretty 
Gri.«*el(hi  to  whom  he  was  talking.  It 
was  high  tide  witlj  them, — the  full 
tide  that  follows  other  .suns  and  moons 
than  those  we  know  of.  Let  them 
enjoy  it;  for.  like  other  tides,  it  ebbs. 

Hilda  and  Bessie  looked  into  the 
torture-chamber  at  tlieir  mother,  and 
then  at  me,  with  appealing  glmces, 
whieh  said  plainly  enough,  What  can 
we  do  for  her?"  It  was  evidently 
dead  low  water.  Something  must  be 
dene.  I  laid  down  a  natnralisfs 
magazine,  iu  which  I  had  been  read- 
ing a  lively  reproduction  of  the  fa- 
mous bsttle  on  the  Stanislow,  folded 
Tny  pye-gla?ses,  and  gathered  myself, 
as  Goetlio  ?ays,  "out of  my  scattered 
hfe.''  '-Cotue,  girls,  ask  your  mother 
if  yon  can  go  off  with  mo  to  the 
nx'ks  to  hunt  for  animals.  Any- 
body can  go,  big  or  littlo,  with  rub- 
bsr-boot),  old  clothes,  baskets,  wide- 
mouthed  bottles,  and  half  an  hour  to 
make  ready."  This  invitation  drew 
in  at  once  all  the  young  ennnyifti, 
snd  most  of  the  old  ones.  Mrs.  W. 
was  the  first  to  appear  with  a  face 
of  mingled  fun  and  gratitude,  that  a 
door  of  polite  escape  had  providen- 
tially opened. 

were  a  gay  party  as  we  crossed 
the  lea,  li  \vith  a  rabble  of  little  ones 
in  tlw  rear;  and,  if  I  felt  like  tlio  Pied 
l*ipr,  it  wa>;  only  till  a  ^uad  of 
u 


nursery-maids  —  that  convenient  do- 
mestic police  —  set  upon  the  children 
to  see  tliat  no  evil  l)etell. 

lu'fore  we  cHinbed  tlie  rocks,  I  mus- 
terofl  niy  forces.  *'  What  sliall  we 
expect  to  find  ? "   said  Dr.  Dobbs. 

Jollification,"  answered  Cliick,  with 
that  diffidence  peculiar  to  freshmen. 
•*Be  quiet,  boys!  Tell  US,  if  you 
please,  how  to  search  for  these 
things,*'  said  Mr.  Miller. 

Look  into  every  rock-pool,  lift  up 
the  brown  seaweed,  and  when  you  see 
any  thing  noticeable,  with  or  without  • 
motion  "("  Go  for  it ! "  said  the  Ish- 
maelites,  who,  from  no  one  knew 
where,  had  gathered  abont  to  see 
what  was  goingon),  "drop  it  into  your 
jar,''  said  I,  serenely  deaf  to  the  inter- 
ruption, "  with  a  bit  of  green  seaweed 
for  company ;  and,  when  we  come  to- 
gether again,  we  will  compare  resoltai" 

It  was  a  locky  point  stretching  out 
into  the  sea,  neither  steep  nor  danger- 
ous, but  with  es^  slopes  to  the  water, 
and  covered  witih  bowlden  gnat  and 
small,  with  almost  as  many  rock -pools 
between.  These  were  overlaid  with  a 
thick  growth  of  brown  seaweed,  mak- 
ing, when  it  is  wet,  and  hangs  dripping  * 
over- a  round  rock,  about  as  unsatis- 
factory footing  us  ono  can  often  find. 
Locomotion  over  this  sort  of  founda- 
tion is  tobe  acconiplislieil  qnite  as  much 
with  the  liands  as  with  the  feet;  and, 
the  seaweed  lying  deceptively  over 
ilie  furfiioe  of  the  pools,  yon  are  aa 
likely  to  be  in  the  water  as  out  In 
this  sort  of  amphibious  scramble  our 
saurian  ancestors  would  have  acquit- 
ted themselves,  probably,  with  mm 
grace  than  we. 

Bessie  and  Hilda  followed  me; 
We  stooped  over  the  first  inviting 
rock-pool,  shading  it  with  our  hats,  and 
looked  in.  "  Pretty  enongh,"  said  i>es- 
sie;  "but  tliere  is  nothing  here." 

"  rcbblcii  and  shells, "  said  Hilda  \ 
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"and  the  shells  move  slowly  alx)ut 
on  the  green  peaweed,  excepting  one 
tiukt  hitehed  along  in  a  queer,  jerking 
way."  And  Hilda,  taking  him  out^ 
axclainied,  "Not  a  cockle  I"  "No^  a 
keimit-crab.  The  first  owner  has  been 
eaten,  perhaps, by  a  purpura,  which  has 
cut  this  small  round  hole  in  the  sliell." 
We  soon  found  more  hermits ;  the 
girls  declaring  they  were  very  like 
small  lobsters,  just  the  head  and  claws 
showing  at  the  entrance  of  the  shell. 
"Unfinished  lobeten^"  said  Bessie, 
"  with  a  soft  tail,  which  ibey  cnrl  into 
the  twisted  part  of  the  shelI,.,onIy 
exposing  the  part  that  is  oovered  wiUi 
armor." 

"  Stranr^e,"  said  Hilda,  "that  any 
cn^iture  should  complete  himself  by 
stealing  from  another  !  " 

"Strange,  but  not  unknown  among 
the  higher  animals,''  said  Dr.  Dobhs, 
coming  up,  and  watching  with  interest 
a  fussy  little  hermit  choosing  a  new 
house.  After  trying  first  one  shell, 
and  then  another,  he  went  bacl^  a  sad- 
der and  wiser  creature,  to  his  old  one. 

Carrying  our  bottled  treasures  to 
another  rock-jjool,  we  found  ^Ir.  Mil- 
ler patiently  trying  to  disengage  a 
■ea-nrehin.  It  had  quite  the  look  of  a 
Inown  chestnat-bnrr,  and,  folly  aware 
of  the  intentions  of  its  youngw  broth- 
er in  Darwin,  was  stul»l>ornly  declin- 
ing the  invitation  to  leave  its  native 
element. 

"  Try  another,  ^[r.  ^Eiller.  If  you 
should  succeed  in  detaching  this 
one,  the  tentacles  by  which  he  clings 
to  Uie  rock  might  he  torn.  There  is 
a  little  knack  abont  this  thing.  A 
sudden  jerli^  and  yon  will  have  them 
at  once ;  bnt,  when  their  obstinacy  is 
up,  expect  trouble.  Apjdy  the  same 
formula  to  limpets  and  — children."  A 
little  colony  of  sea-urchins  of  all  sizes, 
from  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  to  an 
inch  and  u  hall'iu  diameter,  were  found 


under  the  edge  of  the  rocks,  in  a  (lark 
corner ;  and  some  of  these,  too  large 
for  our  largest  hottlesi  we  dropped  into 
the  haskets,  covering  tiiem  with  wet 
focus. 

• 

Meantime  the  Ishraaelites  had  found 
a  great  bowlder,  oddly  and  beautifully 
ornamented  with  star-fishes.  Sprawl- 
ing over  the  wet  surface,  hanging 
from  the  lower  ed;:j;e,  gay  in  pink  and 
yellow  and  brown,  they  liad  that 
always  beautiful  form  about  which 
Byron  makes  some  pleasing  remarks ; 
though,  among  the  things  which 
"  have  called  themselves  a  star/'  he 
omits  to  mention  these. 

Declining  the  enormous  specimens 
wliicli  tlie  Ishmaelites  misc!ii<'vi)usly 
urged  iifwn  us,  we  selected  souit.'  of 
the  most  reasonably  proportioned  to 
carry  home  j  my  eager  collectors  no- 
ticing at  once  that  there  was  a  diflfer- 
ence  among  them,  the  small  cri* 
brella  being  smoother,  more  bright- 
ly and  variously  colored,  and  with  a 
slightly  different  style  of  behavior  in 
manacring  his  rays,  as  if  he  were  drag- 
ging two  of  them  behind  him. 

"Hi!"  called  8yd  with  a  sharp, 
warning  tone,  as  he  and  Griselda 
were  leaning  over  the  top  of  n  rock, 
watching  Hilda  and  Bessie,  as  they 
turned  up  the  brown  seaweed  with 
hare  white  arms.  "  Look  OUt,  girls  ! " 
and  the  white  arms  came  out  of  the 
water,  and  the  startled  faces  were 
raised  just  as  a  large  loli-iter, 
whose  preen  and  brown  were  liardly 
distinguishable  from  the  seaweed, 
scuttled  slowly  out  from  under  it,  like 
a  man-of-war  preparing  for  attack. 
He  fought  Syd's  cane  fiercely,  hut 
was  at  last  landed  in  a  small  rock- 
pool  for  exhibition.  Cobweb  and 
Red-bud  looked  on  with  wide  eyes 
of  wonder.  "Is  that  a  lobster?  I 
thought  they  were  red,"  sai.l  Cob- 
web. "  Yes,  dear,"  said  fcjyd  sweetly : 
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^  the  lobstoTs  700  have  Been  were  red ; 
)>o%  red  lobsters  are  not  the  daogerons 
species.  They  never  bite,  but  are 
bitten.  Now,  girls,"  he  continued, 
"  if  you  don't  want  to  meet  a  fellow 
like  that  in  a  dark  hole  under  the 
seaweed,  explore  your  pools  first  with 
a  stout  stick.  St^e !  be  luxs  alrondv 
lost  a  claw  in  a  fight ;  and  aiiotlier  is 
growing  in  its  place,  —  a  convenient 
way  these  creatures  have  of  repairing 
damages." 

As  the  son  was  going  down,  and 
we  went  slowly  home  wet,  and  not 
very  clean,  but  superlatively  cheerfal, 
we  Toted  oonelves  the  Amphibious 
Onb,  or-— as  ''art  is  long,  and  time 
fleeting'' — Amphibs.  Mrs.  Waning* 
ton,  who  could  never  deny  her  young 
people  any  thing,  at  Hilda's  entreaty, 
made  over  to  us  the  west  room  which 
was  nnt'nrnished,  and  Ui*v(\  only  in 
emergencies.  Hon*  we  Hxt('n)pori/.('<l  a 
table,  brou'^lit  (Tifckef}'  basins  (tin  was 
voted  un.-^uitabi«-)  ;  and  into  tbese  we 
turned  ourswimming,  squirming,  wrig- 
gl  i  n  g  t  reasures.  Just  sA  the  wArk  was 
done,  the  sun  dipped  beneath  the  west- 
em  water,  and  the  sunset  gun  sounded 
with  a  dull  thud  from  the  distant 
fort 

The  west  room  became  the  centre 
of  attraction  at  Warrington's,  where 
some  part  of  the  family  could  gener^ 
ally  be  found  watching  the  curious 
ways  of  our  new  friends.  It  was 
decided  tbat  crockery  was  ugly  ;  and 
glass  jars  wore  sent  us  from  town. 
The  sea-urcbins  and  star-fishes  so 
resembled  each  otber,  that  the  sylpbs 
listened  with  undoubting  faith  when 
8yd  explained  how  to  make  a  sea-ur- 
diin  out  of  a  star-fish,  —  "Just  bend 
the  rays  back  till  they  meet  in  the 
middle,  take  a  few  stitches  to  keep 
them  in  place,  and  you  have  your  sea- 
urchin  all  complete."  "  Now,  Syd," 
said  Mrs.  W.  indignantly,  "you 


shall  not  sbuse  the  trust  of  these 

chDdxen." 

"  But,  my  desr  Mrs.  W.,  it  is  based 
on  the  eternal  homologies."*^ "On 
the  otcmal  disposition  of  young  men 
to  tease  little  girls." They  will 
turn  tlie  tables  upon  us  soon  enough  ; 
but  I  repent.  Come,  Cobweb,  and  see 
them  eat  ;  for  eating  is  at  least  an 
eternal  necessity."  The  i  bildren  were 
soon  appeased,  watching  the  bits  of 
fish,  which  Syd  dropped  upon  the  ten- 
tacles,  carried  slowly  up  by  them  to 
tile  wonderful  mouth. 

Turning  over  rocks  one  day,  Jack 
found  our  two  brittle  stars,  curious 
from  their  resemblance  to  the  star- 
fishes, but  not  so  attractive  as  their 
pretty  relatives.  The-  long,  slender 
arms  of  one,  and  mottled  look  of  the 
other,  suggested  snal^es  and  spiders  ; 
and  a  pettish  wayol"  breaking  off  their 
arms  on  small  provo<-ation  made  it 
difficult  to  get  them  safely  into  the 
jars.  But,  as  Bessie  suggested  that 
the  star-fishes  might  like  to  have  a 
&mily  party  some  time,  we  put  in  the 
less  attractive  members. 

Since  the  girls'  encounter  with  the 
lobster,  the  Ishmaelites  had  been  anx- 
ious to  make  up  for  theirsoft-hearted- 
ness  in  letting  the  old  pirate  go,  by 
catching  some  of  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  his  family;  and  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  a  little  fellow  two 
inches  long,  which  was*  triumphantly 
dropped  into  a  jar,  where  be  jna<le 
himself  so  diverting,  tbat  bis  fretjuent 
raids  npon  his  fellow-boarders  uere 
winked  at.  One  niurning.  Jack  and 
Chick,  always  on  the  qui  vive  for  in- 
cidents, proclaimed  that  something 
was  the  matter  with  the  lobster.  We 
found  him  changing  his  shell,— 'as 
strange  a  performance,  though  not  so 
weird  and  awesome,  as  the  breaking* 
out  of  a  butterfly  from  its  chrysalis. 
How  he  slips  off  his  tight  gloves^ 
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opens  the  joints  of  his  armor,  leaves 
it  about  as  good  lus  new,  a:id  comes 
out  perfect  and  entire,  is  curious 
enough.  The  lahmaelites  were  so 
much  interested  in  hia  performancesy 
and  especially  in  his  fighting  propen- 
sities, that  lohsters  and  hennit-ciahs 
were  in  great  demand  at  once.  They 
had  hermits  of  tliree  sorts,  and  of 
all  sizes,  including  some  superb 
fellows  which  LaiTj  the  fisherman, 
who  had  a  soft  ])lace  in  Iiis  heart 
for  the  Ishmaelitcs,  had  brought 
from  a  <listant  saud^pit.  Thoj^e  wore 
living  ill  larpe  natica-islulls,  and  with 
their  granulated  orange  claws,  and 
look  of  ferocity,  were  the  pride  of  the 
boys,  who  rejoiced  e^fiecially  in  their 
noisy  movements  as  they  rattled  the 
natica-shellsVbout  the  glasses. 

"  But,  uncle,  we  must  find  an  anem- 
one," said  Bessie.  Now,  some  of 
the  Amphibs  had  heard  lectures  about 
them;  but  only  8yd  and  I  had  seen 
the  real  thing.    "\Vhat  is  it  like  ?  " 

"  Closed,  it  is  like  a  cushion  of  hiird 
jelly,  with  the  shape  of  an  inverted 
tea-cuj) ;  open,  it  is  like  a  flower  set 
on  a  stalk,  sometimes  long  and  grace- 
ful, sometimes  short  and  thick.  It 
is  like  a  dahlia  or  chrysanthemum." 

Exquisite  creature ! "  said  Arabella. 
''And  eats  raw  beef/'  I  added. 
"ITgh!''  said  my  fastidious  friend. 
"A  beef-eating  flower!"  "Sensi* 
five,  and  shrinks  at  the  sh'ghtest 
touch;  (Arabella  was  all  interest 
again),  and,  if  you  cut  off  a  piece  of 
its  body,  will  mend  itself,  and  be  as 
perfect  as  ever.  Is  hard  to  remove, 
but  moves  itself  from  place  to  place." 
*'Yes,''  said  a  sturdy  young  Ishmaelito. 
"It  will  move  when  it  w;int.s  to  ;  but 
it  won't  be  moved  by  anybody.  Let's 
get  some  !  I  like  that  sort." 

"  You  will  not  ilud  them  so  easily 
as  other  things ;  but  lift  up  the  long 
seaweed,  look  under  every  shelving 


rock,  into  every  cleft  and  nook  and 
cranny',  at  dead-low  water,  and  you 
will  find  them." 

A  lon^  hunt.  It  would  have  been 
wearisome,  but  that  we  were  always 
finding  new  things ;  and  the  tramp 
over  a'  wild  and  beautiful  shore  has 
its  own  fiiscinations.  We  came  at 
last  upon  an  ugly  little  colony  of 
brown  anemones.  Arabella  was  dis^- 
appointed ;  but  a  shout  of  rai)ture  from 
Bessie  brought  us  all  round  a  deep 
rork-jxK)!,  in  which  was  a  radiant  bed 
of  them.  The  exquisitely  soft  tints,  — 
white  and  pearl,  orange,  red,  and  ver- 
milion,—  and  the  feather}'  delicacy 
of  the  fringing  tentacles  against  the 
dark  green  seaweed,  might  well  hare 
excited  a  less  eager  group.  Hilda 
was  in  sjieechless  admiration. 

But  how  to  get  them?  "  said  the 
practical  Dr.  Dobbs. 

*^  It  is  a  work  of  time  and  patience 
to  take  them  off  nicely.  Insert  yonr 
nail  gently  under  \he  edge,  and 
work  slowly  round  till  it  i.^  free." 
i!>leev€«  were  rolled  up ;  and  some  of 
the  longest  arms  went  in  up  to  the 
shoulder.  Dr.  Dobl».s  cheerlully  in- 
verted himself,  — let  his  brain  run 
down  to  his  finger-tips,  — and  worked 
patiently  till  he  brought  up  one  but 
little  torn.  We  covered  it  with  wet 
fuous,  and  tried  again,  carrying  home 
at  last  a  collection,  which,  though  they 
Were  only  a  mass  of  unpleasantness  in 
the  basket,  everybody  had  futh  to  be- 
lieve would  bK>ssom  out  into  beauty 
in  glasses.  And  they  did.  Ilow 
radiantly  bright,  how  graceful  and 
lovelv,  there  is  no  use  in  tell- 
ing,  if  you  never  saw  one.  They 
wert^  to  be  the  glory  of  the  jars  for- 
evermore.  Somelxxly  sent  us  afrer- 
ward  a  red  one  of  a  different  species, 
packed  in  wet  seaweed  from  Mt. 
Desert  It  was  at  first  greatly  ad- 
mired,^ "So  brilliantly  colored,  so 
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Striking!"  But  its  day  of  triumph 
was  short.  Arabella  suggesttd  that 
it  was  "coarse  ;  "  Hilda  added  "  un- 
refined ;  "  Chick  supplied  "loud 
and  Jack  completed  its  doom  with 
.  "flashy."  Rhodactinia  died  of  mor- 
tafication  and  homecickiiess ;  and  Ac- 
tinia marginata  reigned  in  her  stead. 

It  is  not  to  be  suppoaed  that  onr 
jan  were  an  entiie  sacceae ;  but  is  it 
to  be  ejipected  that  we  shall  entertain 
otlier  people  with  our  disasters? 
The  Amphibs  emptied  a  great  many 
£ulares  quietly  into  the  sea.  We 
were  tender  of  each  other's  fetdings, 
and  looked  a  different  way  when  a 
sad  procession  went  forth  bearing  a 
vase  of  unsavory  odors.  An  artist,  wlio 
had  a  wretolu'd  trick  of  plain  six-ak- 
ing,  exclaimed  one  day,  as  lie  looked 
at  Hilda's  glass,  "By  Jupiter!  It 
is  just  the  coloring  of  Pago's  Venus. 
I  nev«r  understood  that  picture  before. 
She  is  rising  from  a  spoOed"^ 
What  ?  "  said  HUda,  turning  quickly 
with  a  vezed  look  on  her  delicate 
face.  «  Who  is  Page  f  —  «  A  great 
colorist,  my  dear,  —  great  eolorist." 

Shall  we  tell  how  we  over-stooked 
the  glasses,  and  every  thing  smoth- 
ered ?  how  we  put  in  too  much  seaweed, 
and  the  water  turned  green  how  we 
forgot  to  draw  the  curtains,  and  every 
thin^x  cooked  ?  or  what  an  underhand 
way  the  creatures  had  of  dying, — 
skulking  behind  rocks,  -^so  that  the 
water  was  poisoned  before  we  suspected 
dan  ger  ?  Shall  we  publish  these  trou- 
bles ?  Kever.  An  Amphib,  like  the 
son  of  Alknomook,  "scorns  to  com- 
plain.** But  we  will  tell  how  we 
learned  to  clean  thoroughly  every  rock 
on  which  the  bits  of  green  seaweed 
grew  before  we  put  thom  into  the  jars ; 
how  careful  a  watch  we  kept  at  last, 
calling  a  nui>ter-roll  in  the  morning 
over  our  glasses,  and  stirring  up  a 
miniature  storm^  splashing  or  drip- 


ping, or  blowing  air  through  a  bellow?, 
—  any  tiling  to  make  a  little  whole- 
some excitement. 

The  sylphs  brought  Iceland  moss, 
bleacheil  by  long  tossing  about,  and 
put  it  in  the  glasses  when  it  sliould 
have  been  in  the  blauc  mange.  Re- 
sults :  unsatisfactory.  Then  the  older 
Amphibs  tried  the  same  thing  in  a 
healthy  state, — the  iridescent  chion- 
dus  with  its  steely  blue  sheen  <m  a 
brown  base  of  color.  This  did  bet- 
ter ;  though  white^  unwholesome  spots 
would  sometimes  appear.  The  red 
coralline,  which  spreads  in  a  pink  coat- 
ing over  the  rocks,  and  then  rises 
in  stiff,  coral-like  tufts,  did  good  ser- 
vice, and  wa3  extremely  pretty  when 
it  wus  gemmed  in  the  sunshine  wi.th 
diamond  licads  of  oxygen. 

The  ulva,witli  its  cabbage-like  fronds, 
was,  after  all,  the  most  useful  plant ; 
and  not  behind  thu  the  enteromorpha, 
with  its  green,  hollow,  ribbon-like 
fionds  making  a  forest  of  green  in 
which  the  small  creatures  disported. 
Sandskippers  —  with  which  the  un- 
der-surfaces  of  the  rocks  swarm — tlart- 
ed  in  and  out ;  and  ghostly  shrimps, 
with  transparent  bodies  and  weird  pro- 
jecting eyes.  These  shrimps  were  the 
treasure-trove  of  Cobweb  and  Pea-blos- 
som, who,  forbidden  the  rocks,  had 
taken  to  themar-hes.  and  dragged  thQ 
little  creeks  with  their  butterfly  net.s, 
bringing  us  plenty  of  minnows  and 
shrimps. 

All  through  August  the  aqueous 
fever  raged;  but  we  had  no  other. 
Typhmd  appeared  at  the  Bellevue  and 
the  Cliff  House,  but  nothing  at  War- 
rington's, excepting  insanity  among 
the  Amphibs.  Dr.  Jaque  said  there 
was  little  danger  of  typhoid-fevers, 
as  we  should  not  probably  have  two 
diseases  at  tlie  same  time  ;  an  inflam- 
mation in  one  place  often  relieving 
another :  so  we  proceeded  as  beibrei 
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on  the  physiological  principle  of  keep- 
ing our  heads  hot,  hanging  over  one 
rock-pool,  and  our  feet  cool,  resting  in 
another. 

The  pretty  flommeries  in  the  San- 
toga  triinks  appeared  only  at  higK 
water ;  so  that  full  dress  was  natmallj 
expressed  as  high  water  toilet,"  or 
« foil  tidal  display.'* 

Arabella  came  home,  one  day,  with 
a  ori  atnro,  which  she  declared  was 
made  for  her  special  delight.  She 
had  seen  a  bit  of  pink-and-wliito  jelly 
upon  a  green  frond  of  ulva,  and,  on 
the  general  prin«"i[)le  of  taking  every 
thing,  dropped  it  into  lier  bottle, 
where  it  slowly  stretched  itself  to  an 
inch  of  dt  litato  prettiness,  raised  the 
pink-tinted  hranchio  along  its  sides, 
and  with  a  graceful  movement  hegan 
to  explore  its  snnonndings.  It  was 
onr  first  aolis.  Cobweb  and  Bed- 
bod  were  in  joyfbl  delight  at  its  odd 
accomplishment  of  walking  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  water^  like  a  fly  on 
the  ceiling.  Bits  of  brown  and  white 
jelly  were  now  especiull}'^  songht,  and 
pink  tips  looked  for  nnder  ev(;ry  hit 
of  seawt  i'd.  It  was  not  long  before 
we  had  a  doris,  duller  in  coloring, 
and  wiili  an  arborescent  tuft  on  his 
back,  instead  of  the  pink  fringes. 
<'A  lower  order  of  creature,  alto- 
gether/' Arabella  said,  and  my 
young  people  agreed ;  for,  "if  pretti- 
ness  could  not  giye  rank,  what 
ODuld  ?  "  said  the  sweet-faced  aristo- 
crats. 

The  beauty  of  these  nudibranchmol- 
hxsks,  like  that  of  a  famous  queen, 

covered  a  multitude  of  sins.  It  was 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  they  took, 
now  and  then,  a  bite  from  the  tenta- 
cles of  the  anemones  ;  but  their  sins 
were  winked  at.  Thej  were  allowed 
to  live  J  for  is  not  beauty,  aceordiug 
to  Emerson,  *<its  own  excuse  £»r 
being"? 


Children,  with  a  wisdom  and  taste 
they  sadly  outgrow,  are  always  fond 
of  collecting  shells.  As  Cobweb 
bends  now  over  her  lapful  of  treas- 
ures, it  is  sad  to  think  how  black  cars 
will  sit  some  day  ou  her  golden  curls, 
and  bow,  in  what  is  called  social  lift 
and  the  petty  complications  of  house- 
keeping, she  will  forget  these  pure  and 
perfect  joys.  We  will  not  think  4^  it. 
Perhaps,  like  one  we  knew  long  ago^ 
she  will  learn  how  to  lighten  cares 
she  cannot  escape.  —  one  who,  when 
nurses  dropped  at  their  post,  and 
servants  were  faithle>>s,  and  she  sto.id 
alone  in  one  of  the  sharp  crises 
of  domestic  affairs,  could  slip  away 
for  a  moment  to  look  at  a  new  hy- 
dn^  in  her  aquarium,  slowly  reach- 
ing out  its  tentacles  to  the  infinite 
Care-taker,  and  be  sure  that  the  Provi- 
dence watehing  all  lifis  in  ftrH>ff  pools 
on  the  lonely  shore  she  loved  was 
also  watching. and  keeping  her. 

A  fii\£  shell,  with  exquisite  curves' 
and  delicate  tinting,  is  the  'most  per- 
fect thing  in  nature.  We  set  it  con- 
fidently against  Mr.  Higginson's 
bird's-egg;  thottgli  this  climate  does 
not  certainly  produce  the  specimens 
on  which  a  man  might  stake  his  repu- 
tation. 

But  one  of  our  native  shells  is  a 
fiir  more  interesting  object  in  the 
possession  of  its  original  owner — the 
work  of  his  life,  his  home,  his  orna- 
ment, his  crown — than  the  same 
thing  tossed  up  empty  on  the  beach, 
and  belonging  to  n(dM»dy.  My  little 
foragers  were  often  bringing  live  shells 
to  show  me  the  curious  ways  of  the 
small  housekeepers.  They  prelerrfd 
the  crepidulas  empty  ;  ft  r  tlu-n  tlicy 
could  see  tlie  boat  with  a  seat  lor  some 
l)itof  a  merman  rower:  whcn  as  when 
the  boat  was  turned  upside  down,  and 
the  owner  beneath,  he  was  the  dullest 
of  creatures,  and  seldom  moved.  The 
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smootk-sbeiled    littorinas,  creeping  "  So  small  1  so  perfect !  so  flower- 

about  on  the  rock-weed,  were  always  like  I  held  with  so  proud  a  grace  on 

attiaetiTO  firom  their  bright  colon,  the  litde  items  t  so  altogether  lore* 

The  purpura  was,  as  many  another  were  the  admixing exolamations 

deserved  to  he^  convicted  a  burglar  of  the  Amphibs. 

and  murderer,  making  holes  in  his  The  children's   discovery  turned 

neighbor's  houses,  and  eating  the  own-  the  tide  of  investigation  toward  the 

ers.    From  mucMy  creeks  the  children  smallest  and  daintiest  denizens  of  the 

came  with  s<tiled  sto<:kings  an(f  I>hick-  sea.    Crabs  and  anemones,  lobsters 

mottled  nassias,  —  "little  elephants,"  and  sea-urchins,  were coniiidered  com- 

they  said,  "with  Indian  towers  on  mon.    Micn^opes  were  brou<^h  tout; 

their  haeks ;  **  and  one  might  always  and  eyery  one  was  anxious  to  go  at 

find  in  Pea-Uossom's  jar  the  striped  once  for  the  hydroid  polyps.   And,  by 

tents  of  the  limpets,  streamers  of  hydroid  polyps, 'the  Amphibs  meant 

green  seaweed  waving  from  their  tops,  the  only  kind  they  knew, — these  pret- 

But  the  sylphs  soon  found  rarer  ty  tubularians.    With  an  old  man's 

treasures.    One  bright  morning,  C<'b-  horror  of  becoming  tediously  instruc- 

wel),  Red-bud,  and  Pea-blossom  came  tive,  I  hiul  introduced  my  acjueous 

nuining  to  my  chair  on  the  piazza  friends  b}- their  family  name  ;  iw  Miss 

with  face:4  of  solemn  import.  Brown,  not  saying  it  was  Ann  lirown 

"Uncle  Cyrus,  you  said  there  were  till  we  had  found  Jane,  and  wished 

DO  fioweis  in  the  sea.''  to  distinguish  her  from  Ann. 

"  No :  I  said  I  had  not  seen  any.**  It  was  not  diffloolt  to  find  the  polyps; 

"Just  the  sam^"  said  the  small  for  their  resorts  were  as  familiar  to 

oonrt,  sitting  at  once  on  myh||ee  and  me  as  those  of  the  trillium  and  gen- 

my  delinquencies,  and  judging  my  tian.    I  had  kept  a  jar  fur  my  private 

▼eracity  and  information  in  a  hreath.  delectation  all  summer,  in  wliirh  1  liad 

**But  there  are.    We've  seen  "em."  been  watching  that  develojiment  of 

"Were  you  not  forbidden  going  to  hydroi*ls  into  jelly-fishes  which  is  one 

the  rocks  ?  "  of  the  "  fairy-tales  of  science  "  (per- 

"  We  didn't:  we  went  to  tiie  steam-  hi^  one  of  those  referred  to  by  the 
boat  landing."  Shade  of  Herod  I  Vis*  unhappy  young  man  in  "Lockaley 
ions  of  drowned  sylphs,  with  dank  Hall").  We  finmd  them  near  low- 
curls  and  closed  eyes,  rose  before  me.  water  mark,  from  two  to  four  inches 

"  We  saw  tbem  far  down  in  the  high,  in  tufts  like  Iloustonia  or  vio- 

water,  pink  and  white,  like  stars."  lets,  and  as  easy  to  disengage  as  a  bit 

"  No,  not  like  stars,  Cohwel).  They  of  sphagninn  in  a  damp^v<M>d.  Mr. 
were  just  like  the  innocence  that  Miller,  wliose  keen,  clear  mind  was 
grows  in  the  field, —only  pink  be-  alive  to  any  marvel  of  structure,  as 
cause  they  grow  ia  the  water,  you  well  as  to  any  beauty  of  form,  wiis 
know.  Now,  Undo  Cyms,  do  get  us  curious  about  Uie  other  bydroids,  and 
some."  found  at  once  a  modest  campanula- 
Such  appelds  it  ms  not  for  an  old  rian.  It  has  no  briUiancy  of  color  to 
fellow  like  me  to  withstand.  I  got  recommend  it ;  and  one  would  say  at 
the  boat,  paddled  round,  and  lifted  the  first  sight,  "Just  a  little  brown  plant." 
clump  of  hydroid  polyps  out  of  the  W^hen  I  [>ointed  out  the  yellow  thread- 
water,  and  into  the  glass  jar,  amid  like  trar^  ry  of  the  scrtularians  on  the 
the  blissful  sighs  of  the  children.  fucus,  and  me  tasselled  fringes  which 
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had  been  flaunting  in  our  very  faces, 
and  hanging  ovei'  the  rock-pools  all 
Bummer,  the  Ainphiba  marvellod  at 
their  own  blindness.  Some  of  ne 
thought  these  last  ^  in  which  the 
polype  were  not  always  on  exhibition, 
like  the  tubularians,  but  had  an  enter- 
taining way  of  spearing  and  dis- 
appearing in  the  m3'riad  little  homes 
of  their  living  city-:- were  equally 
attractive. 

Is  there  anywhere  an  image  of 
peace  so  absolute  as  tliis  life  under 
tlie  sea?  Wurk-wurn  people,  wlio 
have  fought  3'our  fight  for  bttti^r  or 
worse  from  September  to  July;  seen 
your  treasures  changed  in  a  night  to 
dust  which  offends  your  eyes  and 
nostrils;  who  have  tried  to  do  good 
to  those  who  did  not  want  any  good, 
to  teach  those  who  would  not  learn,  to 
tow  seed  whi^  hardly  seemed  to  reach 
the  ground  before  the  wind  of  our 
eternal  liurry  and  excitement  carried 
it  off;  who  liave  cried  peace  within  the 
churcl)-walls  wliere  the  echoes  mocked 
you  with  the  perpetual  warring  of 
sects  witliiu  sects,  — come  out  to  the 
0i)eii  sliore,  lie  down  by  some  clear 
pool  ill  the  shadow  of  u  gre.it  nick, 
let  your  wide-bii aimed  hat  (which 
yon  can  buy  for  ninepence)  shut  you 
in  from  the- world,  and  there,  in  the 
limpid  water,  you  will,  find  peace  it- 
self, or  at  least  its  Sweet,  delusive  sem- 
blance. Barnacles,  slowly  and  with 
measured  niDtion,  open  and  shut  their 
brown  hands,  asking  and  receivings 
anemones  tranquilly  spread  their  gen- 
tly-waving tentacles;  littorinaa  creep 
over  tlie  nlva  ;  and  the  tubularians  lift 
their  llo\ver-like  lieads  in  a  peat;e 
unknown  to  blos^uis  of  the  upper 
world. 

As  the  cool  September  days  came, 
and  the  flocks,  gathering  from  green 
pastures,  recalled  their  shepherd^  Dr. 
Dobbs  left  us,  and  Mr.  Miller  followed. 


His  peoplo,  l)olieving  in  the  gospel  of 
Nature,  it  may  be  Supposed,  lingered 
longer  to  btudy  it.  liut  all  the  Am- 
pbibs  who  returned  home  agreed  to 
meet  again  at  Warrington's  on  one  of 
those  notable  days  when  the  sun  and 
moon,  pulling  together,  have  piled  up 
the  waters  far  away  somewhere  out 
at  sea,  'and  swept  tlie  shore  dryer  and 
cleaner  than  at  an^'  other  .season.  A. 
true  Araphib  holds  high  jubilee  at  the 
equinoxes.  On  the  day  a|>i>ointed,  we 
mustered  in  force.  Tlie  sylj'lis  and 
lijhmaelites  were  allowed  to  lu  eompany 
us  ;  "  for,"  as  one  of  our  barlielors  con- 
solingly remarked,  "  if  any  of  them 
were  drowned,  we  should  be  sure  to 
know  it."  Coming  from  our  beds  be- 
fore the  sun  was  up,  provided  with 
hard-tack,  and  armed  and  equipped  foot 
plunder,  we  went  down  to  the  shore  — 
no,  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
Eock-pools  you  can  hardly  peep  into 
all  summer  are  now  far  up  on  the 
shore,  and  every  rare  and  delicate  crea- 
ture that  haunts  the  ocean  exhibits 
its  treasures  at  these  two  yearly  fes- 
tivals with  an  ojx'n  h.md.  Alas 
that  there  are  so  f  \v  to  see  them  I  To 
walk  on  the  l)ottoin  of  the  sea,  and 
peer  into  places  where  no  one,  perhaps, 
ever  looked  before,  has  a  wonderful 
fascination.  If  the  treasures  you  find 
do  not  seem  to  you  rarer  and  finer 
than  any  ever  found  before,  I  can  only 
pity  you,  and  thank  fortune  it  was 
not  so  with  the  Ampbibs.  We  founds 
what  did  we  not  find?  Who  shall 
tell  what  may  be  seen  at  a  low  Sep- 
tember tide?  Schiller's  diver  is  the 
only  one  out^iide  of  the  Amphib  club 
who  knows  any  thing  about  it.  .But 
another  S«  ittembcr  tide  is  coming,  if 
the  sun  ami  moon  get  on  comfortably 
^together,  and  carry  out  their  |)resent 
intentions.  Warrington's  (bless  it 
from  the  under-pinning  to  the  ilag- 
staffl)  still  overhangs  the  beach  of 
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beaehM.  Glaw  jais  aie  already  to  summer  ?)  —  an  old  Ampliib  never, 

be  Been  in  tiie  west  zoom.    We  The  caves  of  this  wtudd,  and  the  de- 

have  petBoaded  a  yonng  disciple  of  oeitfnlness  of  riches,  choke  a  fipreat 

Agassiz  to  come  and  preside  over  onr  many  pleasant  things.    But  if  any 

bottles  and  blunders  for  the  summer,  man  or  woman  feels  within  the  8tir< 

And  now  Penike.sc  may  l(X)k  out  for  its  rings  of  the  true  Amphib,  let  him 

laurols.    A  young  Ainpbib  may  some  come  to  Warrington's, 
day  blossom  out  into  a  scientist;  but 

an  old  Amphib  (must  we  confess,  alas  I  N.B.  —  This  is  not  an  advertise- 
that  there  is  a  chill  in  our  Indian  ment 


A  HOPELESS  ATTACHMENT. 

BT  TRBODOBS  M.  08B0BKB. 

Mr.  Adolpuus  AiiDE.v  was  mak-  wliioh  started  up  from  the  fading 

ing  himself  very  comfortable  at  the  west. 

western  parlor-window  of  bis  Other's  IfeanwhOe,  ICr.  Arden,  having  laid 
bouse  on  the  Back  Bay.  The  sunset  down  his  novel  as  the  light  &iled,  was 
was  very  fine;  altbongh  Mr.  Aideuj  indulging  in  the  manly  pastime  of 
who  was  in  the  babit  of  ''doing'*  his  tormenting  the  family  cat,  who  had 
sunsets  in  the  summer  at  the  moun-  settled  herself  in  the  easy-chair,  in 
tains  or  seaside,  lia»l  not  observed  it.  the  delusive  prospect  of  sb-epy  bliss. 
The  window  overlooked  a  clear  vista  He  was  iust  in  the  act  of  taking  off 
of  lt  v<-l  ground,  whose  roughness  and  an  electric  spark  from  the  indignant 
obtrusive  newness  were  concealed  by  creature's  nose,  when  Miss  Edith 
tbo  snoWy  now  flusbed  with  the  level  Arden  came  in,  and,  perceiving  the 
light,  and  showing  in  its  broken  shad-  ritoation,  looked  reproachfully  at  ber 
ows  all  lovely  shades  of  purple  and  brother,  and  said,  "  I've  a  good  mind 
mysterious  opaline  tints.  Farther  out  not  to  give  you  your  invitation." 
was  the  glittering  land  of  ice  in  Adolphus,  who  despised  curiosity, 
the  basin,  where  a  fe\y  skaters  were  remained  silent  nearly  a  minute  he- 
swinging  slowly  abciut  in  graceful  fore  asking,  in  an  indiflerent  tone, 
curves,  indistinct,  except  as  now  and  "  What  invitation  ?" 
then  a  skate  fla.shed  out,  u])lifted.  in  "I've  just  had  a  note  from  Bessie; 
the  long  stroke.  Beyond,  lay  the  hill  and  she  has  sent  me  some  tickets  to 
m  shadow ;  the  trees  on  its  sttmnkit  the  theatricals  ibey  are  going  to  have 
•  darkly  outlined  against  the  clear  am-  at  Shortwood.  There'll  be  lots  of 
ber  sky ;  and  »  bouse,  which  caught  nice  girls  on  the  stage.  I  don't  know, 
the  sun  on  its  windows,  glowing  as  if  on  the  whole^  as  it  will  be  safe  to  take 
it  were  some  rosy  illumination.    Over  you  there." 

all  stretched    a   long  cloud,  whose  At   the  preposterous  idea   of  his 

gleaming   borders    shifted    through  being  in  dan-^er  from  any  feininiuo 

many  bright  duuiges,  —  from  gray  charms    whatever,   Adol{)hus  smiled 

through  gold  and  orange  and  rose-  indulgently.  It  was  too  dark  for  effec- 

color  and  burning  crimson, — till  its  tive  smiling;  but  it  was  good  practice, 

gray  sishes  were  scattered  on  the  wind  and  be  ]^ded  himself  on  being  a 
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smiler  of  groat  talent.  To  be  sure, 
•ome  of  kia  friends  saw  a  large  same- 
ness in  the  habtty  and  often  showed 
great  dalness  as  to  the  effect  which 
he  wished  to  convey;  when — as  it 
would  be  lather  a  delicate  matter  to 
explain,  "  that  smile  conyeyed  a  with- 
princ:  scorn,"  or  "  thut  meant  kind 
toleration  "  —  he  would  compose  his 
features  with  the  reflecttion  thatartis- 
tii-  pfrcf'ption  of  expression  cannot  be 
exported  of  all.  It  sometimes  oc- 
curred to  hijn  that  his  mustache 
mif^ht  interfere  witli  the  finer expres- 
aions  about  his  mouth;  but  lie  could 
not  make  up  his  miud  to  abolish  it, 
—a  sacrifice  which  was  indeed  quite 
unnecessary,  as  it  did  not  quite  reach 
over  his  upper  lip;  and  its  ends, 
to  the  length  of  nearly  half  an  inch, 
were  tightly  twisted  away  from  his 
fitce. 

Edith's  little  challenge  had  the  de- 
sired effect  of  a  gracious  acceptance 
on  the  part  of  Adolplms,  who  —  bear- 
ing up  under  a  daily  burden  of  three 
hours'  attendance  at  his  uncle's  law- 
ofiice,  and  a  further  confinement  at 
lioine  in  company  with  seveml  leather- 
bound  volumes,  a  newspaper,  and  a 
pi})e  —  did  not  always  feel  able  to  con- 
duct his  sister  to  such  atnusementi. 

Edith,  having  lighted  tiie  gas-stand 
on  a  table  near  the  window,  stood 
looking  at  her  brother,  seeming  quite 
pleased  at  the  prospect  of  his  compsp 
ny.  Presently  she  said,  "  Bessie  writes 
that  Alice  Mayton,  who  takes  the  first- 
lady's  part,  is  quite  irresistible." 

Adolphus  did  not  think  this  worth 
the  trouble  of  another  smile,  but  drew 
up  his  chair  in  silence,  and  plunged 
into      iiov<  1. 

"What  u  nice  thing  it  would  be," 
thought  Edith,  "  if  he  woidd  fall  in 
love  with  some  girl  who  would  help 
him  to  get  settled  In  life  1 "  * 

Such  are  the  noUe  views  of  the 


divine  passion  that  mothers  and  sis- 
ters place  before  their  dear  son  and 
brother  I  Thev  want  to  have  him  an- 
choredtohis  place  in  the  order  of 
things  by  a  sort  of  social  encam- 
brance  in  the  shsfie  of  a  wife.  And, 
as  for  the  fortunate  fair  one,  what 
higher  lot  could  she  desire  than  to 
devote  herself  to  settling  a  youDg 
man  in  life  ?  What  though  he  be  a 
little  restless  and  seltish? — so  much 
the  more  honor ! 

There  had  been  much  excitement 
in  the  Sliortwood  Draniatic  (.'lub,  pre- 
paratory to  the  public  exhibition  with 
which  they  were  about  to  close  their 
season.  All  through  the  winter, 
meeting  at  each  other's  houses,  they 
had  been  content  with  parting  off  the 
back  of  a  parlor  for  a  stage,  and  with 
such  properties  as  an  ingenious  dis- 
position of  the  furniture  would  afford. 
The  indulgent  audiences  had  their 
imaginations  so  well  in  training,  that 
they  were  not  a  whit  suqirised  at  see- 
ing the  dnimatic  sportsman  go  to  the 
buck-parlor  door,  and  fire  into  the 
kitchen  (to  tlie  audible  diseoniiM)sure 
of  the  cook)  at  a  flock  of  dramatic 
pigeons.  There  was  a  stir  of  real 
enthusiasm  when  the  bandit,  coming 
in  feom  the  doeet,  groped  his  way 
acRMs  theparloiHsaipet  over  imaginary 
bowlders ;  and  when  a  youth  (visible 
to  a  third  of  the  audience)  let  forth  a  * 
tenrific  gush  of  mock  thunder  from  a 
piece  of  sinc^  and  flashed  a  kerosene- 
lamp,  there  were  some  who  actually 
trembled  —  as  well  they  might.  * 

r»ut  now,  having  vanquished  such 
liistrionic  diflRculties,  they  were  fain 
to  charm  a  larger  auilinife.  and  at 
the  same  time  enjoy  {lie  jileasuro  of 
acting  with  real  scenery,  and  more  va- 
ried costume.  Accordinirlv  thev  en- 
gaged  a  hall  containing  a  real  stage 
with  footlights,  and  so  many  complete 
changes  of  sceneiy,  that  the  number 
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of  combinations  possible  was  im- 
mense. 

HaTing  gone  lo  &r,  the  next  diffir> 
enliy  was  the  choice  of  ft  play.  The 

meetings  of  the  committee  on  plays 
were  almost  smothered  in  little  yel- 
low plav-booliH ;  and  several  deadly 
feuds  spraiii^  from  the  matter  among 
the  meniljiTs  of  the  club.  At  loijt  it 
was  agreed  to  settle  all  diihculttes  by 
choosing  the  acton,  and  having  the 
play  written  to  suit  them  hy  the  liter- 
aij  member. 

The  committee  on  actors  going  into 
ezecatire  session  came  out^  as  is  usual 
in  such  cases,  with  tlie  apiwintment 
of  all  the  obtrusive  ineml)er.s  who  were 
determined  to  act,  and  quietly  laid 
on  the  shelf  all  but  one  of  the  really 
good  actors,  whose  disponttons  could 
hear  the  diMppointment.  The  excep- 
tion  was  in  fxnx  of  ICiss  Alice  May- 
ton»  who  was  acknowledged  to  be  the 
(mly  one  for  h«r  part  There  are 
always  dozens  of  young  ladies  who 
can  appreciate  and  act  a  servant's 
part,  to  one  who  can  personate  a 
heroiue.  It  is  so  much  ea>.ier  to  act 
something  quite  outside  one's  self  I 

Then  the  literary  member  gathered 
together  his  material  in  the  shape 
of  ft  pile  of  the  yeUow-coTored  hooks 
hefore  mentioned ;  and,  going  to  work 
vnder  the  persistent  advice  of  the 
actors  and  the  company's  scenic  art- 
ist, he  soon  produced  a  play  combin- 
ing a  number  of  points,  that,  as  was 
remarked  by  the  club  critic,  was  truly 
amazing.   There  was  some  dispute  in 
regard  to  a  name,  the  general  Toioe 
heing  in  fovor  <rf  ft  monosyllable; 
while  the  author  was  unable  to  con- 
dense any  idea  of  the  contents  of  the 
play  into  so  small  a  space.  But  at  last 
the  critic,  by  a  happy  impulse  at  which 
he  was  liimself  the  next  moment  as- 
toni>he(l,  suggested  the  title  "  Why  V" 
Cou.sideriug  the  reasonableness  of  the 


incidents,  it  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
happiest  names  on  record.  Then  it 
maide  such  an  appeal  to  the  attentiou 
of  the  audience  I  it  was  the  very  em- 
bodiment of  romantic  mysteiy.  It 
was  unanimouslj  accepted. 

Among  the  original  features  of  the 
play  may  he  mentioned  a  cruel  uncle, 
one  poor  but  honorable  young  lover, 
one  rich  middle-afged  ditto,  three  ser*- 
vaat-girls  (the  smallest  nnmher  by 
which  applicants  for  places  could  he 
appeased),  and  two  oonntiy  loijts,  who 
ahme  wonid  have  given  snffident  cause 
for  the  enigmatic  title  of  the  play 
in  not  being  inmates  of  the  asylum 
for  idiotic  and  feeble-minded  youth. 
In  view  of  these  and  other  merits,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  the  title  of  the 
play  was  reiterated  at  the  very  next 
issim  of  "The  Shortwood  Weekly 
Longbow^"  in  the  question,  ^  Why  is 
not  the  anther  ft  contributor  to  our 
periodical  literature  ?  *'  Then  began 
rehearsals,  at  first  somewhat  confused 
by  the  free  expression  of  individ-  ' 
ual  criticism,  then  proceeding  more 
smoothly  and  sweetly  as  the  actors 
and  actresses  —  by  that  law  inevitable 
to  private  theatricals,  and  which  dis- 
rs^uds  all  previous  connections — be- 
gan to  pair  ofl^  and  to  sit  by  twos  in 
corners,  when  off  the  stage. 

At  length  the  day  for  dress-rehear- 
sal arrived  ;  and  with  it  came  a  most 
unaccountable  cold  to  Miss  Mayton, 
who  found  herself  quite  unable  to 
speak  aloud  at  breakfast.  When  Tom 
Mayton  heard  her  voice,  he  looked 
up  ficom  his  cofibe,  and  remarked  that 
''here  was  a  go.^ 

"  Don't  you  think  I  can  make  my- 
self heard  7  "  murmured  Alice  pite- 
ously. 

"  Well,  your  voice  might  do  for  a 
liush  of  agony;  but  I  wouldn't  try  to 
come  any  rapture  with  those  tones," 
said  he.   <<DidIteU  you  that  Frank 
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Vornon  is  coming  over  tliis  morning 
to  lu-lp  about  the  scenery?  He  has 
had  lots  of  experience  in  the  Hasty 
Pudding  Clnb  at  Harvard,  and  is  just 
the  man  we  want.'' 

After  breakfaet^  Ifin  Alice  aat 
down  and  thought  over  all  the  girls 
in  the  dab  for  asubetitate ;  bat  there 
was  not  one  who  would  suit.  Be- 
eidesy  she  had  made  some  sliglit 
changes  in  the  par^  much  to  its  im- 
provement; and  no  one  but  herself 
umlerstood  them.  While  she  was 
pondering  over  these  diffieultiesi,  the 
b«*ll  rang  ;  and  immediately  after  Mr. 
Frank"  Vernon  entered,  expecting  to 
find  Tom.  He  had  no  sooner  opened 
the  door  than  Tom's  sister,  whom  he 
had  met  rather  formallv  once  or  twice, 
impalsive  (as  a  good  actress  should 
be),  rushed  up  to  him,  laid  a  hand  on 
each  shoulder,  and  cried  in  an  agon- 
ised whi^r,  ''Mr.  Vernon,  what 
»haU  we  do  about  my  voice  ?  " 

Now,  there  are  situations  more 
composing  to  the  mind  of  a  young 
gentleman  than  looking  into  a  pair  of 
brown  eyes  (or,  for  tijat  matter,  eyes 
of  any  color)  wliile  their  fair  owner 
holds  him  to  the  purpose  with  a  firm 
little  grip  on  either  shoulder :  so 
that  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that 
Mr.  Vernon  hesitated  so  long  in  his 
answer  that  she  blushed,  and  draw 
away  her  hands,  whispering,  '*0h, 
dear !  You  must  excuse  me.  I  am  so 
anxious  about  that  part  of  Leonora ! " 

Having  appeased  conventionality 
by  retiring;  to  a  tCte-a-tcte,  she  set 
forth  her  difficulties ;  and  Mr.  Vernon, 
after  listening  sympathetically,  said 
that  he  ha  l  an  idea.  He  liad  some- 
times taken  a  la<ly's  part  at  the  Pud- 
dine;;  and,  if  Mi-s  Mayton  would 
teach  him  the  part,  he  would  luulcr- 
take  to  carry  it  through.  At  this  un- 
expected prospect  of  relief,  Miss  May- 
ton  made  a  little  feminine  movement 


of  gratitude  toward  him,  such  as  is, 
philosophically  considered,  the  proba- 
ble relic  of  a  former  b;irbarous  habit 
of  throwing  the  arms  about  a  bene- 
factoi's  neck.    She  whispered  her 
heartfelt  thanks,  pulled  out  her  play- 
book,  and  began  to  show  him  ber 
points.   She  spent  the  whole  fore- 
noon in  drilling  him.    Tom  came  in, 
whistled  for  an  instant,  and,  learning 
the  state  of  the  case,  retired.  Din- 
ner-time found   them  deep  in  the 
question  of  costume.    It  was  finally 
decided  that  he  should  bring  costumes 
used  by  him  bt'fore,  and  bedressi'd  by 
an  artist  fri<'nd,  wlio,  he  said,  would 
remedy  any  little  defects  of  complex- 
ion.   Miss  Mayton  was  to  provide 
the  jewels,  and  give  him  the  finishing- 
touches,  and  was  to  whis{>er  tbroagh 
the  dress-rehearsal,  and  say  nothing 
about  the  change  until  the  last  mo- 
ment, when  it  would  be  too  late  for 
objection.     Ho  was  to  come  to  the 
May  tons'  to  be  dressed,  and  be  driven 
to  the  hall :  tlien  the  thing  could  be 
explained;  and  none  of  the  audience 
would  know  any  thing  about  it.  Ver- 
non could  manage  his  voice  so  as  to  - 
make  it  an  excellent  imitation  of  a 
contralto;  and  nothing  remained  but 
to  commit  his  part.   With  this  under- 
standing he  left  in  the  afternoon. 

It  seemed^  to  Tom,  rather  singular 
that  his  sister  had  no  doubts  of  Ver» 
non's  abili^  to  fill  the  part  Bat 
artists  always  know  each  other;  and 
the  event  proved  her  to  be  right. 
£very  thing  went  on  smoothly.  Ver- 
non studied  his  part  all  the  next 
day,  and  was  so  absorbed  in  it,  that, 
when  ho  was  called  up  in  Greek,  he 
began  rt-citiiig,  "'.My  dearest  love," 
to  the  immense  amusement  of  the 
class.  ]>ut  he  got  it  at  last ;  and, 
when  he  rtdiearsetl  it  to  Miss  Mayton, 
she  said  she  was  glad  that  she  was 
sick.   He  was  driven  to  the  hall,  and, 
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Qwugb  tbc  cliange  caoaed  some  Bar- 

prise,  everybody  was  too  busy  with  his 
oim  mtexests  to  make  any  objection ; 
and  the  play  was  soon  ready  to  begin. 

AVlu  n  people  come  together  with 
the  tirin  intontion  of  being  pleaseJ, 
It  iini>t  be  a  most  wretched  per- 
forinaiK-e  that  does  not  ph*a>»e  them. 
Tiior*'  was  an  expectant  smile  on  tlio 
face  of  this  particuhir  audience,  which 
W18  Tery  encouraging  to  the  per- 
fonneis,  peeping  out  thnmgh  ehbiks 
in  the  cutaiii  and  scenery.  Group 
after  group  wen  shown  to  their 
places  by  the  most  unexceptionable 
of  uslters,  wafting  incense  about 
their  victims  from  fat  little  hot-house 
bouquets  (furnished  by  .  the  club). 
Vernon,  already  dressed  for  his  part, 
was  sitting  by  a  very  convenient  liule 
in  tlie  panelling,  by  the  curtain, 
making  commonts  on  the  audience  ; 
wliicli  would  liave  surprised  some  of 
them  if  they  had  seen  the  figure  that 
uttered  them.  Presently  he  asked, 
**Who  ia  that  fellow  with  a  lady 
on  hia  arm,  and  an  engaging  smile 
on  his  &ce?"  And  somebody  said 
that  it  was  Mr.  Adolphus  Arden  with 
hia  sister. 

Mr.  Arden  proceeded  slowly  to  his 
place,  adoi-ning  his  features  with  a 
well-bn  d  smile  of  languid  surprise 
designed  to  be  a  sort  of  apology  for 
wasting  liis  time  on  any  thing  ama- 
teur. Editli  was  detained  an  instant 
by  her  friend  P.essie,  wlio  said,  "  Tell 
Adolphns  to  watch  Miss  Mayton's 
acting."  And  her  brother,  waiting  by 
Iter  »eat,  cast  his  eyes  calmly  about  the 
ball ;  so  that  several  ladies  were  quite 
impressed,  and  whi^pe^ed,  "What  a 
gentlemanly  looking  fellow ! " 

It  was  not  long  before  the  bell 
tinkled;  and  a  hush  of  expectation 
passed  over  the  audience.  The  cur- 
tain rose  upon  a  kitchen-scene,  where 
the  three  servant-girls  were  at  work 


together.    Each  had  determined  to 

be  first  bn  the  stage }  and  the  author 
had  to  bpng  them  on  in  force.  They 
talked  freely  in  the  manner  of  the 
professional  servant,  and  so  naturally, 
that  nothing  short  of  the  reality 
could  have  been  more  humdrum. 
However,  it  was  enough  to  look  at 
three  such  blooming  maids,  with  their 
fresh  gowns  and  charming  little 
French  boots;  and  how  could  any- 
body find  fiiult  with  the  scene^  when 
there  was  a  real  oooking-etove  with  a 
real  fire  in  it,  and  a  wash-tub^  into 
which  one  of  the  three  gracefully 
plunged  her  snowy  arms?  *And  each 
of  them,  when  she  went  out  for  a 
moment  by  the  ba<-k-entrance,  swung 
to  the  right-about  in  a  way  that 
would  have  transfixed  her  respectable 
parents  with  astonishment,  if  done  at 
liome,  ami  brouglit  down  the  house. 

Willi  frecjuent  interruptions  for  the 
sake  of  bringing  in  the  louts  and 
some  heavy  auuts  and  other  minor 
characters,  one  of  the  maids  managed 
to  ten  the  othets  what  she  knew  about 
her  young  mistress's  love-afiair.  The 
young  lady  (an  heiress,  by  the  way) 
was  closely  keptby  her  crabbed  undo, 
who  wanted  her  to  marry  a  man  who 
owed  him  money ;  while  her  afi*ections 
were  forever  fixed  on  one  Harold 
Stuart,  who,  in  the  variety  of  his 
accomplishments,  and  in  the  display 
of  a  grinding  melancholy,  left  noth- 
ing for  the  heart  to  desire.  A  plan 
of  elopement  had  been  fixed  upon,  at 
whicli  the  servants  were  to  connive. 
At  this  announcement  one  of  them 
pnt  on  an  expression  of  deadly  treach- 
ery, perceptible  to  everybody  in  the 
hill  —  except  her  two  companions. 
The  others  presently  going  out,  she 
came  to  the  front,  and,  in  an  awful 
soliloquy,  declared  her  love  for  Har- 
old, and  her  intention  to  betray  the 
lovers  to  their  doom.    As  she  stood 
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shaking  her  dainty  fist,  drop  fell 
amid  considerable  applause,  eVen  Mr. 
Ardun  kindly  patting  his  glores  to- 
gether. 

The  next  scone  rovoaled  the  uncle 
—  with  a  d:oj)>i(  Lil  iij^ure,  strongly 
fiugfxeslive  of  pillow — sittincf  at  his 
brcakfa^st,  growling;  while  the  maids, 
still  iu  full  force,  skirmiBhed  in  and  out. 
After  breaking  the  inevitable  plate, 
and  sending  the  dishes  away,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  work  himself  into  a  passion 
about  his  niece^  and  reveals  in  a  loud 
soliloquy  the  reasons  for  his  intended 
di^osal  of  her.  Just  as  the  audience 
are  getting  tiled  of  the  realism  of  the 
old  gentleman,  Leonora  glides  in  with 
a  love  of  a  morning-dress,  and  says 
coldly,  "  You  sent  for  me." 

As  she  s[K)ke  the  tirst  words,  there 
was  a  rustle  of  surprise  among  those 
who  knew  the  players.  Who  was 
there  in  the  club  with  such  a  rich 
contralto  voice  ?  That  girl  with  the 
Greek  face,  and  waving,  golden  hair, 
with  long  eyebrows  and  heavenly 
bine  eyes  —  who  was  there  capable 
of  being  transformed  hy  any  stage 
art  into  sach  a  creature  as  that? 
•^They  gazed  with  increasing  surprise; 
and  those  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
change  were  no  less  held  by  her  act- 
iiif^.  It  is  strange  how  one  good 
actor  can  cast  a  veil  of  reality  over 
the  barest  plot,  and  even  litjht  up  the 
other  jterforniers  with  a  glimmer  ot 
liis  own  excellence.  Lct)nora  had  not 
been  on  five  minutes  before  tl!o  audi- 
ence began  to  feel  for  her  deeply,  and 
to  detest  the  old  gentleman  as  if  he 
were  their  own  guardian.  When  she 
had  a  scene  with  her  uncle's  choice, 
everybody  rejoiced  in  his  defeat  and 
ahje(  t  retreat ;  when  her  only  lady- 
friend  came  in  and  condoled  with 
her,  there  were  not  a  few  who  wept 
at  the  story  of  her  wronj?;^ ;  and,  the 
treacherous  servant  appearing  at  the 


rear  with  a  horrible  smile^  it  heeame 

almost  insupportable. 

Then  Harold,  having  mysterionsly 
gained  access  to  the  room,  appeared; 
and  when  she  tied  to  his  arms,  and 
laid  her  head  on  his  shoulder  with  a 
splendid  ahandon,  even  Mr.  Arden 
shouted,  "  Brava !  "  Wliile  they  ma- 
ture their  plans,  a  lout  comes  in  to 
build  a  fire,  and  slips  out  again. 
Then  uncle  and  aunts  and  servants 
pour  in ;  and  an  agonising  scene  fol« 
lows,  in  which  Harold  is  threatened 
with  terrible  penalties  if  he  persists  in 
his  attentions.  He  departs  in  scom* 
ful  silence,  while  all  stand  back  from 
the  majestic  melancholy  of  his  £»ce. 

Then  there  was  a  tavern-scene  in- 
troducing a  stranger  w^ith  a  deeply 
mysterious  face  and  manner,  and  also 
the  rejected  lover,  who  boasts  of  his 
revenge,  and  is  promptly  put  under 
the  pump  by  a  farmer,  who  proves  to 
be  Harold. 

Then  came  tiie  garden-scene,  which 
was  quite  a  triumph  of  scenic  art  A 
▼ilia  stood  at  the  rear ;  and  there  was 
a  fountain  playing  in  a  lovely  ex- 
panse of  green  carpet.  The  trees,  all 
trimmed  to  a  beautiful  symmetry, 
were  silent  as  in  the  hush  of  the 
night-wind ;  and  the  fair,  round  moon 
appeared  in  the  hackcrround,  though 
it  did  not  seem  to  have  much  to  do 
with  lighting  the  place. 

After  a  sonorous  serenade,  Harold 
appeared  before  the  house,  which, 
though  it  liad  seemed  quite  majestic 
by  itself,  suddenly  dwindled  by  the 
comparison.  Then  a  diminutive  win- 
dow opened ;  and  Leonora,  putting  out 
her  head  (like  a  very  pretty  jack-in- 
the-box),  said  despairingly,  ''No^  it 
can  never  be!''  Harold  persuading 
her  that  it  could  be,  she  presently 
appeared  at  the  back-entrance.  Then, 
as  they  (tlasp  each  other  at  the  thought 
of  freedom,  a  party,  led  by  the  treacb- 
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Mtoiu  Bervanty  come  on  at  the  middle, 
mnd  search  in  the  dark  for  the  fugi- 
tives ;  the  uncle  falling  down,  and 
roakin^?  liinisolf  generally  ridiculous. 
SomelHKly  Viriiig.s  a  lantt  rn,  and  dis- 
covers tliii  pair,  who  have  been  flitting 
about  in  soarcli  of  some  way  of  escape. 
A  tahh'au  18  Itnuied.  The  uncle  is  in- 
exorable ;  and  a  secret  dagger  has 
already  heen  drawn,  when  the  mys- 
teriotu  stranger  appears,  and  an- 
noances  himself  as  the  long-lost 
ftiher  of  Leonoiai  shipwreclced  on  a 
desert  island.   He  stops  the  pro- 
ceedings, and,  disoovering  that  Har- 
old's father  had  onoe  lent  him  five 
dollars  in  a  time  of  need,  dcolares 
that  Leonora  shall  be  his,  and  bestows 
her  on  him  with  much  feeling,  when 
they  re-em1»rai-L'  clin'jingly.   Then  the 
rejected  suitor  suddenly  iinds,  that, 
after  all,  he  prefers  his  old  love,  the 
intimate  friend,  who  happens  to  be 
present ;  and  thej  embrace.  Then 
the  nnde  declares  that  he  is  a  wsak 
old  man,  who  tried  to  do  for  the  best, 
and  is  instantly  forgiven.   The  faith- 
less servant-girl,  coming  forward  with 
teaiB  of  repentance,  is  rewarded,  to 
the  agreeable  surprise  of  the  audience^ 
with  the  hand  of  the  old  gentleman. 
The  other  two  maids  took  the  hands 
of  their  respective  louts  ;  the  aunt« 
and  cousins  grouped  beiiind;  tlie  fa- 
ther raised  his  bunds  in  M'  ssmi^;  and 
the  curtain  fell  amid  wild  ap[)hiuse. 

The  audience  was  quite  carried 
awaj  by  Leonora's  acting,  and  per- 
sisted in  calling  her  out  at  the  dose. 
Aa  for  Mr.  Arden,  he  had  long  since 
forgotten  to  smile,  and  kept  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  heroine  all  the  time  that 
she  was  on  the  stage.  Once  he  fan- 
cied that  she  looked  at  him  and  smiled; 
and  when  he  cri<  d  "13rava"  he  was 
sure  of  it.  When  she  clung  to  Har- 
old, lie  felt  a  singular  relief  in  think- 
ing that  it  was  all  acting.   As  she 
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came  before  the  curtain,  and  bowed, 
he  rose  and  dapped,  regardless  of  his 
gloves ;  and,  taking  out  the  little  clus- 
ter of  rosebuds  from  his  button-hole, 
he  tossed  it  to  her.  She  sto<jped,  and 
Kiised  them  to  her  lips  with  a  bow 
and  a  smile  that  was  unmistakable  in 
its  direction. 

A  niouu  ut  afterward  she  had  dis- 
appeared, and  all  was  over.  Mr.  Ar- 
den and  his  sister  htirried  out  to  find 
their  carriage,  and  heard  only  mur- 
murs of  delight  and  praise  from  every 
side.  Biding  homewards,  Edith  asked 
her  brother  what  he  thought  of  Alice 
Mayton. 

It's  my  opinion  that  she's  a  sta- 
ver,"  said  Adolphus  solemnly. 

"  I  don't  like  her  showing  so  much 
attention  to  your  rosebuds." 

Adolphus  said  nothing,  but  thought 
that  there  was  no  reason  why  a  girl 
should  not  express  her  appreciation 
of  what  she  saw  in  his  face. 

When  they  got  home,  he  went  up 
to  his  room  and  lit  a  cigar.  He  sat 
by  the  window,  looking  out  across  the 
river  to  the  hills  beyond,  lying  quiet 
and  cold  in  the  moonlight  He  gazed 
up  at  the  cloudy  sky,  and  watched  the 
dusky,  spectral  shapes,  as  he  had  not 
watched  them  since  he  was  a  little 
boy.  Years  of  selfish  habits  had 
dulled  his  sensibilities;  but  now  he 
felt  a  strange  llood  of  romantic  feeling, 
which  made  him  half  ashamed.  He 
could  not  banish  the  thought  of  the 
face  and  form  which  had  impressed  lum 
80  that  night ;  and  they  were  somehow 
woven  in  with  every  lovely  shape 
that  took  form  and  faded  under  the 
magic  light 

He  was  too  used  to  thinking  about 
hiniself  not  to  know  that  he  was 
already  desperately  in  lovo  with  the 
Leonora  of  the  play.  He  was  not  a 
batl  fellow  at  heart ;  and  it  was  more 
the  result  of  a  narrow  convention* 
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ality  tlian  of  his  own  character,  tliut  way  that  would  have  given  keen  en- 
he  had  grown  to  be  so  selfish.  He  joyment  to  his  old  self  to  see,  his  sis- 
looked  back  on  his  life;  and  a  feeling  ter  came  up^  and  said  she  would  in- 
came  over  him  that  he  had  heen  troduoe  him  to  Miss  May  ton.  He 
Btnuigely  blind  to  the  Bmallness  of  thought  she  had  an  odd  look,  as  if  she 
its  ambitions  and  its  pleasures;  and  wero  phxying  some  joke  on  him  :  but 
ho'  thought,  that,  if  he  had  such  an  he  took  little  notice  of  it,  for  Edith 
object  as  the  possession  of  Leonora,  was  not  a  joker,  and  followed  her 
ho  would  throw  off  his  nia-lc  of  lare-  quickly  across  the  room  to  a  group  of 
lessni'ss,  and  try  to  be  worthy  of  her.  people  who  were  discussing  the  tli^ 

When  he  awoke  the  next  morning,  atricals.  Ho  heard  hia  sister  pro- 
he  did  not  feel  quite  so  romantic ;  but  ^  nounce  the  words  of  presentation,  i^id 
his  InterMt  in  the  last  erening^s  per-  saw  a  dark-haired  young  lady  bowing 
formance  was  not  at  all  abated.  At  to  himselC  He  felt  that  there  was 
breakfast  he  asked  several  questions  some  strange  mistake;  but  his  pres- 
about  the  Mayton  family, their  so-  enceof  mind  did  not  forsake  him,  and 
cial  standing  and  pecuniary  prospects  ;  he  dashed  wildly  into  small-talk, 
and  he  went  down  to  the  office,  and  Fortunately  it  docs  not  r<'(]uire  a  great 
ground  over  his  law-books  in  a  way  exercise  of  intellect  to  begin  a  party 
that  attriicted  liis  uncle's  attention,  conversation  ;  and  he  talked  airy  noth- 
and  made  him  think  that  there  might  ings  while  he  pondered  confusedly  on 
be  something  in  the  fellow,  after  alL  the  meaning  of  the  affair.  He  knew 
He  was  determined  to  see  his  en-  that  it  could  not  have  been  his  com- 
chantress  again,  and  felt  that  worlds  panion  who  acted  that  part;  and  at 
could  not  long  keep  him  away  from  length  summoned  courage  to  ask,  in 
ht  r;  and  when  Edith,  p,  day  or  two  an  indifferent  tone,  who  it  was  tliat 
afterward,  handed  him  an  im  itation  had  personated  Leonora.  She  laughed, 
to  a  party  at  wliich  Miss  Mayton  was  and  said  she  would  show  him.  Pass- 
expected  to  be  present,  he  felt  that  ing  through  some  of  the  ro^mis,  they 
the  Fates  were  conspiring  to  bring  him  found  a  lady  and  gentleman  looking 
to  his  lore.  at  pictures  in  the  library. 

He  dressed  for  the  party  with  un-  «  Mr.  Vernon/'  said.shoy  "  Mr.  Ar- 

usual  care;  and,  standing  before  his  den  wanta  to  see  the  heroine  of 

glass,  he  tried  a  thrilling  smile  of  'Wliy."' 

adoration.    But  something  seemed  to  Frank  looked  up  brightly,  and  held 

have  opened  his  eyes;  and  he  turned  out  his  hand  in  recognition  of  the  in- 

awny,  for  once,  disgusted  with  liinisclf,  troduction.    Adolphus  had  the  readi- 

atid  determined  to  smile  no  uiurc  that  ness  to  take  it;  and,  as  he  looked  at 

tveiiing,  him,  the  whole  thing  came  over  hira 

The  Fates  did  seem  to  conspire  to  like  a  nightmare.  Imagine  the  feel- 
prevent  his  learning  of  his  mistake  ings  of  a  lover  who  finds  that  the 
before  the  crisis  came.  It  was  almost'  adored  one  can  never  be  his,  and  add 
incredible  tliat  nobody  should  have  to  that  discovery  the  .sudden  and  as- 
spoken  of  the  change  of  actresses;  tounding  revelation  that  .she  never 
but  nobody  did:  and.  after  greeting  existed  at  all;  an.l  some  feeMe  idea 
the  hostess,  he  looked  eagerly  about  may  be  gained  of  the  chao!ic  state  of 
for  Leonora.  Adolpluis's  nund.    His  head  swam; 

While  he  stood  peering  about  in  a  »>ometliing  rose  into  his  throat;  and 
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tbe  eartli  seemed  to  yawn  beneath  tbat  it  is  hard  to  distinj^ish  them; 
him,  as  18  its  vulgar  and  unfeeling  and  bis  blighted  affection  certainly 
habit  on  occasions  of  great  trial  had  many  of  the  elements  that  make 
to*  men.  His  ideas  were  too  nuich  disappointed  love  patlu  tic.  He  had 
confu.^ed  at  the  time  to  lecoj^-  fallen  in  love  with  an  ideal,  which  he 
nizo  these  symptonis :  hut,  a-s  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  realized  by 
always  present  in  cases  of  disappoint-  Leonora  ;  and  he  foiind  not  merely 
ed  love,  he  must  have  felt  them.  He  that  his  passion  couM  never  be  re- 
managed  to  stammer  out  a  few  con-  tunied,  and  was  quite  in  vain,  but 
gfstnlatioils  on  Frank's  seting,  and  that  the  being  whom  he  had  idealized 
then  passed  on  with  Miss  Mayton  was  a  pure  fiction.  There  is  a  story 
still  on  his  arm.  His  hearty  thus  of  a  microscopist  who  fell  in  lore  with 
nidely  depriyed  of  its  idol,  instino-  the  nymph  who  lived  in  a  drop  of 
tively  sought  another  to  fill  its  place  \  water.  His  love  was  certainly  not 
and  he  looked  at  his  companiimi  more  utterly  hopeless  than  that  of 
thoagh  with  an  odd  fear  that  perhaps  Adolphus.  He  ha<l  not  even  the  slen- 
she  might  turn  out  to  be  a  man  too^  der  satisfaction  of  including  himself 
to  see  if  she  could  occupy  the  vacant  in  the  numbers  of  those  whom  some 
shrine.  mysterious  dispensation  has  caused  to 
Now,  Miss  Mayton  had  level  black  love  at  cross-purposes,  and  of  saying 
brows,  and  a  lovely  oval  f;vce,  and  the  "Siuh  is  life;  "  for  this  was  soniethiug 
deare^t  little  retrousse  nose  ij\  the  quite  exceptional.  He  had  told  no- 
world,  —  a  nose  that  in  its  piquancy  body  of  his  infatuation,  and  so  was 
was  worth  all  the  straight  noses  since  saved  from  any  mortification  that 
Eve's.  But  the  classio  features  of  mi^ht  have  arisen  fnm  that  source ; 
Leonora  had  left  an  impression^  on  hut  he  felt  quite  as  uncomfortable  as 
the  heart  of  Adolphus  whidi  nothing  possible  when  he  realized  how  nearly 
short  of  them  could  satisfy.  He  he  had  betrayed  bimsell  He  looked 
talked  with  conscious  stupidity  for  a  out  of  his  window  again  at  the  moon- 
little  time ;  then  his  companion  was  light  with  a  smile  of  quiet  despair, 
taken  off  his  JiandS|  and  he  sought  his  then  checked  himself  with  a  "  Pshaw/' 
sister.  pulled  down  the  curtain,  and  went  to 
"  Isn't  it  abeurd  I "  said  she.  bed. 

"  AVhat  ?  "  In  tbe  morning  he  thoupjht  it  all 

Why,  our  being  so  completely  over,  and  could  not  help  seeing  the 

taken  in  about  Mr.  Vernon."  humorous  bide  of  the  aflPiiir.    The  case 

"  I'm  afraid  it  is."  was  bo  bad,  that  he  had  not  even  the 

"  They  say  that  he  is  as  good  as  lovers  fast  refuge  of  harrowing  the 

engaged  to  Miss  Mayton."  cold  bosom  of  his  mistress.    It  was 

This  information  seemed  to  him  to  evidently  useless  to  immolate  himself 
be  the  very  last  straw.  Leonora  on  the  altar  of  his  affections  to  re- 
seemed  to  become,  if  possible,  less  of  a  venge  himself  on  a  fiction  of  his  own 
reality  than  before.  He  called  the  brain.  Having  foUen  in  love  with 
cstiiage ;  and  they  were  soon  on  their  nobody,  he  was  to  love  and  be  loved 
wsy  home.  by  nobody  all  his  life,  —  a  highly  ar- 

His  position  was  ridiculous  enough,  tistic  and  appropriate  ending?  to  his 

to  be  sure :  but  the  absurd  and  the  little  romance.    I^ut  after  all,  when  a 

pathetic  ate  sometimes  so  interwoven,  thing  is  absolutely  hopeless^  there  is 
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an  end  of  it;  and  then  is  nothing  to  "  Is  she  engaged?" 

do  but  to  throw  up  and  take  a  fresh  "  No/' 

deal    Hope  often  keeps  grief  alive;  ''Then  it's  my  opinion  that  I  shall 

and,  if  there  were  not  80  few  situations  marry  her,"  said  Adolphus  ;  an'l  \e 

quite  liopeless,  there  would  he  more  started  for  the  office,  leaving  Edith  in 

who  eould  avail  themselves  of  this  great  astonishment.    l>ut  she  said, 

philoscphy.    We  cannot  always  even  not  lon^;  after,  tliat  s]ie  n^ally  believed 

he  romantieally  miserable  wlien  we  he  wouM,  and  siio  was  sure  she  hoped 

want  to;  and  so  Adolphus  found.  Fanny  would  make  something  out  of 

Coming  down  to  breakfast  out  of  him. 

humor,  as  he  declared,  with  himself  The  comtship  must  have  had  some 

and  the  nnivene,  he  found  Edith,  who  original  features.    One  can't  help 

tried  to  enliven  him  with  hits  of  gossip  wondering  what  he  told  her  when  she 

about  the  people  whom  they  had  met.  oame  to  those  questions  in  the  Lovers' 

^They  say  that  Mr.  Yemon,  the  Catechism, ''Have  you  ever  loved  any 

other  night,  looked  jnst  like  hi^  sister  <me  before  me?"  and  "How  rame 

Fanny,"  said  she.  you  to  fall  in  love  with  me  ?  "  —  thoee 

"Has  he  got  a  sister  ?  "  cried  Adol-  questions  which  have  been  the  cause 

phus.    "  Is  she  in  town  ? "  of   so    much    tender    fiction.  Per- 

Yes,  and  no.   But  she  will  be  in  haps  he  answered  with  an  enigmatic 

a  few  days."  smile. 


BEPUBLICS  IN  THE  OLD  WOELD. 

BT  NATHAV  APlftATOK. 

Thb  American  citizen  who  chooses  he  makes  the  trial,  the  more  thoioQgh* 

Europe  as  his  temporary  place  of  abode  ly  will  he  be  convinced  of  this.  Al« 

cannot  fail  to  be  strnd^  with  the  fact  ^ough,  at  first  thought^  this  seems 

that  he  is  not^  generally  speaking,  somewhat  strange  and  unaccountable, 

popular  with  the  natives  of  the  dif-  a  little  reflection  will  show  that  it  is 

ferent  countries  there.    The  persons  not  so. 

whom  he  meets  appear,  on  the  surface,  Americans  in  Europe  are  general- 
to  be  glad  enough  to  welcome  him,  ly  persons,  if  not  of  wealth,  at  least 
are  hapj)y  to  enter  with  him  into  in  comfurtaMc  circumstance.^ ;  and  so, 
any  business  relations  by  which  tliey  <]uite  natunillv,  the  Europeans  with 
expect  to  get  a  prulitable  return,  and  whom  th<'y  are  mostly  thrown  in  con- 
will  be  officiously  over-polite  in  many  tact  are  tliosc  in  a  similar  <-ondit;on, 
of  the  trivial  occurrences  of  daily  life  ;  —  those  belonging  to  the  upper  t;laj>i>es, 
but  only  let  him  go  beyond  all  this,  let  the  aristocrats.  They  meet  represen- 
him  really  try  to  penetrate  the  crust,  tatives  of  those,  who,  privileged  by 
and  identify  himself  with  the  society  caste,  wealth,  and  education,  have  for 
below,  he  will  find,  that,  unless  he  centuries  in  Europe  held  die  power  of 
toadies  to  its  tastes  and  customs  in  a  government  and  of  the  press;  yes,  and 
way  repulsive  to  his  own  instincts,  the  still  hold  it.  It  is  the  fear  of  losing 
reception  is  for  from  agreeable.  The  this,  it  may  almost  be  called  heredi- 
longer  he  remains  there^  and  the  more  taiy  poweri  which  makes  them  suspi- 
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doiu  of  Amwicans.  Tbey  know  weQ 
Onoaglly  tbat  if  the  pnnci23les  of  life 
ai^  govern  roe  nt  wliich  have  made  the 
United  States  a  success — the  princi- 
ph'S  (»f  the  nobility  of  lahur,  educati«)n, 
and  trt'ctlom  —  should  lie  transplanted 
into  £uro[ie,  and  put  in  operation  there, 
fibeir  own  po^iition  would  1m  different 
indeed.  They  see,  that»  if  the  maases 
of  their  oountiymen  can  reaUy  find  out 
what  America  is  .^nd  means,  they 
cannot  he  prevented  from  coming  for- 
ward to  compete  with  them  for  the  firot 
places;  and  it  is  just  this  competition 
they  do  not  want,  and  will  do  all  in 
their  power  to  put  off.  •  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  their  present  easy- 
going monopoly  suits  them  hotter,  and 
that  the  fear  of  losing  it  is  ever  before 
them  like  a  spectre.  And  so  eveiy 
citizen  of  the  United  States  who  goes 
abroad  as  an  independent  but  unac- 
credit^'d  representative  of  our  insti- 
tutions, and  a  living  proof  of  the  result; 
who  d as] ICS  along  from  London  to 
Naples,  from  St  Petersburg  to  Madrid, 
with  eyes  and  ears  wide  open,  compare 
ing  notes,  and  ready  to  express  his 
opinions  frankly  to  any  one  he  meets, 
— isi  looked  upon  by  them  with  distrust. 
As  he  talks  of  the  great  future  of  his 
own  land,  of  how  it  is  open  to  all  of 
any  ra<'e,  class,  or  creed,  to  cotne  there 
and  siM'k  thi'ir  fortunes,  take  part  in 
the  government,  and  probably  be 
exempt  from  all  inTolnntary  military 
service,  he  is  regarded  as  the  dissemi- 
nator of  doctrines  which  they  do  not 
want  to  have  preached. 

Americans  have,  while  in  Europe, 
but  little  opportunity  of  being  brought 
into  direct  contact  with  those  of  the 
lower  classes  th«!re  ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  their  presence  is  h  it  by  them, 
and  their  Talue  appreciated.  Kews 
from  those  who  have  gone  to  the 
"  States  ( that  land  of  promise  ),  their 
prosperity  in  their  new  home,  their 
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desire  for  others  tooome  and  share 

is  eagerly  discussed  in  the  crowded 
by-streets  of  the  city,  at  the  peasant^S 
fireside,  and  in  the  ranks  of  the  army; 
and  how  great  the  temptation  is  to  fol- 
low the  lead,  and  iiow  many  yield  to 
it,  cannot  be  more  forcibly  shown  than 
by  the  plain  statistics  of  the  nnmber 
of  emigrants  who  yearly  are  landed 
on  oor  shores.  At  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  there  are  scarcely  vessels 
enough  to  transport  diem,  in  spite  of, 
nay,  perhaps  partly  on  account  of,  the 
stringent  measures  taken  in  some 
countries  to  prevent  this  drain  of  the 
inhabitants. 

But,  to  counteract  this  strong 
American  influence  in  Europe,  there 
is  a  powerful  weapon,  and,  <tf  a 
truth,  it  is  skilfully  wielded ;  and  that 
weapon  is  ridicule.  The  attempt  is 
made  to  show  up  in  every  way  the  poor 
Yankees  as  a  laughing-stock,  as  can 
be  judged  from  the  press,  literature, 
and  theatres  of  the  Old  World.  Their 
greed  for  money-making,  their  eccen- 
tricities in  dress  and  customs,  their 
ignorance  of  foreign  languages,  their 
supposed  firadness  for  bowie-knives  and 
revolvers,  and  many  other  pOculiari- 
ties  which  the  American  has  never 
especially  noticed  at  homo,  are  put  he- 
fore  the  public,  and  exaggerated  (ttien 
with  great  cleverness.  Now  and  then, 
from  political  reasons  or  diplomatic 
complications,  a  nation  in  Europe  will 
affect  a  tremendous  apparent  friend- 
ship for  the  United  States,  expecting 
from  this  to  derive  great  advantage  for 
itself;  and,  while  this  quasi  alliance 
lasts,  Americans  and  their  institutions 
will  1><^  lauded  to  the  skies.  Miit  these 
rases  are  exce(»lional,  and,  when  tliey 
occur,  can  be  e;tsily  seen  through, 
and  treated  accordingly.  No  veteran 
statesman  should  be  deceived  by  them. 

It  is  evident  that  this  playing  with 
the  question,  this  half  shutting  tha 
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eyes  against  facts,  this  tacit  admission 
on  tli<'  jKirt  of  Europeans  that  they 
are  incapable  of  fairly  facing  the  situa- 
tion, and  solving  the  problem  of  what 
to  do,  will  not  avail  them  much  longer. 
The  tendency  of  the  times  b  steadily 
in  &Tor  of  lepublican  institations ; 
and,  albeit  with  many  a  retrograde 
moTeraenty  the  forward  maicb  bravely 
oontinues.  It  is  not  the  purpose  here 
to  offer  Europeans  any  advice  on  the 
snbjecti  but  simply  to  make  some  sng- 
gentions  to  those  Americans  wh<>  hon- 
estly believe  in  self-government,  who 
do  not  consider  education  and  freedom 
dangerous  for  the  masses,  and  who 
think,  in  all  sincerity,  that  the  hope 
of  geiKTatiuu!*  yet  unborn  is  hanging 
upon  the  success  or  failure  of  our 
great  experiment.  For  now  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  Amencan  Republic  is 
everywhere  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  prosperous  nations 
in  the  world,  lit  has  passed  its  time 
of  probation ;  and  its  well-earned  posi- 
tion is  universally  acknowledged.  It 
can  pau^e  and  philosophically  think 
out  why  this  is  so,  and  advantageously 
make comjKiri-ons  between  itsown con- 
dition and  tliat  of  other  great  nations. 

At  the  present  time  *  there  art*  three 
iniportuiit  republics  in  Europe  —  Swit- 
zerland, Erance,  uiui  Spain  —  in  actual 
workiikg  existence ;  while  several  other 
countries  are  surely  inclining  towards 
that  form  of  government  Is  this 
well  ?  and  should  it  be  encouraged,  or 
suppressed  ?  It  is  a  trite  sayiug  that 
the  success  of  the  American  Bepublic 
is  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  great  ex> 
tent  of  the  country,  giving  all  elbow- 
room  to  work  without  crowding  each 
other,  tlier»'by  j^reventiug  ^'e\atious 
social  queNtioiis  from  ri>int:  to  the  sur- 
face ;  and  also  becausi  there  has  never 
been  any  other  real  form  of  govern- 
ment there,  leaving  its  traces  behind, 


which  must,  but  cannot  bo,  obliterated 
for  the  new  order  of  things  ;  and 
foUowijig  this,  that,  the  ca<e  bi  ing  en- 
tirely different  in  Europe,  republics 
are,  and  will  be  tor  a  long  while,  im- 
possible, and  are  not  to  be  thought  ot 
But  this  will  not  satisfy  the  deep- 
thinking  student  of  history,  and  phi- 
lanthropist whose  sympathies  are 
with  the  masses,  as  being  persons  fat 
whom  good  government  is  much  more 
important  than  for  those  of  the  upper 
classes,  who  are  better  able  to  look 
out  for  themselves.  He  is  persuaded 
that  there  must  be  something  of  good 
in  the  institutions  themselves;  and 
ho  does  not  see  why  this  good  cannot, 
with  mo(li(ieations,  be  transferred  bark 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  ingrafted 
upon  the  old  stock  there. 

'Again :  he  hears  it  constantly  urged 
that  nothing  shows  the  folly  and  im- 
practicability of  attempting  to  estab- 
lish republics  in  the  Old  World  more 
convincingly  than  the  disturbances 
and  revolutions  which  generally  attend 
their  rise  and  fall.  But  he  must  not 
forget  that  the  life  of  empires  and 
monarchies  does  not  always  flow  along 
on  golden  sands.  There  are  many 
bloody  emeutex  in  their  histctrj'  which 
are,  it  is  true,  more  easily  put  down, 
and  their  publicity  prevented ;  but 
they  do  occur  all  the  same.  Great 
diange.«  in  the  fundamental  principles 
of  a  nation's  government  cannot  be 
brought  about  without  waves  on  the 
surface,  and  displacement  of  the  strong 
currents  below.  There  is  the  pres- 
sure, perhaps  not  enough  estimated, 
which  the  rulers  of  the  surrounding 
countries  bring  to  bear  against  the 
one  in  the  transition  state.  There  is 
the  weighty  opposition  of  those  who 
have  held  the  reins  of  government  in 
the  country  itself  for  the  past,  and 
who  will  oHer  every  resistance  sooner 
than  lose  it.    There  is  the  ignorance 
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of  just  what  to  do  most  wImIj,  that 
tlie  new-comers  experience  in  chan- 
giug  all  the  machinery  to  tlie  new  oiy 
dvr;  the  distrust  of  emplojes,  the  feurof 
the  army,  and  the  excitement  of  the 
populace.  Other  side-issues,  mainly 
depending  upon  the  old,  old  struggle 
iMtWMii  capital  and  labor,  which  no 
mortal  has  yet  been  able  aatiafiMstorily 
to  giapple  with,  aze  sue  to  make  a 
daugeioiiii  appearanoe  in  anch  times. 
That  scenes  of  Tiolence,  nay,  even  the 
honors  of  a  Commune,  occur  then,  is 
by  no  means  astonishing,  but  need 
not  discourage  the  believer  in  progress. 

"The  frenzy  of  nations  is  the 
statesmanship  of  fate,''  said  Bulwer; 
and  true  enough  this  saying  is:  and 
it  can  be  added,  that  tliu  education  of 
individuals  is  the  safeguard  of  com- 
munities j  and  certainly  the  demand 
foT  education  should  be  surer  in  re- 
publics than  in  any  other  fonn  of  go- 
Temm^t.  Let  the  people  know  that 
they  axe  to  have  a  voice  in  choosing 
those  who  make  their  laws,  and  govern 
them;  let  them  see  that  this  is  a  j»v 
vilege  and  AreaponsUnlity  ;  point  out  to 
them  that  it  is  their  duty  to  become 
worthy  citizens,  —  and  they  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected  in  time  to  fit  them- 
selves for  this,  and  do  what  is  required 
of  them.  Show  them  the  prizes  which 
education  puts  in  their  reach,  —  the 
prizes  of  comfortable  living,  and  the 
respect  of  those  about  them,  to  say 
nothing  of  having  their  names  enrolled 
in  the  hook  of  fiune ;  and  tliey  will  try 
to  win  them,  and  in  so  doing  become 
mom  valoahle  to  their  own  country 
and  the  world  than  if  they  are  per- 
pstoally  treated  as  children,  given  to 
nndeutand  that  blind  obedience  to 
their  superiors  is  their  only  aim  in  life, 
and  that  they  ought  to  be  thankful 
for  the  little  that  is  given  them,  and 
ask  no  que.-tions  about  it. 
Our  people,  who  are  holding  the 


American  Bepublic  as  it  were  in  trusty 

—  a  glorious  trust  given  to  our  jealous 
keeping,  —  should  consider  seriously 
the  importance  of  watching  the  flume 
of  republicanism  now  so  well  lighted 
in  Europe.  The  spark  has  been  there 
for  centuries,  never  entirely  going  out, 
sometimes  bursting  into  a  temporary 
hlass,  always  alive.  Then  let  it  be 
aealoosly  cared  for;  for,  if  once  fairly 
extinguished,  it  may  take  ages  to  re* 
kindle  it  Hay  we  not,  then,  as  we 
see  new  republics  come  into  exist- 
ence,  if  to  last  only  for  a  tims^  be 
pardoned  in  giving  them  a  cheer  of 
sympathy  and  encouragement  ?  They 
want  it}  they  have  a  right  to  expect 
it;  it  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  them, 
bolh  in  its  effect  upon  their  own  peo- 
ple, and  the  silent  influt  nce  it  exerts 
upon  surrounding  nations,  .  They  fair- 
ly encounter  opposition  from  aristo- 
cratic governmental  hot  to  see  the 
yonng  republic  of  the  United  States 
lukewarm  at  their  efforts  is  indeed 
doubly  discouraging. 

IfCt,  then,  the  true-hearted  Ameri- 
can, as  he  travels  in  Europe  not  he 
too  much  delighted  at  the  over-refine- 
ments of  life  he  sees  there  among  the 
privileged  classes,or  be  carried  away  by 
the  attentions  of  courts  and  camps, 
or  pay  too  much  heed  to  what  the 
exponents  of  these  institutions  will 
tell  him,  and  sigh  to  have  the  same 
surroundings  in  his  own  land  ]  for  he 
must  know  that  this  appa^nt  state 
of  happiness  and  order  is  brought 
about  by  sacrificing  the  interests  of 
the  many  to  those  of  the  few.  If  he 
believes  that  liis  own  country  is  not  a 
mistake,  that  the  principles  which 
are  its  foundation-stones  are  tlie  best 
that  have  yet  been  put  in  ]n  act  ice 
anywhere  in  the  world's  long  history, 
let  him  manfully  and  unostentatiously 
show  this  by  his  action  and  his  lan- 
guage, wherever  he  goes. 


\ 
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BT  LUOBSTIA  P.  HALB. 

"  Why,  Cornolius,  are  you  working  tlicir  schools  !    And  Kloanor  thought 

still  ?  "  a.sked  a  fresij,  cordial  voice.  that  sho  and  Cornelius  could  wait,  e»- 

**Come  in,  Eleanor!''  answered  a  pecially  as  they  could  see  each  other 

young  man  bom  the  recess  of  the  win-  ewrj  day,  and  she  coald  still  have  an 

dow,  — come  in  and  talk  with  the  old  eye  upon  the  old  grandmother  when 

mother  a  while.   I  have  only  a  few  Cornelius  had  to  leave  her ;  and  per- 

more  strokes  to  make  to  finish  np  this  haps  it  was  selfish  of  4ieT  to  think 

plate,  and  I  must  use  the  daylight  of  forsaking  the  children.  Andrew 

while  it  lasts;  and  then  I  want  to  go  would  never   marr}'  apjain  (he  had 

to  walk  with  you.    Mjfsun  does  not  buried  his  heart  with  Mary  wlien  she 

set  so  soon      yours,  thanks  to  the  gap  died);  but  by  and  by  the  cliildren 

in  the  root>  ot"  those  opposite  houses!  wouhl  he  older,  and  could  taketare  of 

and  my  day's  work  is  not  yet  done."  him,  and  then  she  and  Cornelius  would 

Corn»»lius  was  busy  over  the  engrav-  many. 

in<:j  of  some  lim'  litliojiTraphic  phites  ;  And  it  had  come  about  that  the  two 

and  his  table  wusi  placed  in  the  plat-  helpless  ones  of  her  brother's  family 

form  of  arn  attic-window,  where  he  were  able  to  take  care  of  each  other, 

conld  secure  the  daylight  from  sunrise  Little  Nell  coold  amose  and  entertain 

to  sunset  Jack  in  the  long,  wearisome  days ;  and 

He  and  his  old  grandmother  lived  Jack  liked  the  occupation  of  taking 

in  these  attio-rooms,  at  the  top  of  a  care  of  her;  and  the  oldest  girl  hsd 

doaely-packed  house  in  a    narrow  begun  to  go  out  with  her  Aunt  Eteanor 

street  of  the  thickly-inhabited   part  every  «lay  as  soamstress  ;  and  the  rest 

of  the  city.  could  lit  themselves  off  for  school. 

Eleanor  and  Cornelius  were  to  have  But  it  was  this  very  spring  that  the 

been  married  this  summer:  indeed,  guns  at  Charleston  had  fired  upon 

they  might  have  been  m  irried  long  Fort  Sumter:  and  it  was  not  quite  the 

ag'i ;  but  I'^h'anor  was  one  of  thosf  who  time  to  think  of  marriafj^e  ;  for  (^orne- 

nrc  >lo\v  to  think  tlu'v  have  any  ri;^'lit  lius  in  a  ft*\v  weeks  was  to  go  olf  with 

to  take  their  own  happiness  in  their  his  regiment. 

hand.  Ever  since  her  sister-in-law's  "  If  I  were  only  his  wife  now," 
death,  shehadkept  house  for  her  broth-  Eleanor  would  think,  "  how  mnch  ea- 
er  in  his  rooms  below,  in  this  very  bnild-  sier  it  would  be  to  care  for  Cornelius  I 
ing.  Whenever  there  had  been  any  I  might  have  a  right  to  go  on  to  New 
talk  of  her  marriage,  her  brother  An-  York  at  the  same  time  with  the  regi- 
drow  had  brought  forward  his  ulaims.  ment.  I  might  visit  him  in  camp; 
Tl  -w  could«Bhe  forsake  them  all  when  and  then,  — oh  I  then  if  ho  were  sick 
he  was  fon  od  to  be  off  at  his  day's  or  wounded,  I  eoul  l  -^o  to  him;  bat 
work  the  whole  day,  from  morning  till  anyhow  I  might,  do  tliat." 
night,  and  little  Nell  not  oi  l  enough  Here.  a.;ain,  Andrew's  influencecame 
to  Ik*  h'ft,  and  Jack  with  a  white-swell-  in.  Ht»  was  in  trouiih" ;  he  had  been 
iii;_;  Mil  liis  knee,  and  the  rest  of  the  sii-K".  and  had  h)st  work  ;  and  ius  old- 
children  to  bo  got  off  every  day  to  est  boy  had  gone  oH,  without  warning, 
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and  under  •ge,  to  jom  tlie  anny ;  and 

Andrew  wanted  money  for  him  and 
for  himself;  and  Eleanor's  earniDgs 
were  needed,  as  they  often  had  been  be- 
fore, for  her  brother  and  for  his  family- 
It  would  never  do  for  Eleanor  to  be 
married  now.  She  must  wait  till  Xjor- 
uelius  came  back :  she  could  take  care 
of  the  old  grandmother  all  the  same, 
as  she  had  promised  to  do  daring  Cor- 
nelius's aheenoe. 

For  nobody  ever  doubted  what 
Eleanor  coaVl  do  for  herself  or  any- 
body else.  She  h;id  tlie  splendid  ca- 
pacity that  jK'rfect  physical  health  can 
give-  She  ati'  w(;ll,  and  slept  well, 
and  got' up  early ;  was  never  tired;  and 
was  always  fresh  through  the  day. 

Many  people  spoke  of  this  capacity 
as  a  happy  nataraJ  gift  that  she  had, 
that  actoiinted  for  her  accomplishing 
what  she  did.  "  Oh !  Eleanor  ia  al- 
way4  j,'ood-natured,  because  she  sleeps 
so  well,  and  has  suc'i  a  g(X)d  appetite," 
There  were  not  many  that  noticed 
that  tiiis  capacity  they  called  her  na- 
tore  resolted  fimm  h«r  religion.  ' 

The  children  adored  her.  Some 
of  them  were  growing  old  enough  to 
see  that  the  most  generous  way  of 
showing  their  adoration  was  not  in 
making  fresh  demands  upon  her,  but  in 
helping  her  from  work.  It  was  the 
invalid  boy,  perhaps,  who  cunie  first 
to  this  appreciation.  Aunt  Eleanor's 
rubbing  and  Aunt  Eleanor's  stories 
were  the  happy  gleams  in  his  day's  life ; 
yet  her  own  self-sacrifice  had  taught 
him  to  declare  that  he  could  getalong 
Tery  well  with  little  Nell's  nursing, 
and  that  to  read  a  book  stuck  up  in 
the  raek  before  him  was  almost  as  good 
as  to  have  a  story  told  when  he  was 
in  paiu. 

But  the  greater  part  of  the  world 
made  constant,  fresh  demands  upon 
Eleanor'a  goodness  fiom  the  fiwt  that 
she  gave  so  easily.  The  dressmaker 


who  employed  her  ereiy  day  sent 
always  to  her  any  choice  eztza  work, 
as  she  was  sure  Eleanor  would  not 
fail  to  helj)  lier  out  of  a  strait.  The 
eliaritable  committee  of  ladies,  who 
took  an  o\  ersiglit  over  that  crowded 
part  of  the  town,  always  came  to  her 
to  sit  with  a  sick  child,  or  remonstrate 
with  a  drunken  &ther.  You  aze  so 
near,"  they  would  say  to  her ;  ''and 
then  you  know  exactly  what  to  say." 

When  she  came  home  at  night, 
there  was  always  somebody  waiting 
on  the  stairs  that  wanted  to  talk  with 
her;  there  was  a  wedding  or  a  funeral 
to  be  prepared  for ;  somebody  just 
come  home,  or  going  away,  to  be  seen 
to.  At  table  ifbe  must  spread  little 
Nell's  bread,  because  nobody  could 
put  on  just  the  right  quantity  of  but- 
ter but  she ;  and  only  Eleanor  could 
ponr  out  Andrew's  cop  of  tea. 

Eleanor  is  standing  on  the  thresh- 
old of  the  door  all  the  time  I  am 
making  this  description  of  lier.  But, 
if  you  had  seen  her,  not  a  word  of  it 
would  have  been  necessary.  There 
was  a  beauty  of  health  in  her  faoe^ 
and  of  heart  in  her  expression,  that 
paiuted  to  you  exactly  what  she  was ; 
that  showed  at  a  glance  that  she  was 
loving,  helpful,  and  strong.  As  she 
came  in,  she  spreaii  a  bit  of  sunshine 
across  to  the  corner  where  Cornelius 
was  at  work,  and  that  warmed  up  the 

old  mother,'.'  cowering  up  by-  the 
fire. 

''Cornelius  is  going  to  the  war," 
said  the  old  woman,  looking  up  to 
Eleanor   from   her  knitting.  The 

grandmother  lived  in  a  misty  region 
between  the  past  and  the  pn^sent. 
She  heard  the  talk  of  soldiers  and 
fighting;  and  it  brought  back  the 
stories  of  her  youth,  —  her  mother's 
stories  of  the  days  <tf  the  Revolution. 

"  My  mother  was  one  of  those  who 
went  out  on  the  Common  with  her 
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epiiiiiing-wheel.  They  spun  the  wool 
for  cloth  for  the  regimentaU.  What 
became  of  the  spinuing-wheel,  I  don't 
know.  Comeliiis  liaB  piomised  to  look 
it  up.  But  I  have  got  some  stockings 
for  bim ;  and  I  can  keep  on  knitting 
and  knitting  if  I  can't  do  any  thing 
else.  Tbey  do  say  somebody  saw 
Bed-coats  over  the  hill  si  Newbury- 
port;  but  I  believe  it  was  nothing 
but  Granny  Marchant's  cloak.  ' 

Eleanor  sat  down  to  listen  to  the 
old  wouian".s  talk.  But  i»resently  Cor- 
nelius was  til  roil  g]»  with  his  work  ; 
and  Jeanie,  Eleanor's  niece,  came  up 
to  take  her  place  in  talking;  and  she 
went  out  with  Cornelius  for  a  long 
walk,  up  through  the  nanow,  crowded 
streets,  into  a  green  place,  wbeie  they 
could  sit  down  under  the  trees,  and 
see  a  bit  of  the  sky,  and  hear  the 
drip  of  the  fountain.  This  was  the 
treat  they  gaye  themselves  now  and 
then,  when  they  felt  they  had  earned 
a  right  to  leisure. 

,  **  Did  you  notice  that  carriage,  Cor- 
nelius, us  we  came  into  the  Com- 
mon ?  "  said  Eleanor.  "  I  can't  tell 
you  the  name  of  the  lady  that  sat  in 
it;  but  I  am  intimately  acquainted 
with  her  ^iik  dress,  and  helped  her 
try  it  on  the  other  day,  and  I  do  be- 
lieve I  have  enjoyed  the  making  it 
more  than  ever  she  will  care  for  wear- 
ing it.  I  like  the  touch  of  the  silk 
and  its  ezquLiite  color.  •  I  liked  to  see 
it  upon  her  to-day,  it  suited  her  so 
well,  and  seemed  to  be  a  part  of  her 
own  beauty." 

"You  havA  not  a  bit  of  envy,  Elea- 
nor," said  Cornelius. 

I  am  afraid  sometimes  I  am  too 
vain  or  proud  to  be  envious,"  laughed 
Eleanor.  "  When  I  see  tliese  hand- 
some bilks  that  I  shall  never  be  rich 
enough  to  wear,  I  think  I  am  happier 
to  be  working  upon  them  than  to  put 
them  on  oncn  <ff  twice^  and  then  lay 


tliem  aside.  May  be  I  should  not  like 
them.  I  like  what  I  have  an<i  earn 
and  own,  — if  only  I  could  hold  it." 
Eleanor  had  begun  to  talk  in  her  own 
cheerful  way ;  but  she  fi>nnd  herself 
breaking  down. 

"I  believe  I  have  been  always  too 
confident  i  n  my  sel  f,''  sh  e  went  on.  "I 
used  to  feel  I  could  easily  make  my 
own  happiness,  and  could  make  otl<  .r 
people  happy;  but,  Cornelius,  what 
can  we  do  with  a  parting,  a  separar 
tion  ! " 

Cornelius  did  not  speak  for  a  little 
while. 

"  Do  you  remember,*'  he  said  at 
last,  ''the  btory  we  read  aloud  last 
winter, —  "  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  "  r 
I  have  been  thinking  lately  of  the 
Highlander  Eachin,  and  how,  chieftain 
of  noble  blood  as  he  was,  he  turned  a 
coward  at  the  last" 

"  Well,"  said  Eleanor  a  little  im- 
patiently,   what  about  him 

"  I  have  been  'Wondering,"  said 
Cornelius,  *'  what  right  I  have  to  think 
myself  a  soldier.  Instead  of  teach- 
ing myself  any  thing  m ml}'  all  my 
life,  I  have  been  bending  over  mere 
lithographing  work.  What  am  I  sup- 
posed to  know  about  courage  or  hero- 
ism? Look  at  theae  thin  hands!  are  • 
they  fit  for  any  thing  like  a  grasp  or 
bloody  grappl  i  n  g  ?  What  should  you 
say,  if  I,  your  hero^  came  to  such  an 
end  as  Eachtn's^  and  turned  back  in 
the  fight?" 

Eleanor  looked  at  him  anxiously. 
"Cornelius,  you  have  been  dreaming 
lately.  I  have  let  you  be  alone  too 
much,  with  only  the  grandmothers 
mutterings  to  listen  to.  Cornel iu.s, 
all  along  it  \va.^  been  so  my  joy  and 
pleaj-ure  to  ^t^engthen  3'on,  that  I 
forgot  it  was  my  duty;  and  so,  wrong- 
ly, I  have  taken  up  what  seemed  to 
be  my  duty  instead.  Now  yon  are 
going  away,  I  begin  to  see  it  is  not 
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ahrajB  aaeriflce  tliat  must  come  fiist, 
Imt  loTe." 

Conielius  looked  away ;  and  a  bitter 
mQe  etaid  upon  his  face. 

Eleanor  grew  moie  distorbed.  She 
pot  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
turned  her  face  up  to  his. 

Tou  are  not  thinking  of  staying 
bohind.  CornelioSi-— of  not  going 
with  the  army  !  " 

"And  whiit  would  you  think  ot 
it?"  said  Cornelius,  still  refusing  to 
look  at  her.  "  Are  you  so  heroic  you 
would  send  me,  rather  than  have  me 
•toy?" 

Don't  try  me,  Comelhu,"  said 
Eleanor.  You  Imow  we  think  alike 
in  this.  IToa  woold  not  wish  to  offer 
.  me  10  poor  a  gift  as  a  lifo  yon  would 
not  give  your  country," 

"Bat  if  my  life  is  too  poor  to  give 
mj  country,"  said  Cornelius.  I  think, 
Eleanor,  it  is  you  have  given  me  all 
the  heroism  I  have." 

•'I.  Corn»?lius!  I  never  urged  your 
btrotui tig  a  soldier.  I  never  needed 
to  urgt^" 

"No,  no!"  said  Cornelius -quickly, 
sod  taking  both  her  hands.  As  you 
•sj,  we  always  thought  alike  of  these 
things.  And  for  one  I  can  be  thank- 
iiil  for  the  war;  that  it  has  taught 
us  all  what  patriotism  is;  what  the 
wwds, '  my  country '  mean.  Only  for 
s  I  fear,  the  lessop  comes  too  late. 
We  have  been  working  for  our  greed, 
w  for  our  own  separate  homes,  not 
sU  togetlier  for  all.  So,  when  the 
trampt't-souud  rouiea  for  the  fight, 
pcrhap-s-  we  shall  shrink ;  self  and 
home  will  stand  before  us  dearer  than 
our  self-sacrifice ;  and  perhaps  we 
shall  fail." 

"No,"  said  Eleanor  startmg  up, » I 
know  we  shall  not  foil;  and  then  I 
*    know  yott  cannot    You  have  not 
fimght  in  vain  against  povwty  and 
wsDl,  loneliness  and  sorow.  I  think 


there  is  no  combat  fiercer  than  that 
you  have  already  been  victor  in.  And 
this  very  self-tlistrast  that  tortures 
you  I  know  will  bring  the  self-forget- 
fulness  that  gives  c<mfidence  in  bat- 
Ue." 

CHAPTER  n. 

Thk  weeks  go  fast.  The  parting 
was  soon  over;  and  the  .summer  of 
anxiety  had  followed.  Cornelius's  old 
grandmother  had  died  not  hjn^  after 
he  had  left  her  j  and  Eleanor  had 
given  her  all  the  care  of  a  daughter. 
With  the  autumn  came  more  siek<^ 
nesfl,  and  Eleanor  was  busy ;  for  a 
fever  had  oome  into  the  house,  and 
she  was  called  upon  as  nnrse^  first  for 
one,  and  then  another.  At  last  the 
sickness  camis  into  their  own  family. 
One  and  then  another  was  attacked ; 
and  so,  after  she  was  overworked 
and  exhaustoil  with  all  her  nursings 
Eleanor's  own  turn  came. 

The  blow  was  accompanied  by 
another. 

There  camo  the  news  that  Cornelius 
had  been  killed.  ^'Shot  on  picket- 
duty,''  was  the  first  short  message. 

Eleanor  repeated  it  to  hersd[f  as 
she  tossed  in  the  half  delirium  of 
fever  i***On  picket-duty, — on  duiy.* 
Yes,  that  was  right ;  that  was  the  way 
he  would  have  died.  No  failure, 
then  I  It  is  the  life-sacrifice  for  his 
country."    So  she  k^t  saying. 

She 'had  been  having  frequent  let- 
ters from  Cornelius.  He  had  told  of 
his  camp-life,  of  his  companions,  of 
the  weariness  of  waitinji;.  of  the  ex- 
citement, of  marching,  and  of  attack; 
but  always  with  hope.  There  were 
many  who  were  desponding  around 
him,  and  anxious;  but  he  would  not 
listen  to  them:  and  he  wrote  always 
of  something  that*  was- to  come, — of 
surety  of  success  ui  the  end. 

But  now  then  was  a  gnat  silence^ 
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no  letter,  no  message  of  good-bj,  no 
bope  of  meeting ;  only  tbe  few  worcb, 
Sbot  on  picket-dnly.'' 

She  passed  into  a  state  of  eontinu- 
0U8  delirium,  and  linu'cred  many  weeks 
between  life  aud  deutli.  She  had 
cared  for  so  many,  that  there  were 
plenty  of  friends  to  watrli  with  her 
and  t(j  nurst*  lior;  and  uiglit  and  (hiy 
there  was  t<)Mst;uit  tenderne.-s  al>utit 
her,  and  anxious  looks  of  thnx'  who 
feared  she  would  not  come  back  to 
life  again. 

But  she  did.  Slowly  ooneoiousneeB 
came  and  a  little  strength.  She  was 
weakened  and  worn ;  bat  the  life  was 
coming  bacic  By  and  by  eome  friends 
told  her  what  little  had  been  known 
of  Cornelius's  fate.  There  had  heen 
a  severe  conflict  evidently,  and  close 
shotd  had  been  lieard  ;  and  a  party  had 
gone  to  his  relief,  hut  too  late.  The 
enemy  liad  retreated;  and  only  the 
bodv  of  Cornelius  liad  been  left, 
marked  with  severe  wounds.  Ho  bad 
been  buried  where  he  fell. 

For  many  days  Eleanor  lay  pros- 
trate with  weakness  and  a  conscious- 
ness only  of  desertion,  of  silence  and 
loes.  Her  own  life  seemed  cut  off; 
for  all  its  hopes  had  gone.  'What  was 
there  to  take  hold  of?  She  tried, 
gradually,  to  call  up  the  old  duties,  to 
plan  beginning  upon  tlicm  again. 
There  were  still  Andrew  and  the 
(  liildren  to  be  cared  for,  and  a  busy 
life  waiting  outside  of  her  sick-room 
door.  She  had  been  conscious  of  a 
face  ni  w  to  her  that  aj)peared  often 
now  in  lier  (■hainl>er,  —  some  one  who 
gave  direct ion.s,  and  seemed  to  feel 
competent  to  rule. 

One  day  when  she  was  slone  with 
Andrew,  she  asked  who  it  was  that 
had  been  in  her  room  so  much.  She 
had  never  remembered  seeing  the  face 
before  her  Ulness.  Andrew  at  first 
was  embarrassed,  bat  presently  ex- 


plained, that  he  had  married  again ; 
that  it  seemed  sadden,  but  he  had 
been  thinking  about  it  for  some  time, 

on  account  of  the  children ;  that,  of 

course,  he  had  not  any  ri};ht  to  claim 
Eleanor's  care  lor  them  all  lu'r  life; 
and  that  Marion  Harlow  ha^l  been  his 
wife  the  last  three  weeks.  Sh<'  had 
come  to  the  liouse  to  stay  witij  a  sis- 
ter during  Eleanor's  illness;  and  she 
had  seemetl  to  take  to  the  children, 
and  to  turn  her  hand  so  readily  to 
work,  that  be  had  come  to  think  he 
could  not  do  withont  her.  She  has 
been  wanting  me  to  tell  you  about  it 
for  some  days,''  said  Andrew ;  but 
you  seemed  to  be  living  so  as  in  a  dase^ 
tha.t  I  did  not  feel  to  want  to  wake  yea 
out  of  it.  But  Marion  was  thinldng 
you  had  better  be  roused  up  some  time.* 
She  is  just  the  kind  of  woman  after 
your  own  heart.  She  takes  to  work  ; 
and  she  keeps  us  all  going,  I  can  tell 
you." 

And,  with  Marion's  liel]>.  Eleanor 
did  <iet  to  walk  about.  Her  sister- 
in-law  was  a  woman  of  littlg  senti- 
ment, —  a  "  driver "  indeed  in  work. 
She  showed  Eleanor  how  she  had 
been  deaning  up  the  rooms ;  how  she 
had  washed  out  all  the  doeets,  and 
had  burned  and  destroyed  all  the  old 
rubbish;  how  she  had  set  Jack  to 
work,  now  he' was  getting  too  strong  to 
be  lying  about  lazily;  and  how  sho 
ha4l  sent  little  Nell  to  school. 

"  It  is  all  rig])t,"  said  Eleanor  to 
herself  as  she  went  to  bed  drearily  ; 
*'but  tlij  little  phuu^  I  used  to  take 
seems  to  be  tilled  u])  now.  ^fy  old 
life  is  all  washed  up,  and  cleared 
away  with  the  rest  of  the  things. 
Once  I  used  to  regret  these  very  caies^ 
that  kept  me  fiom  Cornelius;  but 
what  is  there  left  now  for  me 

The  next  day  she  took  an  omnibus, 
and  then  walked  slowly  to  the  place 
where  she  used  to  sit  and  talk  with  Cor- 
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BAliiu.  Itwas  latewtamn  ;  but  there 

was  groon  ^rass  still ;  and  the  water 
of  the  fountain  was  prattling  gayly. 
\  *  "  What  is  there  left  for  mo  ?  "  she 

said  to  herself  a«  she  sat  alone,  and 
watched  some  stranger  children  put- 
ting their  boats  out  to  sail  upon  the 
little  pond  of  the  Common.  She 
thought  of  the  last  talk  there  with 
Cornelius,  and  his  question  of  his 
own  courage.  It  had  been  pat  to  the 
test,  and  he  had  not  failed. 

But  herself,  hut  her  own  life,  — why 
had  not  Andrew  married  before? 
Vi\\y  eould  slie  not  have  h«>en  mar- 
ried to  Cornelius  earlier?  they  might 
have  ha<l  years  of  happiness.  She 
might  hare  followed  him  to  the 
South.  At  least  she  might  have 
looked  npon  his  face  for  a  farewell, 
once  more,  after  death.  Instead, 
she  had  jn'?f  been  working  for  others, 
and  had  thing  away  her  own  happi- 
ness. She  started  up  as  she  sai<l 
this  to  herself ;  for  suddenly  she  re- 
called the  words  of  reproach  that 
Comelips  had  used  for  those  who 
worked  only  for  money  or  for  their 
own  homes :  and  she  wrung  her  ]ian<Is, 
bitter  at  her  own  selfishness.  With 
a  sudden  inspiration  she  hastened  up 
to  the  steps  of  the  St;ite  House. 
She  happened  to  know  the  surgeon- 
general.  She  made  her  way  to  hid. 
room ;  and  so  much  of  her  old  vigor 
and  resolution  returned  to  her  that 
she  was  able  to  make  that  impression 
she  had  always  been  wont  to  give,  — 
of  valuable  serviceahleness ;  and  she 
di«l  not  h  avt!  till  she  had  been  engaged 
as  army  niir>e,  and  her  duty  and 
place  aj (pointed  to  her. 

At  home  there  was  sorae  exclaim- 
ing against  her  own  resolution.  But 
her  sister-in-law  was  one  of  those 
who  preferred  to  be  sole  in  rule ;  and 
she  helped  Eleanor  heartily  in  all  her 
prepakations  for  departure. 


CHAFTBB  m. 

Health  and  strength  came  hack 
to  Eleanor  with  her  new  ooeupation, 
and  cheerfulness  too.  Her  previous 
life  served  her  as  training  for  her 
new  work ;  and  she  rose  quickly  in  tJie 
ranks  of  hospital  nuises,^  one  of  the 
most  esteemed,  of  the  most  reliable,  of 
all  the  valued  hand.  And  the  months 
passed  away,  and  summer  came  again, 
and  winter  again ;  and  tliere  were 
still  tlie  wounded  to  care  for,  and  the 
sic]<  and  the  hospital-*  wen'  still  full; 
and  Eleaifor's  work  never  failed  her, 
nor  did  she»fail  to  the  work. 

At  length  she  was  appointed  to 
service  upon  one  of  the  hospital  ships 
that  was  to  bring  home  some  of  the 
exchanged  prisoners  from  Anderson- 
villc,  with  some  other  wounded  men. 
W^lien  Eleanor,  with  her  sister  nurses, 
came  to  see  the  hand,  tlie  sight  was 
almost  too  pitiful  to  bear.  W^eak, 
emaciiited  ligures  were  lifted  upon 
the  ship,  and  laid  upon  the  beds,  and 
seemed  to  be  placed  there  only  to  die. 
Words  of  consolation  or  of  cheer 
seemed  but  bitter  mockery.  It  was 
hard  to  find  strength  even  for  any 
a(;t  of  symi)athy.  The  suffering  was 
all  too  terrible  and  real  to  hope  to 
sliare  it  even  witli  the  temlejest  lf)ve. 

Eleanor  went  directly  to  the  duty 
appointed  her.  She  succeeded  in  re- 
storing a  poor  young  fellow  from 
fainting,  whose  uncared-for  wounds 
had  broken  out  afresh  in  moving. 
He  looked  gratefully  to  her  after  the 
relief  she  gave ;  and  slit;  returned 
to  him  again  alter  slu;  had  l>een 
her  rounds  of  helping  otiiers.  He 
asked  her  U)  lift  him  up,  that  he 
might  look  about;  and  he  tried  to 
speak.  "I  want  you  to  help  him 
now." 

"  You  are  looking  for  somebody  ?  " 
Eleanor  asked.  * 
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''Tea,  joa  woidd  know  him,  be-  "He  is  thebravest  man  lever  know; 

caoM  his  &oe  is  so  aeatred,''  aostrezed  for  he  fiused  death  for  all  of  na.  He 

her  patient  "I  think  they  will  have  supported  ns  alli ^ saved  us  all  from 

pot  a  bandage  over  it   I  hope  they  death  and  madness.   It  is  Cornelius 

will   You  must  find  him  to  put  a  Desmond  I  am  speaking  of." 

bauduge  over  his  face/'  "No,"  said  Eleanor,  trying  to  utter 

He  was  so  uneasy,  that  Eleanor  tried  herself  plainly  ami  tlintinctly,  as  though 

to  soothe  him.    "There  are  enough  ^Bhehergelfwere  inadreara.    "No;  for/ 

nurses  here  to  look  after  every boil}-,"  he  is  death    He"  was  killed  on  duty  ^ 

slie  saiil.    "  You  may  he  sure  he  will  as  picket-guard."    She  repeated  the  < 

be  taken  care  of.    Bat  I  will  find  him  word-s  that  night  and  day,  night  and] 

for  you,  if  you  can  ch'strihe  him  tome.''  tiny,  .^he  had  said  over  to  herself.  ' 

'*  You  set*,  he  ought  to  be  saved,"  the  Her  companion  had  sunk  i>ack  again 
young  man  went  on,  "  heca^ise  he  has  upon  his  pillow  as  if  exiiaussted  with 
saved  all  our  lives.  We  never  could  his  e£fort ;  but  he  went  ou  talking.  "  Oh 
have  lived  out  our  days  in  prison,  if  no  1  it  was  not  so.  He  was  on  picket- 
it  had  not  been  for  him.  He  was  duty,  and  attacked  and  wounded  by 
always  so  cheerfuL  There  was  only  the  Confederates,  —  across  the  face,  as 
one  chair  in  prison;  and  we  had  to  I  tell  you.  But  he  had  knocked  down 
take  turns  about  sitting  in  it  But  one  of  them  in  the  same  way.  And, 
Cornelius  had  a  way  of  taking  us  in  when  they  were  surprised,  they  es- 
his  arms,  —  any  one  of  us  who  was  caped,  and  drew  away  the  body  of  Cor- 
weak  and  failing.  And  he  held  me  —  nelius ;  and  when  they  found  it  was  not, 
oh,  so  carefully  I  —  all  through  a  ty-  as  they  supposed,  the  body  of  their 
phoid  fever,  telling  us  stori»  s  all  the  comrade  that  had  been  left  behind. — 
time,  — stories  that  he  invented  him-  in  our  uniform,  mark  you  ;  f  »r  tlu  y  had 
self.  Sometimes  they  made  us  laugh  ;  disguised  themselves,  —  wvW,  tluy 
or  else  they  were  about  home  :  and  vented  their  rage  on  Cornelius.  He 
we  could  never  tire  of  hearing  them,  lived }  but  he  was  carried  to  prison. 
It  was  like  listening  to  a  long  dream  And  I  tell  you  be  must  be  found." 
that  we  did  not  like  to  wake  from, —  Eleanor  had  not  staid  to  listen  to 
like  this  dream  that  I  am  in.  Tell  more.  She  hurried  away  along  the 
me^  is  if  a  dream  ?  and  must  I  wake  row  of  mattresses  and  patients,  not 
again?"  And  he  plucked  Eleanor's  ^heeding  a  word  that  was  said  to  her,  . 
sleeve,  and  looked  in  her  face  ear-  looking  earnestly  at  each  as  she  passed, 
nestly,  as  if  fearing  she  might  disap-  At  last  she  came  to  one  whose  face 
pear  before  his  sight.  was  covered  with  a  bandage.  The  form 

He  had  been  talking  with  feveri.**!!  was  still  and  quiet ;  and  his  long,  thin 

quickness.    Eleanor  listened  eagerly,  hands  lay  folded  overeach  other.  The 

"  You  said  it  was  Cornelius  " —  nurse  by  his  side  looked  up  into  £lea- 

**Yes:  I  tell  you,  you  must  lind  nor's  face, 

him,  and  make  him  live.    And  do  you  "He  is  not  dead,  I  think,"  she 

put  his  head  upon  a  pillow  soft  like  said. 

mine;  for  I  tell  you  we  have  no  ''Ko,"  said  Eleanor :  ^  he  must  not 

right  to  lie  here  on  soft  beds,  if  he  is  die.'*  She  spoke  in  a  low  tone ;  but  at 

not  cared  for."  her  words  the  patient  gave  a  sudden 

.  «But  tell  me  what  Cornelius  is  motion.   Eleanor  laid  her  hands  upon 

ibis  7  "  asked  Eleanor  again.  his. 
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I  tliink  he  must  bo  kept  very  of  them,  —  for  botli  together.   "What  a 

quiet,"  said  the  nurse.  rich,  happy  life  in  those  satno  nomsin 

"It  is  Cornelius,"  said   Eleanor,  the  old  attic,  Eleanor  working  now  for 

not  trying  to  explam  more ;  "and  lie  Conielliis !  —  a  ricli  life  $  though  so 

will  be  qaiet.   He  knows  me ;  for  many  would  coniiider  ibem  both  so 

he  must  have  been  expecting  me.  poor,  since  Eleanor  most  still  work 

Of  coarse  he  would  expect  me.   Let  all  day  long  to  earn  their  livdiliood. 

me  take  care  of  him.    I  will  be  very  Cornelias  sat  one  d  iy  in  the  attio 

•  ^juiet  and  still;  for  I  see  I  must,  window.  The  sunlight  .streamed  in  a.? 

Gro  back  to  the  poor  boy  I   came  it  used  just  before  getting  bcliind  the 

fi-om,  and  tell  hiai  that  Cornelias  is  roofs  of  tlie  houses.    Eb  anor  piclvod 

safe."  a  bit  of  mignonette,  and  handed  hiin, 

She  pointed  back  to  ihe  place  from  from  a  box  that  stood  outside  the  win- 

which  she  had  come,  and  sat  herself  dow,  upon  the  eaves, 

by  Cornelias.   She  must  not  say  a  "Do  you  know,  Cornelius,"  she  said, 

word  to  liini.  .>be  must  not  rouse  him.  "that  tfiey  call  us  in  the  hous^  *the 

As  Hlie  had  said,  Cornelius,  all  tliis  happy  conple ' ?    And  they  say  that 

long  time,  had  bfon  1  )oking  forward  to  there  never  wa.''  anj'body  so  cheerful  as 

such  a  meeting.    She  must  let  it  pass  you  are  as  I  lead  you  up  aud  down 

over  him  with  gentleness,  as  .some-  stairs." 

thing  he  had  all  along  expected.    She  "  I  think  it  surprises  them,"  said 

most  let  it  come  upon  bira  with  a  calm  Cornelius,  smiling,  "  that  a  blind  man 

healings  like  the  cool  wet  cloths  she  snch  as  I  am  can  be  cheerful  at  all. 

could  put  upon  his  poor,  wounded  face.  And  they  don't  know  yet  that  I  saw 

But  she  herself  was  in  a  high  fever  a  bit  of  sunshine  to-day.    I  tndy  did, 

aud  tumult  of  excitement,  and  needed  Eleanor;  and  I  think,  I  do  tliink,  there 

all  those  great  engines  of  self-control  is  improvement.    r>nt  if  it  should  not 

that  had  helped  to  keep  her  in  cheer-  be  so;  if  thi-»  new  hope  of  sight  must 

fulness  in  these  long  days  of  sepnra-  darken,  —  why,  then,  Eb-unor,  I  must 

tion.    The  boon  that  was  given  her  need  tx)  be  the  more  cheerful ;  for 

was  so  great  and  unexpected !  —  to  see  then  I  must  be  your  sunshine.  Other- 

him  once  more^  scamd  and  wound*  wise  it  would  be  a  double  failure, — if 

ed ;  Ifot  she  could  look  upon  him  once  I  should  fail  in  cheering  you,  and  you 

again.    A  privilege  indeed,  even  if  should  waste  your  life  in  nursing  me. 

sho^  bad  found  htm  again  only  to  see  And  rememb^tliatday  we  sat  by  the 

him  die !  fountain,  it  was  you  who  said  we  could 

not  fail ! " 

CHAPTER  IV,  "  And  I  remember  loo,"  said  Elea- 
nor, M-ith  a  .''onnd  of  joy  in  her  voice. 

But  Cornelius  did  not  die.  Eleanor  who  it  was  that  doubted  of  his  own 

got  him  home  safdy.   He  was  hers,  heroism,  but  has  not  found  it  to  fidl, 

her  own.  There  was  life  again  for  both  even  when  tried  on  duty.* 
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AN  AUGT7ST  SUimiSK 

Ab  waits  with  wonhippiDg  awe  a  Panee,  &ciag 

The  eastefn  ski  or. 
Till  hia  god  come ;  so  stand  I,  mute  and  gasiog^ 

To  watch  him  rise. 

Ah  I  see  upon  the  dim  horiaon^e  maigent 

A  peatly  glow, 
When^  fbsed  with  night,  a  kindling  faint  and  aigant 

Soars  from  below. 

It  quickens,  widens,  and  ascending  ever, 

Sends  jarelins  on ; 
And  plants  on  ebon  mount  and  dnshj- river 

Its  gon&lon. 

A  ahining  scimetsr  is  drawn  in  heanrm : 

On  it  the  word 
In  mystic  chacacteis  of  fire  engraven : 

<'AUahtheLoxdI" 

On  some  far  beach  long  rosy  surges,  breaking, 

Bear  sails  of  gold, 
Which  dip  and  fly,  their  aixy  streamers  shakii^ 

Fold  after  fold. 

Not  Golgos'  nor  Idalium's  buried  beaker, 

Irised  by  time, 
Displays  SQch  bnes  as  tint  with  magic  liquor 

Yon  cup  sublime. 

The  foam  of  falls,  the  ligbt  in  eyes  when  dying. 

The  .sliofii  of.<h<ll8, 
Auxora's  fuotprint  shall  sur|>a66,  defying 

All  lustre  else. 

With  burnished  rods  of  gold,  day's  heralds  clearing. 

And  making  room, 
Proclaim  to  earth  and  heaven  his  swift  appearing. 

Whose  loss  is  doom. 
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They  haog  their  b&nderoleB  on  anue  highlaads 

And  clondjr  knolls ; 
THifle  a  dim  music  tbrills  the  attentive  sUence, 

As  on  it  lolls. 

The  small  birds  hear  it^  and  in  slomhioiiB'dreaming  «• 

Begin  to  sing. 
Till  Natoze  feels  the  pulsing  gloiy  streaming 

Through  ereiy  thing. 

The  Tasssl  earth  stirs ;  and  the  gentle  hreeie% 

Which  are  its  breathy 
Lift  bom  its  heart  the  stupor  that  releases 

From  night-long  death. 

Kneel  ye  in  homage  \  swing  your  censers,  flowers  I 

In  inrelooming, 
To  him  who  is  your  sovereign  and  ours; 

For,  lol  the  King! 

T.a  A. 


COUNTEY  SIGHTS  AND  SOUNDS. 

BY  M.  H.  HINCKLEY. 

Ax  no  time  is  our  brook  more  inter-  again  they  catch  its  drowsy  spirit  and 

Mb'sg  than  of  a  morning  in  the  early  flow  on  quietly  under  the  bridges 

nuDmer,  when  all  those  little  dwellers  thrown  across  the  roadway,  past  the 

aloDgit:j  banks  are  so  busy  and  fresli-  willows,  swamp-oaks,  maples,  button- 

Toiced.    The  brook  it.-iolf  is  a  quiet  bushes,  and  aMoi^,  wlicrt*  the  feathery 

little  stream,  formotl  by  several  turn-  lint   of  the  twining   cloinatis  still 

Siii'.i^l'no    tr  Mit-brouks,    that  olinj^s  amonf;  the  dark  green  loaves, 

ba?e  tli«'ir  sources  tVoin  springs  at  tlio  nnder  tlie  willow-tree   blown  across 

foot  of  the  JUuo  Hills.     Those  chat-  tlio  stream,  and  out  of  whose  side 

tcring;  tliruads  of  water  unite  in  the  the  young  fresh  growth  shoots  up, 

meadow  bt  K>w  the  hills.    Something  still  asserting  the  old  tree's  vitality, 

in  this  quiet,  sunny  place  almost  Along  the  edge  of  the  brook  here 

Mes  that   music  of  the  liquid  lip;"  and  in  the  meadow,  the  golden  oow- 

lod  on  the  stream  flows,  only  whis-  slips  grow  in  abundance.   The  effect 

pttiog  to  itself  until  it  comes  to  a  of  these  flowers  among  the  grass,  when 

Dclgr  pathway.    Here,  as  it  jumps  it  has  assumed  that  tender  green  hue 

ftom  ro<  k  to  rock,  or  rushes  around  of  late  spring,  is  singularly  beautiful ; 

udnoder  the  maple-roots  that  reach  and,  as  alternate  cloud  and  sunshine 

oat  to  find  u  hold  somewhere  among  chase  each   other  across  tliis  gold- 

theikj bowlders,  the  little  trout-hnx.ks  embossed  field,  it  seems  to  tlirob  in 

find  their  voices  again.    But,  as  tliey  answerto  tin-  \  :iryiiii:^  lii;lit  and  shade, 

liany  out  to  the  meadows  beyond,  But  the  brook  stcikls  silently  by  all 
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this  lovel i ness,  down  past  tlie  tangle  of 
azalea,  wild-grape,  and  osier,  tlirongh 
the  sturdy  rat-o-ninc-tail>  tliat  crowd 
out  into  tliestreaiu  ;  and  finally,  after 
all  this  sliy,  pleasant  waiidi'ring 
from  its  dark  underground  sources 
among  the  liills,  loses  itself  in  tlie 
river  below.  Just  before  reaching 
this  point,  as  if  unwilling  to  meet  this 
fate,  the  brook  frets^  whirls,  and  rnxkr- 
murs:  hot  the  descending  pathway 
huiriea  it  on;  and  soon  the  river 
sweeps  it  away,  and  merges  it  in  it- 
self. 

Back  ill  one  of  tlie  meadows 
through  which  the  brook  flows,  now 
almost  hidden  from  sight  by  the 
bushes,  tall  ll  igs,  and  meadow-grasses, 
is  a  favorite  s|»ot  for  the  red-win;.;ed 
black-birds  to  build  their  nests. 
The.se  birds  come  when  shy  Spring 
has  scarcely  made  her  presence  known 
in  their  dd  haunts.  The  brook  is 
then  so  swollen,  that  it  overflows  the 
fields  far  bock,  leaving  on  the  grass, 
when  the  water  recedes,  a  scalloped 
edge  of  old  brown  rushes,  grasses, 
and  seeds,  with  hero  and  there  a 
bleareil,  frozen-and-thawed  cTanberry 
that  has  drifted  down  from  the  mead- 
ow above.  When  this  water-soaked 
meadow  slicjws  that  |>al<',  f^reenish  hue, 
moved  by  that  knowledge  l»irds  pos- 
sess, come  the  snipe,  so  suddenly 
and  mysteriously,  that  tlieir  appear- 
ance is  spoken  of  as  a  fall  of  snipe. 
Up  ont  of  the  grass  starts  the  bird; 
his  striped,  brownish  back  so  harmo- 
nising with  the  surroundings  of  dead 
grasses  and  brown  meadow-mould, 
^at  to  detect  the  bird  on  the  ground 
is  next  to  impossible.  His  flight  is 
smart  and  quick,  but  uneven  at  first. 
"Skeep,"  he  says ;  and,  flying  farther 
up  the  niea4,low,  again  drops  in  the 
grass.  Tiieir  stay  Ih-re  is  short;  and 
then  they  nmve  on  to  their  nesting- 
places,  leaviu^  us  iu  the  same  sud- 


den manner  as  they  came.  In  the 
dusk  of  the  spring  evenings,  they 
are  sometimes  heard,  crossing,  flying 
over,  not  high  up,  and  occ:isionally 
giving  this  "skeep.*'  So  great  is 
tlieir  power  of  flight,  that  they  can 
travel  long  distances  without  stop- 
ping to  rest :  and  it  is  no  hap-hazaid 
move  they  make ;  for  only  when  the 
meadows  offer  them  their  peculiar 
food  do  they  i^pear.  At  this  season, 
also,  oomes  borne  to  the  ear*from  fiur 
up  in  the  clear  blue  sky  the.  shrill 
cries  of  a  pair  of  hawksy  as  they  soar 
up-stream  to  the  pine^woods  above. 
Now  lou<l  and  dear  comes  the  cry ; 
and  again,  as  the  breeze  bears  it 
away,  w-'  catch  it  hut  faintly,  like  an 
echo  answering  Ijack.  On  thev  soar, 
in  over-lapping  circles,  gaining,  by 
but  oue  or  two  lirm  strokes  of  theii* 
wings,  sufficient  impetus  to  carry 
them  an  entire  circle;  and  as  they 
▼eer  around,  swaying  the  l>ody  slight- 
ly sideways,  their  under-parts  flash 
and  glisten  where  the  sunlight  strikes 
them ;  ilie  dark  bars  under  the  wings 
showing  so  clewrly  even  at  that  tu 
height.  As  they  near  the  pine-wootl, 
their  cries  are  mingled  with  tlie  caw- 
ing of  crows,  who  fly  out,  and  dash 
spitefully  at  the  two  strangers,  driv- 
ing them  still  farther  on,  until  they 
are  lost  in  the  ha/y  distance. 

The  retl-winged  b'acdcblrds  tell  of 
a  hawk's  presence  by  a  peculiar  note, 
followed  by  a  clear,  plaintive  whistle; 
and  will  often  fly  after  the  bird  for  a 
long  distance,  giving  this  alarm.  They 
do  not  seem  to  dare  to  dash  bravely 
at  him,  like  the  king-bird,  but  merely 
follow,  as  if  jeering  him,  unfil  ho- is 
well  out  of  their  neighborhood.  It  is 
the  male  birds  who  fill  this  office  of 
guardian. 

AUhoiigh  fliose  V)1a('kl)ird9  liv"  to- 
gether, to  some  extent,  joalousies  are 
often  se«n ;  couilucd,  however,  to  the 
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male  poftion  of  the  hmVLy*  When 
they  ntero  from  following  a  hawk,  it 
seems  to  be  a  rule  with  them  to  hare 
a  bniBh  with  the  cowaida  and  lasy 

ones  who  staid  at  home;  and  you 
trill  see  them  dasWng  through  the 
l«u.^hes,  their  epaulets  of  orange  and 
crimson  flashing  as  they  angrily  rhase 
one  unutlier  Tliere  is  a  marked 
tliffen-Tifo  between  the  plumage  of 
tlie  male  and  female,  her  dress  seem- 
iog  of  a  rasty  black  color,  as  if  the 
dust  ef  tiaTel  rtill  clang  to  her ;  while 
her  mate  wean  a  glossy  hlac^  snit^ 
with  hri]||ant  spots  of  orange  and 
crimson  on  the  wings.  Many  of  the 
notes  of  the  red-winged  blackbirds 
sound  like  the  rush  and  gurgle  of 
running  water.  Wlien  the  female  is 
sitting,  the  male  bird  frequently  sta- 
tions him!«elf  in  a  tall  troo  noar  by, 
where,  at  intervals,  he  utters  these 
peculiar  inimitable  notes;  but,  let 
dange  r  approach  the  nest,  he  is  ready 
to  protect  lionle  and  it3  belongings  to 
the  be^t  of  hia  ability.  The  female, 
when  frightened  from  her  nest,  flies 
cff  with  a  chattering  soond ;  and  hoth 
luds  keep  about  the  spot  almost  re- 
gardless of  their  own  safety.  In  this 
neadow  they  hnild  in  the  tnssooks 
of  tall,  coarse  grass  growing  at  tlie 
Inook's  edge,  binding  together,  most 
ingeniously,  enough  of  these  to  hold 
the  nest  securely,  and  at  the  same 
time  very  effectually  concealing  it 
The  nests  are  built  of  coarse  grass, 
with  a  wadding  of  material  that  looks 
like  decaying  nishes,  and  lined  inside 
with  fine  round  grasses.  The  eggs 
are  of  a  faded  green,  oddly  marked 
with  lines  and  figorsa  in  Uaek  and 
dsrk  brown. 

Here  across  the  brook  are  placed  a 
few  worn  planks,  which  tilt  and  jostle 
at  efeiy  step  as  yon  eross^  sometimes 
didodging  a  shy  miller  hidden  be- 
tween them.  The  soif^  deepy  thing 
%  It 
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drops  into  the  stream  below,  where^ 
as  quick  as  it  strikes  the  water,  it 

flutters,  spreads  its  wings,  and  tries 
to  fly;  but  the  little  currents  and 
eddies  bear  it  on  in  circles  and  whirls, 
until  just  as  it  reaches  the  alder-bush, 
whose  gnarled  roots  grow  out  into  the 
stream.  As  the  current  carries  the 
fluttering  insect  past,  suddenly  you 
see  the  gleam  a  trout,  a  quick 
splash,  and  the  miller  is  gone,  leaving 
only  a  few  bubbles  floating  off  with 
the  widening  circles. 

Kear  this  foot-bridge  a  wall  runs 
down  to  the  hrook,  separating  this 
pasture  from  that  adjoining.  Lead- 
ing from  an  dd  bam  on  the  hillside  to 
this  place  is  one  of  those  queer  crook- 
ed paths  that  some  quiet  old  cow  flrst 
laid  out  by  stooping  on  this  side  and 
that  to  snatch  up  a  tempting  mouth- 
ful of  grass  as  she  led  the  way  to 
drink. 

One  sunny  morning  in  .«^ummer, 
down  this  pathway,  still  sparkling 
with  the  dewy  moisture,  came  stealth- 
ily moving  the  long,  lithe  form  of  a 
mink.  Her  iter  looked  worn  and  rusty 
when  the  snnli^t  struck  her  as  she 
skulked  between  the  tussocks  of 
grass.  Occasionally  she  halted  to  , 
look  about  her,  alert  for  any  thing  eye 
could  see,  or  ear  could  hear ;  but  hear- 
ing nothing  but  the  sweet  notes  Of  a 
song-sparrow,  and  complaining  cry  of 
a  cat-bird  among  the  alders,  she  ac;ain 
moved  on.  As  she  reiuOied  the  muddy 
edge  of  the  brook,  she  trod  more  dain- 
tily;  then,  winding  among  the  pickerel- 
weeds,  swam  down-stream,  hardly  dis- 
turbing the  water,  only  making  along, 
wedge-shaped  wake  as  she  stole  into 
the  shadowy  edge  of  the  brook.  Sud- 
denly she  disappeared  under  water; 
but  soon  came  up^  struggling  with 
something  that  swayed  and  pulled 
her  about,  disturbing  the  quiet  of  the 
stream,  atid  sending  a  mudcUness  down 
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with  the  current.  But  she  bore  the 
ahnost  unmaoageabltf  wriggling  eel 
(for  this  it  wu)  to  the  stone  waU,  and, 
drawing  henelf  and  harden  np  out 
of  the  water  on  the  krgh  stoDOi  re- 
ad|jnfited  her  hold,  and  seized  the 
creature  hack  of  the  head.  Then- 
bracing  herself  to  mole  the  blood, 
the  thrashing,  struggling  eel  grew 
gradually  weaker  and  weaker,  until 
it  looked  perfectly  limp  and  lifeless. 
Then  she  jumped  from  the  wall,  drag- 
ging  this  ed,  longw  than  henelf,  np 
through  the  grass,  taldng  a  diifinent 
and  more  concealed  way  than  the  one 
by  which  she  came,  and  soon  disap- 
peared altogether.  In  the  thick 
banked  wall  of  this  barn  on  the  hill- 
side, she  had  her  young ;  and.  after 
they  grew  largo  enough  to  require 
something  more  snhetantial  than  K»> 
ture's  first  provision,  the  mother  used 
to  bring  them  fish  of  different  kinds, 
—  eels,  ducks,  and  like  prey.  So  sly 
and  stealthy  did  she  keep  hmself, 
that  .she  was  not  seen  until  the  young 
were  half  grown,  and  looked  like  lit- 
tle fawn-culored  wca.~('lr< ;  wlii  n  she 
betrayed  herself  by  bringing  this  food 
which  impeded  her  movements.  By 
traTsUing  the  same  way  so  many 
times,  she  grew  bdd. 

These  minks  are  very  destnictiye 
to  fish ;  and,  when  the  brook  is  low, 
they  can  often  bo  tracked  for  a  long 
distance  by  the  dead  eels,  pickerel, 
shiners,  and  sometinies  trout,  left  ly- 
ing along  the  bank;  the  mink  only 
Slicking  the  blood,  and  leaving  the 
fish  unmutilated.  One  autumn  some 
small  shiners,  meant  for  bait  in  pick- 
erel-fishing through  the  ice,  were  kept 
in  an  old  tub  set  in  a  spring  near  the 
brook ;  and  in  one  night  all  these  fish 
were  killed  by  a  mink,  who  left  them 
laid  in  a  row  on  the  ground.  They 
looked  precisely  as  if  some  person  had 
SO  airanged  them.   But  through  the 


back  of  each  fish,  near  the  head,  were 
four  tooth-marks  that  told  who  had 
been  there ;  this  being  frequently  the 
only  marie  the  mink  makes  on  his 
Tictim. 

But  this  summer  morning,  instead 
of  a  mink  coming  down  to  the  muddy 
edge^  we  hear  "  Peet-weet ; "  and  here, 
in  a  scaling,  quivering  flight,  comes 
a  fresh-water  peep  with  its  snowy 
white  breast,  brownish  8|>eckled  back, 
and  long  delicate  legs,  so  capable  of 
pretty,  graoefol  runs  and  moves.  But 
the  bird  never  seems  used  to  its  legi, 
or  else  the  body  is  not  well  balanced ; 
for,  as  soon  as  she  alights,  she  begins 
tilting  forward  and  back,  until  you 
find  yourself  becoming  as  unsettled 
as  she,  if  you  watch  the  bird  for  any 
leugih  of  time.  It  seems  as  if  life 
must  become  a  burden  to  the  poor 
thing,  compelled  as  she  is  to  tilt  and 
waver  about ;  but,  in  all  this  unsteadi- 
ness, there  is  nothing  but  grace. 

An  Irishman,  aftef  watching  one 
of  these  peeps,  very  aptly  called  it  a 
"  steelyard  bird  ;  ' '  for  he  said,  every 
time  it  took  a  worm,  he  saw  him 
weigh  it. 

Tl\e  peep  wades  along  the  litUe 
shallows,  where  the  small  fry  collect 
to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  larger 

fish ;  and,  after  she  has  seised  one  of 
the  darting  mites,  a  song-gparrow 

comes  flitting  down  for  a  morning 
bath,  but.  objecting  to  the  peep's  pres- 
ence, darts  at  her,  until  the  pretty, 
sensitive  thing  scales  away  in  that 
beautiful  quivering  flight,  saying 
again,  ''Pee^weet  I " 

The  song-sparrow  then  dips  her 
head,  flutts  and  splashes  the  water  tver 
herself,  making  a  great  fnss  for  so 
small  a  body.  After  pluming  an<l 
smoothing  her  feathers,  away  she  flits. 

The  fresh-water  peep  usually  builds 
among  the  stubble  of  ctM  lidds,  often 
near  a  dead  mullein-stalk  or  corn- 
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•tamp;  bat  this  peep  that  has  just 
flown  away  has  lior  ncf?t  in  a  straw- 
bwiy  boil  on  the  hillside.  It  is  noth- 
ing but  a  few  leaves  and  straws  drawn 
together  in  a  slight  hollow  in  the 
ground  ;  and  surrounded  by  the  ripe, 
glowing  fruit  (some  of  which  almost 
rests  in  the  nest)  are  her  four  eggs, 
drab-coloiedy  flecked  with  spots  of 
daik  Ixowii.  One  might  think  heie 
was  food  for  the  hiids  right  at  hand. 
But  no:  thefewillnerer  beonestraw- 
beny  the  less  for  the  presence  of  this 
peep  fiunily :  some  ciawling  wonn  or 
insect  is  what  they  seek.  As  soon  as 
these  eggs  are  hatched,  the  young  will 
keep  hidden  among  the  strawberry- 
plants  for  some  little  time.  A  young 
pe^pis  a  most  :«infjular,fairv-like  thing. 
The  l>o«ly.s*cms  like  a  downy  nothing 
in  your  hand ;  the  head  is  most  deli- 
cately formed  j  and  their  legs  look 
about  the  size. of  common  steel  knit- 
ting-needles. The  color  of  the  down 
M  a  light  delicate  gray. 

Bat  the  poor  mother  seems  almost 
beside  lierself  until  yoa  put  her  little 
eoe  down  again,  and  leave  the  place. 
She  will  flatter  about  your  feet,  almost 
n^r  begging  you  not  to  injure  it ;  and, 
long  before  you  can  find  the  phantom- 
like  bird"*,  .she  will  try  all  those  pretty 
,  d'H't^its  to  mislead  you  that  birds  know 
60  cleverly  how  to  manage.  These 
po^'ps,  in  their  desire  to  j)rotect  their 
young,  softni  to  lo>o  all  sense  of  self- 
preservation,  at  other  times  so  strong, 
end  will  frequently  flutter  in  a  dog's 
ftce  to  draw  his  attention  firom  their 
little  family.  It  is  only  during  the 
lesson  of  nesting  and  rearing  their 
yovng  that  they  are  found  at  the  brook. 
Af^r  this  they  leave  for  the  salt  water, 
where  they  are  found  until  they  mi- 
grate South. 

To  this  old  bam  of  which  I  have 
?[H)ken,  has  cotne  for  many  years  in 
the  early  spring,  long  before  the  peep 


dares  trust  its  delicate  legs  to  our  cold 
east  winds,  a  pee-wee.   Some  bright 

sunny  morning  you  hear  a  sharp  chirp, 
andtlien  sornebody  ealHncr,  fii^t  pleas- 
antly," l^hc^ln  !  "'and  then  impatiently, 
"l*liuL'l)e  I enipliasizing  the  first,  and 
trilling  the  last,  syllable  of  her  name. 
He  tlits  under  the  barn  where  the 
cellar  is  open }  looks  about;  comes  out 
and  pertly  seats  himself  on  the  fences 
where  he  looks  the  color  of  the  old 
lichen-covered  rail  on  which  he  sits. 
StiU  he  caUs  to  »Ph<Bbe;  but  it  is 
evident  PhoDbe  was  not  ready  to  start 
when  he  left,  and  perhaps,  vexed  that 
he  would  not  wait  for  her,  will  not 
hurry  to  come  to  him.  He  leaves  the 
fence,  and  flits  to  the  old  spout  on  the 
barn;  looks  in  and  about  this;  then 
flutters  against  the  barn-window  to 
snap  up  some  drowsy  fly,  who,  coaxed 
out  from  his  hiding-place  by  the  warm 
spring  sun,  is  buzzing  and  bumping 
his  head  up  and  down  the  stained, 
cobwebby  pane  inside.  Bul^  after  a 
while,  Phcsbe  comes ;  and  tlien  the  old 
cellar  is  examined  and  re-examined 
until  a  satisfactory  place  for  the  neat 
is  found.  Granite  posts  support  the 
bam ;  and  on  a  piece  of  timber  placed 
between  each  post  and  the  long  joists 
above  is  a  spot  they  often  cho<we. 
The  nest  is  built  of  a  mass  of  mud  in 
which  are  bits  of  greenish  moss  and  a 
few  straws  and  fine  roots  :  this  struc- 
ture is  then  lined  inside  with  hairs, 
and  often  some  of  the  hemp-like 
material  the  oriole  uaes.  The  eggs  are 
white.  The  nest  is  quite  deep,  so  that, 
when  the  bird  is  sitting,  you  only  see 
her  long  tail,  and  bright  mouse-colored 
head,  slightly  raised  as  if  to  ask  what 
you  can  want  here.  The  male  bird 
spends ^Qiost  of  his  time,  then,  among 
the  trees  by  the  brook,  still  repeating 
Plurbe's  nutne  as  he  darts  out  in 
graceful  whirls,  and  turns  to  catch 
&om  ehoveriog  insect,  which,  if  largei, 
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he  heats  against  a  hraoch,  and  then  of  the  windows  that  faced  the  aontli, 

holding  it  under  one  foot,  disposes  silently  watching  the  shadows  as  they 

of  it  by  piecemeals.    Occasionally  he  moved  around  the  sundial  fastened  to 

flits  under  the  bam  to  carry  some  the  window-sill  outside.    Each  spring 

temptini^  fl  v  to  this  patient  sitter,  who,  that  came  brought  the  pee-wee's  nest 

consciously  or  unconsciously, — who  overhead,  with  its  good  omen;  and, 

can  tell?  —  awaits  the  coming  of  her  although  there  soenicd  such  a  n  newal 

four  wee  lu  lpless  little  ones,  whose  of  life  and  youth  to  the  fresh  landj^capc 

only  thanks  for  being   are   almost  before  him,  returning  spring  only  led 

incessant  demands  lor  something  to  the  old  niau  gently  back  a  few' steps 

eat  nearer  to  the  bolplessness  of  childhood. 

These'  pee-wees  come  so  early,  and  So  passed  this  dreamy  old  age  in  al- 
choosingy  as  they  frequently  do^  nest-  most  daily  contemplation  of  this  shad- 
ing-places which  show  so  much  confi-  owj  flight  of  time  $  the  hoorsy  days, 
dence  in  onr  kindly  treatment,  heoome,  months,  and  yean  of  his  life,  like  the 
with  most  every  one  so  favored,  spe-  shadows  on  the  dial,  all  going  by  in 
cial  objects  of  regard  and  interest,  the  same  sDent»  positive  way.  But 
Many  years  ago,  the pee*weee—possi-  there  came  a  spring  when  the  pee- 
bly  the  ancestors  of  these  very  birds  wees  missed  that  snowy  head  at  the 
who  now  come  to  the  old  barn  —  used  window,  and  perhaps,  feeling  a  loss 
to  build  over  the  windows  of  the  old-  of  soinctliing  familiar,  gave  truth  to 
fashioned  house  across  the  road.  Tlie  the  legend  by  seeking  a  new  nest  in  g- 
legend  then  was,  that  those  birds  would  place.  Still  the  old  house  nestles 
only  come  to  these  homes  where  the  under  the  hill;  but  the  pee-wees  have 
master  <tf  the  house  was  a  good  man  \  never  returned  to  it.  But,  regardless 
and  in  this  instance  the  fancy  held  of  all  the  changes  Time  has  brought, 
good.  At  that  time,  almost  eveiysan-  the  brook  here  remains  unchanged, 
ny  day  the  year  nmnd,  might  be  seen  following  the  same  old  nooks  and 
a  gray-headed  old  jpan  sitting  at  one  turns  as  it  steals  along  to  the  river. 


PHILIP  GILBERT  HAMEBTOK. 

BT  HORATIO  N.  POWERS. 

Phitip  Gilbert  Hamkrton',  who  This  peel,  or  tower,  was  built  by  Law- 
fills  to-day  so  eminent  a  place  in  the  rence  Hanierton  early  in  the  fifteenth 
world  of  practical  art  and  its  litera<  century ;  and  the  fact  that  it  is  still  a 
tnre,  descended  from  the  De  Hamei^  comfortable  habitationi  after  standing 
tons  of  Hamerton,  Wigglesworth,  and  some  fear  hundred  and  fifty  years,  is 
Hellifield  Peel,  —one  4^  the  very  old-  proof  of  the  honest  work  put  into  it 
est  families  of  Torkshiie,  whose  male  in  the  beginning.  The  houser  at 
line  is  unbroken  from  the  twelfth  cen-  Hamerton,  which  is  much  older,  yet 
tury.  JohnHamttrton— hisnearrela-  exists;  but  the  great  house  of  the 
tive,  and  the  present  representative  family  at  Wigglesworth  —  a  grand  old 
of  the  family  —  lives  now  in  Helli-  Gothic  structure  with  pointed  Gothic 
field  Peel,  an  old  battlemented  tower  arches  —  was  in  great  part  destroyed 
in  the  most  beautiful  part  of  Craven,  by  lire  in  1849.   The.  painful  sight 
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was  witnessed  by  Philip,  tho  artist, 
who,  tliough  then  in  his  boyhood, 
was  old  enough  to  feel  deeply  the 

calamity. 

Sir  Richard  Hamerton,  who  died  in 
tlic  yt  ar  1480,  married  first  a  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  John  Assheton  of  Assheton- 
uniler-Ligiie,  who  was  a  Knight  of 
Bath  at  the  coronation  of  King  Henry 
IV.  Sir  Bichatd'a  Beixmcl  wifb  was  a 
danglittf  of  Thomts  Lord  Clifford  and 
Westmorehuid,  and  aiaterof  John  the 
bloody  Lord  CUfibid,  who- was  slain  at 
Towton  field.   His  son.  Sir  Stephen 
Hamerton.  was  made  a  knight  ban- 
neret by  Kichard,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
in  1482.    He  rode  with  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland  to  meet  King  Henry 
VII.  in  his  progress  to  York.  The 
jrrandson  of  this  kuight,  another  Sir 
SupliLU  Hamerton,  was  one  of  the 
kadersof  the  great  northern  insurrec- 
tion against  Henry  YIIL,  called  the 
''Pilgrimage  of  Giace.''   He  and  his 
fiiends  equipped  an  azmy  of  forty 
tboBflsnd  men  with  cavaliy  and  aztil- 
kiy,  and  met  the  xoyal  forces  on  the 
Vnks  of  the  Biver  Don.   It  hap« 
p«ned,  just  at  this  juncture,  that  a 
flood  arose,  which  postponed  the  battle, 
and  gave  time  for  re-enforoements  to 
stren;;thea  the  royal  troops ;  after 
which  di.^sensions  occurred  amongst 
the  reWl   leaders,  who   finally  dis- 
perseil.    Sir  Stephen  was  taken  pris- 
oner a  short  distance  from  his  house 
at  Hellitield.  and  sent  off  to  the  Tower 
of  London,  the  inevitable  receptacle 
tf  all  disloyal  spirits.   In  due  time 
lie  was  tried  in  Westminster  Hall, 
attuated  of  high  treason,  and  eze- 
entadatTybnm ;  all  his  estates  being 
Mtfiscated,  according  to  custom,  to 
the  crown*    Dr.  Whitaker's  History 
of  Craven,  a  carious  book,  gives  a 
li«t  of  all    his   manors,  which  is 
«u£Bcient  evidence  of  his  large  pos- 
■ttiioos.   It  is  one  of  the  pathetic 


events  of  those  stormy  times  that  his 
only  son  died  of  a  broken  heart,  and 
was  buried  in  York  Minster  the  very 
day  Sir  Stephen  was  beheaded.  In 
the  tinje  of  Queen  Elizabeth  his 
nephew  succeeded  in  recovering  the 
tower  and  manor  of  Ilellifield  ;  but, 
of  course,  the  remainder  of  the  vast 
estates  was  never  restored  to  the 
fiunfly. 

On  the  female  side,  the  Hamertons 
are  descended  fiom  ^e  royal  fiuniiies 
of  Bourbon  and  Plantagene^  and 

ficom  the  principal  families  of  the  old 
peerage.  It  maybe  added,  that  among 
the  nearer  ancestors  of  tho  Ham«p- 
tons  was  Col.  Chisenball  of  Chisen- 
hall,  who  was  conspicuous  as  one  of 
the  gallant  defenders  of  Lathom 
House  un<ler  that  intrepid  woman, 
Cliarlotte  de  la  Tr^mouille,  Countess 
of  Derby. 

The  father  of  the  subject  of  my 
sketch,  being  a  younger  son  of  a 
younger  son,  entraed  the  piofession 
of  the  law,  where^  with  good  talents 
and  industiy,  he  achiered  honorable 
reputation  and  success.  He  mamed 
the  daughter  of  a  cotton  manufac- 
turer living  not  far  &om  Manchester; 
and  thus  his  son  became  closely  con- 
nected with  some  of  the  principal  in- 
dustrial families  of  Lancashire. 

Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton  was  bom 
Sept.  10,  1834.  His  motlier,  a  lady 
of  tine  temperament  and  rare  virtues, 
died  when  he  was  only  a  fortnight 
old.  Ordinarily  the  loss  of  a  mother 
at  an  early  age  acts  injuriously  on 
the  character  of  the  child;  but  in 
this  case,  so  ^  as  tender  nuraing^ 
cars,  and  1}ie  most  conscientious  and 
affisctionate  tutelage  were  concerned, 
the  maternal  place  was  supplied  by 
his  father's  sisters,  who  were  persons 
of  high  breeding  and  intelligence,  and 
towards  whom  Mr.  Hamerton,  to  this 
day,  cherishes  the  most  profound  and 
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leverent  gratitude  and  love.  Tluv  languages;  and  in  his  boyhood  began 
did  all  tliat  was  poesible  to  make  his  to  practise  English  compoaition  with 
childhood  happy,  and  to  direct  it  great  enthusiasm.  At  Bamley  be 
aright ;  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  record  took  a  prize  for  conposition  ;  many  of 
the  pure  and  lasting  influenctJ  which  the  competitors  being  his  s<'niors. 
they  exerted  over  hini.  When  ten  This  suct'ess  was  a  healthful  stimulus 
years  old  his  father  died;  and  the  to  his  youthful  ambition.  After  his 
oldest  of  his  paternal  aunts  was  ap-  connection  with  this  school  was  dig- 
pointed  his  legal  guardian.  She  was  solved,  he  was  received  hy  its  head 
a  peisoti  of  elegant  cultuie  and  verf  master,  Dr.  Batler,  as  a  private  pupil, 
saperior  gifts  and  character! — the  com-  and  pmaned  his  studies  veiy  much 
plete  ideal  of  an  English  gentlewo-  after*  hu  own  liking.  In  fact,  the 
•  man, — and  she  took  the  greatest  pains  good  doctor  had  so  much  affection  for 
with  the  education  of  her  nephew,  him,  that  he  did  not  hold  him  down 
He  appears  to  have  been  docile  enough  closely  to  the  classics  ;  and  so,  when 
in  the  hands  of  his  masters,  applying  tlie  time  approached  for  sending  him 
himself  earnestly  to  what  was  set  to  Oxford,  he  was  behindhand  in 
before  him,  but  manifesting  an  invin-  these  studies.  Tn  this  emergency 
cible  repugnance  to  Latin  and  (ilreek.  an  old  Oxforil  tutor  (who  hai>peneil 
What  he  learned  of  these  languages  to  be  a,  n  lative  of  his),  famous  for 
in  bis  early  days  he  seemed  easily  to  drilling  backward  young  men  for  the 
forget;  iudeed,  it  was  a  peculiarity  university,  took  him  in  charge  with  a 
of  his  to  acquire  rapidly  and  retain  vengeance.  For  a  whole  year  he 
what  he  loved,  bat  to  .lose  rapidly  trained  his  pupil  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
what  he  hated.  His  strong  repug-  all  other  studies  being  suspended;  . 
nance  to  the  ancient  languages,  not-  giving  one  half  of  each  day  to  one 
withstanding  his  fiiir  acquaintance  language,  and  one  half  to  the  other, 
with  them,  has  continued,  to  a  great  The  fact  that  Hamerton  consented  to 
extent,  through  life ;  though,  in  later  such  discipline*  speaks  well  for  his 
yeai^  he  has  taken  them  up  as  a-  tractability  and  temper.  He  evident- 
part  of  general  literature.  ITis  poetic  ly  appreciated  the  importance  of  work 
temperament  showed  itself  at  an  as  a  step  to  success.  There  is  reason 
early  age  ;  and,  while  a  child  at  school  to  su.speet,  however,  that  ho  went 
at  Doncaster,  he  read  all  Scott's  poe-  through  the  drudgery  with  a  pretty 
try  w  ith  the  greatest  delight.  So,  strong  mental  ])rote.st,  ami  sotne  dis- 
too,  while  a  pupil  in  liarnley,  still  a  gust;  for  his  artistic  tendency  was 
mere  lad,  he  used  to  steal  away  to  read  beginning  to  assert  itst^lf  by  a  good 
an  old  black-letter  copy  of  Chaucer,  many  positive  indications.  By  the 
which  he  found  there  in  the  library,  time  that  this  year  of  drill  was  ended, 
What  his  early  youth  most  lacked  was  he  became  so  passionately  interested 
a  regular  discipline  in  harmony  with  in  landsd^painting  as  to  dedde ' 
his  genius.  But  here  he.  was  more  upon  pursuing  it  as  a  profossion.  So 
fortunate  then  some  fine  spirits,  who  instead  of  Oxford,  with  its  academic 
have  been  repiened  and  embarrassed  shades,  its  lectures,  society,  studies, 
by  either  poverty  or  unsympathetic  uid  pastimes,  he  chose  the  seclusion 
and  cruel  masters,  or  both.  Mr.  Ham-  of  a  studio  in  London,  where,  under 
erton  was  always  exceedingly  fond  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Pettill,  —  a 
of  science  and  fat,  and  the  modem  prominent  artist  whose  acquaintance 
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•  he  had  made  in  the  Lake  District, 
—  he  went  vigorously  to  work.  The 
time  spent  here  was  industriously  em- 
ployed, and  with  each  advantage,  that, 
afterwaidfl,  Mr.  Hameiton  legietted 
that  he  had  not  continued  longer  with 
bis  excellent  teacher.  Going  back  to 
Lancashire,  he  lived  in  an  old  mansion 
— a^honseof  seven  gables"— belong- 
ing to  one  of  his  unclei^  and  enr> 
rounded  by  the  moat  picturesque  scen- 
ery. The  place  had  raany  charms  for 
him,  and  he  was  deeply  attached  to 
it;  and  this  kept  him  working  there 
alone,  but  in  a  kind  of  solitude  which 
he  greatly  enjoyed.  A  beautiful 
stream  behind  the  house  made  the 
valley  musiGal;  aad  here  along  its 
course  the  young  artist  used  to  take 
his  eaael,  and  study  and  paint  amid 
the  moat  delightful  inspiyatioos. 
Years  passed, — pleasant  and  profitable 
years,  —  in  which  he  struggled  on  to- 
wards artistic  and  literary  expression; 
for  he  had  a  passion  for  literature  as 
well  as  for  painting,  and  verse  was  a 
natural  outlet  to  a  temperament  like 
his.  It  wjvs  here  tliat  tlie  poera  en- 
tilled  The  I>]es  of  Loch  Awe  "  was 
written,  a  work  on  heraldry  finished, 
a«d  a  good  deal  of  anonymous  matter 
produced  for  the  public  prints.  He 
was  yet  in  his  teens ;  but  his  industiy 
and  systematic  application  had  the 
method  and  muscle  of  vigorous  man- 
hood. His  poem  waa  published  in 
185C^  when  he  was  twenty-one  years 
old,  and  is  sparkling  with  bright  tal- 
ent Mr.  Hamerton  is  a  real  poet  as 
well  as  a  painter,  and,  by  devoting 
himself  to  the  Muses,  could  achieve  a 
diatingaisbed  fame  in  this  field  of 
art. 

This  year  (1855),  Mr.  Hamerton 
went  to  Paris  to  study  French  and 
art  He  became  intimate  there  with 
Mr.  Leslie  the  painter^ — whoee  name 
is  well  known  in  this  oountiyi  — whose 
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kindness  and  ability  very  favorably 
impressed  him.  He  acknowledges 
thankfully  the  good  offices  and  inliu- 
ence  of  tiiis  artist ;  though  they  did 
not  agree  by  any  means  in  their 
views  of  landscape ;  Leslie's  favorite 
master  being  Constable,  who  was  little 
to  Hamerton's  taste.  He  had  also 
very  pleasant  and  close  relations  with 
William  Wyld,  who  lived  in  Paris, 
and  in  whose  studio  he  worked  a  good 
deal ;  in  llact,  he  regarded  himself  as 
Mr.  Wyld's  pupil.  From  this  distin- 
guished English  landseapist,  to  whom 
it  may  bo  mentioned  he  dedicated  his 
"Painter's  Camp  and  Thoughts  about 
Art,"  Hamerton  derived  much  beneiit; 
but  from  this  master,  too,  he  widely 
dilfored.  His  passion  was  for  a  kmd 
of  scenery  and  moiwe  that  Mr.  Wyld 
was  not  partial  to.  Wyld  liked  rich, 
Bumptuoua,  Italian  subjects,  G^noa 
or  Venice  in  her  pride.  Hamerton's 
passion  was  for  rock  and  heatheri  and 
lonely  lakes.  Wyld's  paradise  was 
the  Corniche  or  Como ;  Hamerton's 
paradise  was  Lo(;h  Awe. 

For  two  or  three  years,  our  artist 
pursued  his  studies  assiduously  in 
Paris,  and  then  entered  upon  the  ro- 
mantic but  fruitful  expeditions  de- 
scribed in  his  ^  Painter's  Camp^^'  This 
book  has  been  extensively  read  in 
Enj^and  and  in  tiiis  country ;  and  is 
much  admired  for  its  fiesh  spirit^  its 
vivid  descriptions  of  nafcnie,  and  the 
gracefhlnesB  of  its  narratife.  It  is 
very  rare  that  a  work  to  thoroughly 
good  is  produced  at  an  age  when  this 
was  written.  But  what  is  more  re- 
markable is  his  instructive  volume 
of  essays,  entitled  "Thoughts  about 
Art,"  which  was  published  at  the 
same  time.  To  get  the  latter  work 
well  afloat  on  the  sea  of  literature^ 
there  waa  attached  to  it,  as  sails  to 
waft  it  out,  <<The  Painter's  Gamp 
in  the  Highlandiii"  which  has  the 
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more  popular  character  of  the  two; 
the  books  beiug  originally  iaraed  as  a 
single  Tentaro.  They  weie  both  veiy 
BucceBsfaly  aod  have  taken  their  place 
in  the  first  rank  of  productions  ot 
their  class ;  thougli  in  the  later  edi- 
tions thej  aie  pxiated  as  separate 
works. 

Haiuerton's  life  in  the  Highlands, 
while  intensely  studious  and  lahori> 
onSi  —it  was  imdataken  aot  as  a  pas- 
time, bat  with  the  most  piofoimdly 
serious  aim  and  moti?e, — has  a  breezy 
freshness  and  novelty  which  render 
it  exceedingly  fascinating.  In  the 
movable  camp  which  he  invented,  and 
which  he  could  transport  from  place 
to  place  without  difliculty,  to  suit  his 
taste  or  convenience,  he  could  paint 
in  all  sorts  of  weather^— when  even 
the  hardiest  moontaineer  dared  not 
Tentoie  outy^and  when  the  sheep  per^ 
ished  in  the  snow  and  oold.  His 
camp  and  its  equipments  comprised 
every  contrivance  essential  for  actual 
work  and  comfort ;  having  separate 
quarters  for  hin  servant  and  for  cook- 
ing, with  ample  accommodations  for 
painting,  writing,  and  sleeping.  By 
this  method  of  life  mncb  Talnable 
time  was  economised  that  otherwisei 
in  that  wild  region,  would  have  been 
consumed  in  travelling  back  and  forth, 
from  subjects  which  ho  wished  to 
p;iint,  to  a  lodging-place  ;  to  say  noth- 
ing about  the  seclusion,  independence, 
and  pleasure  of  such  an  arrangement. 
In  fact,  without  his  camp,  to  study 
certain  aspects  of  nature  woold  have 
been  impossible.  The  Uteraty  habit, 
which  constantly  grew  npon  him,  was 
vsefbUy  indulged  here ;  and  some  of 
his  most  vigorous  descriptive  pieces 
and  essays  were  produced  in  alterna- 
tion with  painting,  when  tired  of  the 
palette.  He  has  yhelley's  passion 
for  the  water,  with  a  sterling  good 
leDse  about  practical  affiurs  which 


Shelley  did  not  have ;  and  so,  on  the 
Lochs  of  Scotland,  —  which  he  navi- 
gated so  much,  and  which  were  so 
unsafe  in  stormy,  weather,  —  he  used 
tabular  boats  constructed  under  his 
own  direction. 

In  his  twenty-fifth  year,  Mr.  Ham- 
orton  married  a  French  lady,  with 
whom  he  became  acquainted  during 
his  residence  in  Paris.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  M.  B^rfid^rio  Oindriei^  who 
had  been  prelect  of  the  Doubs,  but 
had  resigned  his  post  when  Louis  Na- 
poleon's goTemment  began  to  under- 
mine the  republic,  and  had  sent 
orders  which  a  republican  officer  could 
not  consistently  execute.  M.  Gindri- 
ez  was  also  a  menjberof  the  National 
Assembly,  where  he  represented  the 
Department  of  SaOne  et  Loire.  This 
accounts  for  Hamerton's  final  settle- 
ment at  Autun,  the  chief  town  of  that 
interesting  region  which  he  has  se 
beautifully  described  and  illustrated 
in  the  "  Unknown  River."  Mrs.  Ham- 
erton  is  a  huly  of  charming  manners 
ami  man}'  accomplishments.  She  won 
the  heart  of  one  of  her  husband's 
aunts,  who  had  apTCiy  intense  British 
prejudice  against  every  thing  French, 
by  tenderly  and  skilfully  norsing  her 
during  a  sickness  which  the  physi- 
cians could  not  relieve;  completely 
captivating  lier  afiections,  and  curing 
her  malady.  Mi*s.  Hamerton  sjieaks 
English  with  elegant  jnecision  and 
fluency,  indeed,  she  is  very  familiar 
with  literature;  has  written  a  novel 
called  Jeanne  Laraguay,"  published 
by  Chapman  and  Hall;  and  contrib- 
ates  to  the  English  periodicals.  Mr. 
Hametton's  wife  enters  into  his  studies 
and  pursuits  with  a  keen,  full  sympa- 
tliy,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  performs 
the  duties  of  a  g<>o<i  linu.-ewile  with 
scrupulous  and  exemplary  litlelity.  A 
family  of  interesting  and  promising 
children  make  their  home  bright 
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Aft*r  the  appearance  of  "The  Paint-  during  any  other  equal  period  of  his 
ers Camp,"  published  in  1802,  the  pen  life.    Several  of  these  pictures  were 
of  Mr.  Hamerton  was  in  great  request  exhibited   in   the   Royal  Academy, 
by  the  English  periodicals ;  and  his  where  he  has  been  frequently  repre- 
eontrilmtions  begao  to  appear,  fint  aented.   That  hia  life  has  been  won- 
ngdariy  in  ''The  Fine  Aita  Qnar-  darfiilly  indnatrioos  hia  worka  amply 
tNljBeTiew,''theniii''TheSatiiida7  teatify.  Byahappydiviaion  of  labor 
Bafiew,"  ''The Fortnightly^'''' Com-  he  caniea  on  paintings  etching^  and 
hill"  and   Ifacmillan'a"  magazinea,  writing,  withont  the  ezhanation  that 
ftod  "The  Pall  Mall  Gaaette."   Arti-  would  reault  from  constant  applica- 
chs  by  him  have  also  appeared  in  ti<m  to  a  single  pursiiit.    From  the 
"Atlantic,"  "Putnam's,"  and  "Old  year  18G2  to  1873,  we  have  from  his 
ami  Now,"  on  tjiis  side.    For  three  pen  "The  Painter's  Camp," ''Thoughts 
years  he  was  tlie  regular  art-critic  about  Art,"  "  Wenderholme"  (a  novel 
on  "The  Saturday  Review;"  but,  in  three  voluraofi),  "  Etching  and  Etch- 
di.siiking  travelling  by  rail  so  hearti-  ers,"  "  Contem[>orary  French  Faint- 
ly,—  he  had  to  go  from  Autun  to  ers,"  "Painting  in  France  after  the 
London  to  see  the  pictures  in  the  Decline  of  Classicism,"  "The  Un- 
Academy,  —  he  resigned  his  position,  known  Biver,"  "  The  Etcher'a  Hand- 
On  the  }8t  of  Jannary,  1870,  he  Book,"  and  hia  lateet  work,  "The  In- 
fraadad  "The  Portfolio,"  an  artiatie  telleetiialLife."  He haa  given, lately, 
poUieation  which  has  firmly  eatab-  partieolar  attention  to  etching,  of 
Meditaelf  in  the&vorof  tiiepnhUe.  which  he.ia  paaaionately  fond,  and 
"The  Portfolio"  haa  made  the  anb-  in  this  art  haa  invented  anew  pzoceaa, 
ject  of  etching  a  prominent  one^  and  which  he  regards  as  a  complete  suc- 
baa  done  a  great  deal  to  encourage  and  cess.    Formerly  etching  waa  done  by 
■drance  the  practice  of  this  beautiful  protecting  the  copper  with  a  black 
art  by  giving  commiaaiona  to  the  best  ground,  which  was  removed  with  the 
ekhers  of  the  day.  etching-needle,  so  that  the  lines  showed 
Mr.  Hamerton  has  lived  for  the  lu.st  as  copper  on  a  black  ground.    By  his 
nine  years  in  the  vicinity  of  Autun.  process  the  line  shoivs  hhirk  un  a  per- 
The  ancient  town  and  its  environs  are  fectly  white  ground,  whilst  the  artist 
ttedeUght  of  antiquarians,  as  the  soil  is  at  work.    Etchers  have  been  seek- 
ii  (on  of  preeknu  marbles,  bronjses,  ing  for  thia  for  generationa ;  and  it  ia 
lUtnea^  and  moaaica.   Here,  by  the  oonfeaaedly  a  real  triumph  to  have 
pietonsqae  Arronz,  fragmenta  of  Bo-  achieved  the  method,  which  he  calla 
nan  wall,  nigged  and  venerable,  atand  the  posUwe  piooesa.  Thia  he  em- 
yet,  with  rich  branches,  heavy  with  ploys  now  altogether,  and  never  in- 
fohage,  hanging  over,  and  drooping  tends  to  go  back  to  the  old  method, 
towards  the  stream.    Towers  rise  here  The  habit  of  his  life  is  regular ;  and 
and  there;  and  one  arch  of  the  grand,  each  day  he  devotes  three  hours  to 
oldniediiBval  cathedral  remains.    The  painting  or  etcliing,  three  to  writing, 
etcher  could  not  have  a  more  attrac-  and  two  to  the  study  of  the  best  lite- 
tive  lielj  than  this  dilapidated  town.  rature.    IIo  has  wisely  given  up  all 
After  leaving  Loch  Awe  in  1861,  literary  work  ut  niglit.    OiM  usionally, 
and  before  settling  in  tliis  pleasant  for  recreation,  he  takes  a  run  to  Paris 
icgioo,  Mr.  Hamerton  lived  a  while  in  or  London  or  Switzerland  j  but  these 
Seu^  where  he  painted  moie  than  viaita  are  tnxned  to  good  nttumoL 
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His  republican  sympaihiesare  stzoBg ; 

and  he  has  watched  the  political  events 
of  France  and  Europe  with  profound 
interest,  and  a  strong  faith  in  the 
growth  of  liberal  principles  and  insti- 

tutioiis. 

Thougli  Ilamerton'a  pictures  have 
a  remarkable  excclleucc,  and  some  of 
them  have  been  much  praised  hy  emi- 
nent landscapistsy  he  doee  not  regard 
his  paintings  generally  as  of  a  popu- 
lar character,  and  perfectly  under- 
stands the  reason  why  they  cannot 
be.  In  the  first  place,  he  likes  sub- 
jects that  are  (h'void  of  human  asso- 
ciation,—  remote,  too,  from  the  oUser- 
vatiou  of  niost  people,  —  singular,  or 
even  nuique  phases  of  myriad  nature, 
whose  features  concentrate  meanings 
with  which  the  common  mind  is  not 
familiar.  In  the  next  place,  these 
subjects  are  not  only  exceedingly  dif- 
'ficult  to  paint,  hut,  from  the  tran- 
sient nature  of  the  elTects,  do  not 
pi)s>ibly  afford  adequate  opportunities 
for  tranquil  and  regular  study :  so 
memory  has  to  be  depended  on  more 
than  such  a  oooscientions  artist  as  he 
is  could  desire.  Among  his  larger 
oil-paintings  .which  are  much  admired 
are  "Kilchurn  Castle,"  owned  by 
ITonry  Milne,  Esq.,  of  Crompton  Hall, 
and  Sens  from  the  Vine3'ards,"  and 
"The  Kiver  Yonne,"  the  profierty  of 
Robert  Ilainhsley,  Esq.  While  his 
sincere  devotion  to  literature  has  no 


doubt  interfered  with  his  progress  as 
an  artist,  it  is  clear  enoogh  that  his 
attention  to  practical  art  has  vastly 

increased  his  power  and  usefulness  as 
a  writer.  Such  are  the  inevitable 
comj>en8ation8  in  the  world  of  mind. 

In  person,  Mr.  llamerton  is  well 
formed  and  athletic,  with  a  noble 
head,  regular  features,  a  very  fine  eye, 
and  a  superb  board,  which  is  worn 
fuIL  Like  Qeorge  Maodonal^  he  has 
the  American  type  of  face^  rather 
than  the  English.  . 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  his 
literary  performances;  and  yet  this 
brief  sketch  woulif  lack  an  essential 
fuature^  without  an  assertion. of  their 
great  utility,  as  well  as  their  graphic  • 
fi>ree  and  Wuty.  You  axe  not  mere- 
ly stimulated  by  bis  thought,  but  are 
helped  in  the  field  of  art,  just  where 
you  need  assistance.  His  style  has  . 
the  prime  excellence  of  pleasing  while 
it  instructs.  Instead  of  astoni>hin}^ 
and  bt-wildi-riiig  you  with  a  maze  of 
splendid  words,  or  a  cloud  of  such  pic- 
tures as  Buskin  sometimes  puts  befora 
you,  he  gives  you  the  clear-cut  con- 
edition  which  throbs  with  vitality. 
You  feel  that  you  are  in  the  leader- 
ship of  a  guide  who  knows  his  ground, 
and  exactly  what  he  is  about.  Ashe 
is  jiow  only  in  his  thirty-ninth  year, 
we  have  good  reason  to  expect  more 
work  from  him,  both  in  literature  and 
art 
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SCBOPE ;  OR,  THE  LOST  LIBEABY. 

•                         BY  r&EDEHIG  B.  f£KKI2I8. 

PABT^V. 

CHAFTBB  XYL  endowments  in  the  letter  Ifoi 

Button  bad  given  him. 

The  see-ance  to  which  Adrian  was  "  Yes.    She's  miserably  poor,  but 

to  escort  Cisillc  was  appointed  for  she  is  an  excellent  test  medium.  We 

earl^'  Saturday  evening,  and  the  visit  shall  .see  her  to-uight.'* 

to  The  Germ  was  to  follow  it ;  so  A(\ri-  "  iiut  now,  cousin  Civille,  what  did 

an  waited  on  his  connD  accordingly,  you  tell  Mr.  Bird?   AVoat  me,  fitrt 

in  good  season.  9  As  they  left  the  of  all,  of  coiuse?'' 

door,  CiviUe  aslrad  Adrian  who  Mr.  An  innocent  yoong  w<»nan'  has  jnst 

Bird  was.  the  same   sweet  helpless  beautiful 

A  reporter,  I  belieTS^"  said  Adri-  gravity  that  is  so  iitexprei^sibly  touch- 

an,— "why?"                 %  ing  in  a  little  child;  not  an  affecta- 

"  He  called  this  morning,"  wa?  the  tion,  but  only  a  perfect  seriousness 

young  lady's  answer;  "—rather  an  and  earnestness  of  dii*ect  purpose, 

odd  thing,  I  thought."  The  transparent  purity  of  intention 

Odd?    I^ow  ?  "  makes  up  a  million-fold  for  the  funny 

''Well — I  never  saw  him  except  ignorance  and — sot  foolishness,  hut 

the  other  evening  when  Mr.  Scrope  — inexperience,  that  is  exhibited, 

hronght  him,  and  once  more  at  the  Adrian  waa  not  remarkably 

Solid 'irifi'.'^  neither  was  he  wise  enough  to  do 

"Iiut  if  he  has  been  properjy  intro-  any  harm  ;  but  ho  had  lived  more 

ducp<l,  he  may  call  again  and  try  to  "amongst  folks"  as  they  say  in  the 

establiiih  an   acquaintance,  may  he  country,  and  the  solemn  siitisfaction 

not  ?"  with  which  his  cousin  now  went  on  to 

"Yes  r- 1  guess  the  thing  that  tell  the  unwise  things  she  had  done 

puzzled  me  was,  his  taking  sneh  an  eaosed  in  him  a  curiona  mixture  of 
interest  in  all  of  us.  I  didn't  think  of  emotions  and  reflections,  which  how- 
It  until  he  had  gon^  bat  he  had  got  ever  with  a  reserve  partly  natural  and 
me  to  talk  about  almost  everybody  I  partly  acquired  he  did  not  utter  in 
know;  father,  Mr.  Button,  Ann,  her  words. 

mother  —  even  their  hired  girls  ;  Mr.  "Oh,"  observ'ed  Civille,  her  sweet 

Scrope,  yourself,  the  Solidarite,  Mxa,  heartfelt  low-pitched  full-tom'il  voice 

Babbles,  Miss  Griggs  " —  giving  a  womlerful  additional  inten- 

"  Griggs  1  "  —  repeated  Adrian,  a  sity  of  attractiveness   even  to  the 

little  startled—,    "  What  Griggs  ?"  baby-like  simplicity  of  her  confession, 

'*  Amelia    Griggs   the   medium.  Oh,  you  know  I  go  by  intuitions. 

Why?**  Mr.  Bird  is  good.   I  wanted  him  to 

"Oh,'*  said  Adrian,  with  an  eva*  know  all  about  my  friends.   I  gave 

sion*which  was  upon  a  perfectly  true  you  a  very  nice   charai  ter  indeed, 

pretext,  —  "it's  a  rather  odd  name,  cousin  Adrian.    I  told  him  how  un- 

You  know  there's  an  old  saying,  *  as  selfish  you  are,  and  how  you  don't 

merry  as  jrri;^s.'    A  medium,  is  she  ?  "  care  about  money,  and  how  you  are 

lie  remembered  the  allusion  to  spirit-  not  calculated  to  succeed  in  this  world. 
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unless  you  should  find  some  mission- 
azy  work  that  would  call  out  all  jour 
energies." 

"All  that,  Civille?"  said  Adrian, 
laughing,  —  "it's  more  good  than  I 
know  of  myself,  at  any  rate."  And 
lie  thought  in  his  own  mind,  "  A  nice 
zeoommendatkni  for  a  boaineit  man ! 
But  Biid  will  see  what  it  amounts  to, 
of  coufsel" 

''Many  thanks  for  the  favoraUe 
diagnosis,"  he  resumed  alond,  — 
"now  tell  me  all  you  said  of  the 
rest." 

So  she  did;  she  had,  so  to  speak, 
opened  her  mental-  photograph-album 
to  her  visitor,  and  confided  to  liim  her 
whole  private  collcM'tion  of  portraits. 
What  she  liad  told  was  not  very 
much  ;  the  innocent  observation  and 
judgments  of  a  very  intuitively  acting 
mind|  exalted,  moreover,  in  de'gree 
and  intensity  of  aetion  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  state  of  physical  ailment 
or  feebleness  or  suseeptibility  which 
was  for  the  time  at  least  fiMtened 
upon  her;  but  without  much  real 
knowledge  of  good,  and  with  none  of 
eviL  Adrian,  somewhat  astonished  as 
he  was  at  their  unreserve,  was  startled 
by  the  truthfulness  of  some  of  the 
points,  while  he  was  sure  that  some 
others  were  quite  mistakes.  However, 
he  made  very  little  comment,  but 
when  siie  ended  asked  what  she  had 
said  about  herself? 

"Myself?  — nothing." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Adrian, "  was  itnot 
yon  that  he  wanted  to  know  about?" 

"Perhaps  it  was — he  called  on 
me." 

"  Well,  —  don't  encourage  him  and 
then  pretend  to  be  astonished  at  his 

taking  encouragement." 

*'  That  would  be  flirting,"  decieed 
Civille  with  much  majesty.  "  I  am 
sure  you  would  not  say  so  to  me  in 
earnest.'' 


Adrian  hastened  to  disclaim.  But 
still,  he  took  the  liberty  of  intimating 
to  his  coubin  that  slie  was  quite  at- 
tractive enough  to  make  Mr.  Bird,  or 
anyl>o(ly  else,  in  love  with  her.  Tliia 
idea  the  young  lady  put  aside  with  a 
great  deal  of  decision,  and  when  Adri- 
an would  have  persisted,  she  told  him 
plainly  that  she  didnVwant  to  hear 
any  more  such  nonsense.  So  he  held 
his  peace ;  but  he  was  none  the  less 
and  yeiy  naturally,  of  <q»inion  that 
Bird's  interest  in  her  was  the  sole,  as 
it  was  a  sufficient,  reason  of  his  visit. 
Adrian  was  right,  too.  And  be  added 
in  his  own  thoughts  another  comment, 
no  less  just:  that  she  was  a  person^ 
of  much  too  ethereal  make  to  be  a 
suitable  companion  for  the  police  re- 
porter, good  fellow  and  man  of  sense 
though  he  was. 

Civille,  after  an  interval  of  silence, 
spoke  iirst,  as  if  she  had  in  the  mean- 
while been  pursuing  a  train  of  thought 
by  herself— like  the  Biver  Areihusa 
oomingvup  again  after  going  nnder- 
gionnd: 

"  I  shall  neyer  marry." 

The  solemn  tone  of  absolute  con- 
viction would  have  been  funny  enough 
if  Civille  hatl  been  a  hag  of  a  hun- 
dred. Being  a  t^ingularly  attractive 
young  woman,  it  was  very  iiuu  h  more 
so,  and  Adrian,  who  was  quick  enough 
to  see  the  ludicrous  side  of  things, 
had  to  pull  very  hard  to  pull  a  long 
face.  He  wished,  moreover,  to  quote 
signior  Benedick;  "When  I  said  I 
would  die  a  bachelor  I  did  not  know 
I  should  live  to  be  married."  But  he 
held  in  with  all  his  mighty  and  suc- 
ceeded in  coming  down  to  a  tone  of 
grave  and  cousinly  counsel. 

"My  dear  cousin,"  said  he ;  "  ereiy 
young  woman  who  is  worth  marrying 
at  all,  has  exactly  that  conviction 
some  time  or  other,  just  as,  they  say, 
any  one  who  can  become  an  orator  has 


•    _   


die  awfullest  frights  lest  he  cannot* 
It  may  be  true  of  jourself ;  but  you 
are  so  goixl  and  so  nice  and  I  like  you 
80  much  that  I  promise  you  when 
you  do  fall  in  love  I  won't  bring  up 
your  promise  against  you." 

"  Don't  "talk  so,  cousin  Adrian  ! 
'  Pall  in  love  ! '  If  you  could  under- 
stand how  disagreeable  the  phrase  is. 
I  oan  see  bow  s  woman  might  sacri- 
iloe  herself  to  make  another  penon 
happy.  Bat  to  risk  a  whole  life— 
and  other  liTee  too  —  on  the  chance 
of  an  emotion !  I  don't  think  I  am  in 
much  danger  of  it ! " 

"I  don't  think  so  either/'  said 
Adrian.  "  But  an  intuition  may  be 
both  emotional  and  correct.  And  a 
self-sacritice  such  as  jtJu  speak  of 
might  be  as  much  of  a  lihuulcr  as 
gambling  on  emotions.  Tlie  truth  is, 
there  is  no  blinder  emotion  than  self- 
sacrifice.    It  is  as  sightless  as  anger." 

An  immense  deid  of  comfort  ia 
taken  by  young  persons  of  abont  as 
ftirysars  and  as  little  experience  as  this 
eouple^  in. comparing  their  piofonnd 
naxuns  and  reflections.  TheconTorsa- 
tion  of  the  present  occasion  was  thus 
felt  It  continued  until  they  reached 
the  place  of  the  see-ance,  with  no 
rwult  in  particular  for  Civille,  wlio 
only  8p'>ke  whatever  came  into  hor  in- 
nocent fearless  mind,  and  w'.iose  ii^no- 
rance  of  tilings  and  people  in  general 
wxs  O'lly  exceeded  by  her  ignorance 
of  herself.  Adrian,  on  liis  part,  was 
a  little  older  and  wiser— but  he  was 
talking  witli  a  purpose.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  life  he  was  talking  and 
watching  in  order  to  form  a  deliberate 
jodgment  on  the  nature  and  oondi* 
tioQ  of  a  human  soul. 

Bat  he  could  not  feci  that  he  dis- 
eoiered  much,  and  as  he  put  questions 
orsug'^ested  distinctions  or  listened 
to^?plies,  he  kept  thinking  over  and 
orer  again  of  that  vast  spring  of  li?uig 


water  in  the  wild  Florida  woods,  whore 
the  visitor  looking  over  the  edge  of 
the  boat  is  frightened,  because  the 
water  is  so  absolutely  transparent  that 
he  sens  no  water.  Is  her  soul  so 
shallow  ?  Is  her  soul  so  deep  ?  Is  it 
only  utterly  transparent  ?  "  he  kept 
asking  and  asking, — and  his  inter 
est  in  her  as  a  fellow-being  in  puri^ 
as  a  relatlTe  who  might  be  endanger- 
ing the  lepotation  and  happiness  of 
a  large  circle  of  friends,  began  to 
take  the  specisd  additional  interest 
—to  him  excessiTely  attraetire,  —  of 
a  living  and  new  pnjblem  in  practical 
psychology.  Was  she  really  such  a 
solitary-hearted  thing?  It  might  be. 
The  suspicions  pointed  at  Civille  had 
not  made  the  least  lodgement  in  the 
honest  young  fellow's  clear  mind  ;  and 
this  being  so,  he  now  began  to  fe*l  that 
they  were  to  be  interpreted  as  the  re- 
action of  low  souls  against  another  too 
high  fi>r  them  |  that  perhaps  she  was 
really  too  good  to  lire  happily  amongst 
human  beings.  He  instinctively  rer- 
erenced  women  i  he  had  not  seen  so 
▼ery  much  of  CiTiUe^  it  is  true;  bnt 
all  that  he  had  seen  was  most  lovely ; 
and  he  was  almost  ready  even  now  to 
conclude  that  in  good  faith  she  ought 
always  to  live  single,  because  nobody 
would  ever  be  fit  to  possess  her. 

While  they  talked,  and  ho  consid- 
ered, they  IkuI  —  on  foot  or  by  street- 
car—  reached  that  dreary  l)k>ck  of 
houses  ou  the  south  side  of  Bleecker 
Street  between  Thompson  and  Sol* 
livan  some  distance  west  of  Broadway, 
called  Depan  Bow.  This  block,  in 
times  gone  by,  was  a  centre  of  magnifi- 
cence, having  a  paved  archway  pier> 
cing  the  building  between  each  two 
tenements  by  way  o(  parte  eochtre ; 
separate  wings  in  the  rear  for  offices 
and  servants'  rooms;  immense  big 
parlors  and  chambers  with  heavy  old 
fashioned  plaster  cornices  and  great 
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floriated  dabs  of  the  same  in  the  mid* 
die  of  the  ceilings  around  the  gas 
chandeliers,  as  if  piercing  the  ceil- 
ing had  made  a  very  bad  plaster  of 
Paris  sore  with  granulations ;  faded 
fresco  work  in  abundance ;  and  the 
like  reuiuindors  of  departed  glory. 
The  great  nierciiants  of  past  ages  — for 
the  grandeur  of  these  houses  belongs 
to  E  remote  New  Yoick  Oitj  antiquity 
of  at  least  twenly-fiTe  and  perhaps 
thirty  years  ago !  —  whose  households 
once  enliTeoed  these  abodes,  are  dead, 
or  are  inhabiting  far  more  gorgeous 
abodes  on  Murray  Hill  or  Fifth  Ave- 
nue ;  for  the  city  builds  itself  north- 
ward, and  its  rich  people  evacuate 
place  after  place,  leaving  each  locality 
deserted,  as  the  inhabitant  of  the  nau- 
tilus does  llie  successive  chambers  of 
his  shell.  Thus  the  great  Di  ikui 
Row  houses  are  rented  to  boarding- 
house-keepers  or  to  tenants  of  single 
rooms.  The  lofly  comfortless  caTems 
are  depressing  and  hornd;  it  is  like 
living  in  a  deserted  city  of  giants ;  one 
Is  tempted  to  suppose  tiiat  rich  men  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  were  all  twelve 
feet  high.  The  dismayed  tenant  tries 
in  vain  to  sp<  r<  te  himself  in  a  comer 
of  the  room  like  Uly>?«^s  in  the  cave 
of  Polypliomus ;  he  iVds  as  if  some 
mighty  ghost  would  s^tride  forth  upon 
him  in  the  night  and  eat  him;  and 
he  soon  flees  away  to  jift  k  a  smaller 
and  snugger  abode,  terrilied  into  the 
non-paymeut  of  even  the  insignificant 
lent  which  is  all  that  such  ill-adapted 
premises  will  bring. 

Such  mystical  and  ghostly  associfr- ' 
tions  however,  it  is  obvious,  make  such 
quarters  fittest  of  all  for  the  necro- 
mantic marvel-shop  of  the  Medium. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  to  this  spectral 
persoA,  a  real  ghost  would  be  a  real 
godsend  —  that  is,  supposing  the  Me- 
dium not  to  be  frightened. 

There  are  diflereut  kinds  of  mediums 


as  there  aie  of  spirit  communicatioiis. 

But  they  are  almost  all  alike  in  one 
thing  —  they  sell  their  revelations  for 
fifty  cents  apiece.  There  is  the  Heal- 
ing Medium,  whose  office  is  to  discern 
diseases  and  to  cure  them  ;  the  difter- 
ent  kinds  of  Test  Medium*  whose  mcs-  , 
sage  from  the  spirit  land  may  always 
he  stated  thns:  ''Ishowyonapnssle.  . 
If  you  can't  say  how  it  was  done^ 
then  it  follows  that  it  was  by  a  spirit. 
Price  fifty  cents."  There  is  the  Psy* 
cfaometrist,  who  reveals  character  from 
inspecting  a  toe-nail  or  a  lo<k  of  hair. 
There  is  the  Spirit  Artist,  who  paints 
or  draws  or  photographs  spirit-por- 
traits. There  is  the  Inspirational 
^ledium  or  Trance  S{)eakor ;  tlie 
Consulting  Business  Medium,  and  so 
on. 

The  meeting  of  this  evening  at  Mrs. 
Babbles'  room,  was  however  not  of 
any  of  these  sorts,  although  mediums 
of  more  than  one  of  these  established 
varieties  were  present.  It  was  of  still 
another  kind,  comparing  with  the 
others  somewhat  as  atheologipal  sem* 
inary  or  medical  school  compares  with 
the  settled  clergyman's  or  the  estab- 
lished physician's  operations.  It  was 
a  sort  of  school  of  the  prophets,  or  Col- 
lege de  Propaganda  Fide ;  and  the 
technical  spiritist  name  for  it  is,  "a 
developing  circle,"'  Like  all  activi- 
ties, the  spiritist  jthenomena  depend 
for  fulness  and  readiness  of  manifesta- 
tion a  good  deal  upon  practice  and 
habit.  Moreover,  Spiritism,  as  thus 
fitr  practised,  has  a  good  deal  of  the 
vampire  in  it.  This  is  because  it  has 
worked  on  and  through  the  nervous 
system,  which  of  all  the  human  sys- 
tems draws  most  directly  from  life- 
sources.  Whatever  acts  by  excitement 
of  the  nerves,  sucks  close  from  the 
very  spring-heads  of  life.  This  is  the 
reason  wliy  so  many  spiritists  dry  up 
80  and  grow  skinny.   Let  the  nerve- 


• 
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excitement  cease,  and  they  will  be-  looked  very  dark  and  mysterious  in 
come  as  fat  as  Christians.  the  deep  sliiwlow  of  the  place.  Open- 
New  iiicdiuins  must  be  found,  of  ing  this  door,  they  entered  a  roomy 
course,  from  time  to  time,  to  preserve  and  deserted-looking  hall,  uscemled  a 
the  apostolical  succession  and  to  spread  broad  staircase  along  one  of  the  wuUs, 
the  trae  doctrine.  An  spproTed  mode  and  after  one  or  two  tnms  in  eorridony 
for  this  purpose  is,  to  set  op  a  ''devel-  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  rear  room 
oping  circle,'' presided  over  by  persons  and  were  admitted.  The  room  was 
of  experience,  and  in  a  series  of  ses-  one  of  the  great  empty  gloomy  cham- 
sions  to  try  all  comers,  and  as  good  bers  proper  to  the  place  and  the  occa- 
suhjocts  shall  appear,  to  train  them  in  sion.  Its  floor  was  matted  instcuil  of' 
the  manifestations  and  work  them  carpeted,  thougli  it  wit*  winter.  The 
gradually  into  the  regular  professional  furniture,  which  would  have  Ik  en  sufiS- 
order.  •  ciently  abundant  and  comfortable  for 
CiTille,  even  in  perfect' health,  was  a  smijl  room,  seemed  like  a  Ibw  fm^ 
natuzally  as  sensitiTeasahealthyha-  lorn  sticks  of  things  neglected  in  a 
manbeingconldpossiblybe,  from  mere  Tsst  lmnber<^;arret.  Onlv  one  light 
puri^of  temperament,  and  fineness  was  homing;  not  a  gas-light  either, 
of  fibre  and  organization.  Unbealtby  but  one  of  those  very  ingenious  pi^ 
conditions  of  life — want  of  exercise,  tent  solar  somethings  that  burn  petro- 
of  sunlight,  of  fresh  air,  for  instance  leum  or  an  extract  of  if,  ti^t  always 
—  ha<l  recently  caused  her  to  drill  be-  smell  bad,  and  smell  tlie  w(-i>,e  ;is  you 
yond  the  line  of  iiealthy  sujjceptibility,  turn  them  down.  This  one  was  burn- 
both  in  mind  and  in  body,  and  the  quick  ing  very  dim  indeed,  and  conse<|ucu  Uy 
wits  of  her  spiritist  friends  had  with  "  smelt  like  fury,"  as  Adrian  couldn't 
considerable  delight  recognized  in  her  help  saying  to  •himself  He  was  des- 
the  qnfilities  for  a  medium  of  rare  and  perately  tempted  to  ask  Civille  if  it  was 
perhaps  uneqaaUed  powers.  Experi-  a  spirit  that  he  smelt.  Indeed,  in  this 
eneed  as  they  were  in  managing  their  investigation  of  his,  one  of  his  worst 
aifairs,  they  had  said  nothinj^  directly  terrors  was,  the  constant  recurrence 
to  her  of  any  ulterior  purpose,  but  of  things  that  were  ridiculous,  and 
had  with  much  shrewdness  confined  that  kept  distressing  him  with  stifled 
themselves  to  discussions  and  expla-  laughs  and  jokes.  But  he  watched 
nations  of  the  subject  gen^IIy  and  hia  thoughts  as  closely  as  Christian 
of  such  phenomena  as  she  had  herielf  in  passing  through  the  Yalley  of  the 
unde^one  or  witnessed ;  the  proper  Shadow  of  Death ;  for  ono  jeering 
method  being,  80  to  azxange  that  the  question  or  observation  would  have 
novice  shall  seem  to  acquire  by  her  hopelessly  destroyed  his  whole  enter- 
•wn  seeking  and  her  own  fin<ling,  -prise.  Of  course  the  fiuinier  it  was, 
the  mysterious  powers  or  knowledges  the  harder  it  was  to  be  grave,  and  the 
which  are  to  fascinate  her  into  a  pro-  graver  lie  was,  the  funnier  things 
fesso]^  Acquirements  thus  made  became  \  and  the  poor  fellow  passed 
are  moat  treasured ;  convictions  thus  through  some  awful  struggles  accord- 
reached  aie  as  nearly  impregnable  as  ingly. 

human  oonTictkma  can  be.  Several  men  and  women  were  sit- 

Adrian  and  Civille,  passing  under  ting  in  silence  round  a  table  at  the 

one  of  the  archways,  stopped  at  a  further  side  of  the  dim  room.  The 

door  midway  in  one  side  of  it,  that  woman  who  had  admitted  them,  recog- 
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nizcd  Civille,  greeted  her  in  a  quiet 
half-whisper,  and  looked  at  Adrian. 

"  My  cousin,  Mr.  Chester,"  explained 
Civille,  also  in  a  low  tone;  ''lie  is 
inurh  interested  in  our  inquiries. 
Adrian,  tliis  is  Mrs.  Hubbies." 

Adrian  fell  readily  into  the  eolemn 
manner  and  almost  sonndless  utter- 
aoce  which  he  recognized  as  the  con- 
▼entiooal  fathlon  of  the  place.  Hovr 
ooiild  he  without  impoliteneu  do  other- 
wise? So  he  briefly  expieseed  hie 
assent)  and  hb  esEpectationa  of  en* 
Ughtenment 

''Come  and  bo  seated,"  said  Mrs. 
Babbles.  She  led  them  towards  the 
table,  and  made  iroom  for  Civille  be- 
tween two  men  and  for  Adrian  a  little 
way  off  between  two  women.  Was 
this  a  preeautioa  against  any  possible 
conspiracy?  It  is  the  invariable  rule 
to  divide  companies  in  this  way  at 
these  meetings,  at  any  rate. 

The  company,  eight  or  ten  In  num- 
ber, were  sitting  lound  the  tab]e>  each 
with  the  right  hand  lying  on  the 
table,  the  left  being  superimposed  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  next  neighbor. 

The  session  occupied  about  an 
hour.  Most  of  this  time  was  occu- 
pied in  gravely  and  earnestly  sitting 
perfectly  still  very  hard  in  the  dark. 
Once  or  twiee  the  people  sanj^  some 
verses,  of  an  indeterminate  hortatory 
kind,  aW>ut  lovinjj;  and  so  on,  to  such 
old  tunes  a.s  JJalernia  and  Golden 
Ilill.  From  time  to  time,  Mrs.  bab- 
bles, who  seemed  to  be  the  ruler  of 
the  feast,  would  ask  in  a  low  tone, 

''Is  any  spirit  present?"  ''Does 
any  spirit  wish  to  communicate  with 
us?" 

Adrian  could  not  sing,  as  he  did 

not  know  the  words  used;  but  he 
could  hear  Civille's  clear  sweet  full 
voice  amidst  the  nasal  head  tones 
that  all  the  rest  of  them  used.  Ever 
and  anon,  in  the  dimuessi,  one  or  an- 


other of  the  patient  sitters  drew  a 
long  breath,  or  changed  posture.  The 
noises  of  the  street  came  only  muffled 
and  dulled,  to  the  remote  room,  in 
such  a  way  us  almost  to  show  olf  and 
heii^hten  the  silence.  Adrian,  not 
expectinj;  any  thing  in  particular, 
and  not  very  credulous,  wa.>*  however 
imaginative  and  impressible.  The 
darkness  and  silence,  the  mysterious 
expectancy  of  the  rest,  seemed  to 
intensify  his  senses.  M oie  than  once^ 
at  Mn.  Babbles'  questions,  he  fim- 
eied  he  heard  some  faint  knocks  or 
snaps  in  the  table  before  him,  or  in 
the  floor  beneath;  but  he  held  hia. 
peace;  no  one  else  seemed  to  liear 
them  ;  lie  judged  that  it  was  his  own 
excited  fancy. 

All  at  once  Adrian  was  aware  that 
there  was  a  commotion  within  the 
breast  of  his  left-hand  neighbor,  a 
woman.  She  gave  three  or  four  deep 
and  vigorous  sighs,  almost  groans. 
Then  she  withdrew  her  hand  for  a 
moment  from  under  Adrian's^  and 
smote  her  breast  therewith  repeated- 
ly. Then  she  turned  to  Adrian  and 
spoke  with  awful  solemnity,  but  in 
the  low  Toice  which  was  the  rule  : 

"  I  have  a  communication  for  you." 

*'  It  will  give  me  preat  pleasure  to 
receive  it,"  nuirmund  the  favored 
youth,  with  e(|ual  gravity. 

"  I  am  impressed,"  continued  the 
fair  speaker,  "  that  j'ou  are  in  near 
relations  with  the  lady  who  came 
with  you." 

*  "That's  veiy  extraordinaiy,"  an- 
sweted  Adrian,  throwing  into  his 
▼oice  a  tone  of  as  much  astonishment 
aa  he  could  assume  »  "  very  extraor- 
dinary, indeed.  We  are  cousins  — 
not  very  near  though,  and  we  like 
each  other  very  much." 

This  was  a  sufficiently  presumptu- 
ous claim,  no  doubt,  in  its  assertion 
as  to « Civille's  sentiments  j  but  the 
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artfdl  young  man  bad  on  the  moment  with  a  red  face  and  struiglit  hair,  got 

coDcelf«d  the  wicked  idea  <^  fbziiiflh-  up,  somewhat  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of 

ing  the  mediatn  a  liint  ibr  more  xer-  coarse,  placed  a  chair  before  Civillei 

ebtionfli  just  to  see  how  it  would'  and  seating  himself  in  it,  wonld  have 

vio/k.  taken  her  hands.   She  however  looked 

Tes,"  resumed  the  medium,  with  to  Mn.  Babbles  and  then  toward  Adri- 

a  st'lf-satisBed  manner,  ''all  comrou-  an,  saying, 

nications  from  the  spirit-land  through      ''I  prefer  my  cousin,  Mrs.  Bab- 

me  have  always  been  perfectly  relia-  bles." 

ble.    I  have  great  power  of  discern-      The  big  man  rose  up  readily  enough, 

ing  trutii.    You  would  try  in  vain  to  Adrian  had  cxptnionced  a  pn-tt y  sharp 

conceal  it  from  me.    I  am  impressed  {<hockof  ang<'r  at  tlio  iiieaof  tliis  rath- 

tliat  you  are  to  be  very  happy  with  er  greasy-looking  person  toucliing  Ci- 

jour  rhust'ii  coin paniou."  ville,  and  he  was  extremely  pleaded  to 

That  is  a  very  pleasant  message/  find  that  she  felt  the  same  pnjudice. 

observed  Adrian,  gravely,  but  amused  It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  he  hinl- 

at  the  soocess  of  his  little  trick.   He  self  took  a  liberty  in  tondiiug  her. 

did  not  notify  the  seeiess  that  his  Few  people  reason  in  that  way.  The 

diosen  companion  was  Miss  Ann  definition  of  rig^t  and  wrong  which 

Bnttoa.  the  Bushman  chief  gave  to  his  cate- 

As  DO  further  messages  or  manifes-  chising  spiritual  fiither  the  missionary 

tatioDscould  be  coaxed  from  the  spirit-  -—net  result  of  many  anxious  lessons 

land,  the  chief  priestess  after  a  time  —is  more  ot  less  tiie  rule  for  moetof 

piggested  that  as  the  conditions  were  us  —   It  is  wrong  for  another  man  to 

in  that  respect  apparently  unfavora-  take  away  my  wives  ;  it  is  right  for  me 

ble,  the  exercises  of  the  occasion  to  take  away  his." 
ihould  be  varied.  Adrian  sat  down,  and  under  the 

"  Many  lovely  things  "  observed  instructions  of  tlie  experienced  Mrs. 

ilrs.  Babbles,  with  seriousness,  "  have  Babbles,  first  made  a  tew  magnetic 

already  come  to  us  through  inspiration  passes  from  Civille's  forehead,  down 

is  thetcance  state.  It  has  been  strong-  her  arms ;  and  then  took  her  hands  in 

ly  impressed  upon  me,  to-day,  that  his^  crossing  arms  howerer,  so  that 

nch  revelations  are  now  about  usy  and  right  held  right  and  left  left.  Thtf 

m  awaiting  a  suitable  medium.  Per-  grasp  which  he  was  shown  is  peenliar ; 

baps  our  dear  firiend  Hiss  Van  Braam,  thumb  is  laid  against  thumbs  and  tha 

will  consent  to  permit  any  communi-  fingers  of  each  hand  clasped  over  the 

cations  which  may  be  offered  through  other,  lying  across  its  back,  so  that 

lier  ?  Professor  Pawson  Clawsma  said  the  palms  are  firmly  pressed  together, 

Miss  Van  Braam  was  a  seer  already,  as  magnetic  surfaces. 
I  am  sure  she  will  not  refuse  to  help       "  What  am  I  to  do  ?  "  asked  Adli- 

forward  the  great  cause  ?  "  an  ;  "  do  I  make  no  motions  ? 

Ci\  illo,  slowly,  and,  Adrian  thought  No  ;  sit  still,  and  be  perfectly 
reluctantly,  arose  frouj  licr  place  at  the  calm,"  said  Mrs.  Babbles  ;  "  let  your 
table,  and  took  an  arm-chair  which  thoughts  be  concentrated  upon  the 
Hit.  Babbles  placed  for  her,  and  a  subject,  and  your  will  be  firm  and  stesr 
liMe  more  light  was  now  turned  on.  dy  that  she  shall  pass  under  your  con- 
One  of  ihe  two  men  between  whom  trol,  and  sleep.  Lool(  steadily  at  the 
CiTiDe  hsd  been  sittings  a  Mg  ftUow  point  between  her  eyebrows.  And  let 
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jm  tboagbts  be  kind  and  well  wieb- 
lug  •  and  be  open  to  all  good  influen- 
ces from  any  spirits  that  may  be  near 
yon;  in  a  peaceful  hannony  with  the 

nniverse  around." 

Adrian  did  so.  It  was  easy  enough 
to  wish  well  to  the  spiritual  and  love- 
ly girl  who  reclined  before  him.  As 
if  any  human  being  could  wish  her 
otherwise  than  well  t  he  said  to  him- 
self. 

So  he  collected  his  conscioosness, 
and  snbetituted  for  the  ordinazy  swift 

eueoessions  of  his  thoughts,  one  single 
quiet,  but  steady  and  concentrated 
volition.  "  Sleep,  Civille  ! "  he  con- 
tinuously willed. 

The  others  sat  around  in  silence,  or 
with  a  few  scarcely  audible  words,  now 
and  then.  Adrian,  although  he  pro- 
jectedso  to  speak — much  of  his 
conscious  life  in  the  effort  of  will  which 
he  directed  toward  his  lovely  cousin, 
yet  had  iibuiidaiice  of  con.-^iMotisnfss 
left  to  consider  the  situation  in  whicii 
for  the  Urst  time  in  his  life,  he  found 
himself:  close  to  singularly  attractive 
young  woman,  in  actual  contact  with 
her  pevBon,  and  aware  that  she  was 
deliberately  sunendering  herself  to 
him,  to  receive  his  commands,  to  do 
his  will,  to  obey  him.  For  a  few  mo- 
•roents,  the  largo  soft  pathetic  deep 
gray  eyes  looked  straight  into  the 
strong  clear  blue  ones.  Then,  while 
Adrian  looked,  very  slowly, very  steadi- 
ly, under  his  gase  the  translttcent 
white  lids  floated  downward  orer  iris 
and  ey^  and  were  sealed  shut.  Cl^iUe 
smiled  ftintly,  and  with  a  little  sigh 
and  a  nestling  movement  laid  her 
head  upon  the  back  of  the  chair ;  she 
whispered,  I'm  so  t^leepy  ! and  was 
silent :  and  then  her  breathing  became 
regular,  like  a  pulse,  and  with  the 
smile  still  on  her  lips,  she  was  asleep. 

Is  this  magn^tiaing  ?  Adrian  asked 
himself —it  is  mora  like  being  mag- 


netiaed!— Ibr  a  feeling  utterly  new 
to  him  —  such  as  he  had  ncTer 
dreamed  could  exist  in  any  one,  or  for 
any  thing, — a  warm  living  breath, 
as  it  seemed,  but  it  was  a  deep  throb 
of  emotion  too,  swept  over  him  or 
around  him,  a.s  if  from  some  inli- 
uite  depth  J  or  it  Wiis  as  if  he  felt 
tha^  in  those  moments  his  own  life 
budded  and  bloomed  as  a  flower  be^ 
fore  his  eyesy  into  its  perfect  opening. 
"What  excess  of  sweetness,*'  the  feel- 
ing waa  — -  for  it  oould  not  reach  words, 
nor  be  contained  in  them  —  "  What 
excess  of  sweetness,  to  l>e  permitted 
80  near  to  one  so  lovely  ! "  Nor  was 
that  all ;  for  even  while  he  felt  this 
ineffiiUe  influx,  as  it  seemed  to  him, 
feom  some  unheard-of  spiritual  Eden, 
from  a  yet  farther  distance,  from  a 
depth  infinitely  within  that  other 
depth,  a  still  profounder  throb,  a  still 
more  moving  emotion,  a  .still  lovelier 
consciousness  oyiencd  and  bloomed  and 
arose  upon  or  around  or  witliin  him 
—  "We  are  one!"  was  this  thought. 
And  for  the  time  being,  it  was  assur- 
edly so.  The  mimetic  union  is  even 
mystically  perfect.  It  required  a  na- 
ture as  intuitionsl  as  Adrian's,  how- 
ever, to  feel  it  so  instantly  and  so  folly. 

But  it  was  not  his  office  to  experi- 
ence emotions  or  delifrht  himself  in 
dreams  of  his  own  ;  and  witli  a  reso- 
lute effort  he  directed  lii.s  mind  as 
wholly  as  h^  could  to  the  beautiful 
passive  girl  bef<ne  him,  and  away 
from  his  own  consciousnesses.  Per- 
haps ten  minutes  passed  in  this  si- 
lence, the  soft  pulses  of  the  joined 
hands  throbbing  against  each  other 
until  Adrian  fancied  that  streams  of 
vital  force  intermingled  and  ex- 
changed through  the  ma^ic  ring  of 
their  arms  almost  as  perceptibly  as 
running  water. 

«Ask  her  if  she  is  asleep/'  said 
Hn.  BabUei^  softly. 
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"Axe  yoo  asleepi  Civille?  "  curious  questions  were  being  put,  some 

There  was  ao  effbrt  to  ^eak ;  bat  others  all  at  once  occurred  to  Adrian, 

tiie  delicate  lipe  framed  no  distinct  which  he  pmceeded  to  put  lor  him- 

void.   In  a  few  momenta  more  how-  sell^  and  to  which  he  received  answem 

•fe^  repeating  the  question,  enfinced  unexpectedly  definite.   It  was  rea- 

with  a  special  yolition  and  command  sonable  to  suppose^  Adrian  however 

to  reply;  an  articnkto    Yes  "  wa^  reflected,  that  these  questions^  being 

given,  and  the  sensitive  was  fully  tn  put  with  a  vivid  actual  interest  of  the 

rapport  with  the  magnetic^r;  sur-  asker's  own,  may  have  carried  a  great 

prisingly  fully,  considering  tlio  sTiort  deal  more  power  with  them  for  that 

time  and  extent  of  their  magnetic  reason,  and  thus  may  have  evolved  a 

relation.    A  number  of  questions  were  corresponding  exertion  of  mind  in  the 

suggested         the  comi)any,  put  by  clairvoyant.    Still,  tlie  replies,  tlmugh 

Adrian,  and  answered  with  more  or  remarkably  pat  and  terse  in  wording, 

loas  coherence  by  Civille.    They  were  were  articulated  in  a  slow  ditlicuU  way, 

sufficiently    commonplace  ;      Were  as  if  the  speaker  were  impeded  or 

there  any  spizito  about?  What  sphere  weighed  down  or  held  back, 

hsd  she  got  into?   What  is  old  A  business  offer  has-been  made  to 

Ur.  Blown  doing  now^  at  Ko.  666  me/'  asked  Adrian.  "Shall  I  accept 

Eleventh  Avenue?  Can  you  go  to  it?" 

Eaiope?  to  t]ie  North  Pole?  What  «No.'' 

an  the  prospects  of  the  Cause  ?  Adri-  I  am  interested  about  another  bus* 

an  couldn't  help  thinking  that  his  incss  matter,  involving  much  moosy 

channing  victim — for  the  feeling  that  abroad.    Will  it  succeed  ?  " 

she  was  helpless,  a  victim,  kept  com-  "  No  money  will  come." 

iag  up  in  his  mind, — showed  ex-  Then  the  thought  occurred  to  Adri- 

cellent  good  sense  in  her  replies;  for  an — if  he  could  veil  his  questions  so 

they  were  little,  except  "  I  can't  see;  as  to  be  safe  before  these  strangers, 

it  is  all  cloudy ;  there  is  somebody,  to  ask  his  prophetess^  about  matters  of 

that  I  don't  recognize ;  it  is  cold ; "  far  other  importance  than  even  the 

and  so  ou  \  for,  he  said  to  himself,  I  great  Mr.  Button's  publication  bust- 

ahonld  have  said  just  about  Uie  same  I  ness,  or  the  vast  Sevope  Estate  in 

But  the  company  weie  still  mora  England. 

edified;  for,  Sirs.  Babbles  said,  it  was  «  Thoce  is  still  another  matter  in 

beyond  all  expectetion  that  in  so  which  I  am  inlerested,  along  with  a 

dioitatime  anyone  should  become  persofn  who  is  concerned  with  both 

m strongly  clairvoyant;  and  the  sub-  those  other  affairs.    That  person  I 

jsety  she  observed,  would  obviously  dreamed  about,  Wednesday  night.'' 

VBiysoon  become  an  independent  dair^  "  CanU  catrh  you  I  " 

voyant  investigator.  At  this  repl}',  which  was  not  so  much 

"Independent  how?"  asked  Adrian,  an  answer  to  any  thing  at  the  rao- 

"Cau  go  into  the  trance  state  by  ment  in  Adrian's  conscious  thoughts, 

hmelf,  whenever  she  wishes,"  was  as  it  was  a  solution  to  the  excessively 

the  reply.       You  are  so  good  a  mag-  disagreeable  problem  of  his  dream 

netizer,  and  your  magnetism  is  so  con-  about  being  chased  by  Miss  Button^ 

genial,  that  you  will  carry  her  forward  Adrian  was  much  startled.   But  ha 

v«y  rapidly."  asked  again,  with  a  distinct  sense  of 

Now  whfla  these  vague  ok  nwid|j  nuining  a  risk: 
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'^Some  one  has  1)een  stealing. 
Who  is  it?" 
*<  TKb  other  one" 

Adrian  could  mnke  nothing  out  of 
this;  tho  very  clerk  wlio  liiid  de- 
nounced lior,  it  ini^ht  mean  —  or  the 
very  detective  wlio  ^v;ls  sliu' lowing 
her.  Jjut  in  spite  of  him  these  lour 
answers  delivered  in  the  slow  i»lm 
way,  and  with  the  delaying  articQla- 
tion  of  the  m^netic  sleep,  impressed 
him  exceedingly.  He  could  not  help 
a  conviction  that  they  luiglit,  whether 
or  not  they  actually  did,  convey 
Icnowledcro  from  some  source  or  by 
some-  cliaimel  other  tiian  tlie  ordiuiiry 
ones.  But  he  judged  it  not  best  to 
venture  any  further;  and  so  be  let  go 
of  his  eonsin^s  handa^  and  after  leav- 
ing her  alone  for  a  few  moments,  sum- 
moned her  out  of  her  sleep  by  the 
usual  mode  of  reversed  passes*  After 
congratulations  from  the  company, 
Adrian  and  Civille  took  leave,  as  they 
had  still  to  visit  the  riiilosopher  of 
the  Germ,  and  devote  another  hour 
to  investi plating  the  New  Universe. 
Does  a  truly  philosophic  mind  require 
more  than  an  hour  to  investigate  a 
universe  ? 

They  reached  the  abode  of  the  great 
and  philosopliic  being  whom  they  were 
to  meet,  without  dith<iiUy,  Civille, 
to  Adrian's  pleasure,  and  somewhat  to 
his  surprise,  saying  in  reply  to  an 
inquiry,  that  she  was  not  only  not 
fatigued,  but  refreshed  rather,  by  her 
excursion  into  dreamland.  And  she 
inquired  in  turn  if  he  were  not  tired 
in  consequence  of  sending  her  thither. 
Noiy  not  at  alL 

CHAFTEB  XVIL 

Grkat  and  exceptional  souls  natu- 
rally gather  into  great  and  exceptional 
communities.  .Where  vast  numbers 
cl  homan  beings  wo  ciowdedi  heiqped| 


rammed  together  as  the  enormouf 
forces  of  human  passions  and  pursuits 

drive  and  compress  them  in  great 
cities,  there  are  stirring  tlie  immense 
powers  that  great  adininistative  mindS 
hjve  to  wield,  there  art'  living  the  in- 
quiring and  waiting  souls  that  great 
teachers  yearn  tu  instruct,  there  are 
heaped  and  heaping  treasures  such 
as  the  ambitious  merchant  longs  to 
amass,  which  the  ambitious  thief  or 
gambler  or  stock-specuiator  longs  to 
get  away  from  somebody  else.  Napo- 
leon, Cuvier,  Laffitte,  Cartouche,  e.ach 
could  not  but  come  to  Paris.  Roths- 
child, Carlylc,  Miller,  Zadkiel,  could 
not  but  rcsi<le  in  Londoy.  And  Astor 
and  Stewart,  or  Jacob  Little  and  James 
Fisky  Horace  Greeley  or  Bill  Tweed|  . 
Doctor  Brandreth  or  Ux.  Vanderbilt^ 
Mr.  Bamum  or  Mr.  Tarbox  Button, 
or  that  great  and  ptofound  genius  S. 
P.  Quinby  Anketell,  A.M.,  the  Elu- 
cidator  uf  the  New  Universe,  eoiibl  not 
but  live  in  New  York.  The  vaster 
the  ambition,  the  loftieror  more  strange 
the  doctrine,  in  like  proportion  is  it 
more  indispensable  that  it  come  to 
the  great  city.  If  your  teachings  can  • 
be  received  by  only  one  soul  in  a 
thousand,  then  in  a  whcJe  state  of  a 
million  of  population  you  could  have 
V)ut  a  thoii^and  followers,  and  you  can 
neither  liud  them  nor  assemble  them. 
But  in  a  citvof  a  million,  thevcan  all 
meet  you  any  evening.  Mr.  Anketell 
was  therefore  meet  of  all  impelled  to 
come  to  Kew  York;  fi>r  his.  views 
were  —  if  there  is  any  truth  in  arith- 
metic —  one  hundred  times  as  vast  as 
any  just  referred  to.  For  the  Anke- 
tellicalists  were  at  the  time  of  Adrian's 
visit  not  over  about  ten  in  number. 
New  York  is  reckoned  —  snl>urbs  and 
all  —  at  a  million  souls.  Hence,  it  is 
obvious,  Mr.  Anketell  could  find  but 
one  mind  in  a  hundred  thousand,  in- 
■tead  of  one  in  a  thonsandf  that  wai 
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aible  to  leeeire  his  doctrine ;  he  was 
acootdinglj  exactly  a  hundied-fold 
the  mofe  pressed  ond  driTen  into  New 
York.  Gould  reasoning  be  more  oon- 

duslre  ? 

Mr.  Anketeirs  residence  was  a  re- 

«pertabIe-lookiDg  house  on  a  cross 
street,  not  very  far  from  Madison 
Square,  and  between  ^ladison  and 
Fourth  Avenues.  It  was  wliat  is  called 
an"English  bjisemcnt  "house,  having 
a  door  only  one  step  above  the  sidewalk 
in.-tt-ad  of  at  the  top  of  a  lung  llight 
of  steps,  and  having  within  this  door 
s  small  sitting-room  at  the  front, 
iHiUe  the  hall  led  past  it  back  to  the 
itsirsi  and  past  them  to  a  larger  room 
filling  the  rear  half  of  the  ground 
floor.  This  was  occupied  at  present 
as  a  dining-room  and  sitting-room 
both;  for  the  exigencies  of  the  cause 
to  which  Mr.  Anketell  was  devoting 
his  life  liad  at  the  moment  somewhat 
cMwded  the  estabUsliment.  To  tell 
tlif  truth,  besides  tlic  philosophers 
own  family,  lie  was  at  present  pro- 
siiilng  ovt-r  the  whole  band  of  his 
declared  followers,  assembled  within 
Usboasehold. 

"S.  P.  Qainby .  Anketell »  read 
Adrian  as  they  reached  the  door» 

S.  P.  Q.  A.  —  Senatns  Popolus  Que 
Anericanns.  Kot  a  bad  set  of  initials 
fir  the  leader  <rf  such  a  movement  as 
this.  '  —  And  between  the  ringing  of 
the  bell  and  the  opening  of  the  door 
he  told  Civille  of  a  sign  he  remem- 
bered to  have  seen  at  a  silversmith's 
in  Fulton  Street.  Its  four  initials, 
the  mighty  ancient  qnatcruion  of  S. 
P.  Q.  R.  had  attracted  him ;  but  on 
approaching,  instead  of  the  sonorous 
"Senatus  Populus  Que  Komanus," 
W  foand  the  practical  business  an- 
iMniceinent  Silver  Plate  Quickly 
Itepsiied."  « It  was  like  the  dust  of 
Alflsander  stopping  a  beer-barre  V  he 
lud.  But  after  his  fiishion,  he  irrer- 
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erently  figured  to  himself  another 
meaning  for  Mr.  Anketell's  initials^ 
but  which  he  did  not  think  proper  to 
repeat  to  his  companion^  nor,— he 

hoped  —  must  she  necessarily  be  re- 
ferred to  in  the  same.  This  was, 
"Silly  People  Quickly  Attracted." 

While  lie  moralized,  they  were 
shown  into  the  waiting-room,  and 
asked  to  .^iit  for  a  few  minutes. 
Adrian  improved  the  occasion  to  ask 
('ivillo  about  the  position  of  Mr. 
Anketeirs  doctrines  as  related  to  those 
of  Spiritism. 

Anketellicalismi"  answered  the 
young  lady,  with  the  exceeding  funny 
gravity  of  a  young  lady's  metaphysi- 
cal utterances,  ''neither  asserts  nor 
denies.  It  includes  and  reconciles  all 
other  belie&.  Its  roots  are  so  much 
deeper  than  any,  that  from  it  they 
ean  all  bo  traced,  and  by  it  can  all 
bo  explained  and  combined." 

"  Then  it  goes  yet  deeper,"  com- 
mented Adrian,  than  the  famous 
preacher's  statement  that '  every  great 
truth  is  composed  of  two  incompatible 
extremes '  7  " 

« I  never  heard  that  thought,"  said 
GiviUe.  « But  it  is  Mr.  Anketell's. 
All  truth  is  his." 

"Well,"  said  Adrian,  "yes.  All 
truth  is  every  man's.  In  that  wealth, 
monopoly  is  not  to  be  feared  ;  we 
may  all  amass  our  utmost.  So  that 
even  Napoleon's  saying  of  '  The  tools 
to  him  that  can  ust;  them,'  loses  its 
bad  meaning  if  trutlis  are  the  t<K>ls. 
Then  one  can  believe  in  the  spirit 
doctrines  and  in  Mr.  Anketell's  too?" 

"  Why,  of  course,"  said  tire  young 
ladyj  "but  they  are  truths — facts 
—  not  doctrines.  But  let  him  tell 
you  himself,''  she  added,  for  steps 
approached,  and  a  tall  man  entered 
from  the  rear  room. 

"  My  dearest  child,"  he  said,  in  a 
aolem|k  dear  voice,  "welcome.  The 
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■pint  of  the  place  lacked  you^"  And 
taking  her  hand,  he  pfessed  it{  and 
held  it,  as  Adrian  observed,  longer 
than  was  absolutely  necessary. 

Civille  introduced  Adrian,  as  her 
cousin,  and  a  sincere  inquirer  alter 
new  truth. 

"  Most  ngoiced  to  xeoeiTe  you/'  said 
Mr.  Anketdli  in  the  Bame  solemn  clear 
▼oieob  ^  Bnt^  my  child,'' — he  turned 
to  Civille,  "there  is  no  new  truth. 
All  truth  is  eternal;  witfiont  hegin- 
ning  or  end." 

"But,"  suggested  Adrian,  "until 
our  oxisteiico  becomes  unconditional, 
we  must  use  conditioned  wordii,  muut 
we  not?  Is  it  not  practically  oonecty 
therefore^  to  hare  a  word  <new'? 
It  means,  as  to  troths,  not  troths 
just  manufactured,  but  troths  just 
found ;  —  New  to  me,  if  I  never  found 
them  before  ?  " 

While  Adrian  spoke,  he  and  ]\[r. 
Ankt'tell  looked  straight  into  each 
other's  eyes.  Tho  great  Reformer 
ins  a  tsU  and  rather  slender  person, 
decently  enoagh  dad  in  hlac^  &ir, 
with  light  Uuo  watchful  eyes,  a  blood« 
less  face,  a  sharp  high  projecting 
fiwehead,  thin  features,  intelligent 
enough,  marked  \vit*li  tliought,  and 
with  a  look  of  preternatural  pjrayity. 
Adrian,  summing  bim  up  in  his  swift 
intuitional  way,  felt,  rather  than 
thought,  that  he  disliked  him.  But 
this  may  have  been  because  the  Be- 
ftrmer  was  so  rery  paternal  with 
Civille.  However,  the  watchful  fiuie 
smiled  as  Adrian  ended,  and  the  great 
thinker  condescended  to  approve. 

Ah  !  "  he  said,  "  tbi.s  i.s  a  singu- 
larly acute  mind.  A  just  distinction. 
But  the  New  Language  —  which  Mr. 
Jobraker  is  advocating  in  my  behalf, 
will  obnate  each  questions.  My  new 
categories  of  thought  aad  speech  will 
InreTer  prevent  any  confusion  b^ 
tween  the  absolate  and  the  leladTe. 


One  word  per  thought^  —  one  thought 

per  word." 

Ah,"  said  Adrian,  «  Then  the  new 
language  is  yours  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  iussented  Mr.  Anketell,  with 
visible  uuobtrusiveness  —  "  merely 
one  of  the  departments  of  the  New 
Univeise.  But,  my  young  friends, 
The  Germ  was  upon  development 
when  you  rang.  Come  in  and  take 
part  in  our  little  conference.  I  was 
just  setting  forth  the  sum  of  the 
New  Universe,  as  it  reached  me  this 
morning  at  half  past  ten  precisely. 
I  biive  improved  two  epithets  aud  a 
deiiuitiou  i^ince  last  week." 

And  while  Adrian  oonndered  briefly 
within  himself  how  deep  and  broad  a 
Uni?erse  that  oould  Iw  which  two 
epithets  and  a  definition  could  im- 
prove,  Mr.  Anketell  showed  them  into 
the  dining  room,  where,  around  tho 
extension  table  —  now  only  set  with  a 
comuKJU  red  damask  cover  on  wliich 
lay  a  few  papers  and  writing  materials 
— sat  the  whole  strength  of  the 
company,  so  to  qpeak :  a  whole  New 
Universe  in  one  dingy  back  room. 
Such  is  the  concentrative  ipight  of 
Mind! 

The  little  band  who  were  here  incu- 
bating,—  if  one  may  suy  so  —  upon 
tho  Egg  of  the  Future,  seemed  to 
Adrian,  glancing  round  the  room  as  • 
he  took  bis  seat,  like  a  rarefied  ex- 
tract of  tiie  SoUdaritS  da  VAvmir, 
Indeed,  most  if  not  all  of  them  were 
members  of  that  extremely  resectable 
body.  The  chief  difference  between  the 
two  assemblages  was  in  their  spirit ; 
for  while  the  units  of  the  Solhlnrlte 
were  even  ludicrously  centrifugsil  in 
their  tendency,  there  was  evident 
here  an  equally  predominant  spirit 
of  perfectly  unconditional  acquiescent 
dlsdpleship^  The  two  conditions  may 
just  as  welloo-ezist  in  the  same  mind 
as  the  npioar  of  the  boys  in  reeeasi 
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along  with  their  Btillness  in  schjool- 
houre. 

Mr.  ADketell  touk  a  chair  at  one 
end  of  the  table. 

« Perhaps,"  he  said,  widi  hiB  gnye 
manner  and  dear  articulation,  Sir. 
Home  will  read  my  anmmaij  once 
Doie  from  the  beginning.  We  have 
a  new  friend  on  this  occasion ;  and  it 
is  well  that  Miss  Van  Braam  should 
receive  the  new  statement  as  com- 
pleted. Great  things  depend  upon  it^ 
and  upon  her." 

Mr.  Morue,  a  good  lookinj:^  yoiinii; 
fellow  with  a  ^weet  expres.sion  and 
fine  soft  dark  eves,  bowed  and  com- 
plied. The  statements  which  iio  read 
coutaiued  very  much*  that  was  —  but 
is  it  not  impertinent  to  assume  to 
praise  snch  things?  Let  a  few  sen- 
tences suffice  \  and  write  for  curculan 
containing  summary  of  the  New  Uni- 
vene^  to  S.  P..Quinhy  Anketell,  Hew 
Toik  City,  enclosing  Fil^  cents. 

MR-   M0UUE'.S  RIADIXG. 

All  that  exists  is  either  Action  or 

Result. 

This  is  true  throughout  the  Uni- 
verse. 

Therefore  it  ia  true  in  symbol  as 
veil  as  in  fact. 

VoSce  is  a  symbol  of  fact 

In  Voice  the  sound  is  Action;  it 
tenninates  in  Besnlt. 

Therefore  all  Language  frUa  into 
these  two : 

1.  Soand.    2.  Stop. 

The  first,  because  the  easiest  of  all 
possible  Sounds  is  the  open  Ah!  — 
when  tho  mouth  opens,  an<I  we  vocal- 
ize. The  tirst  of  all  possible  stops  is 
'id  !  —  when  the  mouth  shuts  and  we 
are  silent. 

We  have  therefore  the  One  Eternal 
Word; 

▲BXl 

(Hue  the  speaker  Tocalind  with 


much  power,  giving  a  good  broad 
long  Ah !  and  bringing  his  lips  to- 
gether with  almost  a  slap  at  the 
end.) 

As  a  single  instance  conohoiatiTe^ 
take  the  Sacred  Syllable  of  the  plu* 
rality  of  wonhipping  humanity,  the 
Buddhists— 0ml 

All  the  rest  of  Heal  Language  must 
of  necessity  be  developed  from  this 
one  word,  by  mo<litlcations.  These 
are  of  course  only  such  as  the  Tocal 
organs  can  supply. 

]r*To  tho  reader  gave  a  carefully 
arranged  series  of  modihcations,  such 
as : 

1.  Of  the  Vowel :  ee'm !  au'm  I 
oo'm ! 

2.  Of  the  Consonant:  ah'p!  ah'fl 
ah^gl 

&  Of  thoSffoKt:  ahbabah*ml  ah- 

gagah'gl 

And  he  briefly  showed  the  infintta 
number  of  combinations  —  that  is, 
of  words,  deducible  from  this  single 
syllable  ;  which  must  include  not  only 
all  the  existing  words  of  the  present 
languages  —  colloctively  termed  the 
Scatterary  or  Inartistic — but  that 
inexhaustible  remainder  of  vocables 
on  which  the  New  Universal  Lan- 
guage can  draw  at  sight  and  without 
end  for  expression  of  the  whole  New 
Unirene  of  Ideaa. 

The  Name  of  tho  New  Language  ia 
that  whibb  could  not  but  arise  in  the 
rightly  conatituted  mind.  It  em- 
bodies beginning,  sound,  end,  thua : 

m'ah'm. 

And  for  instance  corroborative  of 
the  justness  of  the  choice,  observe 
that  this  nama  embodies  the  first  call 
of  the  human  being  to  its  mother,  and 
the  accepted  expression  of  the  man's 
reverence  for  the  woman. 


With  like  zMaoningi  and  iUnrtnc 
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tions  did  the  exposition  pioeeed.    Ab  I  have  thus  revealed  to  yon  the 

thp  first  part,  that  relating  t«  Ian-  Elements,  —  the  rea*l'»r  oii<lt'<l.  — of 

gua<?e,  drew  to  a  close,  Mr.  Ankctoll  the  Xew  Universe  :  Let  its  Spirit  re- 

8pok»>  a  few  words  aside  to  CiN  ille,  ccive  the  New  Baptism  :  what  Aiike- 

and  both,  arising,  disappeared  into  the  toll  t^MU'hes  —  what  the  Auketellical- 

small  ante-room.    Mr.  ^forue  went  ists  believe  and  propagate,  let  them, 

on,  explaining  that  the  only  eiuenda-  until  the  New  Language  shall  afiford 

tions  had  now  been  lead,  and  that  the  its  full  and  leal  and  mysteriousljr 

Teacher  was  not  required  ftnr  the  leaty  significant  name,  mention  and  pro- 

wbich  he  shoald  however  repeat  claim  abroad  as 

«  chiefly  "  he  said,   for  inculcation.''  , 

This  was  however  if  any  thing  still 
more  interesting  to  our  neophyte  At  this  ma^ificent  climax  there 
Adrian  than  what  had  preceded  it ;  was  quite  a  sound  of  delighted  ap- 
for  it  contained  the  explanation  of  the  phuise,  and  some  offered  thanks  to 
development,  not  merely  of  sound  or  Mr.  Morue,  while  others  eagerlj'  en- 
language,  hut  Buccessively  of  Matter,  tored  into  discussions  on  the  many 
Life,  Thought,  Society,  and  Perfec-  questions  that  every  one  can  see  aris- 
tion.  This  whole  system,  thus  set  ing  from  these  immensely  fruitful 
forth,  constituted  the  New  L'niverse.  pri)])ositions.  In  tho  midst  of  this 
No  considerations  but  those  of  ISpace  happy  excitement,  Adrian,  who  was 
and  Time  prevent  their  being  here  sitting  with  his  back  towards  the  door 
given  in  ftdl.  At  present  (the  state-  where  they  had  come  in,  heard  a 
ment  went  on),  men  are  scarcely  ad-  quick  step,  a  rustle  of  garments ;  a 
vanced  beyond  that  base  and  sordid  hand  was  lai^  on  his  shoulder,  and 
condition  of  scattered  life  in  disjunct  Civille,  in  a  gasping  whisper,  said  in 
item,  which  the  pre-Anketellical  but  his  ear, 

only  half-enlightened  Fourier  so  well  "0  Adrian,  take  me  away  quick  1" 
designated  by  calling  them  misera-  Astonished  beyond  measure,  the 
ble  civilizees."  Even  in  the  dawn  of  young  man  sprang  up  and  turned  to 
our  New  Universe,  even  in  the  first  look  at  his  cousin.  Such  a  frozen 
unfolding  of  The  Germ,  must  we  white  horrified  face!  It  was  fright, 
make  allowances  for  the  weakness,  for  grief,  indignation,  all  awful  pain  in 
the  unwisdom,  for  the  slavishness  of  one.  Without  anotlier  word,  she 
mind,  so  long  locked  down  upon  the  stepped  to  the  door  leading  not  to  the 
ages:  even  the  New  Universe  itself  ante-room,  but  to  tlic  hall,  and  so 
must  not  dash  too  violently  with  the  towards  the  outer  door.  Adrian, 
recognised  forms  of  thought  and  fS»el-  with  an  indistinct  feeling  as  if  mur- 
ing. The  old  religions,  as  well  as  the  der  had  been  done,  but  without  a 
old  political  and  social  conditions,  word,  hurried  after  her.  So  swift 
will  swiftly  fade  as  our  dawn  opens  were  their  motions  that  they  were 
into  the  coming  day.  Yet  the  wise  both  out  of  the  room  before  the 
Teacher  ordains  not  to  diverge  too  stream  of  chattering  congratulatory 
far,  and  he  chooses  for  the  present  talk  could  fairly  subside.  As  Adrian 
name  of  the  New  System,  one  which  got  into  the  hall.  Civillc  had  already 
shall  exjtress  his  Greatest  Discovery,  reached  the  front  door,  and  was  hur- 
the  Identity  of  All  Forces  by  the  mar-  riedly  endeavoring  to  open  it.  At 
riage  of  the  Material  with  the  Divine,  this  moment,  the  great  ^\x.  .^Vnketeii 
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appeared  from  the  hall-door  of  the  thought   industriously,  said  not  a 

little  ante-room,  looking,  as  nearly  as  word. 

Adrian  could  see  in  tiie  rather  weak  When  they  reaehed  I3ie  old  shabby 

gas-light,  somewhat  flustered  fsst  a  white  house  it  was  quite  late,  and  no 

philosophic  teacher.  He  went  straight  light  was  Tisible  except  a  dim  one 

to  Civille,  without  oheenring  Adrian,  through  the  front  door  fimlight  The 

and  promptly  putting  one  aim  round  door  howoTer,  aa  it  appeared  on  f  vying 

her  waist,  said,  it,  was  to  their  surprise  not  last. 

"You   mistake    entirely.   .  Come  They  entered  the  hall  toi^other  ;  —  for 

back  a  moment."  Adrian  thought  best  to  see  that  noth- 

'*  No !  "  she  said  vigorously,  "  I  ing  was  wrong.    A  female  form  arose 

don't  mistake  !    Let  go  ! "  And  she  from  a  chair  at  one  side  of  the  hall 

gave  him  a  push.   Adrian  gave  him  and  came  forward,  bearing  a  bundle, 

something  more  effectual  — a  tremen-  "Who's  that?  "said  Civille,  star- 

dous  straigfit  right-hand  hit  under  the  tied. 

left  ear,  that  lifted  him  with  a  bang  "  It's  me,  'm,"  said  a  shaip  Toice. 

against  the  door,  and  then  dropped  Why,  cKaty,  what  are  you  up 

him  in  a  limp  heap  on  the  carpet,  for?" 

"With  one  jerk  the  angry  fellow  .slung  "Yis'in,  I  think  as  much."  was  the 

the  (Jreat  Teacher  backward  into  the  reply,  with  oin  ious  wrath.  —  •*Mistli<>r 

ball,  just  as  one  or  two  startled  disci-  Van  liram  he  says  ho  was  tired  out, 

pies  opened  the  door  of  the  dining  and  I  was  to  set  up  for  ycz,  and  he's 

room.  gone  to  bed  sure,  and  I'to  done  it^ 

«PickupthatdiTtydogI''hesaid:  haWtl?" 

and  opening  the  front  door,  he  hurried  "Yon  haye,  I  should  think,"  said 

his  cousin  out    She  had  kept  on  her  Civille,  gravely. 

bonnet,  and  he  had  as  it  happened  "An  good  night  to  j'ez,  'm.  I 

kept  his  hat  with  hitn,  so  that  they  didn't  hire  out  for  a  watchman  at  all, 

made  no  unconventional  display  in  so  I  didn't!" 

the  street.  And  the  enraged  Irishwoman  made 

The  night  was  bright  and  cold,  and  for  the  ftont  door,  with  the  energy— 

patches  of  a  slight  snow  that  had  andireason — of  one  million  Fenians, 

fallen  in  the  morning,  were  still  pure  "Why,"  said  Civille,  "you  only 

and  white  in  corners  along  the  side-  came  this  noon.    My  father's  old;  he 

walk.   Adrian  felt  CiviUe  grow  heav^  didn't  know." 

on  his  arm.  "  And  sure  he'll  know  next  time 

"Don't  faint."  he  said,  and  snatch-  thin  !  " 
ing  up  a  handful  of  char  snow,  laid  "Hold    on,"   interposed  Adrian 
it  promptly  on  her  forehead.     The  sternly ;  "  let's  see  what  you're  carry- 
shock,  along  with  her  own  keen  reso-  ing  off  there  I " 
lute  will,  helped  her.            ,  "An  it's  a  woman'a  duds,  sorr. 

"I  wonV' Bfti^l'*^^       1^®'^^^  There;  will  ye  place  examine!" 

set  tight— and  she  didn't.   But  it  With  fingers  that  shook  in  an  extraor- 

was  a  pretty  near  thing.    An  empty  dinary  access  of  fury,  she  untied  her 

hack  drove  by,  and  Adrian,  hailing  it,  bundle  and  spread  it  out  on  the  haU 

took  Civille  directly  home.    She  sat  table. 

silent  the  whole  way,  loaning  hack  as  "  Oh,  tie  it  up  and  go,"  said  Civille. 

if  exhausted,  and  Adrian,  though  he  "  Don't  stop  her,  Adrian.    You  can 
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have  one  day's  wages,  Katy,  ii'  jou 
choose.*' 

*^  No,  thank  ye 'm.  And  thank  ye 
Bovr,**  zetnmed  tilie  fbrions  serving  wo- 
man. An  ik^s  moighty  little  there's 
to  stale  in  this  house  any  way." 

YottVe  looked,  have  you  ?  "  bfoke 
in  Adrian,  coolly. 

''And  the  eofse  o  Cromll  on  sich 
naygUEB !  ^  went  on  the  fury,  not  find- 
ing a  perfectly  handy  parry  to  thia 
liit  ;  and  out  she  bounced  and  off  she 
went,  along  stream  of  scolding  dying 
away  as  slic  pa^se<l  down  the  street. 

"Sit  down  a  few  moments,"  .>aid 
Adrian  :  '*  rest  you  a  little  ;  then  we'll 
look  round  the  house  and  see  that 
every  thing  is  safe ;  it  will  do  no  harm, 
and  you'll  sleep  better." 

So  they  went  into  the  parior,  lit  the 
gas,  and  Civille  took  her  own  chair  by 
the  fire-plaoe.  After  a  few  moments 
Adrian  said, 

"  Cousin  Civille,  please  to  tell  me 
if  you  think  proper,  what  happened 
at  Anketell's." 

She  started  ;  "  Oh  no !  "  Then  she 
considen  d  a  moment,  and  then  —  re- 
consi(U'ieJ.  "Yet  why  not?  It  wjis 
very  considerate  of  you,  Cousin  Adri- 
an, nut  to  ask  me  before.  Thank  you. 
And  perhaps  you  ought  to  know.  L u t 
what  did  you  do  to  him,  Adrian  f  " 

"Broke  his  jaw,  I  hope;  I  know 
I  lamed  my  knuckles,"  replied  the 
young  man,  esuunining  his  right  hand, 
which  w;i8  in  fact  scarified  a  little 
as  will  happen  when  one  Strikes  very 
straight  and  liard  on  a  sharp  bone. 
''I  can't  write  for  a  week^^  to  judge 
from  the  sensation." 

Civille  was  about  to  run  for  arnica, 
but  Adrian  wouldn't  let  her,  and  she 
then  proceeded  to  describe  her  inter- 
view with  tile  philosophic  Mr.  Anke- 
tell.  He  had  asked  her  into  the 
ante-room,  she  said,  on  preteiioe  of 
wishing  to  consult  her  about  a  far- 


ther and  still  more  mysterious  doc- 
trine upon  wiiich,  he  said,  his  soul 
had  been  deeply  pondering  i'or  a  long 
time.  The  statement  had  begun  with 
some  rhapsodies  about  the  ancient 
idea  of  an  outer  and  an  inner  doo> 
trine ;  about  GiTille^s  wonderful  quali- 
ties j  about  the  Platonic  theory  of 
souls  made  in  two  halves,  which  be- 
longed to  each  other  by  the  very  fact 
itself  if  they  happened  to  meet,  and 
so  on.  Then  he  went  into  a  theory 
of  right  and  wrong  as  applied  to  him- 
self, which  ended  with  a  series  of 
propositions  in  substance  somewhat 
like  these:  "A  trulv  organized  life 
would  be  immortul  in  this  bmly.  The 
society  of  our  other  half  soul  is  the 
one  first  greatest  requinte  fax  this  im- 
mortality. Ko  law  can  be  permanent  * 
to  such  a  truth  as  that  And  more- 
over,  the  Kew  Unirerse  is  dereloping 
80  swiftly  that  my  laws  will  vexy  soon 
be  received  all  over  the  earth.  This 
earth  is  the  brain  of  the  Universe ;  I 
am  the  brain  of  this  earth.  In  less 
than  one  year,  you  will  sit  at  my  feet 
and  worshi[)  nie  a?  a  God.  In  three 
years  I  shall  be  ruling  all  this  earth 
from  the  eternal  centre  of  earthly 
power  in  Home.  And,"  concluded 
Civille,  with  a  great  effort, -~ he 
insisted  upon  it  that  I  was  his  Queen ; 
that  the  right  way  lor  me  to  learn 
his  doctrine  vae  to  be  his;  and— 
ughl— befbre  I  oould  get  away  he 
kissed  me ! " 

In  spite  of  his  anger,  Adrian  could 
not  help  laughing  at  her  disgust ;  for 
at  the  recollection,  she  gave  her  cheek 
and  hor  mouth  a  terrible  scrubbing 
with  her  handkerchief. 

"  Augli  ! slio   repeated,  —  "  and 
he's  as  cold  and  damp  as  a  toad  I " 

"  So  you  just  ran  away  'i  "  queried 
Adrian. 

«Yes:  I  told  him  to  Mk  Mm.  An- 
ketell  about  it,  however." 
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Mr?.  Anketell  I  Is  the  old  scbim-  tor ;  and  partly  bocauso  he  had  prom- 

drel  married  ised  to  spend  the  next  day —  Sunday 

"Why  y«"' ;  long  ago.    He  said  to  wit  —  with  Mr.  Button's  faujily, 

soraethincT  ahont  liis  wife  being  per-  and   somehow  he   preferred    to  go 

fectly  wilimg;  but  I  run  out."  thither  from  his  lodgings.  A.sCivillo 

Good  riddance/'  commented  Adri-  came  in  with  him,  ia  readiness  to  lock 

an.   He  was  on  the  point  of  adding  the  door,  he  tamed  and  said, 
the  dangerous  suggestion  that  he      "  Good  night" 
hoped  she  might  escape  as  well  from      '<Qood  nighV'  she  responded,  with 

the  lest  of  her  psychological  invest!-  sleep  already  drooping  cloudily  oT«r 

gxitions ;  hut  he  stopped  just  in  time,  her  loTely  gray  eyes,  and  a  smile  at 

He  recommended  instead  that  noth-  her  own  fatigue.    Some  impul.-^t  a 

ing' should  be  said  to  her  father  about  wholly  inscrutable  one,  —  was  it  the 

the  atlventuro,  as  it  would  only  dis-  example  of  the  philosophic  Mr.  An- 

tress  him,  to  which  she  agreed,  —  not  Icetell  ?  —  suddenly  sprang  uj)  in  tlie 

knowing    howi  vi-r.    poor    girl,  how  young  man's  mind.    So  quickly  that 

niiifli  (li.-,tress  she  liad  already  occa-  slie  couhl  not  resist,  he  had  orn'  arm 

sioiit  il  liim  :  and  now  tliev  made  a  round  her  waist,  the  otlu  r  roimd  her 

hu.->ty  inspection  of  doors  and  win-  neck,  and  had  pressed  a  lung  lieurty 

dows,  which  were  found  all  safe ;  and  kiss  upon  her  flower-soft  lips.  They 

Cirille,  as  they  came  round  again  to  tremhled  under  his. 
the  front  door,  shyly  invited  Adrian^    "Goquick,^'  she  said.   He  oould 

to  oocupy  their  ^sparo  hedroom"  and  not  understand  whether  thero  was 

Ineak&st  with  them  |n  the  morning,  sorrow  or  displeasure  in  hef  voice ; 

He  hbwever  excused  himself,  in  part  there  was  something.    But  without  a 

because  he  suspected  what  was  indeed  word  he  opened  the  door  and  departed ) 

true,  that  Civille  would  have  to  get  and  all  the  way  to  his  boarding  house 

breakfast  herself,  and  ought  not  to  he  was  saying  to  himself 
have  the  additional  bother  of  a  visi-      ^'I  wonder  what  X  did  that  for?'' 

(TiDbeooatiuMd.] 
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The  law  prohibitinsr  free  exchanges  and  free  circulation  to  news- 
papers is  a  tax  ou  knowledge,  a  direct  attack- on  intelligence  and 
literature. 

Men  dislike  to  have  privileges  taken  away ;  and,  if  they  can  ol)tain 
no  compensation  for  what  they  are  deprived  of,  they  are  pretty  likely 
to  try  to  take  something  away  from  the  dt  priver.  Thus  Congress, 
feeling  that  public  opinion  demanded  the  discontinUEDce  of  the 
fr&nking  privilege,  disoontiDued  it,  and  took  two  compensations,  — one 
an  increase  of  their  own  pay ;  and  the  other,  a  retribative  depriya- 
tion,  namely,  the  discontinuance  of  free  exchanges  and  free  home 
circulation  of  newspapers ;  for  the  newspapers  had  stirred  up  this 
very  public  opinion.  Of  these  two  discreditable  performances,  the 
former  is  an  ex  font  facto  measure,  which  is  wrong  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  forbids  penalties  to  be  inflicted  on  crimes  committed  before 
the  making  of  the  law.  This  principle  is  simply,  Laws  may  not 
take  men  by  surprise.  Even  a  wrong-doer  must  have  ample  notice 
that  he  is  to  be  punished.  In  like  manner  should  a  paymaster  have 
notice  wliat  he  is  to  pay  his  servant ;  but  our  congressional  "  servants 
of  tlie  people  "  propose,  it  would  appear,  both  to  carry  the  bag,  and 
to  help  themselves  to  what  is-^put  therein.  ,  It  is  morally  wrong,  as 
well  as  politically  inexpedient,  that  a  congressman  should  have  the 
power  of  altering  his  own  pay,  for  the  same  reasons  that  have  caused 
its  absolute  prohibition  to  the  President ;  and  the  Constitution  should 
be  amended  so  as  to  prevent  it  in  future,  by  adding  to  the  first  sen- 
tence of  the  first  paragraph  of  the  sixth  section  of  the  first  article 
the  words  given  below  in  Italics,  which  would  cause  that  sentence 
to  read  as  follows :  The  senators  and  representatives  shall  receive 
a  compensation  for  their  services,  to  be  ascertained  by  law,  and  paid 
out  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  ;  and  which  ahall  nt  tfhcr  he 
mcr cased  nor  drnnnixhcd  for  an>f  senator  or  representative  during  the 
period  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected.''*  This  would  allow  full 
bwing  to  patriotic  restitutions  by  those  feeling  themselves  overpaid. 
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There  are  sufficient  and  substantial  reasons  for  the  re-enactment  of 
the  repealed  free  exchange  and  free  home  circulation  laws.  This 
repeal  is  a  positive  advance  in  a  tendency  —  already  obvious,  and,  for 
various  reasrins,  bad  — towards  an  extinction  of  local  newspapers  to 
make  room  for  large  monopolizing  city  newspapers.  Accordingly, 
anybody  who  lias  observed  the  opinions  of  the  press  on  the  repeal 
will  recollect,  that,  the  larger  and  more  powerful  the  paper,  the  more 
decidedly  did  it  appro\Sptlie  repeal.  It  has  long  been  an  estaldished 
policy  of  the  great  city  papers  to  set  forth  the  duty  of  the  local  papers 
to  scrape  together  their  local  news,  and  leave  great  affairs  to  great 
men.  It  is  natural  that  a  city  newspaper  manager  should  covet  a 
large  circulation  and  great  influence.  It  is  his  very  obvious  policy 
to  make  the  fouiitry  ]);\pers  mere  local  reporters  for  him.  The  only 
thing  he  would  like  better  would  be  to  discoutinue  them  entirely, 
add  their  circulation  to  his,  and  substitute  a  local  correspondent,  or 
occasioDal  reporter,  for  the  local  editor.  A  ourious  phenomenon,  of 
late  frequently  observed  in  divers  'quarters,  is  another  instance  of 
this  same  policy :  Newspaper  after  newspaper,  "  local "  or  '*  provin- 
cial," will  be  found,  having  in  its  telegraphic  column  an  item  like 
the  following:  ""The  New  York  Blowgun*  of  to-morrow  will  say 
so  and  so ;  "  and  then  follows  a  paragraph,  not  of  news,  but  of 
editorial.  This,  of  oourae,  has  a  direct  tendency  to  discredit  the 
local  paper ;  for  the  reader  says,  Ah !  then  the  important  thing  is 
not  what  my  editor  says,  but  what  *  The  New  York  Blowgun '  nian 
says.  I  guess  1*11  stop  my  paper,  and  take  *  The  Blowgun.*  There 
never  was  a  more  ingenious  device  to  induce  men  to  cut  their  own 
throats  for  the  good  of  somebody  else. 

The  additional  expense  imposed  by  the  repeal — twenty,  or  fifty,  or 
a  hundred,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  or  more,  a  year — is  far 
more  important  in  the  country  than  in  the  city.  Money  costs  in  the 
country,  but  time  in  the  dty.  The  powerful  city  paper  with  a 
capital  of  a  million  or  three  millions  does  not  mind  thousands  of 
dollars  more  or  less ;  but,  in  the  country,  no  man  —  farmer,  lawyer, 
or  editor — can  afford  to  waste  or  to  lose  a  single  dollar. 

But  there  is  a  fiir  more  important  consideration.  Tbb  policy  of 
centralising  power  is  the  one  anti-American  policy.  The  policy 
of  maintaining  numerous  small  centres  of  power  is  the  one  heart  and 
soul  and  life  of  our  American  social  and  political  order.  Do  Tocque- 
ville's  fame  rests,  in  great  measure,  on  his  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  our  local  centres  of  political  action.  The  secret  of  the  ill 
success  of  all  the  French  republics  is  simply  that  they  have  no 
town-meetings.    The  local  newspaper  is  the  American  intellectual 
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town-meeting.  The  centralizing  metropolitan  monopolv  may  be 
strong  at  Washington  ;  but  it  is  in  danger  of  partaking  of  the 
weaknesses  of  Washington.  It  is  certainly  on  the  side  of  Congress 
on  the  free  exchange  question  :  it  is  for  its  interest  to  be  so.  But  it 
is  for  tlie  interest  of  the  American  sort  of  intelligence  and  morality 
that  the  local  newsjiapers  should  contiDue,  and  that  they  should  take 
particular  pains  to  discuss  the  great  and  important  questions  of  the 
day  ;  not  to  leave  them  for  city  papers  to  dirouss. 

The  American  newspaper  doctrine  is,  Multiply  local  papers,  and 
improve  them.  It  is  as  distmctly  anti-American  tiiat  there  shoidd  be 
great  newspaper  monopolies  as  great  transportation  monopolies  ;  and 
the  tendency  is  even  more  dangerous,  just  in  prcjportion  as  independ- 
ent thought  is  more  important  than  cheap  &res  and  freights. 

Again  :  it  is  just  as  proper  to  favor  a  newspaper  in  regard  to  the 
public  revenue  tis  it  is  to  favor  a  lil)rary,  or  a  school,  or  a  church, 
or  a  steamship  line,  or  a  public  land-railroad.  The  rule  for  such 
favors  is  not  a  rigid  application  hi  a  mere  theoretic  idea,  but  a  com- 
mon-sense view  of  what  is  safe  and  expedient.  In  proportion  as  any 
enterprise  or  iuvestment  is  of  universal  importance,  and  beneficial  in 
its  aims,  in  a  corresponding  proportion  should  a  wise  government 
endeavor,  within  safe  limits,  to  deal  liberally  with  it.  And  the  fact 
that  selfish  interests  may  be  promoted  by  granting  favors  to  a  church, 
or  a  library,  or  a  railroad,  or  the  newspapers  collectively,  is  no  reason 
for  refusing  the  favors. 

Every  means  for  the  diffusion  of  mental  activity,  knowledge,  and 
morality  among  men,  should  be  encouraged  by  government  as  fistr  as 
is  safe.  No  more  should  be  charged  for  letter-postage,  for  instance, 
than  is  necessary.  In  proportion  as  telegraphing  takes  the  place  of 
mail  correspondence,  it  necessarily  and  properly  tends  to  pass  under 
government  management.  When  this  happens,  it  will  be  the  duty 
of  government  to  charge  as  little  for  telegraphing  as  is  safe,  j)re- 
ciiiely  on  this  principle  of  encouraging  intercourse.  It  is  perfectly 
safe  to  allow  newspapers  their  exchanges  post-free,  and  tlieir  home 
circulation  post-free.  To  do  so  would  directly  promote  the  increase 
and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men.  This  would  be  done  on  a 
principle  peculiarly  American  ;  to  wit,  that  of  decentralization  and 
the  maintenance  of  numerous  local  centres  of  influence. 
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THE  UTTELLECTUAL  LIFE.* 

ILlnt  eztiacts  from  this  finely 
eoneeived  serieB  of  brief  essays  in  the 
lonn  of  lettern  have  for  some  time 
sppeared  in  magazines  and  newspa- 
pers, very  deservedly.  They  have  much 
of  the  brevity  of  strnctoio,  the  dizect- 
ness  and  clearness  of  expression,  the 
plea.«ant  sugjrestivpnfss  of  tlioii^ht, 
that  entitles  tlu-m  to  that  infinitely 
broad  career  of  usefulness.  'I'wo  or 
thrt-e  sentences  fr(»m  the  Preface  will 
show  pretty  clearly  the  spirit  of  the 
work :  — 

« . .  All  who  aie  horn  with  con- 
ndenUe  intellectnal  facalties  aie 
tfrged  toward  the  inteUectnal  life  by 
inesistible  instincts.  .  .  .  The  life  of 
a  wild  duck  is  in  perfect  accordance 
with  it^  instincts ;  but  the  life  of  an 
intellectual  man  is  never,  on  all 
points,  perfectly  in  accordance  with  liis 
iustiucts.  .  .  .  The  intelK  cf ual  life  is 
always  a  contest  or  a  dix-iiiline.  .  .  . 
The  sichool  of  tlie  int<'lleetual  man 
is  tlie  place  where  he  happens  to  be; 
and  his  teachers  are  the  people,  books, 
animals,  plants,  stones,  and  earth 
nnnd  ahoot  him.  .  .  •  Any  man  or 
of  large  natoral  ci^Mioity  may 
mch  the  tone  of  thinking  which  may 
jiiiUy  be  called  intellectual,  even 
though  that  thinking  may  not  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  most  perfect  language. 
The  essence  of  intellectual  living  does 
not  reside  in  extent  of  science  or  in 
perfection  of  expression,  but  in  a  con- 
stant preference  for  higher  thoughts 
,  over  lower  thoughts  ;  an<l  this  prefi-r- 
encf  may  be  the  habit  of  a  mind 
which  has  not  any  Very  con«iderubla 
amount  of  information." 

All  this  is  capital  good  sense.  The 
denn  parts  into  which  the  seventy- 
MM  letters  that  oonstitnte  the  volume 

*  fht  Tntclleetnal  Life.   By  P.  Hmerton. 

WHh  a  Portrait  of  Ix'onardo  da  Vinci.  BofltOD : 
Bobou  Btotbcn.  Itaoo.  Cloth.  $2.00. 


are  divided  are  as  follows  :  Tlie  Phy- 
sical Basis  (viz.,  of  intellectual  life), 
The  Moral  Basis,  Edm  ation,  Bower 
of  Time,  Influences  of  ^loney,  Cus- 
tom and  Tradition,  Women  an<l  Mar- 
riage, Aristocracy  and  Deniocrivcy, 
Society  and  Solitude,  Intellectual 
Hygienics,  Trades  and  Professions^ 
Surroundings.  The  quaint  particu- 
larity with  which  Mr.  Hamertoo  takee 
aim  — like  those  speakers  who  pick 
out  one  hearer,  and  talk  straight  at 
him  —  will  appear  from  the  captions 
of  one  or  two  letters ;  as,  **  To  a  young 
man  of  the  middle  class,  well  edu- 
cated, who  complained  that  it  was 
difficult  for  him  to  live  agreeably  with 
his  mother,  —  a  person  of  somewhat 
authoritative  dispo-sition,  but  unedu- 
cated." "  To  a  friend  (liighly  culti- 
vated) who  congratulated  himself  on 
having  entirely  abandoned  the  habit 
of  reading  newspapers." 

In  short)  it  is  a  capital  fifteen-min^ 
ute  book.  You  can  begin  almost  any- 
where, spend  your  brief  leisure  well^ 
and  stop  without  loss. 


BUILDING  A880CIATIOK8.t 

The  real  chief  difliculty  in  all  the 
business  enterprises  which  have  been  , 
attempted  association-wise  is  the  prac- 
tical and  central  one  of  business  man- 
agement. A  business  manager,  con- 
ducting a  business  enterprise  under 
the  stimulus  of  making  money  out  of 
it,  is  a  perfectly  intelligihle  phenome- 
non. In  theory,  so  also  is  a  business 
manager  conducting  a  bu.-^iru'ss  enter- 
prise under  the  stimulus  of  benefiting 
other  people  by  it ;  but  it  is  in  theory 

>  How  to  Blannsre  Building  A^^nrirttlon*.  A 
Dlrwtor'fi  Oui.Ie  ami  Secrctary'B  AHbfhtaiit.  With 
Fonns  for  Keeping  tlic  Book*  and  Account*.  To- 
gether with  Kule«t  £z«mi>l«t,  and  Explanation*, 
llhiMratlng  tiie  Yutooa  Pins  of  Woiklng.  By 
Kdmund  Wrigley.  FhUiMpU*:  Jmbm  K.  SlBOD. 
Olotll.  $2.00. 
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only.   In  fiust,  as  mciely  u  orgui-  ment  They  an  foil  of  friend] j  emcH 

ixed  at  present,  it  ia  no  more  safe  to  tkm  and  admirationi  and  contain 

expect  a  mit^sionary  cause  to  produce  man}'  gracofnl  anecdotes,  and  careful 

a  business  efYcot  tliaii  it  is  to  t-xin  ct,  ami  sensible  criticisms.  The  bcK>k,  as 
by  going  tlirougli  a  geoimitrical  calcu-  a  wliulc,  is  a  real  atul  considerable 
lation  in  a  box,  to  iill  the  box  with  addition  to  cur  literature.  Any  one 
fre.sh  eggs.  who,  as  happened  to  the  ]>resent  writ- 
Many  a  good-looking  organization  er  neariy  tweqty  years  ago,  has  had 
for  mutoal  benefit — ^Pbalanx,Co-oper-  occasion  to  obtain  a  yerdict  from  Hr. 
ative  Store,  Bailding  Association,  or  Bryant  upon  a  poetical  composition, 
whatnot — has  begun  well,  and  &iled  will  smile,  if  he  does  not  laugh,  at 
entirely  for  want  of  til  is  adaptation  of  reading  the  following  good'Oatnred 
means  to  ends.  The  building  asso-  passage  from  the  paper  on  Fita- 
ciftt  ions,  of  which  .so  many  have  existed  Greene  Halleck  :  — 
in  Euro|)e  and  this  country,  have  en-  «'If  what  I  write  shouia  fall  under  tTic  eve 
countered  u  full  share  of  such  diflicul-  of  any  ftersons  of  cither  sex  poetically  im  liued, 
ties.    The  object  of  ilr.  Wrigley'a  and«mblti«wof  mown,  I  wmild  •trong^y 

^  1.     •  \      J.  advise  them  niniinst  sfiidin''  tluir  vctms  to  a 

maauiil  IS  not  ao  much  to  instruct  judgment,  in  the  r.r.t  piaee.  it 

ttained  business  men  how  to  handle  a  jow  not  follow,  tha^  becauM  he  passes  for  a 

mutual  benefit  associati<m  as  to  en-  poet,  he  is  therefore  a  eonpeieiit  critic ;  in 

able  a  man  whose  purposes  are  bent  vo-  '''^  second  place,  they  may  lie  sure  tlint  ho 

tot  t.  gotim-agi,  .1,0  „eces,»ry  bu.i-  nzTi 

ness  operations.    Ot  its  two  parts,  the  ^  ^ 

first  <lis(U<s<'S  the  various  princijtles  of  Upvalue." 

and  inoiles  of  organizing  and  niana-  —  — — - — 

ging  building  associations}  and  the  j^jy  CLERICAL  FRIENDS.* 

second  is  a  manual  of  book-keeping  m      ^                >  .^  . 

adapted  to  this  particular  kind  of  bui^  ,[""^  P"P"" 

iness.    It  contains  abundant  practical  v<^0:  J«lly  anonymous  Romanist  po- 

detail  for  the  purpose.  ^'.'"'^  purport,  to  he  the  history  (by 

himselt)  of  the  conversion  of  the  son 
  of  a   Church-of-England  dignitary 

(himself  a  clergyman)  to  Bomanism. 

MB.  BBYANT'S  ORATION'S.*  ^  mi.                       V.  C\ 

»            .a  9  vr»o.«*v«  o  They  are  written  by  a  scholar,  a 

^UTETEKir  addresses :  the  first  five  man  of  the  world,  and  a  gentleman, 

fnneral-oi  :it  ions  on  the  painter  Tlioin-  and  are  entertaining  enough,  con- 
as  Cole,  tlie  authors  Cooper  and  Irving,  taining  a  good  many  smart  sayings 
the  ]K)f  t  Halleck,  and  the  gentle-  and  anecdotic  matters,  and  a  still 
nian-\  irtiioso  Verplanck  ;  the  rest  on  greater  supply  of  neat  digs  at  weak 
divt'is  ]<ui>lif  occasions.  The  biograjih-  points  in  the  doctrinal  and  practical 
ical  ones  are  extremely  interesting  ediiice  of  the  Anglican  Church ; 
and  genuinely  valuable^  as  able  and  though  there  seems  to  be  nowhere  s 
kindly  and  just  estimates  of  eminent  denial  that  that  churdi  possesses  a 
men  by  a  competent  critic  at  once  clergy  by  virtue  of  an  unbroken  apos- 
their  personal  finend  and  a  man  of  tolical  succession.  Underneath  the 
rare  loftiness  and  justness  of  judg-  satire  and  the  merely  polemic  argu- 

>  Oralionii  uii.l  .\  1  !r    -tn.   By  Willlnm  PuIL  n  '  My  rii  rlcal  Friendu  and  tlu  ir  n<  Int-onn  to 

Bryaot.  I'tiruuit.  ^cw  York:  U.  F.  PuUiam'«  Modt  rn  Thought.  New  York  :  CaUioUc  rublica- 

0MM..  lanie.  •a.OO.  tlonSod^r.  Itao.  Ctoth. 
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ment,  there  is  a  solid  substructure, — 
an  a-*snui|»lion  tliat  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  is  tl»e  true  chui"ch,  tliat 
the  pope  infallible,  that  private 
judgment  is  damnable.  This  snb- 
straetnie  is  so  obWous,— that  is, 
there  is  so  clear  an  omission  to  argue 
the  real  questions  in  issue,  —  that,  able 
and  good-natured  and  entertaining  as 
it  is,  the  book  is,  in  effect,  primarily 
an  attack  only,  and  secondarily  an 
assertion  of  faith,  witlioiit  even  an 
attempt  at  constructive  demonstration. 


INNOCSNT  UL' 

IL  De  Gaspauin's  new  book,  a 
series  of  lectures,  is  especially  valu- 
able from  its  thorouj;hly  Protestant 
tone.  The  iirst  part  contains  a 
sketch  of  tlie  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  from  which  he  passes 
to  the  fourth  century,  and  a  stodj 
of  Constantino.  The  third  part  takes 
ap  the  theme  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  affords  a  most  healthyi  and,  as  we 
have  said,  truly  Protestant  eontiast  to 
the  brilliant  and  specious  pictures 
of  the  Middle  Ages  given  by  Monta- 
lembcrt.  "Do  you  dare  to  ^peak 
to  lis,"  Gasparin  asks,  of  the  poe- 
try of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  move- 
ment in  thought,  its  liberty,  its  indi- 
▼idnalism?  |n  thtf  midst  of  aU  these 
marvels  there  is  one  theoiy  I  &il  to 
discover,  —  a  free  cons(;iencc,  or  self- 
supported  intellect  What  remains 
of  a  ft<K'iety  where  this  is  wanting?" 
He  ventures  into  a  greater  defence 
of  the  Albigenses  than  modern,  even 
Protestant,  writers  have  allowed  them- 
selves. He  justifies  himself  in  this 
by  relating  that»  after  having  been 
too  much  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the 
Albigenses,  historical  writers  have 
fsUen  into  the  opporite  extreme.  He 

<  InntK'cnt  III.  Le  Sttele  Apostollque,  Con* 
•Untin.  Par  le  Comte  A.  de  QMpM-ln.  ParU: 
HMNlLny.  Botwaz  BebomhorsBdlfBdtar. 


had   reason    to   believe,  that  while 
this  persecuted  people  were  in  error  in 
many  ways,  and  their  asceticism  led 
them  in  a  wrong  direction,  it  remains 
to  be  proved  that  Manicheism  was 
nniTersal  or  decided  among  them. 
He  brings  forward  the  fiBbct  that  none 
of  their  books  exist,  and  that  their 
inquisitors  alone  give  their  history, 
founded  upon  vague  reports.  They 
were  roproivched  with  discarding  tlio 
Old  Testament.    It  is  provcil,  on  the 
contrary,  that  they  possessed  itj  and 
the  Kew  Testament  was  found  in  their 
handsi  whieh  could  not  be  said  of 
the  Ciktiiolic  populations,  their  accus- 
ers.   Their  principal  crime,  then,  re- 
solves itself  into  their  repelling  the 
inventions  of  the  llomish  Church,  — 
purgatory,  prayers  for  the  dead,  the 
temporal    power   of   the    ]K)pe,  the 
wealth  of  the  clergy,  every  thing  that 
was  remote  from  the  primitive  simpli- 
city of  Christianity.   As  Protestants, 
we  should  acknowledge,  that  with 
tiiem  aroee  one  of  the  earliest  protests 
against  Bomanism.    The  whole  life 
of  Innocent  III.,  so  full  of  incident 
and  action,  the  crowning  period  of 
papal  sovereignty,  is  written  with  a 
careful  and  impartial  discrimination. 


ENIGMAS  OF  LIFE.* 

Skvkn  thoughtful  and  rotnarkal'ly 
independent,  candid,  passionless,  and 
suggestive  essays  on  subjects  of  great 
and  present  interest^  vis. :  ^ 

«Bealisable  Ideally''  on  some  pos- 
sible and  pi!acticable  sociological  im* 
provements. 

"  Malthus  Notwithstanding,"  on  the 
rules  of  the  increase  of  the  human 
species. 

"Non-sur\'ival  of  the  Fittest/'  ar- 
guing that  civilization  has  at  present 

1  EnlgnM  •#  Ulh.  By  W.  B.  OfSff.  BoM: 
J.B.Oi«Qo4ftOo.  imwb  Olelh. 
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(not  to  deny  ita  good  qualities)  a  ten- 
deiK  V  to  perpetuate  bad  strains  of 

blood. 

•  'vLimit.s  and  Directions  of  Human 
Development,"  "  The  Si^niticance  of 
Life,"  whose  titles  deline  their  sub- 
jects. 

"  Do  Profondis ; "  qaeries,  nAer 
tban'disoaasioiiay  as  to  wbat  can  be 
fully  undentood  aboat  nligiouB  oUi- 
gations. 

Elfewbaie ;  nmOar  qneriea  about 

a  future  state. 

Almost  every  thoughtful  "  general 
reader  "  will  find  much  that  is  stimu- 
lating and  inteseating  in  all  these 
papers. 


LOTS  IN  TOE  NIXETEBNTH 
CENTUUY.' 

A  HEARTFELT  andcordial  historiette, 
witli  abundimce  of  briglit  tliouglits  all 
very  genuine  and  healtliy.  The  story 
is  enougli  to  string  tlie  thoughts  on 

—  wlio  would  want  more  ?  Julius  the 
newspaper  man  meets  Clara  the 
teacher,  both  on  vacation  in  the  coun- 
tiy.  He  is  smart/'  and  she  is  re- 
served, — ob  I  call  it  reserved,  not  prim, 

—  and  be  rather  2)i  ecipitately  pops  j  is 
refused,  though  pleasantly :  they  cor- 
respond, and  grow  sinceie ;  compare 
views,  suit;  berepops,  and  is  accepted; 
and  they  organize  a  deft  and  happy 
homelet   May  there  be  millions  1 


MONOGRAPHS.* 
Very  pleasantly  written  and  anec- 
dotic reminiscences  of  eight  eminent 
and  notice-worthy  persons:  Suleiman 
Pasha,  Humboldt,  Cardinal  Wiseman, 
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Berry,  Harriet  Lady  Ashburton,  Syd- 
ney Smith,  and  Heine.  The  portraits 
woodcuts,  —  pretty  bad.  The  sketches 
most  agreeable  reading,  intelligent,  well 
mannered,  pictorial,  and  often  spar- 
kling. Lady  AshlHirtun's  briglit  sar- 
casms in  particular  are  extremely  jol- 
ly ;  and  one  wishes  one  could  now  and 
then  quirtly  say  silly  things  to  her  so 
as  to   catch  it"  back  again. 
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Stories.  By  Edward  Garrett.  New 
York:  Dodd&Mead.  12mo.  Cloth. 
$1.75. 

COGITATIOXKS  VeSPERTINJE.  "EVE- 
NING Thoughts."  Book  1.  Con- 
taining Diumas,  Pen  Effigies,  l^oems. 
By  Unicus  [WiUiam  Bnsb].  Chicago: 
Best  &  Canon.   ]2mo.  Boards. 

Tbb  Passions  zbt  thbib  Bsla- 
TiONS  TO  Health  and  Diseases. 
From  the  French  of  Dr.  X.  Bourgeois. 
By  H.  F.  Damon,  M.D.  Boston: 
J.  Campbell  12mo.    Cloth.  $1.25. 

Count  Kostta  :  A  Novel.  From 
the  French  of  V.  Cherbuliez.  By 
0.  D.  Ashley.  New  York:  Holt  & 
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E  R  AS.  London  and  New  York: 
M:icinill:in&Co.  12mo.  Cloth.  $1.00. 

Fkudin'axd  dk  Soto,  the  Dis- 
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Jolm  S.  C.  Abbott.  Illustrated.  New 
York:  Dodd&MMd.  12iiio.  doth. 
$150. 

Ups  and  Downs:  an  Evkrt- 
Dav  Novel.  By  Edward  E.  Hale. 
Boston:  Koberts  Brothers.  Cloth. 
ICmo.  $1.50. 
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York  :  Holt  &  Williams.  IGmo. 
Cloth.  $1.25. 
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York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  8vo. 
Paper.  $1.00. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth:  a  True  His- 
tory. Given  throngli  tho  nuMliinnship 
of  Alt^xander  Siii\'th.  Chicago:  Re- 
ligio-Philosoj)hical  Publishing  House. 
l2ino.  Cloth. 

Tkb  Kniohtlt  Hbabt,  and 
Otbbb  Pobms.  By  James  F.  Col- 
man.  Boston:  Estes  &  Laariat. 
Cloth.   $2.00.  . 

I  GO  A-FISHINO.  By  W.  C.  Prime. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
12rno.  Cloth. 

Edtcatiox  IV  Japan.  A  Series 
of  Letters  aldressed  by  Prominent 
Americans  to  Arinori  MbrL  Ifew 
Tork:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  12mo. 
Ck»th.  $1.50. 

Boston  Illustrated.  Boston :  J. 
B.  Osgood  &  Co.  12ma  Paper.  50 
cents, 

XoBiflM.  A  Poem.  By  B.S.San- 


bom.  Publishedby  the  author.  Rock- 
ford,  111.     18 mo.    Cloth,    pp.  52. 

Report  ox  thk  Intern ati oval 
Penitentiary  Congress  of  Lon- 
don, July  3-13,  1872.  By  E.  C. 
Wines,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  U.  8.  commis- 
sioner. With  the  Second  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  National  Prison  Assoei»> 
tion  of  the  United  States,  containing 
the  Transtvctions  of  the  National  Pri- 
son Reform  Congress,  Baltimore.  Jan. 
21-21,  1873.  Washington  :  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  1873.  8vo. 
Cloth. 

Absolutb  Bsuoiow.  a  View  of 
the  Absolute  Religion,  based  on  Philo- 
sophical Principles  and  the  Doctrines 

of  the  Bible.  By  Thomas  C.  Upham. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
12mo.    Cloth.  $1.50. 

OuTLisKH  OF  German  Litera- 
TurtE.  l>y  J-  Gostuick  and  R.  Har- 
rison. New  York  :  Holt  &  Williams. 
12roo.  Cloth.  $2.50. 

LiVB  IN  Dakbobt.  By  James  M. 
Bailey.  Portrait  and  Dlnstratioiis. 
B'.ston  :  Shepard  &  GUI.  16mo. 
Cloth.  $1.50. 

Old  Nkw  England  Traits.  Ed- 
ited by  Gi'orge  Lunt.  New  York  : 
Hurd  &  Houghton.  16mo.  Cloth. 
$1.50. 

What  to  Wbab.  By  Eli«abeth 
Stuart  Phelps.  Boston:  J.  B.  .Os- 
good &  Co.  16ma  Paper.  50  cents. 

Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Grorob 
Eliot.  Boston:  Robert  Brothers. 
Square  ISmo.    Cloth.  $1.25. 

Landscape    ARCiitTECTURE  as 

APPLIED    TO    THE    WaVTS    OK  THE 

We.st.  Willi  an  Esjsay  on  Forest 
Planting  on  the  Great  Plains.  By 
H.  W.  S.  Cleveland,  landscape  archi- 
tect. Chicago:  Jansen,  McClurg^ 
&  Co.   12mo.  Cloth. 

What  thb  Swallow  Sang.  By 
F.  Spielhagen.  New  York  :  Holt  & 
WiUiams.   16mo.   Cloth.  $1.25. 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  AS- 
80CUTI0N. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

The  (Ifj)artnit'iit  of  ])uMic  l)t'iiltli 
of  tlie  Aint  rir;in  Social  Science  Asao- 
ciation  waa  organized  anew  last  Jan- 
uary by  the  clioioe  of  Edward  Wig- 
gleswoxtbi  jun.,  M.D.y  as  Ghairman, 
and  D.  F.  Linooliii  M.D.,  as  secretary. 
It  now  numbeis  eighteen  resident 
members,  and  three  associafes ;  roost 
of  whom  are  medtcal  men.  Six  busi- 
ness-meetings have  been  beld|  at 
uhich  a  variety  of  investigations  rela- 
tive to  sanatory  science  were  set  on 
foot ;  and  two  j)a])i_'rs  have  been  read 
upon  special  subji-cts.  The  first  of 
thi'Sf  j'apcns  —  npoii  "Phurnmceutical 
Education''  —  wa^  repeated  by  its 
author  (Prof.  Markoc)  at  tlie  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Association  in  May; 
the  other  —  read  at  a  business-meet- 
ing of  the  department  by  T.  Sterry 
Hunt,  LL.D.  —is  here  presented  in 
abstract.  The  paper  is  itself  mainly 
an  abstract  of  part  of  the  recent  work 
by  II.  Angtia  Smith,  M.D.,  on  Air 
and  Ilaiii,"  —  a  voluminous  and  ill-ar- 
ranged, but  most  valuable  treatise. 

''aib  and  vxntilatiom." 

Composition  of  the  Atmosphere.'^ 
The  most  careful  analyses  of  Beg- 
nault  and  others  show,  that,  in  the 

purest  air,  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
variea  from  20.99  to  21.0H  parts  in 
a  hundred.  In  the  Streets  and  parks 
of  Lonchm,  in  snmmor,  20.95  parts 
are  found:  in  crowded  court-rooms 


and  theatres,  20.74  to  20.65;  in 
mines,  20.14.  Candles  cease  to  bum 
when  the  proportion  sinks  to  18.60 ; 
and  breathing  becomes  yeiy  difficnit 
when  it  stands  at  17.20.  It  Is  some- 
times Tery  conyenient  to  ezpre^  the 
proportion  by  stating  the  number 
of  parts  per  million*  In  this  mode 
of  representation,  we  find  that  air 
which  is  proper  to  be  breathed  con- 
tains from  209,000  to  209,999  parts 
of  oxygen  in  the  million  ;  and  any 
variation  too  great  to  be  expressed 
in  the  last  three  figures  is  not  per*  | 
misi<ible. 

Carbonic  acid  (CO,)  is  normally 
present  in  the  amount  ol  three  parts 
in  ten  thousand  of  atmospheric  ur. 
More  exactly,  it  varies  from  332  to 
341  parts  in  the  mUtion.  In  the 
streets  of  London,  380  parts  are 
found;  in  Manchester,  during  still, 
foggy  weather,  079;  while  in  tbea> 
tree  and  crowded  work-rooms  it  is  in- 
creased tenfold,  —  from  3,01)0  to  3,200 
parts  being  present.  In  mine?  it 
averages  7.f^r>0 ;  :ind,  in  one  mine  in 
Cornwall,  l'."),()00  parts,  or  2.V  per 
cent.  I*ettenk<)ffr  found  in  Muniih,  ' 
in  ordinary  dwellings  by  day,  540 
parts  of  CO, ;  in  partially  open  bed-  ! 
rooms,  820;  in  the  same  rooms  by 
night,  with  closed  windows,  2,300 ;  in 
schools,  2,000  to  4,100  parts  per  mil-  j 
Hon. 

It  is  curious,  that  the  air  on  moun- 
tain-tops contains  more  than  double 
the  proportion  of  carbonic  aeid  found 
at  lower  elevations,  vis.^  from  seveD 
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linndrcd  to  nine  liniulrod  parts.  This 
fact  id  due  to  the  presence  of  organic 
matters,  which  become  oxidised  at 
ihoee  very  high  levels,  producing  car- 
lionic  acid.  It  is  doubtless  also  dae, 
in  part,  to  the  decarbonizing  action 
exerted  by  large  masses  of  living  ver- 
duro  upon  the  lower  strata  of  air. 

In  all  the  above  statements  refer- 
ence is  luid  to  the  volume,  not  to  the 
weight,  of  the  gases. 

How  Carbonic  Acid  affects  Health* 
<— Good  ▼entilation  implies  that  the 
air  shall  not  contun  more  than  sev^ 
hundred  parts  per  million  of  this  gas. 
But  the  injury  done  by  the  presence 
of  excessive  amount?*  depends  on  many 
circumstances.  Animal  exhalations 
are  more  distressing,  sometimes,  than 
carbonic  acid;  for  we  are  quite  com- 
fortable in  winter,  in  places  which 
in  summer  oppress  us,  unless  the  Ten* 
tilation  is  increased.  In  sleeping,  it 
is  of  advantage  to  reduce  the  quantity 
of  oxygen  a  hundred  or  two  hundred 
parts  in  the  million.  The  habits  of 
mow  and  animals  illustrate  this  fact, 
and  suijgest  that  it  has  become  an  in- 
stiuk-t,  as  it  wore,  to  correct  the  stimu- 
lus of  pure  oxygen  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  earbonic  acid,  which,  of 
course,  is  accomplished  by  simply  con- 
suming part  of  the  oxygen.  Miners 
do  not  suffer  perceptibly  from  the  hea- 
Yy  charge  of  this  poisonons  gas  which 
they  have  to  inhale.  The  human 
frame  is  certaitdy  capable  of  accom- 
modating itself  to  such  abnoinial  (  i»n- 
ditions,  just  as  it  does  to  the  use  of 
tobacco,  alcohol,  and  ooffee,  and  eveti  to 
the  inhalation  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen and  the  vapors  of  prussio  acid. 

It  is  incorrect  to  ascribe  the  poison- 
ous effects  of  carlxHlio  acid  to  the  sim- 
ple fact  that  its  presence  excludes  a 
certain  j>ortion  of  the  oxypen  requisite 
to  sustain  11  fe.  It  is  possible  to  breathe 
for  a  time  iu  a  close  chamber  contain- 
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ing  the  enormous  proportion  of  four 
per  cent :  one  must  only  take  a  deeper 
inspiration.  The  symptoms  of  actual 
poisoning  by  this  gas  are  not  those  of 
asphyxia.  The  patient,  in  other  words, 
is  not  "drowned,"  but  is  subjected  to 
a  narcotic  influence.  It  is  probable, 
that,  if  the  carbotiic  acid  formed  in 
breathing  could  be  removed  i  in  medi- 
ately from  the  air,  a  person  woul<l  not 
suffer  much  from  a  partial  diminution 
of  oxygen,  except  after  a  lapse  of  time. 

The  carbonic  acid  and  the  oxygen  ' 
mns^  in  anjcss^  enter  the  intern 
through  the  lungs,  by  absorption  into 
the  current  of  the  blood.  It  is  proba> 
ble  that  the  physical  laws  governing 
this  process,  by  which  gases  are  dis- 
solved in  a  fluid,  do  not  differ  greatly 
from  those  which  have  been  estab- 
lished by  Bunsen's  observations  upon 
water.  He  has  shown  that  water  ex- 
posed to  an  atmosphere  containing 
the  normal  ingredients,  but  in  vary- 
ing proportions,  absorbs  carbonio  acid 
in  a  very  different  way  from  oxygen; 
for  the  former  gas  is  taken  up  pretty 
nearly  in  proportion  to  tlie  amount 
present;  so  that  from  air  containing 
forty  parts  in  a  thousand,  forty  times 
as  much  carbonio  acid  is  absorbed  in 
a  given  time  as  from  air  containing 
one  part  in  a  thouaand.  With  oxygen 
the  case  is  very  different.  The  water 
absorbs  rather  less  from  the  heavily- 
charged  atmo*i])here  than  from  the 
one  which  contained  a  smaller  quan- 
tity. 

These  ndes  cannot  be  exactly  ap- 
plied to  the  case  of  respiration.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  in  Bunsen'a 
experiments  was  68^;  while  that  of 
tiie  blood  is  98° ;  and  the  chemical 
constitution  of  the  blood  must  contri- 
bute to  alter  its  capacity  for  absoip- 
tion. 

Tlegnault  and  Keiset  frniTid  that 
animals  could  live  twenty-four  hours 
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in  an  atmos])lif'ro  cuiituining  from 
6t!vent('ou  to  twent y-llirec  per  cent 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  from  thirty  to 
forty  per  cent  of  oxygen.  It  is 
presumable  that  a  larger  amount  of 
oxygen  was  absorbed  hj  the  system 
in  these  experiments^  and  acted-  as  a 
stimulus  to  counteract  the  effects  of 
the  carbomc  acid. 

Other  Impurities.  —  CarboiUC Oxide 
need  only  be  alluded  to,  as  a  source 
of  impurity  in  the  winter  season, 
wlieii  titoves  of  ]»a(l  construction  are 
"Used,  Some  siilpliurel te(l  hydro<;en 
is  prt'tty  }^<'m'r.illy  prft^fnt.  as  evinced 
by  tlie  taniisliiug  ot  silver.  Coul-gaH, 
if  properly  made,  should  contain  none ; 
but  sulphide  of  carbon  is  almost  inevi- 
tably present,  which  gires  rise,  by  com- 
bustion, to  Bulphuroos  acid,  produ- 
cing the  fonl  odor  chaiaoteristio  of  gas- 
flames. 

The  test  for  organic  impurities 
consists  in  shaking  a  certain  quanti- 
ty of  a  solution  of  permanganate  of 

potassa  with  a  measured  quantity  of 
the  air  to  he  tested.  The  amount 
of  decol<)ratii>n  produced  in  the  fluid 
give:*  a  criterion  for  estimating  tiio 
quantify  of  organic  mutter  present. 
In  21  iiunJred  cubic  inches  of  air  from 
the  Alps,  from  1.4  to  2.8  grains  were 
found ;  in  the  like  quantity  of  searair, 
3.5  grains;  in  London  air,  from  22 
to  45  grains ;  and,  in  air  from  pigstya, 
&om  03  to  70  grains. 

Disinfection  is  accomplished  oj 
Nature  in  various  ways.  Plants  as- 
similate carbonic  acid  and  sonn-  other 
gases.  Ozone,  a  disinfectant  of  the 
most  active  character,  is  generated  in 
many  ways,  especially  under  the  in- 
tiiit  iice  of  the  sun's  direct  rays.  JIain 
waslies  the  air  clear  of  carbonic  acid 
and  otlier  gases,  and  of  organic  im- 
purities, which  are  then  brought  im- 
mediately in  contact  with  vegetable 
lifei  and  assimilated. 


Animal  effluvia  remain  very  long 
recognizable  by  the  smell.  A  portion 
is  slowly  deposited,  as  a  sticky  iiim, 
on  sor&ces  of  glass  and  wood  in  a 
room ;  but,  if  a  portion  of  air  from  a 
dose  ".room  is  bottled  up,  it  retains 
its  odor  (of  perqiiration)  a  giest 
while. 

FlatM'Test  for  Carbonic  Acid.— 
When  a  candle  goes  out  in  foul  air, 
it  is  far  too  foul  to  be  breathed  :  when 
a  candle  burns  dull,  a  man  feels  a 
little  depression,  which  he  can  over- 
come by  taking  a  deej)  breath.  It  ia 
not  altt)g<-tlier  the  (Udiciern  y  >>['  u\y- 
gen  that  puts  out  the  candk*.  but  tlie 
absorption  of  the  radiant  heat  from 
the  flame  by  the  carbonic  acid,  pre- 
venting the  melting  of  the  wax  or 
taUow.  Steam  acts  in  a  like  manner. 
If  twenty-one  per  cent  of  oxyges 
is  present,  a  candle  is  nererthelett 
extinguished  when  four  per  cent  of 
carbonic  acid  is  added  to  the  atmos- 
phere it  burns  in.  With  three  per 
cent  of  carbonic  acid,  the  candle  will 
go  out  if  the  percentage  of  oxycrtn 
fulls  below  eighteen.  Mt-n  can  \v«>rk 
for  ten  minutes  at  a  time  in  air  as 
foul  as  this.  At  the  top  of  Mt. 
Blanc,  a  candle  burns  perfectly,  but 
slowly,  and  with  a  large  blue  tlame. 

In  pure  air  of  ordinary  dr^-ness,  s 
candle  will  bum  one  hundred  sod 
twenty  grains  of  itself  in  a  cerbun 
time :  if  the  air  contains  twenty-tiro 
hundred  parts  of  carbonic  acid  per 
million,  only  a  hundred  and  ten  grains 
will  be  consumed  in  that  time.  And 
so  a  rude  measure  of  the  purity  of 
the  air  may  be  established. 

Minlmet rif  Aimh/sis  is  a  niftliiMl 
for  estimating  the  «jiiantity  of  earlMiu- 
iv  arid  in  the  atmo-pliere  by  asier- 
taining  how  small  an  amount  of  the 
air  will  give  a  precipitate,  wheusliakes 
up  in  a  bottle  with  half  an  ounce  ol 
lime-water.  In  applying  this  tei^ 
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liotfiM  of  giTen  nies  are  used,  into  .06^  which  wo  havo  stated  to  he  tho 

which  air  is  forced  hy  a  bellows :  limit  that  odght  not  to  be  passed : 

the  sboye  quantity  of  lime-water  is  theiefore  wo  must  supply  two  thou* 

introduced  with  a  pipette :  and  the  sand  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  hourly  per 

liottic  is  stopped,  and  well  shaken,  man.    Donkin's  estimate  of  the  car* 

Wlieu  the  precipitate  indicated  bj  a  bonic  acid  given  oft'  is  one-half  greater 

slight  turbidity  of  the  water  occurs  than  tlic  above  :  he  tberefore  states, 

in  a  bottle  bolding  ten  ounces  and  a  that  tbree  thousand  cubic  feet  perman 

li;;lf.  tin*  air  contains  six-tenths  of  arc  rtMjuin'd.  De  Ciiaumont  concludes 

one  per  cent  carbonic  acid,  —  six  bun-  that  our  standard  of  purity  ought  not 

dred  parts  in  the  million, — and  may  to  be  lower  than  .06;  and,  assuming 

be  called  a  practically  pure  air;  but,  Smith's  estimate  to  be  correct,  we 

if  the  precipitate  can  be  produced  by  ought  to  add  one-half  to.  the  number 

theqnantity  of  airwhichaniae-onnco  of  feet  stated  by  him,  and  demind  ' 

bottle  holds,  the  air  contains  seven-  that  thioo  thonsand  cnbie  feet  per 

tenths  of  one  per  cent  The  follow-  man  be  intiodnced  hourly.  This  ad- 

ing  table  givevthe  tests  for  carbonio  dition  is  mode  on  aooonnt  of  the  foot 

seid  op  to  tho  proportion  of  one  per  that  the  gases  diffuse  themselves  very 

cent:—  slowly  and  unequally,  and,  when  tho 

capacity  of  Percent  <^raught  is  strong  (as  in  a  small  room), 
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itottie*.    •  CO*  not  at  all.    If,  now,  we  could  change 

6>jo»  I  tlic  air  of  a  room  at  tho  rate  of  onco 

2S' is  every  ten  minutes,  we  should  renew 

A  the  air  six  times  in  an  hour;  and  each 

i>4  !..  is 
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man,  if  allowed  five  hundred  cubic 
feet  of  space,  would  get  his  three 
VeniUation.  —  In  ordinary  cases  thousand  cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour, 
cttbonic  acid  is  what  we  have  to  get  But  the  fact  is,  that  such  rapid  Ton- 
xid  ofl  One  twenty-fifth  of  one  per  tilation  is  not  to  be  expected;  and  tho 
cent  is  a  normal  quantity :  five  times  least  space  that  it  is' safe  to  allow  per 
that,  or  one-fourth  per  cent,  affects  a  head  is  a  thousand  feet  To  provide 
candle,  as  tested  by  the  photometer,  for  the  supply  of  thiee  thousand  feet 
The  human  frame  is  apparently  less  per  hour,  so  that  the  velocity  of  the 
sensitive ;  and  we  do  not  feel  the  pre%-  current  at  the  point  of  entrance  shall 
enceof  three  or  four  times  the  normal  not  exceed  five  feet  per  second,  forty- 
quantity  of  this  gas,  although  the  or-  eight  square  inches  of  total  inlet  and 
ganic  exhalations  that  often  accompa-  outlet  area  should  be  provided.  In 
ny  it  may  compel  us  to  ventilate  for  cold  weatlier  we  can  endure  much 
the  :iake  of  comfort  more  than  .08  per  cent  of  carbonic 
A  man  would  expire  a  quantity  of  acid;  and  this  is  an  important  point 
carbonic  acid  in  an  hour  sufficient  to  in  our  cold  climate^  when  the  air  must 
impregnate  a  thousand  cubic  foot  of  be  warmed  before  it  is  introduced, 
sir  to  the  extent  of  one  twenty-fifth  Fool  au^  when  generated  by  the 
ef  one  per  cent  (.04  p.c.)  $  but,  as  the  body,  is  i^t  to  ascend  on  account  of 
sir  alieady  holds  that  amount  in  a  ite  warmth.  The  same  is  true  of  tho 
normal  state,  he  will,  of  conito,  expire  gases  (including  sulphurous  acid) 
suflBcient  to  raise  the  percentage  of  which  are  formed  in  the  combustion 
two  thousand  cubic  feet  from  .04  to  of  coal-gas.   Of  this  foct  the  books 
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232  Indian 

in  the  libraiy  of  the  Britidi  Miuernn 

furnish  an  illustration ;  the  bindings 
of  the  backs  of  those  in  tlie  upper 
part  of  the  room  having  rotted  more 
or  less  from  im  pro  Donation  xvith  the 
atMil  just  n:inK'ti,  wliirh  was  imbibed 
by  the  leather  from  the  atmosphere. 
'  This  consideration  is  of  importance 
in  dedditig  where  the  Tentilation- 
boles  shall  be  pat 


DfDIAN  AFFAIRS.* 

"AiFSR  two  reports  are  printed  by 
the  General  Government,  and  are  well 
enough  set  up;  though  footnotes  and 
papers  of  details,  if  intended  to  Lo  read, 
onght  to  be  in  type  uniform  with  the 
text,  even  if  the  text  should  be  less 
conspicuoos.  The  argument  of  the 
eyes :  changes  are  hurtful. 

For  hundreds  of  blunders  in  spell- 
ing, grammar,  rhetoric,  taste,  the  print- 
er is  not  responsible.  They  were 
made  in  the  manuscripts  by  men  select- 
ed for  work  rather  than  for  scholar- 
ship ;  and  by  some  well-educated  men 
amidst  hurry,  noise,  inoonvenience ; 
bj  some  in  magnifying  their  own 
works,  in  rising  into  nq>tare,  or  in 
tumbling  into  pique  and  prejudice. 

The  first  book  is  the  report  of  the 
salaried  commissioner  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  to  his  immediate  su- 
perior, the  Secretary  of  the  Iiit<'rior, 
and  is  chiefly  interesting  for  the  sta- 
^  tistics  and  hints  of  history  given  of  the 
tribes  nnd  bands  in  detail.  A  book 
of  471  pages,  it  might  be  reduced  to 
200,  without  sacrificing  any  thing 
worthy  of  circulation  to  the  aTerage 
iea<ler  of  documents. 

Men  want  facts,  results,  more  than 
methods  and  journals  an<l  complaints 
and  self-gratuiations  ;  and  the  lUin  aii 

'  Report  of  thi'  C'oiTuniMsloiuT  of  Indian  Affaim, 
1S72  ;  ntid 

Fotutb  Anaual  Beport  of  Board  of  Indian  Con. 
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ought  to  saTe  the  country  the  expense 
of  printing  Gen.  Howaid's  wordiness, 

and  the  multitude  of  reports  of  agents 
and  of  special  commissioners.  How- 
ever much  an  agent,  or  a  comini<sioner 
on  s^pecial  duty,  may  enjoy  seeing  his 
brightness  and  his  errors  darkle  to- 
gether in  governmental  type,  and  how 
much  soeyer  the  small  circle  of  the 
writw's  friends  may  be  interested  in 
his  performance,  the  best  place,  un- 
doubtedly, for  such  matter  is  the  pi- 
geon-hole, whence  it  can  be  drawn  for 
the  press  whenever  needed.  E.xcepting 
cases  of  rare  iutt  rest,  from  uneommon 
diiliculty  or  marked  improvement,  the 
report  of  one  agent  is  thi  example  of  a 
hunidied.  Indeed,  if  Emeison's  ad« 
Tice  had  been  followed  generally  in 
this  Tolume^ "  Write  what  you  kn^fw,** 
even  the  commissioner's  work  would 
probably  have  occupied  much  less  than 
10/)  page.«!.  Still —  with  all  his  fond- 
ness for  the  verb  **  deprcdat'-.**  for 
"  ranch,"  "  rancheria,"  canon,"  "  ofli- 
cials,-'  little  rift"  of  settlement, 
''sporadic  acts  of  outrage,''  with  the 
clumsiness  of  to  the  96^  west  Ion* 
gitade  **  (an  ordinal  number),  &c.  (p. 
33),  of  the  Winnebagoes  being 
"  wholly  disconnected  with  that  out- 
break" (p.  27),  of  "that  all  lawless- 
ness is  not  confined  to  Indians"  (p. 
28),  of  "provision  wi/l  still  require  to 
he  made  by  law "  (pp.  l.'i,  7),  of 
"  small-arms  fire  of  squibs  "  —  he  has 
given  us  really  praiseworthy,  para- 
graphs on  <<The  Claims  of  the  In- 
dian "  (p.  10).   I  quote  two. 

"  The  people  of  the  United  State*  esn 

never,  without  dishonor,  refuse  to  n-spect 
the.«e  two  con.si(icration.s  :  Ist,  Tliat  this 
continent  was  originally  owned  and  occu- 
pied by  the  Indians,  who  have  on  this 
account  a  claim  soniovvli.it  larger  than  the 
privik'gc  ()f  a  hundn-d  ;iiid  sixty  acri"?  of 
land,  and  'find  himself '  in  tools  and 
stock  ;  which  is  granted  as  a  matter  of 
ooune  to  any  newly«rrived  fiveigner 
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who  declares  hu  inteitfian  to  beoone  a 

eiUzen ;  that  something  in  the  nature  of 
an  endowment,  either  capitalized  or  in 
the  form  of  annual  expundiiurcs  for  a 
series  of  years,  for  the  benefit  of  the  In- 
dians (tllongh  at  the  discretion  of  the 
government  as  to  the  specific  objects), 
should  be  provided  for  every  tribe  or 
band  which  is  deprived  of  its  roaming 
privilege,  apd  confined  to  a  diminished 
reservation:  snch  an  endowment  being 
not  in  the  nature  of  a  p;ratnity,  but,  in 
common  honestv,  the  ri^ht  of  the  Indian 
on  account  oi  his  original  interest  in  the 
soiL  id.  That  inasmuch  as  the  progress 
of  oar  industrial  enterprise  has  cut  these 
people  off  from  modes  of  livelihood  en- 
tirel  v  sufficient  for  their  wants, — and  for 
which  they  were  qualified,  in  a  degree 
irtiich  has  been  the  wonder  of  more  civi- 
Uaed  races,  bjr  inherited  aptitudes  and  by 
long  pursuit,  —  and  has  left  them  utterly 
without  re>iouree,  they  have  a  claim,  on 
this  account  again,  to  temporary  support, 
and  to  such  assistance  as  may  be  neces* 
sary  to  place  them  in  a  position  to  obtain 
a  livelihood  by  means  which  sliaU  be 
OOOipiitible  with  civilization.  .  .  . 

**  Ci»a  any  principle  of  national  morali- 
ty be  dearar  tlian  that— when  the  ex« 
pension  and  development  of  a  civilized 
race  involve  the  rapid  destruction  of  the 
onlv  means  of  subsistence  possessed  by 
the  members  of  a  less  fortunate  race  — 
the  higher  is  bound,  as  of  simple  right,  to 
provide  for  the  lower  some  substitute  for 
the  means  of  subsistence  which  it  lias  de- 
Ptn.yed  V  " 

Could  .^uch  sontimcnts  but  be  fol- 
lowed, and  faitiifiilly  pushed  into  pnic- 
tice,  instead  of  practically  dying  where 
the  ink  dried ! 

See  how  an  Indian  may  flourish 
with  the  will  and  the  opportunity  I 
''An  inetanoe  is  furnished  from  the 
Tuacarora  reservation,  of  one  Indian 
who  realized  a  profit  of  over  two  thoii- 
8an<l  dollars  on  the  sale  of  peaches 
alo!ie  during  the  past  year."  Again  : 
"  Favorable  reports  .are  given  of  the 
annual  fairs  held  upon  one  or  more 
of  the  zesenration%  at  whioh  the  dis* 
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plays  of  frnitSy  home-mannfiMstnzei^ 
&C.,  were  quite  ereditabW 

Among  the  tribes  of  the  Indian 
Territory,  he  pays  this  coinplime/it  to 
the  Caddoes :  "  The  Caddoes  rank 
among  the  besit  Indians  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  set  an  example  to  the  other 
bands  aflBliated  with  them  wortiiy  of 
being  more  generally  followed  than  it 
18.  In  physique,  and  in  the  virtnes 
of  chastity,  tempesance^  and  industry, 
tliey  are  the  equals  of  many  white 
communities." 

The  Cherokees  generally  deserve  a 
good  record.  They  naturally  enough 
took  tiieir  great  sin,  nej^io-slavcry, 
from  the  whites  nearest  tJiem,  and 
followed  their  signing  neighbors  into 
the  mill  which  ground  slavery  into 
powder.  K#w  they  take  the  other 
**  white  man's  road,"  and  with  their 
neighbors,  tho  ChoCtaws  and  other 
long-settled  Indians^  are  making  hope- 
ful effort-^  to  acquire  property  and 
information.  The  statistics  look  well 
for  them.  Those  of  the  Cherokees 
alone  are  :  population,  18,000  (8,9.j5 
males,  9,045  females)  ;  schools,  GO ; 
teachers,  62;  pupils,  2,032  (1,063 
males,  969  females) ;  wealth  in  indi- 
vidual property,  horses,  cattle,  sheep^ 
buildings,  $4,995,055,  Only  approxi- 
mate accuracy,  however,  cati  be  exj)ect- 
ed  even  in  the  statistics  of  the  most 
in)proved  tribes :  how  va;;ne  must 
they  be  reganling  tlio  wild  bands  of 
Sioux,  Apaches,  Utahs,  which  are 
seldom  seen  in  entire  bands,  never 
as  whole  tribes!  The  popnlation  of 
the  Cherokees,  ftr  instance,  tarns  ont 
a  singularly  round  nnmber,  which 
even  the  Indian  Commissioner  dis- 
trusts; though  it  is  an  exoeptional 
case.  Still,  ullowin;^  ;ui  error  in.  sta- 
tistics as  great  as  twenty-live  percent, 
which  is  a  safe  allowance  for  exag- 
gemtion  in  the  local  estimate  of 
tiie  population  of  Western  cities,  the 
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Cherokecs  would  make  ft  credita- 
ble exhibit.  Keep  away  squatters 
and  desperadoes,  and  these  Indians 
will  souii  inako  ample  jirovision  for 
liieir  la^ge^^t  ni'eds.  iStatistics  run 
to  a  point,  and  drop  o(T,  wlien  you  in- 
quire about  the  Sonthem  Bannocks, 
Manackesy  Ske-be-teeeheiSy  and  Clat- 
sop  "  renegades."  Why  should  they 
not?  How  could  they  stick  to  such 
names  ?  The  statistical  anticlimaZy 
then,  may  be,  from  the  Six  Nations 
to  tile  Clat<op  renegiules.  Neverthe- 
less* the  tables  —  hej^inning  at  pp. 
G8,  3S3,  with  the  recapitulation  on 
pp.  -11 G,  417 — an  oonvmiieat  and 
interesting ;  though  one  looks  in  vain 
fiuralistof  superintendents  and  agents. 
Tables  of  laaddy  storks,  incomes,  afford 
little  heh)  to  one  who  inquires  wliat 
part  of  their  nominal  dues  the  Indi- 
ans actually  receive. 

The  Citnituissioiier  estimates  the 
number  of  Indians  "  wiliiiu  the  limits 
of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of 
those  ill  Alaska"  at,  approximately, 
300,000;  of  whom,  regarding  their 
antecedents  and  traditions,"  97,000 
may  be  accounted  civilized,  125,000 
semi-civilized,  78^000  ''wholly  bar- 
barous.*' 

T))e  i-rratnui  after  the  titlepage 
oagiit  to  have  a  companion  from  p.y4. 
The  "  slight  skirmish  ' '  in  New  Mexi- 
co took  place  not  at  Aliquien,  but  at 
Tierra  Amarilla;  and  one  soldier  was 
shot  in  the  leg,  while  one  ludian  was 
reported  kille  I.  and  a  Mexican  herder 
was  murdered  by  the  retreating  Indi- 
ans (see  J).  29'.)). 

Tiie  Apuches  who  stay  with  the 
Muaehe  I'taiis  at  the  Cimarron 
agency  are  ull  Jicuriila  Apaches,  — a 
confusion  of  names ;  and  the  commis- 
sioner would  find  the  mere  pursuit  of 
Indians  bred  among  the  mountains  a 
bootless  cliase  with  heavy,  corn-fed 
horses.  The  "giaat>fed  ponies ''would 


scud  away  in  the  rare  atmosphere  over 

steeps  wliich  "  American  horses " 
could  not  (  liinb  ;  and  would  lind  time 
enoujxh,  scattered  and  concealed  in  the 
valleys,  to  refresh  their  liabhinc.ss/' 
and  save  their  "  paltriness  "  from  en- 
tire contempt  Mountain  grasses  are 
yerjr  nutritious  (p.  81). 

«  The  Ezectttive  "  did  not  originate 
the  plan  of  religious  management  of 
fancies.  The  Friends  gave  him  the 
suggestion,  and  illustrated  its  advan- 
tages (p.  72). 

The  statements  regarding  the  Utes, 
or  Utahs,  are  not  without  inaccuracies 
and  eicaggerationa.  The  Kuaches  and 
Capotes  undoubtedly  have  received  * 
annuitiea  and  pioTisiona  in  limited 
quantities  as  "  benefits,"  both  at  Den- 
ver, and  at  the  spurious  Los  Finos 
agency ;  and,  at  the  latter,  the 
Weeminuches  and  even  Jicarilla 
Apaches  have  shared  with  the  Tah- 
be watches.  The  treaty  of  1868  pro- 
vides for  the  Muaches,  Capotes,  aud 
We^minuchesy  as  well  as  for  the 
TAhbewatches.  The  reservation  be- 
longs to  all  Utahs  who  will  use  it,  — 
all  east  of  Utah  Territory. 

The  commissioner  does  not  state 
how  culpably  remiss  the  government 
is  in  allowing  miners  to  tre>pass  upon 
a  reservation  which  the  treaty  of  18G8 
expressly  forbids  unauthorized  whites 
from  even  passing  over ;  and  he  gives 
the  popular  exaggeration  of  the  size  of 
tlie  leservation.  To  crowd  the  Indian, 
and  wink  at  trespassing,  is  popular— 
with  white  barbarians  (see  attempts 
to  extinguish  "  titles  and  rights  of 
Utahs  and  Shoshones,  pp.  S".>.  90, 
wliere  the  government  ought  first  to 
have  extinguished  the  miners  and 
squatters).  In  one  short  article  the 
fancy-prices  of  Navajo  blankets,  and 
nuwy  other  little  matters,  cannot  be 
touched  ;  but,  if  the  aflair.sof  the  Utahs 
are  so  darkly  treated,  what  may* be 
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the  general  trustworthiness  of  the 

book  ? 

Looking  at  the  bottom  of  p.  3,  and 
tlio  top  of  p.  8, 1  am  reminded  of  a 
statement  by  a  brevet  miyor  wbo  had 
been  in  Ariaona  and  South-western 
New  Mexico  among  these  tzeacher- 
OQS  and  vindictive  Apaches,"  to  this 
etTect :  Some  years  ago,  the  father  of 
Cochise  was  induced  to  go  mto  a  mili- 
tary encampment    Tlir^  officer  in 
charge   sliowed  the  chief  a  tent,  in 
wliicU  he  wouhl    hi'  safe  if  he  kept 
still."'     The  soldier  left  to  guard  him 
—  the  ollicer  out  of  si<i;ht  —  jirit  ked 
thf*  chief  tliroui^h  the  tenteloth  with 
hi:*  bayonet,  and  then  shot  him  lor 
starting  up,  on  the  pretence  that  the 
Indian  wao  going  to  ran  away.  How 
many  aons  of  white  men,  especially 
on  the  lougli  ficontier,  would  not  seek 
retaliation  at  any  cost?  And  should 
.  Codiiso  be  lamb-like  and  forgiving? 
The  story  of  the  Apaches  has  two 
sides.    We  seldom  liear  what  they 
suffer;   mostly  how  they  retaliate, 
'•munler,  and  rob,'' 

On  |»i>.  S.  U,  is  matter  not  so  roup;)!. 
It  nnist  be  consi'lered  that  the 
Indiatis  uf  the  ])lainH  have,  up  to  a 
P'eent  <late,  really  belie ve«l  that  thoy 
outiiuuibered  tiie  whites.  How,  in- 
deed, should  they  have  thought  otlier- 
wtse?  lAost  of  Uiem  had,  at  one  time 
or  another,  seen  as  many  as  five  thou- 
sand, some  as  many  aa  ten  thousand, 
of  their  people  camped  together,  one- 
third  fighting-men.  Of  the  whites 
what  had  they  seen  ?  A  few  ranches 
miles  apar^  a  few  hunters  and  trap- 
p'^rs,  a  few  soldiers.  The  stories  that 
lia-i  been  brouji^lit  to  their  ears  of  a 
country  wlx-re  tlie  whites  were  like  the 
sand  on  the  seashore,  wliere  liousi-s 
were  piled  on  top  of  houses  "  [houses 
of  s^'veral  stories],  "  and  where  houses 
stood  side  by  side  with  houses  for  miles 
in  eveiy  direction,  were  received  bj 


them  as  the  merest  fables  invented  to 
amuse  or  deceive  them.  Even  when 
the  first  delegations  that  visited  the 
East,  though  composed  of  their  own 
trusted  chie6  and  braves,  returned, 
and  reported  what  they  had  seen,  they 
were'  not  believed;  but  it  was  said 
among  their  tribes  that  the  white  men 
had  put  M)ad  medicine'  upon  tlieir 
eyes  to  make  them  see  things  tbat  did 
n<^  exist.  It  has  only  been  the  con- 
current  testimony  of  many  chiefs  and 
braves  out  of  many  bands  and  trii>es, 
that  has  di>sipated  this  happy  coiu'eit 
of  the  Indian  of  th»^  plains,  and  made 
him  appreeiate,  as  he  is  be<xinuing  to 
do,  the  power  and  resourees  of  the 
whites.'"  This  is  the  ellect  of  delega- 
tions to  Washington  and  other  cities. 

I^y  act  of  March  3, 1871,  it  was 
declared  'that  hereafter  no  Indian 
nation  or  tribe  within  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  sKknowI- 
edged  or  recognized  as  au  independ-* 
ent  nation,  tribe,  or  power,  with 
whom  the  United  States  may  con- 
tract by  treaty;'-'  and,  practically, 
"since  ISdS,  no  Indian  treaty  what- 
ever has  been  ratilied,'* 

The  nuudiers  connected  with  reli- 
gious denominations  by  allotment  of 
the  President  are  thus  estimated  :  — 


DsKomifATiom. 

ens. 

No.  or  Iiu 
mAwi. 

Hicktite  Fri«ndi, 
Orthodox  FH«ada« 

6 

6,&M 

10 

IT.TS* 

Ilaptlht-n, 

5 

40,soO 

rrtdbyu-riww. 

9 

3.<<.0t)9 

ClirUU«nt, 

\  S 

8,287 

M«  thiKlif  t#i, 

H 

64,tT3 

('alln>ll<H, 

7 

1T,S^ 

Itcfonufd  Dutch, 

5 

8,118 

CoDgregatiuaalUU* 

S 

Epiieopaliiins, 

8 

A.  It.  0.  F.  IkUMiOBlt 

1 

UuiUriaiM, 
LutheraiM^ 

s 

I 

STt 
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Let  no  ilenominational  enthusiast 

indulge  in  boasting  of  so  many  thou- 
sands of  Indian  oonverts.  'i  hey  would 
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gonerally  like  a  little  brea<l  and  wine  ; 
V)ut  tlic  (jrrnt  mnjontii  of  tliem  is  not 
pr('p:\n*<l  to  take  tliosc  things  as  sacra- 
ments. Wliy  have  the  Uiiiv^-rsalists 
no  assignment  ?  The  President  ought 
still  to  have  room  for  them.  300,- 
000—238,899—61,101  Indians  not 
included  in  the  ftboye  statement:  yet 
25,000,  by  estimate,  have  no  xeser- 
Tatioiipand  30,000  others  aie  but 
little  under  the  oontrol  or  patronage 
of  the  government. 

The  second  of  these  reports,  direct- 
•  ly  to  the  President,  is  made  by  tlie 
Voluntary  Hoard  of  Ten  Spoeial  Com- 
niissionirs,  of  whirh  Felix  R.  Pru- 
not  of  Pittsburg  is  clKiirMiaii,  Thwinas 
K.  Cree  of  Washingtni^  sccrcrary. 
Tlie  Board  h.vs  no  direct  connection 
ivith  the  Indian  office,  nor  any  official 
subordination  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Its  work  is  advisory  and 
pacificatory;  while  its  members  are 
privileged  to  visit  agencies,  and  ex- 
amine accounts;  and  are  sometimes 
clothed  with  discretionary  power  to 
negotiate  witli  Indians,  and  correct 
abuses.  The  Executive  Committee  no 
longer  .ludits  the  accounts  of  the  In- 
dian oflice  ;  thougli  the  Coniniltt''e  on 
Purchases  aids  the  ( 'oniinissjnni'r  of 
Indian  Affairs  in  tin-  jmrcliase  of  an- 
nuity-goods and  provisions.  Since  the 
efttablishiuent  of  the  Board,  many 
financial  abuses  have  been  corrected. 
The  weight  of  beeves  for  the  Sioux 
Indian  district  in  1868  and  1869  was 
made  to  average*from  1,500  to  2,000 
pounds.  In  1872  the  average  dropped . 
to  1,150  and  to  1,000  pounds.  In 
1870  contracts  for  27,850,000  pounds 
beef  amounted  to  $1,222,615;  but  in 
1872  the  same  number  of  pounds  cost 
only  $704,804:  a  saving  of  .$457,810. 
Flour  at  '*a  remote  agency"  was 
turned  in  at  $14  a  sack  (a  sack  con- 
tains half  a  barrel,  or  OS  pounds) ;  but 
the  committee  rejected  the  voucher. 


The  next  lot  was  put  at  $11 ;  "and 
the  same  agency  is  now  supplied  by 
contract  after  [»ul)lic  letting,  at  $4/J0 
and  $5.00  per  sack."  Reductions 
might  be  cited  whicii  are  not  report- 
ed ;  but  these  are  sufficient  examples. 
The  index  and  tables  are  convenient 
in  this  book. 

A  striking  comparison  of  territo- 
rial statistics  occurs  on  p.  13,  whence 

the  Indian  Territory,  in  population, 
number  of  acres  cultivated,  products, 
wealth,  valuation,  and  8cho<jl-8tatistics, 
is  equal  to  an>'  organised  Territory  of 
the  United  States,  and  far  ahead  of 
most  of  them.  It  has  a  smaller  area 
than  any  other,  and  a  larger  popu- 
lation than  any  excepting  Utah  and 
New  Mexico.  .  .  .  It  raises  six  time.s 
as  many  bushels  of  the  grains  as  any 
other  Territory ;  and  the  value  of  it3 
live  stock  is  almost  five  millions  of  dol- 
lars.'' Again:  '<The  partially  civil- 
ised tribes^  numbering  about  60,000 
souls,  have,  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion, more  schools  and  with  a  larger 
average  attendance,  more  churches, 
charch-members,  and  ministers,  and 
spend  far  more  of  their  own  money  for 
education,  than  the  peojilc  of  any" 
[otlierj  "Territory  of  the  United 
States.  Lite  and  property  are  more 
safe  among  them,  and  there  are  lewer 
violations  of  law,  than  in  the  Ter- 
ritories. Specimens  of  the  cotton- 
crop  of  1872,  exhibited  in  St  Louis, 
drew  three  premiums  of  $500,  $25i>y 
and  $100."" 

The  testimony  to  the  capacity  of 
Indians  for  improvement  and  civili- 
zation is  overwhelming;  and  yet  the 
greedy  frontiersman  says,  "An  Injin 
ain't  no  bett<'r'n  a  cayote  "  (see  pp. 
178.  179  :  Judge  Swan  and  Gen.  Sully 
on  Capacity  of  Itidians). 

•'Almost  the  only  impediment"  to 
worlcing  auiong  the  Cherokees  is,  that 
"nearly  all  who  do  not  speak  English 
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TOid  and  write  ihe  Cherokee  in  the 
chuaeter  invented  by  Sequoyah;" 
and,  though  such  may  leam  to  read 
and  write  English,  they  do  not  under- 
stand it;  and  the  work  of  teaching 
them  is  lost  for  lack  of  a  manual  of 
tniiislation." 

In  this  report  are  many  little  errors, 
with  some  not  so  small.  A  merely 
Entrlisli  readiT  would  pronounce  ure 
your;  Imt  the  spt-lling  in  Mexican  :  and 
Ooray,  head  chief  of  the  Utuhs,  would 
not  know  his  name  spoken  otherwise 
than  Oortfy.  Numbets  must  often  be 
mere  guesses;  and  altitudes,  when 
not  guesses,  axe  chiefly  barometric 
approximations.  Distances  are  accord- 
ing to  one's  freshness  and  another's 
weariness,  or  according  to  the  activity 
of  horses  and  mules.  Several  of  the 
documents  and  quotations  have  no 
consrioiisness  of  time  nor  of  place; 
such  as  extracts,  and  accounts  ot"  vi.sits 
of  Indian  «V<'iegation.s.  I'uncha  is  not 
Ponclia;  Cochetope  is  not  Cochetopa; 
Guero  Mudo  is  not  Guero  Murah, 
&&  That  "  ao  Indian  used  to  be  one 
of  your  great  fathers  at  Washington'' 
might  present  to  a  person  unfamiliar 
with  the  drift  of  talks  rarious  ques- 
tions of  transmigration  and  of  father- 
hood (p.  87).  Too  much  printing  of 
council  talks,  of  nti  translated  Indian 
names,  and  of  missionary  extrava- 
g»nceS|  prevails. 

A  serious  mistake  at  the  conference 
with  the  Utahs  was  the  nuxing  of 
cotnniissions.  Three  s[)ccial  commis- 
sioners to  ]ie;:ji>tiatt;  for  land,  and  tlie 
cliuirinan  and  secretary  ot"  the  hoard 
of  special  commissioners  (both  parties 
fiom  the  *same  great  father/'  Grants 
yet  each  with  something  apart  from 
the  other  to  say);  and  both  parties 
talking  at  the  same  session,  —  would 
confound  Congress  itself:  how  much 
more  the  Utah  who  wants  to  talk 
t^igktf  and  dear  one  thing  before 


touching  another!  Another  mistake, 
not  to  say  abuse^  was  the  sending  of 
the  greatest  enemy  of  the  Utahs  to 
treat  with  them  in  the  person  of  an 
o£Bcer  who  regarded  ^ovenu^rship  and 
superintendency  of  Indian  affairs  as 
incompatible  offices.  The  negotia- 
tion failed,  as  it  ought  even  on  other 
grt)unds  than  these.  Trespassing  of 
miners,  whom  the  treaty  excludes  from 
their  reservation,  lailure  of  t  he  govern- 
munt  to  mark  tiie  lines  of  the  reser- 
vation, frequent  changes  of  agents, 
unclMainty  regarding  the  permanen- 
cy of  the  treaty  and  of  the  agency,  and 
the  annual  war-howl  of  the  borderers, 
are  not  good  arguments  by  which  to 
induce  a  sensible  Indian  to  part  witii 
the  best  portions  of  his  res<?rvation. 
The  old  complaints  of  tardiness  of  an- 
nuities and  supplies,  encroachments 
of  white  men,  corruption  of  Indians 
•with  whislvoy  and  venereal  dis^'asos, 
are  continued  in  this  volume  ;  ami  in 
many  instances  the  law  is  ])0\verles3 
to  remove  the  occasions  of  such  com- 
plaints. 

''The  agent  and  two  others"  [from 
the  Blackfeet  agencyj  "followed  a 
par^^y  with  five  six-horse  wagon-loads 
of  whiskey,  which  they  were  carrying 
acioss  the  reservation  into  the  British 
Possessions,  where,  at  a  town  called 
Hoopa,  it  is  traded  to  the  Indians. 
The  profit  of  this  disreputable  business 
is  immense.  A  pint  of  whiskey  is  the 
amount  given  for  a  robe,  and  a  gallon 
of  whiskey  for  a  horse.  This  party,  in 
which  there  were  eleven  men,  detied 
the  officers  of  the  law;  and  although 
they  were  known,  and  could  have  since 
been  arrested,  it  was  not  done,  as  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  convict 
them,  even  with  the  fact  of  their 
carrying  the  whiskey  proven." 

Last    September  Commissioner 
Brunot  "found  Ihe  citisens  of  South 
.Pass  much  excited  over  a  reported 
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ra»l  of  some  three  hundred  Clieyomio 
and  Arrapaho  warriors.  All  tin-  availa- 
ble iiK'Ti,  with  a  howitzer  from  Cunip 
Staiubaugh,  were  engaged  with  them." 
T«t  all  the  light,  in  fact,  was  be- 
tween tfeven  ca^aliymeii  and  eleven 
other  whites,  four  miles  from  Stam- 
baugh ;  each  party  for  two  hours 
thinking  that  tho  other  was  of  In- 
dians !  Two  citizens  were  missing 
from  a  settlemerit ;  and  the  eleven 
were  in  seandi  of  them.  The  two 
missing  men  returned  to  Miner's 
Delight  in  due  time,  having  seetf  not 
a  single  Indian.  Kear  Miners '  De- 
light, also,  *<the  Indians  had  shot 
Johnny  Atkins's  horse  from  under 
him."  Tlie  fact  was,  that  two  white 
men  shot  the  horse  with  snpposod  in- 
tent of  rohhery.  "  The  most  trivial 
cin-umstance,  and  all  the  misdeeds  of 
whites,  are  attributed  to  hostile  In- 
dians, although  there  are,  probably; 
none  within  a  hundred  miles ;  and  t&us 
a  feverish  state  of  excitement  is  kept 
np"(pp.  112, 113, 119). 

Quaint  Stories.  —  A  Comanche 
chief  wishinl  to  learn  whetluT  a  com- 
misj}ioner  told  the  truth,  —  whetlier  or 
not  the  whites  really  were  too  nmny 
for  the  Coraanehes.  Going  to  Wash- 
ington, he  easily  counted  all  the  whites 
until  he  reached  the  railroad ;  then, 
<*  finding  the  number  growing  beyond 
his  ability  to  enumerate,  he  began  to 
count  the  towns,  but  soon  gave  tiiat 
up,  au<l  admitted  that  the  whites  were 
as  nutneroiis  as  the  leaves  on  the  tri  es, 
and  their  threat  cities  more  in  number 
than  the  twites  i  of  the  Indians," 

Another  rests  on  the  credibility  of 
an  interpreter.  Some  Gomsnohe  and 
other  Indians  at  the  Grand  Oentnl 
Hoteli  New  York,  concluded,  that, 
''when  the  white  men  go  to  sleep, 
the  wise  spirits  oome  to  them  in  the 
night,  and  tell  them  how  to  make  all 

•  IViw,  tmtt  or  lo4g«* 


tlu'se  wonderful  things,"  —  powder, 
guns,  steamboats,  telegraphs.  "And 
then  the  white  men,  remembering 
what  has  been  told  them,  get  up  in 
the  morning  and  go  to  work,  cairy- 
ing  into  effect  what  the  spirits  had 
tau^t  them.  The  Indians  ate  not  so 
favored:  therefore  their  ancestors 
must  have  done  something  to  offend 
the  spirits." 

The  secret arv  of  the  board  recom- 
mends tiuit  agents  and  workmen  be 
all  married  men.  If  he  had  spent  a 
winter  behind  the  mountains,  without 
a  mail  for  six  weeks,  where  Indians 
would  freeze,  and  their  ponies  starve, 
if  tJiey  were  caught  there  by  the 
snows,  and  where  the  government  will 
not  even  protect  an  a;tx<*nt  in  getting 
his  mail  at  a  United  States  post-offiee, 
he  would  pritliably  mo«iily  bis  recom- 
mendation. *'  Employes  "  are  oftener 
a  choice  between  verdancy  and  villainy 
than  betwen  marriage  and'singlcness: 
almost  all  are  single. 

Men  very  hopeful,  and  very  desirous 
of  good  results,  often  see  more  than  are 
really  visilde,  and  unconsciously  ex- 
aggerate what  they  do  see.  Some- 
thing like  magnifying  and  multijilyiiig 
glasses  intrude  themselves  between 
the  eyes  of  commissioners,  of  teachers, 
of  missionaries,  and  the  works  which 
they  inspect,  or  of  which  they  write : 
so  the  Indian  Policy  of  this  admin- 
isteation,  good  enough  in  theory,  is 
magnified  in  its  results;  and  so  edu- 
cated and  Christianized  Indians  are 
undoubte-ily  iuulti|)lied.  IIow  admi- 
rable would  the  work  of  civilizing  and 
educating  the  Indians  be,  if  they  could 
be  trained  into  good  moralsy  temper- 
ance, industry,  scholarship,  made  men 
and  women,  without  being  "  convert- 
ed" to  some  form  of  sectarianism  I. 
In  many  instance^  under  the  present 
system,  they  have  no  choice.  They 
get  the  notions  of  but  one  sect ,  for 
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they  have  been  tnrnetl  over  to  the 
agency  and  the  training  of  bat  one. 
This  plan  has  one  merit :  it  is  simple  ; 
and  if,  through  denominational  work, 
even  with  all  its  narrowness,  the  civili- 
zation can  most  pru<  tically  bo  for- 
warded —  well,  a  peaceful,  sectarian 
Indian  is  better  for  the  country  than 
is  a  marauder,  by  incalculable  odds. 
Let  the  government  be  (as  too  often  it 
is  not)  faithful  to  the  Indian,  and  just 
to  its  agents  and  teachers ;  let  it  insist 
upon  hones^  and  &imess  and  prompt- 
ness everywhere;  oblige  the  whites  to 
zespect  the  laws  and  the  terms  of  the 
▼azioiia  treaties ;  abolish  its  oost^  so* 


perintendencios.  supplementing  the 
work  of  the  board  of  commissioners 
with  the  help  of  one  or  two  able,  trust* 
worthy  inspectors  of  agoncy-htisin^'SS  ; 
cut  out  and  eradicate  tlie  corrujition 
which  h:i3  been  more  greedy  tlian  Cre- 
dit Mobilier,  —  and  Indian  wars  will 
give  plac'O  to  Indian  fairs;  ludiuu 
wardship,  to  Indian  citizenship. 

The  ten  commissioners  are  now  the 
heart  and  the  head  of  the  "policy." 
Let  the  people  read  what  they  can  of 
their  reports ;  and,  insisting  on  justice, 
make  a  change  of  "  policy  "  too  hazard- 
ous an  undertaking  even  for  a  mill* 
taiy  president        J.  IT.  Tjiask. 
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A  TALK  ABOUT  ABT. 

In  a  tale  with  which  our  grandpar- 
ents were  more  familiar  than  we.  are 
these  words,  descriptive  of  the  fash- 
ionable talk  of  the  time :  "  The  whole 
conv(>rsation  ran  upon  high  life  and 
liicfli -lived  company,  with  pictures, 
taste,  Shakspeare,  and  the  musical 
glasses."  Xo\v-a-days  we  have,  of 
course,  outgrown  conversatiuu  upon 
high  life  and  the  mnsical  glasses,  and 
nearly  outgrown  Shakspeare ;  but  the 
talk  about  pictures  and  taste  still 
goes  on  :  and  hence  this  contribution 
to  the  common  stock  of  knowledge  of 
such  matters,  in  the  form  of  a  dia- 
lojTuc  between  Criticus  ai»d  his  friend 
Aininta.  Tlio  discussion  began  by 
the  mentiou  of  the  republication  of 
'^Easthike's  Hints  upon  Household 
Taste." 

C.  —  Concerning  the  book,  and  the 
small-talk  about  it,  I  feel  as  Schiller 
says  he  folt  in  regard  of  virtue,  "I 
would  that  we  all  practised  it,  and  so, 
God  willing,  might  hear  nobody  talk 
of  it  morr." 

A.  —  Yes,  that  is  all  very  well :  yet 
while  we  aro  not  all  virtuous,  nor  all 
humhugs,  does  .ib  not  show  a  litUe 
genuine  interest  in  the  thing,  when 
it  is  much  talked  about?  And  so  is  it 
not  l>*'ti(-t-  that  taste  in  household  mut- 
ters should  be  overmuch  talked  of 
than  not  at  all  ? 

C.  —  Perhaps.  And  yet,  to  .judge 
])y  <iii<'  result,  what  mental  eonfjision 
must  lliu  b(»ok  be  held  responsible  for, 
when  so-called  <*East]ake  furniture" 
(made  of  varnished  white  pin^  framed 
like  a  frigate,  and  decorated  with  bits 
of  blue  cloth  and  tacks)  is  sold  here 


as  the  correct  thing,  and  chairs  with 
backs  and  seats  of  glased  tiles,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  parlor  walls  sewed  wdth 
multitudinous  parallel  picture-cords  to 

a  distracting  degre%  because  all  prints 
and  pictures  must  now  be  double 
hung  upon  two  points  of  support! 
The  j)ul>lic  reminds  me  sometimes 
of  -'Esop's  fable  of  the  Miller,  his  Son, 
and  the  Ass ;  the  critics  represent- 
ing the  old  man,  the  women,  and  the 
youths,  who  snocessively  objected  to  * 
their  relative  positions.  One  critic 
says,  "  Do  thus ; "  then  comes  another, 
and  says,  "  You  should  do  thus;  "  and 
finally  appears  a  third,  and  declares 
that  something  else  is  the  really  im- 
pi>rtant  tiling:  and  they  all  disai^'reo 
in  some  particulars,  or,  what  is  prac- 
tically the  same,  appear  to  do  so.  It 
is  only  a  few  years  since>  that  every- 
body bowed  down  before  Buskin  and 
(Sothicism ;  but  now  we  do  not  hear 
much  of  either.  All  the  wliile,  the 
easy-going,  thoughtless  public  follows 
more  or  less  the  rules  laid  down  for  it, 
without  so  much  as  asking  why  it 
should  do  so,  and,  of  course,  is  alwa3's 
making  mistakes.  When  will  it  bo 
remembered  that  nothing  is  really 
gained  through  arbitrary  dicta  such 
as  that  of  Mr.  Eastlake  concerning 
this  double  hanging  of  pictures,  and 
his  statement  that  wall-paper  should 
in  no  case  "  cover  the  whole  sjiace 
of  a  wall  Xot  that  I'astlake  often 
injures  his  dwn  eause  thus.  On  the 
contrary,  no  book  upon  art  subjects  — 
except  it  be  Mrs.  Jamieson's  works—- 
is,  on  tho  whole,  more  free  from  ped- 
antry. 

As — And  now  please  descend  from 
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generalization  to  particular!^,  and  give 
mo  a  few  not  too  deviuud  answers  to 
qifestioDs  I  have  to  asit  about  tome 
•peeial  topicB  treated  of  by  Eastlake. 
ItL  the  first  place,  do  you  think  the 
book  of  valiie  to  people  in  this  conn- 
tiy? 

C.  —  Yea  and  no.  Yos,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  evidently  writtcti  by  a  man 
who  honestly  deproratcs  the  careless- 
ness and  the  affectatiuii  which  are  at 
the  bottom  of  so  much  huuse-furaish- 
ing  and  art-ptuehaaing.  Ko^  becaose 
hie  ATOwed  pgepoooeaBion  for  the  oom- 
pacstivel/  limited  field  of  medieval 
art,  and,  more  than  thi%  hia  belief  of 
its  entire  fitness  for  our  own  time  and 
porposes  are  inappropriate  to  Ameri- 
ca, if  not  to  England.  Tlis  lament 
upon  the  decline  of  knockers,  and 
the  directions  for  making  picture- 
framea  with  equate  joints  pinned  to- 
gether, axe,  to  my  mind,  droll  illnatniF 
tioDS  of  thia  way  of  thinking. 

A,  —  But  surely  yon  do  not  believe 
in  the  "good-time-ooming-wait-a-lit- 
tle-lonjj^er"  programme,  which  pre- 
dicts a  sfliool  of  distinctively  national 
art,  including  architecture? 

C.  —  Wliy  not  ?  Should  a  century 
or  two  elapse  of  imitatiTe  experiments 
such  as  we  see  to-day,  before  we  origi> 
nate,  we  shall  yet  be  quicker  in  prepa> 
ration  than  the  Greeks  or  the  ca- 
thedral-building nations  were.  The 
veritalile  composite  order  of  architec- 
ture may  he  ours  sotno  day,  and  "the 
quintessence  of  ever^'  sprite  "  heaven 
may  have  "  in  little^how."  Even  now, 
our  sculpture  and  landscape  art  bear 
certain  marks  of  their  origin  about 
them. 

^  — Yes;  and  so  do  our  scnlptoie 

and  picture  buyers.  Call  a  picture  a 
"Corot,"  a  "Lambinet,"  a  ''Rous- 
seau," not  to  say  a  "  Rembrandt," 
and  what  contemporary  American  pic- 
ture has  a  chance  beside  it  at  half 


the  price?  Only  the  other  day  I 
overheard  iJobky  descanting  upon  a 
certain  woold-be  ehef-d^auvrs  of  the 
French  school  to  a  listening  friend : 
«  Charming  color,  silvery  tone,  wonder^ 
ful  freedom  of  handling,"  and  so  forth. 
I  observed  he  carelessly  glanced  at 
his  catalogue  as  ho  spoke.  To  him 
presently  entered  Snobky,  accompa- 
nying a  lady,  and  directly  addressed 
himself  to  a  microscopic  e.xauiination 
of  the  same  picture  before  getting 
its  general  dfec^  which  seemed  ec- 
centric ;  then  foiling  back  to  the  prop- 
er point  of  view,  and  putting  his 
head  slightly  askew,  he  thus  repeat- 
ed the  mystic  formula  to  the  meek 
little  creature  beside  him  :  "  Silvery  in 
color,  very  ;  charming  tone;  and  .such 
free  handling!  "  I  had  no  catalogue, 
nor  liad  I  then  looked  at  the  paint- 
ing ;  bot  that  it  was  signed  and  oat»- 
logued  as  n— 'well,  let  us  isay,  Dau- 
bingy,"  — I  would  hare  cheerfolly 
sworn  by  all  that  is  sacred  to  man. 
How  did  I  know?  I  had  heard  it 
all  a  good  many  times  from  persons 
with  catalogues,  and  such  as  take  an 
interest  in  the  corner-lots  of  land- 
scapes. And  yet,  thank  Heaven  !  we 
are  not  all  like  this.  There  must 
be  somewhere  that  small  but  select 
class  "which  usee  its  own  eyes  and  its 
own  common  sense,  while  admitting 
its  own  limitations. 

C.  —  One  would  almost  think  you 
a  native  artist  struggling  f^r  i)rop- 
er  appreciation.  But  imb't  d  what 
Thackeray  call.n,  if  I  remember,  "  a 
mean  admiration  of  mean  things"  — 
snobbishness  ~-  is  undoubtedly  the 
root  of  a  deal  of  mischief  in  oonneo- 
tion  with  art  Yet  one  must  console 
one's  self  by  remembering  that  eren 
a  servile  respect  for  supposed  author- 
ity implies  the  possibility  of  genuine 
respect ;  just  as  the  apparent  con- 
tempt for  all  authority  indicates  a 
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wuped  honesty  of  opinion.  I  say 
apparwt  contempt,  becausei  when  a 
man  bluntly  gives  his  opinian  tiiat 
ihe  "Gieek  Slave  "  is  a  better  thing 
than  all  the  Venusea  of  antiquity, 
ibr  example,  it  is  pretty  certain  he 
win  justify  himself  by  adding,  "  It  is 
merely  a  question  of  taste,"  or  simi- 
lar words  ;  that  is,  "  My  taste  is  as 
good  as  any  man's ;  and  tliero  is  no 
other  standard  in  these  tilings  but  in- 
diTidual  liking."  But  in  this  justi- 
fieation,  and  such  it  is,  luzks  a  sel^ 
doubt ;  and  In  the  self-doubt  is  iblded 
a  little  seed  of  respect  for  authority. 

A.  —  Tme.  Well,  some  of  Mr. 
Eastlake's  desijirns  seem  to  mo  down- 
right Ujjjly ;  and  most  of  them  an*  what 
we  Ann  ricans  can  but  regard  as 
clumsy.  For  instance,  his  book-case, 
like  a  house  with  roof  and  dormer- 
window,  and  notched-plank'  legs; 
and  the  side-boatd,  of  almost  baiba- 
xons  profile,  and  its  ostentation  of 
constructive  strength;  and  his  rude 
kniclv-lcnack  shelf:  and  not  much 
bott«'r  is  the  awkwanl  stage-spear 
design  fi>r  the  head  of  a  curtain-pole  ; 
and  the  lumpish  bnydvct,  wiiich  seems 
hardly  equal  to  its  own  support,  to 
say  nothing  of  bearing  its  graceful 
but  inoongmons  burden.  On  tiie  othor 
hand,  the  waslistaiid  design,  though 
evidently  planned  to  be  a  joy  forever, 
and  hence  a  trifle  heavy,  is  simple 
and  approprlalf  ;  and  his  hall  table  is 
sensible  ;  ami  so  are  the  drawing-room 
chairs,  whoso  backs  suggest  the  sitter's 
outline. 

C — Mr.  EasHake's  tnnble  seems 
to  be  that  of  fnmitufo  in  vogue. 
Svery  thing  is  €tnisy  in  design  or 

execution,  or  both;  and  so,  with  this 
view,  he  very  naturally  leans  the  op- 
po.site  way,  and  plans  furniture  as  if 
for  Branksome  Hall,  fr^rgetting  that 
it  is  a  great  merit  of  all  mechanical 
construction,    that    no  superfluous 


material  shall  be  used,  and  of  art 
construction,  that  there  shall  be  no 
appeanuMO  of  itk  There  is,  however, 
a  sort  of  hob-nailed  doable-sole4nn 
about  the  meet  of  Englishmen,  which 
is  constitutional ;  and  perhaps,  on  the 
whole,  it  is  better  that  arms  and  eyes 
should  suffer  than  tliat  one's  chairs 
sliould  i^omctimes  crumble  beneath  a 
solid  friend. 

A.  —  But  neither  alternative  is  de- 
sirable ;  and  in  hot  weather,  how  one 
detests  the  mere  sight  of  heaiy  look- 
ing ^ngs  I  and  how  one  feels^  with 
Goethe,  the  happiness  of  such  a  pio- 
tnre  as  this,  —  "  the  laughing  maideaa  . 
seated  upon  light  cane-chairs  !  "  Be- 
cause some  folk  are  stout,  shall  we 
have  no  uKire  light  stools  and  lounges  ! 

C. — There  is  one  mistake  1  am 
sometimes  surprised  to  see  made 
u^ere  one  would  least  expect  it ;  that 
is,  as  aa  example,  to  design  table- 
ware as  if  it  were  ftuniturs^  sad  te- 
niture  as  if  it  were  architecture,  and 
so  on  ;  the  designs  being  good,  ]»ut  al- 
together unfitted  for  their  puqxxse.  In 
the  old  days,  the  variety  of  work  to 
which  the  artist  was  called  sometimes 
led  to  this ;  and  latterly  the  want  of 
good  designers  and  the  fedlish  whim 
far  so-called  novelties. 

.il.— Mr.  Eastlake  is  especially 
seirere  in  this  direction,  because  these 
novelties  are  so  often  in  h-ul  taste, 
and  because  they  are  nia«le  costly 
on  the  mere  ground  of  novelty,  bad 
though  they  bo.  He  rejjeatedly  de- 
clares that  good  things  might,  could, 
and  should  be  cheaper  than  the  bad 
ones  ;^bnt,  as  to  how  reform  may  be 
brought  about,  he  appears  much  poa* 
aled,  admitting,  as  he  does,  that  man- 
ufacturers will  not  leave  the  beaten 
paths  to  make  what  they  regard  as 
dubious  experiments,  and  that  buyers, 
to  save  money,  t.ake  what  they  lind 
ready  to  their  hands.  If  this  is  true  of 
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England,  where  the  standard  of  taste  some  pluin  furniture  may  be  picked 

ia  higher  than  with  us,  and  wliore  there  up    in  auction-rooms  and  in  sliops, 

Ate  so  many  bayeis  who  need  not  oon-  which  can  be  harmonized  into  the  gen- 

•ider  cost,  our  case  would  aeem  almost  enlplan. 

hopelen.  A» — Mr.  Eaatlake'B  chapter  upon 
C.  —  I  am  not  aotueof  that  Our  Engliah  Citj  Architectuie  is  a  moat 
minqfactnieiB  am  bolder  and  leas  con-  sensible  pzoduotion;  and  here  his  ideas 
semtive  than  in  England;  and  our  of  solidity  and  permanence  are  alto- 
progress  in  the  direction  of  art  during  gether  in  place.  But  it  is  odd  to  read 
the  last  twenty  years  has  been,  on  the  his  complaints  of  the  lack  of  "eye 
whole,  rapid  and  encourafi^ing,  altliovigh  pleasure"  in  England.  One  wonders 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  niorf.  Our  wliat  lie  woold  say  of  our  cities  in  this 
future  progress  «li'pend.s  mainly  u{>'>n  respect. 

our  alulity  to  educate  oursi'lves ;  and  C.  —  His    comments    upon  weak 

Nve  art' awaking  to  the  fact  tliat  art  ami  deceptive  building  are  ex<  »M'ding- 

eJucation  is  not  by  any  means  to  be  ly  apropos  since  our  late  ex[)eriences 

overlooked  in  this  connection.  Should  of  the  disastrous  consequences  in  cou- 

adiss  of  boyen  arise  in  afew  yean,  ntetion  with  fire ;  and  if  we  in  Boston 

as  one  result  of  schools  andmnseoms^  were  to  Ibllow  his  suggestion  in  one 

which  will  insist  npon  simple  and  particnlair,  and  forego  iieon  eonstmo- 

shapely  fnmitofe,  among  other  things,  tbn,  — >  and  we  are  not  doing  so,  —  it 

I  an  surs  that  manufacturers  will  would  go  far  to  show  that  we  have 

quickly  meet  the  demand.    And,  as  a  honorably  graduated  from  the  school 

beginning,  I  believe  that  unpainted,  of  adversity,  and  need  no  more  of 

turned  furniture,  of  eensible  and  cor-  that  discipline.    Moreover,  I  don't  re- 

reot  fonns^  would  find  ready  buyers  gard  it  as  accidental,  that  otir  two 

Unlay.  worst  l)uiMing-material8  as  now  em- 

A. —  But,  meanwhile,  where  will  ployed  —  granite  and  cast-iron  —  are, 

vou  and  I  get  our  economical  furui-  the  one  liable  to  flaws  and  impcrlcc- 

turt'?  tious,  ami  tiie  other        dillicult  to 

C. — We  will  draw  our  own  designs,  work ;  and  that  both  in  their  very  sub- 

with  the  aid  of  artist,  or  architeetural  stance  are  opposed  to  legitimate  and 

fmnds,  or  of  suggestive  books  such  as  refined  ornament,  as  well  as  unfitted 

my  be  liMind  in  the  publio  libtariesy*  fi>r  the  oideal  by  fire  and  water.  With 

beiag  careful  to  adhere  to  the  aim-  thoroughly  burned  bricks  and  slates 

pleat  forms  and  the  strongest ;  then  of  different  tints,  the  silicious  sand- 

WS  will  get  an  intelligent  carpenter,  as  stones  s])anng1y  used,  and  terra  cottSyt 

Ur.  Eastlake  advises,  to  execute  our  every  kind  of  substantial  building 

designs.  may    be  executed,  —  and  building 

A— It  might  require  considerable  which  must  almost  necessarily  possess 

time  to  funiisli  ;i  111 (  i-^e  in  this  fashion,  tlic  crowning  charm  of  harmonious 

C. —  Yfs ;  but  wliat  pb»asure  and  color    sucli   as  our  American  cities 

benefit  in  the  tliinking  and  phuming,  sadly  nei'd.    A  few  such  structures, 

u  compared  with  the  ready-made,  and  our  monochromatic    blocks  "  of 

helpless  w<iy  of  furnishing !  Beside-s,  gloomy  and  oppressive  sandstone  or 

granite  would  oe  impossible  in  the 

>Vk>aet  Ic  Due's  DlcUonary  of  French  Fornl-  *  , 

tsn.  lioadao's  Enoyclopadla  of  Qottags  Areliiteo-  mture. 

Im»  and  Hop*'*  Dnrigni,  ■n>  naeAil  for  tiila  pvr-  >  For  tho  npUmiM  mpahditiea  ofbflAaDdtMta 

eotta,  M«  OnuMT't  Terra  Cotto . 
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A. — Tour  allusion  to  weak  anJ 
sham  cuiistructioM  rcniiiids  nu'  to  uslc 
how  you  wouKl  dctine  that  luiglu'ar  of 
writers  upon  art, —  the  sham.  1  con- 
fess to  being  ooniideimblj  refreshed 
by  seeing  thatEastlake  allows Toneer- 
iDg  and  silver-plating  to  pass  muster. 

C  I  should  saj  off-handy  that,  in 
this  case,  it  is  an  intentionally  deceit 
tive  expedient,  by  which  insufficiency 
is  made  to  pass  for  sufficiency,  and, 
generally,  with  the  ohject  of  saving 
or  getting  money  while  seeming  not 

to  do  BO. 

J.  —  I'ut  have  morals  to  do  with 
conatructivo  art,  then? 

C.  —  ^fost  certainly  they  have  ;  for 
every  thin^  which  is  niatle  partakes 
uf  the  nature  of  the  maker:  and  the 
essential  part  of  man  is  the  moral 
part  of  him. 

■  ul.^Then,  how  can  good  chairs  or 
tables,  not  to  say  good  pictures  or 
statues,  come  from  good-for-nothing 

fellows  ? 

C.  —  I  iM'lic've  it  Jo  he  an  impossi- 
bility ;  atitl  when  this  belief  is  fully  ac- 
cepted, with  one  qualification,  a  great 
step  will  have  been  gained. 

A.  —  But  is  not  this  a  transcenden- 
tal theory  ?  . 

C.  —  It  is  one  you  yourself  act 
upon  in  all  the  practical  matters  of 
every  day  which  you  consider  of  im- 
portance. The  qualification  must  be 
made,  however,  which  is,  that  there  is 
no  such  being  as  good-for-noth- 
ing fellow.  If  one  believes  in  the 
goodness  of  the  Creator,  and  that  the 
thing  made  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
the  maker,  then  it  follows,  that  in  art, 
OS  elsewhere,  there  is  nothing  abso- 
lutely common  or  unclean,  hut  only 
endlt'^s  r^rad.itions  from  worse  to  bet- 
ter; and  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
even  in  <>ur  abhorrence  of  the  worst. 

A.  —  To  go  bark  to  our  starting- 
poiut,  why  is  it  that  we  all  resent  a 


sham  when  we  do  not  suffer  there- 
in- ?  • 

C.  —  We  do  always  suffer;  for  we 
receive  a  blow  which  at  ouce  strikes 
at  the  intelligence,  the  imaginatioo, 
and  the  moral  sense,  and  equally  le- 
volts  all.  In  other  words,  a  shaia  it 
a  folly :  it  is  a  kill-joy  to  the  imagi- 
nation ;  and  it  is  a  moral  wiong.  Tht 
word  is  often'  used  to  imply  men 
insuflKciency,  without  intention  to  de- 
ceive, and  hence  conAiaion  of  ideas. 

A.  —  T  suppose,  then,  those  shsoM 
of  shams,  which  deceive  nobo<1y, — 
sueh  as  '-grained''  paper,  and  painted 
work,  and  stoni'-c(dored  stucco.  —  are 
not,  in  your  eyes,  serious  olfences  ;  imr 
yet  plating,  veneering,  and  "wood- 
papering  ?  " 

C.  —  The  last  thted  I  should  con- 
sider allowable,  and  appropriately 
used,  moreover,  as  they  are  methods 
of  economising  costly  and  superfluous 
material,  and  are  valuable  protests 
against  the  pernicious  notion  that 
costliness,  as  such,  has  any  tiling  to  do 
with  the  intrinsic  value  of  art  work. 
If  there  is  no  attempt  at  deception, 
and  the  surface  of  a  thing  is  what  it 
purports  to  be,  there  is  no  rea-un  why 
that  thing  should  be  throughout  of 
the  same  8ul)stance,  if  there  is  no 
constructive  necessity  for  it.  As  for 
''grained"  paper,  and  the  like,  they 
would  be  simply  ludicrous  parodies 
did  then  not  cling  to  them  a  slender 
suggestion  of  their  original  intention 
to  mislead;  which,  of  course,  brings 
theni  into  ^e  objectionable  categoiy. 
Good  art  cannot  tolerate  even  am- 
biguities. 

A.  —  You  spoke  of  the  notion  that 
cost  has  necessarilv  to  do  with  art; 
yet  surely  no  taste  is  so  costly  to 
gratify  as  what  is  called  a  taste  fur 
art. 

C.  — Is  it  taste  for  art,  or  a  greedy 
pride  of  ownership,  which  is  costly  ? 
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When  one  considers  the  prices  paid  a  stuhborn  egotism  on  the  other,  tlie 
the  great  ma.sters  for  tlieir  greatest  tein{)ting  baits  of  trath',  disliouest  and 
work^j,  and  compares  them  with  tho  immoral  art,  and  the  vanity  of  wealth, 
luini  pud  for  tiie  Mine  worin  in  must  all  find  altomtion  and  final 
modem  times,  one  can't  help  thinking,  core  in  a  system  of  intelligent,  sym- 
that,  if  their  oontempoiaries  did  not  pathetic,  uid  catholic  edacation  for 
faUy  appreciate  these  masterpieces,  the  coming  generations  ? 
we  of  later  times  have  adopted  a  C.  —  Yes,  this  is  indeed  the  only 
singular  standard  by  which  to  moa-  Bolution  of  these  problems,  and  happy 
sure  their  value;  for  this  measure  are  we  in  New  England  to  be  allowed 
slumld  certainly  be  the  power  to  give  to  take  the  initiative!  And  may  some 
l)lcasure,  and  to  improve :  whereas  Chrysostom  of  art  arise  to  proclaim 
possessors  of  undoubted  originals"  to  the  poor  that  the  kingdom  of  art, 
begin  or  end  by  advancing  proof  of  as  of  nature,  is  theirs  by  birthright ; 
their  anthenticity  or  cost,  and  would  and  that  it  is  hard  for  Uie  rich  to 
be  wretched  without  it.  Which  seems  enter  it!  —  the  ownership  of .  fine 
tome  as  if  one  should  assure  me  he  clothes,  furniture,  sculpture,  and  paint- 
possesses  an  invaluable  servant  and  ing,  being  sometimes  a  help,  but  often 
friend  :  an<l  upon  my  asking  what  this  a  hinderance,  to  the  everlasting  end  of 
man  has  dune  for  him,  what  qualities  art  and  nature;  which.  I  take  it,  is  the 
in  him  he  so  esteems,  he  should  reply,  thankful  sight  and  enjo^'uient  of  the 
"Really,  I  cannot  exactly  define  manifold  beauty  of  our  world,  and  the 
them,  or  tell  you  what  this  man  does  clearer  sight,  the  deeper  joy,  which 
forme;  but  I  know  he  is  all  I  say,  then  await  us,  when  the  glass  through 
•because  I  have  genuine  testimonials  which  we  now  see  darkly  shall  be 
from  his  former  employers,  stating  taken  away,  and  we  may  behold  and 
what  T  t'  ll  yoii,  or,  at  all  events,  that  know  the  unimaginable  splendors  of 
they  lirnily  lielit'vc  it  to  be  as  I  tell  the  reiy  essence  and soui  of  beauty  ! 
you."  Should  I  bo  rasli  in  considering  W.  H.  W. 
such  a  man  a  lunatic?    Let  us  not 
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forget  that  a  work  of  art  is  not  a 
relic,  nor  a  curiosity,  nor  a  monument 
€i  luxury,  but  an  imaginative  har-  Two  pictures  by  Mr.  T.  L.  Smith, 
monyof  form  and  color,  such  as  de-  "Woods  in  Autumn"  and  ''Woods 
light  and  raise  up  a  man's  entire  in  Winter,'' have  just  now  arrived  in 
nit'uri- ;  and,  apart  from  practical  use,  Boston.  They  were  ordered  by  Mr. 
what  material  form  it  takes  is  ot  "White,  more  than  a  year  ago,  when 
secondary  consequence.  It  is  truly  he  fir.st  saw  tlicm  in  the  closely  stud- 
art,  though  embodied  in  plaster  ^or  ied  skeleton  deyigus  which  tlie  arti>t 
pasteboard.  had  l)rought  back  with  him  from  tho 
A.  —  And  now,  before  we  end  our  woods.  These  pictures  were,  in  the 
desultory  talk,  let  me  consider  to  main,  painted  direct  from  nature, 
what  conclusion  it  leads,  because,  Every  tree  has  its  counterpart  now 
otherwise,  wo  shall  have  talked  in  standing  in  the  forests  of  Central  New 
vain.  I  think  I  have  it.  Is  it  not'  York;  the  artist  having  only  availed 
that  the  dictatorial,  illiberal,  and  in-  himself  of  his  license  to  arrange  these 
competent  teaching  of  art  on  the  one  grand  old  forms,  relics  of  a  bygone 
hand,  and  pretension,  snobbery,  and  time,  into  one  iiarmouious  whole. 
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Both  pictures  xepfesexit  in  aiemark- 
able  degree  the  solemnity,  majesty, 
and  solitude  of  our  primeval  forests, 
and  are  true  to  nature.  "  Autumn : " 
the  artist  has  selected  a  golden  day 
of  Indian  summer,  just  as  tlie  leaves 
ft't'l  the  iirst  crisp  touch  of  dying 
nature,  an<l  tlie  day  warms  into  gen- 
ial summer,  as  it  were,  ere  it  resigns 
itself  to  the  deadly  gratip  of  a  North- 
ern winter.  On  tiio  right  and  left 
are  seen  the  monarchs  of  the  foieat  in 
all  the  majesty  of  impressiTe  natute, 
grand  yet  gracefbl,  seemingly  looking 
down  from  their  dissy  heights  upon 
the  undergrowth  and  small  wood  in 
foreground  and  middle  distance,  with 
tl^at  benignity  and  love  oft  expressed 
in  humanity  by  the  aged  for  the 
young.  Nature  alone  supremely 
reigns.  No  d<*serratiti'-,'  axe  has  hiid 
waste  here  :  one  opening  unl\',  left  hy 
nature,  as  if  l»y  int<Mit,  to  lead  the 
ey(>  to  the  faint  and  diulant  light  be- 
yond. 

"  Winter : "  in  this  picture  we  have 
a  fiiithfal  representation  of  a  dear, 
cold  wintei^s  day.  Gigantic  hemlocks, 
the  growth  of  a  century,  stand  sole 
sentinels  of  the  scene.  Their  foliage 
is  laden  with  the  pure,  newly  ftUen 
snow,  which  also  lies  in  'drifts  and 
patches  on  the  ground ;  and  through  a 
fine  vista,  unobstructed  by  small  wood, 
we  see  it  sparkle  in  the  mid-day  sun. 
A  tree-trunk  here  and  there  is  left 
by  the  woodman  wliere  it  fell.  Al- 
though in  this  suhject  we  have  a  for- 
est invaded  by  the  axe,  the  artist  has, 
by  the  grandeur  of  the  composition, 
and  the  judicious  ahsence  of  figures, 
imparted  the  same  impressive  feeling 
of  solitude  so  plainly  obserTable  in 
the  Autumn."  The  treatment  of 
these  pictures  indicates  the  hand  of 
one  who  ha.s  his  palette  and  subject 
under  perfect  control,  showing,  in  a 
remarkable  degree^  the  presence  of 


those  qualities  so  neoessaiy  to  t|^e 
success  of  any  work  of  art, —  aualTsis 
and  synthesis,  qualities  which  cannot 
be  feigned,  and  can  only  be  acquired 
by  years  of  patient  study  under  sum- 
mer's sun  and  winter's  blast,  —  analy- 
sis, in  tliat  ea*  h  component  part 
was  carefully  taken  from  nature,  and 
consetiuently  is  a  true  type  what 
it  represents;  synthesis,  in  that  these 
analytical  parts  are  brought,  by  Lis 
careful  attention  to  perspectiye  and 
delicate  gradation  of  color,  into  that 
unity  which  alone  can  impress  the 
beholder  that  it  is  Teritable  nature^ 
and  not  canvas  and  pigment,  upon 
which  he  has  fixed  his  gase.  In  such 
pictures,  the  fortunate  possessor  has 
living,  speaking  sermons  ever  within 
his  household,  breathing  the  great 
Creator,  and  inculcating  surely.  th«-iii^h 
silently,  a  feeling  of  reven-n<  e  and 
love  for  all  his  works.     o.  w.  v.  s. 


BACH  TO  RUBINSTEIN. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  the 
wonderful  Bussian  as  a  man  of  ge- 
nius, except  as  that  genius  led  him  to 
compile  the  remarkable  programmes 
of  his  three  farewell  concerts  in  Bos- 
ton in  the  mouth  of  Jf  ay ;  or  as  a 
composer,  except  as  his  name  occurs 
at  the  close  of  the  list. 

To  have  attended  those  conoerts 
with  earnest  purpose  is  in  a  certain 
sense  a  musical  education. 

The  works  of  the  threat  jiiano-forto 
composers,  given  in  chronological  order 
in  the  series,  cover  a  period  of  nearly 
two  hundred  years.  • 

John  Sebastian  Bach  was  born  at 
Eisenach,  1685.  To  him  all  musi- 
cians look  as  the  fountain-head  of 
instrumental  music  With  him  anew 
epoch  began,  not  alone  in  the  art  of 
harmony,  but  in  the  manner  of  execu- 
tion. Impossibilities  became  possible 
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timmgh  an  improred  mode  of  finger* 
iag.  The  &ther  of  Joba  Sebaetiea 

was  himaelf  a  musician  of  no  small 
abilifcy,  overahadowed  entixelj,  how- 
ever, by  his  greater  son. 

The  work  accomplished  by  John 
Sebii^tiau  P>:ich  includes  also  that 
which  his  scarcely  less  wonderful  sons 
achieved.  All  tiiey  knew,  or  were,  or 
did,  they  lefened  with  juitice  to  theit 
lather  and  eole  inetKoetor.  It  was  for 
the  use  of  Carl  Philip  Emanuel  Bach 
(who,  before  Mozart,  was  the  finest 
pianist  in  tlie  world),  that  John  Se- 
bastian wrote  the  forty-eight  preludes 
and  fugues  in  the  "  Well-Tempered 
Clavichord.''  To  this  day,  among  all 
the  books  of  initmetion  and  hudn, 
nothing  baa  ever  been  written  to 
avpasa  itf  aimplj  ae  a  meana  to  a 
desired  end,  —  abBt)lute  mastery  over 
the  fingers:  to  this  add  the  fact, 
well  known  to  every  earnest  lover  of 
music,  that  within  their  precise  limits 
of  strict  musical  form,  as  in  the  accu- 
rately trimmed  borders  of  our  gardens, 
Uoom  the  aweeteel^  ftiieat  floweia 
that  nature  or  ait  can  pfodnce.  Talk 
of  Baob  aa  poaeeieing  the  beaaty  of 
geometrical  proportion  only!  Can 
any  thing  suipaaa  the  eighth  prelude 
in  beauty,  sweetness,  tenderness,  and 
gra<  e  V  Play  tlie  fugue  in  E  major,  and 
recognize  a  musical  poem  that  must 
indeed  have  rhythmic  form,  bat  which 
would  fiill  dead,  weie  it  not  infismed 
bj  a  xbxtbniic  aoid  greater  than  the 
ibnn  whteh  hdda  it. 

It  is  still  a  <)ue8tion  whether  many 
of  Bach's  compositions  now  played  ou 
the  piano-forte  were  not  written  fur 
the  organ.  Leaving  the  disputed  num- 
bers alone,  however,  the  list  of  works, 
fitr  das  Klaoier,  published  in  his  own 
or  bia  aona*  time,  ten  in  theouelTea 
a  priceless  treasnxe. 

Klarier  was  the  name  under  wbieh, 
in  two  centoxiei^  all  kqred  instni> 


ments  of  peneonnon-  wen  knowA 
indiaerimlnafcely.  The  virginal,  the 

spinet,  the  clavichoird,  and  baxpai- 
chord  were  the  progenitors  of  tiia 
square,  upright,  and  grand  pianos  of 
to-da}'.  The  spinet  possessed  a  firm 
and  clear,  though  thin  tone,  full  of 
dreamy,  romantic  suggestions,  like  the 
Tanisbing  sovnd  ficom  an  Eolian  baip. 
The  strings  i^  single  wire  woe  strock 
Ij  small  wooden  jaoka,  bsnng  at  the 
eztreadtyfineerow-quill  points,  which 
snapped  across  the  wire,  instead  of 
striking  a  direct  blow.  In  a  curious 
instrument,  still,  we  believe,  owned 
in  Boston,  the  keys  were  reversed  in 
color,  —  the  long  keys  black,  the  short 
ones  white;-  giving  a  singuhv  effiwt 
to  the  eye^  like  the  negatiTe  <rf  aome 
well-known  picture. 

The  harpsi^Kird  or  clavichord  was 
somewhat  larger  than  the  spinet,  ia 
shape  rcseml>lin'_j  a  miniature  grand 
piano.  The  double  harpsichord  had 
three  sets  of  jacks  and  strings,  and 
two  banks  of  keys,  like  an  organ  ;  the 
limit  five  ootaves.  The  lower  bank 
bad  double  atrings  in  nnison;  the 
npper  a  aingle  string  toned  to  the 
octave.  The  two  key-l)oards  could  be 
used  separately,  or  coupled  at  will. 

Tlie  tone  of  the  harpsichord  (which, 
be  it  remembered,  was  the  justrument 
on  which  the  finest  inspirations  of 
Bach,  Handel,  Mozart,  &c.,  were  de- 
veloped) has  been  wittily  described  aa 
a kind  of  seratcb  with  a  sonndon  the 
end  of  it"  The  history  of  the  grad- 
ual developmentof  the  piano-forte  from 
the  harpsichonl.  during  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  centuryy  is  suffi- 
ciently well  known. 

From  the  multitude  of  beautiful, 
compositions  by  Bach,  Rubinstein 
aeleeted  the  lovely  Gbromatio  Fantasia 
and  Fngne, — a  happy  choice,  combin- 
ing aa  it  does  the  wildness  and  spout' 
tanflity  of  the  iantaaifl^  rioh  in  aipeg- 
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gio0»  with  the  totally  diffisrent  beauty  "Aside  from  the  delicacy,  pieeifioo, 

of  tHe  fugue,  ihe  etrictett  of  all  inun*  and  spirit  for  which  he  was  so  justiy 

cal  forms,  in  which  a  musical  thought  celebrated,  seated  at  his  Silbermaon 

develops  itself  ad  infinttum.    One  clavichord  and  favorite  instrument,  in 

may  play  through  all  that  is  written  pathetic  and  slow  moveraeiits,  when- 

of  a  fugue;  but  the  end    is    never  ever  he  had  a  long  note  to  ox[ir«'s>,  ho 

rcaclKMl :  the  spiral  ascends  forever;  al)Solutt'ly  contrived  to  protiuc-c  from 

the  waves  of  the  ocean  rise  and  fall  his  instrument  a  cry  of  sorrow  and 

ceaselessly ;  the  finite  loses  and  finds  complaint  such  as  can  •only  he  ef- 

itaelf  in  Uie  infinite.  feeted  on  the  daridioid,  and  perhaps 

Handel,  who^  by  Tirtoe  of  seniority,  by  himself.**  What  more  can  Bnbin- 

should  have  preceded  Haydn  on  the  stein  or  Liszt  effect  to-day  with  a 

programme, was IxmiatHalle, in  1684.  Chickering  or  Steinway  (!:  iiul? 
In  his  greater  fame  a!<  comfjoser  of       Mozurt.  born  at  Salzburg.  1750,  the 

oratorios  and  operas,  it  is  seldom  we  pupil'Of  llaydn.  prcsorves  in  his  cora- 

thiiik  of  him  in  connH<;tioiv  with  pi-  positions  many  traces  of  Haydn's  in- 

ano-furte  composition ;  but  among  the  fluence.    Prodigal  of  what  cost  him 

two  Tolnmes  of  "  Lessons,"  written  foft  little  beyond  the  mechjinioal  effort  of 

the  Princess  Anne^  are  many  charm-  writing,  he  scattered  broadcast  much 

ing  iuUeSf  consisting  of  airs,  with  va-  that  seems  trifling,  and,  at  first  heax^ 

nations  and  fugues,  requiring  a  mas-  ing,  unworthy  his  great  fame.  .Tetto 

terly  hand  to  execute.    It  is  impossi-  genius  nothing  is  great,  and  nothing 

bli'  to  associate  any  trivial  thought  small:  the  splnTO  of  the  dew<lrnp  is 

with  any  (  )nij)'isition  of   Handel's,  as  perfect  Jis  that  of  tlio  universe. 

Whatevt  r  may  have  been  his  personal  Delicious  melodies  full  of  passion  and 

appearance,  his  music  is  elegance  and  tenderness,  or  with  so  good  a  seeming 

dignity  itsel£   Itistohim  mora  tiian  that  MbHurt-loTras  fiul  to  perceive 

any  other  that  we  owe  the  rerelation  any  lack,  with  a  ontain  quaintness 

of  sublimity  aiid  grandeur  in  music  in  treatment,  constitute  a  certain 

which  the  world  accorded  long  ago  to  Mozartian  individuality,  —one  might 

poetry  and  painting*  almost  call  it  mannerism.  —  whi(rh 

Haydn  was  bom  at  liohlan,  in  makes  the  recognition  of  his  bandi- 

1732,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Emanuel  work  .so  sure. 

l>ach,  to  wiiom  he  declared  himsilf       In  leaving  liach,  Hiindel,  Haydn, 

indebted  for  all  that  wa.s  most  original  and  Mozart,  wo  bid  farewtdl  to  the 

in  his  ccmipositions.  The  theme  was  school  of  rtrist  ibrm.  If  emotion  ex* 

nothing,  the  treatment  every  thing,  isted,  if  passion  were  to  be  portrayed. 

It  was  from  Bach  that  Haydn  learned  it  was  permitted  only  within  pre- 

the  art  of  vocalizing  on  the  harpsi-  scribed  limits  :  the  soul  had  to  fit  itself 

chord.    The  principles  announced  by  to  the  body,  and  take  the  shape  and 

Bach  in  his  "Treatise  on  the  Harpsi-  coloring  of  that.    Only  at  the  hands 

chord  *' Haydn  mu<le  his  own.      Mu-  of  genius,  was  it  possible     in  bonds 

sic  should  touch  the  heart  witl)  sweet  to  sway  a  world." 
emotion,  which  can  never  be  effected       Beethoven  closes  this  era,  and  pro- 

by  mere  scrambling,  thundwing,  and  jects  himself  far  beyond.  A  hundred 

arpeggios."   With  regard  to  Eman-  yeafs  earlier  he  might  have  been  a 

nel  Biieih's  own  performance,  we  quote  Bach:  he  is  Beethoven.  This  is  to 

the  following^  from  Dr.  Bnmey:  unite  in  one  word  subtlety  and  force, 
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pMsion  and  tendemeM,  ihe  might  of 
a  Titan  with  an  intensity,  and,  hy  a 
sfannge  antithesis,  a  certain  elfishness 
alao^  that  might  be  of  to-day  aud  the 

■trictiv  modem  school.  The  three 
mighty  sonatas  chosen  to  illustrate 
the  master,  and  fitly  close  the  first 
concert,  include  within  themselves,  in 
their  Taried  movements,  every  phrase 
of  tiie  composei's  thought,  —  bis  ten- 
der lov^  his  bitter  disappointment,  the 
passion,  the  pain,  and  the  aspiration, 
that  was  troer  and  straogMr  than  alL 
His  music  was  his  religion,  reaching 
ever  to  the  Infinite,  caring  nothing 
for  present  effect,  every  thing  alwut 
saying  honestly  the  truth  that  was 
given  him  to  att«r^  • 

To  quote  his  own  words,  The  secret 
of  all  tttte  art  lies,  after  all,  in  the 
fnoraL"  To  his  "confidential,  pri- 
vate, self-satisfying  piano-forte,"  he 
intrusted  the  secrets  of  a  great  heart 
filled  to  overflowing  with  yearning 
human  love,  destined  to  embrace  the 
world,-  aud  never  be  embraced  save  by 
the  Infinite^  the  Eternal,  in  whose 
heart  of  love  bis  beart  at  lengtb 
ibnndrest 

Schaber^  Weber,  Mendelssohn,  and 
Schumann  illustrate  the  second  peri- 
od. Too  much  to  crowd  in  one  sliort 
afternoon.  A  whole  concert  of  Schu- 
hfrt  alone  would  scarcoly  give  us  all 
his  moods.  His  songs  are  familiar  to 
many  who  know  nothing  of  his  piano 
mnsic;  yet  he  sorpasses  idl others,  even 
Beethoven  himsdf,  in  this  respect^ — 
that  be  wrote  thorougbly  for  the  piano 
when  he  chose  that  form  of  expression. 
We  know  le.^s  of  his  inner  life  than 
of  almost  any  musician  of  note,  save 
as  revealed  in  his  creations:  sure  are 
we,  Iiowever,  that  every  height  and 
depth  had  been  sounded.  Ko  human 
wish  or  endeavor  ezists,  that  has  not 
Iband  expression  in  Schuber^s  music. 
Great  and  glorions  were  the  possi- 


bilitiee  that  ended  witb  bis  brief 
career.   A  saddfor  epitaph  eoold  not 

be  found  than  that  inscribed  on  his 
tomb  at  Wihrung:  "Death  buried 
here  a  rich  poj^session,  but  yet  fairer 
hopes."  The  noble  fantasia  in  C 
major  was  well  chosen  as  his  iin  in<>- 
rial.  Happy  is  he,  who,  called  to  ^le 
other  life  at  thirty-one,  has,  like  Frans 
Schubert,  both  striven  and  achieved. 

Weber,  bom  at  Hobfcein  in  1786^ 
though  neither  a  Mozart  nor  a  Bee- 
thoven, was  a  man  of  powerful  and 
rich  imagination,  with  strong  roman- 
tic tendentfies ;  though  his  love  of 
di'iblcne  is  less  manifest  in  his  piano- 
forte compositions  (with  which  alone 
we  have  now  to  do)  than  in  his  ordiM- 
tral  works.  A  wealth  of  melody,  a 
pi^found  respect  also  for  form,  tt^th- 
or  with  a  certain  fantastic  element^ 
allied  him  both  to  the  earlier  and  later 
schools.  The  four  grand  sonatas  are 
among  his  greatest  works,  esfx  cialiy 
the  one  in  which  Kubiustein  hafl 
made  familiar. 

Mendelssohn,  bom  at  Hamburg  in 
1809,  was  represented  (fitly  enough) 
by  six  of  his  most  beautifbl  LMer 
okneWorte.  If  Menddssohn  has  writ- 
ten greater  things,  as  he  surely  has, 
there  is  still  a  certain  appropriateness 
in  the  selection,  because  that  style  of 
music  originated  with  him.  Deluged 
aa  the  world  is  to-day  with  songs 
without  wordi^  it  was  Mendelssohn 
who  first  taught  that  there  was  poetzy 
in  mosio^  as  well  as  music  in  poetry. 

We  write  the  name  of  Robert  Schn% 
'  mann  with  reverent  love.  With  the 
recollection  of  his  genius  comes  ever 
that  of  the  shadow,  so  dark  and  deep, 
over  those  later  day.-*,  and  perhaps 
tinging  some  of  the  precious  legacies 
he<  has*  bequeathed.  The  Csntasies 
are  as  especially  his  invention  as  the 
lAeier  are  Mendelssohn's :  they,  too, 
belong  to  the  lyric  realm, — tone- 
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images  full  of  strenfjth  and  ton<ierne88, 
witli  hints  in  tlieir  titles  of  tlie  mood 
that  inspirud  them,  or  the  experience 
tbej  wen  designed  to  conrey. 

Hoir  far  inttramental  mntio  thoiild 
endeavor  to  lepresent  thonghte  -aod 
erentfly  we  eannot  now  diseiiBS.  A 
n^ter  may  dare  any  thing :  the  niMn 
point  still  being  whether  the  music  ia 
any  thing  in  itself  without  the  verbal 
illustration,  especially  if  there  be  a 
soul  within  it.  "The  Carnival  "  is  a 
story  in  itself,  containing  every  thing 
that  the  name  might  suggest,  of  r*  ;il 
or  unreal,  in  the  words  ot'Schlcgi  ij  — 

"Thioiii:!!  every  tone  there  Boundvth, 
iJrawn  from  gay  earth's  drenms, 
A  geade  note  that's  hssid  skras 
Of  him  who  listens  from  afar." 

JiB,  in  the  cloee  of  the  firat  period^ 
we  touched  apon  the  second ;  eOy  in 
leaving  the  second,  we  have  alieady 

reacljed  the  third.  Chopin  had  the 
lion's  share  of  the  last  concert;  yet 
who  regrets  it  I  —  Chopin,  the  most 
ethereal,  the  most  subtle  and  delicate, 
of  tone-poets,  who  wrote  only  for  his 
beloved  instrnnient.  The  series  in- 
cluded fantasies,  preludes,  a  ballad*', 
mazurkas,  raises,  l^olonaisen,  noc- 
turnes, the  tarau telle,  and,  for  a  cli- 
max, three  Etudes.  The  whole  story  is 
there.  in  the  scholasticism  of  the 
old  school,  there  waa  a  tendency  to 
cramp  and  stifle  free  thought  and  aa- 
piration;  in  the  boundless,  desiring, 
liberty-loving  spirit  of  the  new  school, 
is  there  not  danger  of  disregarding 
^form  too  entirely,  and  perverting 
lilnity  into  lawlessness?  By  strict 
adijereuce  to  lorni,  it  is  quite  possible 
tt>  say  extremely  wtdl  something  not 
worth  saying:  in  disregarding  form, 
it  is  j)ossible  to  utter  in  a  chaotic  way 
the  grandest  emotions  of  the  soul,  and 
fail  in  the  attempt  to  express  musi- 
cally something  not  within  the  prov- 
inoe  of  art  to  realise. 


In  the  interpretation  of  free 
thought  by  another  than  its  creator, 
the  danger  is  even  more  imminent. 
To  him  alono  who  haa  sufffared  cobm 
the  revelation  of  the  inner  life.  The 
pMsion  that  might  have  poured  forth 
in  prayer  on  bended  knees,  or  h^tve 
been  whispered  in  the  ear  of  the  be- 
loved in  the  sacred  stillness  of  ni^^ 
throbs  and  burns  in  the  compositions 
so  sacred,  so  vital  with  the  Tery  life 
of  the  tone-poet. 

The  Polonaisen  rank  among  Cho- 
pin's highest  inspirations.  Tin-  one  in 
A  major,  often  known  as  the  ^Military 
Polonaise,  Opus  40,  No.  1,  is  full  of 
triumph  and  glory,  with  no  after- 
thought of  pain,  no  gloomy  forebod- 
ing. The  G^niinor,  which  waa  not  on 
the  programme,  and  gare  the  added 
pleasure  of  surprise,  has  as  many  in- 
terpretations as  pbiyers :  Who  shall 
say  the  last  is  not  the  best  ?  Rubin- 
stein, indeed,  seerus  the  incarnation 
of  the  modem  school,  with  his  prodi- 
gious mental  and  physical  powers,  his 
nervous  force,  passion,  and  intensity, 
which  make  his  playing  less  an  in- 
teri>retation  than  a  creation. 

A  ballade  tells  its  own  story,  always 
a  romance,  more  easily  dctined  than 
the  subtle  charm,  the  exquisite  mys- 
tery, of  the  masurfca,  with  its  whis- 
pered confidences  of  the  delight  of 
meeting,  the  pain  of  parting,  the  brief 
yet  Altai  glances  that  reveal  the  se- 
crets of  the  souL 

Chopin  is  the  poet  of  pain  and  suf- 
fering, A  freer  life,  a  healthier  men- 
tal and  physical  condition,  would  have 
given  poignant  bitterness  to  his  cry: 
we  should  have  lia<l  the  beauty  of  suf- 
fering without  its  morbidness.  Yet 
evil  is  only  contagious :  it  is  good 
which  is  fruitful ;  and  beauty  itself  is 
immutable.  To  recognize  an  individ- 
ual bought,  a  spoik  of  similar  fire 
must  exist  witiiin  the  soul,  if  only  in  . 
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thp  rccf'ptive  form.  It  is  aconsoUition 
in  irsf'If,  then,  to  be  able  to  appreciate 
gen  i us  i ntu iti vely  and  sponlUMOOalj  ; 
for  genius  is  but  the  peiftct  fiilfil- 
ment  of  the  possilnlities  of  ereiy 
human  soul. 
.  John  Field,  who  died  in  1837,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-fire,  is  an  author  of 

.whom  wo  hoar  little,  though  he  has 
written  some  charming  piano  music. 
Tl]e  nocturne  iu  i>  is  especially  grace- 
fill  and  winning,  not  unlike  a  song 
without  words. 

Adolph  Henselt,  for  many  years 
chamber  virtuoso  to  the  Empress  of 
fiussia,  belongs  essentially  to  the  mod- 
ern school,  both  as  pianist  and  com- 
lK>ser,  anil  may  well  rank  witli  Cho- 

•  ]tin.  A  more  ciiarmiiig  Lielteslicd 
than  his  never  sung  itself  from  a 
lover's  heart  or  lips.  We  should  have 
enjoyed  hearing  his  **  Spring  Song  "  in 
addition  to  ^  Si  oiseau  j^etaia"  differ- 
ingwidely  from  Mendelssohn's  Friiih- 
linfjsUetl,  its  rival  only  in  bc.iuty. 

Thulb«  rg  set  the  fashion  for  a  score 
of  imitators  iu  tlie  new  school.  Ilis 
fant;usia-s  on  operatic  themes  are  fa- 
miliar to  amateurs  and  concert-goers. 
To  him  more  than  any  other,  we  owe 
the  necessity  for  the  much  abused 
word  pianism  "  with  its  corresponding 
definition.  Previous  to  the  time  of 
Thai  berg,  pianists  were  divided  into 
the  brilliant  and  harmonic  schools, 
with,  of  course,  many  mingling  shades. 
An  alternation  of  styles  in  composi- 
tion, according  to  certain  formula,  vriia 
fiequent  tnough,  but  neref  any  com- 
bination. The  idea  oocurr^  to  Thsl- 
berg,  by  an  ingenious  use  of  the 
thumbs,  and  strongly  accented  notes 
in  the  midst  of  sweeping  arpeggi,  to 
keep  the  melody  singing  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  piano;  while  the  harmony 
was  filled  in  richly  by  calling  in  the 
resources  of  the  entire  key-board.  The 
4tude$f  of  which  one  was  given  in  the 


series,  were  the  result  of  later  yeai-s, 
and,  to  many,  more  charming  than  the 
fantsgiaSj 

"  The  Hungarian  Bhapsody,"  per- 
haps gave  more  of  Lisst^s  individuality 
thaA  any  other  selection  could  hare 
done,  except,  perhaps,  "The  Harmony 
of  the  Spheres.''  We  shoultl  have  been 
glad  of  a  Bigui£cant  interpretation  of 
that. 

Kubiusteiu's  name  closes  the  list. 
Katnrally,  as  we  write  it,  the  thought 
reverts  to  Bach,  whp  headed  the  li^t, 
widi  a  sense  of  outwaid  contrast  as 

great  as  that  between  tho  superb 
Steinway,  throiiu'h  whose  medium  the 
history  of  music  li;us  been  portrayed, 
and  the  spinet  for  wiiich  Bach  wrote. 
With  a  fine  instinct.  Rubinstein  in- 
troduced himself  iu  his  place  on  .the 
programme,  not  in  the  resistless 
might  of  the  whirlwind,  but  in  the 
seductive  beauty  of  melodic  thought 
and  simple  f)rm.  We  are  tlin  richer 
for  six  tone-pictures,  each  full  of  in- 
dividuality, grace,  and  vigor,  specially 
distinguished  in  the  free  usq  ma*le  of 
the  tenor  anil  barytone  registers  for 
the  melody,  possessing  always  in  a 
fine  piano,  a  jiecuh'ar  richness  akin  to 
the  tones  of*  a  violoncello.  The  Bus> 
sian  Caprice  was  full  of  untamed  fire. 
The  Cossack  element  asserts  itsel£ 
Three  rapidly  following  etudes,  com- 
manding every  possible  harmonic  form 
and  sliade  of  color,  as  well  as  ex- 
hausting every  mechanical  difficulty, 
clo.sed  the  programme.  In  tho  tinal 
C  mi^OT  ituthf  the  storm  of  passion 
coowiunioated  itsdf  to  and  tiinmgh 
the  audience,  like  a  series  q£  electric 
shocks. 

We  were  filled  utterly  and  entirely. 
The  feast  was  at  an  end.  One  by  one 
the  guests  dep.irted  ;  but  the  memory 
of  this  music-history,  "  From  Biich  to 
Eubinsteiu,"  will  labt  forever. 
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[Flgares  1  to  7  tnclasive  indicate  decree  of  dif- 
ficulty; e.g  ,  I  very  v.^y,  7  v<  ry  'liUlcull.  Capitals 
(A  to  Q)  Uie  key.  Letter*  Withla  brackeU  tfae 
nuagw  A>r  the  vtriee.] 

•William  A.  Poxd  &  Co.,  647  Broad- 
way, N.Y. 
SaltarelU,  5.  G  minor.  Sidney 

.    Smitli  75 

An  octave  stady,  and  to  be  criticiBeif 
rather  from  the  point  of  nsefulnesi 
than  beauty.  Admirable  for  practice ; 
bat,  to  give  pleasure  to  a  liatener  would' 
require  the  most  absolute  precidion  in 
the  performor.  A  task  requiring  a 
strong  and  fl.'xiMe  wr'm  to  accomplish, 
and,  convL^Mcly,  giving  strength  and 
flexibility  to  the  wrist  if  properly 
practised. 

Voices  of  thf.  NljliL   3.  A 

Julius  E.  Miiller  75 

A  l<»Mg,  luiM  norturiM*  for  tju»  ]m- 
ano.  TIuMuo  simplo  ;ui  l  :iu;ri'f;ible, 
but  boc')ining  slightly  motiutonDUd  at 
the  eu<l  of  i-levon  pages  of  dilute  va- 
riations. Movement  andante,  with  a 
good  many  optional  running  passages. 

£/fin,  Whhpers.  Eb,  4.  James 

JVr.  Wehli  75 

A  polka  capriite.  An  abridgment 
is  also  published  at  50  cents.  Mr. 
Wehli^s  own  skill  as  a  piano  virtuoso  is 
nnquestioned.  We  can  imagine  the* 
<<Eian  Whispers"  quite  fascinating 
nnder  his  facile  fingers.  Not  too  diffi- 
cult for  any  one  with  a  delicate  touch 
and  easy  execution.  The  author  has 
considerately  remembered  tliat  ama- 
teurs have  not  his  left-handed  skill ; 
and  the  rapid  passages  are  all  for 
the  right  hand. 

Mm  tcetU,   D.   4.    Frana  Schu- 
bert  30 


From  the  concert  repertoire  of  An- 
ton Rubinstein.  No  opus  number  is 
given.  Possibly  one  of  the  "Thirty 
Minuets  with  Trios"  written  by  Schu- 
bert for  his  brother  Ignaz.  There  ia 
certainly  a  lovely  trio  with  the  love- 
liest ppp  efltects,  such  as  Bubinstein 
delighted  to  give. 

The  Celeie  Polka,   4.  F.  J. 

N.  Pattison  60 

Dedicated  to  W.  .H.  ThoropsoQ* 

oommcfdore  of  the  White  Star  Line 

steamship.    Lithograph  of  a  steamer* 
under  ful)  sail  for  a  titlepage.  The 
polka  has  a  good  swing,  and  is  not 
difficult,  except  a  page  of  octaves  by- 
way of  finale. 

UAgilitie.  Felix  Couppey.  $52.00 
"Twenty-five  Progressive  £tudea 
de  ISL'canisine  ot  de  Lctrt'rete."  The 
autlior,  a  toaclior  of  distinction  in  the 
Paris  Conservatory,  has  the  beut  lit  of 
bis  own  experience,  and  the  result  of 
the  experience  of  those  who  have  pre- 
ceded him  in  writing  etudes.  These 
are  admirably  adapted  to  produce  flexi- 
bility, lightness,  and  velocity. 

Reve    Ariel   Db.   4.  Emile 

Pmdent  T5 

Folie,  Db.  4.  Emile  Prudent  .GO 
The  first  a  waltSi  the  second  » 
capriee  4tkde.  Both  requizft  diligent 
practice  a|kd  considerable  familiarity 
to  play  effectively.  The  second  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  its  purpose  as  ,a 
study,  but  less  musical  than  the  waltz. 

likis  AUon$,   Ab.   3.   Lra  "L. 
Bamberger  50 

A  galop  marked  Xo.  1  in  the 
"Phi,  Kappa,  Psi"  series.  Dedicated 
to  the  author's  mamma.  Worthy- 
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consideration  as  a  token  of  filial  afifec- 
tioiL  BaA«r  bright  and  ipiritedy  if 
played  bxillumtly. 

Vocal. 

Joyous  Reapers.    3.    B^.  Fabio 

Cftmpaua   .  '  ^5 

A  pretty  duet  for  soprano  and  alto. 
Englislf  wotds  by  Ilenry  Henee ;  Ital- 
ian by  Sebastian!.  Exceedingly  pret- 
ty for  an  exhibition  at  a  young  ladies' 
Bchool.  Compares  woll  with  the  old 
favorite  by  the  .same  author,  "  Guarda 
cfii  bitmca  LtinaJ' 

Hot  a  Sparrow  fallah,    F.  3. 

Franz  Abt  50 

A  Rose  in  Heaven*    F.  2. 
Franz  Abt  ^  .50 

Mt/  Mother  among  the  Angels. 

D  minor.  '3.  Franz  Abt  .  .50 
These  are  not  up  to  the  standard 
of  Abt's  songs.  We  are  apt  to  look 
for  aometluQg  very  good  and  eextain- 
ly  melodic  under  bu  name.  The 
third  is  commonplace ;  the  first  a 
sacred  song;  the  second  rather  the 
best  of  the  three.  A  good  litho- 
graphic portrait  of  Franz  Abt  on  each 
titlepage. 

The  Laughing,  Dancing,  Deep 
Blue  Sea.  F.  5.  (C  to  F).  J. 
Ileiiiiugtou  Fuirlamb    .    .    .  .40 
Tlie  woid.s,  by  Isaac  Moffat t,  are 
musical  and  descriptive,  and  tlie  music 
fitted  to  them ;  a  trifle  too  elaborate, 
perhaps,  for  ordinary  home  singers. 
Evideutiy  the  autbor  wrote  for  his 
wife,  whose  brilliant,  flexible  voice  is 
80  well  known  in  Washington  and 
Philadelphia.    Accompaniment  rath- 
er difficult  to  play  with  the  right 
effect. 

The  Mountain  Maid  (La  Moirtor' 
Tiara).   Q.  6.    (D  to  B).  H. 

.Millard  50 

A  bolero  for  soprano,  composed  for 

and  sung  by  MademcnseUe  Looise 


Liebh  art  at  the  Rubinstein  concerts. 
English  wwds  by  George  Cooper; 
Italian  by  Sebaatiani  Very  bright, 
gracefnl,  and  florid;  suitable  only  for 
tiie  concert-room,  or  a  brilliant  micsi- 
caU: 

0 

Side  by  Side,  B\  2.  H.  Ticker.  .80 
Song  and  dioms  abon^ 

**LittIf  heath  wifh  tangled  curls 
On  the  pillow  laid  to  rii^t."' 

DearesL     C.     (D  to  F),  3. 

H.  V.  Danks  60 

Handsome  titlepage  in  blue  and  . 

gold.   Dedicated  to  Sig.  Tamara,  a 

well^^nown  New  York  tenor. 

Give  me,  Mother,  now,  thy  BtesS' 
ing.   Bk.   2.   W.  G.  Baker  .40 

I'he  Star  that  lights  7ni/  Love 
Home.    G.    2.    Karl  Steele 

ToeOe  35 

Songs  with  choms  accompaniments. 

Yny  simple.  Medium  range  for  all 

the  Toices. 

Dading.  B.  4  (D.  to  F). 
Harrison  UOlard  .  ...  .60 
This  is  marked  as  a  "contralto 
arrangement,''  but  seems  more  legiti- 
mately a  mezzo  Boprano.  It  is  also 
givt'n  in  E  for  soprano.  It  is  a  so- 
called  descriijfivo  noiitr,  which,  if  well 
sung  and  accompanu'd",  \voiild  be  q^iito 
effective.  The  titlepage  is  particu- 
larly pretty,  though  blue  and  silver 
roses  do  not  grow  in  our  garden.  It 
is  fittings  however,  that  ''Darling" 
should  have  something  dnique  as  weU 
as  lovely. 

LiUU  Maidof  Areadee,  Qt,  3. 
(DtoE).  Arthurs.  Sullivan  .  .40 
One  of  Sullivan's  charming  Kng- 
lish  ballads.  It  niight  be  marked  2,  • 
instead  of  3,  taking  merely  the  notes 
into  account;  but  to  sing  Jiarnaby'a 
or  Sullivan's  songs  effectively  retpiires 
a  cultivated  taste  quite  as  much  as 
well-trained  voice  and  fingers^ 
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264  Jfumal  Bevim. 

This  pretty  moid  of  Axcadeo  had  a  utmost  simplicity ;  t1i*?n  re- 
lover,  who,  peat  with  oct.ives,  and  ;i  ispriukling 
*'  Fickle  an  the  month  of  May,  of  broken  ciiords  forte.    Next,  retum- 
JUted  ber,  and  ran  away ;  ing  to  the  theme,  fill  iu  the  rests,  and 
Then  the  wept  as  maideiu  will,  g||  poggible  DMses  on  long  notes  with 

Grew  .o  ,?,in  and  pale  and  ill.  irpegglO.   With  the  right 

Till  another  came  to  woo;  .      "  r  oo  ...  t. 

Then  agaia  the  roM»  grew.  pweemng  ft  peisutent  bald- 
Happy  litda  nMidcn  the  I  nees  of  acoompanimeut  in  the  left. 
Happy  maid  of  Aicadee!"  Finale,  race  op  and  down  with  the 
Out  on  the  Tide.          3w   S.  right,  shake  diligently  and  energeti- 

H.  Dyer  36  cally  >vith  the  left  ///  and  wind  up 

A  swaying  baicaiolle  in  ox-eight  with  Imlf  a  dozen  emphatic  sforzotulo 

time.  chords.    The  recipe  is  unfailiiiLT,  and 

Those  Sa<I,  Soft  Tmn.   A.  3.  ^"••'^^  ^  for  aU  airs  in  every  cU- 

H.  P.  Daaka  35  "^^te. 

Mff  Blue-^ftd  Bojf.   D.   3.   D.  Fensee  Fugitive,  F.   4.  Ernst 

Acheson  .40      Perabo  35 

Average  songs  with  choruses.  A  graceRil  trifle,  as  tlic  name  stig- 

^  ^  ^  -  — •  «  ffcsts.    ^fr.   IN'raho  could  not  write 

O.  D.  EOMML  ftCo.,  126  Tl«m<«.t  „,i„^,    ^^.^^  c,..n,„o„place. 

a.lJpMrw    t  n.  Dedicated  to       friend  Mrs.  Dr.  H. 
Z^^OXm  Alta.  B».  5.  a  AngeU.    Movement  <Ulegro  con 

Am«ia^«U^'moy^^  No.  <^"-  „„„  ' 

1  in  a  series  of  six  piccon,  entitled 

"Evening   Echoes."    Quite  simple,  Nora  is  Pretty.  1^,    3.    (F  to  F). 

except  for  a  few  octave  passaf^es,  which       0.  B.  IJrown  30 

little  hands  must  take  in  single  notes.       A  pretty  song  about  a  pretty  girl. 

tr  •  »  17  T?  o  Oi.—  -  J  OA  Words  by  T.  li.  Aldrich,  one  of  our 
Jlornaqe  Bells.  F.  2.   Strauss  *  .80  n  ^  . 

No.  33  in  the  series  of  -Favorite  ^^^^'^"^  .ong-writers.  Accom- 

Waltzes  made  Easy,"  l^v  Leslie.    As  simple^  but  by  no  means 

good  as  anv  simplified  arrangements  <^^^0^V]^ 

.  a-         ,1  u  .  schemando.    Dedicated  to  Edith 

can  be ;  the  etifct  usually  beinf^  that  jj^^ 

of  watered  chainjia^jjne.    Home  of  the 

flavor  remains,  but  the  bright  spar-  ^Tis  better  not  to  hnow.  E^*.  3. 
kle  is  gone.  (F  to  G).    F.  Clay    ...  .40 

Cw.,/  - /  41  v^w,.*       TLiu*  n.  o  Worda  by  Shirley  Brooks  on  the 

Sunh,jht  through  the  MhSt,  G.  8.  aT«^o^««.S-«*-»A« 

L  G  Clifton  50  «J«n«.".TuneqnTOien8,'&c.--Hofc 

If  :u.y  one  wishes  to  compose  a  <^  ^  ^\  It  Ktunw.to  the  oM 

Bevcrie  Caprice,  similar  to  the  above,  f*?'^  \^l,f^L  *       ^^'^'S*?  ^ 

let  him  take  ior  a  theme  a  simple,  f''^  ^  ^"^^  ^  ^ 

w4U-defined  air,  something  that  wUl  ^^^"'^J  accompaniment  not  difficult. 

stand  being  played  andante  mauUm  Oh,  WilUe  bay,  covte  Sonne  t 
(that  always  looks  well  at  the  begin-     D  minot;  a  (D  to  F).  Viiw 

ning).    Having  tniTelled  up  and  gbia  Gabriel  50 

'down  the  keyboard  vehemently  for  an      This  is  the  only  soprano  oopy 

introduotiooy  play  the  theme  with  the  poUished  in  the  oountzy  The  alto 
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aTTangement  in  minor  is  even 
more  Fympathetic  in  tone;  the  set- 
ting is  the  same,  with  th«  diffiarenoe 
of  key  only.  The  nfrain  euggeeta  a 
few  phtaaes  of  Genevieve ;  but  the 
aeotiment  is  saf&ciently  onlike  to 
give  a  feeling  of  originality  to  the 
really  lovely  ballad.  An  excellent 
photograph  of  Mrs.  Charles  Moulton 
is  on  the  titlepage.  The  song  was 
composed  expressly  for  her,  and  is  a 
gieat  favorite  deaervedly.  It  is  full 
of  pathoBi  and  not  too  difficult  for 
one  who  singa  with  the  heart  aa  well 
as  the  lips. 

Olitsb  DiTtov  ft  Co.,  277 
Washmgton  St 

The   Mp^9  Am«^*I>.  4. 
H.  Lichner  60 

Graceful  and  rhythmic  as  an  el- 
fin's dance  should  be.    Good  practioe 

for  triplets  and  delicate  wrift  move- 
ment. Ivpy  changes  several  time??; 
but  the  dance  ends  as  it  begins,  in  E^. 

Th»   Wayside    Cha^    E.  3. 

G.  D.  Wilson  50 

A  revery  suggested  by  the  follow- 
ing verse :  — ■ 

*'Kow  the  twilight,  aoftly  steding, 
Toader  diapel  tower  rtvealiaf^ 

Solemn  dohikIs  of  mnsic  pealing, 
Telia  the  hour  of  evening;  prayer." 

Time  very  t^low.  A  choral  is  in- 
troduced with  pleasing  effect.  The 
whole  sufficiently  like  Wilson's  con- 
ventional work  to  insure  the  appro- 
val of  his  old  admiien. 

Titl^Mge  a  very  pretty  pictore  of  a 
wayside  chapel,  with  woodland,  moun- 
tain,  and  water  views  for  a  setting. 
Ivy-Leavci,  2.   Franz:  Inhr  .  .65 

Six  v^cry  easy  and  at  the  same 
time  extremely  prwtty  pieces  in  dif- 
ferent keys,  and  hearing  the  lolhjwing 
titles:  "Good-iMorniug,"  "Will  o'the 
Wisp,"  "Rippling  Brook,"  "Good 
Thoughts,''  "The  Little  Ftottier/' 


Emm.  265 

**  Sdrrow."  Quite  a  treasure  for  teach- 
ers with  young  pupils. 

Sonatina.    D  major.   3.  Isidor 

Seies    .    .    .    .  60 

l^umher  one  in  a  aeriea  of  three 
aooatinaa.  Has  three  movements,  an 
alUgrOf  andamte,  and  a  graceful  nmio. 
By  the  author  of  the  extremely  pleas- 
ing series  entitled  "  Arabesken/' 
which  ^e  noticed  in  the  last  number. 

Jkusjf.  £^  2.  James  M.  Wehli  .35 
A  pretty,  graceful  little  piece  for 
young  pupils;  with  "  Forg<  t-nie-not  " 
and  "Harebell,"  forming  a  group 
entitled  "  Fairy  Flowers," 

Vocal. 

Ahj  dost  Thou  listen  to  wv  S'ing? 
E.  3.  (E  to  F*)  Snppe  .35 
A  sere n  a<l e  f rora  the ' '  Ba I ul i  t " s  ^ i f e," 
arranged  by  J.  II.  Deems.  Accom- 
paniment simple,  and  within  easy 
range  for  a  moderate  tenor,  that  he- 
ing*  the  approved  voice  fi«  a  serenad- 
ing lover.  A  mellow  haritone  will  do 
if  otherwise  pleasing. 

A  Warrior  Bold.   G.   8.    (0  to 

F).   S.  Adams  30 

A  bright  song  for  a  baritone,  who, 

on  the  whole,  takes  a  cheery  view  of 

things,  and,  having 

"  Fought  for  love  when  death  is  nigh. 
If  weD  eonteBt  fi»r  love  to  die." 

Alone  Forever.     D  minor.  3. 
(C  to  F).  O,  Bairi  ...  .35 
Very  melancholy  and  depressing. 

Especially  adapted  to  rejected  lovers, 

and  those  whose  sad  experiences  have 
convinced  them  that  '*  the  world  is 
hollow,  and  the  doll  is  stuffed  with 
sawdust." 

Path  by  the  Wood,   J>.   J.  (A 
to  G).    Heme    .    .    .    .    .  .30 

A  nL-itic  ballad  from  L"(Eil  Creve." 
English  words  by  H.  B.  Furnie,  tell- 
ing of  the  loves  of  Coliu  and  Phillis, 
and  how  they  finmd  ther  longest  way 
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found  the  shortest  way  home.    Ao-  commonplace  clap-trap  ending  of  al- 

compMiiment  simple,  movement  alU-  temate  chorda  does  not  imfmre  upon 

gretto.  tbe  original,  ending  as  only  Beetho- 

Wanderers.    Dl»-  4.   (Ab  to  Ab).  V^""'^^^  ^""1  f''!'^  T""  l'^' 

S.  G  Pratt                          30  March;  bat  the  allegretto  be- 

]>eai'cated  to  Pknliie  Lnccil,  lind  'r/"Tr '  V'T  * 

composed  for  her  exniessly.   So  says  -hen  p!uyo.l  by  Mr.  Kubm- 

theUdepage.  * 

Btead  of  H  march. 

way,NewY«k.    '  ^'^f'^^^'        ^   Anton  Bubm- 

i8bA/«aiin«rZ<e<;.  •  Eb.  4.   Bobert  f;?"^  ,  '   '   *   *,  '   *  /  ''^ 

t  x,                                       BA  The  difficulty  of  tins  fascinating 

Schumann  50  ,       .        .    '  ° 

No.  16  in  "The  Album  Leave.,"  trifle  is  much  greater  than  would  ap- 

Opus  124.     More  .lifli.ult  tl.an  the  from  a  coisory  glance  though 

ti  ku        c     \'   .1    >   n       PQ  the  movement  IB  moasmto.  Theair, 

"Album    for    Youths,'    Opus    G8,  ,           .        i,  t 

,,•1                     .         xi  by  a  conoas  alternation  of  tbe  thumbs, 

now  publisliing   in  connection  with  ....         •  ^i. 

«Dwighf«J««n«IofMu.ic"  Schu-  »  kept  ™K'"8  »  •» 

m.nDhid».p.eidfoi>dDe»f»g.thei^  most  sat,.0-,ng  manner  po,„  .  o.  The 

V   1.  •           J*  i.«          •  effect  to  the  ear  is  not  m  the  least 

ing  short  pieces— ojstmcti  vein  them-  ,  ,      .    ,  ^, 

^  il        ^      'xi.       .  i-fl.      .  .suirjrt'.-,ted    by   simply    readini^  the 

selves,  yet  written  at  different  times,  '^^                   '     ,  . 

...         1       •         •Hi.-  notes.     1  retty  caretul    practice  is 

into  a  series,  and  giving  a  collective  ,         / 1    ^  xv« 

♦^1    'PI    u  c  1 1         r  I'j  necessary,  if  one  has  not  heard  tbe 

sitle.  llic  "  hcljlummerlied  was  com-  ,      *;     .    .  . 

,     ,  o ,  1          f»    I  author  play  it,  to  insure  giving  every 

posed  in  1^4l,  soon  alter  his  niarnaffe,  .  . 

]         ,            1,             ^  note  of  tbe  meloay  its  proper  impor- 

anu  IS  a  chainunff  alleiiretto  move-  ,r       r   r  k 

tance. 


nient.  This  edition  lias  been  carefully 
fingered  by  H.  C.  Timm,  the  well- 
known  New  York  teacher  and  pianist 


ThotCrt  like  unto  a  Flower,  P. 
(D  to  F).    3.    Rubinstein    .  .35 

JIareh  a  la  Turque.    (des  Buines  A  perfect  gem  for  a  mezzo-soprano 

d'AtJiene,  de  Beethoven)  B^.  voice.    One  of  a  series  of  sonirs,  Opus 

5.   Anton  Rubinstein    .    .    .36  32.    Words  by  lie  me.  IJotii  English 

We  think  that  any  one  who  had  and  German  given.    Melody  fasci- 

listened  to  Herr  Rubinstein's  ren-  Dating;  accompaniment  not  difficult 

dering  of  this  grand  piece  cif  Orien-  to  execute,  but  requiring  great  care  to 

talism   would    experience    genuine  give  the  right  effect 

surprise  in  an  examination  of  the  ^             m  o 

transcription.    IMenty  of  chords  and  MwitL     C.    (P  tO  F).  ^ 

octave   passages,  cresceiidos  and  di-  •    •    .    •    •  .w 

minueiidos.  Tempo  allegretto.  Where  0  Salutaris.    F.    (B*  to  C).  3, 

the  resistless  rush  and  sweeps  where  F.  L.  Pietter    ....    .  .40 

the  electric  thrill,  wliich  used  to  hold  Two  heautiful  sacred  songs,  —  the 

us  breathless  to  the  end,  and  then  first  for  soprano  or  tenor,  the  second 

persistently  demand  encore?    After  for  mezzo-soprano  or  baritone.  Kng- 

all,  it  is  hoti\  and  nottr/m^,  that  makes  lish  words  al>o  arc*  given.  The  author 

the  dinVrence.     Theme  and  prand  is  well  laiown  as  song-writer,  and 

harmony  are  Beethoven's  still.  The  musical  critic  and  essayist. 

HoTK  TO  UritiCAi.  People.— Any  pieoo  of  music  nuncd  in  tli«  aboTt  lEoile  KsfteW  vrffl  to 
■MUed  to  any  addrcM,  free  of  po«U[ge  ooM  tMqr<i  on  receipt  of  tb*  rvtatl  pile*. 
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The  local  politics  of  all  the  great  States  of  Europe  are  at  this 
moment  turning  on  one  series  of  questions.  The  experience  of  each 
Ssatc  throws  some  light  on  the  poUey  of  the  others  ;  and  the  active 
presence  in  each  State  of  the  same  enemy  of  the  people,  even  sug- 
gests mutual  alliance  of  the  ^ends  of  good  government. 

In  France,  the  jealousies  of  parliamentary  government  have,  for 
the  mouu  nt,  thrown  out  the  real  republicans  and  put  the  administra- 
tion into  the  hands  of  the  monarchist  combination.  Of  this  combi- 
nation, as  Thiers  wittily  said,  the  misfortime  is,  that  while  they 
have  three  aspirants,  they  have  hut  one  throne.  For  the  present,  M. 
Rouher,  the  minister  of  the  late  Napoleon,  who  is  the  onl}'  man  of 
vigorous  executive  ability  in  the  new  coalition,  consents  to  work  witih 
Orleaiiists  ami  le^^itimists.    Anythinf?  to  ])eat  Thiers  I 

Of  this  conil)inati()n,  the  one  element  of  strenirth  is  the  Ivoman 
Church  and  the  organization  of  its  votaries.  True,  the  coalition 
controls  the  army.  But  so  did  M.  Thiers  control  the  army.  Xor 
is  there  anything  to  show  that  when  M.  Gambetta  comes  in,  he  will 
not  control  the  army.  The  special  element  of  power,  which  gives 
to  the  new  combination  its  position,  is  the  Roman  Cliurch.  The 
real  zeal  of  its  pure  votaries ;  the  fears  of  all ;  the  underhand  in- 
trigues of  its  intriguers  ;  the  superstition  of  its  ignorance  ;  all  its 
resources,  whether  from  hell  or  from  heaven,  are  at  the  connnand  of 
the  government.  Those  jireposterous  pilgrimages,  in  which  deputies 
put  red  crosses  on  their  l)lack  coats  and  go  in  the  railway  trains  to 
the  shrine  of  some  Konian  Saint,  arc  perfect  types  of  the  resources 
of  the  French  administration.  And  the  refusal  of  ^Marshal  Mac- 
^lalion  to  order  elections  tor  the  vacant  seat  in  the  Assembly  is  a 
type  of  its  fears.    The  people  who  die  in  the  Assembly  are  the  old 


MAtMMdinf  to  Act  of  OongrvM,  In  Um  yc«r  ISJi,  by  the  P«<>rKiBTOft«  or  Obo  ajio  Ntv,  lo  ths  ollloo 
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men,—- who  distnut  the  fbtore.  The  republicans  ate  of  Unfji^ 
fibre,  and  keep  in  life  longer  than  the  reactionists.   Now  the  gor* 

emmeut  ucver  had  but  tweuty-seven  majority.  The  constituencies 
choose  to  send  republicans  to  till  the  vacancies,  when  any  ill-judging  • 
supporters  of  srovernment  have  bo  little  judgment  as  to  die.  Now 
it  is  Inid  enough  to  lose  a  vote.  It  is  worse  to  have  a  vole  added  to 
tlie  opposition.  And  ^larshal  ^lacMabou  theroibro  orders  no  elec- 
tion. 

In  one  word,  the  pul)lic  and  priv.rto  infiuence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Chureli  is  the  strength  of  the  Government, — and  the 
licpublicaiis  of  Franco  have  to  measure  btrength  against  it. 

Changinir  Ihc  names,  tlie  same  statement  is  true  in  Spain.  At 
the  lirst  moiuent  when  the  French  minister  dares,  he  will  recognize 
Don  Carlos,  at  the  head  of  the  Church  Party,  as  king  of  Spain, — 
and  his  sympathy,  and  co-operation  even,  are  as  distinct  as  thouirhhe 
urged  it  in  fact.  If  the  noble  men  who  have  l)een  at  the  head  of  the 
Spanish  Iiepul)lic  have  to  go  down,  —  and  tlieymay  have  gone  down 
before  these  lines  are  before  the  reader's  eyes,  —  they  and  Spain  will 
have  the  Roman  Church  to  remember  jis  the  victorious  enemy  which 
destroys  the  Spanish  Republic.  Difficulties  enough  this  combination 
of  statesmen  had  to  meet  before,  in  the  crazy  absurdities  of  a  peoj)lo 
whom  this  church  had  refused  to  educate,  and  whom  it  had  taught 
to  hate  authority.  It  is  when  they  are  in  the  midst  of  these  diffi- 
culties that  the  Church  strikes  her  direct  blow  by  titting  out  with 
her  funds  the  expedition  which  directly  attacks  with  force  of  amis 
the  existence  of  the  new-boni  power.  The  church  coidd  not  act  as 
vigorously  as  she  has  done,  till  she  had  the  Duko  de  Bpoglie  in 
power  in  France.  With  a  pilgrimaging  premier  there,  it  has  not 
been  hard  to  send  a  usurper,  faithful  to  her  traditions,  into  Spain. 

Passing  eastward  to  Berlin  we  find  the  Prime  Ministers  of  Prus- 
sia fighting  the  same  battle,  only  this  time  the  Church  is  obliged  to 
satisfy  herself  with  gnashings  of  the  teeth  and  groanings  inarticulate, 
the  power  being  in  other  hands.  Prince  Bismarck  and  the  Kmperor 
William  have  intimated  very  distinctly  that  they  will  rule  in  their 
own  dominions ;  there  is  no  other  empire  within  their  empire.  Old 
Fritz  himself  was  not  more  resolute,  nor  had  eren  he  more  power  to 
make  himself  disagreeable  in  such  affiiirs.  What  is  more  disagree- 
able to  the  people  now  in  power  in  the  Pope*s  counsels  is,  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Prussia  herself,  swept  away  in  the  contagion  of 
Grerman  nationality,  are  slow  to  join  any  standard  of  rebellion.  To 
their  great  disgust,  the  Silesian  nobility  and  gentry  of  their  Church 
presented  an  address  to  the  Emperor  William,  the  other  day,  to  say 
to  him  that  they  were  entirely  satisfied  with  the  recent  decisions 
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regarding  their  Church,  having  implicit  confidence  in  his  fairness 
and  cciuity.  Such  addresses  as  these  are  not  in  the  least  to  tlie  mind 
of  iho  Jesuit  politicians.  And  foremost  in  the  clangor  of  the  mal- 
contents of  dilferent  names,  who  would  upset  the  Prussian  ministry 
of  to-day,  are  the  howls  of  the  Ultramontanist  party,  insisting  that, 
hecause  their  church  is  of  Heaven,  their  Bishops  uuist  he  permitted 
to  do  as  they  choose,  without  reference  to  the  laws  of  the  land. 

Little  Switzerland  has  had  the  same  declaration  made,  — and  has 
settled  that  husiness,  with  the  promptness  of  repul)licnn  decision. 
The  Bishops  must  ohey  the  laws  like  other  people.  That  is  what 
Switzerland  says.  The  Jesuits,  not  wishing  to  (>l)ov,  may  leave 
Switzerland.  And  to  make  these  matters  sure,  the  Swiss  constitu- 
tion must  be  amended.  The  amendments  proposed  are  at  this 
moment  before  the  Swiss  people,  and  every  Swiss  journal  is  devoted 
to  their  discussion.  The  Boman  Catholic  question  is  the  one  poiit* 
ieal  question  with  them. 

In  Austria  and  in  Iluiigaiy  it  presents  itself  both  as  a  personal 
and  as  a  practical  matter. 

The  £mperor»  Franz-Joseph  I,  an  intelligent  prince  of  forty-three 
years  of  age,  may  well  be  supposed  to  find  the  sway  of  domiuions 
and  races,  as  various  as  those  united  under  his  authority,  no  easy 
matter.  If  he  be,  as  he  certainly  seems  to  be,  a  man  with  a  living 
coDscieDoe»  he  may  well  say,  **The  world  is  out  of  joint;  O, 
cursed  spight,  That  ever  I  was  bom  to  set  it  right."  And  one  can 
hardly  look  on  this  soyereign  on  any  occasion  of  ceremony  without 
the  feeling  tiiat'  he  is  canyii^  this  weight  of  a  responsibility  to 
which  he  does  not  feel  sufficient, — as  how  should  he?  Everybody ' 
in  Austria  believes  that  in  such  difficulty  he  has,  till  the  last  year, 
been  largely  swayed  by  hb  mother,  the  Empress  Sophia,  the  wife 
of  the  Archduke,  Francis  Charles,  by  whose  resignation  of  the  crown 
it  came  to  the  present  Emperor.  This  Empress  Sophia,  mother  of 
the  Emperor  and  aunt  of  his  wife,  was  an  Ultramontanist  Catholic 
of  the  stifTest  type,  wholly  under  the  dominion  of  Jesuit  advisers. 
They  governed  her ;  and  she,  men  say,  ruled  her  son.  Last  year 
she  died,  and  carried  to  other  worlds  such  training  of  soul  and  con« 
science  as  she  had  gained  in  absolute  subserviency  to  spiritual  mas- 
ters With  her  death,  men  say  that  the  Emperor  Franz-Joseph  is 
ahle  to  take  a  much  wider  view  of  alfnirs  than  before.  And  it  is 
certain  that  the  first  set  of  questions  which  present  themselves  to 
this  eujaiicipated  monarch  are  questions  regarding  the  Church  of 
Kome.  First  the  Prussian  and  Swiss  questions,  "  Shall  the  Bishops 
of  Uie  Roman  Church  obey  the  local  law,  or  shall  they  do  as  they 
choose  'i "   But  iu  Aubtria,  there  is  not  so  much  danger  that  the  local 
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law  shall  be  diBagreeable  to  them.  More  danger  of  collision  is  la 
the  questions  regjirding  education.  "May  the  State  establish  sdioola* 
and  what  schools?"  The  ^Syllabus"  of  Pius  IX  vii-tually  sayst 
the  State  may  not ;  it  may  pay  for  schools,  but  the  church  must  keep 
them.  For  the  church  shows  no  delicacy  about  receiving  unconae- 
'  crated  money.  She  stands  quite  ready  to  consecrate  it,  when  it  passes 
through  her  hands. 

These  questions  are  not  so  embarrassing  in  Austria,  where  the 
large  majority  of  the  population  is  Romanist  in  religion,  and  where 
there  is  no  great  interest  in  public  education.  Yet  even  in  Austria  the 
fact  that  an  immense  share  of  the  property  of  the  oonntiy  is  locked  up 
in  the  hands  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  is  very  embarrassing. 
The  doubts  which  Mr.  Quincy  has  suggested  in  Old  akd  New  whether 
it  is  wise  to  exempt  from  taxation  such  property,  attain  a  terrible 
significance,  when  the  Chiux;h  holds  a  quarter  or  even  a  half  of  the 
real  property  of  a  town.  And  people  tell  you  thiit  one  half  of  the 
real  estate  in  Vienna  is  the  property  of  ecclesiastical  establishments. 

Wlien  one  crosses  into  Hungary,  however,  the  same  questions  and 
others  like  them  are  discussed  with  the  intense  ardor  which  bclongd 
to  to-day's  immediate  concerns.  Hungary  has  just  earned  her  inde- 
pendence, and  is  very  proud  of  her  independence,  and  is  in  no  mood 
to  qualify  it  by  submission  to  any  outside  prince,  wear  he  one  ci'own 
or  three  crowns  in  one. 

"  Then,  at  the  marriagc-feust,  come  in  from  Rome, 
The  slowly-lhdlng  mistress  of  the  world, 
Great  lords,  who  claimed  the  tribute  as  of  yore. 
Bnt  Arthur  spake,  '  Behold,  for  these  have  sworn 
To  light  my  wars,  and  worship  mc  their  kiug; 
The  Old  order  changeth,  jrielding  phioe  to  New. 
And  we  tlmt  tight  for  our  Ihir  father  Clirlst, 
Seeing  that  yc  be  grown  too  weak  and  old 
To  drive  the  heathen  fi'om  your  lionian  wuil, 
No  tribQte  wai  we  pay:'  so  those  great  lords 
Drew  back  in  wrath,  and  Artfaor  strore  with  Borne." 

That  is  imich  the  ]ireseut  mood  of  the  Hungarians  of  all  creeds. 
Now  the  i)opnlation  of  Ilimgary  and  the  nations  incorporated  with 
her  is  abont  fifteen  million,  and  these  are  divided  almost  equally 
between  Konian  Catholics  and  rrotestants.  As  we  saw  in  Prussia, 
however,  the  entliusiasm  of  the  nation  controls  among  many  of  the 
Catholics  the  enthusiasm  of  the  church,  and  the  liberals  of  Hungary 
have  learned  that  they  need  not  always  distrust  a  man  because  he  is 
true  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religious  dogmas.  Some  of  the  bravest 
work  of  their  revolution  has  been  done  by  Koman  Catholic  Bishops 
who  have  thus  deserved  and  won  the  gratitude  of  the  nation. 
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In  practice,  now,  Huugaiy,  being  terribly  in  earnest,  has  gone  to 
work  on  a  very  largo  scale  in  the  business  of  national  education. 
Of  course  she  meets  the  Syllabus,  —  iron  against  flint,  —  and  of 
course  fire  spriugs  forth  from  the  collision.  There  are  questions 
of  conscience  too,  of  ft  very  delicate  kind.  In  the  generations 
by -gone  the  Crown  or  the  State  has  given  to  great  religious 
corporations  large  tracts  of  land^  and  other  large  estates,  in 
trust,  so  to  speak,  for  purposee  of  edncaHon.  Tbii  State 
now  determines  to  maintain  no  partial  system  of  education,  but 
to  educate  all  her  people  herself.  Where  are  the  estates  held 
in  trust  for  purposes  of  education?  The  religious  corporations 
are  still  willing  to  use  them  for  education  in  their  view  of  it. 
Yes ;  but  the  State  is  no  longer  satisfied  with  their  view.  It  is  easy 
to  see  how  dosely  this  condition  of  things  borders  on  a  Henry  the 
Eighth  catastrophe  and  solution.  It  is  easy  to  see,  also,  that  it 
brings  up  the  fundamental  question,  what  property  is.  Is  it,  or  is  it 
not,  the  creature  of  the  State,  <— the  nation,  <— the  organic  and  oipin- 
ized  community?  If  it  is,  that  community,  in  its  highest  authority 
and  for  its  highest  purpose,  can  subject  even  property  to  its  pur- 
poses. If  it  is  not,  why  a  grant  made  once  to  a  relijgious  corpora- 
tion must  stand  forever,  unless  that  corporation  have  really  forfeited 
the  condition  on  whidi  it  was  received. 

In  the  session  of  the  Hungarian  Fsrliament  this  year,  all  these 
questions,  fundamental  indeed,  challenged  solution.  The  statesmen 
and  orators  at  the  left,  or  ojqposition,  were  prepared  with  every  form 
of  question  by  which  to  interpellate  the  government,  and  with  vari- 
ous projects  of  reform,  more  or  less  radical,  on  the  religious  ques* 
tion.  As  the  period  approached  for  the  discussion  of  those  plans, 
at  the  end  of  June,  the  national  interest  in  the  subject  became  in- 
tense. It  was  a  question,  indeed,  of  curiosity,  not  to  say  anidely, 
what  course  the  mimstiy,  standing  weU  with  the  Emperor,  and,  of 
course,  wishing  to  stand  well  with  him,  mi^t  take  in  parrying  these 
questions,  or  in  resistmg  these  reforms. 

At  this  juncture  of  excited  curiosity,  the  illustrious  Francis  Desk, 
the  head  of  the  ministry,  the  distinguished  statesman  to  whom  Hun- 
gary owes  her  independence,  and,  we  might  say,  Frans^oseph  owes 
his  crown,  anticipated  all  discussion  by  unfolding  in  a  careful  and 
formal  address  to  the  Assembly  the  views  of  the  government.  Of 
this  lemarkable  address  we  shall  tiy  to  give  a  full  digest  in 
another  place.  With  the  prescience  of  a  true  statesman,  and  with 
constant  reference  to  history  and  comprehensbn  of  her  lessons,  he 
explained  the  functions  of  what  we  call  the  State  and  of  what  we 
call  the  Church,  He  showed  how  hazardous  it  is  to  have  the  ma- 
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chincrv  of  one  entan^rled  with  that  of  the  other.  He  showed  how 
constuntlv  thev  a.ssist  each  other,  when  tliere  is  uo  eutauo^lement  in 
the  machinery,  and  when  the  province  of  each  hjis  been,  once  tor 
all,  systematicjdly  assiirned  and  defined.  As  Americans,  we  are 
proud  to  say  that  he  rct'erred  constantly  and  intelli<]:ently  to  the  soln- 
•  tion  of  these  subjects  in  the  United  States,  —  pointing  to  our  exam- 
ple as  that  which  Europe  would  be  compelled  to  follow,  even  in 
detail,  before  she  freed  herself  from  her  most  exasperating  difficul- 
ties of  goyemment.  It  would  not  be  possible,  he  said,  in  one 
moment,  or  in  one  year,  to  adopt  such  a  policy  in  Hungary,  but  he  % 
pledged  himself  and  the  government  that  all  their  effoi-ts  should  1>e 
prompt  and  energetic  in  the  direction  which  they  indicate.  And 
he  pointed  out  the  details  in  which  they  would  initiate  this  policy. 

This  masterly  address,  from  the  head  of  the  goyemment,  went 
fiirtber,  both  in  principle  and  detail,  than  did  eyen  the  moat  radical 
plana  of  the  opposition.  Its  effect,  in  a  body  aa  enthnsiastic  and 
excitable  as  the  Hungarian  Assembly,  was  fiurly  dramatic.  Its 
effect  through  eastern  Europe  was  electric  and  profound.  The 
policy  which  it  indicates  will  command  so  laige  an  assent  in  the 
Hungarian  Assembly  that  no  Jesuitical  combinations  for  years  can 
stand  against  %  and  the  moyement  in  Hungary  will  haye  a  yery 
great  influtoce  in  the  policy  of  Austria,  of  Italy,  and  of  Prussia. 

We  need  not  speak  of  Italy  or  the  embarrassments  of  her  politics 
in  this  reyiew.  The  battle  with  the  dying  old  man  at  the  Vatican 
and  his  Jesuitical  adyisers  makes  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of 
Italian  politics.  There, ^as  in  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  the  question 
is,  whether  the  State  can  permit  within  her  own  borders  an  empire 
stronger  than  her  empire. 

The  material  resources  of  the  Roman  See  seem  weaker  than  over. 
At  the  moment  when,  like  Nebucliadnezzar,  the  Pope  proclaimed 
himself  infallil)le  as  God,  the  liurhtning  struck  him,  as  in  the  play  it 
strikes  the  eastern  kinir.  And  he  fell  from  the  throne.  "He  was 
deposed  from  his  kinirly  throne  and  they  took  his  glory  from  him.** 
But,  side  by  side  with  this  loss  of  physical  power,  the  myriad  ser- 
vants of  that  See,  its  wise  men  and  magicians,  are  at  work  with 
more  assiduity  than  ever.  They  are  putting  every  stumbling-block 
which  they  can  lift  or  roll  in  the  way  of  free  institutions.  In  Spain 
and  France  they  seem  successful;  in  Switzerland,  and  Prussia,  and 
.  Hungary  they  seem  to  fail ;  in  Italy  and  Austria  the  balance  hangs 
more  eyen. 
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CHAFTBB  XXI.  "Tes." 

"  Will  yoQ  take  yonr  dying  oath  ?  " 

LIFE  AT  IIOLYSIIADE  —  AN   ESTIMATE  » 

—  HOLTSUADIAN    MORALITY          EN-  «tmi                    •  ^^«» 

"  Will  you  bet  aizpenoe?  " 

J0Y31EST  —  AIDS  TO  LEARNING  —  A  ,,  ^.y  „ 

,  "  No. 

HOLTSUADIAN  BOY  8  DIARY  —  FAO-  rr-i     tt  i     i     v            *i.  *• 

The  Ilolvshailian  youth  was  taii<jht 

.  THK   0BDB4ti      •  ▲  PROS*  ^                *      i  /.     '       ^  ^. 

to  pn}-  some  defercnco  to  authority 

^  in  tlic  hours  of  stutlv,  but  he  was 

I  HATE  no  hesitation  in  recording  likewise  taught  that,  in  play-time, 

the  fact,  that,  if  1  was  not  the  best  this  same  authority  is  a  half-sleeping 

bov  at  Holy  shade,  at  all  events  I  was  dog,  which,  as  it  is  dangerous  to  ap- 

Dot  the  worst.    Like  Lord  Nelson,  I  proacb,  it  is  necessary  to  avoid* 

ooold  say  primly,  as  ftr  as  the  Holy-  Thus  tiie  Holyshadian  learnt  that 

abide  oode  went,  ^*  I  have  not  been  a  there  were  bounds  beyond  which  he 

gnat  tinner."   Bat  I  am  equally  might  not  venture, 

boand  to  add,  that  I  do  not  hold  in  He  was  told,  for  example,  that 

high  estimation  the  Holyshadian  code  boating  on  the  river,  beyond  these 

of  social  morality,  unless  I  am  called  bounds,  was  permitted,  nay  enoour- 

npon  to  admire  the  justice  of  a  thief  aged. 

vrho  shares  his  plunder  with  his  com-  To  be  on  the  river  wn=:  aV.owable; 

panion  in  the  theft,  and  refuses  to  to  be  caught  "roing  to  the  r>ver  was 

coinproraiso  his  honor  by   turning  punis]ia))le.    Therefore  the  object  of 

i^uitn's  evidence.  the  l)i>v,  bent  on  enjoyment  in  a  boat, 

It  was  said  by  them  of  old  time,  was  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  any 

that  no  Holyshadian  would  tell  a  lie,  master  whom  he  might  happen  to  see 

and  that,  therefore,  any  master  could  on  his  way  down  to  the  river.  The 

rely  npon  a  Holyshadian's  honw  as  boy  had  to  "  shirk,"  that  is,  to  dodge 

a  gentleman."  into  a  shop,  or  behind  anything,  any- 

I  say  that  the  honor  depended  on  where,  out  of  sigUt  of  the  master, 

the  circamstances.  The  latter  knew  it  to  be  all  nonsense ; 

When  Tnlkingham  major,  who  the  former  knew  it  too.    Like  the 

could  fiig  me»  ingeniously  branded  augurs,  they  would  have  laughed  had 

my  new  bureau  with  my  initials,  thej'  met.    The  Holyshadian  Moral 

using  for  that  purpose  the  re<l-hot  Code  was  easih'  summed  up  in  one 

poker,  ilid  I  give  up  his  name  to  my  commandment,  "  Do  icJint  you  like  aa 

tutor  when  he  demanded  it?    No.  lonrj  an  you  aro  not  fniDifl  f»it  ** 

Why?  Because  I  thought  I  should  But  I  shall  presently  st;)te  a  case 

get  the  worst  of  it  with  Tnlkingham.  which  roused  all  Ilolyshnde  at  the 

The  boys  themselves,  with  a  keen  time,  and  not  Holy  shade  only,  but 

MDse  of  humor,  had  a  graduated  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  city 

Male  of  honor,  which  was  repre-  of  London,  anjl  two  boys,  two  Holy- 

Med  by  the  following  formula :  —  shadians,  whose  guilt  was  known  but 

Will  you  take  your  oath  he  was  to  a  select  fow,  held  out  in  the  face 

tea  feet  high  ?  "  of  rigid  examination  and  eross-exam- 
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ination,  were  proof  agaiust  surprise, 
aud  thus  it  liappcned  that,  finally, 
Falsehood  triamphcd,  and  Vice  was 
triumphant.  Of  this  later  on. 

For  mj  part,  I  took  Holyshade  as 
it  came ;  and  for  me,  after  the  first 
year,  it  came  pleasantly  enough. 

My  fhtlicr  never  seemed  to  expect 
any  learning  from  me,  and  was  per- 
fectly satisfied  witli  my  improved 
appofiraiK'O  in  tlic  holidays,  when  at 
Easter  aud  Miilsunnner  he  took  nie 
to  the  opera,  which  was  an  enormous 
treat.  I  did  ni}'  best  to  prove  m}-- 
self  worthy  of  this  advancement. 

If  Holyshade  can  do  anything  for 
ft  boy,  it  can  do  one  thing,  and  that 
is  make  him  independent. 

Whether  this  be  for  his  advantage 
or  not,  is  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Holyshadians  generally.  I  answer, 
that,  as  the  system  was  In  m}'  time, 
this  independence  was  a  disadvan- 
tage. 

Prnctically.outof  the  actual  school- 
room, the  Ilolyshadian  bo}"  was  his 
own  master,  and  could  do,  witliin 
certain  limits  of  time,  just  exactly 
what  he  pleased. 

I  am  told  that  Holyshade  is  im- 
proved nowadays.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
it.  It  needed  improvement.  From 
what  I  hare  been  able  to  gather  ftom 
present  Holyshadians,  however,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that,  in  spite  of 
some  studies  having  been  rendered 
compulsory,  and  official  encourage- 
ment given  to  novel  athletic  sports, 
the  m'-raJc  of  the  place  is  very  much 
the  same  as  it  was  twenty-five  years 
ago,  and  as  it  was  twentA'-fivc  years 
before  that,  and  as  it  will  ]>u  while 
the  circumstances  of  its  present  ex- 
istence remain  unaltered,  to  the  end 
of  its  time. 

Only  Holyshadian  masters  mled 
over  Holyshadian  boys.  They  knew 
therefdre  by  experience  what  was 


going  ou  under  their  very  noses  ;  but, 
satisfied  with  results  which  hod  placed 
them  where  they  were,  and  provided 
fbr  themselves  and  their  fiunilies  for 
life,  they  did  not  intend  to  open  their 
eyes  to  the  fatdt  of  the  system,  or  to 
own  themselves  wrong,  where  they 
had  the  credit,  from  outsiders,  of 
being  in  the  right.  Thcj-  pointed 
with  pride  to  the  names  of  Holysha- 
dian worthies,  ])ut  were  loath  to  admit 
that  each  worthy  would  have  been 
worthier  under  better  moral  guidance. 
Tliat  these  have  become  great  men  is 
no  proof  of  the  s^'stem's  excellence  ; 
that  they  have,  in  some  instances, 
been  good  Christian  men  is  certainly 
irrespectiye  of  it. 

I  remember  busts  of  some  of  these 
Worthies  arranged  along  the  walls 
of  the  Upper  School.  Ghastly  ob- 
jects they  were,  with  their  dirty 
white  faces,  blank  eyes,  and  dusty 
double  chins,  stuck  up  on  brackets, 
as  though  to  warn  the  thoughtless 
youth  against  following  in  their  foot- 
steps along  the  road  to  fame,  which 
would  bring  them  to  this  complexion 
at  last. 

Clerical  Holysha^ans,  of  the  Tory 
High  Church  type,  used  to  point  with 
pride  to  a  modem  Holj'shadian  Wor^ 
thy,  in  the  person  of  a  Missionary 
Bishop,  whose  energy  of  character 
and  physical  capacities  would  have 
stamped  him  as  remarkable  in  any  pro- 
fession, lie  was  invariably  spoken 
of,  with  much  shaking  of  heads  and 
uplifting  of  eyes   and   linuds,  as 

Apostolic."  The  lIoly.>iiadians  who 
used  this  term  being  pressed  for  an 
exemplification  of  its  appositeness 
to  this  eminent  Worthy,  usually  fell 
back  on  tales  of  the  hardships  and 
fatigues  endured  by  their  school-fel- 
low, and  were  never  weaiy  of  narrat- 
fakg  how  his  Holyshadian  training 
had  been  of  the  greatest  use  to  him 
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iu  —  8wi mining  rivors.  I  do  not 
think  it  was  ever  said  that  he  receivctl 
liis  strongest  religious  impressions 
ftom  Holjshadian  teaching. 

I  soon  discovered  that  the  Colvin 
nature  was  admirably  adapted  to  the 
Holyshadiao  constitntion. 

Money  was  no  object,  apparently, 
not  even  to  the  tradesmen,  who  were 
kind  enough  to  allow  an  ahnost  un- 
limited credit.  This  was  generous 
on  their  part,  as  it  involved  a  risk. 
The  tutors  signed  orders  for  clothes 
and  books  with  the  openhandedness 
of  those  liberal  spirits  who  have 
carte  blandie  to  deal  with  others' 
money. 

I  fbond  myself  In  a  new  world, 
with  a  paper  carrenoy,  and  means  at 
hand  of  obtaining  present  enjoyment, 
without  the  drawback  of  immediate 

outlay. 

There  were  clubs,  there  were  social 
gatherings,  there  were,  in  fact,  all 
the  appliances  at  hand  for  forcing 
the  young  ideas,  and  turning  gi-owing 
lx)ys  int<^  men  before  they  were  half 
through  tiieir  teens. 

The  Ilolysliadian  was,  at  a  very 
early  stage,  initiated  into  the  wary 
use  of  those  miserable  short  cuts  to 
knowledge  know  as  cribs."  Better 
to  have  plenty  of  time  for  breakfast 
and  tea,  and  five  minutes  for  the 
preparation  of  lessons,  than  a  few 
moments  for  either  meal,  and  half  an 
hour  of  careful,  painstaking  study. 
It  was  a  simple  plan.  One  boy  took 
the  crib,"  and  read  from  it  slowh*, 
the  others  seated  about  the  room 
foUowini'  him  with  the  utmost  att«'n- 
turn,  and  each  writiug  down  w  ith  a 
pencil  in  liis  own  book  any  \v()rd 
.which  there  was  a  chance  of  his  for- 
getting. 

Aa  to  the  sdenoe  of  making  Latin 
verses,  why,  it  was  clear  that,  as 
every  Holyshadian,  In  my  time,  was 


compelled  to  make  verses,  whether 
he  had  any  taste  for  the  employment 
or  not,  any  one,  stupid  or  clever, 
could  make  verses    If  stupid,  he 
would  do  stupid  verses;  if  clever, 
clever.  After  a  year  and  a  half  of 
this,  a  boy  would  be  indeed  a  dunce 
if  he  had  not  mastered  the  knack  of 
treating  any  theme  in  Ovidian  metre, 
from  the  birth  of  Minerva  to  the 
Reform  Bill.  Was  there  not  a  Gra- 
dus  ad  Parnas.'iHvi,  willi  a  perfect 
store  of  epithets,  which  3'ou  could 
pick  and  choose  at  will,  and  fit  in  to 
measure?    But,  for  tlie  Ilolyshadian 
too  stupid,  or  too  busy  with  any  of 
the  various  amusements,  boating, 
billiards  "up  town,"  cridtet,  and  so 
forth,  to  have  any  leisure  for  prose 
themes  or  Latin  verses,  what  was  he 
to  del  Nothing — but  to  come  to 
an  understanding  with  some  one  to 
perform  these  learned  exercises  for 
him.    In  short,  with  a  few  honest, 
hard  -  working    exceptions,  mainly 
among  the    Collegers,    the  whole 
school  was  employed  iu  getting  the 
maxinuim  of  enjoyment   with  the 
minimum  of  work,  out  of  Ilolyshadc. 
They  were  fine,  dashing  fellows, 
placed  there  to  commence  an  ac- 
quaintance with  those  with  whom  they 
would  either  have  to  mix  bv  right  of 
birth  and  position,  or  with  whom  they 
might  hope  to  be  associated  by  good 
luck ;  and  as  to  learning  —  weU,  if 
they  picked  up  enough  of  it  to  pass 
creditably  among  some  who  knew  no 
more,  and  others  who  knew  less  than 
themselves,  that  was  sufllcient,  i)ro 
videdonly  they  were  gentlemen,  and, 
this  being  gi'anted,  they  might  be 
what  else  they  liked  compatible  with 
respectability. 

Mathematics  and  modem  lan- 
guages were  beneath  a  Holyshadian's 
notice.  They  were  included  among 
the  "extrasy"  as  were  also  muiric  and 
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drawing.  My  peno^al  ftod  peonliftr 
acqoftintanoe  with  the  properties  of 
a  triann^le  was  limited  to  what  I  had 

seen  of  it  as  a  musical  instniment  in 
a  re^inental  band,  or  in  the  orchestra 
of  a  thi-atro. 

The  religion  of  lioly.shade  was  a 
mellow  -  toned  respectability,  hal- 
lowed by  antiquity. 

Chapcl-tinie  on  a  whole  holiday 
took  the  place  of  school-time.  It 
had  this  advantage,  that  it  required 
no  preparation.  It  had  this  disad- 
vantage, that  it  efliected  nothing  far 
individnal  benefit. 

How  impressed  has  any  visitor 
been  on  seeing  that  grave  old  me- 
diaeval Chapel  for  the  first  time. 
What  Ilolyshadian  has  not  delighted 
in  the  sweet  strains  of  the  anthem 
sung  l>v  fresl)  young  voices;,  nnd  felt 
bis  he:irt  thrnl»  at  the  rejoicings  of 
the  Hallelujah  resounding  beneath 
that  glorious  roof?  Yes,  for  a  mo- 
ment he  has  seen  the  stones  instinct 
with  life ;  for  a  second  he  has  heard 
the  echo  of  the  past,  and  has  mis- 
taken it  for  the  voice  of  the  living. 
Another  minnte,  and  the  stones  are 
once  again  gray  and  inanimate,  the 
life  has  departed,  the  clanging  doors 
are  shut,  and  the  homeless  echoes 
have  returned  whence  tliey  came. 

The  tijue-mellowed  colors  of  the 
venerable  stained  glass  window,  over 
the  si)ot  where  once  stood  the  altar, 
dye  the  sun's  rays  as  they  pass 
through  to  fall,  in  rich-toned  patch- 
work, upon  the  chancel  floor,  —  a 
variegated  woof  as  unreal  as  the 
mere  sentimentalism  of  religion. 
Save  Ibr  this  the  chapel  is  cold  and 
drear;  ibr  all  that  made  its  gloiy 
r.nd  its  life  in  the  past,  left  it  three 
hundre<l  years  ago,  and  all  who  gave 
it  animation  but  half  an  hour  since, 
are  in  the  playing-fields,  or  on  the 
liver,  rejoicing  in  theur  liberty.  Well, 


—in  after  life  the  minority  will 
find  oat  how  they  have  been  educated 
only  to  enshrine  Respectability,  and 
seeing  that,  in  the  long  nu,  this 

worship  is  the  least  irksome,  and  the 
most  generally  accepted,  thev  will 
contentedly  bring  up  tiielr  children 
in  the  i>ractice  of  the  same  rites  and 
ceremonies. 

Apart  from  the  highly  instructive 
sermon  in  chapel,  which  those  boys 
who  had  watches  were  aceostomsd 
to  time  anxiously,  the  sole  approach 
to  anything  like  a  religions  moral 
training,  was,  that  on  Sunday  after- 
nocm  or  evening  a  class  had  to  read 
an  abridgment  of  Puley's  "  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity  "  in  "  l*upil- 
room**  to  their  tutor.  Paley's,  in 
fact,  were  the  only  evidences  of  liv- 
ing Christianity  in  the  place :  the 
chapel  and  the  College  itself  were 
monuments  of  a  defunct  Faitb-  It 
can  be  easily  imagined  how  interest- 
ing this  study  was  to  a  set  of  boys, 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen,  who  would 
have  willingly  sacrificed  to  Jupiter 
(being  on  fiuniliar  terms  with  the 
heathen  deities)  for  the  sake  of  the 
hour's  leisure  whereof  Paley  had 
deprived  them. 

Austin  Coraberwood  wrote  to  me 
frequently,  and  through  him  I  com- 
meiiceil  a  correspondence  with  Alice. 

Deprived  of  my  friend's  recitals  of 
Scott's  novels,  1  develope<l  a  taste 
for  light  literature,  and,  ins])irod  by 
Alice's  Blue  Beard,"  1  composeil  a 
drama  on  a  story  in  a  book  of  roman- 
tic legends,  called  Chess  with  the 
Devil."  About  this  time  I  began  to 
keep  a  diary,  and  though  separated 
by  distance  and  by  age  from  Austin, 
our  friendship  gi-cw  stronger  and 
StrOi^^.  I  told  him  everything  cohp 
cerning  myself  in  my  letters  to  him, 
a  confidence  which  he  was  not  slow- 
to  return.  Alice,  too,  honored  me 
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bejond  my  yeazs  with  letters,  which  Here  is  a  seqneiioe :  — 

in  after  times  were  imp(ntant,  as  vol-  So  tired  from  yetterdaffa  events  / 

imtarily  conferring  upon  me  a  sort  of  overdqtt  myadf,  and  went  into  school 

fraternal  right  to  assist  and  advise  late,  for  which  I  got  sixty  lines  of 

where  assistance  and  advice  were  Lang  Ovid.  Came  back.  Letter  from 

possible  from  one  BO  mnch  her  Junior  Mice.   Fryer  came  to-day  for  m  usic 

in  o\  orv  way.  lesson,    linre.     What  tcith  f(.i'j<jin(j^ 

I  Hud  an  entry  in  my  diarj',  dated  mmic,  and  u:orh'  for  my  tutors  I  could 

Seiitcniber  19,  aftei;  I  had  been  a  0)dy  get  Jive  minutes  for  hreakjaaU 

year  at  Ilolyshade :  —  Not  mucli  play  for  me  to^y.  Go 

^^Whitledge  came  for  iuhaeriptionto  to  my  tutor  at  a  quarter  to  aeven,  and  * 

the  Chapd  Window.  Humbug,  Wrote  after  twAwy  and.  do  a  pcena  q/ter 

to  QovemorforonopoumL  WUlf/ive  four" 

less  if  lean.    Subscribed  to  the  Foot-  Another  extract :  — 

ball  and  Field.    No  letter  from  Mice.  '^^FuUed  up  with  Hipworth  mi.  II<dl 

Nor  from  Austin.    Bad.    yot  heard  steerif.y.  We  ' ve  taken  a  chance  boat." 

from  Governor  for  an  age.    Finielied  This  meant  paying  a  certain  sura 

Charles  G" Ma' ley.    Capital.  to  tlie  proprietor  of  boats  lor  the 

**  JSlkday.  —  Hot  and  fine:  went  mouth  or  the  week,  and  taking  tiie 

for  a  walk  with  Bifford  mi.    Met  chance  of  getting  any  sort  of  boat. 

Un6U  Henfmt.  He  8aid  he  was  only  It  was  a  popular  method  with  those 

downf^r  a  day.   Oawe  me  eeven  and  who  had  not  had  boats  built  for  them. 

sixpence.  Glad  of  (hie,  as  I  ami  other  especially  towards  the  end  of  the 

low  in  pocket.    Tliompaon  ma.  offered  boating  season. 

me  Jive  shi'Ungs  for  my  buttons.  Extract  continaed :  — 

Shan't  sr'.l  them  til  lam  very  hard  up.  "  Pulled  up  in  three  quarters  of  an 

Jugso)i's  not  quite  so  strict  as  lie  lojs.  hour,  then  comni'j  back  hunted  swans. 

"Monday.  —  Had  a   maffnifrent  Fun.    Musi  ytt  order  for  jacket  and 

game  of  Juolball.   Worked  like  bricks,  things  to  pay  StnaWs  biU,  Capital 

Got  one  aliin.  No  letter^  again  to<Uty :  dodge.   Ap  jwa  overeoat  to  be  cut  into 

horrid  bore  that.  Put  in  a  lottery  fvr  '  smoking  coat  and  in-door  coat.  Anutle- 

a  set  of  camdian  (  Wesl^s)  buttons,  kite  and  coral  studs  at  Didfs.  Sma-l 

BiU  got  *em.  Sarah  came  to  put  my  will  let  me  hive  onyx  buttons  ftr  ten 

Ught  out.   Baited  her  by  lighting  it  shiUings.  Reading  Devereua.  B^tht  r, 

again.    Good-night.  here  we  are  at  tJie  beginning  ofanotiter 

'*  Tuesday.  —  No  letter  from  Gov-  regular  toeek.    No  Utters." 

errtnr.'  Letter  from  Austin,  at  Bon-  The  ''regular  week"  meant  one 

logne  in  France.    He  begins  to  speak  without  a  whole  and  a  half  holiday 

French.    I  don't.    Hate  extra  work  in  it. 

except  for  going  out  at  night.  Lark."  As  to  the  fagging,  how  I  remember 

Another  day :  — ^  cry  i  ug  over  the  first  toast  I  ever  made 

No  letter.  PuXled  up  to  Sgvigiey  in  obedience  to  mj  master*s  com> 

after  four.    HtmUd  swana  coming  mand.   I  had  not  got  a  toasting* 

back.    Nearly  moamped  in  locks  in  fork,  and  so  was  obliged  to  stick  the 

BilVs  outrigger,  and  so  obliged  to  go  roughly  cut  piece  of  bread  on  a 

in  Payry's  tub.   Left  Bill  in  the  lurch  knife,  and  having  wrapped  a  pocket- 

and  hutUed  swans  coming  back.  Dead  liandkereliief  round  my  hand,  I  knelt 

tired.'*  down  before  the  fire  to  do  my  best. 
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I  roasted  my  fiu»,  and  in  changing  snoh  delicacies  as  conld  be  got  out 
my  attitude  dropped  the  slice  into  of  saucepans  and  ftying-pans  in  the 

the  asbcs.   Finding  that  I  was  un-  way  of  a  kind  of  washy  omelette, 

observed,  I  picked  it  up,  dustt  tl  it,  excellent  Med  eggs,  and  buttered 
replaced  it  ou  the  knife,  and  continued  (a  superb  disli  by  the  way), 

the  operation.  To  luy  disgust  it  fried  ham,  and  chicken.  Fags  learnt 
suddenly  became  cl^urred  in  the  cen-  something  which  was  of  considerable 
ire,  while  the  bread  remained  per-  use  to  them  when  they  arrived  at 
fectly  white,  but  very  dry,  around  that  no-mau's  ground  Imowa  as  the 
the  one  black  spot.  One  side  being  Lower  Division  of  the  Lower  Fifth, 
aoomparatiTefSulare,  I  turned  it,  and  where  there  itas  rest  at  last,  where 
hoped  for  a  more  successftal  result,  the  Holyshadian  conld  neither  fag 
In  changing  its  front,  however,  it  nor  be  fagged ;  where,  having  served 
perversely  glided  off  the  knife,  and  his  time,  he  could  e^joy  himself, 
fell  once  more  amon^i;  the  cinders,  attending  to  his  OWn  luxuries  and 
Having  carefully  dusted  it  with  my  necessities. 

pocket-handkerchief,  and  blown  otf  "  AVliere  *s  the  toast?"  asked 
such  specks  of  coal-dust  as  would  Leigh,  who  was  waiting  w^ith  some 
have  been  fktal  evidence  against  me  potted  meat  on  his  plate  ii>  antid- 
if  called  on  to  assert  that  no  aoci-  pation  of  a  choice  finish  to  his  tea. 
dent  had  happened  to  it,  I  rather  Not  quite  done,**  I  replied  trem- 
impatiently  b^^  again.   To  secure  bling 

it  from  further  tumbles  I  rested  the  Bring  it,*'  he  said  sharply,  while 
point  of  the  knife  on  the  second  bar,  his  two  OfRnpamons  ejred  me  suspl* 

and  anxiously  watched  the  browning  ciously. 

process,  which  was  very  slow.  At  I  returned  to  m}-  own  room  where  I 
this  moment  Gulston,  a  boy  about  had  been  experimentalizing.  There 
my  own  age,  ran  in  to  say  that  all  was  a  strong  smeQ  of  bnming.  The 
the  fiigs  had  been .  dismissed,  and  toast  was  smoldng,  and  in  another 
that  Leigh,  our  master  (a  boy  in  the  minute  would  be  unfit  for  human 
Upper  Fifth,  to  whom  with  other  food.  I  rushed  at  it,  landed  it  on 
j  oung  slaves  I  had  been  allotted),  my  table,  ingeniously  sorapetl  it  with 
had  said  I  was  to  be  sent  to  him  at  my  knife,  dusted  it  once  more  with 
once.  Thinking  that  the  toast  might  my  pocket-handkerchief,  and  tried  to 
help  itself  in  my  absence,  1  piled  a  Hatter  myself  that  Leigh  would  be 
dictionar}-  and  a  lexicon  on  the  fen-  too  glad  of  the  toast  to  scrutinize 
dcr,  which  supported  the  hauille  of  details.  So  I  stuck  it  on  the  knife, 
my  knife,  while  the  other  remained  and  reappeared  before  Leigh, 
on  the  bar  of  the  grate.  I  should  Hullo  1'*  he  exclaimed,  while  the 
not  be  absent  long,  and  doubtless  it  two  others  laughed.  "What's  this?" 
would  be  ready  on  my  retnrn.  I  went  ' '  Toast,"  I  answered, 
into  his  presence  trembling.  His  He  did  not  attempt  to  touch  it. 
"  mess  "  consisted  of  three  :  himself,  "  You  have  been  scraping  it,"  ho 
Darapier,  and  Crossland  ma.  They  said,  looking  first  at  it,  then  at  me, 
had  each  two  fags,  and  so  their  table  with  the  eye  of  one  experienced  in 
at  breakfjist  and  tea  was  admirably  such  matters. 

served  by  six  boys,  who  made  the  "Scraping  it?"  I  echoed,  inno- 
tea,  the  coffee,  the  toast,  and  cooked  oently. 
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Yes.  Don't  tell  a  lie  about  it. 

Have  n't  3'ou  ?  " 

"  I  did  —  just  —  only  —  n  —  lit- 
tle," I  replied,  feeling  tluit  the  sii- 
l<reme  moment  had  arrived  when  I 
should  be  immediately  ordered  off  to 
be  tortured  and  executed. 

It's  been  in  the  cinders,  hey?  " 

**No,  not  in  the  einders,'*  I  an- 
swered, wishing  to  be  very  partica- 
lar  as  to  the  exact  truth. 

"Then  what  did  you  scrape  it 
for?"  he  asked,  naturally  enonixh. 

"  Because  it  did  not  fall  in  the 
eiuders — onh'  in  the  fender,"  I  re- 
plied, with  uu  attempt  at  u  coacilia- 
tory  tone. 

Oh,  indeed!**  said  Leigh.  Then 
turning  to  tlie  otiiers,  he  asked,  Is 
it  to  be  the  Chinese  punishment,  or 
the  ordeal  of  the  fork?" 

They  voted  for  the  latter.  I  did 
not  know  whnt  was  in  store  for  me, 
and  so  my  i)eut-up  feelings  gave  way, 
and  I  burst  into  tears. 

**  Oh,  don't — please — I  —  couldn't 
—  help  —  it  —  I  never  —  toasted  — 
.  before!" 

My  supplication  was  unheeded. 

^  Pat  your  hand  on  the  table,  palm 
down,  spread  your  fingers  out,"  said 
Leigh,  sternly.  I  obeyed  convul- 
sively 

"  Now,"  he  went  on,  "  the  ordeal 
of  the  fork  will  teach  3'ou  to  toast 
properly  in  future." 

Then  he  took  a  fork  and  jobbed  it 
down  four  times  in  rapid  succession 
in  the  four  spaces  between  my  fingers, 
spread  out  on  the  table-cloth.  It  was 
esciting,  and  I  must  say  he  exhibited 
considerable  skill  and  dexterity  in 
j)erformii)ij  this  feat  about  ten  times, 
only  prodding  inc,  and  that  pur}»ose- 
ly,  on  the  last  occasion,  when  I  cried 
out  8hari)ly,  and  was  immediately 
told  that  in  consequence  of  this  eb- 
ullition I  must  receive  the  toasting- 


fork  bastinado,  which  connsted  of 

three  thwaoks  from  the  prong-end  of 
that  switch-like  instrument. 

This  I  bore  with  Spartan  courage, 
and,  at  its  termination,  1  was  about 
to  quit  the  room,  when  Leigh  called 
out, Xow,  thenl  I  didn't  tell  you 
to  go,  did  I?" 

"  No." 

**No  fog  can  go  without  being 
toM.  Stop  where  you  are." 

"Let  him  do  another  bit  on  the 
toasting-fork  for  practice,"  suggested 
Dampier.  Crossland  ma.  cut  a  slice 
off  his  loaf. 

*'  Go,  and  do  it  properl}',"  said 
Leigh,  presenting  me  with  the  toast- 
ing-fork, and  taking  care  to  gi^'e  me 
a  cut  across  my  hand  with  it.  Where- 
at  I  winced,  but  grinned.  Thus  was 
I  being  educated  to  the  martyrdom 
of  fagging. 

Once  back  in  my  own  room  I  gave 
wa}  .  I  thought  of  home,  of  Uing- 
hnrst,  of  Austin,  of  Alice,  of  what 
they  were  doing  at  this  time,  anrl  of 
the  happy  days  I  had  spent  there, 
I  thought  of  Nurse  Davis,  little  Julie, 
and  the  dear  old  days  past  and  gone, 
of  Fhunpton's  Court,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  as  though  my  ftiends  and  ac- 
quaintances were  one  and  all  stand- 
ing around  me,  l)emoaning  my  sutfer- 
ii)gaiul  di't^radation.  Then  suddenlv 
remembering  the  ordeal  and  the  h:i>- 
tiuado,  I  braced  myself  up  to  the 
work,  and  produced  such  a  highly 
finished  work  of  toasting  art,  as  sent 
me  back  to  my  master  with  an  air 
of  conscious  pride.  They  had  ended 
their  meal,  and  paused  in  discussing 
some  project  of  amusement  to  exam- 
ine my  chf'f-(V<rnvre.  It  was  so  sat- 
isfactory, that  Leigh  informed  me  I 
might  have  it  for  myself,  and  forth- 
with dismissed  me. 

And  this  was  my  first  eiperience 
of  fagging  at  mess.  I  have  nothing 
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to  say  against  the  system.  On  the 
contrary,  I  prsise  it  on  the  whole,  as 
practised  at  Holyshade  in  my  time. 
Its  abuses  were  rare,  and  were  re- 
sented at  onoe  by  the  upper  boys, 
themselves  masters,  on  a  fair  repre- 
sentation bcini;  made  to  them  of  the 
state  of  the  case  by  the  injured  part}-. 

I  only  remember  one  instance  of 
criieltv.  One  of  the  Sixth  Form,  a 
Colleger,  maltreated  a  small  lower 
boy,  Oppidan.  Immediate  action  was 
taken.  The  Oppidans,  about  six 
hundred,  invaded  Ck>Uege  in  a  body, 
headed  by  the  Oppidan  Captain,  and 
demanded  the  surrender  of  the  bully, 
who,  however,  had  effected  his  es- 
cape by  a  bact  staircase.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  masters,  having  got 
wind  of  what  seemed  to  be  the  com- 
mencement of  an  insurrection,  as- 
sembled for  rapid  consultation,  and 
strateii:etically  cut  otf  the  return  of 
the  forces,  by  posting  themselves  at 
the  iiead  of  every  landing  in  College, 
where,  the  doors  being  0UI3'  opened 
wide  enough  to  admit  one  at  a  time, 
no  boy  could  pass  without  encoun- 
tering one  or  two  authorities  in  their 
official  dress,  to  whom  he  was  obliged 
to  render  up  his  name  and  address. 

Dr.  Court  ley  summoned  the  whole 
of  the  Sixth  Form,  and  himself,  hav- 
inji  heard  the  details,  undertook  the 
puni-^huient  of  the  offender.  The 
school  returned  to  its  d^uties,  and  all 
went  on  as  peaceably  as  heretofore. 
But  it  had  been  an  awkward  time. 
The  bovs  were  in  the  right,  and  the 
masters  were,  fortunately,  sensible 
men:  but  one  overt  act,  on  either 
side,  might  have  seriously  affected 
the  gravest  Holyshadian  interests. 

Pleasantly  enough,  and  carelessly 
enough  in  all  conscience,  my  time 
now  passed  away  at  mj' tutor's,  until 
an  incident  of  a  rather  sporting  char- 
acter shortened  my  career  at  Keddy's, 


and  was  the  cause  of  my  being  thrown 
once  more  among  some  old  ftiends, 
of  whom  for  some  considerable  time 
I  had  lost  sight,  and  of  my  being 
present  on  a  certain  occasion,  which 
was  of  more  importance  to  me,  in 
the  future,  than  at  the  time  I  ooold 
have  imagined  possible. 

CHAPTER  ZXII. 

WHAT  WE  DID  TO  A  SWAN  —  WHAT 

A  SWAN  DID  TO  US  A  CHANGE  — 

A  VISIT         SOME    OLD    HtlKNDS  — A 

FKESU  STEP  IN  TU£  STORY. 

It  occurs  to  me  at  this  point  to 
ask  myself  whether  a  child  should  be 
careftilly  blind  to  his  grandmother's 
faults,  as  so  many  Ilolyshadians  ap- 
pear to  be  to  those  of  their  Alma 
Avia  ?  For  if  the  Uni vei>;ity  be  their 
Alma  Mater,  Holyshade  Collie 
must  be  thus  dijrnified. 

Am  I  as  an  Englishman,  whose 
boast  is  that  he  lives  in  a  free' 
country,  to  protest  that  there  is  no 
better  system  of  educating  youths 
than  that  adopted  at  Holyshade? 
Britons  never,  never,  never,  and 
never,  forever,  will  be  slaves*' ;  and 
the  Holyshade  plan  leaves  them  tO 
themselves,  as  I  have  already  shown. 
If  enslaved  at  all,  they  l)ecome 
slaves  to  themselves,  to  their  own 
wills,  to  their  own  pleasures.  My 
father  was  perfectly  correct  in  his 
instinct  as  to  this  public  school 
^*  making  a  man  "  out  of  the  materials 
fUmished  by  parents.  But  what  sort 
of  a  man  was  to  be  tamed  out? 
Formed  in  the  Holyshade  mould, 
they  were  men"  of  fifteen  and  sis- 
teen,  among  whom  there  was  occa- 
sionally, at  rare  intervals,  to  be  found 
a  youthful  Daniel  living  as  if  in  the 
midst  of  Babylon,  a  Tobias  in 
l^ineveh,  or  a  Xhomas  of  Aquinas  ia 
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the  school  at  Naples.  But  the  repre- 
sent ntives  of  Daniel,  Thomas,  and 
ToV»ia>,  at  Ilolyshade,  were  the  ob- 
jects of  practical  joking  and  derision. 
And  they  certainly  were  not  lively 
boy.s,  nor  did  anybody  give  them 
credit  for  gennine  piety.  They  were 
only  taken  notice  of  to  be  kicked^  or 
ignored  contemptnoAaly  as  sanctified 
humbugs.  We,  as  boys,  took  much 
the  same  view  of  such  pietists,  as 
Gibbon  did  of  the  early  Christians. 

Mad  Austin  Comborwood  been  at 
Holyshade,  I  am  (;*ort:iin  he  would 
have  been  the  true  model  for  a  Tloly- 
shadian,  for  he  was  good  without 
cant,  reajy  to  sympathize  with  all 
amusements,    though    not  strong 
enough  to  ttdce  an  active  part  in  them 
himself;,  he  was  cheerftal  without 
being  boisterons,  and  to  the  literary 
tastes  of  a  scholar,  he  added  the 
applici^n  of  a  stadent,  while  his 
natural  sedateness  was  tempered  by 
a  sense  of  humor  sufficiently  keen  to 
enable  him  to  avoid  anything  like 
eeeeiitrioity.    What  Austin  knew  to 
be  rii;ht,  his  will  was  stroni?  enough 
to  perform.    lie  distinguished  black 
from  white,  in  whatever  light  it  came 
before  liim,  and,  in  morality,  he  recog- 
nized no  such  color  as  gru^  .    1  think 
Ae  would  have  passed  through  the 
Holyshadian   fVimace  unsoonshed. 
Yet,  having  experienced  those  fires, 
I  am  glad,  for  his  sake,  and,  remem- 
b»ing  the  after  part  of  our  career, 
.  for  m  V  own,  that  he  was  not  my 
school-fellow  at  Holyshade. 

At  midsummer,  the  public  school, 
week  in  town  was  the  realization  of 
all  our  wiMest  and  fastest  dreams. 
Thev  were  tlavs  and  nights  to  be  re- 
caliiMl  next  school-time,  when  we 
compared  notes  as  to  our  Loudon 
life,  with  all  the  zest  of  the  heroes 
in  that  eminently  delightfUl  and 
morally  improving,  but  now,  alas  I 


somewhat  antiquated  book,  "Tom 
and  Jerrv." 

I  had  well-fdled  pockets,  and,  un- 
like most  other  boys,  who  rather 
preferred  school  to  home  on  account 
of  its  fteedom,  I  was  entirely  my 
own  master  in  London  ftom  morning 
to  night ;  for  I  saw  very  little  of  my 
fiither,except  on  a  dinner-party  night, 
in  when  we  went  to  a  theatre  or  the 
opera.   Between  fiileen  and  sixteen 
I  was  able  to  act  the  part  of  cicerone 
to  Ilol^'shadiaus,  who,  visiting  the 
metropolis  for  that  njlIicUiug  cricket 
week,  wished  to  see  as  much  of  the 
atnusements  of  the  town  as  their 
means  would  permit.    I  soon  made 
myself  acquainted  with  all  that  was 
worth  hearing  or  seeing,  between  the 
hours  of  eight  in  the  evening  and 
two  next  morning.  The  footman, 
who  used  to  stop  up  for  me  on  these 
occasions,  was  generously  feed,  to 
keep  his  eyes  open  as  long  as  possi- 
ble, and  his  ears  on  the  alert  for  the 
first  touch  of  the  bell.   My  father 
heard  from  me  of  the  aristocratic 
company  I  was  kee})iug  (which  was 
perfectly  true),  and  ai)peared  highly 
satisfied  with  this  portion  at  all  events 
of  my  education. 

About  this  time  I  had  partially  ^ 
overcome  my  antipathy  to  Mr.  Cav- 
ander,  who  in  his  turn  seemed  to  en- 
tertiunamoreflriendly  feeling  towards 
myself.  My  sore  point  now  was  my 
resemblance  to  a  Manx  cat,  inas- 
much as  I  was  still  untailed,  and  I 
yearned  for  the  day  when  I  should 
assume  the  virile  toga  and  stick-ups. 
I  was  perfectly  aware  that  for  such 
scenes  of  enjoyment  as  were  the 
glor}'  of  Lord's  week,  the  absence  of 
tails  placed  me  at  a  disadvantage. 
At  the  end  of  m\'  second  year  I  came 
back  in  stick-ups,  a  sadder  and  a 
wiser  boy ;  but  much  had  happened 
ere  that  epoch  aixived* 
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It  Tvill  have  been  noticed  in  my 
diarj'  tluit  I  had  developed  a  decided 
taste  for  swan  hunting.  The  predi- 
lection was  shared  by  inotfaer  bo3', 
and  led  us  into  a  difflcolty. 

Not  being  satisfied  with  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  chase,  we  pmcliased  a 
pistol.  It  was  of  an  antiquated 
make,  and  might  have  been  exhibited 
as  a  curiosity  in  the  armorj^  of  the 
Tower.  We  bought  it  for  half  a 
sovereign,  including  a  bullet  mould, 
lead,  ami  un  old  powder-flask.  My 
companion,  Parry,  who  was  not  at 
my  tutor's,  shared  the  expense  and 

•  the  privileges  appertaining  to  the 
possession  of  thia  formidable  weapon. 
That  we  could  not  nse  it  while  the 
boys  were  on  the  riyer  disturbing  onr 
game  was  dear;  so,  on  consideration, 
we  matured  a  plan  which  we  earied 
into  effect  on  the  first  whole  holiday. 

After  twelve  we  took  our  "  tub  " 
and  hid  it  among  the  bushes,  in  a 
oreek  to  which  access  could  be  easilj- 
gained  from  a  neighboring  meadow, 
without  going  through  the  town. 
"NVe  kept  our  scheme  to  ourselves,  as 
there  was  only  pistol  enough  for  two. 

At  three  o'clock  we  were  in  chapel, 
and  when  the  service  was  nearly  half 

.  over.  Parry  and  myself  were  one 
after  the  other  seized  with  a  sudden 
bleeding  at  the  nose,  which  necessi- 
tated our  immediate  withdrawal  with 
onr  handkerohiefh  up  to  oar  Buffering 
organs. 

No  sooner  were  we  out  than  we 
rushed  up  a  lane  into  the  meadows, 
and  thence  to  our  boat,  in  which  we 
immediately  embarked,  and,  unseen 
by  a  single  person,  sculled  across 
into  the  very  home  of  the  swans, 
among  the  rushes  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river.  We  were  not  dressed 
in  our  boating  costume,  as  to  stop  for 
this  would  have  been  to  court  detec- 
tion. Farry  carried  ttte  pistol,  I  the 


powder  and  bullets,  and  afler  load- 
ing we  tossed  for  first  shot.  I  won 
it  and  sat  in  the  stern.  As  we 
glided  swiftly  into  the  tall  mdies, 
the  swans,  aroused  llrom  their  s/esea, 
took  fright  and  scuttled  away  left 
and  rig^t.  This  panic  was  only  mo- 
mentary, as  in  another  minute  they 
had  wheeled  about,  poldng  oat  their 
heads,  wagging  their  tails  angrily, 
and  swelling  out  their  feathers  in 
evidently  increasing  wi-ath.  One, 
which  might  have  bi'en  a  model  for 
Jupiter  melaniorphosed,  took  the 
lead,  and  hissing  furiou^l}-  cainc 
right  at  us.  I  was  how  facing  him 
in  the  bows,  while  Parry  was  backing 
the  sculls  towards  him. 

**They  can  break  an  oar,"  said 
Fany,  in  alarm. 

And  a  man's  leg,"  I  added,  fbeV 
ing  anything  but  comfortable. 

"  You  must  shoot  him,"  cried 
Parry.  "If  you're  afVaid,  let  me  I 
I  *ve  oflen  shot  at  home." 

This  was,  as  it  were,  a  taunt  which 
a  C(tlvin  could  not  stand.  1  knew  it 
was  the  first  shot  I  had  ever  had  in 
my  life,  that  this  was  the  first  pistol 
I  had  ever  Ijeeu  trusted  with,  loaded 
or  unloaded,  and  my  heart  thumped 
as  I  grasped  the  handle  witii  one 
hand,  the  trigger  with  the  other,  and 
with  my  head  on  one  side  looked  at 
the  swan  out  of  my  right  In 
another  second,  both  my  eyes  were 
firmly  screwed  up,  so  as  to  rendtf 
my  aim  in  shooting  perfectly  impar- 
tial, and  with  a  convulsive  contor- 
tion of  the  mouth  and  a  nervous 
grasping  of  the  trigger,  1  fired  my 
first  shot,  and  then  stood  amazed, 
and  anxious  as  to  the  result.  The 
report  had  almost  stunned  me,  aiul 
the  kick  of  the  pistol  had  been  like 
a  powerftil  galvanic  shock.  I  was 
puzzled  and  daied;  so  were  the 
swans. 
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N<m  fhen,**' cried  Pany,  exci- 
tedly, 'Met  me  load." 

I  Imnded  over  the  weapon  to  him, 
feeling  rather  abashed  at  the  result 
of  my  incfToctual  experiment.  In 
the  mean  time  the  swans  liad  recov- 
ered from  their  astonishment,  and 
were  recommencing  hostilities.  Par- 
ry, who  was  older  and  stronger  than 
myself,  now  took  80,  Bare  an  aim, 
tluit,  by  good  or  ill  look  as  the  read- 
er may  choose  to  deem  it,  he  wound- 
ed tlie  largest  bird,  jost  as  it  was 
breasting  my  scull,  so  severely  as  to 
fender  a  second  shot  absolutely  raer- 
eifhl.  Afler  a  few  convulsive  strug- 
gles the  swan  was  dead.  And  here 
I  beg  to  inform  all  poets  that  this 
swan,  previoos  to  his  quitting  Ufe, 
did  not  sing  one  note.  He  uttered 
a  sort  of  a  rasping  sound,  like  that 
produced  by  a  bow  when  scraped  on 
the  above-bridge  part  of  the  violin- 
strings.  But  as  to  any  sweet  mel- 
ody, tins  particular  swan  had  no 
more  pretensions  to  it  in  his  dying 
moments  than  a  pig  under  the  knife. 
We  did  not  stop  to  discass  this 
question,  bat,  having  lugged  him 
ii^to  our  boat,  we  pulled  into  the 
stream  and  made  for  a  quiet  nook 
in  dead-water,  where  we  two  guilty 
ones  coulil  talk  over  the  best  method 
of  disposino;  of  our  victim.  The 
Ancient  Mariner  was  not  more  ex- 
ercised in  conscience  than  were  we, 
now,  by  our  unexpected  success. 

"They're  rojal  birds,"  said  Ptory, 
lifting  up  one  of  our  Jaiekets,  and  re- 
garding the  lifUess  mass  as  it  lay  at 
the  bottom  of  the  boat.  "They're 
royal  birds,  I 've  heard,  and  for  kill- 
ing one,  I  forget  what  a  fellow  gets, 
but  it's  something  awful." 

''Is  it?"  I  replied i  "then  we'd 
letter  bury  it." 

We  had  no  spades,  we  had  no 
picks,  and  saw  no  wi^  of  hiding 
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it  on  the  island  where  we  were 
moored. 

"  Sink  it  with  stones,"  said  Parry. 

This  was  evidently  the  very  thing. 
We  managed  to  unscrew  the  iron 
chain  at  the  bows,  and  after  a  long 
search  we  found  a  stone  siilliciently 
heavy  for  our  purpose.  We  suc- 
ceeded in  binding  ihe  carcass  to  the 
stcme  with  rope  and  chain,  and  then, 
lookixig  this  way  and  that,  to  be  snre  . 
we  were  still  unobserved,  we  plunged  ^ 
it  into  tiie  middle  of  the  stream.  It 
disappeared  with  a  dull  plash,  but  it 
did  disappear,  and  we  regarded  each 
other  as  though  we  expected  to  see 
its  ghost. 

The  rest  of  that  "  after  four  "  we 
spent  in  watching  the  spot  whete  the 
swan  had  gone  down,  and  we  camer 
away  with  misgivings  as  to  the  re>  . 
suit  of  this  day's  sport. 

We  kept  our  secret  to  the  end. 

Tlie  third  party  to  the  seeret,  that 
is,  the  swan,  could  not  rest  in  his 
watery  grave.  Murder  would  out, 
and  two  mornings  alter  this  I  hurried 
off  to  Party's  room,  to  tell  him  what 
I  had  heard  ftom  one  of  the  "men  at 
the  wall,"  of  whom  there  were  four 
privileged  to  sell  sweets,  fruits,  and 
cakes  to  the  boys  in  the  open  air  in 
front  of  the  school-house,  and  one  of 
whom  (Spiky)  had  the  odious  reputa- 
tion —  perfectly  undeserved,  I  believe 
—  of  being  a  spy  in  the  pay  of  the 
masters. 

Spiky  was  a  elianeter.  His  short, 
thick  neck  seemed  to  have  sunk  in 
between  his  high  shoulders,  as  though 

overburdened  by  the  disproportion- 
ately big,  round  head  it  carried.  He 
was  fresh-colored,  with  little,  piggy 
eyes,  and  the  slyest  smirk  imagin- 
able. He  carried  a  tin  box,  divided 
into  trays,  filled  with  cakes  below 
and  apples  atK>ve.  He  was  always 
tidy  and  clean,  and.  hia  boast  was 
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that  he  knew  everything  about  every 
boy's  pedigree  in  the  school.  Di- 
rectly a  new  boy  appeared,  he  ad- 
dresmd  him  in  an  nnctnoos  tone,  and 
in  a  sing-song  style,  with  his  head 
mnch  on  one  side,  tbos— sapposing 
myself  the  boy — 

Well,  my  Uttle  Colvin,  son  of  Sir 
John  Colvin,  of  the  cit3%  stock-brok- 
ers, Colvin,  Wingle,  ami  Co.,  and  of 
Lnnjieran  House,  Kensington.  How 
do  you  do,  sir,  this  morning?  What 
can  I  do  for  you,  sir,  this  morning?" 
Then  turning  to  a  very  small  boy, 
about  twelve  years  old,  in  a  very 
mueli  damaged  hat,  "  Well,  your 
grace,  what  for  3'ou  this  morning, 
your,  grace?  This  is  his  grace  the 
Dulce  of  Chetford ;  his  noble  mother 
the  Duchess  was  one  of  the  most 
beantifbl  ladies  ever  seen,  and  often 
have  I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving 
his  noble  and  excellent  father,  when 
he  was  a  boy,  on  this  very  spot." 
Whereupon  his  little  grace  would  in- 
vest in  a  tart,  or  whatever  luxuries 
Spiky  might  have  iu  his  portable 
store. 

"  Well,  my  little  Colvin,"  he  had 
said  to  me,  on  the  morning  in  ques- 
tion, "  did  you  go  a-shooting  of  the 
poor  swan  as  they've  picked  up  by 
the  bridge?" 

I  was  very  nearly  surprised  ont  of 
my  secret.  Had  I  been  thinking  of 
it  less,  I  have  no  doubt  I  should  have 
confessed  on  the  spot.  As  it  was,  I 
afked,  ingenuously  — 

"  What  swan?" 

"What  swan,  my  little  Colvin? 
Why,  the  swan  as  was  slu^t  a  day  or 
two  ago,  and  as  lielongs  to  her  Maj- 
esty the  Royal  Queen,  and  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, where  Sir  John  Colvin  has  his 
oflkse.  It  ain't  quite  a  hanging  mat- 
ter, but  very  near  it." 

Who'U  be  hung?"  I  asked. 


**  I  don't  know,  Yny  little  Colvin; 
no,  sir,  I  don't,  sir  ;  but  there  '11  he 
a  nice  to-do,  sir,  if  they  catch  'em, 
sir,  whoever  it  was,  sir.  What  Ibr 
you  this  morning,  my  little  Bifford 
minor?" 

"  What  have  you  got.  Spiky?"  in- 
quired  Bifford  minor,  who  was  get- 
ting fatter  than  when  he  had  been  at 
Old  Carter's.  After  inspection,  he 
said,  hesitatingly  — 

"  I  haven't  got  any  money." 

"That  don't  matter,  Minor."  re- 
plied the  accommodating  Spiky ; 
''  you  take  your  Itanbiirv  now,  my 
little  Bitlbrd,  sir,  and  you  pay  me 
another  time,  sir." 

Leaving  Bifford  to  the  enjoyment 
of  his  banbury ,  I  huncied  off  to  Parry. 
We  shall  be  discovered,"  I  said. 
We  shan't,"  said  Parry,  qoietlj. 
«*We  can't  be  if  we  don't  telL 
Who's  to  know?" 

"  Perhaps  somebody  saw  ns,"  I 
suggested. 

"  Well,  then,  somebody  will  tell 
of  us.     ITc  won't,"  lie  answered. 

We  kept  our  own  counsel.  There 
was  a  great  disturbance,  and  hoy 
after  boy  was  questioned  on  suspi- 
cion. Once  Gulston,  a  friend  of 
ours,  was  nearly  convicted.  Then  I 
went  to  Pany. 

Look  here,"  I  said,  we  ean*t 
stand  \3ij  while  he's  punished." 

"  We  won't,**  said  Parry,  phlegraa* 
tically,  "  when  he  is  to  be  punished." 

But  if  they  prove  he  did  it — " 
I  began. 

"  How  can  they  prove  he  did  it, 
when  we  did  it?"  asked  my  partner 
in  guilt. 

The  force  of  this  argument  as  a 
poser  was  evident  1  was  still  un- 
certain as  to  our  course,  should  they 
examine  us  separately. 

"Supposing,"  I  put  it,  **  your  tutor 
sent  for  yoo,  and  asked  you  if  you 
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shot  the  swan,  what  would  you 
say?" 

**  I  should  say  I  didn't,"  returned 
Fany,  because  it  woald  be  jolly  mi* 
Ikir  to  ask  such  a  question.  I  '11  own 
it  when  they 've  found  it  out.  Not 
tUl  then." 

After  a  while,  when  the  excitement 
had  worn  off,  somehow  or  another 
cvcrj'  ono  suddenly  knew  all  about  it. 
My  tutor,  Mr.  Koddy,  sent  for  me 
privately  and  lectured  me. 

"  Your  conduct,  Colvin,"  he  said, 
in  his  shrillest  tone,  rubbiiii;  lii-i  hair 
irritably,  "has  been  ahominable ; 
most  abominably  bad.  I  have  writ- 
ten to  3'our  father.  I  don't  know 
whether  I  shall  keep  you  here  or  not." 

I  retired  rather  crestfkUen.  Parry 
was  in  any  ease  going  to  leave  tft  the 
end  of  the  half.  To  be  sent  away 
was  unpleasantly  like  expulsion. 

However,  the  cards  were  to  be 
played  in  my  ikvor.  The  Be  v. 
Vickers  Raab,  one  of  the  senior 
masters,  and  the  best  scholar  at 
IIol3'shade,  was  at  feud  with  most 
of  the  authorities,  from  Dr.  Courtlev, 
whom  he  deli;Tiited  to  mimic,  down 
to  Mr.  John  Smoothisli,  the  lo\ve«it 
muster  of  the  lowest  form,  and  he 
indulged  in  many  a  jest  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Mr.  Keddy,  of  whose  ac- 
quirements he  entertained  a  not  very 
exalted  opinion,  and  at  whom  per- 
sonally he  had  laughed  ftom  the  time 
they  had  been  both  Collegers  together 
at  Ilolyshade.  It  was  snfflcient  for 
Mr,  Keddy  to  think  something  nn- 
commonly  right,  in  order  to  convince 
M  r.  llaab  that  it  was  most  egregiously 
wrong. 

Now,  Mr.  Raab  liaving  some  ]»ui*i- 
nC8s  to  transact  in  the  city,  went  to 
Colvin  and  Cavauder  for  advice,  and, 
in  the  course  of  conversation,  heard 
ftom  my  Hither  of  my  being  at  Holy- 
shade. 


Sir  Jolm  tlierefore  consulted  liim 
on  this  ulfair,  and  being  really"  terribly 
afVaid  lest  I  should  have  incurred 
some  indelible  disgrace,  was  delighted 
to  find  that  Mr.  Raab  viewed  the  whole 
thing  as  a  joke,  and  considered  me 
perfectly  right  in  not  having  confessed 
to  the  death  of  the  swan. 

*^I'll  take  him  into  my  house," 
quoth  Mr.  Baab,  disinterestedly ;  and 
thus  it  happened  that  I  changed  my 
tutors.  ^ 

Mr.  Raab's  house  was  the  easiest, 
pleasantest,  and  most  carelessly  man-  ' 
aged  of  all  the  houses  in  Ilolyshade, 
and  his  bovs  were  the  readiest, 
smartest,  laziest,  larkiest,  aud  mer- 
riest of  all  the  boys  in  that  great 
school.  We  all  liked  him  as  no 
other  set  of  boys  liked  their  tutor. 
We  did  not  reverence  him  in  the 
least.  He  was  outspoken,  bluff,  bold, 
and  intolerant  of  affectation  in  any 
shape,  but  especially  clerical  affecta- 
tion, lie  was  hot-headed  and  quick- 
tempered, of  a  mercurial  disposition, 
lie  was  fond  of  giving  his  pupils  an 
occasional  treat,  on  which  no  one 
save  himself  would  have  ventured. 
llo  was  })artial  to  theatrical  enter- 
tainments in  any  form,  from  the 
solemnities  of  the  Greeks  down  to 
the  frivolities  of  the  Londoners  in 
his  own  time ;  and  whenever  the  little 
theatre  of  the  neighboring  town  was 
opened  for  a  short  season,  he  would 
make  a  point  of  taking  us  to  see  the 
performance,  and  treat  iiiir  us,  on  our 
return,  to  supper  in  his  dining-room. 
On  these  occasions  he  invariablv 
went  l)eliind  the  scenes,  and  <rave 
any  children  who  might  be  i)l:iying 
a  kindly  pat  on  the  head,  and  six- 
pence for  their  pockets. 

On  the  second  evening  of  one  of 
these  seasons,  Mr.  Raab  took  us  to 
s^ — I  fbrget  exactly  what  piece, 
but  I  fancy  it  was  called  The  I'kld 
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of  Forty  Footstf-ps.  The  two  Bitfords 
were  of  our  party,  imd  (luarrelleil  tor 
a  wliifli  having  fallen  between 
them  I  picked  up,  and,  to  my  sur- 
prise, read  that  the  two  principal 
diaracters  were  to  be  played  by  Miss 
Csrlotta  Vemey  and  Mias  Lueresia 
Vemey. 

For  the  moment  I  was  pnzsled  by 
the*  latter  name,  having  forgotten 

that  Julie  possessed  two.  But  the 
play  had  scarcely  begun,  when  I 
reoognized  Iicr,  though  she  did  not 
appear  to  have  seen  me. 

Both  the  sisters  were  looking  re- 
markably han<lHonie,  and  I  actually 
began  to  boast  of  my  actiuaintance 
with  this  couple  of  charming  young 
actresses.    Not  being  afraid  of  con- 
fiding this  to  Mr.  liaab,  he  promised 
me  that  I  should  acodmpany  him  after 
the  first  act  behind  the  scenes.  I  no- 
ticed that  Carlotta's  eyes  were  fixed 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  on  the 
private  box  at  the  side,  where  sat 
three  officers,  with  whose  fiuses  I  was 
perfectly  familiar,  as  they  were  old 
Holyshadians,  though  very  young 
officers,  having  recently  joined,  and 
were   frequently  mixed  up  in  our 
cricket-matches   and  boat-races.  I 
could  not  avoid  following  the  direc- 
tion of  Carlotta's  eyes,  and  I  found 
that  they  invariably  rested  upon  a 
handsome,  biown-complexioned  man, 
with  very  small  featnres,  bright  eyes, 
and  dark,  crisp,  curly  hair,iriio  seemed 
to  be  watching  the  performance  in- 
tensely, as  he  never  once,  as  long  as 
Cariotta  was  on,  took  his  eyes  off 
the  stage.   He  did  not  talk  miioli  to 
his  companions,  and,  on  the  fail  of 
the  curtain,  he  rose  at  the  same  mo- 
ment as  Mr.  Raab  and  myself.  When 
we  came  on  the  stage,  we  found  him 
engaged  in  conversation  with  Car- 
iotta, w  iio  was  beriming  with  pleasure 
at  his  marked  attention,  and  my  tutor 


saluted  him  briskly  b}'  a  name  that 
seemed  to  me  like  Mr.  llerby.  It 
turned  out  that  this  had  been  lus 
soubriquet  at  Holyshade,  Us  lesl 
title  being  Sir  Frederick  Sladen. 

''How  do  you  do,  Master  Cecil ?" 

It  was  Julie's  voice,  and  in  another 
minute  I  was  talking  to  her  and  Car- 
iotta, who,  I  thought,  did  not  seem 
best  pleased  at  the  interruption. 

CRAFTBR  ZZm. 

HOLV^n ADE   §ET9  UP   AT  BARRACKS 

—  MKN  OF  THE  WORLD  THE  TWO 

SISTERS  —  BOCKS  AHEAD—  I  AM  IS- 
TOmSHBD  NOT  PCS  THE  FDST  TDfB 
— TWO  MYSTERIOUS  YIStTOBS. 

In  public  scholastic  life  the  Holy- 
shaders  were  divided  into  Forms. 
In  private  life  the  Holyshadeis  had 
divided  themselves  into  Sets.  Being 
at  Baab's,  and  being  an  inflcpendent 
boy  of  fortune,  my  lot  was  cast  in  a 
fhst  set,  whose  ranks  were  recruited 
iVom  all  the  other  sets.  It  was  es« 
pecially  fast  by  reason  of  its  being  a 
monied  set.  Its  chiefs  were,  in  my 
time,  at  Raab's,  where,  as  I  have  al- 
ready shown,  we  enjoyed  more  liberty 
than  fell  to  the  share  of  any  other 
house  in  the  College.  We  playetl 
cards  in  our  rooms,  and  during  oiu- 
school-time  held  an  imitation  of 
Crockford's  at  The  Chichester  Inn, 
where  also  we  had  breakfhst  and  din- 
ner parties,  the  fbrmer,  on  Sundays, 
being  remarlcable  for  a  proftasion  of 
grilled  chidkens,  boiled  ham,  and 
poached  eggs,  when  what  was,  in  the 
school  slang  of  my  time,  known  as 
**hot  sock"  was  forbidden  in  cor 
own  rooms. 

We  had  among  us  the  best  "  Wet 
bobs,"  as  the  lx)vs  were  termed  who 
were  addicted  to  amusing  themselves 
with  "  Aquatics,"  and  the  foremost 

Dry  bobs  "  of  the  cricketers.  We 
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were  a  fortnne  to  Mrs.  FHzIey,  the 
stont  proprietareas  of  a  small  cigar-- 
shop,  where  there  was  a  counter 
attraction'*  m  hcr  florid'and  far  from 
ill -looking  niece  who  served  the 
yoathftil  customers.  BifTord  major, 
who,  though  neitht'T  a  wet  nor  clfy 
bob,  was  a  noted  billiard  player,  had 
been  for  some  time  "  one  of  us  "  be- 
fore my  admission  into  the  select  cir- 
cle, and  with  him  and  his  invariable 
anta<^onist  at  the  game,  little  Lord 
Pilchard,  who  was  seventeen,  and  a 
bead  shorter  than  any  other  I^oly- 
shader  of  his  own  age,  1  used  to  fre- 
quent Disey's  billiard  rooms  **up 
town,"  whence,  if  they  were  occupied, 
we  wmdd  proceed  to  the  banaeks, 
where  I  soon  found  myself  qoite  at 
home.  In  these  quarters  I  met  Sir 
Frederick  Sladen  and  Pereival  Floyd, 
whom  I  had  last  seen  at  Ringhurst, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  theatricals. 

Floyd  had  developed  into  a  tall, 
large-boned  man,  with  such  a  sheejv 
ish  expression  as  quite  toned  down 
the  ferocity  of  his  drooping  blonde 
mustache.  1  was  puzzled  by  this 
mustache,  and,  at  llrst,  had  some 
difficulty  in  believing  in  its  genuine- 
ness, as  it  seemed,  after  all,  such  a 
short  time  since  Floyd  had  been  the 
biggest  boy  at  old  Carter's.  Sir 
Frederick  was  loquacious.  Floyd 
was  bashfully  silent.  I  was  not  sur- 
prised, after  our  meeting  on  the 
stage,  at  hearing  Sir  Frederick  Sla- 
.  (\cn  full  of  the  praises  of  Carlotta 
Verney,  while,  from  the  eloquent 
badinage  of  which  his  quieter  com- 
panion was  the  object,  I  gathered 
that  Floyd  entertained  a  lildng  for 
little  Julie. 

Finding  myself  a  person  of  some 
importance  as  a  friend  of  the  Verney 
ftmily,  I  was  easily  induced  to  give 
Bach  partf  colars  as  I  conndered  like- 
ly to  interest  my  military  acquaint- 


ances, throwing  in,  I  am  afraid,  a  con- 
siderable dash  of  lomanoe  In  order  to 
suit  the  picturo  to  the  taste  of  my 
audience,  and  give  myself  the  air  of 
a  thorough  man  about  town  with  the 
privileges  of  the  coxUUses, 

That  I  was,  at  this  time,  a  thoi^ 
ough  little  coxcomb,  I  need  not,  after 
the  foregoing  candid  admission,  point 
out  to  mv  readers  ;  nor  will  it  be 
necessary  to  show  that,  in  no  sort 
of  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  was 
there  any  moral  or  religious  influ- 
ence, in  the  vie  intinie  of  Ilolyshadc, 
to  counteract  the  great  benefits  ao- 
eming  to  the-  Individual  from  this 
admirable  system  of  almost  onooo- 
trolled  liberty,  which  was,  and  per- 
hiqM  is  now,  the  boast  of  this  great 
school.  My  time  was,  within  cer- 
tain pleasant  limits,  my  own,  and 
how  well  I  was  learning  to  make  use 
of  it,  the  student  of  this  record  will 
have  already  noticed. 

Having  ascertained  the  sentiments 
of  undisguised  admiration  for  my 
two  fair  friends  professed  by  these 
warriors,  nothing  would  satisfy  me 
but  I  must  acquaint  the  young  ladies 
themselves  with  their  great  good  for- 
tnne. At  the  same  time  I  conceived 
a  personal  dislike  for  Floyd,  which  I 
had  never  entertained  for  him  when 
he  was  Captain  of  Old  Carter's 
school.  Then,  I  feared  him;  now, 
I  did  not.  He  had  not  had  a  publio- 
school  training,  but  had  entered  the 
army  with  all  his  blushing  gawkiness 
still  upon  him.  A  Holyshadian,  five 
years  his  junior,  was  a  better  man 
of  the  world  than  he.  He  was  a 
Goliath,  I  a  David  ;  but  as  it  was 
the  fashion  to  learn  boxing  (we  had 
gloves  at  my  tutor's  for  our  evening 
recreation  after  lock-up"),  I  took 
It  into  my  head  to  master  tiie  noble 
art  of  self-defbnce,  with  a  view  to 
ascertaining  the  exact  sdeatiflc  blow 
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which  should,  on  an  emergency,  lay 
the  giant  at  my  feet.  To  see  Floyd 
prostrate  before  me,  to  rescue  and  to 
Ay  with  Julie  — I  do  not  in  the  least 
know  where  I  intended  to  take  her — 
was  the  melo-dramatic  tableau  that 
presented  itself  to  mv  imagination. 

The  two  sisters  lodged  in  a  cheer- 
ful little  house,  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  where — Julie  having  given 
me  her  address — I  went  to  pay  them 
a  visit,  and  make  an  offning  of  flow- 
ers ;  toT  Holyshadians  are  noted  fbr 
their  love  of  boaqnets,  and  the  sellers 
of  the  earliest  violets  and  lilies  of 
the  valley  make  a  good  thing  out  of 
their  sweet  mercliaiidise 

When  I  entered,  Julie  was  seated 
at  the  piano,  and  Carlotta  was  stand- 
ing at  the  window  with  some  needle- 
work in  her  hand. 

Tlu  y  were  in  the  midst  of  a  dis- 
cussion. 

1  presented  my  flowers,  without 
compliments,  and  then  felt  that  I 
had  arrived  at  an  awkward  moment. 

Carlotta  was  frowning,  and  Julie 
was  thoQghtfhlly  reclining  in  her 
chair,  while  her  left  hand  was  going 
through  a  system  of  fingering  on  the 
notes  without  producing  any  sound. 

"  1  've  been  talking  about  you,"  I 
said  to  Julie,  jumping  in  medias  res 
with  a  vengeance,  to  Floyd.  I 
was  at  seliool  witli  Floyd.** 

Cai  lotta  looked  at  her  younger  sis- 
ter somewhat  sli:irply,  and  smiled. 
Iler  smile  was  niuauL  to  be  sarcastic. 
I  saw  thaJt^  and  concluded  instinc- 
tively that  something  had  gone 
wrong,  and  that  the  sometliing  in 
question  was  not  wholly  unconnected 
with  the  two  military  heroes. 

And  what  had  you  to  say  about 
me?"  asked  little  Julie,  quietly* 

It  was  quite  astounding  to  me  as 
a  bo}'  to  see  what  a  thorough  woman 
she  was.  Not  the  sort  of  woman 


of  my  barrack-room  romaaoe.  Far 

from  it.  "Whatever  I  might  have 
said  to  Floyil  and  Sladen,  I  felt  that 
she  exercised  upon  me  so  soothing 
and  gentle  an  influence,  as  to  make 
me,  lor  the  time,  less  of  a  pupp}-  or 
a  coxcomb  (which  you  will),  and  to 
transport  mc  to  the  pure  atmosphere 
of  o<ir  childhood.  Her  large,  soft 
gray  eyes  seemed  grave  ami  calm  as 
if  reflecting  the  certain  light  of  the 
Spirit  of  Truth.  Sweetly  persuasive, 
a  good  and  sensible*  little  woman  at 
sixteen  was  Julie,  and,  in  after  life, 
years  have  but  intensified  her  ater- 
ling  character. 

"They  were  speaking,".!  replied, 
craftily  evading  a  direct  answer, 
*'  more  about  Lottie  than  about  you, 
Julie.  Sladen  was  chafflng  Floyd 
about  spooning," — this  I  said  with 
malice  aforethought,  and  again  I 
noticed  Carlotta's  smile  as  she 
glanced  at  her  sister,  —  *'  and  then  • 
the  other  fellows  said  they  supposed 
there  would  soon  be  a  Lady  Sladen, 
and  asked  him  for  wedding-cake." 

My  report  of  what  had  been  said 
in  my  hearing  was,  after  all,  not  fer 
from  the  truth.  I  suppressed  details. 
I  wanted  to  hear  what  the  girla  had 
to  say. 

Julie  rose,  with  a  very  serious  ur. 
Lottie's  head  was  turned  aw.ay  from 
her,  towards  the  window.  Presently 
Julie  spoke,  tenderly  but  firmly. 

"  Lottie." 
Well." 

You  were  wrong  to  go  out  walk- 
ing with  Shr  FrederickSladen  withoat 
me." 

"I'm  older  than  you  are,  and 
suppose  I  know  what's  right  and 
what's  wrong.  Attona  done,**  replied 
Carlotta,  in  a  sudden  burst  of  tem- 
per. 

In  the  dancing  academy  where  she 
had  hitherto  been  employed,  French 
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was  the  language  of  the  principals, 
and  she  had  picked  up  scraps,  which, 
when  at  all  angry,  she  threw  into  her 
oonversation  in  an  off*hand  man- 
ner. 

"  Tea,  Lottie,  yoa  are  older,  hat 
yon  have  not  seen  so  mach,  or  any- 
thing like  80  much,  of  this  sort  of 
life  as  I  have.   Remember,  dear,  I 

have  been  on  the  stage  since  quite  a 
baby,  and  I  know  well  enough  what 
fools  jjirls  can  make  of  themselves." 

Thank  you,  Julie,  for  the  com- 
pliment," retunieil  her  sister,  making 
a  mock  curtsej'.  "  I  don't  see  why 
I 'm  a  fool  for  talking  to  Sladen,"  — 
Garlotta  was  too  impetaoos  to  stick 
at  titles,  —  any  more  than  you  are 
for  talking  to  Floyd." 

Mr.  Floyd,"  said  JnUe,  calmly, 
knew  papa  in  London,  and  we  had 
met  him  in  the  country,  when  we 
were  at  those  theatricals,"  she  ez- 
plaincMl,  turning  to  me. 

Hingluirst?  "  I  said. 

Yes,"  returned  Julio,  "  and  he  re- 
minded me  of  that  after  he  had  asked 
Charlton  to  introduce  him  again  to 
me."  Charlton  was  the  manager's 
name.  I  have  merely  been  civil  to 
him,  and,  as  you  say,  I  am  not  so  old 
as  you,  and  he  only  considers  me, 
'  perha|is,  as  a  little  girl.  After  he 
had  spoken  to  me  the  first  time,  I 
realty  do  not  think  he  has  said 
auotlier  wcnrd.  But  in  spite  of  my 
begging  you  not  to  allow  Sir  Fred- 
erick Sladen  to  come  here  when  I 
was  out,  he  has  been." 

I  could  not  prevent  his  walking 
in  when  he  was  passing,"  retorted 
Carlotta ;  "  and  as  he  said  that  he 
should  like  nothing  so  much  as  a 
cup  of  tea  with  us,  I  could  u't  tell 
him  to  go,  n'e$t  et  pa»f  And  then 
yon  came  in." 

We  met  Floyd  at  Mr.  Comber- 
wood's,"  I  remarked  at  this  point,  hy 


way  of  distincth'  corroborating  Julie's 
previous  statement. 

"  I  don't  see  that  makes  any  dif- 
ference," said  Carlotta. 

*'Well,  Lottie,  promise  me  yoo 
won't  see  Sir  Frederick  alone  again 
while  we're  here." 

"  I  won't  promise  nothing  of  the 
sort,"  said  Carlotta,  coloring,  and 
throwing  her  work  down  on  a  chair. 
When  Lottie  doubled  her  negatives, 
she  was  obstinac>'  itself,  —  for  the 
moment.  "  I  am  quite  old  tsuough 
to  take  care  of  my  self." 

*'  Then,"  replied  Julie,  with  de- 
termination, I  shall  write  again  to 
mother,  or  annt,  and  ask  her  to 
come  down." 

Yon  may  do  what  yoo  like,  and 
I  shall  do  whatllike,"  said  Carlotta, 
tossing  her  head.  "  I 'm  sure  I  don't 
care,    fa  ne  fait  Hen." 

Yes  you  do,  Lottie,"  said  Julie, 
going  up  to  her  sister  caressingly. 

Lottie  resented  this. 

"  Don't  smaul  and  name}' me  about, 
Ju,"  she  said,  inventing,  in  her  im- 
patience, a  word  of  her  own  for  the 
occasion. 

Julie,  standing  quietly  by  her  side, 
continued:  If  you  fell  in  love  with 
him"  —  again  Lottie  blushed,  hut 
shrugged  her  shoulders  with  affected 
carelessness— "  what  would  happen, 
dear?" 

Not  a  word  ft*om  Lottie. 

"Whatever  he  may  say,"  Julie 
continued,  pointedly,  "  whatever  he 
may  say,  do  you  think  that  he  really 
means  to  ask  you  to  bo  his  wife?" 

"  Why  not,  I  should  like  to  know  ? 
I  s'posc  we  're  as  good  as  him  and 
his  any  day,  ain't  we?"  Carlotta 
said,  indignantly,  her  feelings  getting 
the  \Mm  of  her  grammar. 

Garlotta  was  a  thoroughly  down- 
right ghrl.  She  spoke  out  all  she  had 
to  say.  It  did  not  occur  to  her  that 
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others  fould  bo  reticent,  or  were  ca- 
pable of  saying  one  tiling  and  think- 
ing anotlier.  Language,  for  her,  was 
made  for  expressing  her  thoughts, 
not  for  concealiiig  thfim.  A  nuii 
who  oonld  look  her  ftill  in  her  hmnd* 
0ome  fiuie,  apeak  without  faltering, 
would  be  trusted  by  her,  even  though 
he  should  utter  deceit.  Open  and 
straightforward  herself,  she  was  only 
to  be  duped  by  a  manner  made  to 
resemble,  superlicially,  her  own.  Sir 
Frederick  IS  laden  possessed  this  art, 
unconsciously. 

don't  mind,'^  said  Julie,  em* 
phatieally,  **how  much  you  see  him, 
if  papa,  or  mother  is  here,  and  they 
know  all  about  it.  One  of  them  will 
be  down  to-morrow." 

You '  ve  written  and  told  mother  ?  " 
asked  Corhjtta,  frowning. 

"No,"  answered  Julie,  "I  have 
ouly  written  and  asked  aunt,  or  papa, 
to  keep  their  promise  of  coming  to 
see  us  flrom  Saturday  tiU  Monday." 

Carlotta  was  silent  for  a  few  min- 
utes. Looking  at  my  watch,  I  found 
that  my  visit  would  have  to  be  brought 
to  a  close,  so  that  1  might  get  back 
in  good  time  for  five  o'clock  school. 

Julie  now  jiroposed  to  her  sister 
that  they  should  accompany  me  a 
little  way,  as  far  as  a  certain  green 
grocer's,  where  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  buying  such  luxuries  as  water- 
eresses  for  their  tea,  which  they  took 
about  two  hours  before  the  opening 
of  the  theatre  at  seven. 

They  occupied  but  a  few  seconds 
in  their  simple  jtreparations  for  the 
walk,  aud  we  were  soon  in  the  High 
btreet. 

Mr.  Floyd  on  horsebaek,  turning 
the  comer  at  that  moment,  sainted 
us  with,  it  appeared  to  me,  the 
utmost  respect.  He  was,  as  I  have 
said,  an  awkward,  loutish-looking 
creature,  with  veiy  little  to  say  for 


himself;  and  on  this  occasion  he 
looked,  I  thought,  as  if  he  legrcttcd 
his  equestrian  position,  whicli  pie- 
vented  him  £iom  joining  our  little 
party.  The  truth  was,  as  I  dis- 
ooTered  afterwards,  that  he  could 
not  make  out  ftom  Uttle  Julie's  man- 
ner whether  she  wished  him  with  her 
or  not,  and  his  modesty  getting  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt,  ho  contented 
himself  with  looking  wistfully  after 
Julie's  receding  figiye,  rather  expect- 
ing her,  or  her  sister,  to  act  like  Lot's 
wife  when  Hying  from  danger,  and 
then  rode  slowly  onward  in  the  oppo- 
site direction. 

"  What  a  lolloping  fellow  that  old 
Floyd  is,"  said  Carlotta,  with  just  a 
sparkle  of  mischief  in  her  bright 
eyes. 

Julio  smiled  slighlly. 

''I  dare  say,"  Carlotta  presently 
continued,  by  way  of  making  repara- 
tion, "he's  not  so  bad  when  you 
know  him.  N*etlt  ee  pasf  But  he 
makes  me  die  o'  laughing  to  see  him 
sitting  at  the  theatre  and  staring  at 
you,  Julie,  as  if  he  was  a  stuck  pig. 
And,  when  he  come  to  tea  he  upset 
his  cup  ami  did  n't  say  a  word." 

CJ cuius   is   above   rule.  Where 
grammar  was  concerned,  it  will  have 
been  already  clear  that  Lottie  was  a  ' 
genius. 

She  evidently  wanted  to  hear  Julie 
defend  her  admirer.  Whether  Julie 

would  have  spoken  on  the  subject,  (ur 
whether  she  did  subsequently  speak 
on  it,  she  has  never  told  me  (though 
she  has  told  me  many  things,  and 
from  her  1  have  been  abU;  to  obtain 
many  of  the  connecting  links  of  this 
record),  but  at  that  instant  I  per- 
ceived Mr.  Kaifiuc,  the  master  of  the 
Upper  Middle  DiTision,  fifth  form, 
only  a  few  steps  in  front  of  me, 
engaged  in  conversation  with  three 
ladies  and  a  gentleman.  Tiie  latter 
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Sir  Frederick  Sladen,  and  the  the  batler,  whom,  by  the  way,  U  oo- 

talleet  of  the  three  ladies  was  evi*  can  to  me,  we  used  to  call  Trusty 

dently,  by  the  likeness.  Sir  Freder-  Jim,  I  forget  why,  but  I  think  be- 

iok's  mother.   Being  out  of  bounds,  canse  he  used'to  inform  my  tntor  of 

I  was  forced  to  '*  shirk  "  into  a  shop  anything  going  wrong  in  the  house 
until  the  danger  (Mr.  Karfax,  tlio  that  was  likely  to  get  himself  person- 
Strictest  muster  at  iIoly^<ha*le,  with  ally  into  trouble  —  Trusty  Jim  called 

one  exception,  ]>eing  the  danger)  liad  out  — 

passed.  Luckily  for  me,  he  and  his  ""Two  gents  come  to  see  you.  One 
party  turned  and  came  up  hill,  not  in  a  fturiner,  and  a  stoutii^h,  tine-look* 
the  direction  of  Holysliade,  and  they  ing  gent,  with  a  message  from  your 
went  by  the  window  of  the  shop  into  fhther  Aas  is  weny  in^rtant ;  and 
which  I  had  retired,  meeting  Carlotta  they  must  see  you  'm^utly 
and  Julie,  the  former  blushing  deep*  "  Where  are  they>  Trusty?"  I  in- 
ly, the  latter  looking  very  sedate.  quired,  anxiously. 

I  was  astonished  to  see  that  the  I  foresaw  an  excuse  for  leave  oul 

only  sign  of  recognition  of  the  sisters  of  live  o'clock  school, 

made  by  Sir  Frctlcrick,  as  he  passed  "  They  're  about  somewhere,"  re- 

theni  with  an  elegautly-dressed  young  plied  Trusty  Jim,  vaguely.      1  told 

lady  on  his  arm,  was  a  fAmiliar  and  *em  Aas  you  *d  be  out  again  at  six, 

half-patronizing  nod,  evidently  in-  and  they  said  haa  they'd  call  again, 

tended  to  be  unseen  by  his  fidr  com-  and  I  wam't  to  let  you  go  without 

panion,  who  regarded  I«ottie  and  seeing 'em.*' 

Julie  with  supreme  disdain.  A  most  important  message  from  my 

This  movement  of  his  caused  me  father.    Mv  curiosity  was  aroused, 

to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  her  face,  when,  Fortunately  I  was  not  called  upon  to 

surprised  out  of  myself,  I  exclaimed  exhibit  ni}'  knowledge  of  my  lesson, 

to  the  shoi>woman,  by  whose  counter  for,  what  with  furtively  looking  at 

1  was  taking  refuge—  '  my  watch, straiuiug  my  ears  to  catch 

Why,  it's  Alice  t "     *  the  very  first  stroke  of  the  hour  by 

It  was.  Alice  Comberwood  on  Sir  the  old  sohool-yard  clock,  and  trying 

Frederick  Sladen's  arm.  *to  see  if  there  might  be  two  strangers 

As  I  could  not  without  personal  walking  about  outside,  I  could  be- 

risk,  on  account  of  Mr.  Karfax,  issue  stow  but  very  little  attention  on  my 

from  my  concealment,  1  was  o1)liged  book, 

to  let  this  opportunity  slip  of  greet-  At  last  the  hour  struck, 

ing  Alice,  and  inquiring  alter  Austin.  Pell-mell  we  hustled  one  anotlier 

I  had  not  time  now  to  bid  gooil-bye  out  of  school  (being  punctual  to  a 

to  Julie,  f^a  Karfax  had  quitted  his  second  in  leaving),  and,  detaching 

party  and  was  fiist  approaching  be-  myself  from  the  crowd,  I  hurried  to 

hind  me  en  route  for  the  school,  where  my  tutor^s. 

he  was  as  much  wanted  at  five  o'clock  The  two  gents,"  said  Trusty  Jim, 

as  I.    Only  with  a  diflference.  "  Aar  now  in  your  room." 

I  fled  before  his  face,  and  reached  My  heart  beat  fast  as  I  ascended 

my  tutor's  in  time  to  fetch  my  books,  the  staircase,  for  I  had  an  undefinable 

As  I  was  running  out  of  the  house,  dreatl  of  some  misfortune. 

iT«b«OonttaiMd.] 
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HEAUTONTIMOBOUMENOS. 

BT  B.  9.  T. 
I. 

Lo,  at  length  thoa  art  alone 

In  a  quiet  room  by  night ; 
For  an  hour  thy  soul 's  thine  own, 

Thou  hast  rest  and  warmth  and  light. 

Rest  thcc,  heart  men  cannot  read. 

Lav  it  bv,  thy  vti^xxX  of  need  : 
Let  hU  stubs  aud  scratches  bleed 
Till  their  aching  pass  away. 

n. 

Hast  thou  cast  down  righteous  seed 
Sorrowing,  on  the  doubtful  way, 

On  to  whore  all  shadows  load 

Darkening  to  tlie  full  death-gray  ? 

Thou  hast  sinned  and  sinned  again  ; 

Wherefore  take  home  all  the  pain, 

Every  curious  pang  that  flies 

From  foul  lips  and  haggard  eyes, 

Cursing  tliy  weak  help  in  need. 

Let  all  bleed,  let  all  bleed, 
Till  the  smart  be  passed  away. 

m. 

« 

Did  they  prove  thy  coat  of  mail  ? 

Yes,  they  stung  home  heartily. 
.  Yet  thy  hoart  did  not  (juito  fail. 

And  they  drew  no  curse  nor  cry. 
And  thoy  meant  thee  no  great  ill, 
Not  knowing  thine,  or  their  own  will ; 
Couldst  thou  tell  them  all  thy  mind. 
They  would  sorrow  and  be  kind. 
Say  no  word  and  take  no  heed, 
Let  all  bleed,  let  all  bleed, 

All  will  bleed  away. 

nr. 

Grows  it  slack,  thy  oord  of  fhte  ? 
Does  thy  well-wheel  creaking  roll? 

Has  the  grasshopper  his  weight 
On  the  fidntnesB  of  thy  soul? 
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Arc  thy  heaving  sides  well  torn 
With  the  rowel  aud  the  thorn, 
Like  the  flanks  of  a  spent  steed, 
That  hath  worn  out  the  long  day  ? 
*  Stand  thon  still  awhile,  and  bleed. 
Let  all  bleed  away. 

V. 

Thou  hast  fallen,  and  must  fall 

Many  a  time  beside  to-tlay. 
For  thoa  art  not  wise  at  all ; 

Verily,  'tis  as  they  sa}-. 
And  they  err  not,  sooming  thee ; 
Since  even  now  tiiey  cannot  see 
All  thon  knoweet,  it  sin  and  need. 

Sit  thee  down,  breathe  thoughtAil  breath. 

Thou  must  smart,  but  not  to  death* 
Thou  must  work  and  bleed 

Yet  awhile,  for  many  a  day. 


AGAINST  DARWINISM. 

Fbok  ▲  Phtsiciaii's  Standpoimt. 

'  bt  gbo.  k.  kelloqo,  k.  d. 

The  theory  of  natural  selection  The  respect  in  whicii  naturalists 

uiukes  a  workshop  of  Nature.    It  bold  real  collaborators  has  made 

introduces  the  human  element, — the  them  slow  at  taking  up  the  cudgels 

cnt-and-try  principle.  Nature  is  pre-  against  Darwin.  Alarmed  theologi* 

seated  as  feeling  her  way,  .dropping  ans  have  spoken  with  some  force,  but 

an  imperfection  here,  and  stealing  an  they  have  been  bewildered  by  his  ar^ 

advantage  there.    Its  ftmdamental  ray  of  fhcts,  with  which  they  could 

thought  is  embodied  in  the  couplet,  not  grapple.   And  it  is  a  foregone 

conclusion  by  the  public  that  they* 

I  wouidnotp«>veunprcj.<ucodcritics. 

Some  quasi-seientists,  closet-natural- 

It  admits  nowhere  that  perfection  in  ists,an<l  nieta[>hy8ician8  have  given  in 

generals  or  details  which  most  so  their  allogianee  to  the  new  cosinogo 

freely  accept.    Darwin's  cosmogony  ny.    The  hypothesis  has  done  much 

is  interesting  as  an  efi'ort  to  elaborate  to  demoralize  the  suh-scientific  mind, 

creation  on  a  single  stricLl^-  human  This  is  marke<i  in  the  ilippancy  with 

idea.   He  has  explored  the  whole  which  the  laws  of  life  are  discussed 

field  of  animate  nature  for  the  enri-  by  men  whose  knowledge  of  nature 

ous  fects  with  which  he  supports  his  is  bounded  by  some  ferrn  and  kitch- 

theoiy.  •  en-garden  generalitiea. 
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Sir  Charles  Lyell  early  threw  the 
mantle  of  his  geological  protection 
about  this  theoij,  sinoe  it  seemed  to 
give  support  to  his  anti-catastrophic 
theory  of  geology,  which  has  hitherto 
gained  but  few  adherents  among 
practical  geologists.  Physical  theo- 
rists give  Darwinism  some  qiialified 
assent,  as  likely  to  supplement  their 
own  views. 

The  origin  of  species  this  theorist 
aserilios  to  natural  selection,  t.  e.  a 
supposed  tciulency  in  species  to  vary 
in  the  struggle  for  life  through  indi- 
vidoal  competition,  or  from  change 
of  soil,  climate,  or  other  circum- 
stances. He  derives  the  term  nata- 
ral  selection  from  artificial  selection, 
as  practised  by  breeders,  who  per- 
petuate and  intensify  any  desired 
variation,  by  preserving  such  only  as 
show  the  features  the}'  wish.  Any 
variation,  however  slight,  if  advan- 
tageous to  the  individual,  will  result 
in  increased  progeny  through  a  long- 
er life.  The  descendants  inheriting 
the  peculiurity  will  at  last  supplant 
the  original  form.  The  development 
thns  of  one  species  from  another 
woidd  be  by  insensible  degrees,  and 
would  involve  the  lapse  of  ages. 
Thoogh  it  has  not  oocnrred  during 
the  historical  period,  Mr.  Dandn 
conceives  this  to  be  the  course  of 
develc^ment,  as  slight  variations  are 
obserN-ed  in  nature. 

Naturalists  admit  the  tendency  to 
individual  variation.  They  have  de- 
nied, hitherto,  that  the  limits  of  a 
species  have  Ijecn  passed,  even  in 
domestication.  Tiie  test  of  species 
is  jierinanency  of  form  in  nature,  and, 
in  general,  the  sterility  of  hybrids. 
The  offspring  of  the  most  diverse 
domestic  varieties  are  fertile,  and  the 
permanency  of  form  In  nature  is  al- 
most absolute. 

1  have  careftilly  read  the  descrip- 


tion of  a  thousand  species,  drawn  by 
Linnaeus  and  other  old  authors,  over 
a  century,  ago.  These  agree  in  the 
minutest  particulars  with  the  same 
species  as  they  exist  to-day.  I  have 
many  small  shells  from  the  bliiff- 
alluWum  of  tin-  Mississippi  Valley. 
This  hundred  feet  of  fine  silt  was  de- 
posited when  the  whole  Northwest 
was  under  water,  a  period  antedatijig 
the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers. 
These  little  snails  agree  perfectly,  in 
every  wrinkle,  tootli,  and  whorl,  with 
the  species  in  the  same  region  to- 
day. 

Does  this  look  like  a  variation  of 
species  in  a  state  of  nature?  Here 
the  time,  essentially  incalculable,  at 

least  two  hundred  thousand  years, 
shoidd  be  sufficient  to  afford  evidence 
of  variation  in  species.  But  duration 
is  infinite,  and  Mr.  Darwin,  finniliar 
with  such  facts  as  the  aVtove,  makes 
no  account  of  millions  of  years.  I 
will  not  gainsay  him  in  this  at  i>res- 
ent,  sa\  e  to  show  the  amount  of  neg- 
ative testimony-  he  ignores.  This 
n^ative  evidence  is  greater  than 
that  which  has  established  many 
views  in  science,  such  as  the  efficien- 
cy of  lightning  conductors,  the  evi- 
dence for  which  is  entirely  n^;ative, 
being  drawn  from  a  very  short  period 
of  trial.  The  theory  of  the  primitive 
elements,  tlie  rock  on  which  chemis- 
try rests,  is  grounded  on  the  nega- 
tive testimony  th;d  we  have  been 
imable  to  resolve  tliem  into  any  sim- 
pler expression. 

[  Darwin  claims  to  have  discovered 
a  law  of  Nature,  and  challenges 
human  history'  and  the  whole  human 
record.  He  would  tlius  rMrict  us 
to  metaphysical  grounds  and  the 
Darwinian  range  of  Ikots.  This  is 
unihir ;  yet  the  position  is  accepted. 
The  attempt  will  be  made  to  show 
his  oondusioDS  illogical,  or  that  ai^ 
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other  law  than  his  may  be  deduced  forms  of  inanimate  matter.  These, 
from  his  facts.  followed  in  the  light  of  careiUl  ex- 
The  derelopment  theory,  the  out-  periment  and  legitimate  indnctioii, 
growth  of  the  more  oomplex  from  haye  onhninated  in  the  selenoe  of 
the  simpler  fbrma,  though  not  fob-  chemistry,  which  in  the  last  eighty 
mally  enunciated  in  his  earlier  writ-  years  has  created  the  world  anew  to 
ings,  Darwin  has  accepted  in  its  human  thoughlf.  Through  these  anal- 
details,  and  reiterated  in  his  "  De-  ogics,  all  forms  of  lifeless  matter  are 
scent  of  Man."  It  illustrates  in  the  readily  grouped.  These  forms,  as 
individual  the  supposed  law  of  life,  in  animated  natiu-e,  approach  each 
This  theory  claimed  geology  as  its  other  by  insensible  degrees.  The 
chief  witness.  Darwin,  with  more  elements  tbemselyes  are  thus  bound 
sagacity,  reflises  to  admit  geology  as  together.  One  fhmily  we  designate 
a  competent  witness.  He  is  then  as  metals,  having  many  ftatores  in 
strong,  haying  the  unnombered  anal-  common.  The  metals  are  again  sub- 
ogies  in  animate  nature  at  his  com-  divided.  Such  resemblances  led  the 
mand  ;  and  straightway  community  alchemists  to  attempt  the  transmuta- 
offonns  points  to  relationship  or  com-  tion  of  the  metals.  This  philosophy 
inanity  of  descent.  And  now,  that  was  founded  on  a  single  misconcej)- 
creation  is  not  restricted  to  the  Dar-  tion,  —  community  of  origin  based  on 
winian  plan,  I  shall  attempt  to  show,  community  of  form.  Tiiey  were  led 
Let  us  canvass  the  bearing  and  more  and  more  astray  by  the  very 
force  of  analogies  in  establishing  analogies  wliich  are  now  such  im- 
Nature's  laws.  They  aflbrd  us  the  portant  guides.  I  do  not  underrate 
silver  clew  to  her  labyrinth.  Com-  analogical  reasoning,  which  is  doubt- 
prohendii^  the  planetary  system,  the  less  the  most  natural  and  convincing 
mind  is  prepared  to  believe  that  the  ^movement  of  the  mind  ;  but  I  would 
fixed  stars  are  suns  siurounded  by  insist  that  analogies  be  viewed  from 
satellites.  Without  counter  evidence,  every  point,  and  not  contemplated 
tlie  conclusion  is  legitimate.  In  the  through  a  preconceived  theory  or 
^  world  of  life-forms,  we  perceive  nu-  fancy.  Analogies  in  the  organic 
'  merons  afllnitiea  binding  endless  world  enable  us  to  arrange  the  lifi»- 
'  varieties  into  groups.  As  they  pass  forms  into  orders  and  species.  Com- 
in  review,  the  mind  is  not  strained,  munitj  of  structora  indicates  com- 
moving  easily  from  one  to  another,  monity  of  design:  not  necessarily  the 
These  analogies,  which  we  designate  order  of  growth,  rather  a  oneness  of 
as  relationships,  are  an  essential  plan. 

constitution    of   universal    nature,  In  contemplating  the  multiplicity 

without   which    cosmos   would    bo  of  organic  forms,  the  development 

totally  incomprehensible  to  the  11-  theory"  assumes  the  plan  of  creation 

nite  mind.   Definitely  apprehended  to  be  the  progression  of  the  lower 

and  logically  followed,  they  do  not  into  the  higher  forms.  If  the  testl- 

mislead,  but  viei^ed  through  the  mony  of  geology  be  ruled  out,  the 

hazy  medium  of  some  single  over-  reverse  order  of  development,  the 

mastering  idea,  are  the   fruitful  outgrowth  of  the  simple  from  the 

source  of  error,^the  more  mischie-  complex  forms,  is  just  as  philosophi- 

vons  from  its  supposed  foundation  cal.    The  necessity  of  analogies  in 

in  nature.  Analogies  traveise  the  nature  is  positive,  if  it  is  included  in 
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thp  plan  that  finito  intelligences  shall 
rise  to  the  coni[)rehension  of  creation. 
That  this  is  in  the  plan,  the  existence 
of  such  natures  is,  doubtless,  sullicient 
proof.  Another  necessity  for  analo- 
gies derives  from  this  uniwaal  law  s 
A  severe  simplicity  pervades  or- 
ganio  and  Inorganic  forms.  Thus, 
the  heart,  as  a  single,  elementary  or- 
gan, is  indefinitely  repeated  both  in 
form  and  position ;  the  cell  in  form 
and  mode  of  growth  is  the  same  in 
the  animal  and  vegetable;  the  leaf 
as  an  elemental  t^-pe  is  ever  recur- 
ring ;  the  principle  of  the  lover  per- 
vades the  mechanical  powers  ;  from 
three  primaries,  nature  accomplishes 
all  her  colors  ;  in  chemistry,  there  is 
the  base  and  the  acidifying  principle. 
This  is  the  direct  antipodes  of  the 
senseless  sportiveneas  which  Darwin 
perceives  in  nature. 

This  pasdon  for  making  the  nni- 
Terse  automatic,  strikes  at  the  very 
foondation  of  automatism  by  the  in- 
troduction of  extreme  variability. 
Machinery  would  quickly  stop  if  cogs 
should  sprout. 

Every  stnictural  analojrv  in  or- 
ganic  nature  points  as  sharifly  to  in- 
volution as  to  evolution.  That  many 
species  are  absolutely  disappearing 
from  the  earth,  \vc  have  excellent 
reasons  for  believing.  The  evidence 
of  this  is  tangible,  and  can  be  readily 
collected  from  history.  May  we  not 
then  assume  ttiat  involution  is  the 
law  instead  of  evolution  ?  —  that 
analogies  of  form  and  growth  point 
not  to  community  of  descent,  but  to 
communit}'  of  plan  and  a  single  De- 
signer ?  The  simplicities  of  elemental 
form*  and  the  analogies  of  structure 
point  also  to  limnan  intelligences 
which  shall  mount  up  by  easy  grada- 
tions the  shining  scale  of  creation  to 
the  comprehension  of  its  harmonies 
and  glories. 


Darwin's  hypothesis  strikes  direct- 
ly at  our  faith  in  the  perfection  of 
natural  forms  as  means  to  ends.  A 
dodecahedron  is  built  into  a  wall ;  it 
touches  its  surroundings  on  all  sides  : 
cat  away  any  portion,  and  it  no  long- 
er fills  its  niche.  So  an  animal  or 
plant  is  fitted  in  creation's  temple ; 
Instead  of  being  twelve-sided,  its  re- 
lations are  essentially  infinite,  aad 
it  exactly  fills  its  niche.  Herein 
is  nature's  perfection;  there  is  no 
flaw  or  crevice.  Should  there  be 
any  modification  of  plan  or  form,  it 
ceases  to  fill  its  place  without  a  con- 
sentaneous change  throughout  the 
econom}--  of  nature. 

The  relations  of  an  organism  are 
not  simply  of  place,  but  of  time  also, 
past,  present,  and  future.  They  are, 
as  it  were,  infinite.  Many,  we  may 
and  do  discover.  The  rubber  plant, 
in  tiie  wilds  of  the  Amazon,  filled  for 
ages  its  apparent  place  in  nature. 
By  stem,  root,  leaf,  flower,  fhiit,  it 
held  intimate  and  perfect  relations  to 
surrounding  insect,  vegetable,  and 
animal  life,  and  through  the  soil,  to 
the  ages  which  liad  passed.  Time 
out  of  mind,  however,  it  secreted 
and  i)crlected  a  milky  sap  which 
pointed  to  man.  lvuI)b(T  has  rela- 
tions of  attraction  and  repulsion  to 
all  chemical  agents,  known  or  undis- 
covered. Ages  ago,  nature  foretold, 
in  this  plant,  an  advanced  civilization 
in  a  distant  zone  and  epoch.  Rub- 
ber, indeed,  anticipated  all  chemistry, 
and  it  meets— how  perfectly!  —  a 
mjTiad  needs  of  civilized  life,  vul- 
canization multiplying  interminably 
its  applications.  Could  natural 
selection,  essentially  senseless  in  its 
operations,  which  could  only  bear 
upon  the  pressing,  immediate  neces- 
sities of  a  plant,  thus  in  its  economy 
anticipate  human  destiny?  This 
linking  togethet  of  the  near  and  the 
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remote,  the  antipodes  in  place  and 
time,  is  a  common  feature  inanimate 
and  iuauimatc  nature,  and  is  evi- 
denoe,  at  every  step,  of  perfection 
and  design.  A  book  might  be  filled 
with  the  positive  ftdfilled  hnman  re- 
lations of  organisms.  These  cannot 
be  the  result  of  the  narrow  and  super- 
ficial contingencies  demanded  by  the 
development  theory.  They  indicate 
that  the  organic  world  of  to-day  was 
primordially  elaborated  perfect  ftom 
the  beginning,  when  each  thing  was 
fitted,  unsusceptible  of  change  with- 
out violence  to  the  whole.  Herein 
is  the  necessity  for  that  invariablencss 
in  specific  fbnns,  perceived  in  nature, 
and  recognized  as  a  law.  Apparent 
exceptions,  such  as  Darwin  presents, 
shock  the  mind  as  things  monstrous, 
and  lacking  the  stability  it  demands 
in  nature. 

Brie^,  I  will  offer  my  view  of  the 
phenomena  of  vnriatioh  among  life- 
forms.  It  looks  in  a  dilfercnt  direc- 
tion from  ]\Ir.  Darwin's,  thougli  based 
on  exactly  the  same  class  of  facts. 
The  normal  operation  of  tlie  laws  of 
life  pertains  to  the  province  of  physi- 
ology', and  we  have  reason  to*  regard 
those  laws  as  fixed  and  unchangeable. 
Organic  nature  is  subject  to  another 
principle,  —  a  tendency  to  degra- 
dation £h  abnormal  or  modified  con- 
ditions. Here  the  laws  are  fixed, 
and  their  exposition  belongs  to 
pathology.  All  variations  may  be 
I  regarded  as  pathological.  Patlio- 
I  logical  conditions  are  endlessly 
Varied.  They  are  slight  or  marked  ; 
fy'w  or  many ;  transient  or  ])erma- 
[  nent ;  immediatel}'  or  distantly  fatal 
to  the  individual.  Whatever  the 
character,  they  point  to  degradation, 
and  are  essentially  the  phenomena 
of  disease.  These  conditions  are 
often  hereditary ;  but  is  such  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  nature  of  that  per- 


# 

manenc}'  in  form  which  we  call 
species?  That  the  laws  of  life  in 
disease  and  in  health  should  touch 
at  m&ny  points,  or  run  parallel  and 
have  many  analogies,  is  not  sur- 
prising. Physiology  and  pathology 
mutually  irradiate  and  confirm  each 
other,  as  do  the  chemist^s  analysis 
and  synthesis.  Plan's  operations 
with  life-forms  and  forces  are  like 
his  experiments  with  life-products. 
There  is  starch  —  a  perfected  organic 
product :  the  chemist  cannot  pro- 
duce this.  But  it  has  a  ten<lency  to 
decadence  by  a  series  of  stei)s  The 
first  is  the  formation  of  sugar ;  the 
second,  of  alcohol;  the  third,  of 
acetic  acid.  At  any  one  of  these 
steps,  we  may  arrest,  for  an  indefinite 
period,  the  •process  of  decadence,  but 
there  is  no  tendenc}'  to  revert  to  the 
primary  condit  ion .  We  cannot  carry 
the  process  backward,  as  we  cannot 
make  water  run  u\)  hill.  We  can 
guide  the  i)rocess,  us  tlie  water,  into 
many  cliniinels,  and  etfect  results 
which  nature  never,  docs.  Man  is 
ellicieut  at  analy  sis,  but  fails  to  imi- 
tate nature's  synthesis.  He  discovers 
her  plan  of  decadence,  but  not  her 
building-up  process.  Has  not  Dar- 
win mistaken  the  decadence  of  life- ' 
forma  for  nature's  plan  of  creation? 

In  experiments  with  life-forms, 
taken  out  of  nature,  they  are  under 
restraint ;  normal  growth  is  ham- 
pered. Conditions  are  induced  in 
their  natiu'c  pathological,  pointing 
to  life-decadence.  Kciiiarkable  re- 
sults arc  thus  obtained,  son)e  of 
which  are  more  or  less  pennanent. 
Breeders  imhice  numberless  types 
and  sub-t^'pcs ;  every  one  is  patho- 
logical. Can  the  method  by  which 
God  made  man  in  His  own  image  be 
shown  in  such  human  processes  as 
engender  a  fat  liver  in  a  goose?  If 
we  pen  the  hog ;  shut  it  away  from 
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exerdse  and  sun ;  change  its  natural 
food,  interfering  with  its  natural  in- 
stincts,  etc.,  we  may  induce  strange 
effects,  and  modify  every  portion  ci 
its  Arame. 

To  arrivf*  at  correct  conclusions 
coiiccrnin*]:  variations  in  animals  and 
plants,  we  must  lirst  discover  how 
the^v  comport  themselves  in  nor- 
mal conditions  wliere  there  are  no 
restrdnts,  which  may  generally  be 
considered  as  the  state  of  nature  or 
permanence ;  secondly,  how  do  these 
same  species  comport  themselves 
in  restraint,  or  in  modified  condi- 
tions, which  may  he  regarded  as  the 
State  of  decadence.  IMainly,  a  spe- 
cies may  be  placed  in  the  best  con- 
dition possible  for  the  exercise  of  all 
its  ftanctions.  Its  condition  is  nor- 
mal, when  all  the  physiological  laws 
of  its  being  are  fiilAUed.  If  influ- 
ences repressing  the  growth  and  pro- 
])agation  of  a  species  are  in  the  as- 
cendant, said  species  must  be  in 
process  of  extinction.  Each  species 
having  essentially  infinite  relations, 
it  is  impossible  to  estimate,  exactl}*, 
what  the  state  of  nature  is.  Jn  the 
main,  we  may  express  our  concep- 
tion of  this  state,  as  the  absence  of 
human  interf)erence.  Many  species 
ha\ing  become  extinct,  there  must 
be  repressing  influences  at  work  in 
nature.  It  may  not  Ite  improbable 
that  variation  of  species  in  nature, 
or  gradual  degradation,  is  nature's 
process  of  effecting  the  extinction 
of  organic  forms.  To  fix  the  limits 
of  the  normal  state  is  diflScult.  So 
is  it  with  the  pathological  conditions. 
These  states  being  opposed,  their  re- 
lations may  be  expressed  by  the 
terms  ])ositive  and  negative.  Such 
iMiliirity  existiiiir  in  life-force,  we 
liave  little  dilliculty  in  recognizing 
the  extremes  of  health  and  disease. 
We  expect  the  greatest  amount  of 


variation  where  human  interflmrence 
occurs.  Pathological  states  may  be 
grave,  or  they  may  be  slight,  point- 
ing to  a  gradual  -extinction.  Varia- 
tions, iin  olving  oi^ans  strictly  \ntal. 
as  heart  or  lungs,  are  grave,  and 
argue  rapid  decadence  ;  those  affect- 
ing superficial  structures  tlo  not  re- 
act to  immediate  disadvantiige.  The 
whole  question  bears  on  changes  in 
individuals  and  not  on  species,  for 
no  species,  as  far  as  known,  has  yet 
changed  in  its  entirety.  80  familiar, 
however,  have  we  become  with  the 
idea  of  specific  variation,  from  its 
continual  iteration,  that  it  is  regard- 
ed as  the  most  common  of  events, 
though  we  have  no  good  reason  to 
believe  it  has  ever  occurred.  Thus 
our  language  and  thought  are  ssd- 
dled  with  a  theory  still  in  debate. 

The  form  described  and  recognised 
as  a  species  is  not  all  that  is  includ- 
ed in  its  elemental  idea  Its  rela- 
tions  are  just  as  projicrly  to  be  em- 
braced ns  any  structure  or  organ. 
The  primitive  relations,  essentially 
infinite,  are  the  surfaces  touching 
Burronnding  nature.  These  take 
hold  of  the  past,  present,  and  fotnre, 
and,  by  interdependences,  upon  every 
other  existence  on  earth.  A  chemi- 
cal is  very  inadequately  represented 
by  its  form,  weight,  crj-stallization, 
and  the  like  qualities.  Its  relations 
must  be  considered.  Its  allinities 
belong  to  it  as  truly  as  its  color  and 
specific  gravity. 

In  the  human  race  only  have  dis- 
eased conditions  been  carefoUy  ob- 
served. I  specially  reflsr  to  consti- 
tutional diseases.  These  are  strictly 
hereditary,  nor  do  they  differ  fVom 
variations  in  animals  and  plants. 
They  affect  vital  organs  no  more 
than  they  do  such  suijerfieial  features 
as  skin,  hair,  and  nails.  Variations 
in  the  latter*  though  real  degrada- 
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tions,  do  not  point  to  the  immediate 
extinction  of  the  individnal.  The 
disproportionate  development  of  a 
part  of  an  organism  is  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  parts  and  is  patho- 
logical, thonjxh  the  proportion  of 
parts  is  not  materially  chanjjed. 
Giants  and  dwarfs  are  pathological, 
since  the  whole  organism  is  abnor- 
mal, and  sniTounding  relations  most 
be  disturbed. 

Superficial  features, — skin,  hair, 
nails,  horn,  eto. — are,  perhaps,  more 
likely  to  varj^  than  interior  struc- 
tures. At  any  rate  such  variations 
do  not  ai)parcntl>'  shorten  litV.  They 
are  oftener  transuiittetl  to  oll'spriug, 
and  become  more  or  less  inteusiiied. 
Abnormal  nutrition  of  superficial 
features  must  detract  ftom  the  nour- 
ishment of  important  organs.  Hence 
considerable  variations  of  life-forms 
in  domestication  must  signally  en- 
croach on  general  vitality.  Investi- 
gations here  do  not  yet  afford  the 
certitude  desired  ;  still  the  impres- 
sion is  wurranled  that  wild  species 
have  a  longer  and  stronger  life,  than 
when  varied  by  domestication.  Va- 
riation is  an  advantage  or  an  injury 
to  vitality;  unless  the  former  can 
be  proved,  the  assumption  of  d^^niF 
dation  holds  good.  If,  then,  varia- 
tion is  a  dc;jjradation,  occurring  at  the 
expense  of  vitality,  the  foundation 
of  the  Natural  Seh'cti<jn  theorv  liives 
way,  this  foundation  being  au  as- 
sumed advantage,  aoeruing  to  the 
individual  fkom  variation,  whereby 
the  varied  form  is  enabled  to  sup- 
plant the  priraai*y.  Unless  a  single 
primary  form  is  identitied,  and  its 
variation  proverl  to  prolong  life, 
.  or  otherwise  increase  its  tenacity, 
there  can  be  no  value  to  the  tlieory. 
By  demonstrating  the  increased  vital- 
izatiou  of  a  single  varied  form,  Mr. 
Darwin  wooldhavedouemore  towards 


establishing  his  theory,  than  by  his 
whole  array  of  curious  fiicts  concern* 

ing  the  variations  of  individuals  in 
domestication.  While  freely  admit- 
ting these  tendeucies,  it  is  denied  that 
Darw  in  has  shown  that  his  hypothesis 
is  probably  Nature's  law.  Willi  lite- 
forms,  aa  with  life-products,  the  <j!;i:ivi- 
tation  is  downward  towards  degra- 
dation. As  the  chemist  has  fhiled 
to  advance  life-products  from  a  lower 
to  a  higher  level,  fsiiore  will  follow  all 
atteni])ts  to  evolve  the  higher  forms ' 
from  the  lower  through  any  process 
of  selection,  natural  or  artilicial.  If 
the  form  inaugurateil  by  nature 
sports  or  varies,  it  nuist  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  co-ordinate  harmony 
of  parts,  whose  resultant  may  be 
designated  as  vitality. 

The  theory  demands  that  a  varia- 
tion shall  be  so  sigiuilly  to  the 
advantajie  of  tlio  individual,  that  it 
shall  at  last  supplant,  through  an 
increased  progeny,  the  entire  spe- 
cies. No  i>ositive  advantage  has 
been  shown  as  respects  longevity  or 
liardiness,  secured  by  variation,  nat- 
ural or  artificial.  Mr.  Darwin  cites 
one  probable  advantage  of  a  single 
variation :  in  the  Italian  bee,  which 
by  its  long  proboscis  is  enabled  to 
extract  honey  from  the  red  clover, 
lie  does  not  show  that  it  is  not  con- 
nected with  greater  disadvantajje. 
He  makes  great  use  of  this  instance, 
however,  and  it  is  the  strongest  ex- 
ample in  his  book.  This  bee  should 
have  been  proved  not  behind  the 
common  insect  in  actlvify,  liardiness^ 
industry,  and  general  instincts.  I 
learn  from  bee-nien  that  the  Italian 
bee  has  failed  to  make  good  its  pres- 
tige. IkMbre  a  |)robability  can  be 
shown  that  it  will  supplant  the  pa- 
rent form,  it  should  contend  with 
the  common  bee  in  a  state  of  nature. 
The  impression  exists  that  varieties 
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in  domesticatloii  are  shorter-liyed 
than  the  wild,  primitiTe  stock. 

To  show  a  oot^Jeotoral  advantage  is 
not  anflident.  It  ia  eaay  to  see  that 

mm  feathers  may  at  times  be  advan- 
tageous to  a  bird  ;  but  if  this  varia- 
tion inteiferes  with  the  normal  nutri- 
tion of  more  important  structures, 
it  is  but  a  disadv  tiutage  iu  nature. 
Facility  in  varying  has  been  shown 
iu  individuals  of  but  few  species,  and 
the  inference  lias  been  drawn  that  the 
tendency  exists  in  all  species.  This 
proneneaa  to  vaiy  ia-Teiy  marked 
in  some  domestic  animals ;  in  oth- 
ers, hardly  observable.  Tlie  latter 
are  long-lived  oonq>ared  with  tito  finv 
mer.  The  aas,  a  closer  type  than  the 
horse,  has  greater  toughness  and 
longevit}'.  The  goose,  which  varies 
but  slightly,  is  long-lived.  The  par- 
rot, though  in  close  confinement, 
varies  little,  and  has  great  longevity. 
The  pea-fowl  and  guinea-hen  are 
hanlier  and  longer-lived  than  the 
chicken.  It  is  difficult  to  identify 
individuals  in  the  wild  state  through 
a  number  of  years,  and  to  discriml- 
Date  the  parent-form  of  many  of  our 
domesMc  animals ;  hence  bnt  few  com- 
parisons can  be  institoted.  Many 
plant-varieties  show  signal  failure  in 
vitalit}*  as  compared  with  the  same 
species  in  nature.  Ve  getation  being 
a  surface-life,  we  should  expect  a 
variation  here  more  enduring  tlian 
among  animals.  If  variation  oceurs, 
as  I  hold,  at  the  expense  of  vitality 
and  hardiness,  there  exists  in  nature 
a  powerful  force  to  perpetuate  origi- 
nal formSf  which  the  advocates  of 
natural  scdeotion  do  not  seem  in  the 
least  to  recognise. 

I  have  suggested  that  aU  varia- 
tions are  of  the  nature  of  constitn- 
Uonal  disease,  induced  by  changed 
conditions,  interferences,  etc.  Such 
conditions  are  strongly  hereditary. 


That  such  tendencies  to  disease  and 
degradation  should  exist,  appears  as 
if  nature  was  self-defeating,  a  thing 
difflcult  to  reconcile  with  the  idea  ci 
beneficence  in  creation's  plan.  Bat 
even  in  the  haman  race,  it  is  |nob- 
able  that  some  failure  of  one  portion 
of  the  organism  ma}'  lead  to  exalta- 
tions of  another.  Many  important 
results  m;iy  thereby  be  secured,  re- 
acting for  the  general  advantage.  It 
is  a  well-observed  physiological  fact, 
that  the  constitutional  disease  lead- 
ing to  the  vertebral  and  cranial  de- 
cadence in  nunchbacks  is  connected 
with  increased  mental  activity.  Great 
Intellectual  powers,  which  so  stfanu- 
late  the  general  progress  of  the  raoe» 
may  have  such  an  origin. 

If  the  tendency  to  diseased  condi- 
tions is,  as  I  believe,  the  cause  of 
the  sportiveness  so  important  to  man, 
observed  among  animals  and  plants 
under  human  direction,  it  is  another 
proof  of  nature's  beneficence. 

Mr.  Darwin  refers  to  certain  varia- 
tions as  examples  of  reversion.  He 
observes  appearances  in  some  domes- 
ticated animals,  resembling  perma- 
nent conditions  in  related  species. 
The  occasional  stripes  in  the  horse 
have  a  faint  likeness  to  those  of  the 
quagga,  and  point,  he  claims,  to  this 
or  some  other  remote  ancestor  with 
analogous  markings.  Numerous  like 
instances  are  given,  involving  such 
semi-vitalized  structures  as  feathers, 
nails,  cuticle,  etc.  His  conclusion 
of  communit}'  of  descent  overlooks 
the  fuct,  that  hy  the  law  of  accretion 
and  growth,  hair,  feathers,  etc.,  vary 
according  to  the  principle  governing 
that  tissue.  These  must  vary,  if  at 
all,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  what 
is  seen  elsewhere  in  the  animal  king-  * 
dom.  1 1  (Mice,  it  is  purely  gratuitous 
to  go  back  interminable  ages  to  find 
a  cause  through  inheritance.  Tliat 
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horny  growths  on  the  hmnan  scalp 
should  be  built  up  in  aooordance  with 
the  law  of  growth  in  horn  is  not 
strange.  They  must  take  on  a 
curved  or  spiral  form.  None  but 
Mr.  Darwin  could  think  of  this  as 
*•  a  reversion." 

This  theorist  cannot  imagine  per- 
manency of  specific  forms,  while  be 
can  leadily  beUere  that  the  principle 
of  inberitanoe  will  slnmber  for  untold 
ages  to  wake  in  some  fireak  of  tissue- 
growth.  Nature  la  a  eevere  eoon- 
onuatf  adhering  closely  to  her  types 
in  cell-growth ;  hence  a  repetition 
maybe  prophesied  in  variations  of 
modes  of  growth  alread}*  shown  pos- 
sible. In  this  way  anomalies  in  bones 
and  arteries,  repeating  normal  forms 
in  other  species,  are  philosophically* 
explained.  Tlie  supernuuierary  or 
abdomiual  mammae  which  have  been 
seen  in  the  human  female,  have  the 
same  insignificance, — a  natural  vari- 
ation of  the  subtegomentary  tissue, 
and  are  no  reminiscence  of  a  prior 
quadrupedal  eadstence.  Pathologists 
could  more  easily  anticipate  the  above 
variation  than  the  displacement  of 
the  human  foot  by  a  linnd,  though 
this,  by  the  theory  of  evolution,  would 
be  far  more  likely  to  occur.  The  very 
closeness  with  which  nature  adiieres 
to  her  types  of  growth,  is  adduced 
as  evidence  of  her  extreme  versatility. 
Why  are  not  the  bestial  attributes  of 
the  mind  oftener  evidenced  in  proof 
of  man's  brutal  rather  than  divine 
origin.  Surely  th^  harmonize  more 
doseiy  with  the  modem  theoiyof  the 
brute  in  us,than  with  the  more  classical 

6  Oeog  iv  r^fuv"  God  in  US,  which  we 
inherit  from  the  piety  or  superstition 
of  our  sires. 

Darwin  dwells  upon  "  sexunl  solec- 
tion."  Here  the  aesthetic  element 
comes  into  plJU",  originating  with  the 
female  (why  wiih  her?).  The  theory 


is,  that  she,  from  qualities  somehow 
pleasing  to  her  eye,  selected  her  mate 
who  gratified  her  with  luogeny  in- 
heritingon  the  malesidethe  attributes 
by  which  slic  was  so  moved.  Securing 
each  time  some  slight  increun  iit  of 
beauty,  in  millions  of  generations  the 
female  worked  out  her  idea  of  mascu- 
line attractiveness.  To  explain  the 
coincidence  of  her  taste  witii  ours, 
Mr.  Darwin  naSvely  suggests  that  the 
elemental  nerve-cell  which  secretes 
thought  is  not  different  in  bird  and 
beast  ft-om  man's.  Thus  the  male 
bird,  with  inherited  strut,  dawdling 
about  his  mate,  spreading  his  beauties 
"all  nliroad"  before  her  doting  and 
gloating  eyes,  is  simpl}'  gratifying  a 
taste  she  inherits  from  a  remote  an- 
cestress. Strangely  enough,  these 
remarkable.  etTects  thus  induced  are 
confined  to  the  lower  orders,  insects, 
fish,  reptiles,  and  bbrds,  while  the 
mammals,  including  man,  seem  to  be 
almost  destitute  of  this  appreciation 
of  artistic  effects.  Doubtless,  the 
elemental  nerve-cell  rests  through  all 
the  mammalian  orders,  appearing' 
here  and  there  in  some^x>teBqueness 
till  it  wakes  again  in  man ;  for  Mr. 
Darwin  claims  that  whiskers,  etc., 
were  so  elaborated. 

To  sum  up :  Organic  forms  have 
two  opposite  tendencies:  to  normal 
growth,  and  to  disease,  or  abnormal 
growth.  These  grade  insensibly  into 
each  other;  extremes  of  divergence, 
however,  are  recognisable.  A  spe- 
cies in  nature  is  the  healthfUl  form ; 
any  deviation  is  degradation.  Per* 
manence  of  foi-m  is  normal ;  variation 
abnormal.  Variation  may  be  super- 
nutrition  of  a  part,  by  vital  law,  at  the 
expense  of  other  structures.  It  may 
be  in  the  direction  of  atrophy,  a  di- 
rect wasting.  Snpernutrition  of  all 
the  parts,  or  polysarka,  is  unfavora- 
ble to  life,  and  essentially  a  degra<lu- 
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Uoa.  Snpermifritioii  in  the  veget-  Bat  quadrapedal  germs  inherited  hf 

able  worid  leada  to  podtiTe  sterility,  man  through  billions  of  genersHons  I 

Pathological  conditions  must  be  noui^  If  the  atomic  constitution  of  mat* 

ished ;  the  individual  vitality  is  im-  ter  exists,  such  divisions  and  dilu- 

paired  in  exact  proportion  to  the  im-  tions  as  aboTS  indicated  are  simfdy 

portance  of  tlie  tissue  affected,  and  absurd. 

its   derivative    influence   on   other      Tlie  expense  to  sn'once  in  tlie  ad- 

struetures ;  and  they  are  inln  ritcd.  mission  of  Darwin's  livi)otlie.sos  is 

TIk'  iiilieritance  of  undoubted  degra-  the  negation  of  liislory,  and  the  eu- 

dations,  tlie  rt'seniblanees  presented  tire  reconstruction  of  geology.  Ilis- 

iu  the  diilereut  steps  of  degradation  tory  says,  "  Bring  one  fact  to  sustain 

of  life-forms,  and  in  their  greater  or  your  theory."   Darwin  replies,  "  All 

less  permanency,  to  the  history  of  history  is  but  a  second  on  the  dial  of 

domestic  varieties,  may  well  lead  to  time."  "  One  /ace,"  demands  geolo- 

susplcion  of  Darwin's  views.  gy,    from  our  great  koftut  sidevs. 

It  is  not  insisted  that  every  slight  Bring  from  the  grave-yards  of  the 
variation,  as  baldness,  leads  to  ex-  past  a  single  bone  or  periwinkle  in 
tinction  of  form ;  but  it  is  patholo-  a  transition  state."  "  Your  records 
gical,  is  transmitted  and  intensified  are  but  shreds ;  the  whole  coal  for*  ^ 
by  inheritance.  A  condition  ensues  mation  is  one  leaf  caufrht  in  the  mud 
like  the  artificial  variation  of  animals  from  the  billions  swei)t  away  on  the 
and  i)lants.  It  also  a(lo(]iiateIy  rep-  autunni  gale.  Tiie  Devonian  and  Si- 
resents  the  occasional  variations  of  lurian  rocks,  with  their  manv  well- 
individuals  in  the  feral  state.  If,  marked  groups,  are  but  a  little  ooze 
then,  all  the  variations  we  see  are  dried  up  on  the  shores  of  one  or  two 
pathological,  the  assumption  of  ad-  of  the  myriad  oceans  which  have 
vantage"  so  essential  to  natural  se-  passed,  leaving  no  trace.  The  geo- 
lection,  logically  disappears.  logical  record  is  so  imperfect,  it  can- 

This  theory,  the  idlest  that  ever  not  for  a  moment  invalidate  the  great 

exercised  a  philosopher,  plays  fast-  law  of  nature  I  have  discovered.  My 

and-loose  with  facts.   The  hercdita-  theory  admits  no  past  epochs.  It 

rinessof  malformations  is  dwelt  upon,  explodes  the  old  humbug  of  succes* 

and  exalted  into  permanence,  while  sive  creations.    It  admits  but  the 

the  known  permanence  of  specific  present  order  of  things,  the  iniper- 

forms  is  underrated.    It  sees  no  dif-  0('i)tible  outgrowth  of  all  the  past, 

fieulty  in  a  "genimule"  transmitting  There  was  but  one  creation,  nor  was 

itself  by  germination  in  a  latent  state  this  an  order  of  tilings.    It  was  not 

for  millions  of  generations,  as  in  the  a  whale,  a  herring,  or  a  lingula  ;  it 

abdominal  maunnai.    We  recall  the  was  a  cell,  —  a  germinating-point. 

burlesque  of  Richter's  pangenetic  This  was  the  creation,  and  there  was 

Adam,  addressing,  in  rebuke  or  en-  but  one ;  this  was  the  only  genesis, 

couragement,  his  populous  germs,  That  cell,  launched  by  the  great  Pri- 

representing  all  coming  peoples,  arts,  mal  Cause,  received  one  ii^junotlon, 

sciences,  etc.  *  Be  frnitftal  and  multiply.'  Then  it 

Twenty  crossings  bury  the  strong-  was,  '  the  morning  stars  sang  togeth- 

est  raoe-t3*pe    The  most  pronounced  cr';  and  the  burden  of  their  song 

African    blood   thus  diluted   is  a  was,  'Struggle  for  life;  root,  little  • 

grain  of  salt  in  a  hogshead  of  water,  cell,  or  die.' " 
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**I  don't  sec  what  docs  ail  this  I M  go  to  an^' one  that  could  cure  him 

child,"  said  licpzibah  Collin,  as  she  if  it  was  one  of  the  Salem  witphes," 

walked  wearily  up  and  down  the  floor  aatd  HeptibBb,  i  n  (iuite  a  heathenish 

Tainlj  trying  to  hush  to  rest  her  manner. 

little,  moaning,  sictdy  baby.  **0,  ^^OHepsibahl"  said  Aunt  Clem- 
dear  I  Nothing  seems  to  do  him  any  entina,  shocked,  "  you  would  surely 
good,  and  I 'm  e'en  a'raost  clear  beat  never  ask  for  assistance  from  a  ser- 
out.  Sometimes  I  'most  wish  he  was  vant  of  the  author  of  evil, —  not  that, 
at  rest,  for  he  don't  seem  to  have  I  believe  in  witeheraft,  of  rdiirse." 
notliiug  before  liiiu  but  sutfering  and  Ilcpzibah  cU'clnred  that  she  would. 
•  ■  trouble  ;  "  and  the  poor  young  mother  If  it  would  do  her  darling  any  good, 
dropped  on  a  seat  and  cried  at  last,  she  added,  she  might  look  farther 
overcome  with  weariness  and  anxiety,  than  the  servant,  —  a  q)eech  so  awfhl, 
Do  take  the  child  for  a  fSew  minntes,  that  nothing  was  left  to  Aunt  Clem- 
Aunt  Clementina ;  I  most  rest  a  Ut-  entina.bnt  to  mentally  credit  such  an 
tie  bit."  Aunt  Clementina  Coffin,  improper  remark  to  Hepzibab's  Fol-  • 
a  stately  lady  of  fifty-five  or  so,  in  ger  blood,  and  pass  over  the  matter 
a  flowered  short  gown  and  quilted  in  dignified  silence, 
petticoat,  laid  down  lu  r  knitting,  and  The  branch  of  the  Coffins  to  whic  h 
tendcrh'  lilting  the  wailing  baby  in  Aunt  Clenienlina  and  her  nephew 
her  arms,  began,  to  pace  up  and  down  Captain  Ezra  Cotfin  belonged,  were  a 
the  floor.  family  of  some  pretensions.  They 

I  can't  see  what  does  ail  him,"  were  wont  to  trace  back  to  that  Dev- 

said  poor  Hepzibah.  *<Till  he  was  onshire  race  which  were  at  home  when 

six  months  old,  you  know  he  was  as  the  Conqueror  came.  They  hod  come 

healthy  a  bab}-  as  there  was  on  the  to  America  at  an  early  periotl,  and 

Cape,  and  when  he  was  six-  montlis,  were  Puritans  in  grain,  and  seholMrly 

to  aday,  he  began  to  l»e  pi-aking  and  in  their  tastes.     Aunt  Clenientinu 

miserable,  and  h.  's  kept  on  ever  since,  and  Captain  Ezra  were  the  last  of 

There  wau't  never  no  reaaou  for  it  their  stock.    Ezra  was  the  only  child 

that  I  coold  see."  of  Miss  Coffin's  only  brother,  and  she 

The  slightest  possible  ftown  con-  had  brought  him  up.  It  had  been  a 

tracted  Annt  Clementina's  smooth  sore  trial  to  her  when  Ezra  married 

forehead.   Hepzibah's  grammar  was  pretty  Hepzibah  Folger. 

alwa}  s  a  trial  to  the  lady  ;  but,  though  In  the  first  place,  Hepzibah  came 

she  had  been  a  school-mistress,  with  of  the  Nantucket  Folgers,  who  were 

a  self-e'ontrol  almost  supcrhnuKin,  she  well  known  to  have  a  sort  of  wild 

refrained  li'om  correcting  her  nephew's  strain  in  the  blood,  leading  llieiu 

wife.  every  now  and  then  to  do  and  say 

I  never  could  see  what  ailed  the  things    quite  uulike  otiier  people." 
dear  child  myself,  Hepzibah.  We  can  They  were  not  apt  to  be  **  forehand- 
only  consider  it  as  a  mysterious  dis-  ed."  The  men  were  given  to  nui- 
pensation  of  Providence."  ning  and  roaming  about  the  world, 
«•  Dispensation  or  no  dispensation,  and  though  it  was  said  that  some  of 
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them  were  very  "  knowing,"  poor  taken  care  of  Captain  Ezra  when  a 

Hoi)zibnli  liad  alwa3's  been  a  terri-  bal»\  ,  and  there  seemed  no  reason 

ble  little  dunce.    She  would  use  bad  wh}-  she  miglit  not  live  to  see  his 

English,  and  she  cared  nothing  for  grandchildren, 

books,  not  even  for  Clarissa  or  Sir  Jake  Macy  is  outside,"  she  said 

Charles  Grandison.  to  Hepzibah.     He  wants  his  pay  for 

Aunt  Clementina  worshipped  Sir  the  bloe-fish  we  had  last  week." 

Charles,  and  it  was  said  that  she  had  **  I  have  paid  him,"  said  Hepeibah, 

never  married  because  none  of  her  indignant. 

suitors  came  up  to  the  ideal  which  "  You 'd  best  see  him  yonrself," 

she  had  formed  on  the  model  of  the  said  Keturah  ;  and  then,  as  the  door 

-  exemplary  baronet.    It  was  even  ru-  closed   behind   Ilepzibah,  Keturah 

mored  that  ^he  had  of  her  own  will  turned   to   Miss  Coffin,   her  eyes 

altered  her  baptismal  name  of  Clem-  sparkling  vqry  like  a  snake's, 

eacy  to  Clementina,  after  the  admi-  ^  What  did  I  tell  yon.  Clemency 

rable  heroine  of  her  ikvorite  volume.  Coffin?*'  she  said  in  a  shrill  whisper. 

Aunt  Clementina,  orthodox  as  she  **What  did  I  tell  jon  when  yon 

was,  was  looked  upon  on  the  Cape  as  tooM  lecture  old  Lyddy  Russell 

a  sort  of  heretic.    She  professed  about  going  to  meeting?   What  did 

*    utter  disbelief  in  ghosts  and  witches.  I  tell  you,  Clemency  Coffin?" 

Down  low  on  the  Cape  the  ancient  Now,  when   Keturah  called  her 

ideas  lingered  longer  than  in  other  *'  Clemency,"  Miss  Coffin  shook  in 

regions,  and  more  than  one  respecta-  her  shoes,  for,  strong-minded  as  she 

ble  member  of  society,  in  later  times  professed  to  be  in  the  matter  of 

than  Aunt  Clementina's,  stood  in  ghosto  and  witdiesf  she  was  no  sort 

dread  of  witchcraft.  of  match  for  her  old  nurse,  who, 

Captain  Ears  was  a  sailor,  and  though  she  was  a  church-member, 

therefore  not  quite  such  a  Sadducee  had,  nevertheless,  a  strong  flavor  of 

as  his  Aunt.    And  as  for  Hepzibah,  the  heathen  savage  in  her  composi- 

she  would  have  a  horseshoe  nailed  tion,  and  had  a  leaning  towards  the 

over  the  door,  and  shuddered  with  dark  superstitionB  of  her  mother's 

mingled  fear  and  disgust  whenever  race. 

old  Lyddy  Russell  crossed  her  path.  Keturah  had  seen  spirits  herself, 
As  Hepzibah  sat  resting  her  weary  but  she  stood  in  no  fear  of  these  be- 
head on  the  table,  and  Aunt  Clemen-  ings,  of  whose  reality  she  was  per* 
tina  walked  up  and  down  with  the  suaded ;  wliereas  Miss  Clementina, 
moaning  baliy,  the  door  opened  and  'like  many  other  people  who  profess 
Keturah  came  into  the  room.  Ketu-  the  greatest  contempt  for  ifhosts, 
rah  was  one  of  those  mysterious  old  was,  nevertheless,  secretly  very  much 
creatures  who  are  still  to  l)c  found  afraid  of  them. 

now  and  then  around  those  regions,  She  made  an  effort,  however,  to 

and  who  are  said  to  be  "  part  In-  hold  her  own. 

dian."    They  never  seem  to  grow  "These  are  all  foolish  notions, 

any  older.*  Their  hair  keeps  black,  Keturah,"  she  said  with  dignity.  "I 

and  their  eyes  retain  the  subtle,  half«  should  think  the  Christian  privileges 

hidden  fin,  when  they  are  older  than  and  the  education  you  have  had — " 

any  one  knows.  Keturah  had  tended  "  Education  I "  said  Keturah,  with 

Hiss  Coffin's  childhood;  she  had  unspeakable  scorn.    «'When  folks 
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gets  educated  to  tiiat  point  that  they 
can't  beliere  what  they  see  with  their 
own  eyes,  onlesa  some  one  in  a  book 

tells  them  they  may,  I  think  they 'd 
better  begin  to  be  ignorant.  If  I'd 
told  Ilepzibah,  she  M  have  been  to 
Lyddy  before  this,  and  she  would  n't 
have  forgiven  yon  in  a  hurry  for  bring- 
ing this  sickness  on  the  innocent, 
after  all  the  warning  you  had.  But 
I'll  make  no  fuss  in  the  family,  I 
know  very  well  what  I  '11  do.** 

"Ketofahl  Ketarahr*  said  Miss 
Clementum,  catdiing  at  her  skhrt 
as  the  old  woman  was. 'going  sway. 

It  isall  nonsense,  to  be  snre ;  bat 
—hot  if  3roa  see  Lyddy,  yon  might 
give  her  that  brown  satin  petticoat 
of  mine.  It  wonkL  help  to  warm 
her  this  winter,  poor  old  creature ! " 
said  the  lady,  bent  on  keeping  up 
appearances. 

"  Petticoat  indeed  !  "  retorted  Ke- 
turah,  her  eyes  snapping  like  live 
coals.  »*It'8  too  late  for  that.  I'll 
petticoat  her ; "  and  with  this  vague 
and  mysterious  threat  of  vengeance, 
she  slid  ont  of  the  room. 

Hepsibah  returned,  and  finaUy 
hilled  her  snifering  little  one  to  an 
uneasy  slumber,  when  Hiss  Coflfai 
resumed  her  knitting,  and  attempted 
to  tranquillize  her  mind  by  the  peru- 
sal of  Pope's  Essay  on  Man.  Ketu- 
rah,  when  she  left  the  sitting-room 
for  the  kitchen,  seemed  to  have  made 
up  her  mind  to  some  dofinite  course 
of  action.  She  went  to  the  chimney 
cupljoard,  and  from  its  farthest  re- 
cesses drew  out  au  irou-bouik.1  oak 
box,  and  opened  it  with  a  key  which 
she  always  wore  about  her  neck. 
Greatly  indulged  as  the  ColBn  chil- 
dren had  been  by  Keturah,  none  of 
them  had  ever  seen  the  inside  of  this 
bos.  Though  to  ordinary  eyes  its 
contents  would  have  seemed  hardly 
moie  precious  than  the  hoard  of  a 


tame  erow,  Ibr  Keturah  It  held 
treasures  which  she.  did  not  care  that 
otiier  eyes  than  her  own  should  see. 

There  was  no  money  except  a  Queen 
Anpe's  guinea,  with  a  hole  in  it,  for 
Keturah  was  too  Indian  to  be  able 
to  save  anything ;  but  there  was  a 
necklace  of  wampum,  a  string  of 
gold  beads,  and,  strange  to  sa}-,  a 
bundle  of  long  black  hair  still  at- 
tached to  the  scalp,  which  had  once 
adorned  the  head  of  a  Seneca  war- 
rior, who  had  fallen  by  the  hand  of 
Eeturah's  grandfhther  in  some  long- 
ibigotten  fend.  Keturah  herself  was, 
in  the  main, '  a  Idndly  old  creature, 
and  could  never  be  induced  to  kill  a 
chicken  with  her  own  hand ;  but  she 
treasured  this  relieas  you  would  your 
grandfather's  commission,  signed  by 
u  Qo:  Washington,"  or  the  medal  your 
father  .brought  home  fh)m  later  bat- 
tles. 

Then  there  was  a  little  bag  made 
of  woodohuck  skin,  and  containing 
the  mischief  ouly  knows  what  potent 
charms  and  spells,  seeing  that  it  had 
been  the  great  medidne"  of  a  cer- 
tain ancestor  of  Ketorah's,  who,  in 
his  day,  had  been  a  pow-wah  of  for^ 
midable  abiUties.  All  his  skUl  bad 
not,  however,  availed  to  save  him 
ftora  the  Mohawk  scalping-knife, 
when  he  had  advised  his  people  to 
refuse  tribute  to  the  "  Romans  of  the 
Now  "World,"  promising  them  the  pro- 
tection of  his  fa^uiliar  spirits.  But  the 
American  Romans  had  cart'd  no  more 
for  the  medicine  of  the  i)ow-\vah  than 
the  ancient  Romans  for  the  terrors  of 
the  Etrurian  priesthood. 

The  descendants  of  this  village 
Hampden  had,  however,  continued 
to  hold  his  memory  in  respect,  and 
his  medicine  bag  had  come  down  to 
Keturah,  who  was  the  last  of  the 
stock. 

Ah  1"  she  thought  to  herself,  if 
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I  only  kne^  bow  to  nse  that,  I  dare 
say  I'd  be  a  match  for  Lyddy  llw^- 
scll  herself ;  but  most  likely  the  devil 
of  the  white  folks  is  stronger  than 
the  Indian  devil,  and  if  T  rould  raise 
him  lie  miLiht  be  more  than  a  mateli 
even  for  my  li^randfather.  A;^  for  me 
I  snj)i>ose  I 'm  too  mnch  Indian  to 
call  np  the  one,  and  too  mneh  wiiite  in 
me  to  be  minded  by  the  other ;  but 
I '11  be  even  witb  you,  that  I  wiU," 
said  Eeturah,  gathering  her  forces 
to  resist  the  evil  one  after  her  fash- 
ion, and  shaking  her  clenched  hand 
at  the  image  of  Satan  in  her  own 
mind.  "  Ye  can 't  scare  me,  ye  spite- 
fa\  critter! "  Atul  with  this  defiance 
she  slipped  into  her  pocket  a  little 
paper  ii.ircel,  locked  up  her  treasures, 
and  resumed  her  work  of  peeling  and 
cutting;  ni>plcs  to  dry. 

Pre^^ently  a  man's  step  sounded  on 
the  broad  stone  at  the  outer  door, 
and  in  came  Captain  Ezra  Collin,  of 
the  schooner  Colony.** 

He  was  a  handsome  man,  of  gal- 
lant presence  and  bearing,  witb  dark 
hair,  g^t  brown  eyes,  and  a  resolute 
mouth. 

"  Well,  Keturah,"he8aid,  "how's 

the  baby?** 

"  It 's  worse,*'  said  Keturah,  lacon- 
ically ;    and,  what's  more,  it  keeps 

on  Lrctting  worse." 

The  tears  came  into  the  Captain's 
eyes,  for  he  worsliii)pe<l  his  little  sou 
with  that  intense  clingiui^  affiH'tiou* 
which  many  men  feel  for  their  chil- 
dren. 

"I—I  wiU  try  to  say.^God's  wiU 
be  done,"  he  said,  but  tiiere  was  a 
sob  in  the  words. 

"  You'd  better  say  Ljrddy  Russell's 
and  the  devil's  will,  Ezra  Coffin," 
said  Keturah,  drawing  near  to  him, 
and  emphasizing  every  word  with 
her  long  brown  finger;  "it's  her 
doing." 


"Pooh!"  said  Captain  Ezra;  bilk 
he  looked  uneasy,  nevertheless. 

"  I  told  your  aunt  something  would 
happen  when  she  would  provoke  Lyd- 
dy,"  said  Keturah.  *'But  she's  book- 
learned  is  your  aunt,  and  she  don't 
believe  thinjjs." 

"  IIow  did  Aimt  Clementina  pro- 
voke her?"  asked  the  Captain,  inter- 
ested at  once,  but  a  little  ashamed  to 
show  his  interest. 

"Worst  way  she  could  I  Talked 
to  her  about  going  to  meeting.  Shs 
go  to  meeting!  Why  Satan  won't 
let  her  pass  the  minister  in  the  road. 
If  she  sees  him  comin<«,  she'll  go 
back  or  turn  otf.  Talk  to  a  witch 
of  hoi}'  things!  It's  like  offering 
water  to  a  mad  dog ;  and  I  knew 
Lyddy 'd  raise  her  master  some  wav, 
but  he  must  he  a  mean  old  eritter 
that  devil  of  hers,  to  take  it  out  on 
the  baby." 

"  Pooh  I "  said  Captain  Ezra,  but 
less  resolntely  than  before,  and  then 
forcing  a  laugh,  he  added,  "  Suppose 
it  were  Lyddy's  doing,  do  you  think 
we  could  buy  her  off?  I  might  send 
her  some  tea  and  sugar,  and  wood 
for  her  winter  firo." 

"  Too  late  for  that !  Too  late,  Ezra 
Coflln  ! "  said  Keturah,  fiercely.  See 
here,"  and  she  took  the  little  parcel 
fVom  her  pocket,  and  nnlolding  the 
]>aper  displayed  to  the  gaze  of  Cajv 
t:iin  Ezra  a  glittering  silver  bullet. 

There  !  "  she  continued,  as  she  ht-kl 
the  Captain's  arm  tight,  and  whis- 
pered in  his  ear,  "I  made  it  myself 
flroma  silver  cross  my  mother's  moth- 
er used  to  wear.  It  was  given  her  by 
a  Popish  priest,  when  she  was  prison- 
er among  the  Mohawks ;  and  hetold 
her  it  had  been  blessed  l)y  the  Pope 
of  Rome.  If  the  blessing  is  good 
for  anything,  it  ma^-  be  of  use  against 
Lyddy;  and  if  all  is  true  that  we 
thiuk  al>out  the  Pope,  why  it  will  be 
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a  sort  of  dividing  the  kingdom  of 

Satan  against  himself,  to  use  this 

■  bullet  airninst  a  witch  and  her  pow- 
ers. I  thoufjht  to  carr}'  it  to  my 
grave,  but  I  melted  it  down  to  save 
your  child.  Take  it,  and  t:ike  your 
gun  with  it,  and  ahaw  it  to  Lyddy, 

■  and  ten  her  that  if  the  chiid  ia  not 
better  in  three  days,  you'll  shoot 
her." 

And  suppose  the  child  is  no  bet> 
'  tcr?"  said  Captain  Ezra,  halfunoon- 
*  SCiou'^ly  takinpj  the  silver  Itullet. 

"  Then  slioot  her,"  said  Keturah, 
so  savagely  that  Captain  Ezra  start- 
ed ;  but  just  then  Ilepziboh  came  into 
the  kitdien,  and  Keturah  at  onoe  re- 
sumed her  usual  appearance  of  quiet 
goodnature. 

That  night  was  a  hard  one  for  the 
poor  little  baby.  It  wailed  on  hour 
after  hour  in  that  plaintive  appealing 
way  that  it  racks  one's  heart  and 
nerves  to  hear;  and  from  time  to 
time  it  started  and  struggled  in  sud- 
den pangs,  and  clung  to  its  mother 
as  if  in  tenor. 

Keturah,  as  she  went  about  doin^ 
one  thing  and  another  for  the  little 
one,  wore  n  look  of  sullen  resent- 
ment and  dogged  resolve,  and  more 
than  once  slic  shook  her  hand  as  if 
at  some  unseen  enemy,  and  muttered 
to  herself. 

It  was  in  Ketnrah's  arms  at  last 
that  the  little  ereatnie  finally  fell 
asleep,  just  at  oock-crow,  and  seemed 
'  to  slumber  more  tranquilly  than  he 
had  for  weeks.  ''Ah!'*  muttered 
the  old  woman,  as  she  bent  over  the 
'  sleeping  child.  "  Resist  the  devil 
and  he  will  tlee  from  vou.  Manv's 
the  time  I 've  heard  that  text ;  but 
the  rest  of  them  here  they  can't,  be- 
cause they  are  afraid  of  him.  If  I 
can  only  make  Ezra  feel  that  it's 
oome  to  a  stand-up  light,  as  if  we 
were  fi^itfng  the  British,  why  he  and 


I  and  the  silver  bullet  will  be  a  match 

for  11  iM  \'ct." 

From  which  it  will  be  seen  that 
poor  Ketnrah's  theology,  or  rather 
deiuouology,  was  in  a  very  confused 
state;  but,  iievertlieloss,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  there  was  a  kind 
of  practical  wisdom  in  Keturah's 
ideas  which  more  enlightened  people 
than  she  might  find  useflil. 

The  next  afternoon  Captain  Exra 
Coffin  took  his  gun  and  went  out  of 
the  house  without  saying  where  he 
was  going,  but  Koturali  looked  after 
him  with  a  (lueer  smile  on  her  face. 

The  Captain  chose  a  little  trodden 
path  which  led  through  a  bit  uf  pine 
woods,  which  had  so  far  escaped  the 
axe.  This  path  was  shut  in  on  each 
side  by  tumble-down  stone-wails  ove^ 
grown  with  brakes  and  tangled  vines. 

Not  many  people  went  that  way, 
partly  because  iiobod}'  cared  much 
for  woodland  walks  in  those  days ; 
partly  because  there  were  few  Who 
fancied  the  idea  of  meeting  old  Lyd- 
dy  Bussell  among  the  shadowy  sigh* 
ing  •  pine-trees,  or  who  liked  to  go 
near  the  little  tumble-down  brown 
house  where  she  lived,  with  not  even 
the  traditional  black  cat  to  keep  her 
com])any. 

Lyddy's  familinr,  if  she  had  one, 
was  said  to  come  in  a  more  question- 
able shape.  It  was  said  that  a  huge 
rattlesnake  haunted  Lyddy's  door, 
and  that  on  one  occasion  the  head 
of  such  a  monster  had  been  seen 
coming  out  of  the  pocket  of  Lyddy's 
tattered  old  gown.  Captain  £zra 
Coiliii  went  on  his  way  along  the 
sandy  \nil,\\  :  and  though  he  once 
stopped,  and,  hall-lVowning,  half- 
ashamed,  made  as  though  he  would 
retrace  his  steps,  he  never  turned 
back  to  the  village. 

After  half  a  mile  the  woods  grew 
deeper  and  darker,  and  the  path 
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descended  into  a  little  hollow  with  a 
sadden  bend. 

As  he  turaed  round  this  ciin'o, 
Captain  Cotlin  found  himself  face  to 
face  with  a  little  old  woman.  He 
drew  his  breath  hard,  and  clenched 
his  hand  on  his  gun,  for  it  was  Lyd- 
dj  Boflsell  herself. 

Toa  knew,  the  moment  yoa  looked 
in  her  ftce,  that  she  was  an  old,  old 
woman,  and  yet  there  woe  none  of 
the  usual  sii^ns  of  extreme  age.  Her 
thick  hair  was  iron-o^ray,  her  frame 
was  strai«^ht,  and  looked  as  though 
she  might  be  active  as  a  cat.  She 
carried  her  head  bent  forward,  it  is 
true,  but  less  it  seemed  from  weak- 
ness than  that  she  might  stare  and 
peer  at  eyerything  within  her  ken. 
Her  face  was  wrinkled,  but  lier  thin 
lips,  which  were  never  still,  showed 
teeth  as  white  and  stron}]:  as  a  shark's, 
and  her  eyes  glittered  bright  under 
her  heavv  brows.  It  was  a  certain 
look  of  awful  experience  and  evil 
knowledge  that  marked  her  ont  as 
one  whose  life  hsd  extended  fiur  be- 
yond the  nsnal  span.  There  was  a 
slj',  intense,  never-sleeping  malice,  a 
cold-blooded  hate  in  this  old  crea- 
ture's eyes,  which  it  was  really  awful 
to  see.  If  the  soul  of  a  shark  could 
have  been  endued  with  more  than 
human  intelligence  anil  iiave  entered 
into  a  human  form,  the  doable  exist- 
oice  might  hare  looked  like  old 
Lyddy  BosselL 

As  old  Lyddy  Bossell''  she  was 
remembered  })y  the  "oldest  inhabit- 
ant," and  he  declared  that  in  his 
youth  she  had  been  the  same  as  she 
was  now  that  he  was  a  great-grand- 
father. 

So  unreasonably  and  unaccount- 
ably ancient  did  this  statement  seem 
to  make  the  woman,  that  there  grew 
op  a  notion  amoog  the  snperstltloiis 
that  the  real  Lyddy  Russell  had  long 


ago  gone  to  the  master  to  whom  she 
had  sold  her  soul  while  living,  but 
that  he,  for  purposes  of  his  own,  had  • 
taken  ])Ossession  of  Lyddy's  mortal 
frame  and  was  a  tenant  there,  either 
in  his  own  person,  or  that  of  some 
lesser  spirit. 

Bat  of  ooorse  this  was  only  a  fool^ 
ish  notion ;  ibr  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tant** is,  I  fear,  hardly  more  than  a 
phantom  himself.  But,  indeed,  if 
anything  would  put  a  fiend  into  a 
woman  it  would  be  to  feel  herself  the 
object  of  universal  dread,  hatred,  and 
contempt,  as  a  fellow-worker  with  all 
the  powers  of  darkness. 

Tet  I  can  imagine  some  poor  old 
creatore  taking  a  sort  of  dreary  pride 
and  consolation  in  this  evil  diatino- 
tion,  conferred  by  public  opinion, 
and  doing  her  utmost  to  confirm  the 
belief,  even  though  certain  that  it 
would  one  day  bring  her  to  the  stidce. 
In  time  she  might  so  identify  herself 
with  the  kingdom  of  darkness  as  to 
Ikncty  that  she  held  commnnion  with 
its  hihabitants,  fbr  whom  in  her  lone- 
liness she  might  have  a  sort  of  clan 
feeling,  entertaining  a  kind  of  per- 
verted lo\'alty  and  affection  for  the 
ruler  of  hell  himself,  and  hating  for 
his  sake  all  that  seemed  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  Kingdom  of  Light. 

But  whatever  old  Lyddy  tliought 
or  felt,  she  kept  her  secrets,  and  never 
talked  of  herself.  She  nodded  her 
head  as  she  saw  Gaptahi  Colifai,  and 
laughed  aload,  and  the  sound  woold 
have  been  mosioal,  but  for  its  ex- 
ceeding bitter  mockery  and  malice. 

And  what  do  you  want  here,  ' 
Ezra  Codln  ?  "  she  asked  ;  and  though 
the  voice  was  sweet,  there  was  some- 
thing in  it  which  made  you  shiver, 
and  think  that  yon  woold  rather  have 
listened  to  the  shrillest  and  most 
craeked  old  pipe  on  the  Gape. 

Nearly  all  Captain  Ezra's  soept^ 
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cisin  had  oozed  away  as  he  had  gone  Russell  entered  the  room  and  stood 
farther  and  farther  into  the  wood,  over  the  baby's  cradle, 
and  wben  he  saw  old  Lyddy's  eyes  Hepzibah  caaght  the  little  one  to 
fixed  on  his  with  %  look  et  once  sly  her  boeom.  Miss  ClementinA  rose  in 
and  triumphant,  he  did  not  donbt  oonsteniation,  and  dropped  on  the 
that  in  aome  mjaterioos  way  she  had  floor  her  yolame  of  Sir  Cha^ea. 
caused  the  snffering  of  his  little  son.  What  ails  yonr  yoang  one?**. 
By  a  sort  of  instinct,  he  felt  that  to  asked  Lyddy,  in  a  singularly  con- 
temporize or  ooax  would  be  worse  temptuous  voice.  ^^Here!  let  me 
than  useless,  and  that  if  he  would  see  it ! "  and  she  put  out  her  arms 
himself  avoid  deadly  harm,  Lyddy's  for  the  child ;  but  ITepziliah  held  it 
powers  must  be  commanded  rather  fast,  and  stood  pale  as  ckatli,  fright- 
than  persuaded.  He  made  a  step  ened  out  of  her  senses,  but  ready  to 
forward,  and  cau<rht  lier  by  the  arm.  defend  her  baby  to  the  last. 

*'  Hark   you,  Lyddy ! "  he   said.  "  We  don't  exactly'  know  what 
You  have  all  but  killed  our  little  does  ail  the  little  one,"  said  Aunt 
son.  Now  I  have  bnt  one  word  to  Clementina,  in  tones  which  were 
say  to  yon :  Either  the  child  begins  meant  to  he  conciliating  and  digni- 
to  mend  within  three  days,  or  I'll  fled,  bat  which,  nevertheless,  had  a 
shoot  yon  with  this."  And  he  opened  qnaver  of  eonstemation.  Perhiqps, 
hishand  and  showed  the  silyer  bullet.  Hepidbah,  —  Ljd^  is  a  knowing 
I !  What  have  I  to  do  with  yonr  woman,  —  she  might  tell  yoo  some- 
child  ?  **  said  Lyddy,  but  not  seeming  thing,  might  suggest  —  " 
surprised,  nor,  strange  to  say,  veiy  Hold  your  peace ! "  said  Lyddy, 
anofry.  frowning  so  darkly  on  Aunt  Clem^- 
"  That  yon  know  better  than  I,"  tina  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  very  air 
said  Captain  Ezra,  sternly.      But  of  the  room  grew  heavier,  and  black 
I  mean  what  I  sa^'.    If  in  three  days  shadows  gathered  about  the  i)lacc  as 
the  babe  is  not  better,  I  *11  put  this  though  the  awful  dark  day  was  com- 
buUet  through  your  head."  And  tiien  ing  again.      Let  me  see  the  child." 
he  loosed  hia  hold,  turned  round,  and  ^^Let  her  see  it,  let  her  see  it," 
walked  back  to  the  village.  whispered  Keturah,  who  had  come  in 
The  next  evening  Aunt  Clementina  in  her  still  way,  and  she  herself  took 
and  Hepsibah  were  sitting  in  the  Uttle  Tristam  from  his  mother,  and 
keeping-room  with  tiie  baby's  cradle  committed  him  to  Lyddy's  anns, 
between  them.  The  child  had  seemed  where  he  lay  passive, 
a  little  more  quiet  through  the  day,  "  I  don't  see  an^-thing  the  matter 
and,  as  the  shadows  began  to  fall,  with  him,"  she  said,  as  she  tossed  the 
bad  dropped  into  an  uneasy  slumber,  child  up  and  down  for  a  moment ;  but 
It  was  a  dark  evening,  the  clouds  in  that  moment  she  breathed  above 
hung  low  in  the  sk}-,  and  the  sea  his  face  and  bo<ly  as  one  who  blows 
chafed  restlessl)'  on  the  sand  and  away  dust  from  some  delicate  fabric, 
pebbles,  sending  up  that  strange  and  as  she  did  so,  a  dull  misty  gleam, 
voice  that  long-shore  people  call  like  a  luminous  haze,  seemed  to  pass 
the  cry  of  the  sea."                 *  across  the  twflight     the  room. 
Suddenly  a  figure  crossed  the  win-  Here,  take  your  young  one,"  said 
dow,  and  befbre  Hepsibah  could  see  Lyddy,  almost  throwing  little  Tris- 
who  the  intruder  was,  old  Lyddj  tarn  back  to  his  mother ;  ^  nothing 
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aflBittbatloansee."  And  ahe  tamed 
and  went  away  into  the  night. 
<'He'll  do  now,"  said  Ketnrah, 

with  emphasis ;  aiul  tbat  night,  for 
the  first  time  since  the  sickness  had 
fallen  npon  him,  the  l)abv  onjoyed  a 
.  healthy  natural  sleep,  and  woke  free 
ironi  fever  and  pain. 

Lung  before  Captain  Ezra  was 
teady  to  set  oat  on  bis  next  vuyage, 
little  Tristam  was  a  laughing,  rosy 
child.  I  told  you  so,"  was  all  that 
Eetuiah  would  say  to  the  Captain. 

It  was  lat<j  in  November,  and  time  to 
expect  roTigh  weather  and  shipwreck 
all  ahnig  the  wild  New-England  con^t, 
from  where  the  breakers  on  the  I^l».  -> 
of  Shoals  howl  and  rage  like  so  many 
white  bears  for  their  prey,  to  where 
Nantucket  sands  crawl  out  into  the 
sea  and  lie  in  wait  for  what  they  may 
devour;  but  nevertheless  the  Col- 
ony" was  going  to  New  York  with  a 
cargo  on  \vlii<']iC;ij)t:iin  Ezra  expected 
laru^i' piolits.  Jvi  tur;ih  was  uneasy  in 
her  mind,  and  her  annoyance  was  by 
no  means  diminished  when,  on  com- 
ing ashore  from  the  schooner  where 
she  had  been  to  cany  a  warm  blan- 
ket, she  saw  old  Lyddy  Bussell  stand- 
ing on  the  wharf  with  her  eyes  stead- 
flwtly  fixed  on  the  "  Colony." 

''ilo!  ho!'*  said  old  Lyddy  to 
Keturah  as  she  drew  near,  **it  is 
you,  is  it?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Keturah,  gathering  up 
her  will,  and  all  the  combined  forces 
of  her  Puritan  and  Indian  blood,  to 
resist  the  sort  of  chill  that  was  creep- 
ing over  her. 

Keturah,"  said  Lyddy,  '*yon  have 
good  blood  in  your  veins,  —  too 
good  to  be  serving  such  people  as 
the  Collins.  I  knew  your  groat- 
grandfather,  at  lejust,  I  knew  about 
him,  and  if  you  choose  1  could  put 
you  in  a  way  of  bosiness  that  his 


granddauf^ter  need  not  be  ashamed 
to  foUow.  We  have  a  great  deal  in 
common,  you  and  I.  Come  1  Shall 

we  strike  up  a  bargain?" 

Now  Keturah  understood  perfectly 
well  that  the  bargain  in  question  was 
nothing  less  than  an  alliance  with  the 
evil  one,  and  though  she  was  startled, 
if  the  truth  must  be  told  she  could 
not  at  that  moment  help  feeling  a  soil; 
of  regard  for  him  as  an  old  friend  of 
her  fhmUy,  and  a  little  flattered  that 
this  agent  of  his,  or  perhaps  himself 
in  person,  should  think  it  worth  while 
to  make  overtures  to  her. 

Lyddy  saw  her  advantage,  and  be- 
gan to  whisper  in  the  old  woman's 
ear  words  of  wild  and  wicked  im- 
port, which  were  1  suppose  the  mere 
ravings  of  the  unhappy  old  body's 
distorted  mind,  but  wliich  neverthe- 
less had  a  horribly  real  sound. 

"Ah,  Keturah!"  she  said,  "just 
think  how  delightful  it  would  be  to 
fly  through  the  air  and  ride  the  wind 
instead  of  hearing  it  howl  round  the 
old  chimney.  And  if  there  were 
those  whom  you  hated,  how  delightful 
it  would  be  to  give  yourself  up  to  the 
wickedness  In  jron  and  let  it  have  ftill 
swing,  and  come  out  honestly  on  the 
devil's  side,  instead  of  being  his  only 
half-way,  as  you  are  now,  —  and  ten 
to  one  he  will  have  vou  in  the  end, 
for  you  do  Imte  ])eoi)lc.  Keturah,  you 
know  YOU  do,  with  the  ri  al  line  old 
savage  hatred  tliat  cries  out  lor  blood, 
and  will  not  be  satisUed  with  less. 
Yon  Imow  you  wanted  to  kill  Peter 
Sturgess  when  he  cheated  you  about 
your  yam,  and  were  glad  when  he 
was  brought  before  the  church  for 
taking  advantage  of  widow  Macy. 
You  know  that  you  M  have  been 
dreadfidly  disajipointed  if  lieM  turned 
out  innocent  after  all,  —  and  liiat 's 
the  real,  genuine  fiend, Keturah.  lie 's 
mode  lodgment  in  your  soul  in  spite 
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lit  joa,  and  jou  might  as  well  have 
tiie  comfort  of  giving  yourself  up  to 

him  and  be  done  with  it." 

"Lvtkly,  vou  let  me  alone,"  said 
Kctnrah,  shakin<x  herself  free  from 
the  inrtuenee  thut  was  bej^inning  to 
steal  over  her.  *•  1  'ni  pai  l  Indian,  and 
llie  Lord  wf.n't  expect  any  more  of 
that  side  of  me  than  lie  know8  it's 
capable  of ;  aud  then  "  —  she  added 
with  a  queer  sort  of  regret  she  oonld 
not  wholly  sabdae,  —  "I  expect 
there 's  too  much  of  the  Indian  in 
me  to  give  me  much  power  with 
jonr  white  Satan.  He's  stronger  than 
ours,  that  my  great-^;randfather  used 
to  tallc  tf) ; "  for  someway  Keturah 
hat!  it  linnly  fixed  in  her  mind,  that 
even  in  the  realms  of  darkness  there 
w:is  a  distinction  in  eoh>r.  And 
lu  -idi'S  all  that,"  she  said,  suildeiriy 
bethinking  herself  of  her  religion, 
"I'm  a  Christian  woman,  and  I've 
listed  on  the  Lord's  side,  and  I 've 
got  too  much  of  the  old  CoflSn  stock 
in  me  to  desert  my  colors,  though  I 
may  grumble  and  fret  about  the  way 
things  go  on  in  the  world  now  and 
then.  Go  your  ways,  Lyddy  Buasell, 
or  Lucifer,  whichever  you  are,  and 
let  me  and  mine  alone." 

"  Ah-r-r  yon ! "  cried  Lydd}',  with 
a  fierce  sort  of  snarl,  like  an  angry 
cat  that  dares  not  strike.  "  It  was 
you  put  up  Ezra  Collin,  lint  wait, 
wait !  The  Powers  of  the  Air  !  The 
Powers  of  the  Air  !  "  And  muttering 
to  herself  she  vanished  in  the  gather- 
ing dusk. 

The  next  morning  the  "  Colony  " 
•sQed  with  a  fkir  wind  Ibr  New  York. 
She  porsued  her  way  prosperously 
ontil  she  entered  the  sound  whfchdif- 
Tides  Nantadcet  from  the  Cape. 

Korember  as  it  was,  the  sky  and 
sea  were  calm,  and  the  sun  had  just 
gone  down  in  a  clear  golden  sky, 
while  all  along  the  east  lay  a  pale 


rose  flush,  passing  into  soft  gray  at 
the  horizon.  The  schooner  was  slip* 
ping  softly  through  the  water  with 
all  her  sails  spread  to  eateh  the  light 
though  favoring  breeze.  In  all  air 
or  ocean  was  no  sijjn  of  danjj;er. 

Sutldenly,  out  of  the  sea,  as  it 
seemed,  grew  up  a  darkness  that 
gathered  from  moun-nt  to  moment,— 
a  darkness  that  could  be  felt. 

The  captain  was  not  on  deck,  but 
the  mate  thundered  out  his  orders  to 
take  in  sail ;  but  he  was  not  obeyed, 
for,  struck  breatiiless,  the  men  stood 
with  blanched  fiuies,  gazing  at  some- 
thing that  came  sweeping  towards 
them  down  the  wind  from  the  north- 
ward. 

Was  it  the  whirlwind  liearing  the 
thunder-storm  on  its  wings,  was  it 
a  gathering  water-spout,  or  was  it 
something  more  dread  and  terrible 
still,  that  tall  column  that  came  rush- 
ing onward  over  the  sea  towards  the 
doomed  ship,  seeming  as  it  drew 
near  to  take  human  shape, — a  shape 
with  wildly  tossing  hair  and  renge- 
flil  hands  uplifted  in  act  to  strike? 
Was  it  only  the  wind  that  howled 
and  laughed? 

Captain  Ezra  Coffin  had  rushed  on 
deck  at  the  first  sign  of  danger.  To 
the  mate's  surprise  he  gave  no  orders, 
but  Hying  back  to  the  cabin  'reap- 
peared with  his  gun  in  his  hand. 

The  old  Berserker  strain  which 
lurks  somewhere  in  many  of  us  who 
have  >iortheru  blood  in  our  veius, 
was  up  in  Captain  Coffin,  and  though 
he  made  no  doubt  that  he  was  fight- 
ing the  dcTil  in  person,  he  was  reck- 
less of  the  awflil  odds,  and  was  con- 
scious of  no  feeling  but  hatred  and 
defiance.  There  camo  a  flash ;  the 
sliaq)  report  echoed  and  re-echoed, 
aud  rolled  away  over  the  sea ;  but 
before  it  had  died  came  a  sound  like 
a  screaun  of  anguish|  as  a  sudden« 
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ftirious  gust  of  wind  rent  into  rib- 
bons the  schooner's  tojjsail. 

The  next  instant  the  sky  was  clear, 
and  the  ship  was  steadily  gliding 
tbrough  the  long  bara  of  gold  and 
1066  that  y€ft  lay  apon  the  aunset  sea. 

The  twenty-fifth  of  Noyember,  at 
twenty  minutes  to  six  p.m.,"  said  Cap- 
tain Coffin  as  he  made  an  entry  in 
the  log ;  "  I  wonder  what  has  oome 
to  pass  at  home." 

"Well,Keturah,  what's  liappcncd  ?" 
asked  Captain  Coffin,  when  a  month 
later  he  stood  by  the  kitchen  fire,  safe 
returned  tarn  a  prosperoos  voyage. 

» Nothing  particnlar,**  said  Ketu- 
rah,  "only  old  Lyddy  Boasell  la 
dead." 

"  When  ?  " 
Her  body  was  washed  ashore  on 
the  morning  of  the  twenty-sixth  of 
NovenilKT.  Folks  thought  she'd  been 
out  fishing  and  got  drowned,  bhe 
had  a  long  torn  rag  of  canvas,  a  bit 
of  a  sail  clutohed  in  her  hand." 
Browned  was  she?"  said  Ci^ktain 


Coffin,  turning  away;  and  then  he 
asked  the  curious  question,  "  Who 
laid  her  out  ?  " 

"I  did,"  said  Eeturah,  with  a 
strange  look.  No  hands  bat  mine 
touched  her.  You're  a  good  shot, 
Ezhi  Coffin,  and  a  brave  one.  Ah  j 
when  the  devil  comes  in  bodily  shape 
you  *ve  got  to  resist  him  with  hands 
as  well  as  heart,  and  teach  your 
hands  to  war  and  your  lingers  to 
fij^ht,  in  spite  of  the  Quakers  going  . 
round  aggravating  folks  with  their 
peace  principles  till  they 'd  provoke 
a  saint  to  box  their  ear&  Ah  1  the 
silver  ballet  did  its  work." 

When  the  Captain  had  gone, 
torah  hid  something  careAilly  away 
in  the  farthest  corner  of  her  iron  box, 
but  I  cannot  say  wliethcr  the  silver 
bullet  ever  came  down  to  voung  Tris- 
tani  ColDn,  or  whether  it  was  buried 
with  its  owner  in  the  lonesome,  wind- 
swept grave-yard  where  Ketnrah's 
bones  have  lain  for  more  than  sev- 
enty years. 


OABNETri 

BY  COL.  CHAS. 

Tbe  escape  of  that  portion  of  the 
Confederate  army  under  Gen.  Gai^ 
nett,  after  his  defeat  at  Rich  Moon- 
tain,  was  certainly  not  creditable  to 

the  Union  forces.  Smarting  under 
the  loss  of  so  much  game  which  he 
considered  surely  to  be  his,  it  is  not 
strange  that  Gen.  McClellan  censured 
Gen.  Uill  iu  a  manner  quite  severe 
Ibrhim.  Itisnotasaoontroversialiat 
that  I  take  up  the  subject  now ;  hav- 
ing at  all  times  had  no  other  senti- 
ments than  those  of  respect  or  friend- 
ship for  all  the  officers  in  that  com- 
mand. I  have,  however,  long  felt 


3  ESCAPE. 

WHnTJ.E8SX. 

that  the  fhcts  of  the  case  did  not 
Jostify  either  the  crimination  of  Gen. 
McClellan  or  the  recrimination  of 
Gen  Hill.    A  fair  review  of  the 

situation,  now  that  twelve  years  have 
intervened,  may  place  all  parties  on 
better  terms  ;  and  may  do  something 
for  liistory,  wliieii  is  at  first  always 
partial  uiul  frugnieuturj-,  but  which 
eventually  becomes  reliable  through 
many  witnesses. 

The  States  of  Ohio  and  Indiana 
were  moch  In  advance  of  the  general 
government,  in  the  rn}>idity  of  prepi^ 
ration.  If  they  had  been  old  mon- 
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arcliics,  always  ready  for  airirrossion, 
tlipy  could  not  have  mot  the  oincr- 
geucy  more  promptly.  The  loyal 
men  of  Westeru  Virginia  were  orgau- 
iasing,  but  were  about  to  be  crashed. 
There  being  no  hope  of  relief  from 
Washington,  an  earnest  Imt- manly 
appeal  was  made  to  the  States  on 
the  north  of  the  Ohio  Kiver.  The 
governors  of  tliose  States^  became 
(/'/r/'-/-militarv  ollieers.  By  a  masterly 
j)(>licy  their  exeeutivt^  were  author- 
ized to  defend  their  territory  outside 
of  their  limits. 

By  the  first  of  June  volunteer 
troops  flbm  Ohio  and  Indiana  were 
in  positioa  across  the  river.  At  day- 
light on  the  morningr  of  the  3d,  in 
conceit  with  Col.  Kellcy's  regiment, 
.  of  West  Virginia,  thev  attacked 
l*hilipi)i,  or  Philippa,  some  twelve 
miles  south  of  Grafton,  driving  Col. 
Porterlleld,  of  the  liebel  foreea,  up 
the  valley  of  Tj  gart^s  Biver. 

In  a  short  time  there  were  ten 
regiments  from  Ohio  and  six  from 
Indiana  in  that  part  of  Virginia. 
They  were  commanded  Ity  ofllcers  of 
the  State  militia,  namely,  Cien.  Mc- 
Clelhin,  Morris,  Hill,  an<l  Cox,  and 
had  not  then  become  part  of  the 
Fe.leral  forces.  * 

Rich  Mountain  and  Laurel  11111  are 
only  different  names  for  a  range  of 
high  and  precipitous  hills  to  the  west 
of  the  upper  i>art  of  Tygart's  lUver, 
between  it  and  one  of  its  western' 
branches.  At  the  north  end  is 
Laurel  Hill,  which  commands  the 
road  up  the  \  alley  to  Beverly  About 
ten  miles  south  another  road  leads 
over  llich  Mountain  from  Weston 
and  the  northwestern  turnpike,  also 
to  Beverly,  where  were  the  ConfM- 
erate  head-quarters  and  their  supplies. 
Both  passes  were  held  by  their  troops, 
before  which  were  loyal  State  troops 
ready  for  action.  At  Laurel  iliU 


(i\  e.  in  front  of  Garnett),  Gen. 
i\Iorris,of  Tndiaiia,  was  in  command  ; 
at  Rich  Mountain  (before  Pe<rram), 
Gen.  McClellan  and  Gen.  liosecrans ; 
Gen.  Hill,  of  Ohio,  held  the  railroad 
from  ChoAt  Biver  through  Grafton 
to  Parkersburg  and  Wheeling. 

What  followed  has  been  often 
described.  Pegram  aii<]  Garnett 
were  oblitred  to  evacuate  tlieir  forti- 
fied positions  on  the  mountain  crests^ 
with  very  little  li;^htin<i^,  by  a  judicious 
movement  on  Beverlv,  to  their  lefb 
and  rear,  which  was  quickened  by  an 
assault  in  fh>nt,onthe  11th  and  12th 
of  July.  Before  they  could  retreat 
southerly  up  the  valley  Boseorans 
must  be  overcome  at  Beverly. 

The  Cheat  River  ^lountains,  lying 
between  Tyjjarl's  and  Cheat  liivcrs, 
were  not  impassable,  but  i)arallel 
with  them,  at  a  distance  of  twi'uty- 
fivo  or  thirty  miles,  the  AUeghanies 
rise  much  higher,  with  no  cross-roads 
or  passes  for  a  distance  of  fifty 
miles. 

About  half  the  Confederate  forces 
were  surrendered  by  Pegram,  or  w^ 

captured  amoni^  the  mountains. 
Kvery  one,  from  general  to  soldier, 
ex[iect('(l  the  otln-r  half,  wliicli  had 
fled  with  Garnett,  over  rough  moun- 
tain ways,  to  the  northeast,  pressed 
by  Morris,  with  his  aide,  Capt.  Ben- 
ham,  of  the  engineers,  leading  the 
advance,  would  surely  fall  into  the 
hands  of  Hill.  Kvery  one  was  there- 
fore chagrined  at  their  escape. 

From  the  1st  to  the  8th  of  July  I 
had  reeoinioitred  the  country  east 
of  Grat^on  to  the  foot  of  the  AUe- 
ghanies, in  the  autici[)atiou  of  a  bat- 
tle every  dsy  and  a  possible  retreat 
that  way. 

Although  I  partook  of  the  general 
disappointment,  I  have  never  been 
inclined  to  censure  any  one  for  the 
result.  Gen.  Monis  pursued  with 
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all  tbo  vigor  tho  circumstances  per- 
mitted. Ciiptain,  now  Goncral,  lien- 
ham,  with  the  advance  troops  at  Cor- 
rick's  Ford,  did  all  that  could  be 
expected  of  veterans. 

The  Confederates,  while  Garnett 
lived,  and,  after  he  was  killed,  at 
noon  of  the  13th  of  July,  under  seme 
oflloer  not  known  to  me,  made  won- 
derftal  efforts.  They  had  been  in 
motion  fV-om  the  evening  of  the  11th, 
reaching  Cheat  River  on  the  morning 
of  the  13tb,  in  very  stormy  weather. 
Here  the}-  were  compelled  to  abandon 
their  transportation,  and  everything 
except  a  battery  of  artillery,  to  which 
they  clung  with  the  tenacity  of  old 
soldiers.  It  was  twenty-five  niiU-s 
from  Corrick's  Ford  to  the  nearest  gap 
of  the  Alleghanies  at  Red  House. 
Col.  Irvine,  of  the  16th  Ohio,  with  in 
all  eighteen  or  nineteen  companies, 
from  that  regiment  and  from  the  8th 
and  15th  Ohio,  was  at  West  Union, 
eight  miles  west  of  Ped  House,  on 
the  great  turnpike  from  Richmond 
to  the  Ohio.  As  soon  as  the  retreat 
of  Garnett  was  known  to  Gen.  Mc- 
Clellan  on  the  l'2th,  he  tclegraplu'd 
in  the  most  urgent  terms  to  Gen. 
Hill  at  Grafton  that  he  nnist  cut  off 
the  fiigitives.  It  was  not  done.  Be- 
tween 3,000  and  4,000  of  a  defeated 
enemy,  in  a  disorganised  condition, 
were  in  a  position  where  escape  did 
not  oome  within  the  duinces  of  war. 
Garnett  had  been  left  dead  in  our 
hands,  their  teams  had  been  aban- 
dcmed,  and  they  were  encumbered 
with  a  batteiy.  Their  route  was 
never  in  the  condition  of  a  good 
road  ;  now  it  was  soaked  and  gullied 
by  powerful  rains.  From  the  evening 
of  the  11th,  when  they  loft.  Laurel 
Hill,  they  had  not  enjoyed  a  night's 
repose. 

Whoever  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand after  the  Ihll  of  Garnett,  dis- 


play e<  I  the  energy  of  a  determined 
officer.  The  straggling  muss  he  was 
striving  to  save  displayed  the  high- 
est qualities  of  sol<liers.  It  is 
twenty-live  miles  from  Corri(;k's  Ford 
to  Red  House,  which  is  a  good  day's 
march  on  good  roads  for  troops  in 
good  marching  trim.  The  rear  guard 
was  on  the  ha^k^  d  Cheat  River  until 
noon  of  the  Idth,  and  it  left  Red 
House  at  5  A.M.  of  the  14th.  During 
that  day  they  made  twenty  miles  more. 
They  escaped  by  two  hours'  time. 
The  circumstances  of  the  escape  arc 
now  under  discussion,  and  allcct  the 
reputation  of  several  unlit  ary  ollicers. 

As  our  map  shows,  the  Cheat 
Mountains  arr  i>arallel  with  the  Alle- 
ghanies ;  but  they  arc  lower,  more 
irregular,  and  with  frequent  gaps  or 
passes.  Cheat  River  concentrates 
its  upper  branches  five  miles  south 
of  St  George,  at  Corrick's  Ford. 
Garnett  hurried  along  throng  the 
night  of  the  12th  of  July  over  one 
of  the  mountain  crests,  into  the  val- 
ley of  the  Black  Fork  of  Cheat,  down 
it  northerly  to  its  mouth,  and  across 
the  main  river  at  the  ford.  Ordin- 
arily he  wouhl  have  had  i^rcat  dilTi- 
cult}'  in  crossing,  and  would  have 
been  caught  by  the  pursuing  forces, 
but  the  rains  of  the  preceding  morn- 
ing had  not  tiien  swollen  the  stream. 
It  was  not  anywhere  a  special  bar-> 
rier  at  that  time  to  either  part}' ;  but 
all  streams  in  this  region  represent 
deep  and  narrow  valleys,  with  steep 
rugged  sides,  covered  with  Uiick 
standing  timber  aud  rocks. 

Our  map  shows  the  main  features 
of  the  ren;ion  at  a  glance.  The  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  Railroad,  passiug 
out  of  the  valley  of  the  Potomac, 
through  a  gap  in  the  Alleghanies, 
across  the  heads  of  the  Youghiogheny, 
across  the  Cheat  River  at  Rowles- 
burg,  pursues  nearly  a  west  course. 
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along  precipices,  through  gorges  and 
tunnels,  across  Tygart's  River  at 
Grafton,  through  Clarksburg  to  the 
Ohio  at  Parkorsboig.  FVomBowles- 
borg  through  OraftoD  to  Wheeling 
and  to  Parkerabnig,  it  was  in  oostody 
of  Gen.  Hill  and  the  Ohio  troops. 
Nearly  parallel  with  the  railroad  is 
the  groat  northwestern  turnpike  from 
Richmond  to  ParkersT)iirn:,  through 
Romney  and  a  gap  of  the  Alleghanies 
east  of  Red  House ;  crossing  the 
Cheat  I)}'  a  bridge  five  miles  above 
(that  is  south  of)  Rowlcsburg,  thence 
to  Tyguil's,  three  miles  below  Graf- 
ton, thence  to  Clarksvillo  and  Par- 
kersburg.  From  Stanton,  Virginia, 
'  another  turnpike  had  been  built  at 
the  same  time  by  the  State,  supervised 
1)y  a  French  engineer,  G^en.  Crozet, 
in  1824,  which  crossed  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  at  the  next  practicable 
gap,  filly  miles  south  of  the  Red 
House,  near  Ilnttonsville,  and  led 
thence  ovei-  Rich  Mountain  through 
Weston  into  the  nortlnvcstern  pike. 

These  were  the  only  goo<l  roads  of 
the  country,  and  of  necessit}-  drew 
upon  these  Hues  the  military  activity 
of  both  parties.  Away  from  public 
highways,  the  paths,  trails  and  routes 
in  that  region  are  impracticable  to 
armies  wit£  transportation.  The  in- 
habitants use  them  with  horses  and 
mules,  or  with  oxen  and  sleds ;  but 
few  of  them  are  practicable  to  loaded 
wheels.  It  is  very  little  these  peo- 
jile  know  of  thetn,  beyond  their  im- 
mediate neighborliood,  and  in  our 
case  they  were  not  inclined  to  tell 
what  they  tlid  know. 

To  (iarnett's  fugitives  they  were 
more  communicative.  Reliable  road- 
maps  did  not  exist.  As  chief  mili- 
tary engineer  to  the  Ohio  troops,  I 
devoted  four  days,  from  the  8d  to 
the  7th  of  July,  to  the  investigwUon 
of  routes  between  the  upper 


River  and  the  gap  at  Red  House ; 
on  which  the  present  question  turns. 
From  St.  Geoige  to  that  poiut,  there 
had  onoe  been  a  passable  mud  road, 
then  sadly  dilapidated,  but  not  im- 
practicable. Chisholm's  mill  is  on 
the  Bichmond  turnpike,  four  milea 
west  of  Bed  House.  Four  miles 
farther  west,  on  very  high  ground, 
where  fVost  is  imminent  every  month 
of  the  year,  but  not  as  high  as  the 
Alleglianies,  is  the  neat  German  ham- 
let of  West  Union.  From  thence  to 
the  east  and  southeast,  tlie  mountain 
range  is  visible  like  a  straight  and 
lofty  wall  projected  upon  the  sky, 
without  gaps  or  passes,  even  fbr  a 
body  of  stragglers. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  with  Hi^ 
Rrothingham,  ohief  engineer  to  Gen. 
Hill's  Brigade,  and  Adjutant  MjU> 
shall,  of  Col.  Irvine's  staff,  I  recon- 
noitred to  West  Union,  and  reported 
to  Gen.  Hill  that  that  point  should 
)>e  occupied  at  once.  Col.  Irvine, 
whose  head-(iuarters  were  at  Clieat 
River  bridge,  immediatel}-  sent  Major 
Bailey  of  his  regiment  and  two  com- 
panies forward. 

There  is  a  road  north  from  St. 
George  lying  west  of  the  river,  on 
which  Major  Bailey  had  erected  a  • 
barricade,  expecting  the  enemy  by* 
that  route.  There  is  no  practicable 
road  down  the  valley  on^he  east  bank 
ft*om  St.  George  through  the  gorge 
to  Cheat  ^iver  bridge.  Where  the 
turnpike  aseendj^  Porcupine  ^loun- 
tain  easterly  from  the  river  to  West 
Union,  a  hundred  men  could  arrest 
the  progress  of  a  regiment.  It  was 
evident  that  this  part  of  the  road 
should  be  in  our  hands.  About  a 
mile  and  a  half  west  of  West  Union, 
hi  a  oomparatiyely  level  country,  the 
first  road  from  St.  George  comes  in 
from  the  south,  and  here  in  a  log 
banit  which  answered  the  purpose  of 
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a  hlock-hoiisc.  ttc  spent  the  night  of 
the  Ith-Sth  of  July.  In  the  morn- 
ing wo  oxnminod  tlio  conntn*  and 
the  p<'oplo  tf»  the  south  and  east  as 
far  as  Chishohn's  Mill.  The  St. 
Geoi^e  road  has  three  branches  be- 
sides the  one  comin*?  in  at  the  barn 
■where  we  were  quartered.  One  enters 
West  Union ;  another  comes  direct  to 
the  Hill  $  and  the  most  easterly,  or 
right-hand  branch,  strikes  the  turn- 
pike at  Bed  Hoose.  Most  of  the  in- 
habitants concealed  themselves  tmm 
OS,  but  those  who  wonld  communi- 
cate denied  that  there  were  other 
It>a48  between  this  and  the  moun- 
tain. As  we  expected  that  Gen.  Mc- 
Clclhin  had  already  attacked  Rich 
Mountain,  we  had  a  lively  interest 
in  all  roads  between  Cheat  River  and 
the  Wilderness  Mountain  barrier, 
which  rose  grandly'  in  our  front. 
Oakland  waa  in  our  possession,  situ- 
ated on  the  railroad,  twenty  miles  east 
of  Bowlesborg,  and  only  nine  miles 
tKm.  Bed  House  by  a  passable  road. 

On  the  6th  I  reported  that  there 
was  no  route  nearer  the  mountains 
along  which  the  retreat  from  St. 
George  could  be  elTectcd ;  and  rec- 
ommended that  not  less  than  a  rejri- 
ment  bo  posted  at  the  Maryland  line, 
near  the  mill,  four  miles  east  of  West 
Union.  During  the  next  day,  I  was 
ordered  to  fortify  Clarksburi;  and 
Parkersburg  ;  and  I  therefore  rely  for 
what  follows  upon  sources  of  infor- 
mation that  are  now  public.  These 
are  principally  Gen.  Hill's  report, 
July  22, 1861,  Gen.  McClellan's  nar- 
rative, 1868,  and  Gen.  Hill's  rejoln- 
'  dcr,  November,  1864.  On  the  9th, 
Col.  Irvine  suggested  to  Gren.  Hill, 
Bed  House  as  the  proper  position 
for  our  troo])3  "  ;  to  which  ho  (Hill) 
repliec^l,  giving  him  discretionaiy 
powers. 

During  the  attack  at  iiich  Moun- 
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tain,  on  the  12th,  six  conq[Mmics  of 
the  8th  Ohio,  Col.  Dupuy,  and  the 
same  number  from  the  15th  Ohio, 
Col.  Andrews,  wcrp-  sent  to  him. 
Col  Irvine  responded  that  ho  should 
move  easterly  along  the  turni)ike  to 
Chisliolm's  Mill,  placin<?  an  advance 
of  two  hundrd  meij  at  Red  House. 
Gen.  Hill  was  advised  fVom  head- 
quarters of  the  retreat  of  Gamett  by 
way  of  St.  George,  about  noon  of 
the  Idth,  the*  message  having  been 
nearly  twenty-four  hours  on  the  way. 
Irvine  was  at  once  advised  of  the 
state  of  affairs,  and  the  urgency  of 
the  commanding  general's  orders. 

Attention  had  not  3'et  been  called 
to  any  other  road  than  that  from  St. 
George.  Lieut.  Myers,  of  Capt.  Key's 
cavalry  company,  was  scouting  on 
this  rond  and  its  branches  from  the 
8th  to  the  12th,  when  he  was  ordered 
iu  to  West  Union.  He  speaks  of  this 
road  and  the  Horse  Shoe  Run  route  as 
one ;  and  states  that  he  reported  to 
•Col.  Irvine  on  l^e  afternoon  of  the 
18th  that  the  enemy  was  retreating 
along  these  roads.  About  sundown 
that  day  a  man  came  in  from  Rine- 
hard's  School-House,  and  stated  that 
the  Kcbol  troops  would  pass  there 
that  niiiht,  and  suggested  a  scout; 
to  which  Col  Irvine  replied  that 
"  there  were  other  points  of  more 
inil)(>rtance."  "What  Col.  Irvine's  iu- 
formation  or  his  theory  was,  there 
is  nothing  to  show. 

His  report  states  that  he  was  not 
aware  of  the  fkrther  or  Horse  Shoe 
Bun"  road  from  Corrici[fs  ^ord  to 
Bed  House,  till  about  midnight  of 
the  12th- 18th.  Both  himself  and 
Col.  Dupuy  reconnoitred  to  the  oast 
and  southeast  on  the  r2th,  without 
discovering  that  route,  a  fact  so  for- 
tunate for  the  enemy  and  so  disas- 
trous to  us.  He  despatched  scouts 
to  the  Horse  Shoe  Run  road,  and 
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ascertained  that  the  fugitives  had 
already  passed,  at  G  1-2  p.  if.  What 
point  on  the  road  they  had  passed 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing ;  but 
it  was  probably  to  the  southwest  of 
West  Union,  ten  or  twelve  miles  from 
Bed  House.  The  whole  affair  now 
hinpros  on  these  distances.  Major 
Walcott,  witli  throe  cornpanicj^  of 
infautr\'  from  Oakhind,  reached  Chis- 
holm's  mill  at  4  a.  m.  of  the  14th, — 
before  the  head  of  Col.  Irvine's  com- 
mand arrived.  Col.  Irvine  and  his 
command  started  for  Bed  Hoase,bnt 
at  what  hour  is  not  stated,  hoping 
to  intercept  the  Aigitives  there. 
Thoy  had  reached  there  during  the 
ni^lit,  rested  a  sliort  time,  and,  at  5 
A.  II.  of  the  14th,  pushed  on  towards 
Romncy.  Gen.  Hill  supjxjsed  that 
the  Federal  troopA  were  already 
there  on  the  night  of  the  12th-18th. 
He  arrived  from  Oakland  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th,  and  followed 
Col.  Irvine's  command,  which  was 
then  in  hot  pursuit,  and  which  he 
overtook  six  miles  to  the  eastward. 
The  Federal  troops  nninbered  about 
1,300,  and  the  Confederate  a])out 
3,000,  some  cavalry,  and  a  battery 
of  three  to  five  guns.  8<Mne  strag* 
glers  were  picked  up  who  had  fhllen 
out  of  the  column  through  exhaus- 
tion. Under  the  circumstances  pur- 
suit was  useless;  the  Union  force 
was  without  teams  and  without 
rations.  The  B.  &  O.  Railroad  to 
the  east  of  Oakland  was  cut,  and 
with  it  the  telegraph  wires.  With 
the  greatest  exertion  it  required  all 
that  day  and  the  most  of  the  next  to 
conoentrate  the  command,  numbering 
2,400  or  2,500  men,  on  the  pike,  and 
to  supply  it  with  rations.  Nothing 
possible  was  omitted  to  push  the 
chase ;  but  the  movement  had  no 
chances  in  its  favor,  and  was  soon 
recalled  by  General  McCleilan, 


The  question  recurs,  Was  there 
ground  for  military  censure,  and  if  so, 
to  whom  does  it  apply  ? 

The  pursuit  from  Laurel  Hill  to 
Cheat  Biver  was  unrelenting,  and  if 
that  stream  had  been  high  would 
have  been  successfiil.  Be^'ond  the 
river  it  was  impossible  to  continue 
it  in  the  condition  of  the  troops,  the 
roads,  and  the  weather.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  enemy  was  desperate, 
and  the  position  of  our  troops  on 
the  turnpike  was  such  as  to  quench 
in  them  all  reasonable  hopes.'  To 
suppose  that  their  presence  and  con- 
dition was  unknown  to  the  Union 
troops,  would  be  to  presume  upon  fate. 
Probably  they  expected  an  attack 
every  mile  of  the  way  to  Red  House, 
and  had  determined,  in  that  event, 
to  scatter  towards  the  mountains. 

I  haye  endeavored  to  present  the 
material  facts  of  the  situation  which 
bear  on  the  charges  of  neglect  of 
duty.  Gen.  Hill  might  have  furmiaed 
a  battle  and  a  retreat  across  the 
Cheat  River,  but  should  he  be  cen- 
sured for  not  knofninfi  those  event? 
prior  to  the  reeeipt  of  the  despatch 
at  noon  of  the  13th?  Before  that 
time  he  could  not  determine  on  what 
point  to  concentrate  his  command, . 
which  was  very  mndi  scattered. 
Gen.  McClcllan  had  required  the  line 
of  the  railroad  to  be  guarded  from 
Oakland  to  Parkersburg,  —  over  1 00 
miles,  —  and  had  also  required  to 
provide  for  a  rtireat.  The  theory 
was,  that  in  case  of  a  defeat  on  our 
part,  there  would  be  at  onoe  a  dash 
for  the  railroad  by  the  Confbderates 
at  some  point  west  of  Grafton.  Gren. 
Hill  and  Col.  Irvine,  who  held  the 
responsiblo  place  at  the  front,  were 
both  of  this  opinion.  After  the  re- 
treat was  known,  they  had  good  rea- 
son to  conclude  that  the  entire  rebel 
force  was  across  (viz.  east  of)  Cheat 
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Uver.  Althoogb  the  facts,  as  uow  When  Major  Walcut  reached  Chis- 
developed,  show  tint  daring  the  holm's  mill  at  4  a.  x.  of  the  14th, 
night  of  the  18th-  14th,  one  regi-  the  rebels  were  at  Bed  House,  four 
ment  oonld  have  captured  or  dis-  miles  east,  and  Col.  Irrine  was  jet 
persed  the  remnant  of  this  army,  on  the  turnpike,  west  of  the  mill, 
those  facts  were  not  then  known.  At  that  hour  the  escape  was  comp 
Was  it  culpable  negligence  that  the  plete.  It  can  easilj  be  accounted 
Horse  Shoe  Run"  road  had  not  for  b}-  a  series  of  events  which 
been  discovered?  Viewed  under  the  favored  tlie  Confederates.  1st.  The 
Inter  exporioncc  of  the  war,  this  delay  of  the  first  telegraph  from  Mc- 
would  probably  be  answered  in  the  Clellan  to  Hill.  2d.  The  late  hour 
afTirinative,  It  was  certainl}'  within  of  the  receipt  of  the  second  despatch 
the  possibilities  of  the  case  that  be-  relating  to  Corriek's  Fonl.  3(1.  The 
twcen  the  8th  and  13lh,  a  more  ex-  belief  up  to  that  Uiomeut  that  the 
tended  reconnoissancc  shoiUd  be  line  of  retreat  would  be  north,  instead 
made  to  the  east  and  south,  extending  of  east,  4th.  Incomplete  informa- 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  But  tion  as  to  the  roads  from  Cheat  Biver 
Col.  Irvine  does  not  appear  to  have  to  the  turnpike, 
regarded  this  as  the  most  important  If  a  court  of  inquiry  had  been  con- 
point.  His  Judgment  was  at  iSralt  in  vened,  as  Gen.  Hill  demanded,  it  is 
this  respect,  or  turned  in  the  wrong  now  plain  that  it  would  have  refrained 
direction,  bot  was  that  culpaftk  from  censure. 

gleet — a  crirainahfailure  in  duty  ?  If  Gen.  McClellan  should  now  go 

Having  determined  on  receipt  of  over  the  facts  of  the  case,  nnatlected 

the  last  despatch,  or  perhaps  before,  by  the  (lisai)i)oiiitmentof  the  moment, 

to  move  to  Red  House,  why  that  he  would  doubtless  come  to  the  same 

movement  was  not  executed  with  conclusion, 

more  quickness  is  nowhere  explained.  Clbv^laud,  Ohio,  July,  1878. 


AT  THE 

It  was  the  same  old  place.  A 
room  rather  musty ;  furniture  and 
chairs  of  the  hopeless  order,  show- 
ing at  least  that  the  resident  would 
not  be  likely  to  refuse  bank-notes  for 
honest  service. 

The  ornaments  of  the  room  were 
of  a  low  type,  as  to  taste ;  a  little 
ikmrish  of  make-believes,,  such  as 
expatriated  sea  shells  on  the  mantel, 
a  child  with  a  lamb  in  lithogra|A,  so 
pink  in  the  cheeks  and  with  so  inno- 
cent a  look  in  its  saucer^blue  eyes, 
that  it  gave  one  a  fresh  peep  into 
Arcadia  and  the  age  of  gold. 


MEDHJM'S. 

Then,  too,  the  cruel  photographs : 
lookini^  like  caricatures  without  their 
fun.  So  unlike  were  the}-  to  human 
beings,  that  we  looked  on  them  with 
awe,  as  possibly  intended  to  repre- 
sent spirits. 

It  was  the  same  old  circle  too. 
Not  all  individually  the  same,  but 
the  t^-pefi  were.  There  wss  the  same 
poor  woman,  more  than  half  a  spirit 
herself,  with  a  Ikce  of  chronic  enthu- 
siasm. Submissive  to  all  the  heav- 
enly powers  could  ask  of  her,  and 
believing  her  Ueuij  was  appealing 
to  her  in  every  creak,  whether  of 
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the  furniture,  or  a  rap  of  the  spirit  survive  death ;  and  that  the  spirits 

knuckle  of  her  beloved  one.    She  were  not  there  laden  with  a  message 

would  have  posted  that  uight  to  from  the  Most  High,  nor,  apparently 

Nevada,  if  inieh  had  been  Hanry'a  awkward  as  it  Bounded,  were  they 

bidding ;  and  any  rabbieh  that  hap-  there  to  enfbfoe  Christian  doctrine, 

liacaid  or  some  tricksy  Ariel  oonld  or  atrew  anNind  them  many  a  holy 

concoct,  would  pass  with  her  far  ttie  text.  Why  they  were  Uiere,  if  real 

mandate  of  heaven.  and  not  illusive,  we  might  i^ever  find 

And  then  there  was  the  clumsy-  out,  but  certainly  never  coold  by 

minded,  definite  man,  who  believed  leaving  them  severely  alon^ 
there  was  something  in  it,  but  who      lie  retired  to  his  home,  more  than 

desired  a  proof  of  his  own  contriv-  ever  convinced  that  news  and  pre- 

iug.    For  instance,  if  the  mustard-  cepts  from  o'///*^  ^>/rt6e  were  forbidden 

spoon  could  be  removed  from  the  and  objectionable,  and  he  found  in  his 

cruet,  he  was  satisfied,  though  he  somewhat  time-worn  and  fadetl  ritual 

looked  coldly  on  any  disturbance  of  all  the  manna  his  soul  needed.  He 

the  pepper-pot.    He  would  recount  considered  the  hierophants  of  this 

to  yon  how  he  had  eome  for  ten  con-  sad  delasion  as  the  very  people  re- 

secotive  evenings,  in  the  liope  of  see-  ftrred  to  by  the  prophet,  as  those 

ing  a  particular  book  moved^  or  a  who  peep  and  nmtter,"  though  wliat 

particular  thing  said,  unknown  to  those  words  may  mean,  aa  so  ap- 

any  one  but  himself,  and  at  last  got  plied,  he  was  poszled  to  say. 
it,  and  retired  hilarious.  And  then  therif  was  the  average 

Then  there  was  the  shamefaced  Bostonian,  cli  ver,  quick,  8tee{>ed  in 

visitor,  repeating  little  paternosters  no  reverential  shadows,  —  thinking 

to  himself,  and  onl}'  there  to  oblige  his  foot-rule  a  very  fit  instrument  for 

a  clerical  friend,  who  was  sure  it  was  measuring  Cosmos,  —  knowingeverv- 

diabolisra,  and  wished  his  opinion,  thing,  yet  believing  little,  with  a  sort 

His  opinion  I    As  well  ask  the  opin-  of  short-handed  logic  in  favor  of 

ion  of  one  in  the  presence  of  the  matter  over  spirit ;  my  friend  Doughty 

midnight  assassin  as  to  Darwin's  was  there  to  represent  many  of  his 

conjectures,  as  his,  under  his  pre-  rtopectable  city, 
scribed  formula  of  ^rit  and  matter.     We  had  not  much  to  instruct  or 

Inexpressibly  revolted  at  the  cheap-  amuse  us.  Certain  St.  Yitus  oon* 

ness  and  aimplicity  of  the  whole  vulsions  of  the  table,  strange  currents 

thing,  perhaps  what  most  revolted  of  oold  air,  the  feeblest  of  responses 

him  was  the  levity  and  frolicsome-  to  most  ardent  questionings,  and  yet 


ness  of  the  so-called  spirits.  An 


**  Over  all  tiMTO  hnns  a  oioad  of  Cmt, 


immortal  soul  to  return  to  its  place  A  sense  of  mystery  the  spirit  .l  iuHted, 
of  probation  for  no  nobler  end  than        Ami  said  as  plain  as  whbfieria  thoe»r. 


to  rap  noise  and  joggle  tables,  —  it 


The  plftM  Is  bMinted.' 


otlcndcd  ever}'  higher  instinct.    In  Slips  of  paper  were  written  on  and 

vain  could  you  sut^gost  to  him  that  tossed  to  individuals.  Strange  pushes 

people  are  not  so  much  clUmged  by  were  made  against  our  legs,  as  from 

going  into  another  room ;  that  laugh-  the  paws  of  Newfoundland  dogs,  and 

ter  and  ftm  are  what  here  most  dis-  seeming  as  if  they  could  traverse 

tinguish  us  from  the  brute  creation,  bone  and  flesh  as  if  they  had  been 

and  that  perhaps  a  littie  of  it  may  air.     I  watohfid  the  cold  eye  of 
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Dongfatj.  Its  qalok  dis^iprobfttioii 
was  for  a  moment  changed  to  a  glow 

of  wonder  and  interest,  as  suddenly 
a  slip  was  tossed  before  him,  and  on 
it  written,  Dun't  forget  Helen  'and 
the  rao88  agate." 

Dought  y  swiftly  rose  from  his  chair 
and  was  lost  to  us  in  the  room  for  a 
few  minutes.  There  was  a  look  of 
sivoggle  and  pain-  in  Us  fhoe  when  he 
returned,  hot  he  took  apparently  lit- 
tle ftartber  interest' in  the  proceedings. 

Soon  the  spirits  tapered  off  into 
Inoompetenoy,  and  the  meeting  broke 
ap. 

We  put  on  our  wraps  and  over- 
coats, and  were  composed  and  quieted 
by  the  soft  trouble  of  the  snow.  It 
ftU  so  dizeetly  down,  windlass,  silent, 
like  a  benediction  after  the  heat  and 
anziely  of  the  Mediam'a  room.  As 
we  triMlged  home  we  talked  the  thing 
over,  somewhat  itfler  the  ISi^ion  of 
the  following  dialogue. 

Tnisty.—\\Q\\,  old  fellow,  what  do 
you  think  of  it? 

JJougiU'j  — Rubbish  I  should  say  — 
nothing  for  a  man's  mind  seriously 
to  take  hold  of.  Vidgar  and  offen- 
atve  to  CTciy  delicate  instinct.  And 
over  and  over  tlie  same  thing  Goold 
you  not  see  how  demoralized,  even 
idiotized,  that  poor  woman,  who  be- 
lieved evervthitifT^  was  always  grow- 
ing ?  For  a  matter  of  curiosit}*,  a  man 
may  go  once,  h»ut  no  sensible  man 
could  try  it  twice,  and  if  he  did,  he 
flooa  would  become  a  entin. 

What  do  3'oa  think  of  it  yourself? 

Thttty  — I  think  it  the  most  in- 
teresting and  suggestive  thing  I  have 
met  in  my  life's  pilgrimage. 

Donghfi/.^  Indeed?  I  knew  that 
you  often  went  on  these  spirit  hunts  ; 
but  I  thought  it  with  you  partly 
habit,  and  the  rest  kill-time. 

Tnisty. — Those,  and  something  be- 
•Ides.  Ton  are  not  in  the  ohannfld 


*  • 

cirde,  bat  a  critical  ootsider.  In 
that  yon  resenible  the  outside  world ; 
bat  I  am  steeped  in  it,  and  it  edu- 
cates in  me  a  new  power,  somcthii^ 
mixed  of  all  our  powers ;  it  stimu- 
lates my  imaginative  intellect,  and 
even  gives  my  scientific  curiosity 
hopes  of  a  solution. 

DougJUy  — Science!  I  thought 
that  it  and  spiritaaUsm  were  in  irrec- 
oncilable opposition. 

Tnu/tff, — Tes,  till  now,  and  for  a 
while  yet.  Yon  notice  how  the  pub* 
lie  turn  to  the  men  of  science  for  so- 
lution of  the  wonder  ;  no  churchman 
or  bishop  is  invited.  What  do  you 
think  Cotton  Mather  would  say  to 
that? 

Doughty,  —  Having  made  sndi  a 
mess  with  his  witches,  he  might  not 
like  to  bom  his  fingers  again. 

Trutty.  ^Bnt  it  is  a  sign  of  the 

times,  this  reference  of  all  unex- 
plained things  to  science.  She  tried 
the  explanation,  and  ignominiou.sly 
failed.  It  was  not  merely  that  the 
savans  brought  prejudice  aud  disgust, 
heavy  weights  in  the  scales  of  the  im- 
ponderables, bat  there  was  a  fkctor 
in  the  sum,  namely,  man's  mind, 
whidi  science  cannot  handle.  They 
are  physicians,  not  metaphysicians. 
Faraday  was  explaining  b}'  nncon- 
conscious  pressure  a  fact  which  in- 
cluded tables  whirled  to  the  ceiling 
and  about  the  room,  with  no  one 
touching  them.  Of  course,  like  the 
tables,  his  explanation  came  at  la^t 
to  the  ground* 

Bnt  the  pabllc  are  right  in  going 
to  the  men  of  science.  They  are  our 
nders  now,  and  know  so  much,  ihey 
might  know  everything.  Besides,  it 
is  a  pet  theory  of  mine,  that  through 
these  attempts  the  world  will  finally 
see  a  reoouciliation  between  the  mau 
of  faith  and  the  man  of  knowledge. 

The  line  is  ahaiply  drawn  now. 
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The  prayer  test  is  a  ntlier  impioos 
ejcfHression  of  it ;  and  there  are  sdeii- 
tifto  books  as  bare  of  religion  and 
fkith  and  hope,  as  your  hand.  All 
that  is  as  it  should  be. 

The  parson  has  bullied  us  so  long^, 
it  is  well  for  another  to  try  a  trick 
at  the  wheel.  And  how  coy  and. 
siiluiiissivc  Boanerges  and  all  his 
thunders  have  grown,  before  these 
valorous  Tvinhills  and  Durwins  I 

It  makes  one  think  that  before  long 
the  churches  will  be  turned  into  lec- 
ture-rooms, and  on  the  saoramental 
table  may  be  carried  on  phydssal  and 
chemical  experiments. 

It  looks  odd,  doesn't  It,  that  on 
all  sides  fine  churches  are  going  up 
with  OS,  when  the  thoughts  of  the 
congregation  turn  to  the  institutes 
of  science  for  the  ke}'  of  this  world, 
and  perhajis  even  of  the  next.  By 
the  bye,  why  did  you  leave  ua  so  hur- 
riedly ? 

Doufjhtii,  —  I  was  rather  cut  up  by 
80  unexpected  a  reference  to  one  of 
the  dearest,  uiost  vital  passages  of 
my  life.  It  is  not  a  thing  I  should 
care  to  talk  about;  it  is  too  sacred.' 
There  either  was  some  lucky  guess- 
work about  me,>or  some  care  in  get- 
ting information ;  though,  even  so,  I 
don't  see  how  the  medium  could  find 
it  out. 

Trusty. — ^^Vhy  not  say  coincidence  ? 
The  word  explains  nothing,  nor  does 
one  believe  it ;  but  it  serves  to  pet 
rid  of  an  awkward  difliculty.  "What 
with  the  cheating  of  mediums,  their 
exposure,  and  tlie  clever  coincidences 
they  accomplish,  we  really  get  to 
think  that  there  is  little  in  this  new 
matter  but  rascality.  Now  this  will 
noC.do.  No  sensible  man  who  has 
examined  it,  belieyes  in  the  rascal-* 
ity,  or  finds  cheating  to  explain  any- 
thing. Why,  1  have  seen  at  midday, 
near  a  window,*  with  a  curtain  up, 


hands  —  diildren's,  women's^  old 
men's — playing  about  the  face  of  a 
person  sitting  opposite  me ;  the  me- 
dium,a country  boy  with  a  red hesd, 
having  l)oth  his  hands  holding  that 
person's  arm  on  the  other  side. 

All  as  clear  as  day,  and  only  four 
of  us  in  the  room.  Now  I  know 
that  no  apparatus  could  contrive 
that ;  3*ou  know  it,  or  should ;  and 
after  that,  do  you  suppose  I  am  de- 
tained with  stories  of  cheating  as  a 
serious  explaoatioo  ?  I  grant  there 
is  something  in  the  accusatloa  whkh 
suits  tlie  denying,  sly,  prosaic  ^^A% 
of  our  people  well.  Let  them  eq|oy 
their  stories,  but  not  come  to  me 
with  them  as  satisfectory  explana- 
tions. Is  it  the  imperfection  and 
short comiiig  of  the  spirit  efforts 
which  trouble  you ;  the  thinness  of 
the  messages ;  their  want  of  any 
information  we  desire;  the  use  of 
earthly  metaphor  to  describe  heav- 
enly things  ;  tlie  failure  of  tlie  spirits 
to  accomplish  their  promises,  or  to 
do  the  things  the}'  should,  as  we 
IJiink?  If  tliese  things  trouble  you 
or  me,  it  is  no  wonder ;  but  let  us 
think  it  oyer. 

If  spiritualismisatrue thing,  it  is  at 
its  beginnings.  To  be  sure,  it  has  had 
its  forerunners,  hints  and  glimpses  of 
what  was  coming,  from  the  earliest 
time. 

It  is  cousin-gorinan  too,  and  re- 
lated, to  all  priestly  practices  in  all 
the  religions  of  the  past.  The  same 
indefiiia)>le  something  is  appealed  to 
in  the  New  Testament ;  it  is  this : 
namely,  the  hope  of  the  life  to  come. 
But  as  a  complete  thing,  presenting 
itself  now  all  over  the  world,  it  is 
very  young.  It  is  only  a  toddling 
baby.  Perhaps  it  does  not  know 
what  it  wants,  what  it  can  do.  It 
seems,  like  a  baby,  to  be  trying  con- 
stantly new  efforts.    It  seems  to 
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learn  by  pracUoe,  and  it  begins  to 
give  hints  of  its  pmposes. 

Then  again,  we  are  putting  it  on 
its  triul,  when  it  may  care  little 
ah<^ut  that.  We  are  surprised  and 
otfcmU'd ;  but  is  the  author  of  it 
and  all  things  surprised,  or  careful 
to  in:i!<e  our  iuapprehenaive  brains 
comprehend  it  at  once? 

Perhaps  it  is  Diabolism.  This  is 
an  awkward  hypothesis,  just  as  all 
Christian  sects  are  purlQnng  their 
old  saperstitions,  and  treating  old 
Nickie  Ben*  even  worse  than  did  the 
fiuthftal  of  the  Middle  Ages,  who  only 
made  tan  of  him  and  overturned  his 
trick ;  bat  now  he  is  historically'  ex- 
plained away, — improved  off  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Wickedness  and  suf- 
fering remain,  and  if  diminished  do 
80  so  slowly,  that  one  must  believe 
in  evil,  as  did  our  ancestors  ;  but  the 
personal  Devil  seems  fading ;  nor 
is  his  reign  likely  to  be  recovered 
through  the  ugliest  help  of  spiritual- 
ism. 

But  what  suggest  to  ns  the  most 
of  comfort  and  hope,  that  it  all  may 
not  be  a  snare  and  a  delusion,  are 
the  new  conquering  theories  of  the 
solidarity  of  creation,  at  least  as  to 
OQTworld,  and  the  dogma  of  evolution. 

By  the  l>ye,  did  you  know  that  the 
father  of  the  theory,  Wallace,  avows, 
when  reviewing;  Mr.  Owen's  fascinat- 
ini;  book,  that  he  cannot  withhold  his 
assent  froui  Mr.  Owen's  conclusions, 
t.  e.  spirit  agency,  if  Mr.  Owen's 
faints  and  statements  are  reliable? 
and  that  they  are  so,  he  gladly  admits. 
The  same  inquiring  method  Into  the. 
hidden  things  of  nature  which  had 
led  Mr.  Owen  to  his  belief,  the  same 
logic  which  forced  him  to  the  convic- 
tion of  spirit  agency,  Mr.  Wallace 
avowed  he  employed  in  the  studies  of 
science,  nor  could  he  refuse  them  to 
soother. 


Of  course,  Mr.  Wallace  is  said  to 
have  deteriorated  in  mental  power 

since  this. 

Connul  the  old  dodi2:e !    We  re- 
member it  in  brave  Dr.  Hare's  case, 
and  in  so  many  others,  and  smile  • 
superior. 

Remembering  this,  the  theory  of 
evolution,  of  development  and  prog- 
ress, is  it  too  wonderful  that  man 
should  be  taking  to  himself  a  new 
power,  a  fresh  relation  with  nature? 

As  the  soul  must  have  been  evolved 
somewhere  along  the  line  of  travel 
from  the  asddiiui  to  Newton,  as  the 
bark  in  dogs  got  created  some  day 
from  his  silent  ancestor, — so  a  sixth 
sense*  a  sensibilit^y  to  occult  forces,  is 
growing  in  man,  and  its  misty  and 
mysterious  beginning  is  called  spirit- 
ualism. 

When  it  shall  have  fully  unfolded 
itself,  may  we  not  hope  to  find  the 
key  to  all  the  intrusions  in  the  world's 
history'  from  the  realm  bey  ond,  —  one 
of  easy  explanation ;  one  consistent 
ever,  and  law-abiding  ?  Can  He  who 
is  law,  be  lawless  inhis  highest  things  ? 

It  is  the  grandeur  of  the  sweep, 
the  range  of  the  orbit,  which  con^ 
ftises.  Like  the  comet,  so  hard  to 
measure  and  compute,  and  yet  whose 
shattered  fragments  may  be  the  only 
visitors  we  know  ftom  the  worlds 
aV)ove  us,  —  so  the  trails  of  this 
spiritual  meteor  may  have  dropped 
to  earth  from  their  fringes  the  aero- 
lites men  call  miracles,  and  the  in- 
telligences men  now  call  spirits. 

Wait  fifty  years,  and  you  will  see 
the  new  antemue  of  the  soul  grow  and 
strengthen  till  an  added  sense  shall 
have  been  gained, — new  relations  be- 
tween the  law  of  love  and  the  laws 
of  matter ;  and  then  perhaps  we  may 
b(  ixin  to  know  the  new  heaven  and 
the  new  earth,  of  which  we  have 
heard  men  speak,  but  not  intelligibly. 
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And  if  spiritualism  turns  out  a  failure  Doughty.  —  Well  said.  I  must  think 

and  a  mistake,  it  is  no  matter,  —  we  of  these  things  more  serioosly.  Come 

did  not  make  it,  and  are  not  respon-  now,  we  are  just  at  my  honse,  let  na 

aibleibrit.  Troat  Himwhodid ;  and  go  in  and  aoothe  onr  apecolationa 

aa  the  laat  of  His  gifts  is  not  likely  with  the  blandnesa  of  the  weed  of  the 

to  be  unworthy  of  Him,  let  ns  confide  philosopher.  Come  in  1 

in  Him,  in  confidence  and  fiiith.  t.  o.  a. 


THB  ASSYBIAN  CUNE 

BY  G.  ▲. 

It  is  nearly  an  hundred  years  ago 
since  the  great  tniTeller,  Carsten 
Niebohr,  hot  his  Thivels  hi  Arabia 
and  the  Snrroanding  Coontries," 
published  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 
found  in  the  ruins  of  ancient  Peraei^ 
olis.  Ker  Porter  and  Rich,  Wester- 
gaard,  Rawlinson,  and  others,  added 
new  inscriptions  and  corrections 
of  those  already  published.  These 
inscriptions  wore  written  in  three 
kinds  of  characters,  representing, 
probably,  three  different  langnapres. 
When  Layard  discovered  and  de- 
scribed the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  as 
firand  in  the  villages  of  Nimmd, 
Chorsabad,  and  Kuj-^-undshik,  innu- 
merable inscriptions  came  to  light, 
evidently  identical  with  the  third 
kind  of  those  tri-lingual  cuneiform 
inscriptions  of  Persepolis. 

The  first  of  these  three  kinds  of 
characters  irave  the  least  troulile  in 
deciphering,  especially  after  a  (icr- 
man  orientalist  had  succeeded  in 
finding  the  names  of  Xerxes,  Darius, 
H^'staspes,  in  the  texts.  The  alpha- 
bet consisted  of  about  forty  charac- 
ters, and  the  language  seemed  to  be 
the  Old  Persian.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever,  until  after  the  simultaneoua 
discoveries  of  Bumouf  and  Lassen, 
and  afterwards  of  Rawlinson  and 
Westergaard,  were  made,  that  these 


[FOBM*  INSCRIPnONS. 
acHMcn. 

inscriptions  could  be  deciphered  sat- 
isfiictorily. 

Encouraged  by  these  suooesaes, 
many  orientally  in  England  and 
France  turned  their  attention  to  tlie 
third  and  most  difficult  kind  of  char^ 
aeters.  It  soon  became  probable 
that  the  text  of  the  tri-lingual  in- 
scriptions of  Persepolis  was  the 
same,  and  a  comparison  of  the  names 
occurring  raised  this  probability  to 
a  certainty.  The  orientalists  deci- 
phered and  read  the  inscriptions  as- 
siduously, though  with  more  bold- 
ness than  caution  and  thoroughness. 
Nevertheless,  Heniy  Bawlinson,  Nor- 
ris,  Hineks,  Talbot,  Smith,  and,  quite 
lately,  Sayoe  in  England,  and  Julius 
Oppert,  Menant,  and  Lenormant  in 
France,  deserve  high  praise  for  the 
ingenuity  and  zeal  which  they 
brought  to  this  work.  As  early  as 
IHoG,  Johainics  IJrandis,  the  son  of 
the  historian  of  (Ireek  philosophy, 
collected  and  specified  the  historical 
outcome  of  these  labors;  and  in 
1857,  Marcus  von  Niebuhr  made  use 
of  the  researches,  especially  of  the 
English  orientalists,  ii»  his  Hiatoiy 
of  Assur  and  Babel." 

But  the  greater  number  of  Ger- 
man orientalists  remained  sceptical. 
There  were  two,  perhapa  three,  rea- 
sons  for  this.   It  was  unfortunate 
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tiiat  the  phonetic  Tiliie  of  fbe  Tarioiis 

characters  was  stated  differently  by 
difTerent  philologiets,  a  circumstance 
which  was  made  especially  evident 
by  their  disagreement  in  names  of 
gods,  princes,  and  countries.  Now,  a 
test  surely  cannot  be  translated  be- 
Ibre  it  can  be  read.  To  thie  was 
added,  tliat  the  fonne  of  the  ivofds, 
8Qp]po8ed  to  belong  to  some  Semitic 
language,  were  rather  odd,  if  not 
fantastic.  A  third  reason  for  the 
want  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Ger- 
mans, was  the  contents  of  these  texts 
as  deciphered  by  the  English  and 
French.  It  is  well  known  liow  strong- 
ly English  orientalists  arc  interested 
in  finding  witnesses  among  the  hei^ 
then  ^or  the  authority  of  the  Bible. 
Even  Jnlios  Oppert  had  Ibund  in 
the  great  Nebucadnezar  inscription  a 
confirmation  of  the  flood,  of  the  Bab- 
yloiiio  confusion  of  tongues,  even  of 
biblical  chronology.  (Journal  Asia- 
tique,1857  ;  5th  series,  vols.  9  and  10.) 
He  was  corrected  in  many  points,  it 
is  true,  by  Henry  Bawlinson  and  Fox 
Talbot  Bot  confidence  was  gone, 
and  it  was  not  easy  to  restore  It. 

The  enormoas  difficulties  presented 
by  that  third  soiea  of  charactevSi  of 
which  there  were  found  to  be  over 
four  hundred,  warned  the  German 
orientalists  to  be  cautious.  The 
onginal  supposition  that  they  might 
be  syllabic  characters  was  soon  found 
to  be  partly  erroneons.  Many  groups 
of  characters  certainly  did  not  far* 
nish  the  word  expected.  Closer  in- 
festation proved  them  to  be  ideo- 
grams, —  signs  to  indicate  a  word 
after  the  manner  of  abbrcniations, — 
sometimes  pointing  out  in  advance 
what  kind  of  a  word  might  be  ex- 
pected, whether  the  name  of  a  god 
or  of  a  ruler,  or  a  country  or  a  river. 
It  was  a  combination,  then,  of  ideo- 
grapUe  and  i^llabio  writing.  Tlie 


next  and  most  difflcidt  problem  was, 
to  decipher  the  syllabic  and  ideo- 
graphic moaning  of  these  characters. 

One  assistance  was  furnished  bv 
the  fact  that  the  same  inscription 
was  found  in  several  places,  but  not 
always  written  with  the  same  char- 
acters. It  would  happen  that  the 
same  word  was  written  in  one  in 
ideograpliic,  in  another  in  syllabic 
characters.  Help  came  also  from  the 
ancient  Ass>Tians  themselves.  In  a  ■ 
palace  of  Ku3'yundshik  a  great  num- 
ber of  tablets  was  found,  forming  to- 
gether a  sort  of  glossary.  It  seems 
that  it  became  'more  and  more  didl- 
cult  for  the  Assyrians  themselves  to 
read  the  ideograms.  King  Assor- 
banipal,  the  saccessor  of  Assarhad- 
don,  in  the  seventh  century  before 
Christ,  therefore  caused  a  gpreat  num- 
ber of  syllabariuras  to  be  composed 
on  tablets,  which  contain  an  exi)l;t- 
nation  of  the  ideograms  in  syllabic 
characters.  These  glossaries,  togeth- 
er with  the  increasing  number  of 
parallelinseriptions,  ensured  so  much 
insight  into  the  phonetic  value  of 
tliose  dharacters  as  to  reduce  the 
reading  of  them  almost  to  a  certain- 
ty. The  discovery  of  these  tablets 
completely  vindicated  the  German 
orientalists  in  their  former  lack  of 
faith.  These  helps  diminish  the  difH 
culties  essential!}',  it  is  true ;  but, 
unfortunately,  the  same  character  has 
three,  often  four,  phonefic  values,  as 
appears  ftom  the  tablets  of  the  glos- 
sary. Not  unflrequently  ideograms 
are  employed  as  (qrllables.  Thus  one 
character,  when  used  as  a  syllable, 
represents  the  vowel  '^a** ;  but  when 
used  as  an  ideogram,  it  means  "  son.** 
But  often  several  characters  in  com- 
position have  only  an  iileographic 
value.  Thus,  in  one  place  the  word 
^^dindir^''  occurs;  according  to 
the  syllabic  texts,  tiie  meaning  of 
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the  word  unmistakably  is  BaXMu^ 
Babylon.  In  line  87  of  the  great 
Behiatnn,  or  Bisuton,  inscription,  is 
found  written,  **aii-p(i-MKlii-«t9'';  in 

this  place  the  name  Ncljukadnesar  is 
demanded.  Since  there  is  no  reason 
to  8up|)ose  that  both  Babylon  and 
Nolnikadnezar  had  those  other  ad- 
ditional names,  the  conclusion  is 
natural  that  these  groups  are  to  be 
c»)nsidered  as  ideo.<!:rai)hic  and  not 
phonetic.  Tiiere  is,  consequent h', 
great  need  of  conjecture  and  carefbl 
analysis,  in  spite  of  the  help  afforded 
by  those  glossaries. 

When  the  progress  made  in  de- 
ciphering these  inscriptions  seemed 
to  warrant  a  speedy  eolation  of  the 
question  of  their  importance  for  lin- 
goistic  and  historic  studies,  Ilitzig, 
one  of  the  oldest  German  oriental- 
ists, for  a  short  time  retarded  the 
zeal  of  philologists  by  declaring  the 
entire  method  of  deciphering  em- 
ployed by  the  English  and  the  French 
to  be  humbug, —  so  far,  at  least,  as 
their  premature  endeavors  to  read 
Impossible  things  in  those  tests  were 
concerned.  His  own  hypothesis, 
however,  which  led  him  to  consider 
the  third  series  of  characters  as  orig- 
inally Indo^ermanic,  though  they 
might  have  been  used  for  a  Semitic 
language,  was  not  considered  tena- 
ble. The  whole  question  for  a  while 
seemed  to  be  enveloped  in  doubt  and 
uncertainty  again. 

To  have  ended  this  state  of  atlairs 
is  the  merit  of  the  3'oung  Ger- 
man orientalist,  Eberhard  Sciirader. 
Thoroughly  conversant  with  the  va- 
rious Semitic  idioms;  imbued  with 
the  exact  method  of  German  philol- 
ogy ;  perfectly  indifferent  as  to  the 
concordance  or  non-concordance  of 
his  results  with  the  historical  state- 
ments of  the  Old  Testament;  only 
inspired  by  the  desire  to  find  what 


seemed  to  him  true,  and  being  thoi^ 
oughly  independent,  he  seems  pecu- 
liarly qualified  for  his  task.  In  a 
paper  published  in  the  first  volume 

of  last  year's  transactions  of  the 
German  Oriental  Societ}  ,*  he  proved 
that  the  third  series  of  characters 
indeed  expresses  a  language,  the  Old 
Assyrian,  of  Semitic  origin  ;  that  it 
does  not  entirely  agree  with  any  of 
the  Semitic  idioms  known  hen-tofore  ; 
that  those  characters  can  be  read  and 
deciphered  with  a  high  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. His  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  JEthiopian  enabled  Mr.  Schrader 
to  determine  that  the  grammatical 
form  of  the  Assyrian  is  that  of  the 
Semitic  family,  and  to  find  parallels 
for  almost  its  peculiarities  in 
other  members  of  the  family.  It 
was  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  he 
could  prove  the  exactness  of  his 
method  in  deciphering  l>v  a  number 
of  bi-lingnal  inscriptions,  the  text  of 
which  was  Assvrian  and  Aramaic, 
lately  published  1)V  Rawlinson  and 
Norris,  on  table  LXX  of  the  second 
volume  of  their  great  work  on  in- 
scriptions. 

Granted  that  all  these  inscriptions 
cannot  be  read  with  the  same  degree 
of  accuracy,  there  is  yet  no  oIh 
jection  to  examining  the  historical 
results  to  be  drawn  from  them.  But 
here  we  meet  with  a  great  variety  of 
opinions.  "With  some  show  of  prob- 
ability it  is  maintained  that  it  was 
passing  strange  that  in  the  annals  of 
such  an  immense  empire  as  the  As- 
syrian, such  diminutive  states  as  Is- 
rael and  Judaea  should  be  mentioned 
so  often.  But  it  may  be  urged  with 
greater  force  that  the  vanity  of  prin- 
ces would  delight  in  enumerating  as 
long  a  list  as  possible  of  conquered 

i  ItepiiDted  wUh  the  UU«:  Die  •MjrrUeh-baby* 
tontiaiiBB  KaUlaMtailftw.  KritlMhe  UntenudMUg 
dwaraiidlaf»llii«rBBtaiflhnu«.  Laiptlf,  Ilia. 
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kino^doins  and  cities  and  of  tho  booty 
made.  liKloed,  in  these  inscriptions 
the  kingdoms  of  Dainuscus  and  Ham- 
at,  of  Tvnis,  Sidon,  Byblos,  Arvad, 
the  Philistine  cities  of  Gaza,  Ekron, 
Asdod,  Askalon,  of  Edom,  Moab,  and 
Arabia,  are  mentioned  as  often,  if 
not  oflener.  In  the  great  inicription 
of  Saigon  the  statement  of  the  con- 
qaest  of  Samaria  fills  onQr  ^ne  line 
and  a  half.  Again,  it  was  objected 
that  the  concordance  of  these  in- 
scriptions with  the  biblical  state- 
ments was  altogether  too  surprising. 
But  it  is  not  at  all  as  great  as  seemed 
at  lirst,  when  such  concordances  were 
published  mainly  in  order  to  excite 
the  interest  of  the  public  at  large, 
uulearned  in  oriental  philolog3'.  Only 
the  general  outlines  agree  ;  man}-  par- 
ticalars  are  contained  in  the  inscrip- 
tioos  that  are  not  found  in  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament;  not  ttnfi«- 
qnentljr  chronological  data  disagree 
eotirelj. 

Mr.  Schrader  therefore  deserves 
our  thanks  for  publishing  a  second 
work,  in  which  he  gives  an  excellent 
critical  resume  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  statements  of  the  Bible 
and  the  inscriptions.*  It  would  be 
iimwssible  to  alFord  an  approximative 
insight  into  the  wealth  of  his  investi- 
gations. A  few  glimpses  must  sullice. 

The  enigmatical,  much  commented 
opon  *'Ur  Kasdim"  or  Ur  of  the 
Chaldgans  most  probably  was  a  city 
Booth  of  Babylon,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Euphrates  River,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  near  the  present  town  of 
tfoghir.  If  the  fathers  of  Israel 
moved  ftom  there  to  Haran  in  Meso- 
potamia, they  must  have  gone  north 
and  then  southwest,  just  as  is  re- 
ported of  the  Phamicians,  a  road 
which  Canaanite  tribes  may  have 

<I>ie  KcUinsdallUa  ad  dM  ant  Ttirtwitiit 


passed  over  before  them.  The  name 
Abraham  occurs  in  the  for:n  of  Abn- 
rarau,  making  it  probable  that  the 
shorter  form  Abrara  was  really  the 
older  one,  as  is  stated  in  Genesis, 
and  not  a  contraction  of  Abraham, 
as  has  been  supposed  thus  far.  Of 
infinitely  greater  interest,  however, 
is  the  new  chronology  here  oftsnfL 
It  was  the  custom  in  Assyria  to 
designate  each  year  by  the  name  of 
a  high  dignitary  or  by  that  of  the 
king.  There  are  several  lists  of 
such  eponj-ms,  extending  from  the 
beginning  of  the  ninth  to  the  middle 
of  the  seventh  century,  B.  C.  An 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  most  jtrobabl}* 
that  of  June  15,  7().'5,  enables  us  to  fit 
these  lists  into  our  present  chro- 
nology ;  another  assistance  is  offered 
by  synchronizing  the  Ass^Tian  king 
Sargon  or  Sorgiua  with  the  Babylo- 
nian ruler  Arkaianos  as  mentioned 
in  the  Ptolemiean  Canon.  It  is  true 
that  the  adoption  of  Assyrian  chro- 
nolc^  causes  considerable  modifica- 
tions of  the  chronological  tables  of 
J ewish  and  Israelite  kings.  Both  t  he 
above  sources,  however,  state  the 
conquest  of  Samaria  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  same  year,  722  before 
Christ.  On  the  other  liand,  the  great 
expedition  of  Sanheril),  which  so  very 
strongly  affccteil  Judiea,  cannot  pos- 
sibly have  taken  place  in  the  four- 
teenth year  of  Hezekiah.  It  must 
have  happened  about  701,  thirteen 
years  later  than  is  stated.  Mr. 
Schrader  endeavors  to  prove  by 
subtle  combinations,  somewhat  finely 
spun,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  there 
must  have  been  an  ancient  misunder- 
standing concerning  an  Assyrian 
Phul  (2  Kings,  XV  :  lU).  Thu'l,  he 
reasons,  could  only  have  l)een  Tiglat- 
Pileser,  to  whom  the  tribute  of 
Menahem  of  Samaria  was  delivered, 
probably  about  the  year  73d.   If  this 
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be  trne,  tiien  Uzzlah  would  not  faaTO  texts  of  the  tablets.  As  a  matter  of 

died  in  759,  but  740.  According  to  conne,  it  Is  quite  different  iWnn,  e»- 

the  statements  of  those  lists  of  ep-  peoiall j  more  vivid  and  lifidiloe  than, 

onyms,  the  expedition  of  the  kings  the  statements  of  former  historians. 

of  Damascus  and  Israel  against  Juda  The  first  lx)ok  treats  of  the  geog- 
did  not  take  place  in  743  bat  in  734,  raphy  of  Babylon  and  Assyria,  and 
and  the  time  of  the  kings  Jotham  of  the  otlier  countries  belonging  to 
and    Ahoz    of  Judaia    would    bo  the   Assvro- Babylonian  mouarchy. 
shortened   considerably.      Biblical  We  are  informed  that  the  <;eoLrnij)h- 
chronology  could  scarcely  be  U!^ed  ical  horizon  of  the  Assyrians  ex- 
to  invali<late  these  statements,  since  tended  in  the  east  to  the  Indus,  in 
it  has  been  proved  conclusively  that  the  south  far  into  Arabia,  towards 
it  contains  errors,  in  spite  of  its  the  west  to  the  Mediterranean  coast 
minuteness.  If  Assyrian  chronology  of  Asia  Ifinor.  All  of  which  is  illus* 
be  adopted,  the  times  and  deeds  of  trated  by  a  map. 
the  prophet  Isaiah  will  appesr  in  a  The  statements  of  the  anthor  con- 
more  natural  light.  Thus  fiur,  ao-  oeming  the  nations  settled  in  those 
oording  to  Is.  t1  : 1,  he  was  believed  countries  give  us  a  great  many  facts, 
to  have  been  active  in  759.    The  but  do  not  satisfhctorily  explain 
earliest  of  his  prophecies  of  which  we  where  in  those  count rif  s  the  three 
know  refer  to  a  time  almost  fifteen  races  indicated   by  the  cuneiform 
years   after   that  date.    Following  inscriptions  —  the  Arian,  Turanian, 
Assyrian  chronolog}',  there  would  be  and   Semitic  —  were  settled.  The 
a  (Hil'crence  of  only  two  or  tliree  second  book  is  most  rich  and  intorost- 
years.  ing  in  its  treatment  of  the  religious 
In  connection  witli  these  two  works  and  mythological  ideas  of  the  As- 
hy Schrader,  a  third  one,  by  S ignore  Syrians,  though  greater  critical  acu- 
Finzi,!  professor  of  ^Assyriolog}*  at  men  with  referenise  to  the  views 
the  jSoyal  Institute  of  Florence,  may  entertained  thus  fhr  would  be  desira- 
be  mentioned.  While  Mr.  Schrader  ble.  His  statements,  though  quite 
pays  particular  attention  to  the  Old  praiseworthy,  inform  us  rather  what 
Testament,  Signore  Finzi's  work  col-  may  be  expected  of  fhture  researches, 
lects  the  results  drawn  from  the  cu-  than  what  has  been  secured  critically 
neifonn  inscriptions,  as  far  as  they  thus  far.    The  comparison  of  the 
affect  geography,   ethnology,   and  contents  of  our  Assyrian  sources 
m3  tholog3'.     One  fact   is  evident :  with  what  is  known  to  us  already, 
the  author  is  perfectl}'  familiar  with  olfcrs  opportunities  for  a  countless 
the  literature  of  his  sulyect  as  pub-  number  of  dilferent  readings,  open- 
lished  in(iermany,  England,  France,  ing  up  a  wide  field  to  ingenuity  and 
and  even  in  Sweden  and  Russia ;  he  combination.    Here  many  things  re- 
makes as  careful  use  of  it  as  if  his  main  to  be  explained,  many  facts  to 
lecture-room  were  in  Utrecht  or  Ley-  be  proved.  For,  unfortunately,  the 
den  instead  of  Florence.  The  author  premature  interlarding  of  historical 
gives  us,  in  his  extensive  introduo>  combination  with  the  results  of  phil- 
tion,  a  summaiy  of  Assyrian  history,  ological  investigation,  too  often  has 
principally  based  on  the  deciphered  led  to  error,  and  is  therefore  Jnst^ 

.  open  to  suspicion. 

MaMin  B«mmiMaQ,FinBM.ma.  •^t  all  events,  these  latest  mves- 
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tigittton  deserve  our  acknowledg-  cuneiform  inscriptians^  ill  take  rank 
ments  (br  what  tbej  oiftr,  whidi  are  with  thoee  PhoDnician,  Ilimyarltio, 
dae  in  no  less  degree  to  the  pioneers  and  Egyptian  momunents  which 
who  broke  the  ice,  and  enabled  the  oonstantlj  shed  new  light  upon  the 
fofiner  to  take  the  first  safe  steps,  'history  of  the  ancient  eastern  conn- 
Hencelbrth    the    veiy  nomerons  tries. 


THE  NEW  ENG 
BT  SB.  T. 

I. 

I  AM  going  to  tell  yon  the  story 
of  Hslly  Biid.  Ton  may  say  it  is 
no  story  at  all,  or  you  may  believe 
yoa  know  Hally  herself,  for  it  is  a 
very  common  stor}-,  so  common  that 
we  never  think  of  it,  and  therefore 
it  is  that  it  must  V)e  told. 

llally  livt'd  in  New  Eiigland.  Else- 
where, no  doubt,  her  life  would  liave 
been  ver}'  ditleront.  She  was  proud, 
conscientious,  benevolent,  passion- 
ately fond  of  music,  x)ictures,  poetry, 
hot  without  an  atom  of  genins  wliioh 
could  .have  enabled  her  to  sing  a 
song,  or  paint  a  picture,  or  write  a 
sonnet  to  the  moon.  She  was  quick 
to  see  a  joke,  not  so  quick  in  reply« 
log.  She  was,  moreover,  ambitious 
and  poor.  If  she  had  not  been,  I 
think  her  fate  might  have  been  dif- 
ferent ;  and  yet,  knowing  what  she 
was  and  where  she  lived,  any  ob- 

•  server  of  human  life  might  tell  the 
rest  of  this  story  without  reading  it. 
Unfortunatel}',  there  are  few  observ- 
ers, and  I  write  accordingly. 

Shall  I  tell  yoQ  how  Hally  looked? 

•  Ton  will  think  you  have  seen  her, 
there  are  so  many  like  her.  She  was 
not  tall,  bat  her  .body  was  long  in 
proportion  to  her  arms  and  legs. 
Ihat  gave  her  great  endurance,  you 
know,  since  the  vital  oigans  received 


LAND  SPHINX. 
€k  SIQTH. 

the  largest  share  of  noorishment. 
She  had  a  fhll  hesd,  and  it  tapered 
rather  too  suddenly  at  the  back  of. 
the  neck.  A  girl  with  such  a  neck 
should  have  been  careftil  not  to  ex- 
haust herself.  There  was  a  firm, 
heavy  cur^-e  behind  the  small  ears 
which  a  plirenologist  would  have  at- 
tributed to  combativonoss,  the  invin- 
cible determination  to  i)ut  evcrvthinsr 
"through."  Fine,  light  hair,  strong 
blue  eyes,  pale  face,  unconciueralde 
moutii.  I  can  think  of  half  a  dozen 
among  my  own  acquaintances  to 
^'hom  this  general  description  would 
apply  equally  well,  and  indeed  their 
lives  have  been  marvellously  like. 

Hally  lived  in  a  country  village, 
where  her  fi&tlier  was  overseer  of  a 
manufacturing  establishment.  It  was 
notana^-^thetical  place.  Theschools, 
as  usual  in  factory  villages,  were 
whollv  devoted  to  arithmetic  and  al- 
gebra,  and  on  these  Ilally  was  ac- 
cortlingly  brought  uj).  Of  course  she 
practised  the  piano,  —  from  Bcrtini's 
Instruction  liook, —  and  at  sixteen 
she  could  rattle  off  a  bundl  ed  march- 
es, and  could  not  play  a  scale  straight 
to  save  her  life.  She  had  drawing 
lessons,  too ;  and  with  the  teacher^i 
aid,  and  that  of  the  eraser,  she  had 
drawn  half  a  dosen  dismal  landscapes 
which  she  had  too  much  good  taste 
tofeame.  There  was  no  Higii  School 
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in  llie  place,  hut  she  had  studied 
Laliii  anil  recited  out  of  hours  to  the 
various  college  students  who  hud 
taught  the  village  aohool  eaeh  win- 
ter. She  had  had  a  tenn  of  French, 
too,  with  the  minister's  daughter,  and 
when  the  teacher  married,  she  de* 
termined  to  study  Greek  with  the 
minister,  that  being  the  onl}-  avail- 
able opportunity  to  accomplish  her^ 
self. 

In  this  way  Ilally  stuinl)led  along ; 
and,  though  ver}'  fur  IVoni  being  a 
superficial  girl,  she  had,  at  sixtcrn, 
au  exceedingly'  superficial  education. 
She  saw  the  immense  distance  l)e- 
twet  n  herself  and  those  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  calling  "  really  educated 
people,"  yet  she  did  not  adequati  ly 
understand  the  innumerable  small, 
.careltal  steps  to  be  taken  before  she 
could  reach  them.  So  she  was,  per- 
haps, rather  conceited;  and  yet,  I 
thhik,  the  most  unfortunate  thing  for 
hst  was  that  she  often  realized  how 
painfully  little  she  knew.  She  was 
bent  upon  having  an  education  ;  so 
she  taught  a  primary  school  for  'a 
term,  and  earned  a  little  money, 
studvinj?  (xrook  at  noons  and  re- 
cesses.  In  the  morning  or  at  night 
she  had  dish-washing,  etc.,  to  do,  for 
they  "  co-operated"  in  the  Bird  fam- 
ily, —  not  precisely  after  the  We 
Girls  "  plan.  Her  fhther  said  to  her 
that  if  she  would  earn  enough  money 
to  make  a  begpinning,  he  would  do 
his  utmost  to  help  her,  and  so  she 
went  to  the  L  boarding  school 
for  two  years,  in  which  time  she 
did  three  years'  work.  I  will  do 
her  teachers  the  justice  to  say  that 
they  remonstrated  at  first,  but  Hally 
was  so  anxious  to  try  that  they 
could  not  refuse ;  and  when,  after 
a  fm  weeks,  she  proved  so  quick 
that  she  did  not  need  to  study  in 
lecreatlon  time,  they  were  very  glad, 


and  said  that,  after  all,  she  had 
not  un<k'rtaken  too  .  much.  But 
when  growing  girls  are  compelled 
to  rise  at  five  o'clock  every  morning, 
and  study  all  the  time,  except  half 
an  hour  for  breakfast  and  an  hour 
for  dinner,  till  four  in  the  afternoon, 
and  then  have  their  evening  stody- 
hours  to  observe  in  rigorous  silence, 
it  would  hardly  seem  certain  that  a 
girl  was  not  over-studying,  becanse 
she  did  not  have  to  employ  her  rec- 
reation tini(?  with  her  lessons.  It  is 
true,  many  of  the  <rirls  were  ohlijied 
to  eke  out  the  time  for  their  studies 
by  rising  an  hour  earlier,  or  by  ^llirk- 
ing  the  half-hour's  walk  which  the 
rules  of  the  school  demanded  of 
them  every  day.  So,  because  Hally 
was  less  overworked  than  others  who 
were  not  doing  extra  lessons,  it  was 
supposed  she  was  not  overworking  at 
all.  But  the  correlation  of  forces 
applies  as  much  to  mind  as  to  mat- 
ter ;  and  if  Ilally  did  twice  the  work 
in  an  hour  which  another  did,  she 
surely  needed  twice  the  recreation. 
Tiiat  her  mind  worked  so  easily  that 
she  seenuMl  to  put  fortli  no  ctlort, 
made  it  all  the  more  dangerous;  for 
it  allowed  her  to  draw  on  her  re- 
served forces.  Any  one  can  see  that 
by  and  by  there  would  be  no  reserved 
forces.  It  is  ''queer"  that  nobody 
thinks  of  it. 

Hally  and  her  friends  came  out 
triumphantly  at  the  end  of  eveiy 
examination,  though  questions  were 
asked  backwards  and  forwards  by 
teachers,  trustees,  and  visitors.though 
they  were  asked  in  public  to  be  an- 
swered on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
or  in  private,  to  be  written  out  in  the 
most  elegant  and  rigid  huiu;^uage. 

So  Hally  and  the  other  girls,  and 
all  their  friends,  and  the  teachers, 
trustees,  and  communily  in  ^neral, 
thought  the  L—  boarding-schooi 
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%  rery  thorough  institation.  It  had 
been  endowed  by  those  who  really 
wished  to  do  good  with  their  money ; 
it  was  tanght  by  kind,  conscientious 
teachers;  the  trustees  were  really 
interested  in  educating  the  girls,  — 
evervlxxly.  in  short,  meant  well,  and 
vet  it  aini)iinted  to  little.  Ilallv  lor- 
got  regularly  each  term  all  the  facts 
she  had  learned  in  the  preceding  one. 
Luckily,  the  school  dealt  more  in 
principles  than  in  facts,  so  the  girls 
did  get  discipline  and  cnltlvation 
from  it,  and  a  thirst  for  knowledge 
wldch  would  have  been  better  than 
either,  if  they  had  not  all  heen  New 
England  girls,  with  quite  too  burn- 
ing a  thirst  for  everything  already. 
There  was  nn  advantage  i)erhaps  in 
their  forirr'tting  facts,  for  they  be- 
lifrnl  that  when  ()xy;j:on,  hydrogen, 
and  nitroircn  iiad  di  ivi  n  calyx,  cor- 
olla, an<l  staniens  out  of  mind,  thev 
had  forgotten  everything ;  so  they 
left  school  with  less  conceit  than  is 
sometimes  the  case. 
Some  of  the  girls  broke  down  at 

L  ;  Hally  did  not.  I  liave  said 

she  had  a  long  body  and  a  strong 
brain,  which  accounts  Ibr  her  safety. 
She  was,  indeed,  ver^*  sleepy  when 
slie  left  school.  For  the  first  few 
weeks,  she  slept  from  twelve  to  fif- 
teen hours  in  every  twenty-four  ;  and 
when  the  first  fatigue  was  over,  she 
still  found  it  barbarous  if  any  one 
suggested  mildly  that  she  ought  to 
be  readv  for  breakfast  bv  eight. 
Now  there  is  nothing  which  a  >few 
England  villager  cannot  excuse  soon- 
er than  lying  late  in  bed.  To  a 
Yankee,  laziness,  as  it  is  called,  is 
the  unpardonable  sin.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bird,  though  very  much  ashamed  of 
Hally's  sleepiness,  were  too  kind  to 
say  she  mutt  rise  earlier ;  so  nature 
had  her  way,  fought  it  out  on  that 
line,  and  delayed  the  final  catastro- 


phe by  so  much.  This  did  not  last 
very  long,  however.  Of  course  Hal- 
ly began  to  teach  the  moment  a 
school  could  be  procured.  She 
taught  a  public  school  in  the  coun- 
try", not  because  she  liked  it,  but  be- 
cause it  was  accessible.  She  had 
fifty  scholars  of  all  ages  and  acquire- 
ments. Thev  studied  evervthing  and 
learned  how  to  <lo  I'very  example  in 
the  Arithmetic ;  that  is,  Ilally  did 
every  one  herself,  and  showed  the 
scholars  the  processes.  They  were 
rather  hard  children  to  manage,  and 
after  six  hours  of  it,  combined  with 
the  home  dish-washings,  Hally  was 
tired.  Still,  as  she  said,  there  was 
not  much  mental  labor  in  her  school, 
and  she  ought  to  be  able  to  cultivate 
her  mind,  which  she  perceived  more 
and  more  was  a  very  waste  tract,  and 
accordingly  she  rose  early  and  sat  up 
late,  and  studied  German  and  Italian 
with  nmch  enthusiasm.  .She  was  uo 
less  tired  than  when  she  had  declined 
to  breakfast  till  eight,  but  she  be- 
lieved the  others  were  quite  ri|^t  in 
calling  her  lasy,  and  she  said  to  her- 
self one  night :  Hally  Bird,  are  n*t 
you  ashamal  ?  What  kind  of  mate- 
rial are  you  made  of  that  you  cannot 
grive  up  your  morning  nap?  Exer- 
cise a  little  will,  before  you  lose  all 
8elf-resi)ect." 

After  this  speech,  she  rose  every 
morning  the  mtjment  tlu;  clock  struck 
five.  She  accomplished  something, 
more  than  you  would  have  bclieveil 
she  could  do  without  a  teacher. 
Saturdays  she  did  house-work,  and 
sewed  and  wrote  letters.  Sundays 
she  had  a  feeling  of  giving  out " ; 
but  she  said  reproachfhlly  to  herself, 
**  What  do  you  mean  by  wanting  to 
cheat  the  Lord  of  his  day  ? "  So  she 
went, to  church  twice,  taught  in  the 
Sunda3'-9chool,  attended  the  prayer- 
meeting  in  the  evening}  and  read 
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theological  booksthe  vest  of  the  day.  '*Nor  can  I,"  aaid  her  mother, 

'By  this  coarse  her  theology  got  quietly.     One  half-hour  every  day 

dreadfully  askew  after  a  time,  but  would  keep  your  wardrobe  ia  order, 

with  that  I  have  nothing  to  do ;  I  if  yon  would  persevere  in  it." 

merely  wish  you  to  take  notice  that  ''I'll  try,"  said  Ilally.   (What  a 

Ilally  was  not  idle,  though  her  Auftt  vicious  little  motto  !) 

Jane  called  her  "naturally  lazy,"  "lie  careful  of  ^our  health,  Hally,** 

and  even  her  kind  mother  thought  said  her  father;  "be  sure  to  exer- 

she  had    a  sluggish   tenii)erament,  cise  in  the  open  air  two  or  three 

since  she  wished  for  so  much  sleep,  hours  every  day." 

albeit  she  did  not  take  it.  Well,"  said  Hally,  "I  should  like 

that,  and  then  I  could  botanize,  so  I 
really  should  not  lose  any  time.** 

Ix  process  of  time  a  yacancj  oc-  Now,"  said  Hall/s  Unde  Fred, 

curred  in  the  L  Seminary,  which  3'Ou  icnow  what  I  think  of  a  board- 

Hally  was  glad  to  fill.  She  hoped  ing-school  education.  I  advise  yon, 

she  would  like  teaching  young  ladies  in  the  first  place,  never  to  let  a  day 

better  than  children,  but  was  not  A  cry  go  by  without  reading  thoroughly  at 

sanguine.    "  At  any  rate,"  she  said,  least  one  newspaper.  Yon  can't  read 

"  I  shall  have  more  time  to  study.    I  all  the  magazines,  nor  is  it  desirable, 

slh'dl  only  teach  five  hours,  and  I  I  think,  if  you  choose,  say  three,  of 

shall  havi"  time  for  my  German,  and  dilferent  styles,  as  the  Old  an«l  New, 

how  nice  it  will  be  to  have  a  teacher."  Harper's,  and  the  Eclectic,  it  will  bo 

"  You  can't  do  everything,"  said  enough  for  you ;  but  3'ou  want  aa 
her  cousin  £m,  who  had  broken  idea  of  the  current  literature,  science, 
down  six  3'ears  before,  just  on  the  philosophy,  and  travels." 
eve  of  graduating,  and  who  had  been  How  doth  the  little  busy  bee," 
an  invalid  ever  since;  "bnt  if  I  thought  Hally,  with  a  little  smile  I 
were  you,  I  would  go  into  Mdlle's  really  wonder  how  he  doth."  Never- 
Frenc|i  conversations.  They  are  theless,  she  thought  that  all  the  ad- 
only  two  hours  a  week."  vice  given  her  was  sensible,  and  so 

"  And,"  said  Pippin,  her  younger  it  was.   Only  it  was  impossible  to 

sister,  "  do  have  some  music  lessons,  carr}*  it  out-.    But  Ilall}'  tried. 

I  don't  think  you  play  as  well  as  I  She  found  her  position  as  teacher 

do."  was  not  a  sinecure.    "Whatever  you 

"I  know  it,"  said  Hally,  with  a  teach,  Miss  Bird,"  said  the  Trincipal, 

sigh,  "  but  I  have  not  had  any  time  "I  want  the  subject  treated  exhaus- 

to  practise."   She  resolved,  howe>'er,  tively." 

that  she  would  make  time  now.  Hally  gasped.  .  She  tiiotlg^t  in  her 
I  am  glad,"  remarked  Mrs.  Byrd,  secret  heart  that  it  might  be  dUBcnlt 
one  evening,  looldng  up  flrom  her  to  eakauti  any  subject, 
mending  basket,  that  Hally  is  go-  '*For  instance,  in  teaching  His* 
ing  to  have  less  work  to  do.  Now  tory,make  sure  about  every  classical 
she  will  not  need  to  call  on  any  one  or  historical  allusion.  Ton  will  hard- 
else  to  finish  her  sewing."  ly  find  any  reference  so  obscure  that 
»*  I  never  meant  to  do  so,  mother,"  it  will  not  be  explained  by  some 
said  Hally,  flushing,  "'but  I  can't  lKX)k  in  our  lil)rary.  Remember  it 
find  time  to  sew*"  would  not  be  time  wasted  if  you 
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sboulcl  spend  lialf  a  day  in  finding      Do  you  think  she  broke  down  now  ? 

some  little  thing.   You  learn  a  thou-  Not  she.   It  takes  more  than  this  to 

sand  incidental  items,  and  also,  bow  break  down  a  woman  witb  a  long 

to  use  books.  Fiild  tbe  derivation  bodj  and  those  two  protnber&noes 

of  all  new  words,  iiarticalarly  philo-  behind  the  ears.  '  Bat  she  said  to 

sophical  and  scientific  words.  O,  by  herself  passionately,  "  It  is  of  no  use. 

the  way,  I  want  you  to  take  charge  I  have  wiil  enough  to  study  when  I 

of  the  lower  half  of  the  school  in  am  tired,  but  not  capacity  enou$^  to 

composition.   You  can  correct  tlie  learn.    I  ma3'  as  well  stop.   I  must 

themes  at  odd  times,  nnd  I  tliink  it  is  stop."    Tliereafler  she  went  to  bed 

a  good  plan  to  talk  with  each  scholar  at  tvn.    This  was,  however,  the  first 

separately,  explain  just  why  you  cor-  cutting  trial  of  her  intellectuai  life. 

rcct  cverv  point,  and  tell  her  how  the  .  .  ,  ^  . 

,        ^     X  J  ^  **Th»  heights  by 


subject  might  have  been  treated  to  kept, 
better  advantage."  VTtTe  not  attained  by  sudden  flight, 
Hally  was  too  conscientious  not  to  Cu  t  th.  y  while  their  companions  .lept, 
makeitthe  first  object  of  her  life  to  ioii.og  upw«d  la  m.  night." 
carry  out  Dr.  Banks'  wishes,  leaving  <^  And  as  I  am  incapable  of  toiling 
her  own  plansi  as  was  quite  right,  to  in  the  night,"  said  Hally,  with  a 
fill  in  the  odd  minutes,  nrhich  did  not  whimsically  literal  Inteipietation, 
come  so  often  as  she  thought  abso-  am  afiraid  I  shall  never  be  a  great 
lutely  necessary.  She  thought  of  man."  Ilally  was  religious ;  so,  in- 
Dr.  Franklin's  maxim  (they  say  it  is  Stead  of  crying  over  her  disappoint- 
his),  Six  hours  of  sleep  for  a  man,  ment,  she  said  to  herself,  *'  I  will  be 
seven  for  a  woman,  and  ciglit  for  a  faithful  over  a  few  things.  I  wi]l 
fool."  She  was  a  woman,  nnd  health-  work  as  long  as  I  can  caeli  day,  and 
ier  than  most  women  she  know,  —  then  Ijc  contented  to  lot  the  rest  go.** 
why  would  n't  six  hours  answer  for  An}'  one  can  see  wliat  she  was  doing, 
her?  To  be  sure  she  wanted  twelve  She  was  drawing  on  her  "reserve 
every  night,  but  that  was  laziness,  forces."  Those  of  you,  however, 
Every  one  was  obliged  to  rise  at  five,  who  are  doing  the  same  thing,  will 
The  girls  went  to  bed  at  ten,  for  the  be  the  first  to  say  that  I  am  putting 
regulation  seven  hours.**  She  was  an  exaggerated  case.  Alas,  I  am 
free  to  sit  np  till  eleven,  which  she  ao-  like  the  Irislmian  who  wrote  home 
eordingly  did,  for  the  sake  of  study-  of  the  luxury  of  America,  where 
iiigGerm.in, — for  just  two  weeks, —  they  eat  meat  three  times  a  week, 
in  which  time  she  had  looked  out  "And  wh}'  didn't  you  say  seven 
every  word  of  Wilhelm  Tell  in  the  times,  Pat?"  "An'  shure  thin,  an 
dictionarv,  and  had  no  idea  what  it  it's  that  thev  would  n't  bclave  me." 
was  all  about.  She  closed  the  book  Anv  extra  work  to  be  done  in 
at  a  (juarter  past  eleven.  Her  head  school  was  verv  likely  to  fall  to 
was  tlunni)ing  like  a  steam-engine,  Ilallv,  —  partly  because  she  was 
her  eyes  were  red  with  the  strain,  capable,  and,  though  I  must  admit 
and  the  skin  under  the  ominously  pro-  she  was  not  often  willing,  still  she 
jeeting  buck  of  the  head  was  drawn  was  too  conscientious  to  appear  un- 
tight as  a  drum,  so  that  she  found  willing.  But  really,  to  do  justice 
herself  uneasily  moving  her  hand  to  to  all  parties,  the  principal  reason 
and  ftonpon  it  to  loosen  the  pfessnre.  why  estra  tasks  were  assigned  her 
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was  because  she  was  the  youngest 
and  hence  the  strongest  teacher. 

"  AVlmt  we  really  need  in  this 
SchooV  said  a  trustee,  "  is  a  good, 
strong,  health}'  teacher,  of  at  least 
ten  years'  experience."  —  "  Yes,"  said 
tlie  mathematical  teacher,  who  was 
twenty-five,  and  had  fainted  away 
three  times  that  week.  "  Is  there  a 
strong,  health}'  woman  in  the  United 
States  who  has  taught  ten  years?" 
A  general  stiflhess  difftised  itself 
around  the  circle  at  this  mal  d  pro- 
po§  remark.  Eveijbody  was  sure 
there  must  be  scores  of  such  tea<^iers, 
only,  -ridiculously  enough,  no  one 
could  think  of  one. 

Take  care  of  3'our  health,  Bliss 
Bird."  said  the  older  teachers,  one 
by  one,  to  Hally. 

"  Yes,  3  e8,"  she  would  answer, 
yith  a  smile.  "  The  only  dilTerence 
between  us  is,  that  you  are  ill,  and 
work  all  the  time,  and  I  am  well,  and 
work  aU  the  time." 

As  to  the  stereotyped  expression, 

Health  is  of  the  first  importance," 
she  assented  to  it,  as  everybody 
does,  and  beliered  it  not  one  whit 
more  than  you  do,  sir,  whose  boy 
took  a  prize  in  the  Latin  School  last 
quarter,  and  who  dreams  of  declen- 
sions every  night. 

Heavens  !  how  angry  it  makes  me  ! 
niy  l)lood  boils  to  hear  peojile  say 
scn.silih^  things,  when  they  have  not 
an  atom  of  faitli  in  what  they  say  ! 
Yes  I  I  mean  you,  and  you,  and  you  I 
'  I  know  it  is  hopeless  to  ask  anybody, 
who  is  good  fbT  anything,  to  take 
care  of  himself,  though  it  is  a  burn- 
ing shame  that  it  is  so ;  therefore,  I 
[  only  ask  eaoh  one  to  make  himself 
responsible  that  some  one  else  does 
not  overdo,  and  so  the  matter  may 
some  day  be  righted  ;  unless,  indeed, 
you  worry  your  profege  into  the  grave 
by  making  him  a  hypochondriac.  It 


is  a  riddle,  say  what  you  will ;  though 

if  people  only  eovM  learn  tliat  it  is 
not  selfish  or  mean  to  be  careful  — 
However,  I  am  digressing.  Hally's 
own  weariness,  which  she  stoutly  de- 
nied, even  to  herself,  led  to  a  little 
dawn  of  consciousness  as  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  looking  out  for  otiier  peo- 
ple ;  and  she  perceived  with  disma}' 
that  the  finest  giii  in  school  was 
breaking  down.  *^My  dear,"  she 
said,  don't  you  know  your  health 
is  of  the  first  importance?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  girl,  who  was  then 
holding  on  by  mere  grit,  having  no 
bodily  force  to  help;  "I  knov  that 
ill-health  paralyzes  one's  life,  but  I 
would  suffer  anything  rather  than 
miss  a  certain  amount  of  education. 
I  would  not  ask  for  ninch  ;  lu'vond 
that  health  is  of  the  lirst  iinitoi  tanee.'* 

You  perceive  this  is  precisely  what 
every  one  else  thinks,  though  few  are 
clever  enough  or  frank  enough  to  say 
it.  Hally  could  not  find  out  idiere 
the  fhllacy  lay.  How  sbonld  a  girl 
who  leads  such  a  life  iis  she  did, 
know? 

Just  then,  Hally's  oonsin  Ned  took 

the  valedictory  at  college,  and  died 
of  brain  fever ;  and  Hally's  mother, 
becoming  uneasy,  represented  so 
strongly  the  disadvantages  of  over- 
doing, that  the  girl  determined  to  be 
careful.  She  would  not  force  lier- 
sclf.  she  thought,  though  only  Heav- 
en and  a  New  Knglander  knew  what 
forcing  herself  might  bo,  if  she  did 
not  do*  so.  But  die  let  some  days 
slip  by  without  reading  the  news* 
paper.  She  realized  that  she  had 
curtailed  at  the  wrong  end,  though, 
when  she  went  home,  and  Uncle  Fred 
inquired  what  she  thought  of  the 
prospects  of  the  Maine  election :  — 
You  don 't  know  much  about  it  ?  " 
echoed  he  ;  "  then  I  advise  you  to  put 
your  (jroetbe  into  the  fire," 
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"The  fact  is,"  said  Pippin,  who 
was  now  sixteen,  and  was  preparing 

to  go  the  next  term  to  L  ,  where 

her  sister  was  to  pay  her  bills, — 
"  Hally  is  a  perfect  bine.  She  knows 
nothing  Hwt-  Is  going  on  about  her, 
nnd  goes  aronnd  looldng  like  the 
AVitch  of  Endor." 

No  girl  of  twenty-one  fancies  being 
called  a  blue,  or  a  prig,  or  a  school- 
ma'am,  even  if  she  is  one. 

"Don't  you  think  I'm  neat?" 
iu(iiiired  Hally,  exasperated. 

"  O,  yes,"  said  Fippin»  *^  neat,  bat 
not  gandy.  Too  look  antiquated,  my 
dear." 

"Well,"  said  HaUy,  "that's  be- 
cause I 'm  poor." 

So  am  I  poor,"  said  Pippin,  hold- 
ing np  a  fj^arincnt  into  which  she  was 
putting  artistic  little  stitches. 

"I  don't  have  time,"  mnrmored 
poor  Hally. 

"  Bat  would  have  if  you  did  not 
take  quite  so  much  interest  in  Ontol- 
ogy, and  Anthropolog}',  and  Phi- 
lolog}',  and  the  Kncvclopjiidia  in 
general,"  remarked  Pippin,  with 
composure. 

"Ah,"  said  Ilally,  dreadfully  hurt, 
but  not  angry,  "  I  could  n't  sew  like 
yon  if  I  had  time,  and  I  can  study." 

"Very  tme,"  rejoined  Pippin. 
"  Ton  are  not  to  blame,  my  dear  sis- 
tOT,  only  the  fact  remains,  you  are  a 
bine,  and  you  do  dress  like  a  country 
washerwoman." 

Hally  was  silent.  She  was  quite 
prepared  to  sutuiiit,  when  Pippin 
added,  a  few  miuutes  afterwards, 
with  an  air  of  superior  wisdom 
worUiy  of  sixteen :  "  Beally,  Plally, 
it  is  n't  so  bad  as  I  make  it  out ;  but 
is  n't  it  of  Just  as  much  consequence 
to  look  like  a  lady,  as  it  is  to  know 
whether  t!ie  Ichthyosaurus  is  living 
or  extinct,  which  I'm  sure  I  don't 
know." 


"  It  is  bciicr  to  be  a  lady  than  a 
bookworm,"  thought  Hally.  But 
then,  a  poor  girl  must  take  much 
time  and  thought  to  look  like  a  lady, 
and  Hally  lived  in  a  huny. 

She  tried  not  to  do  so.  She  had  ' 
thouglit  of  giving  up  her  music.  She 
did  not  practise  much  as  it  was,  ami 
she  knew  she  had  no  talent  for  it. 
She  said  so  one  day  to  her  master. 
"  Ah,"  said  he,  "  if  you  only  cou/ci 
manage  to  keep  on  a  few  years,  your 
perseverance  and  appreciation  would 
supply  the  lack  of  talent."  So  Hally 
could  not  give  it  up. 

She  met  her  old  Mend,  Mary  Ilar- 
land,  one  da}-.  Mary  advised  her 
not  to  work  so  hard,  thought  her 
looking  pale,  and  so  on,  wa-.  ^lad 
to  hear  she  was  trying  to  spare  her- 
self. 

"Ah,"  said  HaUy,  "but  I  couiS 
cry  eveiy  time  I  see  my  dear  old 
German  books  lying  unused  on  my 
shelves." 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  MissHarlaiid, 
"  it  is  nothing  short  of  a  sin  to  let 
tliut  go  " 

The  botanical  professor,  whom 
Hally  assristed  (he  gave  one  lesson 
a  week  and  she  five),  said  one  day, 
"I  wish.  Miss  Bird, you  would  make 
a  collection  of  the  sedges  in  this  lo* 
cality.  Ton  would  find  it  one  of  the 
most  interesting  things  you  ever  did." 

"0,  I  know  that,"  said  Hally; 
"  but  the  sedi'es  are  so  very  hard  to 
analyze,  and  1  have  no  time." 

"No  time!"  The  professor  was 
a  benevolent  man  and  load  of  Ilally, 
but  he  was  primarily  a  botanist.  A 
woman  as  young  as  you  ought  to  be 
ashamed  to  say  that  she  has  n't  time 
for  anything.  Bise  at  four  o'clock 
as  I  do,  and  get  the  inq[>iration  of 
the  first  morning  hours,  and  you  will 
soon  learn  not  to  talk  of  having  no 
time." 
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But  the  day  was  past  when  Hally 
would  follow  all  the  advice  given  her 
which  sounded  alluring,  though  her 

incapacit}'  made  her  very  unhappy. 
The  spirit  was  willing,  but  the  flesh 
was  weak. 

m. 

Fippix's  bills  were  more  than  Hally 
had  expected.  Pippin  was  generous ; 
still  it  was  hard  for  a  girl  as  taking  " 
as  she,  to  see  that  somehow  the 
dresses  she  had  "  made  over  **  at 
home  (lid  not  look  so  pretty  and  ef- 
fective at  L  as  in  her  own  village. 

llully  felt  it,  though  Pippin  did  not 
say  much.  Hally  felt  it  idl  tiie  more 
because  she  herself  could  not  dress 
according  to  her  standard,  which  was 
not  an  expensive  one  either.  So 
Pippin  had  the  clothes,  and  Hally 
l^irinished  with  the  magazines.  I 
hardly  know  whether  to  laugh  or  cry 
wh.Mi  I  think  of  this.  If  Rally's 
articles  hud  been  so  stui)id  as  never 
to  be  accepted,  it  would  have  been 
better  for  her;  for  she  had  no  great 
idea  of  their  metils,  and  would  have 
been  easily  pe^pnaded  that  she  had 
missed  her  vocati<m  in  trying  to  write 
them.  But  some  were  accepted, 
some  were  actually  paid  for.  She 
had  enough  to  discourage  lier,  — 
pulili^hcrs  are  a  curious  set,  say 
w  hat  you  will,  —  and  then,  though 
she  had  some  talent,  she  was  not  a 
genius ;  but  as  long  as  the  receipts 
overbalanced  the  paper  and  postage 
expended,  she  Halt  obliged  to  go  on. 
She  liked  to  write,  too,  but  she  was 
past  the  time  when  she  did  things 
simply  because  she  liked  thoni. 

The  main  feature  in  her  life  now 
f<)r  several  years  was  exercise.  The 

Dio  Lewis  fever  had  reached  L  , 

and  the  usual  paraphernalia  of  dumb- 
bells and  bean-bags  had  been  intro- 
duced. Dr.  Banks,  who  had  over- 


studied  himself  and  was  a  victim  of 

dy  spepsia,  entered  with  enthusiasm 
into  the  new  ideas.  During  the 
reign  of  this  hobbj-,  all  the  teachers 
were  induced  to  adopt  the  "  cos- 
tume," and  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  the  g}7nnasium.  This  was 
admirable,  only^  with  the  usual  New 
England  sophistry  in  such  matters, 
this  was  considered  as  a  case  where 
•*  this  ought  they  to  do,"  but,  by  no 
means,  oh,  heaven  forbid  it,  to  lca%'e 
an^'thinpr  else  "  undone."    I  wonder 

if  an}'  of  the  L  people  ever  had  to 

give  an  account  of  any  unemployed 
moments. 

One  of  the  bad  things  about  a  life 
of  routine  is,  that  you  can  accomplish 
so  much  it.  Having  once  per- 
ceived this,  you  instinctively  sys- 
tematize every  new  thing  you  want 
to  do,  and  so  you  do  great  things, 
only  there  are  no  odd  minutes,  and 
all  the  richness  of  life  comes  in  t]ie 
odd  minutes.  Poor  Hally,  who  could 
not  bear  to  be  a  regular  sdiool-teaclier 
and  nothing  flirther,  and  who  had 
never  been  allowed  to  go  to  dancing- 
school,  hoped  that  gymnastics  would 
supply  its  want  in  making  her  grace- 
ful, and  devoted  herself  to  their  prac- 
tice with  such  painful  earnestness 
that  grace,  which  is  only  another 
name  for  ease,  was  quite  out  of  the 
question. 

The  girls  at  L  broke  down  in 
greater  numbers  than  before;  and 
every  one  said,  It  cannot  be  the 
school,  for  you  know  how  particular 

they  are  about  exercise  at  L  ." 

But  the  simple  fact  is,  more  New 
England  people  break  down  firom 
ovei  hnrry  than  from  overstudy. 

Ilidly  read  Iligginson's  ''Out-<loor 
Papers"  at  this  time.  She  learned 
that  a  healthy  person  ought  not  to 
spend  more  than  live  hoars  in  mental 
labor  each  day.  ,She  saw  the  force 
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of  the  argument, — but,  blees  you, 
die  saw  the  Ibice  of  so  many  aigo- 
mentSf —  and  eodeavoied  to  approxi- 
mate to  this  time  as  her  minimum. 
Of  course,  she  only  approximated, 
for  her  regular  school  recitations  oc- 
cupied five  hours,  and  you  can  your- 
selves estimate  the  possibilities  for 
her.  With  her  keen  love  of  beauty, 
she  was  bewitched  with  the  book  and 
delighted  to  fbel  that  it  was  lier  du^y 
to  be  oat-doors.  One  most  steer 
Teiy  carefolly,  however,  to  serve  two 
masters.  The  maxira  which  was  at 
this  time  invented  to  meet  such  an 
exigency  was  this,  "  One  can  use  his 
brain  any  number  of  hours  without 
injury,  if  he  will  exercise  his  body 
the  same  number."  That  sounds 
well,  doesn't  it?  Only,  suppose  he 
works  his  brain  twelve  hours,  how 
would  he  prosper?  I  should  think  a 
New  England  mind  must  have  origi- 
nated that  absurd  little  doggerel  of 
Taranto,  my  son,"  with  his  ever- 
lasting refrain,— 

**  Mother,  vuSk»  my  bed  soon, 

For  I  -.ini  flo  tirffl, 

I  lain  would  lie  down— " 

Oh  no,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  every 
New  Enirland  street  boy  who  inquires 
in  stern  accents,— 

**Whifdo  jm  ask  nw  tarook  jou  to  dasp— *' 

But,  not  to  dwell  too  long  on  this 
Bubject,  Ilally's  character  began  to 
•often.  She  had  a  true,  sweet  nature 
which  had  always  kept  her  from 
going  fu  wrong;  but  her  intellect 
had  waked  up  first,  and  its  demands 
had  crowded  out  everything  else,  so 
that  while  she  was  seldom  unkind, 
she  never  had  lime  to  think  of  being 
positively  kind,  at  least  in  little 
things.  She  had  been  brought  to 
sull'er  in  a  thousand  ways,  was  as 
moMd  as  a  girl  who  is  not  senti- 


laental  can  be,  and  she  began  to  wish 
to  save  others  ttcm  snflRBring.  She 
was  too  good  to  be  apedant,  and  she 

saw  at  last  with  -  horror  what  a  nar- 
row life  she  led.  If  this  part  of  her 
nature  had  only  waked  first,  it  woukl 
have  been  well;  but  now,  it  simply 
led  to  her  assuming  new  work  witli- 
out  laying  aside  the  old.  It  was  hard 
for  her,  too ;  for  she  had  so  long  ig- 
nored her  social  duties,  that  she  was 
as  awkward  as  possib^  in  thehr  dis- 
charge. 

"  I  make  fun  of  Hally,"  said  Pip- 
pin, who  had  just  graduated,  talking 
to  her  mother ;  "  but  what  can  you 
expect,  when  she  tries  to  be  what 
Dr.  Banks  calls  a  '  live  teacher'?  I 
sometimes  think,  mother,  that  any 
live  tea^sher  will  soon  be*a  dead  one. 
She  works  ftoQi  morning  till  night ; 
then  in  the  evening  there  is  a  prayer> 
meeting  once  a  week,  and  a  lecture 
once  a  week,  and  oh  —  oh — oh  —  " 
hero  Pippin  broke  off  in  a  peal  of 
laughter,  a  recreation  evenhig  for 
the  teachers  and  seniors,  when  they 
and  the  ministers,  and  the  other  liter- 
ati of  L  ,  meet  and  read  I  —  guess 

if  you  can — Sbr  William  Hamilton's 
Philosophy  I  We  girls  used  to  get 
some  fbn  out  of  it,  before  the  read- 
ing began  and  at  the  breaking  up, 
with  the  young  doctor  and  the  min- 
ister's son ;  but,  you  know,  on  ac- 
count of  that  evening  study-hour, 
Hally  never  could  come  in  till  eight 
o'clock;  and  then,  —  oh,  dear!  she 
did  look  so  tired  and  transcendental, 
that  nobody  but  a  German  professor 
would  have  dared  to  speak  to  her. 
It  is  Just  so  in  vacation.  What  is 
the  use  of  dragging  herself  out  to 
sociables?  She  can't  be  sociable 
wlien  she  gets  there,  to  save  her  life. 
She  told  me  herself,  after  the  last 
one,  that  she  could  never  think  of 
anything  to  say,  even  about  the 
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weather,  except  its  ^bable  oonneo- 
tioQ  with  the  enn-epotB.  The  fact  is, 
she  is  intellectual,  and  intellectual 
she  must  remain  to  the  end ;  only 
she  isn't  vfru  intellectual,  and  80  it 
doesn't  amount  to  anything." 
Thus  and  Hiuch  more  Pippin  — 

IV. 

Hallt  knew  wliat  she  would  have 
scorned  to  own,  that  she  had  ^ed 

her  constitatifm  too  fiur.  She  said 
notiking,  hot  gave  up  her  music  and 
her  marrazine-writing.  Then  she  put 
out  her  sewing.  Next,  she  deserted 
the  gymnasium,  to  the  horror  of  Dr. 
Banks.  But  Fate  seemed  to  laugh 
at  her  efforts,  and  for  her  suspended 
duties  substitnted  others  which  she 
oonld  not  atoid. ' 

^'We  most  be  more  thorough," 
said  Dr.  Banks ;  I  think  it  is  not 
enough  for  you  to  collect  minends 
at  random,  and  guess  at  their  names 
till  the  professor  comes  and  sets  you 
right.  I  want  you  to  analyze  every 
mineral  you  lind,  by  chemical  and 
other  means,  and  put  it  in  its  appro- 
priate place  in  the  cabbiet." 

Hally  mentally  determined  not  to 
find  any.  But  he  added,  And  teach 
the  pupils  to  do  the  same.  One 
thing  I  *m  sure  you  '11  like,  Miss 
Bird,"  he  continued;  "I  knf)w  vou 
think  written  cxaniinations  a  great 
help  to  thorouginicss,  and  we  have 
determined  to  have  them  every  fort- 
night in  every  dass." 

Hally  shuddered  as  she  thought 
of  the  piles  of  examination  papers 
wlddi  would  thenceforth  adorn  her 
bureau.  ,  Of  what  use  was  it  that 
she  had  cleared  awav  the  foreign 
dictionaries,  which  Pippin  n'uiarked 
"hid,  signilicanlly,  half  the  glass." 
**  And,"  said  he,  further,  we  think 
two  hours  a  week  too  little  for 
French  conversation,  and  I  think,  if 


you  wiU  assist  Mademoiselle  in  tak* 
ing  charge  of  it,  that  we  can  -intrcK 
duce  it  as  the  language  at  table. 

By  studj-ing  with  her  a  little  every 
day,  I  think  vou  could  do  nicelv." 

llally  plucked  up  a  little  spirit. 
"  Your  plans  are  all  admirable,  Dr. 
Banks  ;  but  the  work  will  be  so  much 
increased,  that  it  seems  to  me  we 
shall  need  new  teachers." 

"We  can't  aiford  that,"  replied 
the  doctor.  "  The  new  schools  are 
making  it  hard  for  us  to  hold  our 
own.  But  we  shall  distribute  the 
work,  and  it  will  not  bear  very  heav- 
il}'  on  any  one." 

The  doctor  was  a  good  man  and  a 
leained  man;  and  the  trustees,  so 
were  they  "  all  honorable  men  " ;  but 
every  individual  among  them  bad 
dyspepsia. 

I  hope  no  one  will  smile  here, 
or  suppose  that  the  moral  of  what  I 
write  is  pointed  towards  boarding- 
schools,  or  any  schools,  or  profes- 
sional men,  or  at  anvbotiv,  but  himself 
and  everybody  else  in  New  England, 
simply  because  I  have  chosen,  from 
numberless  facts  which  my  profession 
has  ftamished  to  me,  those  in  regard 
to  a  boaiding-echool  li&,  to  point  my 
moral. 

To  return,  —  why  did  not  Hally 
find  another  situation?  This  is  a 
more  dilhcult  thing  to  do  than  any 
one  but  a  teacher  guesses.  More- 
over, so  far  as  Hally's  experience 
went,  she  thought  that,  by  a  bitter 
paradox,  a  salary  by  which  yon 
could  live  could  only  be  earned  by 
killing  yourself;  and  this  does  not 
mean  the  same  as,  "  He  that  loseth 

* 

his  life,  shall  find  it,"  either.  1  have 
sometimes  thought  that  the  antitheti- 
cal text  was  true  even  in  this  con- 
nection. 

Still  you  must  remembnr,  that  up 
to  this  time  Hally  had  overworked 
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lienelf.  If  she  had  been  obliged  to 
do  more  work  than  she  onght,  it  was 

also  tnic  that  she  had  done  a  great 
deal  more  than  she  was  obliged. 

•■'Oh  I  "  sai<l  Pippin,  if  yow  only 
xcould  shirk.  You  have  the  con- 
science of  a  Puritan." 

The  conscience  of  a  Puritan  is  a 
sublime  *thing ;  yet  I  heM  a  phre- 
nologist, a  few  days  ago,  remark  to 
his  subject,  -''Yoo  have  too  much 
oonsdence."   Is  that  possible  ? 

A  good  friend  who  met  Hally  at 
this  time  inquire<l  about  her  music, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.  "  I  have  given  up 
ever3  thing,"  said  Ilally,  sadly.  "  I 
was  getting  rather  tired,  and  every- 
body said  it  was  the  music,  or  the 
German,  or  the  Botany,  or  anythin<^ 
in  fiM»  bat  the  one  thiog  it  is,  —this 
horrible  trcad-miU  <^  a  school  that  I 
liate.  When  people  are  being  killed, 
everybody  always  lays  it  to  the  thing 
they  love  host."  —  "  Did  you  know," 
said  this  gentleman,  calmly,  "  that 
people  will  kill  themselves  to  do  what 
they  like  to  do?"  — "O,"  burst  out 
Hally,  how  can  anybody  consent  to 
give  the  whole  lifb  to  what  he  hates?" 

M  Yon  would  not  hate  your  school 
nor  your  scholars,  if  you  were  not 
overtired."  And  Ualiy  perceived 
that  he  was  right. 

But,  as  we  have  seen,  she  was  now 
trying  desix'rately  to  rest.  She  even 
shirked  u  little  ;  that  is,  she  went  on 
leaching  upon  her  old  ftand  of  knowl- 
edge. So  she  just  kept  herself  fiom 
sii^ng  finr  A  few  months,  when  other 
duties  arose  which  she  could  not 
shirk.  Firstly,  Pippin  being  no 
longer  upon  her  luindH,  Ilally  had 
arranged  to  help  her  little  brother 
Toodles,  now  a  tall  lad  of  sixteen, 
with  his  education.  That  cramped 
her  somewhat.  Then  her  father  fell 
ill  and  was  laid  up  all  winter ;  and 
thoogh  Pippin  tanght  a  village  sdiool, 


the  burden  fell  so  heavily  upon  Hally 

that  she  could  not  refhse  the  offi» 
made  her  b}'  the  editor  of  an  educa- 
tional magazine,  to  write  a  series  of 
articles  on  methods  of  teaching.  She 
struggled  through  the  winter,  and 
when  she  went  home  for  her  vacation, 
she  found  her  mother  worn  out  with 
fatigue  and  watching.  What  could 
she  do?  The  usual  dish-washing  by 
day,  of  course,  saying  dieerfhlly, 
and  even  believing,  that  as  it  was  a 
change  from  the  brain-work  she  had 
been  doing,  it  could  not  harm  her. 
But  then,  who,  without  a  heart  of 
adamant,  eould  see  her  overworked 
mother  sitting  up  night  after  night, 
and  not  Insist  upon  helping?  So 
Ilally  watched  two  nights  in  the 
week,  and  went  back  to  school  totally 
wrecked.  Her  fitther  was  recovering 
quite  rapidly  now,  and  the  pressure 
was  in  a  great  measure  removed  ;  but 
the  mischief  was  done.  Did  Ilally 
break  down?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  There 
are  only  three  ways  for  a  person  like 
her  to  break  down.  Some  work  till 
the  last  minute  and  **die  standing," 
like  Branwell  Bronte.  Emily  Bronte 
consented  to  lie  down  the  day  before 
her  death.  These  are  the  people 
who  say,  — 

"  1  prosper  wfam  I  gidn  an  ineb, 
Tbougli  a  nail  Own  ptovoed  my  flMl'' 

They  are  mostly  geniuses.  Hally, 
not  being  a  genius,  did  not  end  in 
this  way. 

The  second  way  of  breaking  down 
is  to  become  insane. 

The  third  course  is  pursued  by 
those  who  are  called  very  sensil)le.** 
Just  before  they  are  read}'  to  die  or 
])ecome  insane,  the}'  say,  "An  ounce 
of  preveutioQ  is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure,"  and  decide  to  take  a  little  rest 
to  9am  tihem  from  breaking  down*  I 
have  never  told  you  anything  to  lead 
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yon  to  think  Hally  was  verj*  sensible, 
yet  she  had  her  streak  of  oommoii- 
sense,  too.  Firstly,  she  peroeired 
something  serious  was  the  matter 
with  her.  Up  to  this  time  she  had 
supposed  she  was  not  nen-ous.  She 
was  calm  externally,  but  her  nerves 
had  unchecked  supremacy  in  secret. 
I  will  not  enter  into  the  nervous  de- 
tails. Nino  tontlis  of  the  people  who 
read  these  lines  could  describe  them 
as  well  as  I.  But  I  will  tell  you 
what  lluUy  herself  afterwards  said 
about  them:  "It  was  as  if  I  was 
originally  supplied  with  millions  of 
the  most  sensitlTe  nenres,  only  that 
they  were  covered  up  with  several 
inches  of  flesh.  Instead  of  wearing 
.  them  through  at  this  point  and  that, 
till  there  were  tender  places  here  and 
there,  I  bad,  in  my  endeavor  to  cul- 
tivate m3'self  unifonnly,  worn  myself 
out  uniformly,  till,  at  last,  the  merest 
cuticle  lay  over  the  whole  structure, 
and  at  any  moment  I  was  liable  to 
reach  the  last  capacit}"  of  endurance." 
How  about  the  "  one  boss  shay,"  my 
friends?"  The  person  to  whom  Ilally 
made  these  remarks  was  myself,  for 
it  was  at  this  time  that  she  came  to 
me.  It  was  not  her  suffering  or  her 
weariness  that  brought  her,  but  Rob- 
ert Collyer.  She  read  his  sermon. 
Omega. 

"You  are  overdrawing  your  ao- 
count,  my  friend."  ' '  There  will  come 
a  day  when  you  will  find  that  nature 
has  shut  down  upon  you,  and  will 
not  listen  to  any  plea  of  necessity." 

Yon  may  drill  on  to  sevent}' ;  but 
you  have  done  at  forty,  and  the  rest 
w  ill  be  onlv  one  wearv  drauf."  Poor 
llally  !  could  it  be  that  she  had  doue 
at  twenty -five? 

But  the  appeal  which  touched  hc^ 
most  was  this, "  I  see  men  sometimes 
in  society,  who  will  let  no  pressure 
of  business  or  care  crowd  them  so 


that  they  cannot  afford  time  for  syoh 
pathy,  and  to  give  a  helping  hand  in 
matters  that  are  above  the  price  of 
money,  giving  what  money  cannot 
buy,  the  Kfit  and  of  un  tcnioom 
naCure." 

Poor  Ilally !  there  was  no  light 
and  life  left  in  her  worn  nature.  Of 
late  she  ^as  even  beginning  to  be 
cross  to  her  scholars,  —  though  she 
was  too  wise  not  to  know  it  did  them 
no  good  to  scold  at  them.  Hally 
cried,  and  could  not  go  to  sleep,  —  she 
passed  a  g<K)d  many  restless  nights 
now, — and  the  next  da}-  being  a  Sat- 
urday, she  came  to  the  city  to  con- 
sult a  physician.  I  happened  to  be 
the  man.  I  suppose  I  do  not  have 
the  monopoly  of  all  the  broken-down 
ministers,  lawyers,  teachers,  book- 
keepers, sewing-machine  girls,  etc , 
which  this  city  afford;  but  I  have 
been  visited  by  a  suflicient  number 
of  such  to  know,  the  moment  I  saw 
the  little  figure  in  black  lu  my  wait- 
ing-room, what  to  ex[)t,'ct. 

"You  are  (juite  worn  out,  I  see?" 

She  startcil  with  surpris:e.  "  I 
have  been  working  rather  hard,  and 
feel  tired.  I  want  to  get  some  medi- 
cine to  strengthen  me  a  little." 

I  Imew  very  well  what  medicine 
she  needed;  but  I  also  knew  that 
she  would  not  tiiink  I  uoderstood 
what  to  prescribe  unless  I  had  heard 
the  "symptoms."  So  I  asked  for 
them.     She  smiled  as  she  replied, 

I  have  no  symptoms ;  I  am  merely 
tired." 

But  as  the  remedy  I  meant  to  give 
her  was  much  simpler  and  more 
dilficult  to  take  than  a  bottle  of 
medicine,  I  piu'sued  my  inquiries. 
She  told  me,  noi  eveiytiiing  I  hare 
told  you,  to  be  sure,  but  enough  of 
it  for  me  to  guess  the  rest.  Her 
symptoms  would  not  interest  yon. 
SufBoe  it  to  say  thigr  were  veiy 
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alarming,  for  they  showed  a  friglit-  "  It  is  the  Just  reward  for  ovcr- 

Iblly  benumbed  condition  of  the  vital  working  ourselves,  in  doing  what  is  ^ 

forces,  and  a  frightMly  active  condi-  not  our  duty,"  I  said.      You  have 

Uon  of  the  nervous  sj'stcra.  been  doing  Music  and  German  and 

"  You  need  rest,  Miss  Bird,"  I  Metaphysics,   and  Heaven  knows 

said.  what ;  now  you  are  to  pay  the  price 

Of  course  she  then  explained  horn  fox  ell  tluit  fine  etook  of  knowledge." 

Bhe  was  endeavoring  to  rest,  and  *'Only  I  haven't  it,"  saidHallji 

that  it  did  not  eeem  to  abswer  the  almost  ready  to  cry.     Yon  see  I 

pnipose.  have  had  to  give  up.  just  as  I  was 

*^  Because  you  are  too  tired  to  be  getting  fairly  started  in  ever^'thing." 

cured  hy  an}'  half  means/'  I  replied.  "  No  doubt  you  arc  right,"  said  I ; 

^loep  twenty-three  hours  out  of  the  "  but  if  somebody  sits  on  your  new 

twenty-four,  if  you  can  ;  do  not  look  bonnet  before  you  have  worn  it,  you 

at  a  book  for  a  year,  eat  nourishing  have  to  pay  the  milliner  just  the 

food,  afld  at  any  time,  when  yon  are  same.   And  if  you  couldn't  pay,  it 

awabe  and  really  want  to  do  some-  was  fboliah  to  bay  the  bonnet,  don't 

thing,  take  a  little  gentle  exercise  in  yon  tMnk?  Yoor  ambition  to  on^ 

the  flower^arden,  in  the  sunshine ;  shine  your  neic^bors  has  led  you  to 

but  never  urge  yourself  to  do  any-  make  a  great  mistake.  Miss  Bird." 

thing  you  do  not  actually  wish  to  do."  I  saw  she  was  hurt,  and  I  was 

Hally  laughed.    She  thonglit  I  sorry,  but  my  patience   has  been 

was  exaggerating.    So  do  you,  no  tried  beyond   endurance  with  this 

doubt.    That  is  the  reward  which  chiss  of  people.    They  are  so  in- 

people  receive  who  are  deeply  in  sufl'erably    obstinate.     "  I  never 

earnest.            •  wanted  to  ontshine  my  neighbors," 

I  should  never  do  anything,  said  the  injured  Miss  Bird,    bnt  I 

then,"  said  she,  **lbr  everything  is  did  caie  so  veiy  much  about  knowing 

an  effort ;  and  I  muaf -work."  all  those  things,  and  then  I  felt  it 

I  knew  my  only  chance  was  to  was  really  my  doty  to  ooltivate  all 

fi-ighten  her.    "  If  you  must  work,  my  powers." 

Miss  Bird,  you  will  soon  be  past  "  Why  did  you  not  choose  some 

working.     I  don't  say  you  '11  die,  one  thing  for  which  you  had  a  talent 

but  you'll  be  past  cure,  and  will  be  and  cultivate  that?     Perhaps  you 

a  helpless  invalid,  a  burden  on  your  could  have  ventured  so  much." 

friends."  HaUywinoed.  It  was  for  '^Becanse  I  have  no  talent  for  any- 

the  sake  of  her  Mends  that  she  Mt  thing  hi  particular,"  said  Hally, 

the  necessity  of  working.  I  guessed  only  I  have  Just  enough  in  ever  so 

I  as  much,  and  by  a  few  judicious  ques-  many  directions  so  that  I  thought  I 

tlons  drew  out  from  her  the  circum*  waslikelylosucceedif  I  had  patience 

stances,  which  I  am  quite  sure  slie  and  perseverance  enough.    And  I 

would  never  have  divulged  to  any-  felt  it  would  be  wrong  to  fail  because 

body  but  a  stranger  and  a  physician.  I  had  not  these." 

*'  I  .see  the  temptation  is  strong,"  O,  the  conscientious  ambition  of  a 

I  said,   but  you  have  reached  the  New  Englander  I 

point  where  you  muaf  stop."  ^  Why,  Dr.  Smith,"  said  Hally, 

How  can  we  ever  be  too  thred  to  **if  we  did  wMng  but  our  da3''s 

do  our  duty?"  she  asked  in  dismay,  work,  we  should  be  olods." 
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It  was  almost  irresistible,  this 
aspiration  and  straggling  towards  a 

hijjrhor  heaven  and  a  purer  jether, 
but,  thauks  to  the  good  stars,  I  liad 
presence  of  mind  enougli  to  say  :  — 

*^  What  are  we,  Miss  Bird,  when 
we  have  not  strength  to  do  even  our 
day's  work  properly  ?  " 

She  sighed.  She  saw  the  force  of 
that  argament.  Let  it  pass,"  she 
said ;  **  I  have  laid  aside  an}-  wish  or 
hope  I  may  have  had  of  being  a 
woman  as  well  as  a  school-teacher. 
I  only  ask  you  for  help  ift  doing  the 
work  which  Providence  has  assigned 
to  me." 

Ton  see  she  was  very  morbid ;  but 
I  could  not  help  that.  "What  do 
you  want  me  to  do,  Hiss  Bird?" 

I  want  some  strengthening  mod- 
she  said.     Of  course,  if  my 
vital  forces  are  low,  they  need  some- 
thing  to  stimulate  them." 

I  confi'ss  I  do  not  like  to  be  in- 
structed about  my  own  profession  ; 
but  I  wa3  reall}'  so  sorrj'  for  the  poor 
girl  that  I  kept  my  temper. 

I  also  said  your  henrons  system 
was  rampant,  did  I  not  ?  That  must 
be  subdued,  and  the  only  way  to 
bring  that  result  about  is  to  sleep, 
sleep,  Aeespf  Just  as  long  as  yon 
wish." 

It  is  curious,"  said  Hall}',  "  I 
have  alwa3-s  been  thought  rather 
sleepy,  bat  I  do  not  require  as  much 
sleep  as  I  once  did." 

Because  yon  are  too  nervous  to 
sleep,  yon  think  yon  don't  require 
it,"  I  thundered,  now  fairly  enraged. 
"Lock  yourself  in  a  quiet  room  for  a 
week  with  bread  and  water  beside 
you  —  and  we'll  see  if  you  wouldn't 
be  slci'i>y  after  the  fu>t  three  days." 

*'>  o\v,  Miss  Bird,  confess,"  1  con- 
tinued, you  have  already  tried  reme- 
dies of  your  own.  Wine  ?  Have  n't 
youl" 


She  blushed.  **And  when  that 
proved  too  stimulating,  you  tried 

ale,  of  course.  And  that  made  you 
sleep}' ;  but  you  did  not  sleep,  for 
5'ou  took  your  dose  during  school 
hours,  when  you  felt  your  nerves  get- 
ting beyond  your  control,  and  yon 
were  too  prond  to  have  hysterics  be- 
fore your'  scholars.  Yon  need  no 
stimulant,  bnt  nourishing  food.  I 
suppose  you  get  that  even  in  that 
abominable  school,  there  has  been 
such  a  hue  and  cry  about  starvation 
diet.  But  your  girls  will  break  down 
till  there  is  a  reform  about  sleeping, 
too." 

Yet  they  are  as  well  at  school  as 
at  home,"  said  Hally. 

^  O,  yes,"  said  I,  the  poor  girls 
are  overworked  at  home,  and  the  rich 
ones  overdanced.  I  am  not  com- 
plaining of  your  establishment  in 
particular.  It  is  only  a  type  of  what 
goes  on  everywhere  now,  especially 
here  in  New  England.  There  is  '  so 
much  to  do,'  there 'are  'such  things 
to  be,'  and  since  the  days  of  the  tele- 
graph and  railroad,  any  given  thing 
is  so  accessible  that  it  is  not  strange 
that  we  believe  it  possible  to  be  and 
do  and  know  everything.  The  whole 
world  has  t  he  tempt  at  i on ,  bu t  A  merica 
especially  ;  for  Americans  work  (juick- 
er  than  others,  and  they  naturally 
'  calculate '  that  if  they  work  the  same 
number  of  hours,  they  will  accom- 
plish more.  Bnt  there  is  a  fkllacy 
here.  Our  school-books  teach  ns  thai 
Momentum  =  Quantity  multiplied  by 
Velocity.  If  your  ydocity  is  to  be 
increased,  jour  Quantity  must  be 
diminished,  or  else,  I  give  you  my 
word  for  it,  the  machine  will  l)reak. 
The  question  of  the  day  is  more 
threatening  in  New  England  than 
elsewhere,  because  of  the  very  best 
quality  she  possesses,— her  consci- 
entiousness.   While  wooing  fnm 
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dawn  till  midnight,  one  half  a  New  kept  on  loeing  ever  ednoe.  I  hate 

Eiiglandei's  mind  it  uttering  a  oon-  flgnree,  bat  yon  can  reckon  it  np  and 

tiniial  protest  that  he  is  not  acoom-  see  how  long  jon  need  to  sleep  now 

plishing  more.  It  is  the  worry  that  before  yon  will  be  in  as  good  con* 

kiUs  him,  after  all.  The  Germans  are  dition  as  when  yon  first  went  to 

as  industrious,  thej'  work  on  the  prin-  school.** 

ciple,  ^without  haste,  without  rest/  *'But  people  say  there  is  so  much 

They  accomplish  much,  but  worry  in  habit,"  urged  Hally,  feebl}-. 

Dot  a  whit  about  what  they  can't  Vory  true,"  said  I.    "  No  doubt 

accomplish."  you  could  Icarii  to  live  comfortably 

"  How  much  sleep  do  you  tliiuk  a  on  half  the  nourishment  your  body 

healthy  person  needs?"  asked  Haliy,  requires  per  diem  ;  but  3'ou  must  not 

recalling  me  to  my  text.  be  suqjriscd  if  you  are  stunted.  And, 

"  How  should  1  know  ? "  said  I.  of  course,  it  is  out  of  the  question 

**  No  two  people  are  made  just  alike,  for  you  ever  to  be  mentally  what  you 

Sleep  till  you  wake  up,  and  then  lie  had  a  fiUr  ri^t  to  expect  to  become 

in  bed  till  you  would  really  rather  when  yon  were  sixteen." 

rise  than  lie  longer."  I  know  this  was  cruel,  but  then  it 

Hally  laughed.  She  evidently  was  true}  myconseience  is  descended 
thought  this  another  of  my  exaggera- .  from  the  Puritans,  too,  and  I  would 

tioQS.   She  knew,  aud  so  did  I,  that  not  have  told  her  a  lie  to  save  her 

if  she  applied  that  rule  to  herself,  life ;  but  I  knew  it  was  all  up  with 

she  would  hardly  leave  her  room  for  her  unless  I  could  swiously  fiighten  * 

a  mouth  to  come.    She  was  wakened  her. 

every  morning  by  a  bell,  and  had  to  I  think  she  was  convinced.  She 

summon  every  atom  of  nerve  she  said  she  was,  thanked  me  for. .my  ad- 

\m\  Icfl  to  stagger  out  of  l)e(l.  vice,  paid  the  fee,  and  went  away, 

** Well,"  1  added,  "for convenience,  after  a  three  hours'  consultation, 

take  the  Mason's  rule.  .    Eight  hours  That  was 'five  years  ago,  and  I 

fer  sleep,  eight  for  work,  eight  for  have  never  seen  her  since.  I  cannot 

recreation."    That  is  meant  fbr  tell  you  what  has  become  of  her. 

lieatthy,|nature  men,  who  do  physical  She  may  be  married.  I  hardly  think 

labor,  whidi  always  calls  for  less  so,  though  that  would  be  a  good 

sleep  than  brahi-work.  I  should  say  thing,  proTided  she  has  a  good  hus- 

most  women  could  not  get  on  com-  band.    But  a  girl  who  has  over- 

fortably  with  less  than  nine  hours,  worked  in  a  boarding-school  from 

regularly.   As  for  j-our  school-girls,  sixteen  to  twent3'-five,  who  has  there- 

they  are  still  growing,  and  I  should  by  lost  her  taste  for  society,  even  if 

say  they  ought  to  be  required  to  take  any  society  was  open  to  her,  —  who 

nine  hours,  encouraged  to  take  ten,  is  poor  and  not  pretty,  —  such  a  girl 

and  allowed  to  go  to  bed  as  early  as  is  quite  likely  to  be  an  old?  maid  to 

ever  they  please.    Now,  you  say  you  the  end  of  the  chapter, 

bad  but  seven  hours  while  you  were  She  ma}'  be  dead  or  insane.  She 

tt  acfaooL  At  the  least  cdculation  had  will  enough  to  bring  her  to  either 

you  lost  two  hours  a  night  all  that  of  tiiose  catastrophes,  and  not  too 

time.  Of  course  your  ^stem  would  mudi  common-sense.  ' 

Kmooatnte  till  it  was  made  up.  But  Tet  she  was  rather  sensible,  too. 

Instead  of  makiiig  it      you  have  I  should  not  wonder  very  much  if 
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she  followed  my  advice,  and  was  by 
this  time  a  happy,  commonplace  old 
maid. 

T. 

"What  fimny  coincidences  there  are 
in  this  world !  While  this  manuscript 
still  la}'  in  my  desk,  waitinp:  for  me 
to  revise  it,  before  I  sent  it  into  the 
world  in  jsearch  of  a  publisher,  my 
young  ft'iend,  Susie  Benton,  just  re- 
turned from  boarding-school,  came  in 
to  see  me.  She  was  looking  su  fresh 
that  I  declared  I  did  not  believe  she 
had  been  at  sbhool  at  aU.  "Oh, 
that'a  all  owing  to  Miss  Bhrd,"  said 
she. 

Of  cooise  I  pricked  op  my  ears 
at  this,  and  learned — that  Miss  Bird 
was  a  teacher,  who,  having  once 
broken  down  from  overwork  herself, 

had  determined  that  no  one  else 
could  do  the  same  if  she  eouM  help 
it,  and  was  constantly  coaxing  the 
doctor  to  shorten  the  study  hours, 
and  have  the  breakfast  bell  later, 
and  give  holiday's.  "She  does  not 
know  as  much  as  some  of  the  other 
teachers,**  said  the  candid  Snsie, 
«( and  she  is  only  a  two-thirds  teacher, 
that  is,  she  does  only  two-thkds  work, 
and  lias  only  a  two-thirds  salaiy; 
bnt  yon  see  that  gives  her  time  to  be 
perfectly  deligJdful** 

Convinced  that  this  could  be  no 
other  than  my  old  friend  Ilally,  I 
took  the  next  leisure  day  to  pay  her 
a  \nsit.  Could  this  rosy  young  wo- 
man be  the  cadaverous  JMiss  Bird? 
She  wore  a  cheap  muslin  dress  with- 
out a  speck  of  trimming.  You  can- 
not eat  your  cake,  and  keep  it  too ; 
and  if  she  conld  only  earn  a  two- 
thirds  salary,  and  would  not  over- 
sew, how  could  she  have  floidices 
and  ftarbelows  ?  Nevertheless,  Hally 


Bird,  at  thirty,  looked  ten  years 
younger  than  she  did  at  twenty- 
five. 

I  asked  her  how  she  had  contrived 

it. 

"  I  left  school  at  once,"  she  said, 
"  though  Dr.  Banks  thought  it  dis- 
honoraV)le.  I  had  to  be  dependent 
on  my  father  two  years,  a  year  that 
I  tliought  it  right  to  rest,  and  a  year 
owing  to  the  difflcultv  in  tinding  a 
new  situation.  Poor  Toodles  had  to 
leave  school  for  a  while.  It  was  a 
great  disappointment,  but  I  think  he 
has  always  been  the  stronger  for  the 
rest  from  study.  Would  you  believe 
that,  for  weeks  after  I  went  home,  I 
could  not  read  a  page  of  the  simplest 
book  to  save  my  life,  and  for  the  two 
years  I  averaged  twelve  hours  sleq^ 
every  night." 

"  What  has  become  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  and  German  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Dead  languages,  every  one,"  she 
answered. 

"And  the  music?** 

"  A  lost  art.** 
I  am  glad  to  find  one  healthy, 
happy  woman,"  said  I.    "You  are 
satisfied  now,  are  you  not,  to  let  the 

There  waa  a  sad  change  In  her 
fkoe.  "  I  thin^  1  am  doing  right," 
she  said,  "  and  I  hoj)e  to  save  others 
fi*om  suffering.  But  I  pity  a  climb- 
ing plant  whose  tendrils  must  be 
lopped  off.  I  realize  painfully  that 
I  once  had  mind  and  body  enough  to 
make  twice  the  woman  I  am.  You 
were  right.  My  mental  powers  have 
not  deteriorated,  to  be  sure,  but  they 
are  stunted,  however," — this  with  a 
pleasant  smile.  "I  am  well  and 
happy,  and  fisel  like  blessing  you, 
Dr.  Smithf  as  *tfae  man  who  first 
invented  sleep.'  " 
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FABMEBS  AND  RAILROADS. 

BY  EDWAKD  8TANWOOD. 

There  arc  undoubtedly  man}-  peo  position  than  they  have  been  in  here- 

ple  who  rejoice  at  the  present  warlike  tofore. 

attitude  of  the  wostorn  farmers  and  There  are  two  sides  to  this  ques- 

thc  western,  railroads.     They  look  tion    It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article 

upon  the  contest  simply  as  a  means  to  state  as  briefly  and  concisel}'  as 

of  advancini^  their  own  personal  and  possible  the  facts  and  the  arguments 

political  fortunes.    Both  to  disinter-  on  both  sides. 

ested  spectators  of  the  battle,  and  to  What  is  the  matter  in  controversy? 

those  who  are  sinoerely  and  actively  The  moat  general  statement  would 

engaged  in  it,  the  necessity  for  hos-  be,  that  the  farmers  believe  that  the 

tUities  most  be  a  soaroe  of  profonnd  railroadB  cliarge  too  high  a  price  for 

legrot  freight.  There  are  varioas  forms  of 

To  the  first  class  it  is  a  war-  the  allegation,  but  this  statement 

fare  between  interests;  interests  that  covers  it.  It  is  especially  objected 

shoald  be  friendly  and  harmonioas ;  that  discrimination  has  been  made 

a  warfiire  that,  of  necessity,  disar-  in  favor  of  some  points  and  against 

ranges  valnes  all  over  the  country,  others.  Some  of  the  farmers  believe 

interferes  with  and  chocks  business,  that  railway  managers  of  the  linos 

and  sets  up  a  local  issue  to  bo  fought  east  of  Chicago,  where  competition 

over  in  a  manner  that  promises  is  keen,  recoup  themselves  by  high 

anything  but  an  increase  of  political  charges  west  of  Chicago, 

purity  in  the  countr}-.     To  those  Now  to  sa}'  that  railroad  charges 

among  the  combatants  who  reflect  for  the  transportation  of  grain  to 

snioQsly  on  the  situation,  and  on  the  distributing  points,  and  to  the 

the  possible  results  of  this  transpor-  markets  of  consumption,  are  exees- 

tatioa  war,  thehr  course  must  seem  sive,  is  to  say  that  farming  is  made 

like  a  justifiable  assault "  upon  the  impossible,  or,  at  all  events,  nnremu- 

man  who  should  be  their  best  friend,  nerattve,  in  the  great  interior.  If  the 

liisas  unpossible  for  the  railroads  production  of  breadstuflb  in  an  east- 

to  get  along  without  the  farmers  as  em  state  is  possible,  every  addition 

for  the  fannors  to  get  along  without  to  the  cost  of  grain  imported  from 

the  railroads.    The  two  parties  can-  the  west  renders  it  more  probable 

not  pr()s|)or  if  they  are  to  remain  that  an  eflfort  will  be  made  to  produce 

IX'niiunently  hostile  to  each  other,  a  supply  at.  home.    If  grain  produc- 

The  railroad  managers  should  desire  tion  is  diflicult,  there  will  be  more 

anything  rather  than  a  complete  vie-  ecouoniy   in   consumption.  Either 

*ory ;  for  such  a  result  would  leave  result  is  injurious  to  the  great  cereal- 

*  qiirit  of  hatred  in  the  defeated  raising  states, 

that  woold  rankle,  and  by  and  by  The  question  will  naturally  resolve 

hnak  oQt  again  in  a  new  ^ay  and  a  itself  into  several  branches,  which  it 

newplase.  The  fiurmers,  too,  should  is  proposed  to  examine  in  turn :  Is  it 

^  careftd  lest  th^  go  too  fiir,  for  if  true  that  the  railroads  have  charged 

.  they  make  the  railroad  business  un-  excessively  for  the  transportation  of 

PvoAUble,  they  will  be  in  a  worse  grain?  Are  the  causes  of  the  diffi- 
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oalties  under  which  fhefiunncrs  labor 
what  the  farmers  suppose?  Is  the 
remedy  which  the  leaders  in  tbc  new 
inovoment  propose  likely  to  be 
elieetiial?  Is  there  any  other  rem- 
edy that  promises  better? 

Of  course,  the  ri^ht  ur  wrong  of 
tlie  controversy  (h'i)ends  hugely  on 
the  answer  to  the  lirst  of  these  four 
questions,  \)ut  after  all  it  is  not  the 
most  important  praetieal  qaeatioii. 
Bat  as  it  is  the  starting  point  of  the 
present  agitation,  it  deeerres  a  seri- 
ous and  carefbl  consideration. 

There  are  not,  as  some  suppose, 
two  theories  in  r^ard  to  the  natore 
of  railroad  charters.  Those  charters 
are  contracts  which  require  the  com- 
l)anies  to  perform  a  given  ser\ice, 
namely,  to  serve  the  |)ul>lic  at  reason- 
able rates;  and  Miiich  confer  ni)on 
the  companies  certain  spccilied  [)riv- 
ilcges,  namely,  to  acquire  property  as 
for  public  uses,  and  to  make  money 
out  of  the  sen'ice  they  perform.  There 
may  be  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  ser- 
vice required  of  the  companies,  and 
erroneous  vie^  of  wliat  are  reason- 
able  rates,  as  there  certainly  are 
wrong  notions  of  the  powers  of  raU- 
xoad  corporations  and  unsonnd  theo- 
ries of  the  character  of  the  privileges 
secured  to  them  by  their  charters. 
But  practieally  the  only  theory  is  that 
just  stated.  The  public  acknowledge 
the  rights  of  corporatiour, ;  the  rail- 
way managers  admit  their  ubliga- 
tious.  The  delinitiou  of  both  ma^' 
very  well  be  left  to  the  courts,  which 
must  ultimately  decide  the  question 
in  spite  of  argument  on  the  one  side 
or  the  other.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  article  it  will  be  assumed  as  con- 
ceded, that  no  railroad  lias  a  right  to 
charge  an  excessive  rate  for  trans- 
portation, and  that  on  the  other  hand 
the  public,  as  represented  b}'  its  leg- 
islators, is  not  justified  in  interfering 


with  the  management  of  such  roads 
until  they  violate  their  obligations  to 
the  public. 

A  great  deal  is  said  in  these  r1n\  >• 
about  its  being  a  question  wlu-ili.r 
the  state  shall  control  the  railways 
or  the  railways  the  state.     This  is  a 
snperticial  wa}'  of  statiug  the  ques- 
tion.   The  trouble  arose  in  the  lirst 
place  because,  after  the  contract  had 
been  mfide,  a  sensitive  public  be- 
gan to  demand  new  conditions  be- 
fore it  had  been  ascertained  whether 
the  contract  would  be  kept.  The 
corporations,  in  self-defence,  adopted 
the  plan  of  manipulating  the  legisla- 
tures to  prevent  the  imposition  of  the 
new  conditions.    And,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  requests  of  railroads  before 
the  legislatures,  to  which  they  have 
often  secured  favorable  answers  hy 
the  most  corrupt  means,  have  not 
been  for  new  privileges,  but  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  rights  granted  them  at  the  be- 
ginning. In  this  matter  the  railroads 
cannot  justly  be  blamed  for  the  mere 
fkct  of  having  put  themselves  on  the 
defenrive,  while,  in  the  manner  of 
their  self- protection,  they  have  laid 
themselves  open  to  the  severest  cen- 
sure.  It  would  be  greatly  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  companies,  and  not 
less  beneficial  to  our  political  morals, 
if  the  railroads  should  be  told  wliat 
would  be  expected  of  them  during 
the  next  ten  years ;  that  during  that 
time  there  should  be  neither  further 
restriction  nor  enlargement  of  their 
privileges,  but  that  the  law  should  be 
rigidly  enforced.  Sfowever,  as  no 
one' in  a  responsible  position  is  bold 
enough  to  bring  forward  and  urge 
such  a  pdliey,  it  is  useless  now  to 
discuss  Its  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages. 

It  would  he  impossible  in  the  brief  . 
limits  of  a  magasin<»  artiole  to  ex- 
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amine  tlioroiighly  the  question  of  rail- 
road rates.    The  most  tliat  can  bo 
done  is  to  lay  down  certain  general 
principles  and  make  some  suggestions 
wlddi  may  help  readers  in  deciding 
tlie  qaestion  Ibr  themselvea.  It  is, 
or  ahoold  be  admitted,  in  the  ilrst 
plsoe,  that  the  railroad  ooiporaHons 
biTS  a  moral  right  to  charge  such  a 
fite  as  will  enable  them  to  pay  a 
feir,  —  say  ten  per  cent,  —  profit  on 
money  actuall\'  invested  after  defray- 
in<r  locritimate  expenses.  Further 
than  this  they  have  not  a  moral  right 
to  go,  whatever  their  charters  or  the 
law  of  the  states  creating  them  may 
permit.  Wasteful   management,  ex- 
tnvagadt  expenditures  and  stock- 
watering,  as  wdl  as  esoessiTe  divi- 
dends, would  be  condemned  by  this 
role.  Bot  who  is  to  dedde  what  is 
waateftil  and  extravagant?  Stodc- 
witering  can  be  absolutely  prevented, 
•I  it  has  been  in  Massachusetts. 
Excessive  dividends  may  be  dis- 
couraged, as  they  have  always  been 
in  the  s;uno  State,  and  a  restriction 
may  be  wholly  put  upon  all  roads 
hereafter  chartered.    Errors  of  man- 
agement and  squandering  of  monej' 
cannot  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way, 
nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  a  law  can 
be  ftamed  to  put  a  stop  to  them  with- 
out a  complete  assomption  of  the 
BSttagement  of  railroads  by  the  gov* 
<niiiieat,^a  policy  that,  in  spite 
of  its  attractiveness,  shonld  never  be 
adopted  by  an   American  state* 
When  the  great  evil  of  stock-watering 
ha<i  been  abolished,  we  may  safely 
trust  the  stockholders  with  their  own 
property.   When  it  is  necessary  to 
Vxk  after  the  pence  in  order  to  make 
cot  a  dividend-paying  profit,  the 
pence  will  be  looked  after. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be 
•Momed  that  all  apparent  extrava- 
gnee  is  really  extravaganoe,  or  that 


all  of  what  is  called  stock-watering 
is  actually  so.  Money  has  been 
wisely  spent  in  making  passenger 
cars  elegant  and  comfortable,  and 
large  sums  have  been  expended  in 
advertising,  —  two  examples  of  what 
some  would  wrongly  call  ifastefhl* 
ness.  It  is  not  properly  a  watering 
of  stock  when  a  great  company  bu3*s 
a  branch  and  issues  stodic  below  the 
market  rate  to  raise  money  to  pay 
for  it.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  how- 
ever, that  many  roads  have  been 
guilty  of  both  forms  of  wrong-doing, 
and  it  will  grieve  few  people  to  ob- 
serve that  their  subsequent  history' 
almost  invariably  contains  experience 
that  seems  very  like  retributioQ. 

Again,  it  is  to  be  remembored  on 
the  part  of  the  anti-railroad  men  that 
the  fhn(^  calculations  of  the  possi- 
bility of  bringing  grain  to  the  sea- 
board at  a  rate  of  half  a  cent  a  ton ' 
a  mile,  by  a  succession  of  slow,  equi- 
distant trains,  have  no  application  to 
existing  roads.  On  any  road  doing 
a  mixed  business,  passengers  and 
freight,  the  former  must  always  domi- 
nate over  the  latter,  even  when  three- 
quarters  of  the  revenue  is  from  freight. 
The  proposed  system  could  admit  of 
no  derangement  of  freight  trains  Ijy 
the  interference  of  passenger  trains ; 
and  as  the  ealenlation  is  only  made 
on' the  basis  of  regular  nnintemipted 
freight  business,  no  existing  road  can 
be  expected  to  put  down  its  charges 
to  the  extreme  low  figure  mentioned. 

The  chief  complaint  is  of  local 
charges,  of  Special  rates,  and  of  un- 
due favoring  of  "  competing  points." 
With  reference  to  local  charges,  the 
interests  of  the  railroads  draw  them 
in  two  opposite  directions.  Selfish- 
ness and  short-sightedness  dictate 
high  prices  to  and  ttom  small  sta- 
tions. It  costs  more  to  handle  freight 
at  those  points.  It  costs  as  mnoh  to 
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stop  fhe  train  to  take  one  oar  loadaa 
to  take  six.  The  proportioiial  coat 

of  labor  will  be  greater  where  the 
businesa  ia  amaller.  These  oonsid- 
erations,  wore  there  no  others,  would 
lead  every  company  to  make  the 
small  places  pay  dearh*  for  the  ser- 
vice they  get.  But  there  is  another 
side.  In  a  great  farming  country 
ereiy  station  is  capable  of  large 
growth.  What  may  be  good  tern- 
porarj  policy  may  not  be  good  per- 
znanontly.  It  is  the  higheat  interest 
of  the  railroads  to  encourage,  by 
special  privileges,  the  growth  of  the 
smaller  stations.  It  is  not  asserted 
that  all  the  companies  have  followed 
the  wiser  course  in  this  matter,  but 
aomeof  them  have  done  so,  and  have 
found  their  great  reward  for  their 
good  sense. 

Special  rates  are  given  in  some 
caaea  to  large  shippers.  We  have 
never  board  it  cbarj]^ed  that  favor  was 
shown  to  one  i>orson  and  denied  to 
nnotluT.  who  was  in  an  equally  favor- 
able position  to  ask  a  special  rate, 
though  this  may  occasionally  have 
been  done.  In  general,  special  ratea 
are  no  more  than  a  wholesale  prioe, 
which  ia  given  In  all  tradea. 

In  eonaidering  whether  any  given 
charge  is  reawmable  or  not,  a  great 
variety  of  circumstances  must  be 
taken  into  account.  In  the  first 
place,  if  the  price  of  grain  transj>or- 
tation  is  in  question,  we  must  know 
whether  the  company  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  a  large  bnsinesa,  taking 
all  branohea  together,  And  particu- 
larly whether  there  ia  a  large  amount 
of  grain  to  be  carried.  Again,  we 
must  know  whether  at  the  point  of 
shipment  the  business  is  larcre  or 
sninll.  Thirdly,  we  must  be  told 
whether  the  frei'j:ht  is  to  be  carried 
through,  or  only  locally.  These  arc 
the  main  points  to  be  dedded,  but 


there  are  othera  hardly  less  impose 
tant  Of  courae,  the  qneation  etf 
capital  is  to  be  considered,  to  aone 
extent,  .but  a  distinction  moat 

made,  which  we  mention  here,  alp 
though  it  interrupts  our  line  of 
thought  for  a  moment.  The  cor- 
porations have  a  right  to  charsre  a 
price  that  will  yield  a  fair  retain  on 
their  capital  actually  paid  in.  They 
have  no  right  te  make  the  public  pay 
the  same  dividends  on  their  diluted 
atock  they  might  reasonably  demand 
on  their  legitimate  investments. 
TTow  is  this  rate  to  be  ascertained? 
Perhajis  it  cannot  be  accurately  de- 
tirmiuod,  but  an  approximation  c»n 
be  made.  All  roads  keep  an  account 
of  gross  receipts  and  gross  expendi- 
tures. The  net  earnings  vary,  some- 
what ;  bnt  it  would  be  easy,  by  tak- 
ing an  average  of  a  doaen  roada 
whoae  atook  waa  not  watered,  of  a 
character  as  nearly  as  possible  like 
that  of  the  road  under  examination, 
to  ascertain  what  shouM  be  a  proper 
proportion  of  net  earnings  to  gross 
receipts,  and, the  excess  would  be  a 
measnre  of  the  extortion  practised. 
Or,  it  could  be  determined  what  would 
be  a  fldr  amount  of  net  eaminga  to  & 
mile  of  rood,  and  the  exoeaa  would 
again  be  the  meaaure  of  the  extoiw 
tion. 

It  follows,  necessarily,  from  what 
has  l)c'eu  said,  that  railroads  are  not 
all  alike  any  more  than  men  are. 
Sbme  companies  have  abused  their 
privileges  ahamefUUy,  and  deaerve 
not  mere^  pmiiahment  but  extino- 
tion,  if  it  were  in  the  power  of  any 
legislature  to- condemn  them  to  death. 
Others  have  oljeyed  not  only  the  law 
but  the  dictates  of  pure  consciences. 
They  have  neither  been  extortioners, 
nor  corrupters  of  the  public  morals. 
But  the  goodness  of  the  few,  —  or  of 
the  many,  if  yoa  will,^ia  not  so 
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mncb  of  an  argument  as  some  rail- 
xray  inanagors  appear  to  think  it- 
Honest  men  arc  inclufled  with  rogues 
in  the  legal  prohibition  of  theft ;  and 
the  law  against  murder  is  for  the 
mildest  tempers  as  well  as  the  most 
Tiolent.  It  is,  therefore,  not  a  fbrd- 
ble  argameat  against  a  general  law 
prohibitiiig  ertortion  that  some  rail* 
roads  hsTe  nerec  practised  it. 

These  flnots  will  help  ns  in  chnsid- 
erii^  the  question  of  rates  at  com- 
peting points."    In  the  first  place, 
such  points  arc  usually  at  the  outset, 
or  very  sOon  grow  to  be.  important 
stations  and  places  of  large  shij)- 
ment.    They  partake  more  than  way 
stations  do  of  the  character  of  tcr- 
miual  points,  even  if  the}'  are  not  so 
in  fkct.  All  these  coosiderations  tend 
to  malEe  rates  low,  even  though  there 
were  not  the  additional  reason  that 
two  roads  are  endeavoring  to  get  the 
same  business,  and  lower  their  charges 
in  order  to  do  so.   Now  tiiere  is  a 
ni  w  distinction  to  be  made,  b^'  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  ma}-  be  fair 
discrimination  at  competing  points, 
as  well  as  unfair.'  If,  for  instance, 
it  is  forty-eight  miles  from  A  to  B 
and  fifty  from  A  to  C,  on  one  line, 
and  forty  miles  only  from  A  to  C  by 
another  line,  it  is  difficult  to  see  who 
is  injured  by  the  first  named  road 
oflhing  to  take  freight  between  A 
aod  C  as  cheap  as  the  second,  and 
cheq[>er  than  its  fates  between  A  end 
B.  It  gives  the  pec^ls  of  A  and  C 
two  routes,  hot  the  longer  one  wftl* 
almost  never  be  used,  unless  the 
shorter  is  badly  managed.    It  may 
bo  that  the  first  line  could  not  do  the 
through  business  at  its  rates,  except 
at  a  loss.    Very  well ;  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  it  cannot  get  it  at  all.  It 
merely  makes  an  offer  that  is  not  ac- 
cepte<l,  or  accepted  to  so  small  an 
extent  that  the  result  does  not  greatly 


affect  the  revenues  or  expenses  of 
the  roa<l  making  it.  B  has  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  at  a  greater  distance 
from  A  than  C  is,  —  by  the  short  line* 
which  sets  the  rate.  It  would  have 
had  no  better  terms  if  the  short  line 
had  not  ran  to  G,  and  it  sufRBrs  in  no 
way  tnm  the  ihvor  ihowed  to  its 
lieighbor.  On  the  oilier  hand,  if  the 
distance  between  the  two  common 
points  is  not  materially  difltarent  by 
the  two  lines,  and  real  competition 
is  keen,  between  the  companies,  it 
may,  and  often  does  in  practice,  hn|v 
pen  that  rates  are  put  down  to  a 
point  where  neither  line  can  make 
any  money.  They  snatch  the  trade 
at  whatever  they  can  get  for  it.  The 
business  is  carried  on  at  a  positive 
loss,  from  i  sense  of  pride,  or  from  a 
desife  to  crodi  oat  a  rival.  Then 
the  other  stations  on  the  two  lines 
do  softer.  Th^  are  compelled  to 
pay  a  higiker  rate  in  order  that  the 
dividends  may  be  made  good;  and 
if  it  happens  that  the  road  they  have 
to  deal  with  is  one  of  th(!  watered 
lines,  they  suffer  seriousl}^  by  the  ex- 
tortion. The  greater  part  of  the  div- 
idends on  ordijiarv  roads  does  come 
from  the  local  stations,  and  for  them 
it  is  a  vital  question,  whether  they 
nmst  pay  interest  on  capital  that  has 
been  createil  out  of  nothing. 

The  exceeding  difficulty  of  enact- 
ing a  law  that  diall  prevent  nq}ust 
and  improper  discriminations  with- 
out interfering  with  necessary  and 
proper  distinctions,  i»  obvious  at  a 
glance.  Whether  it  is  wise,  in  such 
a  dilemma,  fo  prohibit  all  discrimi- 
nation^, it  is  not  the  province  of  this 
article  to  discuss. 

The  self-interest  of  railroad  cor- 
porations does  lead  them  to  some 
extent  to  reduce  their  rates  generally 
from  year  to  year.  And  this  is  true 
not  only  of  the  eastern  raiiioads,  of 
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which  lliere  is  less  oomplaint,  bat  of 
the  western  roads  as  well.  A  few 

figures  oil  this  point  will  be  instruc- 
,  tive.  We  take  the  reports  of  three 
lines  leading  out  of  Chicago  to  the 
west  and  soutli,  made  to  their  stock- 
holders, and  printed  in  Poor's  Man- 
ual for  different  years.  These  reports 
were  not,  therefore,  made  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  innocence  of  the 
present  charges  against  the  corporft- 
tions. 

The  average  charge  per  ton  per 
mile  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
and  Pacific  road  in  18G2,  wa-^  2.GD 
cents.  In  1865  it  had  risen  with  the 
general  rise  in  prices  to  oA'y  cents. 
Ill  1868  it  had  fallen  to  2.U8  cents ; 
and  the  arerage  in  1872  was  2.49 
cents. 

The  ayerage  tariff  of  the  CHiicago, 
Burlington  and  Qoinoy  road  also 
rose  during  the  war  and  reached  a 

maximum  of  3.70  cents  per  ton  per 
mile  in  IMGG.  From  that  time  there 
was  a  decline.  In  18G8the  rate  was 
3.18  cents,  which  was  reduced  to 
8  06  cents  in  1870,  and  to  2.20  cents 
in  1872. 

The  average  tariff  on  the  Illinois, 
Central  was  but  1.95  cents  in  186S ; ' 

it  rose  to  its  maximum  of  3.19  cents 
in  1866  ;  had  fallen  to  2  46  in  1868  ; 
to  2  31  in  1870;  to  2.08  cents  in 
1872. 

Now,  it  is  to  be  observed  in  each 
of  these  cases,  that  the  latest  charge 
mentioned  is  lower,  in  gold,  than  the 
flrat  named.  For  instance,  with  gold 
at  112,  the  specie  cost  of  freight  per 
ton  per  mile,  on  the  Illinois  Central 
railroad  in  the  vear  1872,  would  be 
1.86  cents,  or  09  cent  lower  than  in 
1863.  The  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Qulncy  charge  of  2.20  cents,  in  1872, 
would  be  1.96  cents,  which  is  .24 
fsent  less  than  the  tariff  In  1864,— 
the  earliest  we  can  obtain.  The  Bock 


Island  charge  of  2.49  cents,  in  1872, 
is  2.22  cents  in  gold;  wldch  is  no 

less  than  .47  cent  below  the  average 
tariff  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
It  will  he  admitted  universally,  that 
prices  of  all  articles  that  go  to  make 
railroad  transportation  costly,  have 
advanced  far  more  than  the  gold 
premium  On  the  otiier  hand,  busi- 
ness has  increased  bo  nmeh  that  it  is 
equitable  that  a  reduction,  and  a 
large  redaction,  should  be  made. 
These  considerations  are  incidental, 
however,  the  main  point  being,  th.it 
the  self-interest  of  the'  railroads 
prompts  them  to  accede  to  the  de- 
mands for  a. reasonable  reduction  of 
rates.  Whether  they  make  a  sulfi- 
dent  reduction  is  a  question  involv- 
ing railroad  economics,  an  analysis 
of  the  proper  cost  of  transportation, 
and  allied  problems  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  would  be  wholly  impossi- 
ble to  diseuss  it  here. 

Rail  transportation  of  flour  from 
Chicago  to  New  York,  June  1,  1S(J4, 
was  $1.50  per  barrel.  On  June  1, 
1878,  it  was  90  cents.  Fourth  class 
freight  was  75  dents  per  hundred 
pounds  in  1864,  and  45  cents  in  1878. 
To  Boston  the  charges  were  $1.60  and 
80  cents  in  1864  ;  $1.00  and  50  cents 
in  1873.  The  returns  of  the  Miehi- 
gan  Central  Railroad  show  that  there 
has  been  a  regular  and  continuous 
reduction  of  the  tariffs,  both  through 
and  local.  The  rate  ou  through 
freight,  wliich  was  2.45  cents  per 
t&n  per  mile  in  1868,  and  1.98  cents 
in  1870,  was  only  I  Jbl  cents  during 
the  year  ended  with  May,  1873. 
There  has  been  quite  as  great  a  de- 
cline in  local  freij^ht,  whieh  began  at 
3.66  cents  per  ton  per  mile  in  18G8, 
and  has  gone  down  to  2.51  cents  in 
1873  ;  the  annual  reduction  varying 
only  between  .14  and  .28  cent.  With- 
out dting  the.  figures,  it  may  be  stated 
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as  a  remarkable  fact,  capable  of  the  high  rates  of  transportation  will  cli- 
fullest  proof,  that  the  average  fVeight  miuish  exports,  will  cnnse  .such  econ- 
ntes  on  the  New  York  Central  line  omy,  and  will  so  stimulate  production 
bare  been  diminSalied  moie  than  fifty  in  the  less  fertile  c^tres  of  oonsnmp- 
per  cent  in  the  last  seven  years.        tion,  that  it  woold  be  impossible  for 
AU  theee  reductions  liave  been  the  fiunners  of  the  west  to  dispose 
made  without  any  compulsory  legis-  of  their  crops.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
lation,  and,  what  is  worthy  of  notice,  very  sudden  and  great  reduction  of 
the  greatest  decrease  is  noticeable  freights  would  be  quite  as  little  for 
in  the  very  road  of  all  others  in  the  the  general  good.    In  the  first  place, 
country  which  has  probably  the  least  it  would  prove  a  serious  injury  to 
to  fear  from  unfavorable  Iciz^islation.   agricultural  interests  in  tho  ruidtUe 
The  state  of  atfairs  wliieh  we  see,   fstates      The  value  of  land  tluuc  de- 
then,  is  a  general  reduction  of  frei«!:hts  pends  to  a  great  extent  on  its  near 
year  by  year,  by  the  voluntary  action   ness  to  market.    The  census  of  1^70 
of  railroad  corporations.    To  which  gives  the  number  of  acres  of  im- 
it  must  be  immediately  added  that  proved  land  in  farms  in  ^'ew  York 
the  reductions  are  smaller  than  they  at  about  fifteen  and  a  half  million ; 
should  have  been  by  just  the  amount  in  Oliio,  fourteen  and  a  half  million ; 
used  to  pay  dividends  on  stodc  and  in  Illinois,  nineteen  and  a  third  mil* 
interest  m  bonds  issued  without  an  lion.  The  value  of  Illinois  forms, 
equivalent  investment  being  made  by  the  largest  in  extent,  was  920  mil- 
the  purchase  of  property.    It  may  lion  dollars ;  of  Ohio  farms,  1054  mil- 
be  that  further  reductions  could  be'  lion  dollars ;  of  New  York  farms,  1278 
made  without  in  tlie  least  diminish-  millions.    The  same  census  shows 
ing  the  revenues  or  the  profits  of  the  that  tho  average  production  to  an 
coni))anies,  but  that  is  purely  a  i)rob-   improved  acre  was  of  the  value  of 
lem  in  railway  administration  svhich   $10.i)2  in  Illinois;  813.07  in  Ohio; 
only  exj)erts  can  iliscuss  intelligentl}'.   and  SlG.3.3  in  New  York.    It  ncc  Is 
But,  at  all  events,  we  may  here  say,   no  argument  at  all  to  prove  that 
-with  indisputable  facts  to  support  us,  *  were  the  cost  of  transportation  to 
in  answer  to  the  first  quesUon  we  become  an  insignificant  part  of  the 
proposed  to  ourselves,  that  some  prioeof  grain,  it  would  assist  distant 
roads,  namely,  those  that  have  act-  producers  at  the  direct  expense  of 
nally  watered  thehr  stock,  do  charge  the  nearer.    Now,  the  farmer  of 
and  have  charged  more  than  they  New  York,  Ohio  and  Michigan  might 
ought  to  have  done  for  the  transpor-  as  naturally  object  to  an  artificial 
tnt ion  of  freight,  and  their  rates  have  lowering  of  the  freight  charges  as 
therefore  been  excessive  and  extoV-  the  farmers  of  the  more  western 
tionatc.    Not  all  roads  have  been  states  demand  it.    We  do  not  jiro- 
guilfy,  and  not  all  guilt}'  roads  have  pose  this  as  a  fjiir  subject  for  a 
been  culpable  in  the  same  degree,   fight  between  two  sections,  but  to 
but  on  the  whole  the  charge  of  ex-  show  that  it  is  not  |)rimarily  evcry- 
tortion  is  sustained  against  a  great  Ixxly's  interest  that  freights  shall  be 
many  of  them.  immediately  and  violently  reduced. 

But  is  the  real  diflSculty  what  the  Again,  even  if  there  might  be  a 
fimners  have  supposed?  It  is  evi-  great  reduction  without  li^ury  to  any 
dent  to  everybody  that  excessively  section  of  ooontiy,  is  it  certain  that 
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the  result  would  be  necessarily  a  there  is  no  other  great  purchaser  of 
great  benefit  to  the  grain  producers  ?  brcadstuSs  in-  the  world.   But  Great 
Let  us  trace  out  the  pucoessive  rc-  Britain  itself  is  a  groat  grain  pro- 
suits.    In  the  first  [)lace,  the  priceof   ducing countr}- and  is  only  dependf nt 
grain  at  the  seaboard  would  probably  upon    foreign    countries    for  the 
be  reduced  b}*  about  the  amount  of  deficiency.    And  this  deficiency  is 
the  decrease  in  freights.  TliiB  would  an  exceedingly  fluctuating  quantity, 
cause  an  inoreaae  of  oonsumption  The  importationa  of  wheat  and  floor 
and  a  larger  demand  Ibr  exportation,  into  Oreat  Britain  in  18^  were  fiftj 
but  at  first  it  would  only  insiu-e  the  million  bushels ;  in  1855,  twenty-six 
fisnner  at  the  west  tliat  he  could  sell  million  bushels ;  in  1860,  fifty-nine 
a  larger  part  of  his  crop  at  the  old  million  bushels ;  in   1802,  ninety- 
price.      If   the  enlarged  demand  three  million  bushels  ;  in  18G'),  forty- 
should  overtake  the  supply,  it  would  cightraillion  bushels  ;  in  18C9, eighty- 
raise  prices.     But  would   demand  three  millions ;  in  1872,  eighty-eiglit 
probably    overtake    supply?     We  millions.   Now,  if  we  were  raising 
have  gone  on  increasing  our  pro-  enough  wheat  per  head  in  1850,  we 
duction  in  spite  of  all  the  drawbacks  hare  now  3.1  bushel  per  head  to 
at  an  enormmis  ratio ;  the  wheat  spare,  and  this,  for  our  population, 
crop  of  I860  was  seventy-three  per  amounts  to  nearly  one  hundred  and 
cent  larger  than  that  of  1850 ;  that  ten  million  bushels,  —  more  tlian 
of  1870  was  sixty-six  per  cent  larger  Great  Britain  has  needed  to  bu}-  of 
tluui  that  of  18G0  ;  and  the  crop  of    all  the  world  in  any  one  year.    It  is 
1870  was  187  per  cent  larger  than  •  clear,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  can- 
that  of  1850,  although  during  the  not  afford  to  lay  our  plans  solely  with 
twenty  yearsour  population  increased  reference  to  the  prospect  of  selling  in 
only  sixt3'«6eTen  per  cent.  So  that  a  market  requiring  so  uncertain  a 
whereas  in  1850  we  raised  but  four  supply ;  In  the  second  place,  that  we 
and  three-tenths  bushels  of  wheat  to  cannot  compete  successfully  in  the 
the  head  of  population,  in  1870,  we  English  market  either  with  the  prox- 
raised  seven  and  four-tenths  bushels*  imity  of  France  or  the  cheapness  of 
for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  production  in  the  Baltic  and  Black 
the  country.    Either  we  went  hungry  sea  districts  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  being 
in  l.s.'>0  or  we  had  a  great  surplus  in   already  abb'  to  spare  Great  Britain 
1870,    If  prices  continued  low,  then,  all  she  needs,  a  constant  stream  of 
after  a  reduction  in  freights,  the  to*  emigration  to  the  west,  and  an  ai- 
mer would  not  he  benefited  at  alL  most  equal  addition  to  the  grain  pro- 
If  they  rose,  the  increase  would  serve  duction,  are  rapidly  carrying  the 
as  a  still  fbrther  unhealthy  stimulus  supply  beyond  the  demand,  and  must 
to  over  production  which,  in  turn,  do  so  for  many  years  to  come, 
would  speedil}'  hrm^  down  prices.  Therefore,  although  it  is  no  doubt 

But  it  ma}' be  said  that  the  demand  true  that  cheaper  transportation 
for  export,  stimulated  by  the  dimin-  would  cause  an  increased  demand, 
ished  cost,  would  regulate  the  price  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  reform 
and  give  a  great  impetus  to  the  trade,  would  not  add  such  a  Itarther  stimulus 
It  will  he  conceded  tiiat  Great  Britain  to  production  flirtherwest  than  the 
is  and  must  be  practically  cur  only  present  grain-groiHng  c^tre,  as 
markd  finr  the  export  of  grain,  for  practically  to  neutra^Uze  whatever 
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idvantag^  the  fomMra  miglit  at  fint 
derive  from  it.  Itisnot  to  be  denied 
that  the  eheapening  6f  Ibod  at  the 
eift  would  prove  a  great  blessing  to 

consumers;  but  wc  take  it  that  what 
the  fanners  desire  is  not  so  much 
philanthropically  to  benefit  eastern 
mechanics,  as  to  obtain  for  themselves 
a  larger  share  of  the  prices  now  ob- 
tained at  the  seaboard. 

The  political  adventurers  who  have 
been  trying  for  the  past  few  months 
to  capture  the  farmers'  movemeut, 
have  endeavored  to  direct  it  Into  an 
assaolt  on  the  tariff.  This  is  not 
the  pkce  to  discoss  the  question  of 
free  trade  or  protection;  the  only 
proper  problem  for  ns  to  consider  is, 
whether  the  tarifif  on  iron  is  respon- 
sible for  the  high  price  of  transpor- 
tation, assuming  for  the  moment  that 
the  groat  evil  is  excessive  freights. 
Let  us  take  tlie  case  of  freight  trans- 
ported over  the  New  York  Central 
road,  furnished  with  double  track 
Weighing  sixty-five  pounds  to  the 
yard,  which  is  considerably  above 
the  average  of  that  road.  Let  us 
also  grant  that  the  iron  in  rails  rep-, 
naents  only  half  of  the  railroad's 
eoDsomption ;  and  flnalljr^  that  all* 
iron,  whether  American  or  imported, 
m  reality  pays  the  tax  of  sixty-three 
cents  a  huntlred  pounds. 

The  weight  of  iron  in  one  mile 
of  single  track  would  be  228,800 
pounds;  for  the  470  miles  between 
Xi'u-  York  and  Buffalo,  107,j;3G,U00 
pounds.  Doubling  this  amount  for 
.doulile  track,  and  doubling  it  again 
for  all  the  other  iron  used  by  the 
road,  we  get  430,144,000  pounds. 
^  tariff  on  this  amount  at  68 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  would  be 
12,709,907.20.  We  uriU  suppose  that 
the  company  exacts  enough  annually 
to  pay  ten  per  cent  on  this  sura,  that 
is  $270,990.72.   Now  we  will  fUrther 
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suppose  that  the  whole  of  this  extra 
■moont  Is  assessed  on  fl^ht  and 
none  on  passeogers;  to  how  much 
will  it  amount?  The  New  York  Cen- 
tral road  carried  last  year  1,021  mil- 
lion tons  of  freight  one  mile.  Hence, 
the  di^ndend  on  the  extra  capital  re- 
quired to  pay  the  duty  on  iron  would 
increase  the  cost  of  transporting  a 
ton  of  merchandise  one  mile  b}'  the 
sum  of  .02d  of  a  cent.  For  the 
whole  470  miles,  this  extra  charge 
on  a  ton  would  bo  12.4  cents.  For 
a  bushel  of  wheat  weighing  sixty 
pounds,  the  extra  charge  would  be 
thirty-eeven  one  hundredths  of  a 
cent.  If,  instead  of  the  distance 
between  Buffalo  and  New  York,  we 
take,  say  fifteen  hundred  miles,  we 
shall  find  that  the  whole  enhance- 
ment of  the  cost  of  transportation 
of  a  bushel  of  wheat,  in  consequence 
of  the  tariff,  on  the  most  liberal 
allowance,  is  less  than  one  and  one- 
fifth  cents;  to  be  exact,  it  is  1.188 
cents.  We  fancy  that  no  intelligent 
farmer  who  examines  these  figures 
will  allow  himself  to  be  persuaded 
that  protection  of  the  iron  interest 
has  rained  him. 

We  have  now  to  propound  what 
we  believe  to  be  the  real  cause  of 
the  state  of  tilings  which  has  so 
properly  alarmed  western  producers. 
They  may  be  stated  under  two  heads : 
a  vicious  currency,  and  too  general 
attention  to  one  branch  of  industry. 

Few  who  have  not  studied  the 
philosoph)'  of  finance  carefully,  can 
be  aware  how  great  a  derangement 
of  values  our  still  depreciated  cur- 
rency causes.  One  of  the  aptest 
illnstfations  of  our  condition  was 
made  a  year  or  two  ago  by  one 
of  our  keenest  amateur  economists. 
Our  currency,  be  said,  is  a  bay  shut 
in  by  gates,  at  a  higher  level  than 
the  ocean  beyond.  Until  the  level 
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is  the  same,  we  can  neither  go  out 
if  wo  aro  in,  nor  in  if  we  are  out. 
Our  eribrts  have  been  to  raise  the 
sea  to  our  level,  instead  of,  as  ought 
naturall}-  to  be  done,  to  open  the 
gates  and  let  oarselves  down. 

Although  onlj  a  small  per  eentoge 
of  oar  products  is  exported,  the  ex- 
port price  determines  the  home  price. 
The  price  to  the  consumer  is  in  gold. 
The  farmer  gets  his  pay  in  cur- 
rency, whicli,  after  deducting  the 
cost  of  transi)ortation,  is  practically 
the  gold  pricp  to  consumer  plus  the 
premium  on  gold.  But  the  articles 
which  he  must  buy  for  his  own  use, 
as  a  consomer,  have  gone  through 
the  process  of  adding  the  premiom 
on  gold  several  times,  and  hence  the 
money  paid  him  for  his  produce  has 
a  smaller  purchasing  power  than  it 
would  have  were  tlie  currenev  re- 
formed. This  is  but  one  of  number- 
less lUnstrations  that  might  be  given 
of  the  injnrloiis  woMag  of  our  arti- 
ficial onrrency  qrstem.  We  do  not' 
discuss  it  fiurOier,  first,  becanse  it  is 
too  intricate  a  question  to  be  thor- 
oughly examined  within  our  limits; 
and  secondly,  because  there  is  not 
the  slightest  chance  that  in  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  views  upon  finance,  any 
person  of  influence  in  public  allairs 
would  deem  it  worth  while  to  review 
his  own  theories. 

We  presume  that  few  even  among 
our  western  readers  realize  the  one- 
sided ness  of  west^'rn  and  soathem 
industry.  In  the  nine  most  south- 
ern states  of  the  Union,  from  North 
Carolina  to  Texas,  the  census  reports 
2,433,016  persons  as  engaged  in  some 
occupation,  and  of  these  1,822,886  are 
employed  in  agriculture,  being  prac- 
tically three-quarters  of  the  whole 
The  proportion  is  not  quite  so  great 
in  the  west,  but  it  is  greater  than 
the  average  of  the  whole  oountiy 
even  though  aU  the  south  be  in. 


eluded.  'The  following  table,  com- 
piled from  the  census,  shows  how 
great  a  proportion  of  the  people  in 
seven  states  follow  one  occupation. 


Btati. 

nirnoi*. 

lows, 

Kan«M, 

Mlnnecota, 

fjebratka. 
Wkeoutia, 


ForuLATnv. 

l,aM,070 


AU,  Ooa. 

mm 

m.tn 


AaiiccL. 

Ti.W 

maw 


j,]atjH* 


It  will  be  seen  that  fifty-four  per 
cent  of  those  who  report  any  occupa- 
tion at  all  in  these  states  were  en- 
gaged in  farming,  the  proportion  for 

the  whole  country  being  but  tarty' 
seven  per  cent.  In  Kansas,  the  per- 
centage was  fifty-nine,  anii  in  Iowa 
sixtv-one.  And  it  is  an  amazing 
fact  that  in  these  two  states  practi- 
cally one  person  out  of  ever^^  five  in 
the  entire  population,  —  men,  women 
and  children,  —  is  actively  employed 
in  agriculture. 

This,  however,  is  only  part  of  the 
■tofy.  These  western  states  are  not 
mereh'  greatly  devoted  to  one  depart- 
ment of  human  industrj' ;  they  are 
devoted  to  one  class  of  productions  in 
that  department,  —  cereals, —  and  to 
two  articles  of  that  class,  —  wheat 
and  Indiaa  oora.  The  total  value  of 
other  agricultural  products  in  the 
seven  states  of  the  northwest  be- 
yond Indiana  is  b)'  no  means  to  be 
despised,  but  it  is  insignificant  as 
compared  with  the  vast  amount  of 
the  two  cereal  productions  named. 
The  figures  are  so  amazing  that  we 
give  them  in  tabular  form,  although 
the  deductions  we  are  to  make  need' 
only  the  totals. 


m  iim. 


Statb. 

niiiiou, 

Iowa. 
Kanaiu, 

MitinewU, 
MUaotirl, 
Ncbronka, 

Total. 
TMdiBU.8. 


Wheat,  hush. 

30,l'JS.40j 

18,86rt  073 
14, 31. '..9*26 

■2 Alt; 

25,6.jfi,a44 


Corn.  bnib. 

12».921,306 
••.".•a.'i.OM 
17.026  4  2» 
4.74S.117 

WAV.  075 
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These  states  have  but  nineteen 
l>€r  cent  of  the  aggregate  population 
of  the  countr}%  They  raise  forty 
per  eent  of  the  Indian  com,  and 
Ibilj-two  per  cent  of  the  wheat  pro- 
duced in  the  whole  oountiy.  It  is 
not  practicable  to  go  over  the  statla- 
tios  of  other  agricnltoral  prodncts, 
hat  the  censas  proves  that  outside 
the  cereals,  the  northwestern  states 
we  hsTc  named  raised  less  than  the 
averacre. 

The  object  of  these  statistics  is  to 
show  that  the  people  of  the  north- 
wci^t  have,  to  use  a  homely  but  ex- 
presisive  ligure,  put  too  man}-  eggs 
in  ODe  basket.  Agriculture  is  uiic 
of  the  noblest  of  employments,  and 
the  temptation  to  engage  in  it  on  the 
fertile  soil  of  oar  western  states,  is 
exceedingly  strong.  Bat  the  difll- 
eoltj  is,  that  •almost  the  entire  pop- 
ulation of  those  states  is  completely 
dependent  upon  selling  an  enormous 
crop  of  wheat  and  corn.  A  shoii; 
crop  necessitates  contraction  and 
econoni}'  throughout  the  northwest. 
A  full  erop  is  better,  but  owing  to  cir- 
cunistances  which  have  already  beeu 
cunsidered,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
farmer  will  be  able  to  sell  it  all,  or  to 
get  a  remunerative  price  for  it  if  he  is 
abletosellit. 

We  oonclnde,  then,  that  as  the 
diffleolty  of  the  fiumers'  position  is 
sot  what  they  snppose,  the  remedy 
tliey  propose  will  not  reach  it.  The 
tnd)le  is  really  deeper  than  the  mat- 
ter of  railroad  charges.  It  is  a 
necessity  of  the  one-sided  character 
of  the  industrial  pursuits  of  the 
northwestern  peoi>le.  But  it  is 
vorth  while  to  consider  whether, 
even  granting  that  excessive  freight 
rates  were  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trqublc,  a  forcible  reduetion  woiikl 
l>e  effectual.  Here  it  is  necessary 
to  remember  that  the  flmdamental 


maxim  of  political  economy  is  that 
men  are  selfish,  and  are  guided  in 
their  money-getting  by  seliish  con- 
siderations only 

BaUroad  directors  and  stockhold- 
ers are,  perhaps,  as  selfish  as  any 
class  of  men  en^iged  in  any  of  the 
pursoits  of  life.'  Like  other  men, 
they  have  invested  their  money  in  a 
business  and  they  desire  to  make  it 
pay.  If  that  business  is  interfered 
with  they  will  resist,  as  other  men 
would.  This,  however,  is  of  no  con- 
sequence, because,  if  they  are  in  the 
wrong,  the}-  will  be  and  oiiglit  to  be 
beaten.  It  is  of  consequence,  how- 
ever, that  if  beaten,  whether  rightly 
or  wrongly,  they  will  naturally-  and 
inevitably  take  a  coarse  to  which 
both  selfishness — or  rather  self-in- 
terest— and  revenge  wonld  pronq»t 
them,  and  which  would  inflict  a  vast 
iujury  on  the  producing  and  consooH 
ing  classes. 

All  men  abandon  an  unprofitable 
business  if  they  can.  Stockholders 
in  railroads,  especially  if  they  are 
dividend-paying  roads,  are  largely 
persons  who  are  on  the  watch  for 
better  investments  than  those  they 
happen  to  be  in,  and  they  are  at  all 
times  ready  and  able  to  sell  out. 
Capital  is  sensltiTe ;  and  if  any  dan- 
ger threatens  an  entoprise  in  which 
it  is  engaged,  it  escapes  as  soon  as 
•possible.  It  is,  therefore,  safe  to 
predict,  that  whenever  it  becomes 
eettled  with  regard  to  a  certain  rail- 
road that  the  state  will  interfere  to 
reduce  its  charges,  the  stock  of 
that  road  will  decline  rapidl}',  that 
all  solid  capitalists  will  sell  it  as 
quickly  as  possible,  at  any  price, 
and  that  the  road  will  pass  into  the 
hands  of  speculators.  As  an  ordi- 
nary rule,  it  is  safe  to  say,  the  best 
paying  enterprises  are  those  that  are 
managed  with  the  most  prudenoe. 
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To  interfinre  with  the  management 
of  a  railroad  is  to  drive  the  pnidcnt 
men  out  of  its  diroctorv.  and  that,  of 
Itself,  is  a  calamity  to  the  public. 

Again,  if  charges  are  eompulsorily 
reduced  below  a  fair  paying  rate,  — 
that  is,  according  to  the  estimate  of 
railroad  men,— the  more  unprofitable 
kinds  of  bosiness  will  be  abandoned. 
Of  oonrse,  if  a  aohedole  of  .rates 
Wflfe  to  be  made  by  some  man,  or 
commission,  in  the  western  states, 
in  the  interest  of  farmers,  the  great 
point  of  attack  would  be  the 
rates  on  grain.  Then  the  railroads 
would  naturally  discourage  the  shii)- 
ment  of  grain.  As  common  oanlers, 
they  are  required  to  tranqKnrt  all 
that  is  brought  them;  but  in  prao> 
tice,  as  is  well  known,  railroads  often 
lose  business  by  neglecting  to  puh 
vide  for  it ;  how  much  more  could 
they  discourage  it  by  legal  metliods, 
if  they  were  aiming  to  do  so? 

Once  more,  even  tliat  part  of  the 
business  which  the  roads  might  be  wil- 
ling to  do,  under  the  circomstanoes 
we  have  supposed,  they  would  do  in 
the  cheapest  possible  way.  ItiaweU 
known  that  the  cost  of  running  a 
train  quickly-  between  two  points  is 
greater  than  drawing  tlie  same  train 
slowly  the  same  distance.  Under  the 
new  system,  ft-eight  would  be  moved 
in  the  most  economical  way,  and  that 
would  be  excessively  slow  as  com^ 
pared  with  the  present  speed.  At 
the  stations  where  a  small  busfaMss 
is  done,  shippera  would  be  oompelled 
to  wait  until  a  certain  amoant  of 
freight  had  accnmulated.  In  every 
way  the  present  discontent  would  be 
aggravated  (('n-f'>ld. 

Mow,  this  may  be  a  very  sad  state 
of  affairs,  or  the  reverse,  according  as 
one  looks  st  it  from  tlM  side  (tf  the 
Ihrmers  or  from  the  raihroad  point  of 
▼lew.  Our  only  oonoem  with  it  it  as 
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a  mattor  of  fact.  Reasoning  from 
wliat  we  see  and  know,  and  <mly  as* 

suming  that  railroad  men  are  like  all 
other  men,  selfish,  and  that  they  are 
gilled  with  tiie  ordinary  amount  of 
shrewdness,  we  find  that  they  are 
both  able  and  likely  to  defeat  hostile 
legislation  by  adopting  a  policy  whicb 
noleglslationeanpossiblyreadL.  The 
fkrmers  may  claim  a  nominal  victoiy 
when  the  railroads  agree  to  accept  the 
enforced  schetlule  of  rates ;  but  the 
real  victory  will  be  with  tlie  coi  pora- 
tions  if  they  shouUl  choose  the  course 
above  marked  out  as  the  one  they 
would  probably  pursue.  And  at  this 
pointooeurs  the  most  dangerous  phase 
of  this  whole  question.  For  there  is 
nothing  more  exasperating  than  in^ 
potence.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  con- 
template the  temper  of  the  western 
people  if  they  should  discover  that 
as  long  as  railroads  are  operated  un- 
der any  charter  heretofore  given,  there 
is  no  possible  chance  for  any  further 
regulation  of  their  business  than  the 
ooTporationB  will  submit  to.  Yet  such 
is  the  fSuit,  and  in  spite  of  legislatures 
and  courts,  such  it  will  remain,  and 
the  substantial  victor}'  will  always  be 
with  the  railroads,  while  the  legal 
status  of  the  railroad  charters  uui 
proprietary  remains  as  now. 

It  is  this  fact,  clearly  i)erceivcd  by 
a  few,  that  has  led  to  the  advocacy 
of  a  system  of  government  railroads 
by  some  of  the  ablest  thinkers  on  the 
railroad  problem.  And  it  would  be 
a  complete  remedy,  if,  first,  cheap 
freights  were  the  things  most  to  be 
desired  ;  and  if,  second,  the  govern- 
ment could  operate  a  railroad  more 
cheaply  than  and  as  honestly  as  a  pri- 
vate company  can  do  it ;  —  but  both 
these  points  remain  to  be  proved. 
We  prefer  to  point  out  what  we  coin 
oeiye  to  be  the  fallacy  of  the  present 
momenti  in  the  hope  that  the  people 
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of  the  western  states  may  not  come, 
in  coDfiaqnence  of  having  greatly  mi»» 
taken  th«  needs  of  the  hour,  to  a 
point  of  exasperation  at  which  they 
will  insist  upon  a  po1i«7  of  general 
qpolialiOD. 

It  onh'  remains  to  answer  our 
fourth  question :  — Whether  au}-  other 
polity  than  that  proposed  will  rem- 
edy, not  the  evils  complained  of,  but 
the  real  dllBeolty.  Our  view  of  tha 
matter  to  be  remedied  suggests  the 
answer.  The  trouble  being  too  little 
dlTersification  of  iadnstry^  the  core 
is  to  diversify  it. 

In  the  western  states  particularly, 
everybody  has  a  sui-plus  of  food  to 
dispose  of.  Every  community  as 
large  as  the  northwestern  states 
ought,  for  mere  convenience'  sake, 
to  be  self-dependent.  It  is  peculiarly 
necessary  for  the  west  to  Introduce 
a  greater  variety  of  industry  and  oo- 
oupation,  not  only  Ibr  eonvenieuce 
but  to  establish  a  home  market.  At 
present  there  is  practicall}'  no  mar- 
ket at  all  in  the  west,  that  is,  no  con- 
suminjj  market,  for  the  articles  which 
the  west  produces  almost  exclusive- 
ly, beoanse  a  great  majority  of  the 
people  have  enough  of  these  artideB 
ttx  thdr  own  wants  and  a  good  deal 
more. 

K  it  is  possible,  then,  the  west 
should  endeavor  to  attract  capital  to 
estaldish  manufactures,  and  labor  in 
the  shape  of  operatives.  Of  the 
seven  states  we  have  classed  to- 
gether, two  had,  in  1870,  no  mann- 
Ihotnring  industry  whose  product  in 
that  year  amounted  to  five  million 
doQaia;  another  had  but  one;  two 
had  each  but  two  such  industries; 
and  Illinois  and  Missouri  had  seven 
each.  In  all  the  seven,  flouring  mills 
were  the  leading  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments, employing,  however, 
only  a  few  hands,  and  not  largely 


enhancing  the  vaihe  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial ;  and  lumber,  abo  a  neeess^ 
indnstiy,  but  not  one  that  gives  en^ 
ployment  to  a  great  many  men,  stood 

second.  In  the  seven  states,  only 
856,384  persons  are  returned  by  the 
census  as  engaged  in  manufacturing, 
mining  and  mechanical  pursuits,  and 
this  includes  every  pursuit,  from 
hous|  painting  to  coal  mining.  The 
number  juatmantioned  is  less  than 
a. third  of  the  nnmber  engaged  in 
agriculture,  and  less  than  a  twentieth 
of  the  popnUation. 

It  is  very  certain  that  the  tariflf  is 
just  now  unpopular  at  the  west,  and 
that  IVee  trade  theories  arc  gaining 
ground.  It  is  no  part  of  the  pur- 
pose of  this  article  to  resist  any  such 
political  movement  or  to  assist  it. 
But  we  have  a  piece  of  plain,  pnuy 
tioal  advice  Ibr  the  people  of  tiio 
west,  namely,  not  -to  allow  the  east 
to  seize  upon  all  the  advantages  of 
the  tariff  while  it  is  maintained.  If 
the  protectionists  are  in  the  right, 
the  tarilf  does  enable  manufacturers 
just  starting  in  business  to  compete, 
ou  sometliiug  like  fair  terms,  with 
foreigners.  If th6  fkee  tradersarein 
the  right  when  they  call  the  protec- 
tion afforded  by  the  tariff  a  wicked 
fostering  of  monopolies,  they  cannot 
hold  that  it  is  immoral  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  taritf  while  it  is  still 
law.  Both  parties  a^rcc,  even  if  it 
is  claimed  that  there  is  no  gain  in 
the  policy  of  protection,  that  as  long 
as  it  is  the  policy,  manufactiurcrs  de- 
rive an  advantage  ftom  it. 

The  tariff  is  quite  as  much  for  the 
west  as  for  the  east.  The  growth 
of  onr  manufiratnres  does  no  more 
than  keep  pace  with  our  growing 
need  of  goods.  "Why  should  all  the 
increase  l)e  made  at  tlie  east?  Some 
will  say,  because  nature  has  intended 
the  seaboard  states  to  be  manufao- 
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taring  states,  and  the  west  for  fiirm- 
ing.  Bosh !  If  the  census  speaks 
truly,  the  munufacturos  of  lUmois 
give  a  hirger  perccMihige  of  proGt  on 
capital  invested  thau  do  those  of 
Massachusetts,  —  which  is  a  sullicient 
answer  to  those  whb  theorise  on  the 
designs  of  nature.  Ten  years  ago 
the  same  people  would  hare  said  that 
nature  desijxned  that  California 
should  live  by  gold  mines  alone. 
Now  she  claims  tlie  seventh  place 
among  tho  wheat-growing  states, 
and  will  stand  lirst  in  the  census  of 
1880.  We  cannot  tell  what  are 
natnrePs  intentions  until  we  try  her. 
Nature  intends  whatever  it  turns  out 
that  she  does.  As  fhr  as  the  western 
states  have  tested  their  aptitude  fbr 
manufactures,  they  have  not  met 
with  the  failure  that  would  indicate 
displonsure  on  the  part  of  dame 
nature. 

If  we  arc  on  the  right  track  for  a 
solution  of  this  great  problem  of  the 
west,  two  questions  will  naturally 
arises  What  shall  we  make?  and, 
where  shall  we  get  the  capital  to  be- 
gin with?  To  the  first  question  we 
answer,  everytliing  that  is  needed  for 
man's  use.  Why  should  the  seven 
western  states  we  have  named  send 
Uj  New  England  the  wool  from  their 
live  million  sheep  and  buy  it  back 
again  in  a  mannfhctured  form  when 
th^  have  already  demonstrated  their 
ability  to  engage  in  the  business  of 
making  woollen  goods  profitably? 
Why  should  Illinois  allow  Massa* 
chusetts  to  be  her  superior  in  the 
manufacture  of  soap  and  candles, 
when  the  raw  materials  are  so  abun- 
ant  and  close  at  hand?  There  is  no 
reason  why  all  the  states  named 
should  not  be  able  to  make  anything 
in  the  shape  of  textiles,  wooden, 
metsl  and  leather  ware  as  cheaply 
and  as  well  as  the  same  things  are 


made  in  New  England  and  the  mid- 
dle seaboard  states. 

In  many  parts  of  these  states,  we 
shall  be  told,  there  is  no  water  power, 
coal  is  high,  and  wood  for  fuel  there 
is  none.  Bum  corn  then.  We  occap 
sionally  find  the  fhot'that  com  has 
been  burhed  ftnr  fliel  in  Iowa,  men- 
tioned as  a  moat  lamentable  Cut. 
We  cannot  so  regard  it.  There  is 
perhaps  no  vegetable  product  more 
admirably  adapted  for  fuel,  and  there 
is  certainl}'  no  way  of  obtaining  so 
large  an  amount  of  excellent  ftiel 
from  a  given  acreage  so  quickly  as 
by  sowing  it  to  com.  It  has  a  higher 
use,  to  be  sure,  but  there  is  nothing 
in  its  nature  that  renders  itsaore^ 
ligious  to  bum  it  if  it  can  be  so  enip 
ployed  to  the  best  profit.  If  such  a 
principle  were  to  prevail  there  would 
be  an  end  to  digging  clams  for  bait 
in  order  to  catch  fish  for  their  oil.  In 
the  east  we  use  black  walnut  for  orna- 
mental cabinet  work.  It  should  be 
outrageous  to  split  it  up  for  firewood 
at  the  west.  And  a  society  should 
be  organized  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
practice  of  Texan  drovers  of  killing 
cattle  for  their  hides  and  leaving  the 
carcasses  to  rot. 

As  for  the  capital,  that  will  not  be 
lacking  when  once  tiie  western  peo- 
ple resolve  on  engaging  in  manufac- 
tures. The  eastern  states  believe 
in  the  Ihture  of  the  west.  Th^ 
have  sent  there  some  of  the  best  of 
their  dtiaens;  they  have  invested 
there  millions  of  their  money.  They 
have  the  same  faith  to-day.  No  well- 
considerod  and  roasonabl}-  promising 
opportunity  for  investment  in  new 
industrial  cnterjirisos  will  be  neg- 
lected. It  may  even  be  hoped  that 
eastern  mannfaotnrers,  so  far  ftt>m 
being  jealous,  or  fearfbl  that  their 
mon<^ly  may  be  taken  away  flx>m 
them,  will  themselves  aid  in  estab- 
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lisbiug  new  industries  on  the  lakes  Against  this  view  of  the  necessities 
and  the  western  rivers.    At  any  rate,  and  the  opportunitj'  of  the  west  will 
there  need  be  no  fears  of  opposition  be  arrayed,  first,  those,  undoubtedly 
until  the  matter  has  been  tested,  few  in  numbers,  who  are  actuated  by 
And  with  or  without  proteetioii,  the  xnotiYes  of  reyenge  against  the  rail- 
west  poflseases  one  advantage  for  road  corporations  tor  real  or  snp- 
manofkctoring  over  the  east,  arising  posed  wrong ;  seoondlj,  the  more 
from  the  very  state  of  things  of  which  radical  and  honestly  earnest .  free- 
the  western  farmers  are  now  com-  traders  who  have  perceived  in  the 
plaining,  namely,  cheap  food,  render^  fhrmers*  movement  a  means  of  ad- 
ing  lower  wages  practicable,  and  re-  vancing  their  favorite  theories ;  third- 
ducing  by  legitimate  means  the  cost  1}',  the  political  adventurers  who  scent 
of  that  vor\- important  clement,  labor,  out  an  opportunity  for  themselves, 
We  shall  at  least  be  supi)orted  in  who  desire  that  the  antagfonism  now 
our  view  that  the  prime  diiliculty  is  existing  shall  result  in  the  formation 
the  one-sidedness  of  westewi  imliis-  of  new  parties,  and  who  moan  to  bo 
trj",  and  that  the  real  remedy  is  in  the  lemlers  of  these  parties  ;  an<l,  linally, 
multiplication  of  industrial  pursuits,  many  of  the  rank  and  iile  in  the 
to  this  extent;  that  if  all  men,  or  prac-  granges,  who  have  been  persnaded, 
tically  all,  were  not  producers  of  a  or  have  persoaded  themselves,  that  a 
sorplus  of  food  there  yroM  be  a  railroad  reform  will  cheapen  freights, 
larger  market  at  home,  and  the  pro«  and  that  ohei^ning  freights  will 
oorement  of  cheap  grain  wonld  be-  give  to  the  fkrmer  his  due  proportion 
come  the  problem  for  consumers  at  a  of  the  consumer's  price  of  bread- 
distance,  instead  of  its  being  a  puz-  stuffs,  —  or  who  do  not  think  at  all 
zlc  for  the  producer  how  he  may  give  about  the  matter,  but  accept  the 
it  to  them  ;  and  that  the  estal)lish-  opinions  of  the  self-constituted  lead- 
ment  of  manufactures  would  bring  ers  and  follow  their  advice  implicitly, 
into  the  community  the  throng  of  In  spite  of  the  strong  interested  op- 
consumers  of  food  needed  for  the  pur-  position  to  our  theory  of  the  matter, 
pose.    The  single  remaining  qucs-  and  notwithstanding  the  natural  in- 
tioQ  is,  whether  manufactures  may  ertness  of  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
be  profitably  introduced.  It  is  not  pie  when  asked  to  revise  or  wholly 
oonchuive  against  this  plan  to  say  to  revwse  their  opinions,  we  believe 
that  agriculture  is  the  natural  busi-  that  this  theory  will  gain  fitvor  the 
vm  of  the  west,  but  it  needs  to  be  more  it  is  candidly  esamined.  It  is 
ahown  that  manufhcturing  must  be  theonly  view  that  goes  below  the  sur- 
unprofitable  and  therefore  unnatural,  frwe  and  proposes  a  thorough  remedy. 

[KOTZBT  TBX  Edimb.«»A WNDbtiMtion  of  woMM  hu  pwwMfd     BtptwnbeT  pit  of  "flcroy" 
Scm  appearing.  B  vlfl  nMBBMM  Id  October.] 
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Br  the  side  of  what  we  may  call  Ihe  laiger  litentom  of  the 
world,  there  are  a  series  of  other  **  lit^rataree,''  ezdtiiig  local  criti- 
cism  and  enthusiasm,  of  which  the  people  of  the  latger  mrfions 
hardly  know.  It  may  almost  be  said,  tiiAt  if  an  author  value  feme, 
it  is  a  misfortune  to  him  to  be  bom  in  a  country  whose  language  is 
not  widely  known.  On  the«  other  liand,  it  may  be  said  that  no 
genius  triumplis  so  thoroughly  as  in  victories  like  that  of  Dante, 
which  compels  the  world  to  recognize  the  Italian  language,  —  or 
that  of  Cervantes,  which  compels  U  to  read  the  l^iaaish. 

At  the  present  moment,  the  diplomatists  of  the  world,  not  to  say 
its  professors  and  teachers;  recognise  the  **  fonr  languages  "  as  being 
necessary  in  all  training  of  men  who  are  to  deal  with  the  larger 
affiiirs  of  the  world.  These  languages  are  Ehiglidi,  French,  Ital* 
ian,  and  German.  The  events  of  the  last  ten  years  in  politics  are 
following  up  the  influence  which  the  literary  triumphs  of  lialf  a  cen- 
tury before  gave  to  the  German  language.  And  altiiougfa,  at  this 
moment;' there  is  no  living  poet  who  commands  the  enthusiasm  of 
all  Germany,  nor  any  philosopher  who  commands  her  general  sym* 
pathy,  her  language  is  more  important  than  ever  to  the  men  of  cul- 
ture of  the  world.  The  awakening  of  Italy  has  given  a  new  stim* 
uius  to*  her  literature,  and  surely  we  may  say  that  there  Aever  was 
a  moment  ^en  the  mind  of  the  Englishnspeiddng  races,  and  of 
those  who  use  IVench,  was  more  active  than  it  is  now. 

Around  these  larger  literatures,  as  we  have  called  them,  there 
cluster  the  works  of  men  using  languages  which,  alas  t  for  them, 
the  world  at  large  will  not  learn.  The  Finnish  ballads  command 
universal  attention  in  Sweden  and  Norway.  Bishop  Tegndr  and  the 
Swedish  novelists  have  compelled  Eiuope  to  translate  their  books 
into  its  languages;  all  of  us  have  laughed  and  cried  over  Hans 
Andersen,  and  wise  men  have  profited  by  the  translations  of  the 
sermons  of  the  late  Primate  of  Russia.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
world,  in  every  one  of  the  South  American  States,  there  is  a  frvonp 
of  accomplished  men  using  Spanish  or  Portuguese  in  the  growth  of 
an  infant  literature.  And  in  the  Peninsula  itself,  the  republit«n 
revolution  is  hugely  due  to  the  men  of  letters. 
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In  speaking  of  tho  literature  of  Spain,  we  do  npt  say  all  that  is 
to  be  said  of  the  literature  of  the  Spanish  language.  In  Cuba,  in 
Mexico,  in  Peru  and  Chili,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  in  the  other  states 
founded  by  Spanish  colonists,  there  are  men  and  women  of  eulturo 
and  intelliirence,  where  each,  from  time  to  time,  adds  to  tlie  volume 
of  that  literature.  There  are  literary  monthlies  and  quarterlies 
m  most  of  their  states,  and  their  academies  and  other  literary  soeie- 
tics,  in  tho  volumes  of  their  transactions,  have  fairly  gratified  the 
natural  curiosity  as  to  their  interesting  history.  The  late  Emperor 
Maximilian,  in  his  short  career  as  ruler  of  Mexico,  collected  a  con- 
siderable library  of  books  printed  in  Mexico,  —  which  at  his  death 
were  scattered.  The  catalogue  of  that  collection  revealed  to  the 
literary  world  the  existence  of  many  books  of  interest,  which  had 
not  been  widely  known  before,  which  were  the  work  of  modem 
Mexican  authors. 

The  literature  of  the  East  also  earns,  with  erery  day,  some  claim 
to  be  considered  in  contrast  and  comparison  with  the  four  leading 
literatures.  There  is  undoubtedly  considerable  activity  of  the  press 
in  India,  and  much  more  in  China  and  in  Japan.  But  the  £ast 
Indian  press,  when  it  produces  books  or  papers  in  the  vernacular, 
can  hardly  be  said  to  add  materially  to  the  literature  of  the  world* 
Some  translations  from  the  English  • —  and  those,  alas,  not  always 
or  often  have  the  beet  of  the  English — are  its  longest  issues.  China 
has  probably  sent  us  all  that  we  shall  need  to  receive  from  China. 
Of  dramas,  and  novels  such  as  llie  Chinese  of  to-day  produce,  the 
specimens  we  have  are  all  that  we  need.  Indeed,  it  is  more  and 
more  certain,  as  that  profound  observer,  James  Dickinson,  remarked 
twenty  years  ago,  that  the  Chinese  have  long  since  achieved  all  that 
Ihey  can  achieve  with  a  machine  so  cumbrous,  and  so  ill  adapted 
to  tile  processes  of  active  and  delicate  thought,  as  is  their  present 
language. 

It  is  said^that  no  nation  in  the  world  has  the  desire  to  read  more 
genersl  than  Japan.   Golovin  observed,  in  his  time,  that  sentinels 

read  as  they  stood  on  duty,  a  ren?ark  which  he  would  certauily  not 
have  made  of  the  Kussian  sentinel  of  that  day.  Japan  is  now  quick- 
ened by  the  tonic  or  elixir  of  sudden  intercourse  with  all  the  world 
beside.  Her  people,  from  low  to  high,  study  under  the  tremendous 
impulse  of  a  revelation  of  the  achievements  of  Europe  in  the  two 
thousand  j'cars  in  which  the  brain  of  Europe  has  been  achieving.  It 
is  perfectly  natural  that  under  this  impulse  there  shall  be  for  a 
generation,  and  even  more,  a  passion  for  the  study  of  foreifrn  authors. 
To  relieve  the  new-])orn  nation  from  the  nccessitv  of  translatinir  all 
these  authors  into  a  language  not  particularly  copious,  and  by  no 
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means  ready  to  express  their  ideas,  Mr.  Mori  and  other  Japanese 
scholars  propose  their  bold  plan,  that  erery  diild  in  &e  Japanese 
schools  shall  learn  to  read  English.  The  boy  or  girl  can  learn  to 
read  English  in  a  year, — to  learn  to  read  his  own  language  takes  at 
least  fifteen  years,  —  to  read  it  well  takes  thirty.  **  What  is  the 
use,"  these  gentlemen  ask,  **  of  trying  to  translate  anything  into 
Japanese,  when,  if  translated,  it  is  in  a  language  so  difficult  of 
acquisition  T  It  is  certainly  easier  to  bring  the  children  to  the  great 
mines  of  science  and  literatnre,  than  it  is  to  bring  the  mines  to  the 
children.  There  se^ms  but  one  answer,  therefore,  to  the  question 
which  they  state,  — and  we  may  expect,  that  for  the  next  genera- 
tion, the  nattre  literature  of  Japan  will  show  its  best  results  in  the 
languages  of  western  Europe. 

In  none  of  the  smaller  states  of  Europe  is  there  a  literary  activity 
so  intense  as  in  Ilungnry.  The  academy  at  Pesth  is  reconstituted,  - 
niul  on  its  scientitic  and  literary  sides  shows  all  the  vigor  of  a  new 
birth.  Of  the  political  enthusiasm  of  the  country,  we  have  else- 
where spoken.  In  the  lines  of  monil  and  religious  enthusiasm,  in 
the  enlargement  and  oiganization  of  universal  education,  and  in  the 
pursuits  of  pure  literature,  there  is  equal  vivacity  and.  fire.  We 
have  before  us  the  numbers  of  a  handsome  journal  for  womon,  jMih- 
lished  by  the  Sistera  Yohl,  at  Pesth.  This  is  but  one  of  a  hundred 
journals  which  arc  conducted  with  energy  and  spirit,  and  give  tho 
tokens  of  a  healthy  literary  life. 

We  know  of  no  living  novelist  whose  books  are  read  in  his  own 
country  with  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  tales  of  .Jokai  Moritz 
have  been  received  in  Hungary.  He  is  at  once  politician  and 
romancer,  and  in  his  seat  in  the  Assembly  he  uses,  and  seems  to  use 
well,  tho  respect  and  regard  which  he  has  earned  by  his  pen.  It 
is  said  that  the  circulation  of  iiis  novels  in  Hungary  is  laiger  than 
that  of  those  of  Dickens  in  England.  We  certainly  know  no  mod- 
em disi)lay  of  loyalty  which  seems  finer  than  Jokai's  groat  refusal 
to  write  in  (fcrman  where  the  world  would  read  him,  rather  than  in 
Hungary,  for  the  people  wiiom  he  loved;  but  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
that  people  he  certainly  has  his  reward. 

\\q  slmll  take  an  early  opportunity  to  lay  some  of  Jokai's  shorter 
tales  before  our  readers. 


THOMSON  &  TAIT'S  ELEMENTS  OF 
NATURAL  PHILOSOlMIY.i 

The  splendid  pile  on  Gilmore  Hill 
is  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  re- 
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cent  struct iirog  wliich  Scotland  has 
reared  in  proof  of  her  zcnl  for  the 
cause  of  Education.  And  among  the 
many  able  teachers  there  eiuploj  ed 
in  educating  the  Seotch  j'outh,  the 
events  of  recent  years  have  given  to 
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Sir  William  TbomMm  a  poeition  of 
wbififaheiiiay  wellbeproad.  Known 
to  the  world  as  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  great  enterprise  of  ocean  teie- 
graphj,  and  associated  in  this  em- 
ployment with  many  othera  equally 
able  and  equally  successful  in  their 
own  departments,  he  has  long  been 
known  to  tlio  students  of  ph3'8ical 
science  as  a  patient  and  laborious  in- 
vestigator, especially  in  those  branch- 
es which  relate  to  the  ancient  history 
of  our  earth  and  the  changes  through 
which  it  has  passed  in  .the  coarse  of 
itB  development.   We  find  him  now 
oomiug  forward,  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Tait,  to  issoe  a  book  on  Natural 
Philosophy*  of  which  the  first  part  is 
before  us.   The  present  volume  is 
ooly  introdnctory  to  others  intended, 
we  presume,  to  bring  down  the  rec- 
ord of  profrross  and  investigation  in 
every  department  of  science  to  the 
present  day.    The  first  part  contains 
two  divisions,  one  of  which  consists 
of  a  preliminary  dissertation  on  first 
principles,  in  four  chapters.    At  the 
outset,  the  subject  of  Dynamics  (often 
called  Mechanics)  is  arranged  under 
the  two  heads  of  Statics,  or  the  in- 
vmfelgation  of  the  action  of  forces 
miintsining  rest,  and  Kinematics,  or 
the  stady  of  the  action  of  forces 
iriiich  give  rise  to  motion  or  change 
of  motion    The  subject,  however,  of 
the  first  chapter,  is  Kinematics.  —  a 
term  which  may  be  Englished  by  the 
espressioii,  Tfie  pure  mathematics 
of  force  or  of  motion ;  just  as  ge- 
ometrj-  may  be  called  the  pure  mathe- 
matics of  matter.    The  new  name 
expresses  a  new  reality,  and  well  11- 
loitntei  the  rapid  progress  made  in 
thestndyof  the  phyrical  sciencesdnr- 
hig  the  last  few  years.  As  language 
pnoeded  granmiar,  as  thought  pre- 
ceded logic,  so,  without  doubt,  mensu- 
ntioQwas  before  geometry,  and  dy- 


namics has  but  lately  been  followed 
up  by  kinematics.  Every  subject  had 
its  predicate  before  those  names  for 
these  two  were  coined  and  their  laws 
laid  down. 

It  was  well  known  that  the  squares 
upon  two  sides  of  a  right-angled  tri- 
angle were  equal  to  the  square  on  the 
hyi)othenuse,  long  l)ofore  Pythagoras 
made  his  immortal  discovery  and  of- 
fered up  his  hecatomb.  In  like 
manner,  the  fact  of  dynamics  was 
Itnown  and  machines  constructed, 
long  before  their  principles  were  dis- 
oovered  and  their  general  laws  elab- 
orated. Kinematics,  therefore,  is 
the  last  developed  branch  of  mechan- 
ical science.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
add,  that  though  standing  first  in 
this  series  it  need  not,  indeed  should 
not,  be  taught  in  the  same  order.  A 
certain  amount  of  acquaintance  with 
extension,and  experience  with  the  use 
of  language,  is  necessary-  before  a 
child  can  commence  the  study  of 
geometry  and  grammar  to  advantage. 
So  a  certain  amount — indeed  a  very 
considerable  amount  —  of  familiarity 
with  matter  and  the  action  offerees 
is  necessary,  before  a  student  can 
enter  into  and  understand  Sir  Wil- 
liam's chapter  on  kinematics,  ao- 
companied  though  it  is  with  illustra- 
tions of  much  beaut}',  drawn  from  the 
higher  branches  of  mathematics.  In- 
deed, the  treatment  of  this  subject 
must  be  very  much  more  simplilied  be- 
fore it  can  possibly  take  its  jiroper  \h>  ♦ 
sition  as  the  fundamental  de{)artment 
of  mechanical  physics.  Much  has 
already  been  done,  and  the  simpli- 
city of  many  of  the  demonstrations 
given  in  this  first  chapter  is  no  small 
advance  in  the  same  direction. 

The  second  chapter  is  entitled, 
"Dynamical  laws  and  principles," 
and  consists  largely  of  a  develop- 
ment of  Newton's  three  laws  of 
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motion.  Sir  W.  Ttumisoii  says: 
^'Ife  have  heretofore  assomed  the 
es^dmeemerdif  of  motion,  distortion, 
etc. ;  we  now  come  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  actual  causes  whieh,  in 
the  material  world,  do  produce  Ibe  in. 
The  axiom  of  the  present  chapter 
must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  due 
to  actual  ezperieaee.^  We  oannot 
do  better,  at  all  eventa  in  conuneno- 
Ing,  than  io  follow  Newton  aomewhat 
closely.  Indeed,  the  introduction  to 
the  PHntipia  contains,  in  a  most 
lucid  form,  the  general  foundations 
of  dynamics.  The  definitions  and 
axioms  and  laws  of  motion  there 
laid  down  require  only  a  few  aiupli- 
licutiouH  and  additional  illustrations, 

Boggetted  by  aubaequent  develop- 
ment8,to  anit  them  to  the  present 
state  of  sdence,  and  to  make  them  a 
much  better  introduction  to  djnam- 

ic9  than  we  find  in  even  some  of  the 
be^t  modern  treatises."  Throughout 
the  chapter  the  author  brings  out,  in 
a  striking  light,  the  acuteness  of"  Sir 
Isaac  Newton's  mind ;  shows  how  he 
often  expressed,  and  oftener  still  im- 
plied, a  knowledge  of  fSusta  that  have 
not  nnftequently  been  brought  for- 
ward aa  later  discoveries.  He  saya, 
*^The  axioms  are  giyen  in  Newton's 
own  words.  The  two  centuries  which 
hare  nearly  elapsed  since  he  gave 
them  have  not  shown  a  necessity  for 
an}'  addition  or  modilication." 

The  rest  of  the  second  chapter 
consists  of  a  statement  of  some  of 
the  principal  lawa  of  dynamlca,  with 
illnstrationa  ftom  almost  every 
branch  of  science.  Among  them 
may  be  found  Sir  William'a  own  in- 

*  **  Ad  axloai  to  m  prapodttoa,  th»  troth  of  wUeh 

BltMtlWMllBlttBdt  U  aoon  at"  the  tormi  In  v«-Mch  it  is 
MpiuMufl  are  clearly  unUcmtood.  And  as  wc 
■hall  nbow  In  our  chapter  on  experience.  ptiyi<lcal 
askMnfl  are  axlomatio  to  tboaa  who  have  eoffielcnt 
knowMt*  of  phjraieal  phMNMM,  i»  «Hbl*  them 
to  mdeiMHid  peilbetljr  what  to  uMTtod  hr  thsak'' 


Tcatigation,  pablished  aa  s  paper 
some  years  ago.  Into  the  effect  of  the 
tidal  wave  upon  the  velocity  of  the 
earth's  revolution.  In  that,  he 
showed  that  the  tidal  wave,  lying  as 
it  does  behind  or  to  the  east  of  the 
meridian  on  which  the  moon  is  found 
at  any  given  moment,  exerts,  by  its 
IHction,  a  retarding  inflaenoe  upon 
the  earth;  that  the  aecnlar  accumu* 
lation  of  tfaia  retardation  must  ulti- 
mately slacken  the  earth'a  revolution 
until  every  rotation  occupies  a  whole 
lunation,  that  is,  until  the  day,  in- 
stead of  being  only  twenty-four 
hours,  becomes  as  long  as  a  month  ; 
that  the  tide  upon  the  moon  ]>rodu('ed 
by  the  attraction  of  the  earlh,  has 
already'  accomplished  this  upon  our 
satellite,  who  perfoima  one  rotation 
upon  her  axis  while  she  makes  the 
revolution  around  the  earth,  and  con- 
sequently never  presents  her  other 
hemisphere  to  our  view  ;  and  lastly, 
that  tlie  unme  effect  must  ultimately 
ensue  upon  the  sun,  also,  and  others, 
—  *'  earth,  moon,  and  sun,  which  ro- 
tate round  their  common  centre  of 
inertia,  like  parts  of  one  rigid  body." 
Speaking  ftirther  of  the  reaisting  in- 
t^lanetaiy  ether,  he  aays :  There 
can  be  but  one  ultimate  result  for 
each  a  system  as  that  of  the  sun  ahd 
planets,  if  continued  long  enough 
under  existing  laws,  and  not  dis- 
turbed by  meeting  with  other  moving 
masses  in  space.  That  result  is  the 
falling  together  of  all  into  one  mass, 
which,  although  rotating  for  a  time, 
must,  in  the  end,  come  to  rest  rela- 
tively to  the  surrounding  medinm." 
We  may  be  excuse<l  for  adding  thai, 
in  thia  fate,  Sir  William's  own  gemh- 
bearing  meteorites  must,  of  course, 
share  when  their  missionaiy  work  in 
space  is  completed. 

The  third  chapter  treats  on  Ex- 
perience/'   Under  this  term  arc  in- 
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daded  both  obeenrfttton  and  ezpe- *  bends,  some  partBof  it  are  extended 

riment, — the  two  means  of  becom-  and  otiiera  compressed.  This  would 

ing  aoqnainted  with  the  material  lead  to  very  serious  and  difficolt  in- 

iinivoi'^e  around  us;   and  in  the  quir}- if  we  were  to  take  account  of 

fourth,  is  an  account  of  the  various  the  whole  circumstances, 
staivlardsof  raeasurcment  and  modes      "  We  may  pursue  the  process  f\ir- 

of  inoasuring,  with  the  instruments  ther ;  compression   in   general  de- 

u>o(l  for  this  purpose.    It  is  impos-  vclops   heat   and    extension  cold, 

sible  not  to  notice,  as  the  author  These  (ilt''r  sensibl}*  the  elasticit}-  of 

indeed  points  out,  that  we  thus  an-  a  body.   By  introducing  such  con- 

ticipate  the  fhtare  in  employing  in-  ^derations  we  readi,  wiUiont  great 

struments  not  yet  e:q[>lained,  and  this  difficulty,  what  may  be  called  a  third 

plainly  shows  that  tiie  best  order  ibr  approximation  to  the  solution  of  the 

a  writer  is  not  necessarily  the  order  physical  problem  considered, 
most  adapted  for  use  by  the  teacher      "  We  might  next  introduce  the 

or  student,  who  must  always  employ  conduction  of  the  heat  so  produced 

the  concrete  before  he  can  advance  from  point  to  point  of  the  solid  with 

to  exi)lain  or  study  the  abstract.  its  accompanying  modifications  of 

The  second  division  of  the  book  is  elasticit}-,  and  we  might  then  con- 
entitled  "Abstract  Dynamics,"  and  aider  the  production  of  thermo-. 
explains  the  method  of '  soMng  electric  currents,  which  are  always 
mechanical  problems  tgr  removing  deyeloped  by  unequal  heating  in  a 
from  them  numerous  complicating  mass  not  perfectly  homogeneous, 
elements  whose  eflfocts  are  small,  and  Enough,  however,  has  been  said  to 
often,  to  a  largo  extent,  mutually  shovr jjirstlyt  our  utter  ignorance  of 
compensatorv.  "  Take,  for  instance,  the  true  and  complete  solution  of  an}' 
tiie  very  siini)le  case  of  a  crowbar  physical  question  b}' the  only  perfect 
employed  to  move  a  heavy  mass,  method  —  that  of  the  consideration 
Tlie  accurate  mathematical  investi-  of  the  circumstances  which  atfect 
gation  of  the  action  would  involve  the  motion  of  ever}*  portion  separately 
the  simultaneous  treatment  of  the  of  each  body  concerned ;  and,  mo- 
motion  of  every  part  of  bar,  fhlcrnm  09U%,  the  practically  suffldent  man- 
and  mass  raised,  and  from  our  almost  ner  in  which  practioal  questions  may 
complete  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  be  attacked  by  limiting  their  genc- 
matter  and  molecular  forces  it  is  rality,  the  limitations  introduced  being 
clear  that  such  a  treatment  of  the  themsclres  doducd  from  exjyerience. 
subject  is  impossible.  It  is  a  result  The  object  of  the  present  division 
of  observation  that  the  particles  of  of  this  work  is  to  deal  with  first  and 
the  bar,  fulcrum  and  mass  separately  second  approximations."  In  it  we 
retain  throughout  the  process  nearly  shall  suppose  all  solids  either  rigid  or 
the  same  relative  position.  Hence  elastic,  assuming  in  the  latter  case 
the  idea  of  solving,  instead  of  the  the  law  of  thehr  elasticitj  and  leav- 
above  impossible  question,  another  ing  out  thermal  and  electric  eflfects." 
in  reality  quite  different,  but,  while  ^'We  shall  also  suppose  fluids  to  be 
infinitely  simpler,  obviously  leading  to  either  incompressible  or  compress!* 
nearif/  the  same  residtas  the  former,  ble,  according  to  known  laws."  ""We 

"  If,  however,  we  go  farther  into  shall  omit  fluid  friction,  but  consider 

the  question  we  find  that  the  lever  the  iiiction  of  solids." 
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We  hare  fhus  given,  in  Sir  W.* 
Thomson's  own  words,  the  intention 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  Yolnme,  and 

it  only  ronaiiis  to  add  that  its  two 
chapters  contain  the  investigation  of 
the  statics  of  a  particle,  with  a  long 
digression  upon  the  subject  of  attrac- 
tion. 

In  the  course  of  this  digression 
we  are  struck  by  the  enuociation  of 
the  general  law  of  graritation,  as 
given  by  the  author.  It  is  as  fol- 
h>wBr — 

"  Every  particle  of  matter  in  the 
universe  attracts  every  other  parti- 
cle with  a  force  whose  direction  is 
that  of  a  line  joining  the  two,  and 
whose  uiMjxnitude  is  directly  as  the 
product  of  their  masses,  and  inverse- 
ly as  the  square  of  their  distance 
from  each  other." 

The  former  part  of  this  statement 
presents  no  diflBcolty,  hut  the  latter 
is  less  easy  to  comprehend.  What 
is  meant  by  the  expression,  "The 
proflnct  of  their  masses"?  In  the 
lirst  place,  we  doubt  if  it  is  correct 
to  speak  of  masses  at  all.  Tiie  sen- 
tence began  with  particles,  which, 
though  not  defined,  so  far  as  we  rec- 
ollect, in  the  work,  are  anderstood  hi 
physics  to  be  so  small  as  to  have  no 
appredable  bulk*  If  not  synony- 
moos  with  chemical  atoms,  they  im- 
ply very  much  the  same  as  chemi- 
cal molecules,  that  is,  the  smallest 
portion  of  a  substance  that  is  not 
obtained  by  resolving  it  into  its  ele- 
ments. Such  particles  cannot,  with- 
out straining  language,  be  spoken  of 
as  masses.  But  passing  this,  what 
is  the  signification  of  the  expression, 
**The  prodoet  of  thehr  masses"? 

Product "  is  a  result  obtained  by 
mnltiplyikig  abstract  numbers,  not 
concrete  quantities.  One  sulistance 
cannot  he  multiplied  by  another,  or 
one  mass  by  another.  The  ideas  are 


ural  Philosophy, 

incongruous.  Bat  even  if  we  suppose 
that  there  is  a  looseness  of  laagaage, 
ibr  the  jostifioation  of  which  common 

parlance  might  be  pleaded,  save  in  a 
scientific  treatise,  and  if  we  take  it 
to  mean  that  whicli  alone  it  can 
meai\,  namely,  the  product  ohtainetl 
by  multiplying  together  the  abstract 
numbers  representing  the  masses  of 
the  two  bodies  (not  particles),  the 
diflhsolty  is  not  removed.  The  msg- 
nitnde  of  the  force  with  iHiieh  one 
body  or  particle  attracts  another 
body  or  particle  does  not  vary  as  the 
product  of  their  masses.  It  varies 
directly  with  the  mass  itself,  or  quan- 
tity of  matter  in  the  .attracting  body, 
as  Newton's  law  expresses  it. 

IIow  so  ambiguous  and  incorrect  an 
expression  was  allowed  to  appear  in 
this  important  passage,  it  is  difHeaU 
to  understand. 

The  seventh  or  last  chapter  treats 
of  the  status  of  solids  and  fluids. 

One  great  requisite  in  a  work  of 
the  kind  now  under  consideration 
and  intended  for  students,  is  a  gofnl 
index,  itself  often  half  the  value  of 
tiie  book.  Tliis  is  entirely  wanting, 
and  its  lack  is  a  serious  drawback. 
We  must  slso  remark,  in  conclusion, 
that  the  nature  of  the  book  is  not 
such  as  to  adi^  it  in  any  degree  to 
accomplish  the  end  at  which  in  the 
preface  the  autJiora  tell  us  they  have 
aime<l.  They  say  "  it  is  designed 
more  especially  for  use  in  schools  and 
the  junior  classes  in  universities." 
It  is  doubtful  how  far  this  work  is 
suited  for  indiscriminate  use  cveu 
among  the  latter,  but  for  the  former 
it  is  eminentiy  unsmtable.  Though 
the  proofii  arefor  the  most  part  based 
upon  '^elementar^^  geometry,  algebra 
and  trigonometry,"  yet  the  language 
is  intensely  technical,  the  reasoning 
often  refined  and  ellipticnl,  and  tho 
illustrations  drawn  fjrom  braucbes  of 
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matheniaticd  science  which,  however 
familiar  thoy  may  be  to  the  antliors 
or  to  advanced  college  students,  are 
certainly  far  beyond  the  range  of 
the  ordinary  or  extraordinaiy  achool^ 
boy.  At  the  same  time,  the  teacher 
mar  gain  from  its  perusal  and  its 
study  valuable  hints  and  gcneralizap 
tions  which  will  be  of  use  to  him  in 
teaehin'jc  the  mathematical  branches 
of  Physical  Science. 

E.  W.  CLAYrOLB. 


SAINT  CLEMENT.' 

Altiiolgu  the  worthy  fatlier  is  not 
skilh'd  ill  the  use  of  the  best  written 
language,  he  has  made  a  book  of 
xnarveUooB  interest,  because  the  sub- 
ject of  which  it  treats  is  so  wonderflil. 
Placed  over  a  church  long  supposed 
to  be  one  of  the  oldest  edifices  in 
Bome,  he  discovers  that  what  has 
been  said  about  it  does  not  pertain 
to  it  at  all,  but  to  another  building 
beneath  the  one  in  which  he  wori>hips^ 
■whose  existence  was  so  long  ago  for- 
gotten that  no  one  had  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  its  existence  twenty 
years  ago.  Some  flrescoes  and  painU 
ings  were  spoken  of  in  connection 
with  the  present  church,  which  were 
not  found,  and  it  was  supposed  that 
in  some  unknown  way  they  had  dis- 
appeared. About  sixteen  years  ago, 
in  making  some  n'[>;urs  to  a  iieiirhbor- 
ing  monaster^',  an  unknown  wall  was 
hit  upon,  when  flirther  excarations 
were  made,  revealing  the  existence  of 
a  subterranean  church  below  that  in 
which  services  liave  been  held  for  800 
years.  This  subterranean  dinrch  was 
built  undoubtedly  as  early  as  530. 

But  what  is  still  more  marvellous, 
further  explorations  have  revealed 
another  edifice  below  these  two. 

*  St  CIraicnte ,  Pope  and  Martyr,  and  bit  Baailloft 
to  Rome.  By  Joacpb  UuUooly,  O.  P.  Boom;  O. 


AVhen  I  first  visited  the  place  I  was 
inclined  to  regard  this  as  a  basement 
of  the  lower  church.  But  subsequent 
examination  induces  me  to  believe 
that  this  is  really  a  part  of  a  Pagan 
temple  erected  to  the  worship  of 
Mithras,  as  there  were  pretty  clear 
indications  of  an  altar  at  which  the 
bull  wa!=i  sncrificed. 

Taking  the  occasion  of  the  interest 
excited  by  this  disfcovery.  Father 
MuUooly  has  prepared  the  book  whose 
title  is  given  here,  in  which  with  most 
charming  naiveti  he  proceeds  to  give 
a  history  of  St.  Clemente's  life  and 
serrioes  in  behalf  of  the  Catholic 
church,  and  to  relate  the  marvels  at- 
tending the  discovery  of  his  relics, 
now  so  sacredly  preserved  in  his 
church,  lie  takes  occasion  to  say  a 
word  aVtout  those  who  have  doul»ted 
the  presence  of  St.  Peter  in  Home, 
and  most  summarily  to  dismiss  them 
as  unworthy  of  consideration. 

This  book  has  some  value  as  an 
illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the 
Catholics  are  accustomed  to  deal  with 
questions  which  seem  incredible  to  less 
trusting  souls.  Weary  Chri-<tians  arc  • 
forced  to  carry  water  long  distances 
under  a  burning  sun.  St.  Clemi  ute 
causes  u  limpid  stream  to  gush  forth 
iW>m  a  rock  miraculously  pointed  out 
to  him.  No  argument  is  needed,  the 
^'/ac£  is  best  shown  by  the  Antipbons 
of  Lauds.** 

He  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  the 
effects  of  this  wonderful  fact^  and  sa\*s 
that  no  less  than  .seventy-five  churches 
were  founded  on  the  ruins  ol"  I'agan 
temples  reduced  to  ruins  through  the 
beliefs  excited  by  this  miracle,  and 
that  Clemente  was  put  to  death  in 
consequence,  by  order  of  Tn^an. 
This  order  was  executed  by  throw- 
ing Clemente  into  the  sea  with  an 
anchor  about  his  neck.  For  along 
time  the  place  where  he  was  thrown 
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was  unknown  ;  but  by  prayer,  "  The 
flea  miracaloualj  retired  from  the 
shore ;  the  dtadples  followed  the  re- 
ceeding  waters,  and,  having  gone 
three  miles,  th^  found,  to  their 
astonishment  and  consolation,  a 
marble  temple,  and  within  it  an  urn 
containing  the  holy  pontitl's  body, 
while  near  it  lay  the  anchor,  the 
instrument  of  his  martyrdom." 

Onr  author  then  goes  on  to 
describe  how  each  5«ar,  on  the  anni- 
Tersaiy  of  his  martyidom,  the  sea 
used  to  recede  for  a  period  of  seven 
days,  ontil  the  influx  of  barbarians 
(li  ve  out  the  Christians,  two  hun- 
dred 3'ears  later,  and  the  miracle 
ceased  and  the  place  was  forgotten. 
This  statement  is  attested,  as  the 
Father  with  delicious  IVunkness  says, 
**  by  many  trustworthy  authors."  It 
WHS  not  until  about  the  year  860 
that  these  relics  were  again  found, 
and  this  time  miraculously,  also,  by 
St.  .Cyril.  After  describing  the 
wondcn-AiI  event,  the  excellent  Father 
adds,  with  eharraing  simplicity,  If 
any  one  should  suppose  that  this  ac- 
count is  fabulous  and  increilible,  he 
wouUl  betray  his  ignorance  of  church 
history," 

The  book  contains  in  addition  to  a 
great  deal  of  this  sort  of  stuff  a  good 
deal  of  valuable  ma^r  concemmg 
the  Basilica,  and  the  worship  of 
Mithras,  and  ends  with  an  account 
of  the  imposing  ceremonies  with 
which  the  bones  of  St.  Cleiiieute 
Ave  re  deposited  iu  the  Basilica  bear- 
ing his  name.  a.  a. 

CURRENT  GRP:AT  FREN'CIIMEN.* 

Short,  lively,  iiraphie  t^ketehes  of 
tl^e  characters  and  lives  of  twenty- 

•  The  Mt  n  of  the  Thlr.1  t^epubllc;  or.  the  Pres- 
ent Li-odcra  of  France.  lU-priuUni  frum  thu  *'  Lon- 
don Daily  NeWi.*  riiUa.:  FwrMraCoaiM.  Iteo. 


six  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  French 
ot  to-day,  beginning  with  Thiers, 
MaoMahon,  and  Gkunbetta,  and  end- 
ing with  Victor  Hugo.  They  are  not 
only  good  newspaper  writing,  but 
good  writing.  We  transcribe  a  few 
specimen  scraps. 

««He  (Thiers)  chiefly  liked  the  Uberty 

which  is  given  to  a  people  as  a  gold  piece 
is  to  a  child,  with  the  injunction,  'Fut  it 
iu  a  drawer,  and  don't  spend  it.' 

"The  UmA  is,  IC.  Thiers  had  his  opin- 
ions bnilt  for  him  about  forty  years  ago, 
like  a  hoiiso,  and  he  has  never  moved  oat 
of  them  n'mcc.  .  .  . 

"His  (IfacMahon's)  eonnge,  Indeed, 
was  a  proverb.  Having  been  ordered  on 
OIK-  occasion  to  carry  an  order  from  Gvn- 
erul  Changaruicr  to  the  colonel  of  his 
regiment,  which  was  separated  ftom  the 
corps  d'arm6e  by  a  vust  horde  of  Be- 
douins, he  was  told  to  take  a  squadron 
of  dragoons  with  him.  '  Thuy  urc  too 
ft w  or  too  many,*  he  replied ;  *  too  many 
to  pass  unseen,  too  few  to  beat  the  en- 
emy. I  will  ffo  alone.*  And  lie  wont.  It 
was  he  who  led  the  lamous  assault  ou  the 
Ifahdrofl;  whieh  dedded  the  lasoe  of  tlie 
Crhucan  war ;  and  Marshal  Felissier,  see- 
ing his  extreme  danger,  twice  sent  him 
orders  by  an  aide-de-camp  to  retire  ft-om 
the  periloua  position  he  hid  taken  op. 
*  Let  me  alone,'  roared  MacMahon,  at  the 
second  message,  *  I  am  master  of  my  own 
akin.'  .  .  . 

"Itissaldsndprhitedthat  his  (Qam- 
betta's;  flmillywereof  Genoese  origin; 
but  as  he  would  probably  have  done  quite 
as  well  without  illustrious  ancestors  as 
with  them,  his  Mends  have  various  the- 
ories on  tlie  subject,  some  im-liuing  to 
tlie  belief  tliat  lie  is  h\s  own  latlier  .  .  . 

[The  elder  and  younger  Dumofij  "  fcit 
the  gayest  and  most  good-humored  alBeo- 
tion  for  each  other ;  that  of  the  younger 
man  being  very  tender  ami  prDteciijiar. 
'My  father,'  he  used  to  say,  *  b  a  grcui 
ehild  I  had  when  I  was  Uttie.' .  .  . 

[Bishop  Dupanloup]  "was  aslccd,  son.e 
time  since,  if  he  thought  tliat  tlio  conver- 
sion of  Talleyrand  was  si  ace  re.  Ue  re- 
plied, *  Yes,  certainly.  A  man  often  dies 
ImiR'nlteut,  but  he  never  tries  to  fool 
Gotl.'  Then  he  told  how  the  old  dipl 
matist  bad  rcsbted  the  attempts  ut  ail 
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the  clergy  in  Paris,  till  he  fouud  a  very 
•Imple  wtgr  to  that  Gallons  heart.  A 

niece  of  the  prince  was  about  to  take  her 
first  coiminmioii,  aud  he  caused  her  to 
be  led  in  her  while  l!ruck  to  the  bed  where 
he  lay  dying.  The  child  knelt  down,  and 
her  tears  rained  (Hat  upon  tlie  ^vithtTod 
liaml  he  stretched  out  to  her.  A  terrible 
sigh  of  anguish  aud  remorse  burst  from 
him.  *  Go,  my  diild,*  he  said,  *go  and 
pray  for  me'!  lie  was  an  altered  man 
after  tliat.  He  confessed  and  received 
absolutiuu  ver>'  humbly,  usticrttt  Monseig- 
neat  Dnpaakrap.*" 

The  jadgment  of  the  writer  onee 
or  twice  faito  him ;  as,  for  instaooe, 
where  he  prophecies  that  the  next 
French  President  after  Thiers,  if  any, 
will  be  "  a  Republican,  in  the  pure 
radical  sense  ol  tlie  term," —  n  predic- 
tion oddly  contradicted  by  AlacMa- 
hou's  character ;  and  where  he  says, 
that  ''Dickens  and  Leech  introduceil 
pore  wit  into  literature  and  art  in 
England."  Pore  hnmor,  he  should 
,  aay.  Bnt  there  are  few  such  blem- 
ishes ;  the  work  is,  on  the  whole,  re- 
markably sensible  as  well  as  lively. 


laCHASL  FASADAT.* 

This  contribution  to  the  life  of 
^  Professor  Michael  Faraday,  Mem- 
ber of  all  Academies  of  Science,  Lon* 

don,"  gives  a  pleasing  and  interesting 
sketch  of  several  aspects  in  the  char- 
acter of  this  quiet  and  genial  man, 
the  predecessor  of  Tyndall  and  suc- 
cessor of  Youni;  and  of  Duvv,  at  the 
Koval  Institution  in  Albemarle  Street. 
Faraday  was  one  of  those  few  for- 
tunate philosopheia  with  whom  life 
went  smoothly  almost  from  the  first. 
Though  poor  at  the  outset,  the  hon- 
est, steady  work  to  which  he  devoted 
himself,  and  yet  more  the  happy 
chance  that  threw  him  into  connec- 
tion with  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  soon 
gave  him  all  he  needed ;  and  in  the 

>  UUstimi  Fandaj.  By  J.  H.  OUMUtoM.  P.  H. 
D.,FJt.8.  lUonillu  a  0».,  Loodon,  ]8». 


pursuit  of  science  especiallj*,  and  of 
hi^  favorite  electricity,  he  kept  the 
even  tenor  of  Us  way"  from  March 
1st,  1815,  when  at  the  age  of  22  he 
entered  tiie  Royal  Institution  with 
25  shillings  a  week,  until  a  short 
time  before  his  death  in  18G7,  when 
old  age  compelled  him  to  pass  his 
oflice  over  to  Dr.  Tyndall.  ^Vith  the 
pen  of  a  friend,  Dr  Gladstone  has 
giv^n  in  five  chapters,  entitled  The 
Stor^  of  his  Life,"  "The  Study  of 
his  Character,"  '«The  Fruits  of  his 
Experience,"  His  Method  of  Work- 
ing," and  "The  Value  of  his  Dis- 
coveries," with  a  few  supplement- 
ary portraits,"  among  which  not  the 
least  beautiful  is  that  contributed  by 
''Punch,"  from  which  we  take  the 
follo\vin<^  :  — 

*'Oae  ruie  hui  life  was  fluibioaed  to  fulfil: 
That  be  who  tenda  Trath**  ahriiiA  and  doai 

the  bpBt 

Of  Mienoe  with  a  humble,  faithful  will. 
The  Qodof  Tnith  and  Knowledge  eerfeth 
best 

"The  cosinJn  hoart-bent  it  was  his  to  Wfi, 
To  trace  thu  pulaefl  ia  their  ebb  aud  riuw 

Toward  the  fimntain>bead  where  they  subNiat 
lu  form  aH  yet  not  given  c'eu  him  to  kuow. 

**  Tet  living  face  to  face  with  these  great  lawti 
Great  troths,  great  mysteries,  all  who  saw 
him  near 

Knew  him  for  child>Uk«,  simple,  free  from, 
flaws, 

Of  temper,  ML  of  love  (bat  oaitta  oat  Iter. 

"Such  lives  are  pri'ciKUs:  not  so  much  for  all 
Of  wider  insight  woa  where  thej  have 


As  for  the  still  small  toIob  with  which  they 

call 

Aloug  the  beamy  way  fkom  Eartti  to 
HeavML'* 

The  truth  of  these  verses  is  a  great 
deal  more  remarkable  than  their 
poetry ;  for  few  men  have  ever  pre- 
sented a  brighter  example  of  the 
union  of  high  abilities,  pnrity  of 
character,  and  kindly  goodness,  than 
Faraday.  The  example  of  his  sweet 
and  manly  yirtnee  wiU  liTe  as  long 
as  the  reputation  of  even  Ids  brilliant 
disooveriea. 
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NEW  GERMAN  BOOKS. 

Enthuaiiutio  and  pleasantly  written 
pictuies  of  all  that  is  to  be  seen  in 

that  delightful  journey.  The  book 
will  be  read  with  ardor  by  the  people 

who  havo  Ix'on  over  the  same  ground, 
and  will  1m>i«-  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Till-  ile>(  ri[>iit)u  of  Karuuk  by  moon- 
light is  accurate  aud  poetical  at  once. 

ToKAi  uxD  JoKAl  *  18  a  Series  of 
sketches  of  Hungary  by  a  man  who 
travelled,  und  staid  there  long  enough 
to  become  interested  in  the  pe<)i)le 
and  the  laud.  A  very  pleasant  book. 
Sevexal  of  the  ehaptexs  aie  imitotkiis 
of  Hnngariair  writeis;  and  (me  of 
them,  ''Enr  UKOAJt  ikFbanxbbioHi 
1870-1871,"  is  very  funny,  although 
a  bitter  satire.  It  [(roft  sses  to  be  the 
journal  of  a  denaturalized  Hunga- 
rian, —  a  young  f<)<d,  whodespise-?  his 
country,  and  aflfects  every  thing 
Frencii.  This  book,  like  several  of 
the  otheis  here  mentioned,  is  printed 
in  Latin  type  like.ous.  It  is  cnri- 
ous  how  mnch  mofs  it  tries  the  eyes 
in  a  Gennaa  book  than  the  moie 
fismiliar  Gexman  ^rpe. 

Dbutsohe  Lehr-  un^d  Wanobr- 
JAHBB*  contains  six  papers  pxevionsly 
published  in  magasines,  mostly  many 
yeaxs  ago.  Thoy  aiTect  to  be  little 
autobiographies  of  distinguished  per- 
sons; but,  as  far  as  I  can  find  out, 
are  not  really  written  by  those  per- 
sons, but  all  iniajjined  by  one  and  the 
same  writer.  The  sketch  of  iiiphard 
Wagner's  youth  is  interesting  and 
vraissmblable, 

1  Hiind«rt  Tag*  raf  dm  NIL  Frans  WallMr. 
BtritB,  ISIS. 

t  Tokalud  Jtfkil,  BOdar  mm  UnfHB.  By 
Karl  Bnaa  WkalMdcn.  Btillii,  ISTS. 

*  DetttNb*  Ldur*  OBd  Wmdajdm.  B«rilo« 


Scbwabts-Gblb^  is  a  romance  in 
four  Tolnmes,  by  Meissner,  who  writes 

a  great  deal    for  magazines,  and 

otherwise.  This  is  a  political  novel 
("  Schwartz-Gelb  "  are  the  Austrian 
colors),  of  which  the  scene  is  laid  in 
1850, — a  time  when  all  Eup>pi'  wa3 
pretty  well  shaken  up.  It  deals  with 
so  many  political  intrigues  aud  eoU' 
spiiatocs,  and  skips  about  so  from 
Vienna  to  Paris,  and  all  orer  the  Con- 
tinent, that  it  is  out  d  the  question 
to  keep  the  thread  of  it,  at  least  with- 
out a  slate  and  pencil.  There  are 
oases  where  the  reader  raeet«  a  pleas- 
ant pair  of  lovei-s,  and  enjoys  their 
society  and  surroundings  fur  a  sjaoe: 
but  they  disappear  suddenly,  not  to 
recur  before  they  are  forgotten; 
while  be  (the  reader)  is  too  often  un- 
pleasantly left  alone  in  rooms  where 
the  most  interesting  characters  in  the 
book  lie  dead  with  daggers  in  their 
breasts.  This  is  the  confusion  of 
ideas  incident  upon  reaching  tlie  end 
of  the  second  volume.  Further,  niy 
leaves  are  still  uucut.  Possibly  those 
who  endure  unto  the  end  may  be  saved. 

Hbbbn  DiDiEu'a  Lanl>iiaus-  tires 
the  brain  not  half  so  much,  aud  pays 
very  well  to  read.  The  heroine  ia 
French,  and  the  hero  is  Qermaa. 

They  meet,  and  are  actually  betrothed 
on  the  very  day  when  the  (  Jerman 
trooj)3  approached  Paris,  after  Sedan, 
iu  the  "  Landhaus  of  the  title,  —  a 
villa  in  Boissy.  This  lying-down  to- 
gether of  the  lamb  and  the  lion  is 
rather  suzprising ;  but  it  is  cheerfully 
described  in  a  light  and  natural  man- 
ner which  averts  criticism.  We  get 
hereby  a  life-picture  of  the  exciting 
events  of  that  time  from  a  moderate 
German's  point  of  view.  s.  h. 

>  8ebwam.G«lk.  Bj  Alfred  Malwoer.  Letp. 

tig,  187S. 

■>  Ih  rrn  DMIer's  Luidhau.  By  Ltfla  Sehllefe 
ing.  HaonoTer,  1872. 
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CHERBULIEZ. 

A  NEW  volume  by  this  author  ia 
always  a  treat  Whatever  subject  he 
discuases  he  makes  brilliant  hj  his 
•patkling  wit  The  present  Tdome 
upon  literatore  and  contains  bis 
artides  npon  Leasing  and  Strauss, 
and  upon  some  of  the  modem  poets  of 
Germany,  that  liave  already  appeared 
in  the  "  Revue  des  Deux  Moiwles." 
These  are  somewhat  iuibittered  by  the 
gall  of  hostility  toward  the  Germau 
aationi  but  aie  agreeable  and  antor- 
taining.  The  latter  part  of  the  toI- 
nme  is  takm  np  with  **Lettxes  snr 
le  Salon  de  1872;  "  and  it  is  astonish- 
ing to  see  how  entertaining  Cherbuliez 
succeeds  in  making  hia  description  of 
the  pictures  and  statues  on  exhibition 
the  last  year  in  Paris.  The  pages  are 
filled  with  bright,  witty  illustrations, 
which  one  does  not  can  to  call  by  so 
hea^  a  name  as  anecdotes.  He  has 
aomeibing  q»aik)ing  to  light  np  emy 
point  he  wishes  to  make,  evidently 
inventing  his  anecdote''  to  suit  his 
meanmg.  His  letters  are  supposed 
to  be  written  to  some  friend  who  is 
an  invett'nite  admirer  of  the  classic 
in  art,  and  who  is  inclined  to  turn  up 
his  nose  at  any  thing  modem ;  for 
which  GherbnlieB  pats  in  his  plea. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  mneh- 
yexed  claims  for  the  realistic  or  for 
the  idealistic  expression  of  art^  Cher- 
bulies  relates  tiiis  story :  — 

"There  waa  once  a  Hiudoo  prince*«, 
named  Damajante.  Her  fathn-  took  upoD 
himtelf  to  find  her  a  htuband,  never  saspecU 
lag  that  she  had  already  aet  her  heart  upon 
a  prinif  in  the  neighborhood,  named  Nalos. 
The  day  when,  according  to  costom,  she  waa 
to  proclaim  pnblicly  bw  choice,  the  sniton 
tut  her  hand  aosemlded  ia  crowds,  and 
amon^'^  tlu-  nnmber  came  fonr  gods  of  dis- 
tinction, deeply  smitten  with  the  princess; 
who,  as  Hmj  had  bean  aUe  to  lead  the  iaaer 

*  fttndse  de  UttiMara  et  d'Art.  Fur  Yklor 

CherboUM.  PlHle,  lllS.   BoStOBt  flehpOBlMf  ft 

Mo«Uer. 


most  Menu  of  her  heart,  had  all  fonr  of 
them  bedkonght  thmeivei  of  an  expedient 
They  put  on  the  appoaianoe  and  the  likeaeis 

of  the  preferred  lover. 

"Damayante  fomid  herself  in  a  prediea* 
meat  Hoe  was  not  merely  one  Kafais  to 
whom  she  might  show  her  preforcnce ;  but 
Ave  Nalnaes  demanded  her  hand :  and  she 
eoirid  BO  longerneogniae  the  one  she  loved. 
She  guessed  InUMdiatt^ly  what  mu6t  be  the 
nature  of  the  impostors  with  whom  she  had 
to  do,  and  supplicated  the  gods  to  take  again 
their  original  Ibna,  icpneeDtiBg  to  then  that 
their  incomparable  attractions  could  not  f:ii! 
to  produce  an  irresistible  effuct  upon  her 
flMUe  heart  Eldier  throagh  ibUy  or  com- 
pesiioBi  her  beafealy  adorers  yielded  to  ber 
prayer.  They  ros«>  dim^tly  three  feet  or 
more  above  the  ground,  nugubt,  majestic, 
beandfU  as  the  day,  ladumt  with  a  eelesital 
splendor;  while  from  their  eyds,  immovable 
and  fixed,  there  beamed  that  glance  of  the 
immortals  that  seems  never  satiate  of  light. 
9f  llie  ride  of  tiMse»  glned  to  the  gnrand, 
the  true  Nalus  made  but  a  poor  figure.  Yet 
his  soul  was  in  his  eyes;  and  these  spoke 
with  such  an  eloquence,  that,  in  the  very  prca- 
enoeof  the  OiteniBhe<l  god.><,  Dnm  ly.mte  did 
not  hesitate  to  pnohum  him  as  her  chosen 
hnabaod. 

**  This  princess  preferred  passion  and  char- 
acter," continnce.  Cherbulii^,  "to  what  you 
call  ideal  iK-aoty  ;  and  her  tasto  is  mine  alw. 
At  the  same  time,  I  acrec,  tluit,  if  she  had 
saeriAoed  herdiviaesttitora  in  favor  of  some 
dull  scullion  in  her  father's  sert-lce,  we  might 
accuse  her  of  a  false  realism,  and  condemn 
her  choice  as  au  error.  This  gross  sin  has 
been  eommitted  hy  more  than  one  painter, 
sad  seulptor  as  weM,  in  our  time  ;  which 
pieves  that  there  ia  realism,  and  realism ; 
and  dmt  one  ought  not  to  set  one's  self 
np  against  any  doctrine  fruin  the  mere  fact 
of  the  misuse  made  of  it  by  the  lower  class 
of  minds,  —  let pdiu  espriu." 
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MASSAOHnSBTTS  BBF0BT8.  of  pages  ever^  jear,  and,  in  the  coune 
This  tide  in  libraries  is  well  under-  <tf  ten  j^tn,  make  a  libmiy  in  tbem- 
stood  as  embracing  the  bundled  vol-  selves  of  ourioas,  interasting,  ofteA 
nmesy  more  or  less,  of  cases  decided  sometimes  windy  and  empty,  bat 
and  reported  in  the  highest  court  of  generally  useful  publicationB,  the 
Massachusetts,  involving  all  sorts  like  of  which  are  not  yet  puMishod 
of  legal  points  concorning  every  vari-  by  any  other  State  Government  in 
ety  of  matter  that  has  come  up  for  America.  Concerning  two  of  these 
litigation  during  the  present  century,  volumes  lately  isaued,  something  more 
''There  are  but  three  things/'  said  specific  may  be  said, 
piceio,  ''that  can  possibly  fall  into  The  Kinth  Annual  Beport  of  the 
oontioveisy,  —  the  pas^  the  prasen^  Boaid  dT  State  Charities  is  an  octavo 
and  the  fiiture."  But  these  three  of  six  hundred  pages,  about  half  of 
include  all  conceivable  eattUy  things  which  are  occupied  with  statistical 
in  countless  subdivisions;  %nd  tiiere  tables,  in  all  stages  of  condensation; 
may  be  a  lawsuit  about  every  con-  while  the  other  three  hundred  are 
<oiv;ible  thing:  hence  the  multifa-  given  to  information  and  reasoning, 
riousness  of  the  Massachusetts  Re-  more  or  leas  convincing,  on  the  sub- 
ports.  And  of  late  years,  say  for  the  jects  of  pauperism,  crime,  disease, 
past  ten  or  twelve^  tjie  name  has  insanity,  immigration,  refonnatoiy 
been  acquiring  a  like  significance  tieatmen^  charitable  institutions^ 
and  cydopedio  compnhensiveness  as  tbe   general    application  of 

applied  to  the  documents  annually  justice  and  benevolence  to  the  de- 
issued  by  the  diflEeient  Inanches  of  p^'ndont  and  dangerous  claises.  The 
the  State  Government.  Beginning  authors  of  the  book  are  numerous ;  for 
witli  Horace  Mann's  Re|»orts  of  the  there  are  five  distinct  reports  bound 
Board  of  Education  betwi  in  thirty  "P  in  the  volume,  namely,  that  of 
and  forty  years  ago;  then  taking  in  the  board  itself,  and  those  of  its  four 
tiieBegtstntion  Reports, which  began  departments:  and,  moreover,  quota- 
in  1843$  the  yearly  pamphlets  pub-  tion  is  freely  made  from  other  reports 
lished  by  the  State  establishments  Ifor  sod  books  on  these  siilgects ;  so  that 
the  insane^  the  poor,*the  criminal^  and  we  have  the  wisdom  of  many  men  ex- 
the  unliartunate  cf  all  sorts ;  the  bibited  in  the  volume.  Much  of  what 
volumes  on  insurance,  agriculture,  is  said  is  too  technical  to  interest 
railroatls,  charities,  labor,  health,  <S:c.,  the  ordinary  reader;  and  we  find  the 
the  Massachusetts  Reports  of  this  tables  of  figures  too  diffuse  and  un- 
description  now  comprise  thousands  manageable,  as  such  tables  are  wont 
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to  be.  But  then  b  a  great  deal  of 
inteieBting  matter  hot  ween  the  two 
covers  ;  and  it  will  not  be  time  wasted 
for  any  one  to  read  it  all.  Tlie  report 
of  tlu'  wliult'  l>o;iril  I'oiiiL's  lirst,  and  is 
the  most  general  in  its  character.  It 
is  written  by  the  chairman,  Dr.  S.  G. 
Howe,  and  signed  also  by  bis  six  col- 
leagues, Messrs.  AUeii,  Ettle,  EUmball, 
Sanborn,  Wrightington,  and  Fierce  j 
the  last  named  being  secretaiy  of  the 
board,  and  the  author  of  more  than 
half  the  pages  in  the  volume.  Refer- 
r'ng  to  the  li^*t  of  "  pa.st  and  present 
members  of  the  board,"  we  find  that 
three  of  the  present  members  were 
fint  appointed  in  1863^  a  fourth  (the 
chairman)  in  1864»  and  that  none 
of  the  seven  have  served  less  than 
throe  years.  There  is,  therefore^  no 
lack  of  experience,  and  presumed  ac- 
quaintanee  witli  the  subjects  treated, 
nor  is  there  tnneh  indecision  or  liesi- 
tation  in  stating  the  conclusions 
reached.  We  can,  perhaps,  detect 
traces  of  a  compromise  between  differ- 
ent opinions  held  by  individnal  mem* 
ben ;  it  being  etiquette  in  this  board 
that  every  member  shoidd  agree  to 
the  conclusions  of  the  whole ;  and  no 
minority  report  has  been  made  during 
the  ten  years  of  its  existence. 

Without  descending  too  much  into 
detail,  and  avoiding  the  allurements 
of  Arabic  numerals  so  attractively 
scattered  through  these  pages,  we  find 
firom  the  reports  of  the  board  and  ite 
departments,  that  while  crime  is  in- 
creasing in  Massachusetts,  and  has 
apparently  doubled  in  frequency  since 
the  close  of  the  civil  war,  juvenile 
crime  has  diminished,  and  pau[>erism 
has  remained  stationary,  if  it  lias  not 
decreased.  Insanity  has  apparently 
increased ;  but  the  bcMrd  doubts  wheth« 
er  the  increase  is  oat  of  proportion  to 
tiie  growing  populati«m.  The  r^x»rt 
gives  the  whole  sum  expended  by  the 


State  Government,  by  the  counties 
and  the  municipalities,  for  purposes 

of  charity,  reform,  and  correction " 
(that  is,  for  paupers,  prisoners,  neg- 
lected children,  the  blind,  the  deaf, 
mute,  &c.),  as  $1,536,000,  besides 
$515,000,  paid  for  State  pensions  to 
disabled  soldiers  and  the  fiuniliesof 
those  shun  in  the  civil  war.  This 
amount  is  all  raised  by  taxation,  and 
is  in  the  aggregate  about  nine  per  cent 
of  the  wliolo  sum  raised  by  taxation 
in  ]\f;us.sachusetts  in  1.S72  ;  some  $  23,- 
0(M),UOO.  The  amount  paid,  exclusive 
of  pensions,  is  just  about  a  dollar  etwh 
forevery  inhabitant  of  the  State,  which 
now  contains  at  least  1,536,000  people. 
Of  this  money,  that  portion  paid  for 
the  maintenance  of  prisons  of  all 
aorto— some  $250,000  — doss  little, 
except  to  restrain  the  prisoners  from 
crime  while  they  are  shut  up.  But 
about  halfthe  same  amount,  say  $150,- 
000,  expended  in  reformatories  and 
schools  for  neglected  children,  and 
their  supervision  in  fimiilies,  seems  to 
do  a  great  amount  of  good.  This  de* 
partment  of  the  State  charities,  indud- 
ing  the  so-called  "Visiting  Agency" 
(which  looks  after  all  neglected  and 
vicious  children  brought  before  the 
courts,  or  gathered  in  public  estaldish- 
ments),  is  tlio  most  hopeful  part  of 
the  board's  field  of  activity.  This 
Visiting  Agency,  and  a  similar  agency 
for  visiting  the  State  poor  in  sickness, 
and  providing  for  their  relief  at  or 
near  home,  are  the  creation  of  the 
board,  and  the  fruits  of  a  steady  poli- 
cy towards  the  dependent  classes, 
which  has  now  been  pursued  long 
enough  to  produce  well-defined  re- 
sults. This  policy  has  by  no  means 
reached  its  full  development,  and  of 
late  yean  has  gone  forward  more  by 
its  own  momentum,  foimeriy  acquired, 
than  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  board ; 
but  it  has  gone  far  enough  to  show  what 
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it  can  aooomplish  ;  and  wo  trust  it  maj 
be  continufMl  an<l  perfected. 

The  separate  reports  of  the  special 
agent  for  the  sick  poor,  Dr.  Wheel- 
wriglit,  formerly  a  member  of  the 
boar<i ;  of  the  secretary,  Mr.  E.  L. 
Pierce ;  the  general  agent,  Mr.  S.  C. 
Wrigbtingtoa ;  and  the  visiting 
agent,  1^.  GkiTdiier  Titfts,  —  follow 
the  boaid's  report,  and  bring  together 
a  great  mass  of  information.  Those 

.  of  Messrs.  Wheelwright  and  Wrighfr- 
ington  are  the  most  condensed ;  the 
former  dealing  chiefly  with  the  small- 
pox epidemic,  and  the  distribution 
of  pauperism  through  the  State, 
and  the  latter  with  immigration, 
and  the  laws  of  pauper  settlement. 
The  secretaiy's  report  is  far  the  most 
laborious  and  comprehensive  of  all :  it 
dijicusses  in  an  able  manner  the  re- 
cent legisl.ition  and  the  public  estab- 
li."5hments  of  Massachusetts,  and  the 
ptatistics  of  crime  and  paujif-rism, 
wliich  are  fully  given  in  an  appendix. 
It  also  devotes  some  pages  to  the  im- 
perfect statistics  of  the  United  States 
census  of  1870,  concerning  the  defec- 
tive classes  in  Massadinsetts.  The 
visiting  agent  makes  his  report  need- 
lessly long,  and  expands  his  tables  to 
greater  bulk  than  is  necessary;  bathe 

•  communicates  much  that  it  is  impor- 
tant to  know.  Few  readers  of  the 
Tolnme,  peihaps,  will  appreciate  the 
patient  industry  that  has  gone  to  the 
preparation  of  the  whole  Tolnme ;  the 
work  of  some  ten  or  twelve  persons  for 
a  whole  year  being  expended  upon  it. 
On  the  whole,  the  impression  which  it 
leaves  is  this,  — thatMassachusottshas 
her  full  share  of  the  evils  that  accom- 
pany a  high  civilization,  and  is  doing 
much,  though  not  all  she  ought,  to  alle- 
viate thcin. 

This  impression  will  be  painfully 
deepened  upon  reading  another  and 
shorter  report,  —  that  of  the  State 


Board  of  Health,  the  fourth  annual 
volume  published  by  this  commission, 
at  the  head  of  which  is  Dr.  Henry  I. 
Bowditch.  The  other  six  members 
are  Drs.  Robert  T.  Davis,  now  mayor 
of  Full  River,  and  George  Derby,  who 
is  secretary  of  the  board,  and  Messrs. 
Richard  Froth ingham  and  Warren 
Sawyer  of  Boston,  P.  E.  Aldrioh  of 
Wovosster,  and  G.  Y.  Fox  of  Lowell. 
Their  general  report,  of  only  sixteen 
pages,  serves  chiefly  as  an  intiodao- 
tion  to  fonr  hundred  and  fifty  pages 
of  special  essays  and  correspondent^ 
upon  important  sanitary  topics,  near- 
ly all  of  which  is  valuable,  and  much 
of  it  highly  interesting.  The  longest 
of  these  essays,  on  Sewerage  and 
the  Water  Supply  of  Towns,"  was  writ- 
ten by  Prof  W.  R.  Nichols  and  Dr. 
Derby,  and  is  an  exhaustive  pajv-r  on 
the  subject,  a  very  disagreeable  one, 
but  forcing  itself  more  aud  more  upon 
the  public  attention.  The  difficulties 
and  dangers  of  house-drains,  sowers, 
contaminated  rivers,  and  the  general 
water-supply  of  large  towns,  are  here 
fully  set  forth ;  and  some  of  the  best 
ways  to  overcome  tiiem,  and  get  the 
most  advantage  ftom  them,  are  point- 
ed out.  As  a  part  of  this  paper,  we 
have  a  statement  made  by  Bfr.  Wal- 
ling^ the  map-pnblisher,  of  the  size 
and  locality  of  all  the  Massachusetts 
ponds  and  lakes  having  an  area  of 
more  tiian  ten  acres.  The  whole 
number  of  such  ponds  is  but  little 
less  than  twelve  hundred  ;  and  they 
contain  an  area  of  92,938  acres  of  fresh 
water,  — some  145  square  miles.  This, 
with  the  rivers,  and  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  tide  about  the  crooked  shores 
of  the  State,  ought  to  keep  Massachu- 
setts clean  for  some  centuries  yet,  if 
the  good  advice  of  the  Board  of  Health 
is  heeded  in  respect  to  drains  and 
sewers.  Another  paper,  by  Judge 
French  of  Concord,  an  authority  among 
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farmers  upon  drainage,  discusses  the  ants,  with  a  glMloe  at  some  of  the 
smuller  and  more  mud.igoaMe  topics  ill  consequences  thereof.  Dr.  Derby 
of  house-drains  in  the  country  towns,  regarda  air,  water,  and  food  as  "  the 
and  bhows  how  frequently  the  water  three  great  influences,  whicli,  more 
of  springs  and  wella  is  corrupted  by  than  all  others,  aflfect  the  health  of 
the  oose  and  fllth  of  cess-pools  and  the  people ; "  and,  of  these^  air  and 
sinks,  with  proper  instmotion  for  water  are  more  important  than  food, 
avoiding  sneh  evils.  Some  of  the  In  bad  air,  and  nsing  bad  water, 
pictures  drawn  by  this  writer  axe  no  man's  health  will  sorely  soffer;  with 
less  droll  than  appalling,  as  witness  good  air  and  water  he  may  eat  eren 
tins  de.scription  of  an  old  farm-hoose  had  food  with  much  impunity.  Very 
cellar: —  •     .  few  articles  ranked  as  food,  he  says, 

"In  it  have  been  stored  sU  the  pota-         •'^b«ol"t.dy  unfit  to  eat;  but  they 
toes  turnips,  cabba-os,  onions,  and  other  ^^eorae  so  by  tlie  other  circum- 

vegetahli'8  tbr  family  use.  The  milk  and  stances  of  a  person's  life ;  One  man's 
cream,  the  pork  and  beef,  and  cider  and  mest  is  anotiier  man's  poison  "  being 
vinegar,  have  all  met  with  various  acd-  a  trae  proverb.  Still,  Dr.  Derby 
dents,  and  from  time  to  time  have  had  thinks  the  daily  bread  of  Hassachn- 
their  juices,  in  various  Btajjes  of  decij,  ©etts  comes  very  near  being  nnat  to 
l^rbedbythe«oilof  the  cellar  bottom,  eat.  He  is  almost  ready  to  believe 
The  cats,  so  neat  and  peculiar  in  their  ♦u.i.  «n  ^  ,  ^'  '  \ 
habits,  have  slept  thera  to  fi^t  the  rats  of  making  good,  honest, 

and  mice,  who  have  had  their  little  homes  leavened  Biblo  bread  is  lost  m  Mas- 
behind  the  walls  for  a  half-century;  and  sachusetts,''  and  that  the  j.lace  of  the 
the  sink-spouts  have  for  the  same  term  scripturid  staff  of  life  is  taken  by 
poured  into  die  soil  close  by  their  lira-  pies,  fried  doughnuts,  sweet  cakes, 
grant  fluids,  llie  watsr  mshes  upward  and  ether  meretrieions  sabetitutes." 
and  sideway  into  the  cellar,  formmg,  with  Still  the  food  of  many  laeks  variety ; 

"T\'''^f i'^  r  ^^''^  t'^"  8pice  of  life  seems  to  be 

oeUcately  hinted,  a  sort  of  broth,  quite  «t*:»      v    r      j  ^i.  ^ 

tUa  and  watoy  at  firs^  but  gn>wing  "^^'^^     ^*  "  ^  ^  t""''^ 

thicker  as  the  ii«ter  slowly  subsides,  and  ^  ^'^'^'^y 

leaves  its  grosser  parts  pervading  the  sur-  "''^               frying-pan.    Pies  are 

face  of  the  earth,  walls  and  partitions,  ^**^en  twice  a  day  by  most  people  in 
and  the  floors  above  fully  8aturate<l.    All  Massachusetts  above  the  age  of  five ; 
this  time  the  air  rashes  in  at  the  openings  and,  if  a  lunch  is  called  for,  it  is  gen- 
of  the  cellar,  and  pvessss  eoasCantly  up-  erally  pie,  and  nothing  else.  Countiy 
ward,  often  lifting  the  carpeto  from  the  bakers  often  distribnte  more  piee  than 
floors,  and  is  breathed  day  and  night  by  ^              pi„  ^  ^ 
all  who  dwell  m  the  house.    Does  it  re-  ^^„„4.„«4.i„          •      r         i-  ^   j  ^ 
quini  learned  doctor,  or  boards  of  health  1       '^<;'jrn"g of  food  to 
to  inform  any  rational  penon  that  these  traveller  throughout  the  State." 
conditioai  are  uafovorable  to  health  ?  "  believe  Dr.  Derby, 
.                                ,     .  ^t  is  pie,  and  not  tea  (thouRh  tea  is 
This  IS  suggestive,  to  «iy  the  least;  too  much  used),  whieh  the  Orpheuses 
and  not  less  so  are  the  details  given  Massachusetts  caU  for  and  con- 
by  Dr.  Derby,  the  secretary,  in  an-  nime. 
other  paper  on    The  Food  of  the  Peo- 
ple of  Ma-saohusetts,"  in  which  an  '^"'c'^  conjux,  pie  solo  in  llttore  ssenm, 
attempt  is  ma^le  to  describe  the  diet-  ^^"'""'^           d<^dcnte  c^nebst. 
ary  of  various  classes  of  the  inhabit-  And  "  the  average  Massachusetts 
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pie  "  would  be  oonsigned  by  Br.  I>ei>-  eitiee.   As  we  xead  on  in  tbe  Toliime^ 

by  to  a  daxker  doom  than  that  of  and  find  that  tmall-poz  prerailed  laBt 

Eoxydice  in  Virgil's  Georgics,  —  to  year  in  some  two  hundred  cities  and 

Flnto^B  stomach}  no  doubt,  w  hich  we  towns  in  the  State,  most  of  which  de» 

may  suppose  capable  of  digesting  rived  it  from  Boston,  we  cease  to  won- 

cvt'u  Masr^achusetts  pie,  since  his  hich-  der  tliat  the  death-rate  is  increasing, 

I  rymal  glands  can  secrete  iron  tears,  and  experience  a  slight  surprise  that 

Yet  the  interviews  of  the  Yankee  with  there  are  healthy  persons  enough  left 

his  darling,   though    frequent,  are  in  the  State  to  take  care  of  the  in- 

hastyi  like  his  ancestral  pudding,  yallda,  and  bury  the  dead. 

The  usual  or  average  time  occupied  It  is  therefore  great  oomibrt  to  read 
in  the  piooess  of  taking  food  by  the  Dr.  Jarvis's  paperon  **  In€uit  Mortal- 
people  of  this  State  does  not  ODceed  ity/'  and  to  learn  therefrom  that  Ifas- 
ftom  twelve  to  fifteen  minutes  for  sachusetts  is,  after  all,  one  of  the  places 
each  meal.  Eating  in  this  manner,  in  the  whole  world  where  life  is  the 
we  do  not  know  when  wo  have  had  least  in  danger,  and  where  fewer  chil- 
enough."  There  is  also  an  excessive  dren  die  than  in  any  European  coun- 
use  of  tea  andcoiSce,  of  water,  of  pork  try,  except  Norway.  To  be  stire.  in- 
aad  beans,  of  salt  fish,  and  of  die  fiuit  mortality  is  gaining  ground, 
other  staples  of  a  Massachusetts  especially  in  Boston }  and  it  may  be 
square  mesL  But  when  tliese  are  that  ICassaehusetts,  in  general  nn- 
abandoned,  and  the  people  take  refuge  wholosomeness,  may  one  day  come  to 
in  flavored  food,  another  pape^  by  Dr.  rank  with  England,  with  Austria,  and 
Oliver,  shows  iis  how  injurious  are  the  even  with  unhappy  Bavaria,  where 
oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and  other  sub-  more  than  twice  as  many  children 
stances  used  for  flavoring  ;  while  Dr.  liow  die.  Like  most  of  the  papers  in 
Nichols  and  Prof.  Babcock  expose  the  volume,  Dr.  Jarvis's  is  well  writ- 
new  dangers  to  infant  stomachs  in  ten,  and  of  much  interest,  though 
the  adulteration  <rf  milL  And  then  aomewhat  too  statistical  for  light  read- 
Br.  Bowditch  publishes  a  valuable  ab-  ing.  The  whole  book,  though  rather 
street  of  his  correspondence  with  two  a  colleetion  of  medical,  essays  than  a 
hundred  physicians  on  the  causes  or  report  in  the  ordinary  senso  of  the 
antecedents  of  consumption,  the  most  word,  is,  on  that  very  account  perhaps, 
fatal  of  all  Massachusetts  diseases,  more  sure  to  be  widely  read,  and 
by  which  it  would  appear  that  this  must  prove  of  great  service  to  the 
form  of  death  (quite  independent  of  public,  in  Massachusetts  and  beyond 
pie,  milk,  or  other  articles  of  food,  ex-  the  borders  of  the  State. 

cept  pork,  which  promotes  it)  may  be   

hdped  on  by  hereditary  influence,  by   

drunkenness,  by  total  abstinence,  UVBBPOOL  convalbSCBHT 
orerstudy,  overwori^  marriage,  &C.,  HOSPITAL, 
and  that  it  is  communicated  by  con-  In  1862,  when  great  distress  pre- 
tagion.  "Finally  Dr.  Draper,  in  a  vailed  in  the  cotton  districts  of  Eng- 
most  painful  paper  concerning  "  The  land,  in  consequence  of  the  rebellion 
Homes  of  the  Poor  in  our  Cities,"  ex-  of  the  Southern  States,  a  public  meet- 
poses  the  shocking  condition  of  many  ing  was  convened  in  Liverpool  for 
tenement-bouses  and  of  whde  streets  the  purpose  of  organizing  subscrip- 
ia  Boston  and  other  Masaachuaetts  tiona  for  the  relief  of  those  who  were 
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suffering  from  the  distress  prevailing. 
At  this  meeting,  £15,645  were  prom- 
leed ;  and  ao  appeal  to  the  town  imit* 
ed  in  tbe  handsome  sum  of  £97,216, 
to  whicli  £5,852  were  added  aa  int- 
eiest ;  making  a  total,  leea  expenaee^  of 
£102|678.  Bemittanoes  were  made^ 
from  time  to  time,  to  the  CSentral* 
Executive  Committee  in  SCanche^ 
ter  and  otlier  mannfacturing  towns, 
of  £61,909 ;  the  last  xemittance  being 
made  in  1864. 

It  was  believed  that  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  liad  in  hand,  at 
that  time,  a  very  lar^^o  sura  unap- 
plied. After  a  sufficient  time  had 
elapsed,  and  it  was  found  that  there 
would  he  no  farther  claim  on  the 
funds,  the  question  naturally  arose  as 
to  the  disposal  of  the  balance  remain- 
ing; amounting  to  about  £40,500, 
including  interest.  There  bad  long 
been  felt  in  Liverpool  the  need  of  a 
oonvaleacent  hospital ;  and,  the  mat- 
tor  being  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Elxecntive  Committee  in  1867,  a  resoln- 
tion  was  passed,  nnanimoosly  recom- 
mending the  subscribers  to  consent  to 
tbe  application  of  the  funds  to  the 
erection  of  such  a  hospital,  with  the 
necessarj  consent  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  In  1868  a  hill  was  filed  in 
chanctTv.  setting  forth  the  facts  ;  and 
the  resolutions  of  the  Liverpool  Exec- 
utive Committee  passed  on  the  6th  of 
June,  18G7.  The  following  are  ex- 
tracts from  that  resolution:  Xone 
who  have  considcn  d  the  laws  of  health 
and  dix  asc  entertain  a  doubt  that  the 
centre  of  a  large  town  like  Liverpool, 
noted  for  its  high  death-rato,  is  not 
the  most  advantageous  place  for  the 
cure  of  disease,  still  less  for  the  resto- 
ration of  conralesoento  to  full  health 
and  vigor.  In  all  our  hospitals,  there 
are  many  patiento  who  are  weeks  or 
months  in  attaining  a  stato  of  health 
to  fit  them  to  undergo  operations,  or 


in  recovering  after  operations,  who,  in 
purer  air,  would  reach  tbe  same  point 
in  as  many  days.  What  is  urgently 
needed,  then,  is  «  convalescent  hospi- 
tal in  pnrer  air, — not  a  separate  in- 
stitation,  but  in  oonnectbn  with  our  , 
three  existing  hospitals,— to  which  • 
they  might  send  patiento  to  gain 
strength  for  operationsj  or  to  recover 
from  them ;  or  patiento  in  whose  cases 
pore  air  forms  an  essential  part  of 
the  medical  treatment  required.  For 
all  cases  of  long-continued,  incurable 
disease,  there  is  now  in  Liverpool, 
practically,  no  other  hospital  or  refuge 
than  the  workhouse.  Consumption, 
cancer,  chronic  rheumatism,  and  simi- 
lar diseases,  send  into  our  workhouses, 
to  he  tissuciated  with  their  onlinary 
inmates, — with  the  degraded  class 
who  have  been  brought  there  by  idle- 
ness and  vice, —  aeertotn  number  of 
persons,  who  after  a  life  spent  in  hon- 
est labor,  and  perhaps  in  exemplary 
thrift,  find  themselves  disabled  by 
incurable  disease^  or  physical  debili- 
ty; their  savings  e^diauatod  by  the 
long  continuance  of  disease;  and 
their  remaining  years  without  any 
other  shelter  than  the  dreary,  often 
tbe  dreariest,  ward  of  a  workhouse 
hospital  in  a  large  town.  They  have 
no  friends ;  or  the  means  and  patience 
of  their  friends  are  worn  out.  With 
respect  to  the  convalescent  hospital, 
its  only  necessary  expenditure,  heyond 
that  at  present  incurred  for  the 
patients  in  the  city  hospitals,  would 
be  limited  to  the  salaries  of  its 
officers.  The  patients  wouM  cost  no 
more  in  the  new  hospital  than  they 
coat  at  present  They  would  require 
the  same  food,  medicines,  and  comforts 
wherever  they  were ;  but  their  trans- 
fer into  purer  air  would  not  only  bene- 
fit themselves,  but  leave  additional 
space  for  those  remaining  in  the  hoe- 
pitals." 
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When  the  matter  came  under  the 
notice  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
authority  was  given  to  spend  ten 
thousand  pounds  of  the  fund  in  the 
patchase  of  a  raitftble  rite,  wiihin  easy 
distance  of  LiTerpool,  and  to  devote 
MTonteen  thousand  ponoda  to  the 
erection  of  a  convalescent  hospital; 
the  balance  to  form  a  fund  for  the 
future  necessities  of  the  hoapital.  The 
committee  .ippointed  to  carry  out  the 
scheme  succoctU'd  in  procuring  a  site 
in  every  way  suitable  for  the  purposes. 
It  ii  ntaated  in  about  the  oentra  of 
the  Tillage  of  Wooltoii,  not  more  than 
three  milee  and  a  half  fiom  the  town  of 
laverpool.  The  hospital  itself  stands 
upon  about  two  hundred  sqnaie  feet 
of  land,  with  noarly  twenty  acres  of 
ground  surrounding  it.  It  is  in  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  spots  near  Liv- 
erpo<)l;  has  a  most  charming  and 
varied  prospect,  and  for  salubrity  is 
nneqnalled.  One  feels  as  if  he  weie 
thirty  mSes  away  from  the  dose  atmos- 
phere of  the  town,  instead  of  little 
more  than  a  tenth  of  the  distance. 
The  hospital  is  built  in  the  Gothic 
style  of  af'^hitecture.  It  has  been 
arrangptl  evidently  more  with  a  view 
for  utility  than  elegance ;  though  it 
forms  an  interesting  and  attra<^tive 
otjject.  Like  all  English  hoild  i  n  gs  .of 
this  character,  it  strikes  one  at  once 
with  a  sense  of  snhstantial  and  satis- 
factory work.  It  is  built  of  gray 
brick,  with  the  red  sandstone  dressings 
so  commonly  seen  in  and  around  Liv- 
erpool, with  bands  and  li^urcd  work 
of  blue  brick  ;  the  walls  being  all  cav- 
ity-built, to  insure  perfect  dryness. 
The  hospital  consists  of  a  large  cen- 
tral building  with  wings ;  the  whole 
containing  bssemoi^  giound-flooTi 
and  one  stair-floor.  Capacious  oorri* 
dors  ran  round  the  back  and  the  two 
sides  of  the  ground-floor,  and  unite 
the  wings  with  the  central  portion  of 


the  hospital.  By  this  means,  as  in  the 
Boston  City  Hospital,  all  the  princi- 
pal portions  of  the  whole  building  are 
oonnected  by  a  covered  way. 

The  ventilation  in  these  ooiridors 
is  effected  by  means  of  glased  doors, 
which  form  the  sides  of  the  corridors; 
every  altonate  door  sliding  in  a  groove 
upon  rollers,  so  as  to'be  easily  opened 
at  any  time.  These  corridors  can  also 
be  used,  in  bad  weather,  for  prome- 
nades for  the  patients.  A  hydrant 
is  placed  at  the  end  of  each  corridor, 
with  a  sufficient  length  hose  to 
reach  any  portion  of  the  building  in 
case  of  fire  $  and  ontside  the  ^nilding 
are  nine  more  hydrants  similarly  pro- 
vided. The  bathrooms  and  lavatories 
are  very  neatly  and  indeed  beautifully 
fitted  up.  Each  one  has  apparatus 
for  hot  and  cold  water,  with  douches, 
besides  a  separate  supply  of  cold 
water  for  drinking  purposes  only. 
There  are  eight  dormitories  on  the 
^roond-floor,  an^  eight  above.  The 
npper  wards  contain  three  beds  each, 
and  the  gioond-floor  six  beds  each. 
The  wards  are  equally  divided  between 
male  and  female  patients.  The  rooms 
are  twenty-seven  feet  and  a  halt"  by 
twentj^-two  feet,  and  fourteen  feet 
three  inches  in  height. 

The  ventilation  is  very  satisfeetory ; 
the  admission  of  air  being  regulated 
by  the  Loavre  ventilators  over  the 
doors,  which  are  quite  perfect  in  their 
arrangement,  regulating  the  tempera- 
ture with  the  greatest  nicety. 

The  hospital  will  accommodate  a 
hundred  patients,  allowing  a  thou- 
sand cubic  feet  of  air  to  each  patient. 
The  committee  have  very  v^iscly  pro- 
vided, however,  fer  the  probable  ex- 
tension of  the  hospital  hereafter,  by 
adapting  the  dining  and  recreation 
halls,  kitchens,  and  storerooms  to  the 
accommodation  of  from  two  hundred 
to  three  hundred  patients.   The  dor- 
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mitories  axs  so  maogcd,  that  the 
nurses  or  attendants  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  looking  into  two  of  them 
almost  at  the  same  moment.  The  walls 
are  protected  from  the  possibility  of 
infection  by  a  non-absorbent  cement 
(Kccne's  Cement),  which  lia^  been 
uso<l  in  hospitals  witli  satisfactory 
results.  In  each  wing  of  the  build- 
ing there  is  a  large  sitting-room,  com- 
fortably fitted  np  for  the  use  of  the 
patients  to  read  in  or  to  lounge  (tliir^ 
ty-cight  feet  by  tweaty^loiir)i  baring 
access  by  glased  doors  to  the  arcade 
running  round  the  outside  of  the 
building.  One  almost  wishes  he  were 
a  convalescent,  with  the  privilep;e  of 
repairing  here  without  the  trouble  of 
riding  out  t^ree  miles,  if  oiily  to  enjoy 
the  delicious  air,  so  pure  and  inrigorat- 
ing,  and  the  exquisite  scenery,  with 
nothing  to  ohstmet  the  Tiew  for  miles 
around.  The  two  wings  of  the  build- 
ing are  precisely  similar  in  construc- 
tion and  arrangements.  The  north 
wing  will  be  occupied  by  women,  and 
the  soutli  by  men.  The  kitchens  and 
storerooms  are,  of  course,  on  the  base- 
ment-floor. The  arrangements  of  the 
kitchen  are  very  complete,  fitted  with 
two  large  ranges  and  hot-water  appa- 
ratus, by  which  the  bath-rooms  and 
lavatories  are  kept  constantly  supplied. 
The  f<ml  is  passed  through  a  cross 
corridor  into  servinc^  closets,  or  dumb- 
waiters, and  by  them  conveyed  to  the 
diniug-hall  on  the  ground-floor,  —  a 
Texy  spacious  ro(»D,  fifty  feet  by  thirty 
in  the  centre  of  the  building.  The 
inmates  enter  the  diniog-hall  from 
opposite  sides  of  the  room.  With  the 
exception  of  their  meeting  during 
meal-time  and  religious  worship,  they 
are  to  be  kept  quite  separate  and  dis- 
tinct. It  is  an  open  question,  however, 
how  far  this  may  be  good  policy  in 
the  case  of  convalescents.  The  reli- 
gious seryices  win  be  held  in  what  is 


tisUed  the  ''Gladstime  Haiy  ftitnated 
.over  the  dinin^hall;  of  the  same 
dimensions  in  length  and  breadth,  but 

more  lofty.  The  hall  will  be  used  not 
only  tat  religious  services,  but  for  lec- 
tures and  concerts  and  other  entertain- 
ments during  other  days  of  the  week. 
It  will  be  fitted  up  with  a  rostrum, 
and  conveuieut  and  easy  seats  for  the 
patients.  The  naming  of  the  hall  as 
the  Gladstone  Hall  is  not  the  least 
inteiesting  feature  of  the  scheme.  In 
1868  Mr.  Gladstone  was  defeated  in 
the  contest  for  the  representation  of 
South-west  Lancashire.  The  work- 
ing-men of  this  district  of  Lanca- 
shire originated  a  penny  sub.scription 
to  raise  a  testimonial  iu  honor  of 
the  premier.  Working-men  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom  desired  to  eon- 
tribute  their  penny;  and,  when  the 
list  was  closed,  the  sum  had  reached 
to  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  pounds* 
It  was  invested  at  four  per  cent,  and 
now  aTn()unts  to  soraowhere  about 
fourteen  liundred  pounds.  After  the 
money  was  raised,  the  (juestion  arose 
as  to  the  best  means  of  expending  it. 
Mr.  Gladstone  doubly  commended 
himself  to  the  esteem  of  that  class  of 
men  in  whom  he  has  always  taken  a 
lively  interest,  by  settling  the  matter 
himself.  This  ho  did  by  requesting 
that  the  sum  raised  should  be  ap- 
propriated towards  the  erection  or 
supjxirt  of  a  convalescent  hospital 
in  the  neighborhood  of  his  native 
town. 

When  the  Gladstone  Hall  is  fin- 
ished, a  tablet  will  be  placed  in  it, 

containing  an  inscription  setting  forth 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  has 
been  built.  As  the  jtoor,  langni^liing 
men  and  women  read  the  in-cri])tioii 
on  that  tablet,  they  will  ofti-n  blesa 
the  name  of  one  of  England's  greatest 
statesmen  and  noble  philanthropists, 
and  one  of  the  warmeat  friends  of  th« 
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poor  working-men, — William  Ewart  gnaranty  of  Harvard  UmTorsity,  with 

Gadstone.  the  co-operation  of  one  or  more  lo<  al 

The  grounds  amund  the  ho>4pIta1  societies  for  promoting  the  better  edu- 

prtv^eut  an  inequality  of  surfiioc,  wliich  cation  of  womai.>  * 
\m  been  very  ingeniously  utilized  by      The   Woman's  Education  Asso- 

Mr.  Kemp  of  Birkenhead,  a  very  skil-  ciation  in  Boston  has  taken  the  lead 

ful  liindscape-gardenor.    Tlie   lower  in  the  matter;  and  we  quote  from  its 

terra  -e  is  to  be  laid  out  as  a  croquet-  Annual  Report  a  brief  risumi  of  the 

gr«Min<l.  not  so  much  for  the  use  of  the  work  in  England :  — 
ot}i.'..rs  an.l  their  visitors,  —  as  I  rec-       „       Universities  of  Cambridj.^e  and  Lon- 

ollect  certain  grounds  in  a  Soldiers'  ^lon  puhlish  e;uh  year  a  sche<lule  of  subject* 

Home  were  once  used,  —  but  for  the  for  snul}',  accompanied  with  suggestions 
amusement  of  the  inmates.    Tlie  hos-  books,  Ac.,  and  the  oflhr  of  certificate- 

,  .  i.  J  i.   u      „  1  .  <u«  of  proficiency  (with  honwaUe  mention  ib» 

pital  18  expected  to  be  ready  for  mau-  ,         ;     „  .      .u^  „ 

.      *  u  •         a  musual  merit)  to  all  women  above  the  ap. 

garatton  at  Easter,  when  it  is  OOnfi-       eighteen  yean*  who  shall  pius  examinaiioo 

dentty  expected  that  Mr.  Gladstone  fai  the  Joly  next  following. 
wiU  be  present.  "  '^le  lefiilt  ofa  fonr-yean'  experfnient  has 

The  inhabitants  of  Liverpool  are  °"  ^^^^  arcanx- 

,  ,  ,    -        •        L  J.    av         _i2  i""^  to  avail  themselves  of  this  opjKirtnnitv 

indebted  veiy  mnch  to  ttie  «CWbOM  to       their  acquirement*,  and,  on  the  otlier. 

of  3Ir.  William  Bathbone,  sLP.,  for  that  penont  holdiag  nnirmitj  certificates 

the  steady  progress  of  the  whole  are  so  ea^^erlj  soight  for  as  tenchers,  that 

scheme.   He  has  taken  not  only  a  the  danaod  far  exceeds  the  supply." 
jwsonsl  interest,  but  a  large  pecuniary      "With  the  prestige  of  this  snccess- 

interest,  in  the  hospital.    His  expe-  fol  experiment  before  them,  the  mem- 

lience  at  West    Kirby,   where    a  bers  of  the  society  applied  to  Harvard 

smaller  institution  exists  solely  by  University  to  try  the  like  here.  The 

hasowTi  efforts  and  at  his  own  expense,  corporation  responded  with  readiness 

his  no  doubt  long   convinced   him  and  efficiency.    An  inquiry  was  made' 

that  ronralcsct  nt  hospitals  are  one  .^^  to  the  amount  and  quality  of  work 

of  the  great  needs  of  every  largo  at  present  accomplished  in  the  schools 

town,  and  that  snch  provisions  for  the  f^r  girls,  go  as  to  fix  the  point  at 

relief  of  the  respectable  poor  is  one  of  wbich  the  stan.lard  for  tlie  examina- 

the  most  urgent  and  most  imperative  tions   should  be  placed.    A  •careful 

exercises  of  all  truly  benevolent  men  selection  of  subjects  was  made.  In 

like  himselt    It  is  a  great  blessing  many  cases,  the  best  books  on  these 

to  be  sble  to  say  that  Liverpool  subjects  were  sought  for ;  and,  to  give 

iboondfl  with  just  such  men.  the  best  possible  explanation  of  the 

JoBN  Williams,  ^ind  of  work  desired,  a  complete  set  of 

specimen  ezamination-«paper8  has  been 

HARYABD  EXAMINATIONS  FOB  made  out,  and  printed  in  a  pamphlet 
WOMEN.  1 

This  readers  of  ''Old  and  New"      The  examinations  ate  of  two  grades: 

for  July,  1871,  may  recall  an  article      I,  The  Preliminary  Examination 

opon  "The  Cambridge  (England)  for  certificates  of  attainment  for  young 

Examinations  for  Women."  women  not  less  than  seventeen  years 

We  have  now  to  state  the  details  of  ©Jd, 
a  like  scheme  about  to  be  undertaken      ,„      .  «  .     i.     -c-     .       -  v... 

.  »  Harvard  Unlvewity.    Exam'.nnUons  for  W0» 

&  this  coontiy,  under  the  auspices  and  nam  la  1874  Canbriase»  Uoivenigr  pmm. 
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XL  An  AdTaDoed  Exammation  for 
young  women  who  have  paesed  the 
Preliminary  Kxaini nation,  and  are  not 
lees  than  eighteen  years  old. 

None  will  be  admitted  as  candi- 
dates for  the  second  grade  who  haiie 
not  passed  the  tirst. 

I.  The  Preliminary  Examination 
will  embrac^e  the  following  subjects : 
English,  French,  physical  geography, 
■  either  elementary  botany  or  ele- 
mentary physics,  arithmetic,  algebra 
through  quadratic  equations,  plane 
geometry,  history,  and  any  one  of  the 
three  languages,  Qemuuii  Latm,  and 
Ckeek. 

It  inXi  obeerved  that  the  candidate 
moet  offisr. herself  in  at  least  two 
languages  besides  English.  It  is 
also  to  be  noticed*  that  there  is  no 
encouragement  of  specialties  in  this 
work.  It  is  the  foundation  for  a 
liberal  education.  Success  in  it  will 
imply  that  the  candidate  has  done 
the  best  work  in  one  of  our  best 
high  schools. 

The  Advanced  Examination  pre- 
supposes that  tlio  young  woman  has 
reached  a  point  in  her  education 
when  she  may  suitably  determine 
what  kind  of  studies  she  prefers  to 
pursue,  whether  because  she  feels 
herself  better  fitted  for  one  than  for 
another,  or  because  some  one  may  be 
more  oselbl  to  her. 

The  subjects  are  therefore  divided 
into  gronpsy  fnm  each  of  which  she 
may  choose  two  or  more  studies. 

"The  Advanced  Examination  will  be 
dirided  into  tive  sections,  in  one  or  more  of 
whWh  the  csodidaie  may  preient  bendf. 
These  leedoat  eie  as  follows :  — 
J  "1.  Lanrjmrjts.  —  Candidates  may  offer 
any  tvro  of  the  following  languages ;  English, 
freucb,  German,  Italian,  Latin,  Greek. 

Aotarai  48IBM1W0.  ^Candidates  nay 
oftr  any  two  of  the  following  tnlgects :  ehesft- 
istry,  phvuicn,  botany,  mineralogy,  geology. 

"  S.  MathemaUict.  —  Caadidates  most  pr^ 


sent  solid  geometry,  alf.'ebra,  lojrBrithin% 
and  plane  tripfonomctry,  and  any  one  of  the 
three  following  sahjects  :  analytic  geometry, 
meehaaiesi  epberieal  tr^ooometry,  and  m- 
tronomy. 

**4.  History. — In  1874  candidates  may 
offer  either  of  the  two  following  subjects: 
die  history  of  Cbnlinental  Europe  daring  the 
period  of  the  Befonnatioa,  1517-1646;  Sag^ 
lish  and  American  history  from  1686  tS  tht 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

"  5.  PliUoMpkif.  —  Candidates  may  offer 
any  three  of  tfia  MIowing  anbfcett :  nwnnd 
philowphy,  metal  pbiloeopliy»  lo^  rlmoriG^ 
political  eoonomr*" 

For  both  ezaminationsy  under  each 

subject  is  stated  the  amount  of  work 
required,  or  the  proportion  of  the  book 
or  books  to  be  studied ;. and,  in  neaily 
all  cases,  the  books  themselYes  sie 

indicated. 

The  kind  of  work  may  be  inferred 
from  the  specimen  questions.  It  is  a 
subject  for  congratulation  that  a  good 
general  training  is  insisted  upon  in 
the  earlier  work ;  but  throughout 
there  is  a  steady  aim  at  something 
better  than  mere  memory-training  or 
text-book  work. 

The  candidate  in  botany  most  snb- 
mit  lists  of  (I.)  seyenty-five  diffsrent 
species,  or  of  (II.)  two  hundred  be- 
longing to  thirty  different  natmal 
orders  which  she  has  herself  deter* 
mined,  and  the  structure  of  whidi 
she  is  prepared  to  demonstrate.  In 
geology  (IL)  she  must  submit  a  list 
of  minerals  and  fossils  which  she  is 
prepared  to  identify  and  describsu 
And  the  chemistry  questions  presup- 
pose  actual  laboratory  work.  Id  his- 
tory  (I.)  the  young  woman  must  have 
done  some  thinking  of  her  own,  who 
can  answer  such  questions  as  that  in 
regard  to  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States  in  1783,  in  1803,  in  1821,  in 
1848 ;  or  about  the  respective  iwsi- 
tions  of  the  Emperors,  Charles  I., 
Charles  V.,  Francis  II.,  Napoleon  L, 
Nicholas  I.,  and  William  I. 
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It  is  a  pleasure  to  find  that  the  two 
periods  selected  for  advanced  study 
in  history  are  the  two  dearest  to  the 
hearts  of  Protestant  New-Englanders, 
—  the  Reformation-period,  from  1517 
to  1648,  or  that  covering  the  history 
of  both  England  and  America  from 
168S  to  1800. 

From  first  to  last,  there  is  no  work 
set  for  effect, — for  the  sake  of  the 
name  of  it  Indeed,  as  to  Greek,  it  is 
expressly  said,  — 

"  Caodidatos  are  advised,  however,  not  to 
prepare  themwhres  for  tMspreUnunary  oami* 
Mtion  in  Greek,  unless  they  intend  to  pre- 
wnt  themflelves  also  at  the  advanced  exami- 
nation ;  the  amount  of  knowlod^  required  at 
the  latter  being  the  least  which  would  r»> 
ftj  them  for  die  lime  spent  in  lesmiog  the 

The  hints  in  regard  to  Lntln  will 
1>e  of  great  Talne,  not  only  to  the 
■todent^  but  to  many  teachers.  The 
deecriptiony  ''«eae<  and  exacting 
marks  a  t^^e  of  teaching  indispensa- 
ble for  the  attainment  of  marked  ex- 
eellence  in  any  language. 

In  fact,  it  may  be  said,  in  general, 
that  the  publication  of  the  -  pamphlet 
might  mark  an  era  in  tejiching,  even 
if  no  examinations  came  of  it.  The 
high  stan<lard  it  raises,  the  sterling 
value  of  the  books  it  recommends, 
muit  have  an  influence  upon  the 
schools. 

And  it  is  not  out  of  place  here  to 
▼enture  the  prediction,  that,  at  an 
early  day,  it  will  be  discovered  that 
itistoo  lato  to  begin  to  prepare  for 
this  work  at  fourteen.  The  young 
woman  who  is  to  present  herself  for 
the  sdvanced  examination  at  eighteen ' 
or  nmeteen  must  have  begun  lemus 
(not  hard)  work  at  ten  or  eloTon. 
Parents  and  teachers  will  begin  to 
fin<i  oat  how  precious  are  the  years 
that  are  now  idled  away  from  eight 
to  thirteen. 

Upon  the  last  page  of  the  pamphlet 


are  printed  the  certificates  to  be  giTen 
to  successful  candidates.  They  are  of 
such  interest  and  impoftanoe^  that  We 
insert  them  in-fulL 

HABVABD  UIIIVBB81T7. 

mnuvmaBT  ■zAMiHATioir  vob  womsw. 

A  B  has  pasaed  (jMueed  with  dis- 
tinction) (paased  with  the  hiprhest  distini-tion)  • 

the  Prvliminary  EJtamination,  held  at  on 

the -^—>  of  — 1874,  nnder  thedireetioa  of 
the  facnltf  of  HarvarJ  ColIe$fe,  and  is  eati- 
tied  to  proceed  to  the  Advanced  fixanainadon, 

Preai^nt. 

CaMBamea,  1  Angnil^  1B74. 

The  list  of  subjects  for  this  exami- 
tion  is  added. 

HABVABD  UNIYBBSmr. 

anrAsosn  azAMnraTioir  voa  womir. 

A  B  ,  having  dnly  psmsfl  dw 

lirainary  Examination  on  tho       -  of  

1874.  has  been  admitted  to  the  Advanced  £x- 

aminarion  in  the  section  [s]  of  ,  and  has 

passed  (passed  with  distinction)  (pesiedwith 
the  highest  distinction)  the  prescribed  exami- 
nation in  ,  held  at  nnder  the  direc- 

tioa  of  the  faculty  of  Hanrard  College,  on 
the  of  ^1875.  ■■ 

Cambridob,!  Angnsty  1875. 

Upon  the  probable  market  value  of 

these  certificates  to  young  women  wish- 
ing to  teach  are  based  the  expecta- 
tions of  any  immediate  success  of  the 
plan.     The   amateur  student  may 
eventually  be  attracted  by  it ;  but  at 
present  the  chief  interest  in  it  will 
be  taken  by  those  who  mean  to  be 
teachers. 

The  difficulty  of  setting  up  or  main« 
taining  any  uniform  standard  of  ac* 
quirements  for  teachers  has  been  one 
of  the  most  serious  problems  in  edu- 
cation. The  school  committee  of  one 
town  wOl  accept  what  another  will  re- 
fuse; and,  even  worse  than  that,  the 
teacher  who  has  proved  her  capacity 
in  one  town  is  not  seldom  exposed  to 
a  mortifying  questioning  in  another, 
sometimes  from  men  wholly  unfit  to 
judge  of  her  ability. 
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A  certificate  signed  by  the  Presi-  any  oae  study.    Third,  the  incidental 

dant  of  Harvard  University  will  be  charges,  —  r«X)m-rent,  expenses  of  the 

at  once  a  mqst  potent  recommeuda-  examiner  from  the  uuiyeisitj,  salary 

tion  and  a  defence.  of  local  secretary,  Sec. 

It  Wits  tin's  need    for  some  com-  A  part  of  this  sum,  if  not  all  of  it, 

potent  authority  not  only  to  recom-  would  be  returned  to  the  local  sc>cie- 

niend  good  teachers,  but  to  protect  the  ties  in  fees  from  the  candidates,  which 

•      public  against  poor  ones,  that  has  might  bo  different  in  different  places, 

led  to  this  work.  bat  would  probably  not  yaij  much 

Its  scope  is  very  wide.  The  mil-  fiom  fifteen  dallan. 
veieity  ekaxuU  ready  to  do  its  part,  A  further  work  may  be  expected  to 
whererer  societies  can  be  ibnned  to  grow  np  for  the  local  societies,  as  it 
take  charge  of  the  looal  work.  It  has  in  England,  in  providing^  in  some 
does  not  ask  yoang  women  to  come  to  places,  special  instruction  for  the  can- 
Cambridge  ;  but  it  will  send  itoiepre-  didates;  bvt  this  is  remote,  and  pei^ 
sentatiTe,withtheezamination  papers,  haps  will  neyer  be  so  mndi  needed 
wherever  a  properly  constitated  soci-  here  as  there. 

ety  will  bring  together  a  sufficient  The  Woman's  Education  Assoda- 
number  of  candidates.  So  far  as  in-  tion  of  Boston  have  printed  a  circular 
tent  or  possibility  goes,  Portland  and  for  the  use  of  persons  wishing  to  be 
St.  Louis  are  upon  an  equal  footing.  candidates,  which  can  be  ol^taineJ  free, 
The  work  of  a  local  society  would  by  addressing  the  secretary  of  their 
be,  beside  bringing  together  candi-  committee,  ^Irs.  Charles  G.  Loring, 
dates,  to  make  the  necessary  an-  No.  1  Mount  Vernon  IMace,  IJoston. 
nouncements  of  time,  place,  fees,  ex-  The  pamphlet  with  examination  par 
pcnses,  and  general  conditicjns,  to  pers  will  be  forwarded  upon  the  re- 
provide  proper  board  and  lo<lgiiig,  ceipt  of  twenty-five  cents, 
to  provide  an  examination  room,  to 

supervise  the  examination,  to  collect  There  are,  no  donbt^  people,  not  a 

fees,  and  to  assist  young  women  who  ^  themy  who  will  find  their  own 

cannot  aflfoxd  to  pay  the  foes  and  ex-  >P^>1  theories  aboat  the  edueatioB 

penses."  either  traversed  or  quite  ig- 

The  nnivetrily  supplies  the  exami-  i^ored  by  the  scheme.   From  them  it 

nation  papers^  and  a  peracm  to-  take  much  to  expect  for  it  an 

charge  of  the  work.   The  papers  of  impartial  judgment  or  a  fiivorable 

answers  are  examined  under  the  di-  reception ;  but>  to  those  who  are  sin- 

rect ion  of  the  university.  cerely  working  for  better  things,  it 

The  expenses  are  to  be  borne  by  must  commend  itself  as  a  "chance  of 

the  local  societies,  and  consist^  first,  '^^'".^^  something  practical  to  improve 

of  the  amount  paid  to  the  university  g'^ls'  educati.)n,  —  not  in  some  w-.rM 

for  making  out  the  ])apfrs.    This  will,  which  we  could  have  devised  if  wi- 

of  course,  be  less  in  proportion  to  the  ^^'^'^          consulted,  hut  in  the  actu- 

number  of  societies  that  may  unite  in  ^'^r^'l                J^'i'l"*  are  living." 

the  work.    S.  coiid,  the  amount  to  bo  The  examinations  are  meant  to.tegt 

I)aid  for  examining  the  work  of  the  WOrk  that  girls  are  now  doing, 

candidates.    This  would  be  paid  at  so  ^          •  POint  at  which  moie 

much  for  each  student's  papier;  the .  'W^'h  of  the  same  kind 
whole  depending  on  the  number  in 
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THE  FOREIGN  SirS  DAY  SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION. 

A  FEW  years  ago  an  American  mer- 
chaot,  travelling  in  Europe  for  health 
and  pleaBQMy  found  the  general  dese- 
ention  of  the  Lord's  Day,  and  neglect 

of  the  child  population,  a  great  eoandal 
to  his  New  Engluad  oonscience.  He 
therefore  returned  as  soon  as  he  could 
settle  his  business  concerns  in  thia 
country,  and,  with  his  whole  family, 
devoted  two  or  three  years  to  the  inau- 
guration of  Sunday  schools,  and  the 
promulgation  of  Sunday-  school  ideas 
in  ▼arious  parts  of  the  Continent. 

The  institution  As  it  exists  among 
U9  was  at  that  time  almost  unknown. 
A  few  Methodists  and  Baptists  had 
caught  the  idea  ;  Protestant  mission- 
aries usually  had  a  school  oonnt  cted 
with  their  raissons  ;  and  "pn>:K;hings 
to  children/'  originating  in  Count 
Zinsendorf  s  movement^  were  common 
in  Germany :  but  a  Sunday  school  as 
we  conceive  of  it,  an  efficient  organ- 
isation of  lay  lal>or,  was  utterly  un- 
known. So  the  seed  sown  by  our  mer- 
chant friend  fell  into  virgin  soil.  The 
difficulties  to  bo  overcome  were  great, 
arisini;,  in  large  part,  from  the  deter- 
mined host^ility  of  ministers  and  school- 
masters to  allowing  the  laity  the  priv- 
ilege of  teaching  religion. 

Nevertheless  the  success  was  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  the  formation  of  the 
Foreign  Sunday  School  Association, 
which  is  composed  chiefly  of  ladies, 
who.  <livided  into  committees  of  the 
four  leading  European  languages, keep 
up  a  correspondence  of  8ymi)athy  and 
aid  with  Sunday  school  workers,  or 
those  who  may  be  induced  to  become 
such,  in  all  landa 

The  committees  meet  separately  for 
business  every  month ;  and  a  joint 
meetingof  all  is  held  the  first  Thursday 
of  every  month,  at  which  time  stran- 
gers interested  in  the  work  are  often 


present,  letters  received  during  the 
mouth  read,  appropriations  made,  &c. 

The  society  is  now  in  communica- 
tion with  Spain,  France,  Grermany, 
Hdlandi  Austria,  Greece,  Italy,  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Bussia,  Mexico^  Br»>' 
ail,  and  Japan ;  and  the  letters  of  its 
correspondeuts  are  at  times  of  deep 
interest.  In  some  of  these  countries 
"the  work  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy  ;  hut 
in  others,  especially  in  Germany,  it  lias 
proved  hy  its  rapid  progress  to  have 
met  the  exact 'needs  of  that  commu- 
nity and  church.  A  Sunday  school 
missionary  supported  by  its  aid  re- 
ports in  diat  country  1,288  schools 
(exclusive  of  Methodist  and  Baptist), 
4,720  teachers,  and  80,785  pupils  as 
the  present  results  of  the  society's 
eight-years '  work. 

To  carry  on  this  agency  some  money 
is  required ;  although,  as  there  are  no 
pidd  officers,  correspondents,  &c.,  its 
expenditures  axe  on  aveiy  economical 
scsle. 

Ten  dollars  sent  to  Italy  or  France 
will  establish  a  school  there ;  and  an 

occasional  gift  of  like  magnitude  will 
keep  it  afloat  until  it  becomes  self- 
8Ui)porting. 

There  is  also  advertising  to  be  done, 
postage  to  be  paid,  stationery  to  be  pro- 
cured, notjces  to  be  printed,  circulars 
to  be  translated,  &c  For  tiiese  needs 
the  association  earnestly  solicits  the 
American  public  for  a  few  thousands 
of  its  surplus  ahiin^lance,  and  assures 
those  who  are  willing  to  plant  in  this 
quarter  of  the  Lori's  vineyard,  that 
the  increase  will  be  sixty  or  a  hundred 
fold. 

The  President  of  the  Foieign  Sun- 
day *  School  Association  is  Albert 
Woodruff,  130  State  Street,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. ;  the  Treasurer,  G.  S.  Scofield, 
8  Bible  House,  New  York  City.  Ad- 
dress Mr.  Scofield  with  remittances. 

M.  E.  WufSLow, 
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'  HBLI0T1PB. 
Thb  pktnxeB  produced  by  the  new 
process  known  as  the  heliotype  diffor 
essentially  from  the  carbon  pictures, 

which  attracted  bo  much  notice  on 
their  first  exhibition  :  they  also  dif- 
fer as  much  from  those  produced  by 
the  photo-lithographic  process,  the 
photo-galvanographic,  the  photo-elec- 
tric, or  the  photo-engraving.  With 
all  of  these,  the  heliotype  has  been 
more  or  less  confounded,  becausey  in 
each  of  these  processes,  the  tue  of 
bkthiomated  geUtine  is  an  esBential 
featme. 

Bichzomated  gelatine,  which  ia 
simply  oommon  glue  diaaolTed  in  hoi 
water^  with  a  snitahle  portion  of 
bichiomato  of  potash  added  to  the 
solation,  is  a  compound  peculiarly  sen* 
sitiTO  to  light,  but  in  a  different  way 
from  ordinary  photographic  paper. 
When  a  portion  of  it  is  exposed  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun  for  a  certain  time, 
another  portion  being  carefully  cov- 
ered, the  exposed  portion  is  found  to 
have  undergone  a  remarkable  change, 
which  makes  it  waterproof,  and  no 
longer  soluble  in  hot  water;  while  the 
protected  parts  are  still  soluble.  This 
fact  was  generally  known  as  early  as 
1839;  and  various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  apply  the  knowledge  effectu* 
aUy.  Prom  it  have  sprung  two  dif- 
ferent  processes,  indnding^  in  the  first 
groap^  pictures  like  the  carbonsi  in 


which  every  impression  is  produced 
by  a  fresh  operation  with  tiie  gda» 
tine ;  and  in  the  second  group  tlis 
various  forms  of  photo-lithography,  in 

all  of  which  the  bichromated  gelatine, 
in  one  form  or  another,  is  used  as  a 
matrix  for  forming  the  plate  from 
which  the  printing  is  done.  In  the 
carbon  pictures  it  is  actually  the 
bichromated  gelatine,  colored  with  car- 
bon, which  forms  the  lines,  and  the 
light  and  shade. 

The  first  step  in  all  these  processes 
is  to  get  a  good  photographic  negative, 
and  use  the  gelatine  sheet  as  a  seiiii> 
tive  paper.  The  picture  having  beea 
printed  on  the  gelatine,  and,  by  a 
peculiarly  ingenious  method,  attadied 
to  a  plain  sheet  of  paper,  the  strolls 
parts  are  washed  away,  and  we  have 
the  remarkable  carbon  pictures.  The 
fine  copies  by  this  method,  from  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  will  recur  to  all.  This 
is  also  the  method  used  by  the  Auto- 
type Company.  The  results  are  fiue; 
but  the  process  is  cotuparatively  slow, 
depending  on  the  weather,  and  ne- 
cessarily repeated  in  detail  for  every 
picture. 

Photo-lithography,  with  its  varia- 
tions, is  a  transfer,  with  lithographic 
ink,  on  to  stone  or  sine,  of  the  picture 
printed  on  the  gelatine  sheet }  which 
is  a  picture  in  relief  and  depression, 
not  in  color.  It  was  this  which  sug- 
gested to  Mr.  Woodbury  its  use  as  a 
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mould  from  which  to  obtain  a  metal 
mould.  This,  in  turn,  being  filled 
with  a  solution  of  colored  gelatine, 
traosfen  to  the  paper  a  duplioate  of 
the  first  impveasion  j  the  result  a  pio> 
tore  lesemUing  the  caibons,  obtained, 
however,  by  a  different  prooeaSy  and 
independent  of  light. 

Having  «aid  wliat  heliotyping  is 
not,  we  proceed  to  explain  what  it  is. 
As  early  as  185G,  Mona.  Poitevin  dis- 
covered tiiat  liio  gelatine  unaffected 
by  light,  though  aoluhle  in  hot  water, 
became  simply  spongy  in  cold  water, 
and  swelled.  The  parti  alfected  by  the 
ll|^t^  in  proportion  to  the  exposure, 
were  more  or  less  waterproof;  thoM 
completely  exposed  having  the  pores 
entirely  closed,  those  partially  exposed, 
as  in  the  half-tones,  absorbing  more 
or  less  water.  In  proportion  to  the 
waterproof  oonditioni  the  greasy  litho- 
graphic ink  attaches  iteelf  to  the  anr- 
fiEMO  of  the  gelatine,  and  an  impression 
can  be  taken.  If  the  gelatine  plate 
wave  flan  enough  to  print  from,  the 
process  would  be  very  simple  ;  but  the 
mass  of  swollen  gelatine  is  too  soft 
and  spongy  for  any  thing  but  the 
most  careful  usage,  and  soon  becomes 
crushed  and  useless  even  when  attached 
to  glass  plates.  Many  aoft  and  deU* 
cele  eSeota,  however,  haTo  been  pro* 
duced  by  this  process,  as  early  aa  lSiS8 ; 
bnt  it  was  not  reliable.  There  was 
great  risk  of  injury  to  the  plates ; 
and  the  pictures  lacked  force  and 
vigor. 

Mr.  Ernst  Edwards's  improvement 
consisted  in  adding  a  portion  of  chrome 
alnm  to  the  solntion  of  gelatine  and 
bichromate  of  potash,  sufficient  to 
give  firmness  and  toughness  to  the 
prepared  sheet^  without  destroying 
its  sensitive  properties.  The  film  is 
of  the  tlxickness  of  heavy  paper,  tawny* 
in  color,  quite  flexible,  and  will  en- 
dure quite  rough  usage. 


The  process  of  obtaining  a  picture, 
for  instance  a  copy  of  an  Albert  Du- 
rer  or  of  one  of  the  lovely  engravings 
ftom  the  Tosti  Collection,  or  a  full- 
length  photograph,  is  one  and  the 
same.  A  good  negative  having  been 
secured,  and  an  impression  taken  on 
the  bichromated  gelatine  sheet  (usn* 
ally  effected  in  about  twenty  minutes, 
when  a  faint  copy  of  the  picture  can 
be  seen  ),  the  sheet  is  taken  to  a  dark 
room  to  protect  it  from  the  effect  of 
the  actinic  rays  of  the  sun,  and,  under 
odid  water,  brofight  in  contact  with  a 
sheet  of  aina  Being  withdrawn,  it  is 
held  firmly  in  place  by  atmospheric 
pressure.  Ab8(dute  contact  being  es- 
sential, a  curious  little  instrument  is 
used,  called  a squeegee  :  "  it  is  a  long 
strip  of  rubber  let  into  a  long  strip  of 
wood.  This  is  passed  rapidly  and  firm- 
ly over  the  plate  on  the  gelatine  side, 
findng  out  the  smallest  air^bubbles, 
and  giving  perfect  uniformity  to  the 
suifooe.  The  double  plate  is  then 
immecsed  agaiii  in  the  cold-watw  bath 
long  enough  to  remove  the  superfluous 
bichromate,  and  prevent  furtlier  ac  tion 
from  light.  It  is  then  ready  for  the 
printing-press. 

To  secure  intensity  of  color,  and 
ahaip  outlines,  a  stiff  black  ink  is  used  - 
firs^  followed  by  a  second  roller  with 
tiiinner  purple  or  brown  ink,  where 
peculiar  half-tone  effects  are  desired: 
in  this  way  a  bichromatic  effect  is  pro- 
duced. The  plate  being  inked,  a  m:isk 
of  thin  oiled  paper  is  laid  over  it,  hav- 
ing an  opening  exactly  correspond- 
ing in  outline  to  the  finished  picture : 
this  leaves  tiie  border  <^  the  paper 
white  and  clear;  so  tiiat,  in  feet,  the 
picture  is  already  mounted  when 
printed. 

After  every  impression,  the  gelatine 
surface  is  thoroughly  sponged  with 
cold  water,  to  renew  the  effect  from 
the  relative  absorption. 
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A  plate  can  be  used  from  five  liun- 
dreil  to  a  tliousaud  or  lifteen  hundred 
tiinos,  without  apparent  injury.  A 
]trinti.r  can  pr<-»<luce  from  one  hundred 
to  five  hundred  impressions  in  a  day 
In  case  of  accident  to  a  film,  an  hour 
will  replace  it,  at  a  trifling  expense. 
By  using  a  tinted  water  for  the  spon- 
ging process,  an  Indifr-paper  eflEiKt  can 
be  produced,  also  the  soHsalled  potteij 
and  enamel  shades. 

There  seems  no  limit  to  the  possible 
use  of  heliotyping,  not  only  in  repro- 
ducing, within  the  means  of  all,  the 
most  precious  treasures  of  the  past, 
and  copying  busts  and  statues,  rare 
coins  and  niedal?^.  hut  for  maps,  plans 
of  various  kinds,  architectural  designs, 
and  book  illustrations,  enlargini^  or 
reducing  at  pleasure  the  size  of  the 
original  in  tlie  copy. 

Every  thing  within  the  sphere  of 
photography  is  within  its  sphere, 
adding  thereto  the  special  excellence 
of  lithography.  In  fact,  the  helio- 
type  is  the  application  of  photography 
to  the  printing-press,  supplementing 
all  previous  known  processes.  The  pic- 
tures are  in  effect  photographs  printed 
in  printer's  ink,  on  an  ordinary  prin^ 
ing-piess,  requiring  no  mountings  pro- 
duc(Ml  ;it  a  small  cost,  with  great 
rapidity,  independent  of  weather,  and 
possessing  all  the  permanency  of  a 
fine  engraving. 

Thos«»  who  have  seen  only  the 
copies  from  tlie  (iray  Collection,  dis- 
jilaycd  ]»y  d.  K.  Osgood  &  Co.,  have 
little  idt;a  of  the  exceeding  delicacy 
and  ex<piisite  finish  of  the  copies 
from  the  Tosti  Collection,  or  of  arclii- 
tectural  designs  and  botanical  illustra- 
tions. 

The  finer  the  original,  the  finer  die 
copy ;  for  every  thing  is  reproduced 
with  absolute  certainty,  — the  faults 
and  disfignrementSy  as  well  as  the 
merits. 


A  DBAMA  ON  BEETHOVEN. 

Wkimar,  March  15,  ISI. 

Deak  Editor,  —  Did  you  everhear 
of"  Adelaide :  Genre-bild  mil  Gesang,'* 
by  Hugo  Muller  ?  Harriet  and  1  saw 
it  perlorined  the  other  night  at  the 
theatre  here,  and  cried  buckets  over 
it;  or  ratlier  I  did,  and  she  wauled 
to. 

It  is  a  lovely,  simple  picture  from 
life,  played  in  a  straight^forward,  un* 
afl^ted  manner  by  these  matteiM>f* 
fiust  Germans,  who  know  no  other  law 
than  that  of  truth  and  reality.  That 
is  why  they  can  have  a  good  theatre, 
which,  yon  know,  is  no  paradox. 

Here  upon  the  stage  we  saw  a  real 
German  room,  with  old-&shioned, 
shabby  German  furniture ;  and  a  regu- 
lar German  wasch-frau  was  putting 
away  the  washing,  while  she  carried 
on  a  voluble  conversation  with  a  thor- 
oughly German  laiidhu^ly.  To  this 
babble  entered — Beethoven  '  in  the 
flesh:  the  statue  from  the  Music  Hall 
stepped  down  from  before  the  organ, 
only  not  bronze,  but  living.  He 
walked  forward  slowly,  his  head 
slightly  bowed,  his  hand  in  Ids  breast, 
murmuring  to  himself;  too  absolved, 
apparently,  to  heed  the  gabble  of  the 
women,  ilthough  it  now  came  upon 
him  in*  a  volley  of  complaints  and 
lemonstranoes,  to  which  he  made  no 
satisfactory  answer,  but  finally  turned 
his  combatants  out  of  the  room  with 
some  violence  of  manner. 

It  is  perfectly  characteristic  of  Gre> 
many  to  have  your  room  full  of  wash* 
erworaen  and  landladies. 

l*oor  lieethoven  was  so  irritated  by 
this  clatter,  that  all  his  musical  ideas 
were  driven  from  his  head.  Then 
came  Clara,  the  pretty  littK-  daughter 
of  the  landlady,  who  soi>thed  and 

'  Tin  V  <)iy  /Jrrthovrn  here,  with  the  cmpliaxit 
on  the  lint  a^rllable;  and,  m  Uiis  b  Qerauo^,  I 
mppoM  that  te  right. 
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cheered  him.    From  their  tender  talk  bersi  thej  can  be  worked  in  together 

it  appMus  liiak  she  alone  is  flie  mm-  in  tiiis  way. 

,^i2e(n^eof  his  terrible  secret;  she  alone  As  for  the  orchestra,  it  is  au9g&- 

knoYTS  that  Beethoven  is  dea£   She  neidhfutt  as  we  say  here;  and  tiie  aiy 

alone  of  all  the  world  can  make  her-  companimont  was  charmingly  played, 

self  understood  by  him,  for  sho  hag  Before  Enuu^finished  the  son lt.  and 

been  his  pet  from  childhood;  and  by  was  lingering  over  the  last  ino  lula- 

the  motion  of  her  lips  he  understands  tions  of  the  name  "  Adelaide,''  the 

the  Word-?  she  says,  although  ho  can-  door  opened,  and  a  lady  in  a  thick 

not  liear  them.    Clara- sits  at  his  feet,  veil  entered.     She  paused  without 

and  they  have  a  pretty,  loving  inters  'attracting  the  attention  of  the  others, 

change  of  confidence.   He  tells  her  and  listened,  apparently  much  moved, 

many  things  abont  his  early  love  for  As  soon  as  it  was  ended,  Clara  ad- 

Addaide,  how  strong  it  was,  and  how  vanced  to  meet  the  stranger,  who 

intense, buthowshewasforeedtoleave  asked  at  once  for  <'Herr  Beethoven," 

him,  because  he  was  only  an  obscure  and  begged  so  earnestly  to  see  hira, 

musician,  to  marrv  a  rich  and  noble  that  Clara  at  last  consented  to  sum- 

suitor.    And  Clara  confesses  that  she  mon  him,  althougli,  she  saitl,  he  al- 

has  a  lover,  Franz  Lachner,  the  young  ways  refused  to  see  anybody.  Clara 

man  who  copies  music  for  Beethoven,  in  fact  fancied,  from  the  emotion  of 

but  they  cannot  marry,  because  her  the  lady,  that  she  most  be  some  former 

mother  refuses  to  give  her  to  any  one  friend  of  the  composer,  —  perhaps 

who  has  not  at  least  as  much  as  two  even  Adelaide.   And  Clara  tried  to 

hundred  tiialers.    When  the  dear  prepare  the  other  for  the  dreadful 

Beethoven  hears  this,  he  exclaims,  secret ;  but  she  did  not  dare,  nor  could 

"I  will  ^  now  and  write  a  sonata  she  bring  herself,      speak  the  words ; 

for  which  I  shall  be  paid  two  hundred  and  as  Beethoven  entiTed  the  room 

thalers.  and  you  shall  have  it  for  your  she  left  it.    Fianz  had  already  disap> 

wedding-portion.  peared. 

When  he  is  gone,  comes  ?ranz  Adehdde  was  veiled  at  first;  and 
with  a  roll  of  music  he  has  been  copy-  Beethoven  did  not  know  her,  for  her 
ing  for  the  composes  voice,  ales  I  he  heard  not  He  as- 
The  piece  is  lovely,  Clara !  "  he  sumed  her  to  be  one  of  the  many  sen- 
says.  It  is  a  songi  called  *  Ade-  timental  admirers  who  come  to  him 
laide.'  "  for  an  autograph,  an  impromptu  eom- 

"'Adelaide!'"     she     exclaims,  position,  or  even  ("but  this  Heaven 

"  That  is  the  name  :  it  must  be  written  forbid  !  "  he  says)  a  lock  of  his  hair, 

for  the  lady  he  loved  so  in  his  youth.  Every  thing  she  said  he  answered 

Ah !  sing  it  to  me,  Frans."  mal-apropos,  and  grew  more  and 

They  go  to  the  plana   She  plays  more  embarrassed;  for  of  course  he 

the  accompaniment;  and Frans  sings  did  not  luderstand  her.   «As  yon 

the  world-renowned,  beautiful  song.  are  evidently  English,  madame,  and 

The  part  of  "  Franx"  was  played  do  not  make  yourself  well  understood, 

by  the  tenor  of  the  opera  company,  perhaps  you  will  have  the  kindness  to 

who  has  a  beautiful  voice,  and  is  a  write  down  3'our  request." 

very  gwd  actor.    You  see,  although  Puzzled   and  surjiri-sed,  Adelaide 

the  opera  troupe  and  the  acting  com-  looks  intently  in  his  face;  and  now, 

pany  are  made  up  of  separate  mem-  at  last,  he  recognizes  her.    In  the 
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fint  moments  of  delight  and  rapture 
at  seeing  her  again,  after  twenty 
yean  of  separation,  he  forgets  every 
thing  but  the  pleasnze  of  seeing  her; 
he  forgets  that  this  is  all  tliat  is  now 
possible  to  him,  "  How  lovely,  how 
unchanged,  you  are  still!"  he  says. 

But  when,  after  a  little  while,  she 
begins  to  unfold  to  him  the  history  of 
these  years  of  separation,  he  under- 
stands nothing.  She  tells  of  her 
loneliness,  her  longing  for  the  past, 
he  expresses  no  sympathy;  she  de- 
scribes her  sufferings,  he  shews  no 
grief ;  when  at  last  she  dedsies  that 
she  is  now  ^pee,  that  she  has  returned 
to  find  him,  she  xeceiyes  no  answer- 
ing nature.  During  her  lecitsl,  all 
the  joy  has  died  from  his  &ce^  and 
gloom  has  come  back  and  settled 
there;  for,  while  the  story  goes  on 
that  he  cannot  hear,  he  is  struggling 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  revelation 
he  has  to  make:  and  when  she  pauses, 
and  draws  back  from  him,  surprised 
and  hurt,  after  a  terrible  effort  he  be- 
gins his  confession. 

"Yes,  Adelaide/'  he  says,  "I  see 
you  ;  and  your  face,  your  motions,  re- 
call all  our  happiness  of  long  ago  :  but 
I  hear  you  not.  The  door  between 
my  inner  being  and  the  outward  world 
is  forever  closed.  Adelaide^  I  am 
deaf I" 

Then,  for  a  few  moments,  he  com- 
plains hitterly  over  such  a  &te.  He 
tells  her  how  sensitive  he  is  to  it; 
how  not  for  woilds  would  he  have  it 
known. 

"This  indeed,"  he  says,  "is  the 
irony  of  fate.  How  would  the  world 
laugh  at  the  idea  of  a  deaf  man,  who 
cannot  hear  even  the  simplest  song  of 
the  birds,  pretending  to  write  music ! 
A  painter  might  indeed  be  deaf,  for 
he  can  always  see  the  beauties  of  na- 


ture^ and  transfer  them  to  bis  canvas ; 
the  poet,  also,  for  his  world  is  all  with- 
in him,  what  he  writes  in  silent  still- 
ness may  others  read :  but  for  a  com- 
poser not  to  hear  the  things  he 
himself  originates  is  too  ridiculous. 
If  it  were  known,  all  the  world  would 
laugh,  and  point  its  finger  at  the  deaf 
musician. 

"And  now,"  he  says,  after  a  little 
interval  of  silent  and  mutual  sorrow, 
"  and  now,  dearest  Adelaide,  you  must 
leave  me,  and  leave  me  forever  I  To 
see  you  once  more  has  been  rapture ; 
but  to  continue  to  see  you,  without 
hearing  your  voice^  without  the  power 
of  talking  with  you,  would  be  intol- 
erable." 

Adelaide^  overwhelmed  and  sob- 
>bing,  endeavors  to  change  his  deter- 
mination ;  but  he  is  firm.  To  re-assure 
her  a  little  about  his  loneliness,  he 
tells  her  about  Clara,  the  young  girl 
who  is  so  devoted  to  him,  who  under- 
stands him,  and  watches  over  him  like 
a  child.  And  after  a  few  more  ten- 
der words  of  quiet  parting,  after  a  few 
caresses,  with  intense  emotion  stroug- 
ly  suppressed,  he  tears  himself  away 
from  her,  and  disappears  into  his 
chamber. 

That  is  the  end  of  it;  and  they 
never  meet  any  more.  ^% 

But  Adelaide  sees  Clara,  tells  her 
to  watch  over  the  dear  old  man,*for 
her  sake  (Adelaide's),  as  well  as  his 
own;  and  at  parting  she  leaves  with  . 
Clara  a  little  handful  of  money. 

It  is  much  more  than  two  hundred 
thalers;  and  Clara  and  Franz  can 
now  be  married,  and  take  Beethoven 
home  to  live  with  them,  and  watch 
over  him  and  tend  him  fondly  all  the 
rest  of  his  life* 

8.  B. 
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JoRDEKs  &.  Martens,  Broadway, 

New  York. 
Mondo  Capriccioso.  E.  6, 
F.  Mendelssohn  Baitholdy  .  .75 
A  yeiy  fine  edition  of  one  of  the 
most  popular  piano  pieces  Mendels- 
sohn oyer  wrote.  Ilie  foreign  cop- 
ies too  often  sre  blnrred  and  indis- 
tinct, l)eing  taken  ftom  old  and  well 
worn  plates.  The  engraving  of  this 
is  aocnrate  and  careflil,  the  impres- 
sion exceedingly  dear,  and  in  addi- 
tion, all  difficult  passages  are  care- 
fUUy  fingered  by  U.  G.  Timm. 

Lieder  okw  Worte,  F.  Mendels- 
sohn Bart&oldy. 

The  ^orty*two  nnmbers  difltsr  In 
price  as  well  as  in  key  and  degree  of 

difficulty.  Tlie  three  now  before  us, 
Conjiancey  No.  4,  in  A,  CoyisolcUion, 
Ko.  9,  in  £,  and  Espoir,  No.  16,  in  A, 
ar6  limong  the  simplest,  as  well  as 
shortest  of  the  Songs  witliont  Words. 
Like  the  Rondo  Capriccioso^  t!io  im- 
pressions are  from  freshly-engraved 
plates,  and  are  remarkably  clear  and 
distinct ;  the  music,  that  in  the  for- 
eign edition  is  crowded  on  to  one 
page,  is  spread  over  two.  If,  like 
the  edition  published  b}-  Russell,  liu  U 
number  were  careful  I}-  fingered,  noth- 
ing further  conld  be  desired.  How- 
ever limited  tiie  mnncal  Ubrary ,  how> 
ever  eclectic  the  taste,  no  mnsic  lover 
can  aflbid  to  be  without  at  least  a 


few  of  the  Lieder.  If  he  is  wise,  he 
will  own  them  all.  Failing  of  that, 
the  three  mentioned  are  a  good  be- 
ginning. 

Vocal. 

Jubilate,  F.  4.  J.  Mosenthal.  .50 
A  solo  quartette  and  choms  by 
the  well  known  organist  of  Calvaiy 
churdi.  New  TorlE.  The  opening 
chorus  is  a  spirited  AHegro,  with  fine 
accompaniment  for  piano  or  organ. 
The  second  movement  JUegftrettOj  a 
dnet  fbr  soprano  and  tenor  with  brief 
solo  passages.  The  Gloria  JPatri  at 
the  close  Ib  veiy  satisfying,  both  in 
the  voice  part  and  the  accompani- 
ment. Any  choir  of  gooil  average 
ability  with  careful  training  could 
easily  master  it,  and  both  give  and 
receive  pleasure  with  it.  The  edition 
is  quite  attractive  with  its  quaint  ru- 
bricated title  page. 

Dormi  Pure.    4.    F  (E  to  F). 

Salvatore  Scuderi  50 

Number  4  in  a  collection  of  favor- 
ite Italian  songs  rendered  into  Eng- 
lish. In  this  case,  the  English  ver- 
sion is  by  Fanny  llaymond  Ritter. 
A  tjraceful  serenade.  Movement,  .in- 
dante  un  poco  mosso.  Accompani- 
ment quite  musical,  but  not  dilUcult. 

Wm.  a.  Pond  &  Co.,  547  Broadway, 

New  York. 
Phi  Kappi  Pai  March,   8.  E* 

F.  Muller  75 

Dedicated  the  New  York  Gann 
ma  to  the  Fhl  B^appa  Ftol  Fraternitiy. 
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The  mnsic  would  not  impress  any 
one  strongly,  unloss  played  with 
great  energy  and  spirit ;  but  the  en- 
graving  on  ihe  title  page  is  quite  a 
study.  It  is  certainly  mystical  and 
rather  awe-inspiring ;  probably  preg- 
nant with  meaning  to  the  initiated, 
as  it  is,  without  doubt,  the  secret  in- 
signia of  the  society,  which  should 
bring  forth  uduc  but  good  works  un- 
der the  inunediatc  supervision  of  such 
an  all-seeing  eye. 

Zampa.  6.  D**  Sidney  Smith.  .75 
A  Ftintaisie  cle  Concert  on  themes 
IVoni  Ilerold's  well  known  Zampa. 
Mr.  Smith  is  a  prolific  writer  for  the 
piano-forte,  and  understands  its  capa- 
bilities as  well  as  any  transcriber 
we  have  this  side  the  water.  Every- 
thing he  treats  is  effectively  and 
brilliantly  arranged  for  the  piano; 
we  are  conscious  of  a  preference  for 
his  transcriptions  above  his  original 
compositions.  A  brilliant  concert  t)r 
exhibition  piece,  with  a  simpler  ar- 
rangement of  some  of  the  more 
difficult  passages  on  another  line. 
There  are  ten  andanie  movements 
that  are  quite  pleasing,  with  room 
for  unlimited  effect  in  the  Allegro 
vivace  ed  impetuotd. 

School  for  Octane  pla^ng,  H. 

Mayer. 

Book  1  75 

"2  1.00 

The  two  books  form  a  progressive 
series  of  octave  studies,  carefully 
arranged  to  include  every  form  of 
octave  passages,  from  the  simplest 
to  the  most  involved,  interlaced 
legato,  staccato,  etc.  It  is  worse 
than  useless  to  attempt  to  practise 
octaves  until  the  hand  is  sufficiently 
grown  to  reach  the  eight  notes  and 
strike  them  clearly.  That  point  at- 
tained, no  iK'tter  hooks  of  studies 
could  be  suggested  for  the  use  of  a 


conscientious,  diligent  pupil,  than  the 
two  noticed  above. 

Vocal. 

Be  sti%  oh  Heart.  8.  E  (D  .  to 
£).  JohnZnndel  .  .   .*  .  .80 
A  solo  with  chorus  ad  libitum.  As 

sung  by  Miss  Antoinette  Stirling 

and  the  choir  of  Plymouth  Church, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

B  yftnd  the   Smiling  and  the 
Weejung.    3.  B*   (F  to  J). 

John  Zundel  30 

Also  a  solo  with  chonis,  as  sung 
by  Miss  Stirling,  etc.  The  words 
of  the  latter  the  well  known  hvmn 
by  Dr.  Bonar.  The  former,  the 
Gmnan  Bertihiguny.  Both  pieces 
are  pleasing* and  melodic,  not  diffi- 
cult in  range  or  execution,  and 
capable  of  good  effect  on  serious 
occasions,  such  as  the  late  Mr. 
Oreeley's  funeral,  for  which  the 
second  number  was  especially  de- 
signed. 

The  Warrior^n  Return.    3.  F. 
(C  to  E).    Berthold  Tours.  .  .50 

So  the  Children  Say.     3.  C. 
(I)  to  E).  Berthohl  Tours     .  .40 
The  first,  jis  sung  by  Mr.  Charles 

Santley;  cheerAil  and  snffldently 

sentoental. 
The  second,  the  legend  of  a  little 

fay, 

*•  Who  weary  with  a  long  day's  flight, 
NMded  deep  within  a  bla«-beU  bright," 

and  wrought  sad  mischief  when  an 

innocent  maiden  plucked  the  flower 
and  placed  it  in  her  hair.  Of  course 
there  wns  a  "  miller's  son"  to  make 
the  story  properly  involved, 

Lf'nfjer  Near  Me  Little  Darling, 

2.  B^    Violetta    ....  .40 

Make  Believe  I*m  Dreaming, 

3.  R\    Violetta  40 

Mildly  sentimentui  ballads.  Words 
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by  Greo.  Cooper.  Lithograph  title 
page  to  each,  of  the  teuderest  type* 

One  Smile  of  Thi^e,  8.  E  mi- 
nor (D  to  £).  Fabio  Cam- 
pana    ••••••••  •SO 

In  the  Time  of  Jgpk  JBtouom. 
d.    D   (D  to  D).  Fabio 

Cnmpana  •  .80 

The  first,  an  Arabian  love  song, 
with  its  l)ar{lon  Aika  I  Light  and 
Joy !  The  second,  one  more  of  the 
author's  graceful,  musical  songs, 
movement  andu/Ue,  accumjjaniiQents 
not  dilUcult. 

The  Raft.    4.    E  minor  (AtO  * 

E).    Giro  Pinsuti  50 

A  (le.scrii)tive  song,  only  acceptable 
when  well  simg  and  played  ;  as  much 
depending  on  the  somewhat  difflealt 
aooompaniment  as  upon  the  vocal 
part;  a  good  baiytone would  be  best 
for  good  efl^ 

Two  Vocal  Duets.    R.  Schumann. 

1.  Comp  trJiPTi  the  So/l  Twilight  falls. 

2.    E  35 

2.  When  (r'entle  mnds.  2.    F.  .30 
The  words,  and  presumably  the 

skilful  adaptation  of  the  Schumann 
melodies,  are  by  J.  E.  Carpenter. 
Both  are  Arom  the  Schumann  Album ; 
for  the  first,  the  lovely  Rondo,  No. 
22.  The  second,  the  well-known 
Joyrms  Farmer,  No.  10.  Scarcclv  a 
note  neodin*?  change  to  make  of  tlic 
piano  <rj.ms  cfjually  choice  duets,  for 
soprano,  or  tenor  and  alto,  within 
the  range  aud  capacity  of  ordinary 
singers  who  are  really  music  lovers. 

Beantifnl  D minis.  4.  E^*  (C  to 

E'').    W.  C.  Levey  40 

A  waltz  soug,  with  a  clear  rhythm, 
and  simple  accompanim«tt.  Melody 
easily  caught.  English  and  ItaUan 
words  also.  Likely  to  prove  attrac* 
tive. 


Dusoif&Co.  Boston  and  New  York. 

Organ  at  Home  $2.50 

A  collection  of  new.  and  standard 
music  by  the  best  composers,  ex- 
pressly solectod  and  arranged  for 
reetl  organs  and  nu' lodeons.  Can  be 
used  as  eliectively  on  the  piatu^  The 
index  includes  nearly'  three  hundred 
well<toowii  names,  affording  some- 
thing for  every  taste,  —  the  grave, 
^  g*7»  the  lively  and  severe."  Not 
a  single  piece  can  be  termed  diffidhlt, 
a  great  advantage  to  many  young 
musicians. 

The   BeU.    8.    E\  Gustav 

Lange  •.  .50 

Better  known  as  the  rrlixl-rhen 
Mazurka.  Bright  and  graceful,  like 
evorj-thing  we  have  thus  far  seen  by 
the  well-known  author.  Someoetave 
passages  present  diffienlties  for  small 
hands,  otherwise  the  requirements 
are  those  of  a  light  touch  and  a  de- 
cided swing  in  the  rhN'thm 
Aida  Waliz.  3.  B^  Verdi.  .30 
A  simple  arrangement  of  a  waltz 
movement,  from  Verdi's  opera,  by 
J.  S.  Knight,  who  understands  thor- 
oughly the  requiremeuts  of  such  a 
transcription. 

Bacchanal.    4.   B**.  Adolphe 

Golde  65 

A  Chanaon  Bcuxihique  for  the  piano. 
Flayed  with  energy,  fire,  and  preci- 
sion, would  1)0  effective.  Includes  a 
good  deal  of  octave  practice  for  both 
hands. 

The  Break  of  Da^.   8.   C.  M. 

Arditi  40 

Keverie  for  the  piano.  Theme  in 
the  left  hand  pi  iucipally  ;  constant 
use  of  repeated  notes  in  triplets  for 
the  right.  Would  make  a  good  study 
for  that  purpose. 

YOCAL. 

The  Dream,  *^Send  me  a  tkonght," 
2.  G  (D  to  £).  Haydn  .  ^0 
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A  rofresliing  old  time  ballad,  as  less-cxperienced  players  that  some 

unlike  the  ballads  of  to-day  that  load  reliable  teacher  would  add  the  most 

our  numio  oonntors,  as  dear  old  father  correct   fingering   for   Chopin,  as 

Ilaydn  is  unlike  the  sentimental  song  Czerny  has  done  for  Bach,  and  Mos- 

^Titcrs  who  furnish  our  love  ditties,  chelcs  for  Beethoven,  or  later  and 

Accompaniment  ver}*  simple;  the  nearer  home,  Mr.  Leonhard  for  the 

whole  elfcct  charmingly  quaint.  Liedcr  Oh}ie  Worte, 

Croflle  Snug.     3.     D»»    (D'*  to  L<n'ehj  Women.    S.    E*   E.  J. 

F).    Hiiiton  40      GwiV  oO 

One  more  in  the  series  of  songs  A  Fa/«e  ?>n7/an/0,  dedicated  to  Mt88 

and  ballads  sung  by  Mrs.  J.  II.  Long.  Josie  M.  Sumner. 

This  and  the  preceding  have  each  a  Fresh  Bads.    2.   Fritz  Spindler. 

lithogi*ai)h  portrait  of  Mrs.  Long.  each  20 

W?ien    into  thine   eyes.    3.    E**.  A  series  of  twenty  Little  Gems  for 

(E''toF).    J.  D.  Kingsley  .    .  .35  the  piano-forte,  with  varying  themes 

A  genuine  love  song  written  with  and  inditferent  keys.  Suitable  for  be- 

rcliuLiiRiit  and  taste.  ginners  an<l  of  value  to  the  teacher. 

If  I  hut  think  of  Thee.    2.    F.  Carefully  lingered. 

(C  to  F).    J.  Q.  Iloyt    .    .  .30  Sunlight  on  the  Meadow.    3.  A". 

The  words,  by  Elliot  Uyder,  are  a      L.  G.  CI i lion  50 

tribute  to    The  Memozy  of  my  Fath-  Dancing  through  the  Leaves.  3. 

er,"  and  express  a  great  deal  of  filial     g.   L.  G.  Clifton  50 

love  and  respect.  The  mnsic  is  quiet,  Two  reveries,  of  similar  t>T>e,  with 

appropriate  and  extremely  simple.  many  arpeggios  and  running  pas- 

Aht  tfosi  thou  Uiten  to  my  song,  sages,  graoeflil  enough  if  played  with 

8.  E  (E  to  F  ).    Suppe.  .85  delicacy. 

Friends,  but  nothing  more,  2.  Tooai.. 

(C  to  E*).  Bamett.  ...  .40  ^ong  of  the  Cricket.    2.  A*. 

ffummfng  IOcb  the  Bee.  2.  F.        Camille  30 

(FtoF).    Blamphin  ...  .80  a  pretty  little  pastorale;  very 

Sleejy!  Pm  vxaching  o*er  Thee.  cheery,  as  a  cricket's  song  should 

2.  B*  (F.  to  F).  H.  Pontet .  .40  be ;   not  in  the  least  sentimental. 

Four  average  songs.  The  first  a  Can  one  imagine  a  love-lorn  Acheta 

serenade ;  the  last  a  cradle  song,  with  Domestica  ? 

a  nunor  refirain  and  pretty  accom-  ^      ,.  .  ^           ^   ^  .  ^ 

,       .  *-      <r  It  wtii^t  1^  brave  hUle  heart  most  be  sbnned, 

panlment.  ^l^l^  U  ^ji^j^  ^  „        as  ever, 

Iniipltoof  thtraioMidtho  wlqdl** 
G.  D.  BcssBLL  A  Co.,  126  Tremont  flferi/V  thy  UTame.  2.  E^  (B* 

•      Street.  toE*;.  Cam}lle    ....  80 

itudee.    Op.  25.    Book  1.    6.     THm  Day  is  Dark  and  Dreary, 

Chopin  1.75  (AtoC).  8.  Camille,  .50 

A  very  fine  edition  of  the  first  six  Both  contralto  songs ;  the  second 
studies  in  the  well-known  opus  25.  deddedly  the  better  of  the  two;  quite 
Paper  thick  and  white ;  engraving  unUke  previous  settings  of  the  well- 
fiiultless.  We  wish  for  the  sake  of  known  poem,  and  worth  learning. 


{Svn  TO  Umaua,  Paonx.— -AafpiaMornniiloiuMMaintlMabovw  ViidoBOTtovwiDbam 
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It  is  nearly  seventy  years  since  Gouvemeur  Morris  wrote  to  Josiali 
Quincy,  in  a  discussion  regarding  the  machinery  of  tlie  Federal 
Goyemment :  — 

^  Our  mistake  was  in  the  beginning,  when  we  united  eight  Republics 
with  five  Oligarchies.** 

£08  description  of  the  original  thirteen  States  is  complete, — and 
the  distinction  nuide  is  the  key  to  the  difficulties  in  the  machinery  of 
Union,  as  they  revealed  themselves  until  1865.  By  the  victory  of 
that  year  the  nation  was  enabled  to  fulfil  the  obligation  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  to  secure  to  each  State  a  republican  government,  ns 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  required.  The  oligarchies 
cniiie  to  an  end,  and  weak  and  tender  republics  —  with  the  some 
territorial  boundaries  —  took  their  places. 

Every  American  wlio  has  been  trained  in  the  national  confidence 
in  republican  systems,  trusts  that  these  newborn  republics  of  the 
South  will  gncceed.  Every  one  knows  that  the  difficulties  of  their 
position  are  immense.  But  we  have  so  great  confidence  in  the  sys- 
tems, that  the  sanguine  nil  believe,  and  even  the  more  anxious  hope, 
that  tlicse  difficulties  will  be  conquered.  Wo  are  among  those  who 
both  hope  and  believe. 

It  is  but  prudent,  however,  to  acknowledge  that  there  are  diffi- 
culties, and  it  would  be  wise  to  make  more  inquity  than  we  are  all 
making  as  to  the  removal  of  these  difficulties ;  to  inquire,  indeed, 
what  are  the  conditions  of  the  permanency  of  republics.  Here  are 
the  republicans  of  France  and  Spain,  with  less  reason  for  hope  as  to 
their  republics  than  we  have  for  ours.  Why  is  it  that  the  world  ridi- 
cules the  prospect  of  permanent  republics  in  these  countries,  and  why 
is  it  that  the  best  republicans  in  both  these  countries  are  themselves 
uneasy  ? 
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lYe  have  here,  through  the  States  which  were  always  republican, 
a  series  of  constitntions  admirably  adapted  for  our  purpose ;  harness 
light  and  strong,  may  we  say,  easily  put  on,  easily  taken  off,  in  which 
there  is  little  loss  of  power,  and  by  means  of  which  the  people,  who 
have  the  load  to  carry,  carry  it  easily* ,  The  constitutions  of  Amer- 
ica are  well  fitted  for  those  who  govern  and  for  those  who  are  gov- 
erned. And  they  please  those  who  govern  and  those  who  are  gov- 
erned, because  it  is  the  definition  of  a  republic,  that  the  governors 
and  the  governed  are  the  same  persons.  For  all  this,  however,  this 
harness  proves  very  worthless  harness  when  it  is  tried  on  other 
t  roads,  with  other  loads,  or  with  beasts  not  trained  to  it.  And  at 
'  this  moment,  half  the  "leading  editors*'  of  the  world  are  inviting 
the  world  to  Ijelieve  that  it  is  not  fit  for  Spain  or  France,  —  an 
opinion  which  may  prove  true. 

There  is,  then,  something  behind  the  construction  of  a  simple  plan 
of  government  which  is  necessary  to  the  success  of  a  republic.  That 
something  is  the  training  of  all  the  people  to  a  republic.  And  the 
sentence  which  we  hear  every  day  as  to  France  and  Spain,  which  is, 
ahis !  terri))ly  true,  is,  that  the  people  of  neither  Country  are  trained 
or  fitted  for  republics  or  republican  institutions. 

The  question  instantly  rises,  IIow  were  any  of  the  American  people 
trained  to  republican  institutions?  Tlic  answer  is,  that  they  were 
trained  in  their  local  governments,  which  did  not  attract  the  jealous 
attention  of  the  monarchists  of  their  day  till  the  people  were  so 
well  trained  as  to  dispense  with  monarchy.  The  same  might  l)c  said 
of  the  republicans  of  Switzerland.  Dc  TooqiH  ville  called  the  atten- 
tion of  all  the  political  students  of  Europe  to  the  value  of  this  train- 
ing by  local  institutions  in  America,  in  his  eulogy  of  the  system  of 
town-meetings  uiid  town  governments.  John  Adams  —  the  value 
of  whose  political  writings  the  young  men  of  to-day  hardly  under- 
stand —  had  done  the  same  thiiii::  in  lus  celebnited  axiom  regarding 
the  "Four  Corner  Stones."  The  training  of  the  American  in  the 
free  discussion  and  personal  supervision  which  belonirs  to  the  sys- 
tem iu  which  towns  arc  governed  as  pure  republics,  is  the  training 
which  makes  the  whole  of  the  great  machine  iim  easily  and  well, 

So  well  is  this  understood  by  truly  accomplished  men,  that  eveiy 
political  traveller  from  England  or  France,  w^ho  arrives  in  America, 
asks  invariably  that  he  may  see  a  town-meeting.  We  could  name 
one  small  town  near  the  city  of  Boston,  where  the  town-meeting  has 
been  studied  half  a  dozen  times  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  by  strair/ors 
from  Europe  with  this  intelligent  curiosity.  Nowhere  else  in  the 
world,  indeed,  so  far  as  we  know,  can  the  moving  forces  of  political 
life,  in  their  naked  simplicity,  be  seen,  as  in  the  spring  town-meet- 
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ing  of  a  Xcw-England  town.  We  arc  rcmioded  again  of  tlic  fal)le 
by  which  ^Icuenius  Agrippa  likeDcd  the  organism  of  the  state  to 
the  human  body,  —  and  St.  Paul,  remembering  him,  likened  to  that 
body  the  larger  organism  of  the  perfect  church.  At  the  town-meet- 
ing yon  nee  the  organism  at  its  work,  as  the  sui^ons  who  watched 
Alexis  Beaumont  saw  the  digestion  of  his  food  go  on.  Nothing  is 
concealed.    Nothing  can  be. 

The  warrant  contains  perhaps  twenty  articles.  The  people  are 
summoned  to  meet,  for  example ;  — 

"5.  To  see  if  the  Town  will  lay  a  cross-walk  from  the  front  of 
the  liiirh  school  to  u  poiut  marked  by  a  utake  near  the  widow  Jones's 
burn. 

"6,    To  sec  what  amount  the  Town  will  vote  for  the  hiirhways. 

"7,    To  sec  what  amount  the  Town  will  vote  for  the  sch(jols. 

**8.  To  sec  if  the  Town  will  buy  a  new  platform  balance  to  be 
placed  at  the  Perryville  cross-roads. 

9.  To  sec  if  the  Town  will  gild  the  htmds  of  the  town  clock," — 
and  so  on,  till  you  come  to 

Last,  "  To  do  any  other  business  which  may  be  brought  before 
the  Town." 

The  stranger  who  goes  ** to  see"  if  the  town  will  do  these  things, 
'finds,  as  he  approaches  the  ^'centre,"  that  the  town  is  indeed  assembled! 
As  he  takes  his  place  where  he  belongs,  on  the  outside,  he  finds  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  eager  boys  and  young  men,  not  able 
themselves  to  vote,  who  are  watching  every  step  with  interest,  how- 
ever, and,  without  knowing  it,  are  studying  social  and  political 
science.  He  hears  the  annual  report  of  the  selectmen  to  learn  that 
those  officers  had,  literally,  no  power  in  their  hands  to  initiate  any 
enterprise  which  the  town  has  not  ordered.  The  selectman  may 
spend  what  the  town  lias  a])i)ropriated,  —  but  beyond  the  appropria- 
tion, if  he  puts  a  nail  in  the  shoe  of  one  of  the  town's  horses,  he 
docs  it  on  his  own  responsibility.  And  before  the  town-meeting  is 
over,  any  citizen  .who  has  any  new  enterprise  to  bring  forward,  has 
the  same  right  to  introduce  it,  and  to  persuade  the  town  to  carry  it 
out,  as  the  selectmen  have.  The  visitor  sees  these  town  officers 
present  in  person  to  give  account  of  their  stewardship,  and  to  answer 
any  question  which  may  be  put  to  them.  He  sees  a  large  body  of 
men,  not  disposed  to  waste  a  momept*s  time  in  rhetoric,  —  who  have 
often  and  often  done  the  business  of  the  year  in  three  or  four  hours 
here,  and  who  mean  to  do  it  so  again ;  but  who,  for  all  that,  do  not 
mean  to  abate  one  jot  of  their  privileges,  or  transfer  a  hair's  weight 
of  their  power.  He  may  well  remain  to  the  very  close  of  this  meet- 
ing, and  listen  even  to  the  pros  and  cons  regarding  gilding  the  hands 
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of  the  town  clock.  For  he  is  in  the  licst  school  which  America  has 
for  the  training  of  republicans.  It  is  for  the  want  of  such  a  school 
that  even  the  republicans  of  France  and  Spain  to-day  do  uot  dare 
to  say  whether  they  will  have  ai^  republic  to-inorrow. 

It  was  such  lepublics  as  these  which  deiicd  George  III  a  hundred 
yeai*8  ago,  —  not  waiting  for  any  conventions^  of  their  delegates 
to  defy  him.    Hundreds  of  toAvns  in  New  England  virtually  declared 
war  against  him  before  a  shot  was  fired  at  Lexington.   What  is  it  ' 
but  a  declaration  of  war,  when  the  hill  town  of  Paxton»  counting 
perhaps  three  hundred  people,  orders  its  selectmen  to  provide  a  store 
of  powder,  balls,  and  flints,  completes  the  enrolment  of  its  militia, 
and  orders  that  one  in  ten  of  them  shall  be  ready  to  march  at  a 
minute's  warning,  equipped  with  thirty  rounds  of  anmiunition? 
Hundreds  of  towns  —  autocracies  —  passed  such  votes  by  way  of 
preparing  for  the  issue  of  blood  with  Great  Britain.    The  vote  was 
ridiculous,  if  one  chooses  to  measure  the  strength  of  the  deficr  and 
the  defied.    But  it  is  sul)linie  when  one  observes  that  the  little  town 
which  defies  is  a  complete  i)olitk'al  person,  —  that  it  is  at  every  j)()iiit 
ready  to  spend  its  last  penny  and  its  last  droj)  and  its  last  crumb  iu 
carrying  out  the  defiance.    That  is,  it  has  to  wait  for  no  one.  It 
has  to  consult  uo  one.    It  bids  all  its  citizens  arm,  and  they  must  arm. 
*Nor  has  it  to  fret  and  waste  away  in  its  enthusiasm  till  the  how  and 
why  of  action  are  dictated  from  some  central  l)ureau. 

Such  schools  of  republicanism  exist  at  this  hour  all  through  New 
England  where  the  simple  government  of  her  towns  remains*  The 
principle  of  such  schools  goes  into  the  whole  detail  of  the  civil  life 
of  America.  Let  the  people  of  any  newly-settled  town  on  the  frontier 
need  a  school,  a  road,  or  a  bridge ;  let  them  need  to  try  a  horse- 
thief,  or  to  express  their  opinion  on  an  act  of  Congress :  they  meet 
and  "  organize  "  in  tiie  forms  of  a  town-meeting.  1  hey  choose  a 
moderator  and  a  clerk ;  and  they  ascertain  the  sense  of  the  meeting 
by  the  forms  traditional  in  New  P2ngland.  We  have  observed,  with 
some  regret,  that  a  distinguished  naturalist,  bo;;n  in  Europe,  has 
once  or  twice  expressed  his  uneasiness  at  the  delay  which  acconii)a- 
nies  the  first  meetinsrs  of  anv  scientific  l)ody  in  America.  In  S^vit- 
zerlaud,  he  says,  they  would  l>egin  with  telling  of  their  observations. 
"But  in  America  they  begin  with  making  a  constitution  and  choosing 
officers."  Yes,  they  do.  It  is  a  part  of  the  national  life  for  them  to 
do  so.  It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  one  consequence  will  be  that  the  newly- 
formed  gathering  will  not  break  up  in  a  row.  However  that  may  l)e, 
this  is  certain,  that  it  helps  to  train  republicans  to  their  place  in  the 
republic.  There  is  not  a  parish  meeting,  a  railroad  meeting,  a  tem- 
perance meeting,  the  meeting  of  an  insurance*company,  or  any  meet- 
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ing  for  any  puqwse,  ^vliich  is  not  a  part  of  that  training.  But  of  all 
these  meetings  for  the  purposes  of  training,  the  town-meeting  is 
clearly  (jueen.  Tlic  voter  who  onh'  pays  a  poll-tax  may  then  and 
there  (jU(>stioii  the  Tweed  who  has  stolen  thousands,  —  and  the  Tweed 
must  answer.  In  fair  eliseussiou  before  their  peers,  the  people  6£  the 
town  work  out  toi^c  ther  its  history  for  the  year. 

So  long  as  the  town-meeting  lasts  in  a  eomraunity,  it  is  almost 
impossible  that  there  should  be  "  rings  "  in  that  community.  Does 
the  town  vote  tifty  dollars  for  the  cross-walk  opposite  the  widow 
Jones's  barn?  Does  the  treasurer's  report  show  next  year  that  it 
cost  fif1t3^-one  dollars  ?  Somebody  will  remember  what  was  voted,  and 
somebody  will  tusk  where  the  extra  dollar  came  from,  and  who  expects 
to  pay  it.  It  would  re(iuirc  more  than  the  ingenuity  of  any  ring  New 
York  has  ever  known  to  puss  the  aigus-eyed  criticism  of  a  March 
Meeting." 

It  is  therefore,  as  we  believe,  a  matter  for  great  regret,  that  in 
the  crowd  of  work  pressing  upon  the  tarniers  of  new  States,  the 
people  of  the  est,  in  working  their  constitutions,  have  so  generally 
abandoned  the  New-Enfrland  theory  of  the  town-meetin<r.  Outside 
New  England,  the  division  into  townships  has  much  less  political 
value  than  it  has  here  ;  and  the  first  object  of  good  govcrmnent, 
namely,  the  management  of  schools,  roads,  and  health,  is  left,  in  u 
large  degree,  in  the  hands  of  supervisors  of  counties,  or  other  offi- 
cers chosen  by  counties,  who  are  not  subjected  to  any  regular  per- 
sonal interview  with  their  constituents,  and  who  have  in  practice 
very  considerable  latitu<le  of  powers,  which,  to  the  New-England 
''selectman,"  are  wholly  unknown.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
local  administration  can  be  as  well  carried  forward  by  such  boards 
iis  when  it  is  in  the  hands  of  men  absolutely  and  personally  respon- 
sible to  their  constituents,  in  iuterviews  f  ice  to  face.  But  we  will 
consider  the  question  of  administration,  which  is  of  the  less  iun)ort- 
ance,  at  another  time.  The  chief  ground  for  regret,  in  auy  reduc- 
tion of  the  autocracy  of  the  towns,  or  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
town-meeting,  is,  that  in  such  reduction  we  lose  our  noblest  school 
for  the  training  of  the  citizen.  The  citizens  of  the  West,  and,  to  a 
much  less  ext(Mit,  those  of  the  South,  have  other  schools,  to  which 
we  have  alluded.  A  temperance  meeting,  a  church  meeting,  a  trus- 
tees' meeting,  an  insurance  meeting,  is  such  a  school.  But  no  school 
is  at  once  so  ade(piate,  so  comprehensive,  and  so  complete  in  its 
details  as  is  the  town-meeting,  where  it  has  all  its  original  forms,  us 
in  a  pure  democracy. 

Whenever  the  Amefican  constitutions  arc  discussed,  this  forma- 
tion of  the  original  cell,  us  we  may  call  it,  is  spoken  of,  and  the 
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value  of  this  school  of  training  is  recognized.  It  is,  therefore,  mat- 
ter of  profound  regret,  that  this  school  hardly  exbts  any  whi  re  outside 
of  New  £i]glfiiid«  And  for  the  men  of  courage  and  of  foresight,  who 
are  trying  to  make  republics  in  the  Southern  States,  we  believe  that  no 
duty  is  so  evident  as  that  of  accustoming  their  people  to  the  methods 
and  principles  of' government  by  frequent  meetings  of  the  towns  for 
purposes  of  local  administration. 

For  |*eason8  which  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  explain,  the  con- 
stitutions of  most  of  the  Western  States  are  based  on  the  consti- 
tution of  the  State  of  New  York,  as  adopted  in  1821,  rather  than 
on  the  eonstitution  of  ^Massaehusetts,  as  adopted  in  1780.  To  these 
two  types  most  of  the  Ammcan  coiistitulions  may  be  reduced. 
With  the  adoption  of  the  New  York  nu>d(d,  tliere  hjis  come  into 
most  of  the  Western  States  the  hal)it  of  carrying  out  the  regulation 
of  local  atiairs  by  the  decision  of  boards  of  county  supervisors,  of 
one  or  another  name,  without  that  discussion  in  detail  ])y  the  people 
tlicin-^elves  in  towns,  and  of  report  in  detail  to  the  people  themselves, 
which  belongs  to  the  Xew-Englaud  town-meeting.  Even  a  village, 
however  small,  may  be  incorporated  in  these  States,  —  and  many 
villages  are  incorporated.  But  in  the  New-England  plan,  every 
township  is  incorporated  so  soon  as  it  has  people  enough  for  the 
machinery  of  town  government.  There  is  not  an  inch  of  land  in 
Massachusetts  outside  the  limits  of  its  town 'corporations.  And  m 
many  of  the  towns  of  New  England,  there  are  not  so  many  as  tea 
voters ;  every  voter  has  one  or  more  offices  in  the  town  in  such  cases. 
This  system,  it  will  be  seen,  gives  to  every  man  in  the  Common- 
wealth a  degree  of  responsibility  for  the  affairs  which  interest  him 
most ;  namely,  the  ailairs  of  his  own  neighborhood,  which  he  cunuot 
possibly  escape  from. 

In  proportion  as  the  towns  grow  larger,  they  find  this  system  of 
pure  democracy  inconvenient,  and  they  take,  instead,  the  cumbrous 
system  of  city  administration,  so  called,  indirectly  derived  from 
English,  and  even  Roman  law.  The  inhal)itants  of  "cities"  lose, 
therefore,  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility  and  of  personal  power 
which  the  inhabitants  of  "tomis"  retain.  Each  of  them  has  one 
vote  in  the  selection  of  the  city  officials.  But  it  is  evident  that  this 
vote  is  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  power  of  aigumont,  or  of 
personal  presence,  which  the  voter  In  the  small  town-meeting  has 
and  uses.  The  contrast  is  so  distinct,  that  some  well-meaning  peo- 
ple in  the  city  of  New  York,  some  years  ago,  set  on  foot  an  cffi>rt  to 
establish  little  district  meetings  In  all  parts  of  that  city,  for  the 
consideration  of  the  affiurs  of  the  city,  in  the  hope  that  they  might 
tlius  revive  the  interest  in  those  afiairs  which  had  so  evidently  gone. 
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But  this  was  but  playing  at  towii-mccting.  And  the  town-mccting, 
Wliich  is  a  school  of  training,  is  terribly  in  earnest;  it  is  a  very 
Kerioos  reality.  ' 

Onco  more,  the  Irish,  English,  and  German  emigrants  have  never 
gone  to  this  school  of  the  republic.  Their  only  idea  of  democracy, 
or  republic,  is  the  right  to  vote ;  a  right  which,  in  itself,  is  wellnigh 
worthless,  as  the  Plebiscites  taught  ns,  had  we  not  known  it  before.  . 
Give  to  those  men  twenty  years*  habits  of  American  life,  in  the  fifty 
"meetings**  to  whidi  every  year  will  call  them,  —  best  of  all,  give 
them  the  training  of  the  frequent  town-meetings,  for  the  discussion 
of  the  matters  most  vital  to  them,  — and  they  will  find  out  what  a 
republic  is ;  they  will  learn  that  it  differs  from  an  aristocracy  like 
Eiifrland,  or  a  monarchy  like  Prnssia,  not  simply  in  the  name  of  its 
chief  and  the  manner  of  his  appointment,  but  in  every  breath  and 
pulse  of  its  national  life.  They  will  begin  to  be  competent  to 
discharLr'v'  the  duties  of  oitizens,  and  they  will  be  jealous  of  any 
encroachment  upon  them. 

Just  the  same  thing  mat  bo  said  of  "poor  wliite  trash"  or  eman- 
cipated negroes  at  the  South.  All  the  spelling-books  or  arithmetics 
in  the  world  will  not  make  them  republicans,  or  teach  them  how  to 
fulfil  their  duties  in  a  republic.  To  make  them  good  citizens,  each 
of  them  should  own  land.  Land  is  one  great  educator  and  elevator. 
Beside  this,  each  of  them  must  see  his  share  in  the  duty  of  the 
State,  by  personal  attendance  and  participation  in  the  work  of  the 
local  town-meeting.  The  more  largely  local  administration  can  be 
intrusted  thus  to  the  meetings  of  the  people,  the  better  for  them 
each  and  all. 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  as  to  the  training  for  liberal  institu- 
tions of  the  people  of  France  and  Spain.  The  Spanish  patriots, 
with  admirable  wisdom,  have  called  on  the  local  patriotism  of  their 

old  kingdoms  and  provinces,  which  had  never  been  fused  into  one, 
and  have  esta])lished,  not  an  Elective  Monarchy,  l)nt  a  Fe(leral  Re- 
public. The  same  wisdom  should  teach  them  the  value  of  constant 
recurrence  to  local  assemblies  for  the  decision  of  local  matters.  If 
a  man  wants  to  build  a  bridire  across  a  brook,  do  not  compel  him  to 
wait  till  a  government  engineer  sends  him  the  plan  from  Madrid. 
If  six  families  want  to  establish  a. neighborhood  school,  do  not  make 
them  wait  till  a  Bureau  of  Inspection  sends  down  a  certiUcatcd 
master  from  Madrid,  with  a  load  of  school-books  approved  by  a 
commission. 

It  is  seven  months  since  the  yonng  Amadous,  whom  every  one 
calls  a  man  of  sense,  found  out  that  constitutional  monarchy  was  an 
Impossibility  in  Spain.   The  next  day  Spain  was  a  republic. 
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We  earned  for  ouraelvee  no  little  ridicule  by  yentnring  to  suggest 
that  there  was  no  reason,  in  the  nature  of  things,  why  she  should 
not  bo  a  republic.  We  expressed  the  earnest  hope  that  the  republic 
would  succeed,  and  we  showed  that  there  were  in  Spain  some  rea- 
sons fi>r  that  hope*  The  demonstration  was  received  with  incredulity 
in  our  own  countiy  and  with  derision  in  Europe. 

Poor  Spain  lias  had  a  hard  time  since, — has  a  hard  time  now. 
Yet  every  morning  the  leading  journals  of  London,  Belgium,  and  Vi- 
enna have  to  announce,  with  disgust  unconcealed,  that  she  is  still  a 
republic.  The  Duke  do  Broglie  and  his  patron,  the  Pope,  thought  the 
opportunity  a  fit  one  to  send  Don  Carlos  into  Spain  to  re-establish 
absolutism.  With  such  assistance  as  they  could  send  after  him,  he 
entered  Spain,  in  the  company  of  a  Herald'*  correspondent  and  three 
other  persons.  He  has  been  there  tiiree  months,  and  Spain  is  still 
a  republic.  And  wo  see  that  the  most  sensible  journal  in  England, 
in  expressing  undisguised  amazement  at  ihis  result,  says  that,  what 
is  strangest  of  all  is,  that  Spaniards  go  on  grinding  olives  into  oil, 
and  tying  grapes  to  their  supports,  baking  flour  into  bread,  and  put- 
ting com  into  the  ground,  just  if  Spaiu  were  not  the  theatre  of 
an  amazing  political  revolution.  The  truth  is,  that  this  is  the  most 
hopeful  sign  of  all.  VVben  Spaiu  is  truly  a  republic,  her  people 
will  be  doing  these  things  all  the  time,  excepting  a  few  hours  spent 
in  the  **town-mectinirs." 

Can  this  republic  sustain  itself?  Quien  sabe  f  With  these  two 
questions  we  had  to  satisfy  ourselves  in  speaking  of  om*  hopes  in 
April,  and  with  these  two  questions,  so  far  as  immediate  success  or 
failure  goes,  we  must  satisfy  ourselves  now.*  It  is  a  pleasant  thing 
to  see  that  somehow  or  other  the  republic  has  sustained  itself  for 
seven  months,  in  face  of  tlio  non-recognition  of  every  monarchy  in 
Europe,  and  in  face  of  the  hostility  of  reactionary  France,  and  of 
the  thunders  in  the  field  of  the  legate  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  But 
there  is  hardly  more  reason  for  immediate  prophecy  of  success  than 
there  was  in  April.  For  Spain,  as  for  France,  there  is  needed  the 
long  apprenticeship  in  the  little  republics  which  care  for  local  insti- 
tutions. A  people  which  wisely  builds  the  cross-walk  from  the  widow 
Jones's  bam,  will  not  make  great  mistakes  if  it  takes  the  chaige  of 
its  own  railways.  And  when  thejieople  of  Spain  have  learned  how 
to  build  their  own  school-houses  in  their  own  villages,  they  will  not 
find  it  hard  to  multiply  their  revenue  tenfold,  —  to  reconstruct  their 
navy,  to  do  without  an  army,  and  yet  to  defy  Don  Carlos  and  the 
Pope, — and  to  live  quite  indifferent  whether  the  governments  of 
Europe  do  or  do  not  recognize  their  existence. 
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From  Bbibo  to  Milan* 

bt  bdwabd  b.  bale. 

IN  TWO  PARTS.  two,  tlu-ee,  four  — there  arc  seven 

J  churches !    Seven,  there  are  eight  I 

And  what  an  oriental  look !-  They 

Iebx  liad  oome  down  tlie  valley  might  have  been  on  the  Danube  I" 

of  the  Rhone  in  the  most  comfort-  But  four  spires,"  said  Melissa, 

■Ue  of  Toitnres.    It  wonld  hav^  "  if  yon  see,  are  alike ;  they  belong 

euUy  held  six  in  the  carriage  and  to  one  bnilding.  That  must  be  the 

ootip6,and  they  were  bntfoor.  They  cathedral."    Melissa  is  decidedly 

liad  no  Conner,  nor  needed  any  here,  high,  and  imows  the  dilTerence  be- 

ibr  Antoine,  the  Toitnrier,  was  only  tween  an  archbishop  and  a  sacristan, 

too  glad  to  talk,  and  Walter  only  too  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 

glad  to  tiy  his  German.  There  was  most  travellers  ttom  a  land  of 

DO  anecdote  of  adventure  on  the  val-  equality-.      Or  are  tlioso  all  on  one 

lev  road  but  Antoine  could  tell  it,  no  building?   The  two  ^lack  ones  are 

church  but  he  could  name,  no  snow-  certainly',  but  I  am  not  so  sure  of  the 

covered  summit  but   he  knew  to  others." 

what  streams  its  brooks  ran  down  ;  "  Brieg  ;  2,244  feet  above  the  sea. 
and  as  the  three  behind  the  coupe  Uutels^Trois  Covronnes ;  Aiirjh'tprre** 
tested  these  revelations  by  the  trusty  —  thus  read  the  accurate  l^hineas 
Baedeker,  they  did  not  once  catch  from  the  uiifailiug  Baedeker,  —  a 
Antoine  trijujing*  To  tell  truth,  small  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sal- 
half  Antoiuc'a  facts  had  come  from  tine,  1,07G  inhabitants."  "If  there 
Baedeker,  he  himself  unconsciously  are  eight  churches,"  he  adtU'd,  "there 
having  picked  them  up  frohi  one  and  can  be  only  134  worshippers  in  each, 
another  tourist  and  courier  who  had  including  babies,  lame,  deaf  and 
bired  his  carriage  in  other  summers,  dumb,  bedridden  people  and  priests, 
The  ride  down  the  Bhone  fsom  the  on  the  days  when  all  the  inhabitants 
glacier  is  interesting ;  but,  like  all  assist  in  the  service.  Could  you  not 
valley  rides  in  summer,  it  is  hot,  and  take  it  down  one  half,  Julia?  Con* 
today  it  was  dusty ;  and  when  Julia*  aider  what  Baedeker  adds,  *  with  a 
on  the  back  seat,  made  out  the  spires  modern  chateau,  the  four  towers  of 
of  the  little  town,  and  shouted,  which  are  surmounted  by  metal  cu- 
**Briegl  Brieg  I "  alittle before  any-  polas.'  Do  any  of  the  spires  look 
body  had  dared  to  look  for  it,  there  like  metal  cupolas?" 
was,  it  roust  be  confessed,  a  unani-  •  Phineas,  be  it  observed,  was  riding 
iDons  satisfaction  that  even  anj'thing  backwards,  and  was  ol)ligcd  to  do 
as  pleasant  as  this  ride  had  come  to  some  of  his  sight-seeing  through  the 
an  end.  medium  of  the  guide-books. 

How  large  a  place  it  is!    Had  "I  will  neither  be  hM-tured  nor 

you  any  idea  of  such  a  metroindis  np  hectored,"  said  Julia,  laughing,  and 

bere  in  the  mountains?    1  sui)i)ose(.l  if  I  choose  to  have  forty  churches,  I 

it  would  be  iikel^orth  Conway.  One,  will  have  them.  Any  way,  iirieg  is 
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a  sweet  pretty  place,  and  I  wish  wc 
were  ^ointr  to  stay  a  month  here.  I 
do  not  see  the  use  of  rushing  from 
place  to  place  so  madl}  ."  This  was 
an  observation  which  each  of  them 
made  regularly,  on  their  arriTal  at 
the  pretty  Swiss  inn,  of  each  aucces- 
aive  evening. 

So  they  daahed  through  the  little 
village  of  Naters  without  stopping, 
made  out  the  first  chestnnt-trees,  as 
their  guide-book  bade  them,  crossed 
the  wooclen  bridge  on  a  walk,  as 
directed  by  law,  just  as  if  they  had 
been  on  the  Passumpsic  or  Ammo- 
noosuc  at  home,  and  then  with  a 
rcusket-likc  crack  of  the  whip,  and  a 
trot  which  had  been  saved  iip  for  the 
occasion,  rattled  up  through  the  pic- 
tures<|ue,  crooked,  narrow  streets  of 
Biieix  to  the  Trois  Couronncs. — 
qiniii!.  (•()tnr()rt:i])le.  and  neat,  poking 
ii  -  corners  right  into  the  middle  of  the 
pul)lic  square,  —  and  were  weleonied 
l)y  the  whole  force  of  landlord, waiters, 
maids,  and  grooms,  who  had  known 
to  a  minute  at  what  time  the  puily 
was  coming. 

For  the  Swiss  goyemment  tele- 
graph is  wellnigh  perfect  for  prompt- 
ness and  economy,  and  the  most 
fksti(Uoiis  traveller  may  now  have 
any  wish  provided  for  before  his 
arrival,  if  he  will. 

The  hotel  is  a  qneer,  rambling  pile 
of  two  or  three  eras,  and  various 
floors.  Corridors  which  you  cannot 
account  for  lead  you  know  not  where, 
up  stairs  and  down ;  stairs  mystif3' 
you;  rooms  without  windows,  and 
rooms  jirith  windows  on  both  sides,^ 
receive  you,  hut  there  is  comfort 
cvrrywliero.  K;u'h  bedroom  was 
readv,  and  in  lil'tcen  minutes  the 
four  were  comfortal)le  again,  an<l 
began  to  assemble  in  their  })arl()r, 
around  the  white-clothed  table,  where 
the  urraugements  for  dinner  were  in 


l>rogress.  Began  to  assemble,  I  say. 
It  must  be  confessed  tliat  AValter, 
wiM  for  **  Tichborne,"  was  alreadv 
in  the  reading-room,  and  had  dis- 
covered two  later  numbers  of  the 

London  News,"  iri*  which  he  was  t 
working  down  through  the  86th  and 
87th  daj's  of  that  wonderfhl  trial. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  forbid  mj 
describing  the  ten  courses  of  this 
dinner,  as  they  advanced  decorously 
firom  potoffe  to  m>M,  with  appetites 
well  earned.  While  they  are  eating, 
I  must  tell  the  reader  who  these  are 
into  whose  company  I  have  intro- 
duced him. 

n. 

Phineas  the  accurate,  and  Melissa 
the  ritualist,  had  been  united  in  mar- 
riage on  the  20th  of  April,  at  the 
church  of  St.  Botolpli,  in  New  Al- 
tona,  in  the  presence  of  a  comi)any 
of  real  friends.  1  can  hardly  tell 
now  whether  the  l)ride's  side  of 
the  church  outnumbered  the  bride- 
groom's side,  nor  whether  the 
silver  which  these  gave  outweigluHl 
the  silver  given  by  those.  One  of 
the  bridegroom's  fHends  had  present* 
ed  the  American  Cyclopaedia  with  the 
supplements,  and  one  of  the  bride's 
had  presented  PoUok's  Coarse  of 
Time,  with  illustrations.  I  do  not 
know  which  of  these  was  the  heavier. 
In  every  way  it  was  a  well^assorted 
match.  They  loved  each  other 
heart  and  soul,— thev  were  not  in  the 
least  like  each  other,  —  they  never 
discussed  their  mutual  rights,  nny 
never  even  thought  of  them,  liut 
if  rhineas  could  tind  anvthin<j  to  'lo 
which  would  please  her,  he  did  it; 
and  Melissa,  iC  she  could  tind  any- 
thing to  do  which  pleased  him,  di*i 
that.  For,  with  these  two,  marriaije 
was  not  a  bargain,  in  whieh  tht  V 
were    trying   to    outgeneral  cucii 
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other;  it  was  the  inevitable  union 
of  two  half  lives  forc-ortlaincd  for 
each  other ;  it  was  the  outflow  of 
sincere  passion  with  theiu  bot-li. 

On  tiic  22(1  of  April  they  had 
saili'd  for  England  in  the  "  Kam- 
sehulka."  They  had  spent  a  few 
weeks  in  Wales  and  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  Tilt'}-  liad  satisfied  them- 
selves, in  thuir  own  experience,  that 
shopping  in  Paris  is  bard  work  and 
not  eooDomical  fbr  Americans.  And 
thus,  by  another  of  those  inevitable 
laws  which  govern  the  young,  the 
happy,  the  ftee,  and  the  brave,  they 
had  drifted  almost  immediately  to 
Switserland. 

This  is  not  the  Journal  of  their  lilb 
there,  but  only  of  one  or  two  days 
of  it.  SufHce  it  to  say  that  they  had 
essayed  the  adventure  of  the  Glacier 
of  the  Rhone,— > of  all  the  glaciers 
which  men  and  women  come  at  easily 
the  grandest  and  most  instructive, 
say  the  wise.  They  had  slept  in  the 
Fnrka-IIau«^,  two  thousand  feet  high- 
er than  you  sle«>p  when  you  are  on 
Mount  Washington,  —  snow  above 
them,  snow  below  them,  snow  all 
around  them.  After  breakfast,  Me- 
lissa had  girt  herself  for  aetion, — 
riiiu  had  found  Jean  Fahner,  and 
be  had  agreed  to  be  their  guide  over 
the  ikce  of  the  glacier,  ~  and  so 
they  had  need  th^r  Alpen-stodn  tot 
real  service*  Jean  had  taken  them 
over  and  down  this  frozen  water- 
M,  to  the  inn  in  the  valley  below ; 
and  thus  these  two  knew  at  last, 
what  no  cushioned  and  horse-drawn 
traveller  knows,  what  it  is  to  Jump 
across  a  crevasse,  and  how  provoking 
it  is  to  have  to  turn  one.  Jean  was 
ererythiog  chivalrous,  in  leading, 
helping,  and  encouraging,  —  every- 
thing but  lifting.  When  lifting  had 
to  be  done,  the  stout  Phineas  took 
his  pretty  bride  in  his  arms,  not 


as  if  she  were  a  feather,  but  as  . 

if  she  were  a  child  ;  and  she  trusted 
him  like  a  child,  as  she  had  a  right 
to.  So  they  had  come,  jolly  and 
triumphant,  to  the  hotel  at  the 
source  of  the  Khonc,  where  five 
streams  flow  together  to  form  it, 
some  ic}'  cold,  and  some  warm  IVom 
Erebus.  The}'  came  in  time  for  an 
early  dinner,  and  a  hearty  nap  there- 
after. 

After  the  nap,  the  sea  of  ice  bad 
tempted  them  again.  As  yon  look 
at  it,  from  the  road  or  from  your 
window,  it  looks  like  a  gigantic  Ni- 
agara, if  yon  had  painted  it  rather 
badly,  so  that  the  water  did  not 
seem  fluent.  It  looks  like  an  exag- 
gerated Cataract  of  the  Granges,  as 
I  Imve  seen  it  at  tlie  theatre.  A  cat* 
aract  of  ice,  observe,  of  which  the 
aommit  is  about  4,000  feet  above 
you,  and  wliich  takes  three  or  four 
miles,  and  I  know  not  how  many 
years,  in  flowing  towards  3'ou.  Fas- 
cinating in  its  grandeur  is  it;  and 
the  30ung  ])eople  found  themselves 
approaching  it  again  and  claiubering  * 
over  the  lateral  moraine,  —  the  gravel 
on  the  edge  of  the  ice,  which  separ- 
ates the  moving  monster  fiom  the 
clids  between  which  he  crawls  along. 
As  they  drew  near  to  the  ice,  they 
saw  what  they  had  not  seen  before,  — 
a  grotto  cut  into  the  solid  mass,  on 
which  a  party  of  Swiss  workmen 
were  even  now  engaged.  Of  course 
they  went* in.  How  lovely  it  is  I 
The  blue  light  shines  doVn  and 
around  through  lee  so  hard,  so  dry, 
and  who  shall  say  how  clear?  Au- 
guste,  their  bright  little  guide,  seized 
a  broken  piece  of  clear  ice,  rubbed  it 
a  moment  on  the  roof,  let  go  his 
hold,  and  lo,  it  was  frozen  to  the 
wall !  On  and  on,  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  glacier !  At  the  end, 
they  hear  voices  in  their  own  Ian- 
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gnnL'o.  ami  liunying  forwanl,  thoy 
join  two  young  Aniericaus  in  the 
choms  of  John  Bro'.vn. 

John  Bnnvn  in  the  depths  of  the 
glacier  of  the  IJhone! 

Of  course  they  were  all  talking  to- 
gether in  an  iustant.  llow  won- 
derful I  How  beautifbll  Had  you 
any  idea  of  it  before  ?  Did  you  come 
over  the  GrixDael?"  and  so  on,  and 

00  on.  Tlie  two  whom  Phineas  and 
Melissa  found  there,  were  Jalia,  the 
lovely  girl  whom  we  met  first  on  the 
back  seat  of  the  carriage,  and  Wal- 
ter, her  brother.  He  had  spent  the 
winter  at  Zurich,  at  the  Polytechnic 
School,  and  had  sent  ont  to  America 
to  htf  to  persuade  her  to  spend  the 
summer  with  him  ;  and  this  she  had 
gladly  done.  Need  it  be  said,  that 
before  the  four  young  people  had 
fairly  returned  to  the  inn  together, 
they  were  all  good  friends.  A  day 
or  two's  n'st  there  cemented  this 
friendship,  and  thus  was  it  that  all 
four  had  joined  in  engniriuLr  the  same 
carriage  to  cross  the  biuiplon. 

ni. 

This  has  been  a  long  ezcarstis, 
while  our  fonr  friends  were  working 
through  the  elaborate  dinner  of  the 
Trois  Coaronnes.  Dinner  well  over, 
the  tireless  Phineas  announced  his 
intention  of  going  shopping. 

«^  Shopping  in  Briegl  What  in 
the  world  do  yon  want,  Phineas?*! 

O,  he  wanted  soap,  and  quinine, 
and  thought  perhaps  he  could  .find  a 

1  tetter  piece  of  india-rubber  than  he 
had  left.  It  was  st i  1 1  broad  daylight, 
and  a  pity  not  to  see  Brieg. 

If  Tou  go,  Phineas,  I  will  go 
with  yr»u,"  said  Julia.  For  these 
young  people  were  already  calling 
each  other  by  tlieir  Christian  names. 
"1  shall  feel  better  for  a  walk." 
•*And  you  will  be  glad  to  see 


the  Stewarts  and  the  Bon  Marche 
of  Brieg,"  said  her  brother.  Julia 
scorned  to  reply,  —  and  the  two 
started  together.  The  truth  was,  that 
I'hineas  knew  that  his  little  wile 
wank'd  some  Berlin  worsted,  and  he 
had  surreptitiously  possessed  himself 
of  patterns,  that,  if  possible,  he 
might  find  her  some.  In  this  enter- 
prise he  was  not  sorry  to  find  that 
he  had  Julia's  companionship. 

The  shopping  was  in  partatQuAted, 
and  the  two  found  themselves  walk- 
ing out  of  the  little  town  up  the  first 
ascent  of  the  great  Simplon  road, — 
which,  as  they  knew,  they  were  to 
begin  upon  in  earnest  in  the  morn- 
ing. Everj^  step  the}-  took  gave  a 
lovelier  view  of  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone  behind  them,  and  they  gladly 
pressed  on.  Beyond  them,  just 
before  the  road  turned,  was  a  wide 
platoon  of  at  least  forty  tiGrurcs  :  were 
the}'  women?  were  they  men?  were 
they  priests,  —  men  clad  in  long 
clothes  like  women?  Are  the}- com- 
ing down,  —  are  they  <i<>in<;  up? 

After  a  little  specuhitiou  rhineas 
accosted  an  intelligent  looking  man, 
who  met  them,  and  in  his  choicest 
French  asked  who  those  people  in 
the  distance  were. 

Pardonnez  moi,**  was  the  rq>ly, 
civil  enough;  **mai8  Je  ne  parte 
pas  Anglais."  And  poor  Phineas 
returned  rebuffed  to  his  companion, 
and  she  screamed  with  delight  as 
he  told  her  the  story.  In  a  moment, 
however,  another  native  who  a^)- 
proached  was  more  voluble.  Who 
were  the  people  they  saw?  Why 
they  were  travellers.  They  were 
crossing  the  Simplon.  Tlus  was  the 
Simplon  road." 

Phineas  asked  if  they  were  going 
on  a  pilgrimage,  —  they  had  seen  so 
many  people  going  on  pilgrimages. 
Not  at  all,  they  are  not  going  ou  a 
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pilgrimage.  They  wore  travelling  to 
Italy  toiret her."  Of  all  which,  Phin- 
cas  and  Julia  believed  only  the  min- 
imnm,  and  they  were  right.  Peo- 
ple do  not  leave  Brieg  on  foot  at 
half-past  six  in  the  evening  to  walk 
to  Italy  in  platoons  of  forty.  A  few 
moments  more,  as  thcv  sauntered 
down  the  hill  again,  wondering  at 
the  glories  of  the  evening  light  on 
the  mountains  opposite,  they  in  turn 
were  accosted  by  a  voluble  fellow- 
citizen.  Would  they  not  like  to  see 
the  Salvator  Rosa  in  the  church? 
The  chateau?  O,  they  could  enter 
the  ohateaa.  The  Baron  gives  me 
permission  to  show  to  travellers  the 
gaidens  of  the  chateau, — parceque 
Je  sols  guide,"  —  as  if  he  had  said, 

Because  I  am  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
or  president  of  the  French  Ro- 
pobUc"  And  he  explained  that  the 
fwty  gowned  people  were  women, 
pupils  in  a  Catholic  Normal  School, 
who  took  their  constitutional  every 
evening  after  sapper  in  this  quasi- 
military  order. 

Of  course  they  went  to  sec  the  Sal- 
vator  Rxjsa.  An  altar-piece  by  Sal- 
vator  Rosa  is  not  met  with  every  day. 
A  church  beautifully  situatetl,  with 
wonderful  views  from  the  terrace, 
taking,  in  the  rear,  some  of  the  ver}' 
mounlains  which  vou  see  in  front,  so 
to  speak,  from  the  terrace  of  the 
cathedral  in  Berne,  near  dxty  miles 
sway,  it  must  be.  It  seems  that 
whco  the  Jesuit  fathers  were  driven 
out  of  Russia,  they  made  this  snug 
little  Brieg  one  of  their  resting-places. 
That  was  before  the  Swiss  had  waked 
op  enough  to  send  them  out  of  Swit- 
zerhmd  also*  And,  by  token  of  their 
gratitade  to  the  Brieg  people  for 
their  hospitality,  they  left  behind 
them  in  the  church  six  pictures,  rcpre- 
5H'nting  miracles  in  the  life  of  Xavier. 
One  was  the  picture  of  that  wonder- 
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ftil  shipwTeck,  where  he  lost  the  cross 
wliich  he  carried  with  him.  But  lo, 
a  sea-monster  rescued  it  from  the 
deep,  and  brought  it  to  the  place 
where  he  was,  so  that  he  could  cele- 
brate such  offices  as  reiiuired  it  ! 
This  sea-monster  resembled  a  large 
lol)ster. 

There  was  a  tall,  pretty  young  lad}* 
already  with  the  guide,  and  a  slight, 
hectic  young  man,  who  proved  to  be 
her  cousin.  They  spoke  French  to 
the  guide,  as  did  Phineas ;  but  there 
was  that  in  the  cut  of  their  Jibs 
which  made  it  clear  that  they  also 
were  from  America,  and  Fhineas  and 
Julia  did  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to 
address  them  in  the  vernacular  as 
they  left  the  church,  wliich  is, 
perhaps,  a  cathedraL  (The  con- 
temptuous guide-books  do  not  choose 
to  tell,  and  Phineas  forgot  to  inquire.) 
All  together,  the}'  then  visited  the 
castle  of  the  Baron  of  the  Upper 
Alps,  —  nay,  even  saw  the  Baron 
cross  the  court-yard,  —  nay,  he  even 
spoke  to  the  guide :  "  Parcofpie  jc 
suis  guide."  fSo  they  understood 
much  lu'tter  what  is  the  meaning  of 
a  castle  in  ruins,-  from  seeing  one 
which  is  not  in  ruins,  and  is  not 
\Qvy  large,  and  is  not  rery  grand. 
When  you  see  Knglan,  ur  the  castle 
of  Adlerfels  on  the  Khiue,  or  King 
Mathios's  paradise  on  the  Danube, 
all  in  ruins,  you  never  form  a  fhir 
idea  of  what  they  would  all  be  if 
they  only  had  roofii  on.  Now  here 
was  a  castle  whose  rooft  and  floors 
had  never  been  burned  away. 

All  four  were  very  good  fViends, 
as  they  walked  down  the  streets  and 
went  into  the  worsted-shop  together ; 
it  had  been  shut  up  before,  that  the 
keepers  might  go  to  supper.  All 
four  contributed  their  stock  of  Ger- 
man and  pantomime  to  explain  what 
was    Berlin  worsted"  in  Deutsch, 
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and  what  were  lilac  taiul  scarlet  aivl 
cherry-color  and  crimson.  And,  all 
in  a  ft'olic,  they  retarned,  as  the  light 
began  to  fiide  from  the  hills,  to  the 
Trois  Comonnes.  Fhineas  found  oat 
that  their  new  IHends  had  branched 
off  from  a  larger  party  who  were  at 
Martignj',  that  they  might  cross' to 
^lihui  and  see  the  cathodral.  This 
was  precisely  the  object  of  our  origi- 
nal lour.  Miss  Bnrdett  and  her 
cousin  had  come  by  the  diligence, 
and  were  to  take  it  again  by  three 
the  next  morning  for  Italy. 

Fhineas  said  nothing  then,  nor  did 
Julia.  But  as  soon  as  the}-  joinetl 
Melissa  and  Walter,  —  after  they  had 
exhibited  their  worsted,  and  a  little 
india-rubber  ball  with  the  cross  of 
Switzerland  on  it,  which  they  had 
bought  for  little  Rob  at  home, — 
after  they  had  been  fitly  praised  for 
thefir  success,  they  told  abont  their 
new  companions,  and  proposed  that 
thej  shonld  be  invited  to  take  the  two 
remaining  seats  in  the  comfortable 
carriage  in  which  the  four  meant  to 
start  at  seven  o'clock,  so  that  they 
need  lose  nothing  of  sleep  and  noth- 
ing of  the  view.  Every  one  agreed 
cordial!}'.  Phineas  and  his  wife  went 
on  a  tour  of  discovery,  and  found 
the  two  reading  in  the  salle  k  manger.* 
Glad  enoagh  were  they  to  give  np 
their  seats  in  the  dUigenoe, — and  so 
all  parties  retired  early. 

IT. 

Beautiful  sunrise,  bcantifid  morn- 
ing hours.  Our  horses  start  long  in 
advance  of  us,  with  Autoine.  We 
go  np  with  fost  horses — or  diligence 
horses,  are  they? — to  save  oars.  Bat 
this  driver  is  as  well  disposed  to  talk 
as  Antoine  was,  and  tells  US  aUabont 
Napoleon's  road,  and  the  new  road, 
and  names  every  **horn"  of  them 


the  JSimplan. 

all,  —  and  does  not  let  us  lose  one 
point  of  view.  "  Do  turn  round.  Miss 
Burdett,— Julia,  you  must  stand  up 
Just  this  once, — see  that  cloud-shadow 
on  the  Wredc-hom,  —  or  is  it  the 
Schreck-horn?  Neither?  Well,Ido.-»'t 
care  what  it  is ;  but  it  is  the  most 
beautiful  slope  I  ever  saw  in  all  my 
life  !  "  —  "  Puiple  vetch,  Q  yes,  I  see 
it !  "  And  in  an  instant  Phineas  was 
out  of  the  carriage,  and  one  more 
flower  was  added  to  the  herbarium. 
**One  hundred  and  sixty-one,"  said 
Julia,  proudly.  So  many  had  they 
entered  on  thehr  list  with  provisional 
names  since  they  left  Dissentis.  Up 
and  up  1  The  gentlemen  walk  most 
of  the  way.  Far  down  in  the  ravine 
3'ou  sec  Napoleon's  route,  the  origi- 
nal Simplon,  which  gave  to  the  Sim- 
plon  its  fame.  But  on  his  road  the 
more  modern  engineers  have  greatly 
improved.  They  seem  to  have  taken 
a  fixed  grade,  so  many  degrees  incli- 
nation, and  to  have  held  grimly  to 
that,  let  it  tske  them  where  it  will. 
Olf,  on  one  side  and  another,  you  see 
hamlets  of  chalets  porched  on  the 
mountain-side.  You  wonder  that  they 
are  there,  —  you  Avonder  how  they 
are  there,  —  that  is,  iiowthe  people 
could  go  there  to  build  them.  But 
always  there  is  the  rich  grass,  that 
is  the  tempation, — and,  practically, 
where  a  goat  can  go,  a  man  can  go, 
—  and  then  he  can  make  a  road 
where  a  cow  may  go.  Then  he  can 
build  his  chalet,  and  his  children  can  , 
live  there  forever  and  eve  r. 

"  The  First  Refuge  !  "  II,)w  grand 
that  is !  To  stop  at  a  refuge  and 
not  at  an  inn.  For  Nupoleon  ap- 
pointed that  ten  or  twelve  reftiges  ** 
should  be  built  for  storm-harassed 
travellers  here.  But  this,  only  an 
hout  from  Bricg,  not  fairly  out  of 
the  trees,  —  there  is  no  need  of  it 
for  a  *'BeA]ge"  at  aiil  None  the 
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'ess  do  we  stop  here.  "  The  hor-^es 
lire  used  to  stop  in  the  diligence," 
says  the  driver.  It  looks  as  if  the 
driver  were  vaed  to  stop  to  get  his 
glass  of  beer.  At  the  Second  ReAige 
nobody  stops,  —  for  there  is  nobodj 
there  to  welcome  us.  Higher  and 
higher  1  how  close  we  are  coming 
to  the  piiow  ngfiin  Here  is  the 
Fourth  Kcfiigc,  —  and  here  we  take 
our  own  horses,  who  have  been  rest- 
ing here  for  hours. 

It  is  some  sort  of  a  fete  day.  See, 
the  little  chapel  is  open.  And  Fhin- 
eas  walks  up  the- high  steps  and  goes 
in.  A  few  colored  lithographs  of  the 
Virgin  and  her  child.  A  few  muslin 
flowers  hanging  above  the  altar. 
Scats  —  like  the  slab  seats  of  a 
country  school-house  at  home  —  for 
thh  ty  or  forty  worshippers.  As  he 
goes  out,  Phiiieas  finds  a  place  on 
the  steps  of  the  church  where  he  can 
sit  and  make  a  sketch  of  the  lines  of 
the  moontains  in  the  pass  above.  In 
a  minute  a  pretty  little  Swiss  gfarl 
appears,  with  a  chair  as  l^g  as  hei> 
self,  an»l  in  her  pretty  German  asks 
Phincas  to  sit  there.  "  And  wliat  is 
your  name,  my  'lai-liuir  ?"  —  "  Al-icc." 
—  "And  this  Utile  im.^s,  what  name 
has  she  ?  "  —  "  Trudchen."  —  "  And 
have  3'ou  been  to  mass  this  morning, 
Alice?  "  —  "Ah,  yes."  —  "  And  has 
Trudchen  been?**  — "Ah,  yes."  — 

And  here  is  a  sons  Ibr  Alice  and  a 
sous  for  Trudchen:  good  little  girls, 
to  be  80  kind  to  a  traveller."  But 
Antoino  calls  I'hineas,  and  the  half- 
linishcd  sketc  h  is  shut  up,  as  80  many 
more  have  l)C'en. 

Above  the  trees!  above  even  Al- 
pine roses  I  '^See  those  great  red 
patches,  acres  on  acres  of  them,  far 
below  I  liook  up,  right  above  us  I 
That  Is  the  road.  It  doubles  oil, it- 
self there,  and  doubles  back  there, 
and  doubles  again  there,  and  doubles 


back  there,  like  a  fox's  trail,  or  like 
Crooked  river."  —  (>uo  could  run  up 
to  that  fourth  turn  in  ten  minutes  1  "— 
"  As  to  that,"  says  Julia,  more  placid- 
ly, "  I  had  much  rather  run  down." — 
"But  look  back!  There  is  Brieg, 
ev6r  so  far  below  us  1  It  looks  like 
the  mo4el  of  Zurich  we  saw,  or  more 
like  one  of  Hob's  to^'-villages." — 
"What  is  that* peak,  Antoine?"  — 
"  Is  that  the  Leone?  "  —  "I  wonder 
if  Si/np-lon  has  anything  to  do  with 
ijeone?"— "Do  see  this  parapet  I 
What  if  all  this  should  give  away  I " 

For  once  Fhin  did  not  read  ttom 
the  knapsack  guide-book :  "  This 
bridge  is  left  uncovered.  The  ter- 
rific wind  which  accompanies  an  avi^ 
laiiclic  niiixht  Mow  the  arch  away  if 
too  much  bulk  were  presented  to  its 
action."  Nor  did  he  read  from  Bae- 
deker, "  That  portiou  of  the  road  be- 
tween the  Fifth  Refuge  and  the  cul- 
minating point  is  the  most  dangerons 
during  the  period  of  avalanches  and 
storms."  For,  in  the  presence  of  the 
timorous,  Phineas  could  be  prudent 
and  silent. 

The  cascades,  cold  from  glaciers 
above,  over  which  and  under  which 
the  road  parses,  are  the  wonders 
of  the  Simplon  pass.  Yes  —  "under 
which"  it  passes.  As  the  party, 
more  and  more  clamorous  with  won- 
der, approached  the  Kalt-Wasser 
Glader  Gallery,  Antoine  bade  them 
all  enter  the  carriage  again, — they 
hardly  understood  why.  In  a  mo- 
ment they  entereil  the  gallery,  as  if 
it  were  a  sort  ol'  tunnel  ;  they  saw 
that  in  fact  it  was  more  like  one  of 
the  covered  bridges  of  their  own 
home.  From  the  right-hand  side, 
arched  windows,  large  and  generous, 
gave  the  most  marvellous  views  of 
the  gorge  below ;  and  the  long  reach 
of  the  valley  dowm  which  they  looked, 
mile  after  mile,  even  to  the  moun- 
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tains  beyond  the  Rhone,  on  which, 
the  night  before,  thej  liad  seen  the 
tints  of  sunset.  Antoiae  drove  slow- 
ly, rejoicing  in  their  enthusiasm. 

And  yet.  it  was  of  a  siuMen,  and 
all  uuprcparoil,  iluit  thoy  found  them- 
selves at  another  of  the  arehes  look- 
ing into  and  throujih  the  sheet  of 
w&ter  beneath  which  the  gallery  had 
been  carried.  It  was  lilce  driving  in 
a  carriage  and  fonr  nnder  the  sheet 
of  Montmorenci. 

Wonders  upon  wonders !  As  they 
pass  this  gallery  the  snow  is  deep  upon 
the  road.  "  I  must  make  one  more 
snow-ball !  "  cried  Miss  Burdett ;  and 
she  and  her  cousin,  and  Walter  and 
Julia,  all  alijj;htetl,  and  were  pelting 
each  other  in  good  earnest.  Melissa 
did  not  dare  to.  Her  boots  were 
thin,  and  fortunately,  as  it  proved, 
Fbineas  remained  with  her.  The  car- 
riage went  on  slowly  through  the 
heavy  snow-banks,  higher  and  higher 
on  each  side.  ''See,  see,"  cried  Julia, 

it  is  really  a  snow-tuimel  I "  and  in 

[To  boo 


an  instant  the  carriage  disappeared 
fh>m  their  sight  into  the  arch  beneath 
the  snow.  The  snow^ballers  trudged 
on,  sorry,  perhaps,  that  they  had  let 

it  pass  them. 

And  then  —  in  one  instant  more — 
one  of  those  si)eetaclcs  which  (tnly 
once  in  a  man's  life,  na}',  only  once  in 
ten  hundred  lives,  arc  granted  to  any 
man  to  see  I  Walter  seized  Miss  Bn^ 
dett  by  the  arm  and  held  her  to  the 
spot.  All  eyes  were  riveted  on  the 
ardiway  in  the  snow.  It  was  — it 
was  moving!  The  ice  above  had 
given  way  at  that  instant,  the  melt- 
ing of  till'  streams  beneath  had  been 
too  much,  and  acres  upon  acres  of  the 
white  mass,  —  who  shall  say  how  deep 
or  how  heavy?  —  bearing  with  them 
the  whole  roadway,  bearing  of  coarse 
the  hidden  carriage  with  its  horses 
and  its  precious  freight,  slid  slowly, 
faster,  and  then  with  a  horrid  speetl, 
—  in  a  whirl  of  white  mist  and  frozen 
dust,  —  slid  down  into  the  chasm  of 
the  valley  below  I 


PUCK. 

BY  WM.   W.  YOUNG. 

A  sxOKT  hostel  cellar,  strewn  with  all 

The  wreck  and  ruin  of  a  wassail  night; 
A  taper  flick'ring  with  a  drunken  light ; 
Beyond,  a  boar's  head  grinning  from  the  wall  \ 

With  silly  mouth  agape,  the  8er\'iog  lout, 
Beside  his  master's  guest  lidd  neclc  and  heel ; 
The  clock  at  midnight  with  its  hand  of  steel ; 

And,  newly  lighted  on  the  fallen  rout, 

A  dwarfish  monster,  sharp  of  elbow,  thin, 
With  greedy  eyes  uprolled,  and  li|>s  askew, 
High  i)erched  upon  a  llagon,  dim  and  blue, 

Sawing  upon  a  battered  violin  1 
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MY  TIME,  AND  WHAT  ITE  DONE  WITH  IT. 

BT  F.  C,  BORirAim. 

ClIAPTEll  XXIV.  Mr.  Vurney,  in  my  little  room, 

«r,o».A«,.     •    .«   nrT«..«T^      »  rcmindod  me  of  the  Genio  in  the 

irr  VISITORS  —  t  am  puzzled  —  a  , ,                     ,  „        ,    .  . 

, .....  .                 x-,^  3*ello.v  copper  vessel  f;istc:ied  with 

Dn  KU>ION  AM)  A  POSTPONEMENT —  ^  ,          .             .  ^ 

SolomoD  8   seal.    He    wsis  still 

LETrtlU  FOR  LEAVE — ▲  PICMC  ON  ^,            ,       ,  , 

THE  KivER  inore  like  the  Gtonie  when  he  snbae- 

qnently  emerged  into  wliat  he  styled 

In  my  room,  to  my  titter  surprise,  **He.iven*8  own  pure  air,"  and  ex- 

I  found  Uncle  Van,  and.  of  all  per-  paoded  his  chest  in  the  College 

sons   ill   the   world,   Mr.   Verney.  quadrangle,  or,  as  we  called  it,  the 

This  rf)oin  was  a  ver^-  small  one,  of  school-yard. 

an  nn:issnmin;i;  simi)licity.  Uncle  Thus,  astonished  as  I  was  at  the 
Clym  seemed  to  l)e  quite  at  home  in  presence  of  my  visitors,  I  was  quite 
it.  Not  so  Mr.  Verney.  He  was  prepared  iot  Mr.  Verney 's  entire 
cabin'd,'cribh'd,  confined  by  my  fonr  appropriation  of  the  room,  of  Uncle 
walls,  and  was  escpanding  his  chest,  Clym,  and,  in  fhot,  of  Holyshade 
and  breathing  with  as  mnch  difflcnlty.  College  in  general. 
apiMurently,  as  he  might  have,  experi-  "  Kee,  kee,  kce,'*  snuflled  and 
enoed  in  a  diving-bell.  chuckled  Uncle  Van,  shaking  my 
I  never  yet  saw  the  room  that  was  hand,  or  rather  letting  rae  shake 
not  too  small  for  Mr.  Verney,  or  for  his,  which  then  dropiicd  hol[)lessly 
which  he  was  not  too  big.  Yet  in  at  his  side,  like  a  broken  pump- 
any  new  place  his  manner  was  courtly  handle. 

in  the  extreme.    He  bowed,  so  it  Mr.  Verney  saluted  me  in  his  most 

seemed,  reverentiany  to  the  easy-  Lonis  Qnlnze-ish  style,  giving  his 

chair,  politely  saluted  the  ordinaiy  back  the  graceful  outward  bend  of  a 

chai^,  was  affable  with  the  table,  shoe-horn,  and  advancing  his  left  leg 

and  would,  on  no  aoconnt,  ignore  in  such  an  attitude  as  suggested, 

the  presence  of  the  fire-!  ons.  The  either  that  he  was  about  to  display 

furniture  were  lils  audience,  as  was  pinions  and  goar  throuL'h  the  ceiling, 

everything  animate  or  inanimate,  in  or  that  he  was  but  waiting  for  the 

his  worhl.    In  a  looking-glass  he  was  music,  in  order  to  walk  a  minuet  de 

not  himself,  but  himself  in  a  new  la  conr. 

character,  to  be  apostrophized,  ad-  **  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,"  I  said, 

dressed,  and  appealed  to.    This  being  in  fiwt  uncertain  as  to  whether 

reflection  of  himself  in  a  mirror  was  I  was  more  puzzled  or  pleased  by 

invariably,  to  Mr.  Verney,  the  ere-  theif  visit. 

ation  of  a  sort  of  "Charles  his  Were  they  come  to  take  me  out,  or 

friend,'*  the  confidant  of  the  hero  in  were  they  expecting  me  to  show  them 

a  drama,  into  Avhose  patient  ear  the  over  the  College?    Lastly,  when  they 

sorrows  of  Ills  chief  have  to  be  poured,  had  subtracted  themselves  from  my 

and   who   represents   the    medium  company,  would  the  remainder  be  one 

through  which  all  the  mysteries  of  sovereign  in  my  pocket?    I  knew  I 

the  plot  are  to  be  made  known  to  the  could  n't  expect  this  from  the  ex- 

spectators.  chequer  of  Frampton's  Court,  bnt  I 
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thought  I  might  calculate  on  Uncle 
Van. 

A  schoolboy's  table  of  relationship 
is  graduated  by  a  pecuniary  scale, 
A  father  is  worth  so  much  per  annum. 
A  grandmother  or  grandfather,  so 
much  apiece ;  or  the  pair  together  a 
lump  sum  down,  and  have  done  with 
them.  Bachelor  mides  and  spinster 
aunts  are  safe  tips  " ;  while  mar- 
ried onea  are  not  to  be  relied  on  for 
a  sixpence.  Every  relation  can  have 
his  sovereign's  worth,  or  half-sover- 
eign's worth,  of  a  schoolboy's  affec- 
tion, just  as  the  schoolboy  can  go 
and  have  his  fourpenn'oi'th,  or  two- 
penn'orth,  of  Inxory  at  the  "  socle " 
shop.  Tis  a  mean-spirited  world 
at  best,  and  money  is  <fts  power  after 
all*  Tou  can  bnj  guests,  as  yon  can 
buydoUs  ;  you  can  bay  opinions,  you 
can  buy  friendship  ;  in  short,  what  is 
there  you  cannot  buy,  from  a  penn- 
'orth of  nuts  to  an  Act  of  rarliament, 
if  you  have  but  sutficient  money  ? 

I  am  bound,  however,  to  say  that 
I  liked  my  two  visitors,  apart  from 
any  valuable  ,  considerations  into 
which  Mr.  Vem^  had  never  for  a 
moment  entered ;  but  I  should  have 
liked  Uncle  Van  more,  could  I  have 
looked  upon  his  bidding.me  Good- 
by"  as  equivalent  to  twenty  shil- 
lings, or  half  a  sovereign. 

"  I  tought  tat  I  vouUlt  come  to  zee 
yoix  —  he-hc-he,"  said  Uncle  Van, 
nervously  i)Iayiug  a  jingling  accom- 
paniment with  haU)pence  and  keys  in 
his  trousers  pockets,  "because  ve 
'ave  a  leetle  tinner  'ere,  ant  ve  go 
avays  at^ervarts.    Your  aunt — " 

"'is  Aunt  Clym  here?"  I  asked, 
rather  astonished. 

"  He,  he,  he  —  O  no,"  chuckled 
Uncle  Van  ;  **  she  is  at  'ome,  but  as 
te  IJaa-lamps  —  it  is  our  chip  — 
come  'ore  to  tine  tese  evenin' — I  tell 
your  aunt  tat  I  vUl  take  te  occasion 


to  zee  'ow  you  ge^  on,  and  vat  yoa 

tink  of  it  all  " 

"  Thank  you,  uncle." 

It  occurrctl  to  me  that  he  had  not 
satisfied  cither  himself  or  his  ne- 
phew by  this  account  of  the  origin 
of  his  coming  down  to  Holyshade. 
Why  with  Mr.  Vemey  as  a  com- 
panion^ Not  at  my  aunt's  request, 
I  should  imagine.  My  countenance 
betrayed  my  question,  which  Mr. 
Verney  proceeded  to  answer.  Before 
he  spoke,  he  waved  his  right  hand 
in  his  most  elegant  manner,  as  though 
clearing  the  air  of  a  cloud  of  objec- 
tions, which  might  be  floating  about, 
like  dust  motes  in  a  sunbeam. 

"  Your  unde  and  myself,*'  he  said, 
"  belong  to  a  society  called  the  Baa- 
lambs, whose  aim  and  object — '* 

"  I  know,"  I  interrupted,  rather 
rudely.  Then,  remembering  what 
was  due  to  my  guest,  I  added  —  ••  I 
mean  I  recollect  \-our  telling  me  all 
about  it  at  Riughurst.  You  dine 
together  and  sing.  So  do  we.  We 
go  up  the  liver  to  SuUcy  Hall  — ** 

A  place  or  a  person?"  inquired 
Mr.  Verney«  who  could  not,  all  at 
once,  recover  his  accustomed  suavity, 
after  having  his  address  thus  ruth- 
lesslv  mutilated  bv  me.  A  sharp 
frost  seemed  to  have  suddenly  nipped 
the  flowers  of  his  oratory  in  the  bud, 
leaving  nothing  above  ground  but 
jagged  and  stunted  stems.  Where 
he  had  been  diffUse,  he  now  demand- 
ed precision  of  others.  This  was  a 
momentary  phase  in  his  conversa- 
tional lifo,  but  it  showed  that  he  had 
been  as  completely  upset,  as  would 
have  been  a  lame  man  whose  crutch- 
es had  been  unexpectedly  kicked 
away  from  muler  him. 

.Sulky  Hall  is  a  place,"  I  an- 
swered, "  up  the  river.  We  pull  up 
to  thore.  Sometimes  we  dine,  and 
have  songs ;  but  there's  not  always 
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enough  time  for  that.    I'll  get  leave,  having  concluded  that  this  was  not 

and  take  jou  up  now,"  one  of  my  relative's  "  Jox,"  but  the 

No,  tank  you,  ve  'ave  not  te  time  prediction  of  an  event  which  was,  for 

now.  Te  Baa^lamps  vait  at  te 'Otel.  aome  reason  or  other,  evident  to  him, 

Mr.  Vemey  is  going  to  atop,  and  zo  n0ttome,fkrfrominipiohable,ldeter^ 

to-morrow,  if  your  father  does  not  mined  to  examine  him  on  the  rabjeet. 
send  for  you  —  he-he-he,  you  could      For  my  father  to  send  for  me  was 

take  him  to  —  he-he-he — Zalky'All  bo  ver}- unlikely.    I  never  had  had, 

—  he-he-he."  during  my  school-time,  any  holidays, 

**  I  should  indeed  enjoy  a  blow  on  save  at  the  regular  times.  My  father 

the  river,"  said  Mr.  Verncy,  who  had  had  never  been  to  sco  me,  even  on 

now  regained  his   usual  manner,  our  Ilolyshadian  Festival  Days,  when 

especially  in  such  a  neighboiiiood,  boys  in  knee-breeches  and  buckles 

where  we  are  cm  classic  and  historic  made  speeches  in  Upper  School,  nsing 

water,  which  meanders  thioogh  the  their  arms  like  those  on  the  railway 

verdant  pastures  like  a  silver-backed  signal-posts,  and  withabont  as  much 

snpeot  in  a  basket  of  mulberry  grace ;  and  other  boys,  dressed  up 

leaves.    M}-  daughters,  Carlotta  and  in  boating  costumes,   drank  bad 

Julie,  who  are  here  fulfiUinf^  a  pro-  gooseberr}-    wine    at    Sulky  Hall, 

fessional  engngcraent,  would  enjoy  cheered  Catherine-wheel  rockets,  and 

such  a  trip  amazingly,  and  we  could  other  features  of  the  pyrotechnic  art 

halt  at  some  little  inn  by  the  river-  displayed  on  the  Eyot,  and  returned 

sid^,  take  oar  modest  refreshment,  a  more  or  less  the  worse  for  the  liquor 

draught  of  home-brewed  ale,  with  a  and  the  excitement,  to  answer  to  their 

head  like  the  ftdl  bloom  of  a  canli-  names  at    lock-op," — on  neither  of 

flower,  and  the  scent  of  the  hop  still  these  Festivals,  there  were  only  two, 

lingering  in  its  bubbles,  serv  ed  in  a  had  my  father,  as  yet,  honored  me 

neat  brown  jug,  with  a  handle  fit  for  with  his  company.    Yet  all  the  world 

the  grasp  of  a  sturdy  yeoman  ;  then  and  his  wife  were  there,  and  fathers 

on  the  table,  covert-.  I  with  a  cloth  as  and  mothers,  and  brothers  and  sisters, 

white  as  snow  and  as  sweet  as  laveu-  and  aunts  and  uncles,  were  about  all 

der,  would  be  laid  the  clean  old  day  with  Holy tjhadians.  The  boy  who 

willow-pattern,  a  white  wheaten  loaf,  had  no  fHends  on  this  occasion  was 

a  bri^t  cheese  as  glossy  as  a  new  a  melancholy  exception   The  excep- 

hat,  and,  perhaps,  a  plateftil  of  last  tiona,  wdess  invited  oat  by  more 

year's  pippins,  wrinkled,  bat  pleas-  Ibrtanate  companions,  became  cyni- 

ant  as  the  physiognomy  of  a  virtuous  cal,  retired  to  the  river,  hid  them- 

maiden  aunt.    Yes,"  said  Mr.  Ver-  selves  in  the  playing-fields,  murmured 

ney,  coming  to  the  end  of  his  part,  at  the  giddy  throng,  or  lounged  into 

as  it  were,  and  drawing  a  long  breath,  "  tap,"  and  consoled  themselves  with 

just  to  give  him  himself  the  chance  somniferent  malt.     Perhaps  Uncle 

of  going  on  again  easily,  should  any  Van  uiuaut  that  my  father  was  com- 

flresh  simile  occur  to  him,  "  yes,  I  Ing'  down,  and  woald  want  me  to  | 

shall  eqjoy  it  very  mnch,  and  so,  meiet  him  at  the  station.  **  Was  that 

donbtiess,  will  th^."  it  ?  "  I  asked. 

Daring  Mr.  Vemey's  speech,  I  had      Uncle  Van  elevated  his  apologies 

been  considering  Uncle  Van's  remark  for  eyebrows,  took  off  his  spectacles, 

as  to  ngr  father  sending  ibr  me*  and  and  stared  at  me  blankly. 
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His  coiKluct  was  so  otUl  that  I 
really  began  to  think  the  sooietN'  of 
the  Baa-lambs,  and  the  conipuuiou- 
ship  of  Mr.  Vorne}',  had  had  some 
etlect  on  liis  watery  brain  ;  liad  made 
it  boil,  perhaps,  as  he  seemed  to  be 
steaming  gently,  like  the  outside  of 
a  silver  urn  at  the  first  breath  of  the 
heat  below,  and  was  obliged  to  use  a 
poclrat  handkerchief  to  his  forehead. 
Then  he  replied,  — 

"  He  —  your  fiither — oome  'ere  ? 
0«  no.  Vy  shooldt  he?-  He  oan- 
not." 

Cannot,  uncle 

"  No,  jroa  know  zo  well  as  L  He 
Tonldt  not  go  a^y  now;  he  is  co 
bosy." 

»*ln  the  city?"  I  asked. 
No  —  tat  is  nothing —Cavanter 
toes  all  tat  now ;  it  is  ott,  yery  ott." 
He  meant  odd." 

Ithouglit  it  was  too,  for  we  seemed 
to  be  talking  at  cross  purposes. 

Mr.  Vernes'  referred  to  his  watch. 
We  have,"  said  tlie  last  men- 
tioned gentleman,  only  half  an 
hour  to  walk  to  the  hotel,  to  prepare 
ourselves  lur  the  conviviality  of  wine, 
with  a  libation  of  water — and  soap, 
which  we  sliuulJ  find  at  its  best  in 
the  neighboring  Royal  town,  whence 
this  most  useful  commodity  deriyes 
one  of  its  most  honored  titles." 
Here  he  took  up  his  hat.  "We 
most  not  keep  onr  worshipfbl  Bell* 
weather  Pipkison  and  the  Gregarious 
Lambs  waiting.  Perhaps  Master 
Colvin  would  accompany  us  some 
way  upon  our  road." 

Uncle  Van  appeared  so  embar- 
rassed by  my  questions,  and  so  glad 
to  be  relieved  from  further  conversa- 
tion, that  I  did  not  acquiesce  in  Mr. 
Veme3'*s  suggestion. 

I  accompanied  Ihem  only  as  far  as 
the  V)ounds  in  tliat  direction  would 
permit,  and  for  once,  and  only  for 


once,  I  took  advantage  of  their  exist- 
ence, and  my  uncle's  ignorance  of 
their  unimportance,  to  excuse  myself 
from  going  into  the  town.  As  we 
were  quitting  my  tutor's.  Uncle  Van 
said, — 

"  You  'ave  not  ten  'eart  from  your 
father?  No?" 

"  No.   Nothing  particular.  I  had 
a  letter  three  weeks  ago,  I  think." 

*'Um — ^^kee  —  "  H^  he  made  a 
noise  which  with  any  other  person 
would  have  resulted  in  a  whistle,  ex- 
pressive of  being  utterly  perplexed. 
Uncle  Van's  noise  nearer  resembled 
the  swearing  of  an  angry  kitten  than 
anything  that  I  can  call  to  mind, 
only  without  any  of  tliat  intensity 
which  a  kitten  throws  into  this  pecu- 
liar sound.  But  I  knew  what  it 
meant.    He  was  bothered. 

Tit  he  say  noting?  "  he  presently 
inquired. 

"  Notini?." 

"  Vcrny  ott.  Ten  per'aps  I  am 
wrrrong  to  mention  it.  Ivill  not.  It 
vill  coTue  in  time." 

What  will,  uncle?" 

"Tenews  —  he,  he,  he  —  "  Hero 
he  laugheil  nervously  and  suortinu;ly, 
but  seemed  to  be  putting  himsL-lf 
more  at  his  ease,  as  the  prospect  of 
parting  from  me  grew  less  distant. 

He  Till  sent  for  you,  ant  you  viU 
'ave  a  holiday.  Sholly,^?  I  vill  not 
tell  noting.  Only  your  annt  tought 
tat  you  ^"  here  he  checked  himself  . 
and  laughed — he,  he,  he — I  shall 
not  let  te  eat  out  of  to  back.  Atew." 

««Good-by,  Master  Colvin.  I  shall 
see  you  to-morrow,"  said  Mr.  Ver- 
ney,  waving  his  hand  to  me. 

I  stood  looking  after  them  for  some 
time,  then,  revolving  man^-  things,  I 
walked  slowly  back  towards  Colleire. 
"What  could  I  be  wanted  at  home  for? 
I  felt  I  should  not  l>e  son  v  to  ^tq, 
although  I  was  ei\joying  myself  to 
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tlio  full  at  IIol^  sliadG  ;  which  means 
that  1  was  spending  ni}'  time  and  my 
money  with  small  profit  4o  myself, 
though  I  have  no  doabt  as  to  the 
benefits  which  my  open-handedness 
•  confined  on  the  Holyshadian  trades- 
men, small  and  great.  I  was  rather 
more  my  own  master  at  home  than  at 
school ;  a  state  of  things  which  was, 
I  Ibiind,  reversed  in  the  case  of  most 
l)ovs  of  my  own  age.  Therefore, 
the  prospect  of  a  holiday  in  London^ 
with  the  theatre,  or  perhaps  even  the 
opera,  with  whidi  to  finish  the  day's 
amusements,  was  something  to  boast 
of  to  other  boys,  whose  parents,  being 
less  anxious  than  was  my  Ikther  to 
force  their  manhood  upon  tliera  un- 
reasonably, treated  thcra  at  home 
dimng  the  holiihiys  on  the  principle, 
properly  applied,  that  "  boys  must  be 
boys,"  to  be  dealt  with  accordingly, 
and  not  to  be  allowed  the  license  of 
their  elders.  • 

On  the  evening  in  qneBtion»  I 
should  have  expatiated  to  my  com- 
panions on  the  subject  of  my  prob- 
able leave,  had  I  not  received  a  letter 
from  Austin  Cumberwood,  who  was 
still  abroad,  and  who  had  filled  sev- 
eral sheets  with  a  graphic  account 
of  his  recent  ,  tour,  lie  said  lie  had 
written  to  his  motiier  and  sister  at 
Bingfanrst,  and  had  told  them  that 
they  most  invite  me  for  the  sommer 
vacation,  as  he  was  sure  I  should  tire 
of  London.  He  told  me  about  the 
peasants  of  Brittany,  their  quaint  cus- 
toms, their  ancient  churches,  and  the 
striking  scenes  of  various  religious 
solemnities  he  had  witnessed.  "  I  do 
not  understand  much  of  what  I  see, 
nor,  I  believe,  does  Mr.  Gwynn,  my 
tutor  (an  M.  A.  of  Oxford,  to  whom 
Mr.  Venn  was  charged  to  resign  me 
when  he  left),  though  he  attempts  to 
explain  them  to  me.  I  miss  our  dear 
English  ^Sundays  at  home,  and  the 
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old  church  at  Whiteboys,  where  noth- 
ing is  done  as  Alice  would  have  it. 
I  write  to  tell  her  she  should  be  here 
and  see  what  I  have  seen ;  I  fancy 
she  would  be  less  anxious  for  show 
.and  piettiness  in  church.  Ton  Imow 
I  am  intended  to  be  a  clergyman,  and 
if  I  get  quite  strong  and  well  again,  I 
shall  go  up  to  Oxford  in  another  3'ear. 
I  don't  think,  Cecil,  you  ever  careil 
much  for  these  things.  We  like  much 
in  common,  but  I'm  afraid  that  as 
we  grow  up  we  shan't  see  so  much 
of  one  another.-  Your  letters  have 
been  very  short,  but  I  suppose  you 
have  so  many  amusements,  and  so 
many  friends  at  Helysbade,  that  you 
can  scarcely  spare  time  to  remember 
your  old  story  -  telling  companion. 
Do  you  read  Si-ott  now?  I  do  al- 
ways." And  so  the  letter  went  on. 
Austin  forgot  no  one  of  our  former 
school-fellows  whom  there  might  be 
a  chance  of  my  meeting.  He  would 
be  remembered  to  the  Biffords,  and 
askecf  if  I  bad  seen  Perdval  Eloyd; 
of  whose  going  into  the  army  he  was 
evidently  unaware.  It  was  a  coin- 
cidence, this  letter  of  Austin's,  on 
this  night  when  I  had  seen  Alice, 
without  being  able  to  ^peak  with  her, 
and  had  met  Floyd. 

I  began  a  reply  to  Austin,  but  bed- 
time, and  the  removal  of  the  light, 
put  an  end  to  my  scribbling ;  and  the 
next  morning,  on  my  return  from 
school,  I  received  a  letter  from  my 
father,  briefly  requesting  m^-  presence 
in  town  that  same  afternoon.  I  was 
to  come  read}'  dressed  for  dinner 
which  sounded,  my  tutor  said,  as  if 
they  wanted  to  eat  me),  and  with  a 
portmanteau  supplied  for  a  few  days^ 
stay  in  London. 

A  Holyshadian  obtaining  leave  has 
generally  several  very  important  neo> 
essaries  requiring  bis  instant  atten- 
tion. He  must  see  that  his  goings- 
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home  things,"  his  hat,  his  tie,  his 
gloves,  and  so  furlh,  arc  a  credit  to 
himself  and  his  school.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  a  half  there  is  generally  a  fall- 
ing off  in  tbeae  respects ;  and  there- 
fore, instead  of  Mug  i^Ietogoup 
to  town,  not  only  for  dinner,  bat  for 
the  best  part  of  the  day,  I  was  obliged 
to  pass  part  of  the  forenoon,  and  the 
afternoon,  in  getting  myself  properly 
rigged  oat,  Ibr  this  evidently  very 
exceptional  occasion. 

These  things,  though,  could  not  be 
collected  at  a  moment's  notice,  and 
the  tailor,  who  had  had  certain  indis- 
pensable articles  of  clothing  in  hand 
for  the  past  week,  now  protested  that 
it  was  as  much  as  he  could  do  to 
let  me  have  them  by  four  o'clock. 
Such  was  the  wretched  state  of  my 
wardrobe  (from  my  Loudon  Rotten 
Row  ;nid  Piccadilly  points  of  view), 
that  I  could  not  have  ventured  to 
appear  in  the  metropolis  in  an}'  ordi- 
nary school  suit.  I  was  8ensi1)le  of 
'the  fitness  of  things,  and  so  was  the 
tailor  where  they  were  made. 

Waiting  anxiously  about  Tom 
Jnbb's,  the  tailor's,  and  looking  in 
every  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  inquire 
after  the  state  of  my  trousers,  I  came 
upon  Mr.  Vemeyi  <»  rather  Mr.  Ver^ 
ney  came  upon  me.  He  had  been 
safflBring,  he  said,  all  day  ftom  head- 
ache, owing,  he  fancied,  to  the  Baa- 
lambs having,  on  the  previous  even- 
ing, lighted  candles  rather  earlier 
IMn  was  necessary,  which,  he  ex- 
plained, threw  a  glare  down  upon  his 
eyes  like  the  sun  upon  a  snow-ball, 
and  the  effect  of  which  was  invaria- 
bly to  make  him  very  bilious  next 
day. 

"  Jane,  too,"  he  added,  removing 
his  hat  and  pressing  his  hand  to  his 
forehead,  "  suddenly  took  it  into  her 
head  to  appear  on  the  scene,  and 
when  I  returned  to  my  daughters' 


lodging  last  night,  she  let  me  in. 
We  sat  up  talking  for  some  time, 
which  did  n*t  do  me  any  good.** 

"  Nurse  —  I  mean  Mrs.  Davis  — 
is  down  here?" 

Tes.  I  think  little  JnUe  wrote, 
and  asked  her.  There's  been  some- 
thing going  on,  but  domestic  aflDdrs 
are  seldom  interesting  to  athird  per- 
son.  I  have  Just  stepped  down  here 
in  ftalillment  of  my  promise  to  visit 
the  oollege  to-day.  Perhaps  you 
were  proceeding  to  the  river  when  I 
met  you?" 

I  explained  how  matters  stood  with 
me  ;  and  on  Tom  Jubb's  assurance, 
that,  if  I  came  back  in  two  hours,  he 
would  be  read}'  for  me,  I  accompa- 
nied Mr.  Verney  to  the  raft  where 
our  boat  was  kept,  and  here  we  met 
Carlotta,  Julie,  and  Nurse  Davis, 
about  to  go  out  in  a  waterman's 
wherry.  They  had  a  basket  of  eat- 
ables with  them,  and  were  going  to 
make  a  sort  of  picnic. 

•*  Why,  Master  Cecil,  what  a  man 
you  have  grown,  to  be  sure!"  ex- 
claimed Knrse  Davis,  who  was  only 
a  trifle  stouter  than  heretofore,  with 
the  same  good-natured  brown  fkoe 
that  had  tenderly  bent  over  me  night 
after  night,  years  since,  and  had 
smiled  on  me  with  a  mother's  smile, 
and  taught  me  to  kneel  at  her  knees 
and  pray  for  a  blessing  on  my  ihther. 

"I  suppose,"  she  said,  "you're 
too  big  to  give  me  a  kiss  now  ?  ^' 

Too  big !  not  a  bit  of  it.  There 
was  only  Shiny,  the  boating  cad,  look- 
ing on,  and  Ben  the  boatman ;  but 
there  were  Julie,  Carlotta,  and  Mr. 
Verne}',  and  though  I  blushed  at  the 
notion  of  Master  Cecil  Colvin,  get- 
ting on  in  years,  his  own  master,  and 
a  man  about  town,  stoopini;  to  kiss 
his  old  nurse,  j'et  I  am  glad  to  say 
(not  having  much  good  to  nu  iiiioii 
of  myself  generally j,  that  1  did 
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salute  her  heartily ;  and  what  is 
more,  having  done  it  once,  insisted 
upon  a  repetition  of  the  ceremony. 

*'Go  along,  do!"  she  exclaimed, 
pushing  me  away,  "  he 's  becoming 
quite  obstreperous  1 "  which  highly 
pleased  Mr.  Vernej',  who  otherwise 
seemed  to  be  strangely  out  of  sorts 
with  himself  and  every  one  else.  This 
I  attributed  to  the  Lumbs'  caudles, 
though  I  knew  enough  aboat  Sulky 
Hall  dinnora  and  similar  convivial 
gatiicriiigs  not  to  be  aware  that  a 
mixture  of  cbampagne  cups  and 
other  liqoids  had  perhaps  a  triiie 
more  to  do  with  Mr.  Vemey's  com* 
plaint  than  the  whole  contents  of  the 
largest  chandler's  shop. 

Alter  the  first  greetings,  indeed, 
we  were  all  more  or  less  gloomy. 

Presently  the  reason  became  evi- 
dent, I  was  to  be  treated  as  one  of 
the  family,  and  as  Norse  Davis  would 
have  no  further  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing to  her  brother-in-law,  she  would 
do  it  on  the  spot,  and  have  done 
with  it. 

It  occurred  to  me,  then,  that  Mr. 
Vernev,  having  foreseen  the  outbreak, 
had  craftily'  sheltered  himself  under 
my  mantle  as  it  were.    lie  knew 
Jane  Davis  would  be  only  too  de- 
lighted to  see  me,  and  in  that  emo- 
tion he  saw  his  way  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  more  charitable  frame  of 
mind  with  regard  to  himself  and  his 
niisdoings.  ToMrSaVemeyhewoQld 
not  have  listened ;  before  Mrs.  Davis, 
liis  sister-in-law,  he  was  dnmb.  I 
Ittve  flreqaently  noticed  this  in  fhml- 
lies.  The  nnmairied  sister-in-law  is 
the  peaoe-maker,  the  adviser  of  hus- 
band and  wife,  and  the  best  friend 
of  the  children.   The  sort  of  divinity 
that,  as  Shakespeare  says,  "doth 
hedge  a  king,"  seems  to  envelop 
the  person  of  a  sister-in-law.  I 
never  knew  an  instance  where  this 


relative  by  marriage  was  in  the 
wrong.  Mr.  Verney,  away  from 
Frampton's  Court,  with  the  fragrance 
of  the  Baa-lambs'  tobacco-pasturage 
still  pervading  his  coat  and  hair,  at  • 
once  unplea.suntl>*  self-conscious  and 
very  bilious,  could  onl}'  hold  up  his 
hand  in  the  dock,  plead  guilt}',  and 
beg  to  be  dismissed,  with  only  a 
claret  stain  on  his  shirt  front,  and  a 
gentle  reprimand. 

Bat,  not  for  the  first  tlme>  in  his 
career,  Mr.  Verney  was  on  a  false 
scent.  Conscience  had  made  a  thor- 
ough coward  of  him  for  the  moment ; 
and  as  he  sat  in  the  cool  shadow  of 
a  bush,  watching  the  vain  efforts  of 
the  boat  to  escape  from  its  moorings 
(we  were  landed  in  a  creek  running 
into  one  of  the  little  eyots  off  the 
Thames),  he  had  very  little  antici- 
pation of  what  vials  of  wrath  were 
about  to  be  emptied  out  on  his  aching 
head.  Not  a  word  about  the  Lambs, 
but  on  a  subject  which,  as  it  con- 
cerned the  present  and  future  welfare 
of  his  family,  and  especially  of  little 
Julie,  was  no  less  interesting  to  me 
to  listen  to,  than  it  was  ab:iolutely 
necessary  for  him  to  hear. 

Without  more  preface  than  might 
be  conveyed  by  her  decided  wa^'  of 
talking,  Nurse  Davis,  after  eating 
some  pickkd  salmon,  spread  on  a 
slice  of  bread  and  butter,  and  taking 
the  slightest  taste  of  some  corrective 
mixture  out  of  a  stonsi  bottle,  oom- 
menced  emphatically,  — 

"  WiUiauL- 

Carlotta  and  Julie  looked  up  from 
their  plates,  frightened ;  so  did  t. 

As  for  Mr.  Verney,  he  seemed  so 
scared  at  being  thus  addressed,  that 
he  positively  looked  about  as  if  to 
ascertain  whence  the  voice  had  come, 
it  being  impossible  for  him  to  realize 
the  fact  of  any  one  styling  him  "  Wil- 
liam," after  so  many  years  of  happi- 
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ness  as  Charles  Mortimer.  I  fancy 
lie  still  hoped  that  his  sister-in-law 
might  by  chanro  he  addressing  her- 
self to  the  boatman. 

Nurse  Davis  having  produced  this 
effect,  spoke  again,  and  this  time 
there  was  do  question  about  it ;  she 
looked  straight  at  Mr.  Yemey  (the 
boatman  had  wandered  away  to  search 
for  nothing  in  particular,  and  observe 
the  stream,  which  was  a  delicacy  on 
his  part  hardly  to  be  expected  of  him 
at  eighteen  pence  an  hour),  and 
said, — 

William,  I  have  something  to 
speak  to  3'ou  about,  and  for  once  I 
beg  you  '11  not  talk  but  attend.  If 
you  don't,  it  may  be  the  worse  for 
you,  and  them  as  are  your  own  flesh 
and  blood." 

"NVc  were  all  attention :  Julie  sit- 
ting next  to  me,  pale ;  Carlotta 
flushed.  Their  father  held  his  breath, 
and  stared  from  me  to  the  others. 

What  is  it  about,  Jane?"  he 
gasped. 

"It's  about  your  girls,  William. 
It  *8  time  to  speak." 

Do  you  mind  ealliug  me  Charles  ?" 
he  asked,  humbly.  • 

«No,Idon't.  I'UcaUyottCharles. 
Only  I  think,  as  William,  you're 
yourself,  with  sense  about  you,  and 
as  Charles  Mortimer  you  ain't.  Bat 
yon 've  woke  up  now,  and  are  likely 
to  mind  what  I'm  going  to  say." 

.Mr.  Veraey  raised  his  eyebrows 
and  waved  his  hand  with  as  little  of 
his  usual  majesty  as  I  had  ever  seen 
him  reduced  to. 

He  wan  evidently  at  a  loss  to  know 
on  what  charge  he  had  been  thus  sol- 
emnly arraigned. 

Not  to  keep  him  longer  in  sus- 
jiense.  Nurse  Davis  proceeded  with 
what  ought  to  have  been  his  iudiet- 
nient,  but  which  turned  out  to  be  his 
sentence,  his  case  having  beeu  pre- 


viously heard,  and  a  verdict  arrived 
at  in  his  absence. 

Both  Carlotta  and  Julie  seemed 
somewhat  embarrassed,  as  their  auut 
commenced  her  harangue. 

CHAPTER  ZXY. 

KURSE  DAVIS'S  CH.UIGE  —  MR.  VERNEY 
ARRAIGNED —  JULIE  ANH  LOTTIE  — 
A  BIT  OF  NURSE  DAVIs's  MIND  — ilR. 

Floyd's  rKoposmoN,  now  i:eceiv- 

ED  UU.HT  AND  WRONG  INSTINCTS 

  MR.   VKRNEY's   views         I  ST.UJT 

FOR  UOM£  —  TUE  JOURNEY  TO  TOMTN. 

*'  Charles,"  nurse  commenced  ; 
whereat  Mr.  Verne3',  hearin  j:  himself 
thus  professionally  styled,  already 
appeared  to  be  considerably  relieved ; 
*'  1  don't  often  interfere  in  any  fam- 
ily matters  whatever,  whether  yours 
or  any  one  else's." 

Mr.  Vcrney  bowed  acquiescence, 
and  evidently  wondered  more  than 
ever  what  on  earth  was  e(jmin;x  next. 

"  When  mv  sister  and  you  had  a 
tiff,  years  aufone  now,  al)out  a  su)> 
ject  which  t.hall  be  nameless  before 
present  company,  no  one  to  be  ex- 
cepted in  this  present  instance — 
Nurse  Davis  interpolated  this  remark 
under  the  oppressive  consciousness 
of  there  being  a  proverb  somewhere 
about  which  she  had  somehow  fhiled 
to  introduce  correctly  — >  I  made  it 
up  atween  man  and  wife,  as  I  would 
ha'  done,  if  I'd  ha'  been  asked,  be> 
tween  any  two  others,  as  I  should  be 
loth  to  see  quarrelling ;  and  now  and 
then  I've  set  you  right  when  you 
was  wrong,  and  done  the  same  b}' 
Letty  too,  and  with  a  little  sweet  oil 
for  local  irritation,  applied  when 
required,  I've  on  oeeasion  made 
things  go  a  bit  smooth  and  comfort- 
able for  all  parties.  I  don't  mean  to 
say  as  you've  luid  eiuictly  on  easy 
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lift  of  it  altogether,  as  who  has,  I  *d 
like  to  know?  and  I  don*t  mean  to 
tay  as  jou  have  n*t  had  difficulties  to 
oontend  with  not  of  yonr  own  mak- 
ing; hat  BO  far  jon've  done  well, 
and  your  girls  are  getting  on  well  in 
the  station  as  you 've  seen  fit  to  call 
*em  to,  though  wliether  better  might 
not  have  been  done  I 'm  not  alto- 
gether so  sure ;  and  at  all  events  it's 
small  matter  now,  when  they're  so 
far  on  the  road." 

"  I  have  (lone  all  I  could  for  them," 
Mr.  Vi  rney  begun,  but  JSurse  pavis 
cut  him  short. 

"  Let  me  go  on  and  finish." 

Mr  Vorney  bowed. 

**  You 've  been  fortunate  in  getting 
them  on.  Beatrice  is  provided  for, 
at  least  so  you  say — •* 

"  So  I  nnderstand.**  interposed  Mr. 
Temej.  "  We  seldom  see  her."  Mr. 
Verney  was  gradually  reviving,  as  it 
became  more  and  more  evident  that 
he  was  not  brought  up  to  receive 
judgment  on  any  Bacchanalian  charge 
connected  with  tlie  Baa-lamb  festiv- 

**WeU/'  continued  Nurse  Davis, 
*^ she's  provided  for  by  Mons.  Nem- 
myran^,  or  whatever  his  name  is," 
she  added,  in  order  by  anticipating 
correction  to  prevent  interniption ; 

and  I  sincerel}'  hope  it  will  turn 
out  well,  though  for  my  part  I'd 
rather  not  have  trusted  her  to  for- 
oigiicr^  —  but  that 's  done,  and  she  *8 
getting  on  in  her  profession — and 
what  1  've  to  say  is  about  these  two 
here,  Lottie  and  little  Ju,  whom  you 
seem  inclined,  Charles,  to  let  take 
fheir  chance  in  life,  bap-hazard,  any- 
how, the  good  with  the  bad,  add  they 
to  pick  and  choose  fbr  themselves." 

Aont !  **  cried  Carlotta,  blushing, 
yet  impatiently  shaking  her  hand  free 
from  Jolie,  who  had  taken  it  im^ 
ploringly. 
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I  looked  from  one  to  the  other, 
with  a  kuid  of  guilty  feeling  stealing 
over  me,  which,  had  I  seen  so  much 
as  jB  tear  trickling  down  Julie's  cheek, 
would  have  resulted  in  weeping. 
There  being  at  the  moment  no  de- 
muid  upon  this  expression  of  my 
sympathy,  my  attention  became  fixed 
on  a  party  of  flies  executing  an  in- 
tricate quadrille  fiiz:nro  about  Mr. 
Veru<'v's  head.  One  of  these  insects 
I  noticed  occasionally  sat  out,  as 
dancers  terra  it,  and  rested  on  Mr. 
Verney 's  brow,  thus  momentarily 
diverting  his  attention  from  the  sub- 
ject in  hand,  and  relaxing  his  ner- 
vous tension. 

"  You  have  let  these  two  girls  come 
down  here  alone,  and  neither  you  nor 
their  mother  has  ever  been  down  to 
stay  with  them,  or  even  to  look  after 
theot  You'll  say  you  conld n't,  and 
that  Letty  could  n*t.  And  I  say  you 
could — that 's  my  answer  "  —  here 
Mr.  Verney  missed  one  of  his  tor- 
mentors, and  hit  his  forehead — 
"and  \t  you  couldn't,  then  you 
oughtn't  to  ha'  let  'em  borne  here, 
two  young,  good-looking,  simple 
girls  like  this,  without  sending  to  me, 
and  if  I  could  n't  lia'  managed  it, 
then  you  oughtn't  to  ha*  let  'em 
come  at  all.    There  !  " 

She  threw  down  her  "  There  I  "  as 
though  it  had  been  a  champion's 
gauntlet.  Finding  that  her  l>rothcr- 
in-law  evinced,  as  ^-et,  no  disposition 
to  take  it  up,  she,  having  become  un- 
comfortablv  heated  with  her  dis- 
course,  shook  her  bonnet-strings 
loose,  and  after  a  brief  but  general 
ruffling  of  her  plumage,  thus  con- 
tinned: — 

"There's  a  regiment  quartered 
here,  Charles,  or  some  part  of  it  — 
how  mnch  ain't  no  matter  —  and  the 
young  officers  — ^  and  you  know  what 
that  means,  Charles — natundly  find 
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the  tlieayter  very  amiuin'  in  the 
eTenin' ;  aiicl  where 's  llie  young  girl 

that  don't  like  being  flattered  and 
made  a  fool  of?  Carlotta,  m}*  dear," 
she  addressed  her  elder  niece,  who 
seemed  to  be  nearly  as  'nucli  surprised 
as  Mr.  Verney  himself  at  the  turn 
the  lecture  was  taking,  and  far  less 
able  to  control  herself,  it 's  for  your 
good  I 'm  speakiiig,  or  I  should  n't 
say  oat  what  I  have  to  say,  and  what 
has  to  be  said  had  better  be  said  oat 
once  and  for  all  and  have  done  with 
it.  It  'a  not  your  fault  if  you  listened 
to  a  parcel  of  nonsense  wliieli  n  <;en- 
tleman,  —  and  he  ought  to  luive  found 
something  belter  to  do,  I  think,  and 
I  onl}'  wish  he  could  hear  me  —  "  she 
added,  raising  her  voice,  apparently 
under  the  impression  that  the  object 
of  her  indignation  mightn't  per- 
haps be  so  very  fiur  off  after  all,  there 
was  no  Imowing  these  snakes  in  the 
grass,  they  were  so  cunning, — "  I 'd 
let  him  have  a  bit  of  my  mind,  and 
welcome.  Of  course,  Lottie,  you 
thought  yourself  all  that  Sir  Fred- 
erick Skdcn  chose  to  tell  you  you 
were." 

^^Joliel"  here  impetuously  broke 
in  Carlotta,  her  eyes  Hashing,  and 
turning  on  her  sister,  '*this  ia  too 
bad.   Yoa  *ve  told  aunt  this." 

I  have,.  Lottie  dear,"  answered 
Julie,  calmly. 

'*  I  don't  thank  you  to  meddle 
witli  my  affairs,"  Carlotta  went  on, 
•  excitedly.    "  I  don  t  tell  of  you. 
And  it's  not  trne,  yoa  know  it  isn't. 
It'sashamel  It's— it's--" 

Uer  passion  had  been  most  violent 
for  a  second,  and  had  utterly  scared 
Mr.  Verney,  who  witnessed  such  an 
ebullition  as  this  for  the  first  time; 
domestic  broils  having  generally 
taken  place  in  his  absenee.  Now 
she  burst  into  a  fit  of  ahiKtst  hyster- 
ical sobbing,  and  thiew  herself  on 


the  grass.  Jolie  was  kneeling  by 
her  side  in  an  Instant,  bathli^  her 

temples  with  eau-de-cologne  from  her 

little  scent-bottle. 

"  Dear  Lottie,"  she  whispered,  "  I 
only  acted  as  I  thought  was  right 
and  best." 

"  You  did  u't ! "  sobbed  Carlotta. 
"  Don't  touch  me  1 "  and  she  pushed 
her  away.  Jolie  sat  down,  waiting 
patiently. 

Now,"  said  Norse  Davis,  qoietly, 
to  Mr.  Vem^,  ^  you  have  seen,  and 
can  judge  for  yourself." 

Now  this,  at  that  particular  mo- 
ment, was  the  one  thing  of  all  others 
that  Mr.  Verney  was  totally  unalile 
to  do.  lie  was  iucapacitalcd  fur 
action;  he  couldn't  lift  his  hand  to 
ally.  He  waa  as  dazed  as  if  be  had 
jost  been  shot  oat  of  a  balloon  into 
a  new  world.  A  wasp  on  his  knee 
aroused  him.  I  believe  that,  but  for 
the  insects,  which  were  certainly 
very  troublesome,  Mr.  Verney  wouM 
have  lain  down,  put  his  face  under 
his  pocket  handkerchief,  slept  on 
the  affair,  and  awoke  to  let  matters 
right  tiiemselves  as  best  they  could. 
Bot  Norse  Davis  was  on  the  spot  as 
well  as  the  flies,  and  BIr.  Verney  was 
not  allowed  time  for  deliberation. 
He  clearly  felt  that  now  was  the  op- 
portunity for  his  appearing  in  the 
character  of  a  venerable  and  highly 
moral  parent,  and  to  speak  with  a 
dignified  gravit}'  befitting  the  occa- 
sion. It  was  probably  with  some 
idea  of  this  kind,  and  as  a  jnotection 
against  any  interraption  on  the  part 
of  the  flies,  that  he  pot  on  his  hat* 
fitting  it  caieAilly  to  hia  head,  as 
tfaoogh  it  were  a  new  one,  and  then 
with  a  deft  shake  giving  it  that 
pecidiarly  knowing  cock,  which  of 
itself  would  have  been  sufTleient  to 
have  destroyed  the  influence  of  the 
most  suiutly  patriarch. 
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am  really  most  pained  and 
grieved/'  be  oommenced,  ^'at  what 
has  Just  come  to  my  ears.  Your 
mother  was  able  to  take  care  of  her- 
self when  she  was  a  girl,  anil  playing 
tlie  lead  in  the  Northern  Circuit,  with 
a  i)air  of  e^'cs,  not  unlike  Carlotta's 
now,  which  went  right  through  you 
like  a  brad-awl,  and  such  a  style,  and 
such  a  lirra  and  beautifully  rounded 
leg,  —  which  she  displayed  with  the 
most  peileet  mo<lesty  and  the  utmost 
grace,  when  she  plac  ed  Rosalind  in 
*A8  You  Like  It/  and  Viola  In 
*  Twefth  Night/ —  that  when  she  first 
walked  on,  like  an  Amason  among 
the  pigmies,  and  came  down « to  the 
flote,  the  oondaotor  of  the  orchestra, 
a  very  sensible  little  fellow  of  the 
name  of  Jackson, — PafQr  Jackson, 
we  need  to  call  him, — was  so  com- 
pletely electrified  by  her  appearance, 
that  he  gave  one  shriek,  threw  op  his 
bow,  and  tumbled  off  his  se&t  in  a 
wsti  of  ecstasy.  Lsetitia  pitied  him, 
for  he  was  ill  fin*  weeks  afterwards; 
but  when  Jackson  —  Puffy  Jackson — 
recovered  his  equilibrium,  and  reason 
once  more  renu.ned  her  scat  in  his 
bruiu,  and  he  his  in  the  orchestra,  we 
were  married.** 

"Well/*  said  Nurse  Davisi,  "I 
don't  SCO  what  that's  got  to  do  with 
Lottie  and  Julie." 

"  Excuse  rne,  Jane,"  returned  Mr. 
Veruoy,  deprecating  the  interruption, 
latl  showing  signs  of  having  per- 
fectly  recovered  from  his  recent 
ihock.  Excuse  me.  I  was  going 
to  say  that  their  mother  had  admirers 
everywhere.  She  was  always  called 
ia  the  bills  by  her  maiden  name,  and 
I  had  to  explain,  with  the  most 
tboroogh  politeness  and  good  breed- 
ing,  to  several  gentlemen,  that  the 
talented  young  actress,  at  whose  feet 
they  were  rMdy  to  pour  out  their 
chc^oest  flowers  and  jewelry,  was  my 


wife ;  but  she  had  offers  from,  well, 
I 'm  afVaid  to  say  how  many  of  the 
nobility  and  gentrj',  and  might  have 
been  a  duchess  now,  had  she  not 
prefeiTcd  plain  Charles  Mortimer 
V'erney, —  with  a  head,  mind  yon,  on 
his  shoulders,  —  to  all  the  brilliant 
coronets  that .  might  have  adorned 
her  brow." 

"Sladen  has  given  me  a  ring," 
blurted  out  Lottie.  "  He  said  it  was 
because  he  thought  so  much  of  my 
acting,  aa  Leyolin,  in  the  Idiot  of 
the  Glen/ 

^  You  should  not  have  kept  it," 
said  Nurse  Davis,  decidedly.  She 
had  not  had  much  experience  per- 
haps, but  she  felt  she  was  right. 

'*W]iy  not?"  asked  Mr.  Vemey, 
to  whom  a  ring  was  a  ring.  "  Why 
not?  If  a  gentleman  entertains  a 
high  admiration  for  the  work,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  of  an  artist,  why 
shouldn't  he  testify  it  by  a  present? 
And  why  should  the  artist  return  it? 
No,  I  do  not  see  it.  I  remember 
when  I  plaj-ed  Mercutio  for  the  first 
time  at  Melbourne,  Australia,  all 
health  and  fervor,  with  a  wide,  open 
shirt  front,  a  pink  silk  fall,  ami  a 
property  pin  that  shone  with  the 
brilliancy'  of  the  genuine  article,  a 
lady  sent  me,  the  very  next  day,  a 
massive  gold  ring  with  a  diamon*!  in 
the  centre,  like  a  dew-drop  on  Ji  but- 
tercup, expressing,  in  a  neatly  turned 
note,  written  in  a  gentlewoman's 
hand, — none  of  your  pothooks  and 
hangers,  begad,— the  great  gratifica- 
tion she  had  experienced,  and  — ** 

"  You  returned  the  present?"  asked 
Nurse  Davis. 

No,  I  did  not." 

**It  was  very  indelicate  on  the 
part  of  the  lady,  whoever  she  was, 
that's  all  I*vo  to  saj*,"  observed 
Nurse  Davis;  "but  we're  uPt  here 
to  talk  about  what  you  did  in  Ana- 
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tralia,  and  the  less  of  that  said  the  him  that  I  had  only  asked  him  these 

better  —  "  questions  so  tlmt  I  mifrht  iudgo  of 

*' My  dear  Jane,"  interposed  Mr.  his  sincerit}-,  and  that  I  had  never 
Verney,  hut  with  apparently  decreas-  for  one  moment  any  idea  of  accept- 
ing conlidence.  ing  his  otfer,  as  I  was  too  youivj  to 

"Never  mind  that  nov\'*  contin-  know  my  own  raind.    He  told  me  he 

ued  his  sister-in-law,  enii)liatieally  ;  spoke  by  your  permission,"  she  said 

•*  that's  done  with  and  gone    I  want  turning  to  her  father,  who  had  fi\)- 

to  hear  what  you  know  of  Mr.  Floyd,  peared  very  uncomfortable  during 

in  London,  and  what  he 's  said  to  Julie's  speech,  '■^  and  I  begged  him 

you  about  Juiie ;  for  she  wrote  to  never  to  mention  the  snbject  to  me 

me  phieilj  about  henelfy  and  most  again.  I  leamt  from  him  that  Sir 

about  Lottie  I  Ve  learned  afterwards.  Frederick  Sladen  was  engaged  to  be 

K6w.'^  ^  married  to  the  yoong  lady  we  saw  at 

Thus  interrogated,  Mr.  Verney  le-  Ringhurst'—  yon  remember,  ftlher, 

plied !  —  don't  you  ?  " 

Mr.  Floyd  celled  on  me  at  *  The     "AUcoComberwood,''  I  said,  pnmd 

Portico.'  He  said  he'd  taken  a  fancy  of  assisting  at  so  important  a  di8> 

to  Julie ;  that  he  was  probably  going  eussion. 

abroad  on  foreign  service,  and  in  his      "  I  saw  him  for  a  few  minutes  last 

absence  would  I  allow  her  to  be  edu*  night  at  the  theatre,"  said  Jtilie, 

cated  and  brought  up  at  his  expense,  firing  up,  "  and  I  gave  him  some- 

so  that  when  he  came  back,  or  at  all  thing  that  he  will  not  forget  in  a 

events  uf^or  two  or  three  years,  he  hurry.    He  won't  como  ]>r('t<  nding 

might  make  her  his  wife."  to  make  love  again  and  so  glad  to 

"He  said  this,  did  he?"  said  Nurse  take  tea  with  us,  I  '11  be  bound." 
Davis,  nodding.  Lottie  was  silent.    Julif  had  been 

"Yes,"  answered  Mr.  Verne}*.  "He  so  entirely  the  little  inothor,  had 

seemed  to  be  quite  in  earnest.    He  shown  herself  so  prudent,  so  good, 

will  be  a  baronet  one  day."  so  strong  for  herself  and  others  un- 

•*What  did  you  reply,  father?"  der  temptation, 
asked  Julie.  You  recollect,"  Julie  went  on 

"Well,"  answered  Mr.  Verney,  quietly,  addressing  her  fhther,  but 

looldng  as  wise  as  he  possibly  could,  evidently  for  her  sister's  benefit, 

"I  ssid— I  said ^ we'd  see  about  "you  recollect  the  Bhrkets  who  used 

it."  to  be  in  Frampton's.  The  four  girls 

"Mr.  Floyd  told  me  this,"  said  were  in  the  iMdiet  at  Covent  Garden, 

Julie,  in  a  low  voice.  "  I  asked  him  and  were  all  so  dirty  and  so  untidy 

whether,  supposing  I  had  such  an  at  home.  I  remember  one  after  the 

education  as  he  meant,  he  really  other  th^  ootming  out  in  such 

thought.  I  could  be  his  wife?   He  dresses ;  and  when  I  walked  up  to 

answered  that  he  loved  me  very  Madame  Glissande's  with  Lottie,  1  . 

much ;  tliat  he  had  done  so  since  the  saw  two  of  them.  Loo  and  Fanny  : 

first  moment  he  saw  me  ;  that  during  Birket,  in  a  caniage  and  pair,  with  a 

his  father's  life-time  there  might  be  coachman  with  a  cockade,  and  we 

some  difliculty  — '  as  to  your  marry-  thought  it  so  grand." 
ing  mo?'  T  asked  —  and  he  rei)lied,       "Ah!"  said  Mr.  Vernoy,  shaking 

with  iicsitation,  *■  Yes.'   I  then  told  his  head  seriously,  "  they  were  a  bad 
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lot.  But  they  hadn't  got  a  father  Mr.  Verne}',  who  soon  entered,  in 
and  mother  who  could  look  after  an  affable  and  slightly  patronizing 
them  as  yoQ  have."*  manner,  into  conversation  with  the 

(« Very  good  "  said  Nurse,  coming  fonr  strangers  sharing  oar  compart- 
to  the  practical  point  of  all  this  con-  ment.  Thoogb  at  the  time  much 
versation,  then  let  it  be  understood,  occupied  with  my  own  wonderings,  I 
Charles,  that  when  they  go  in  the  remember  noticing  the  apparent  ease 
country  again,  their  mother  goes  with  with  which  Mr.  Verney  opened  up 
them  if  you  can't;  and  if  neither  of  such  general  subjects  as  the  stnte  of 
you  can  manage  it,  then  they  must  the  country  and  the  crops,  the  proba- 
have  their  en<(agement  in  town."         bilities  of  the  weather,  and  the  ad- 

"  There 's  the  dhSculty,"  observed  vantages  of  being  a  Ilolyshadian. 
Mr.  Verney.  Somebody  looked  up  from  hi^  book 

Is  it  ?  Well,  then,  when  they  're  to  ask  him  if  he  had  been  brought  up 
out  of  an  engagement,  they  can  come  at  Holyshade ;  whereu^n  Mr.  Yep- 
to  me.  I'm  saving  up  a  Ut,  my  unadmitted  that  he  himself  bed 
dears,"  said  Nurse  Davis,  and  it's  not,**  as  though  he  wished  it  to  be 
all  for  you  and  yours,  as  I  *ve  none  convej'ed,  that,  having  been  unable 
of  my  own,  and  I  think  it  proper  to  to  go  himself,  ho  had  sent  a  substi- 
tell  3-ou  this,"  with  a  look  at  Mr.  tute,  and  had  been  educated  by  dep- 
Verney,  who  waved  his  right  hand,  uty.  However,  Mr.  Verney's  inter- 
and  shut  his  eyes,  as  thougli  to  inti-  rogator  witii  the  book  was  not,  from 
mate  that,  personally,  he  could  have  that  time  forth,  allowed  to  renew  its 
no  sort  of  interest  in  this  financial  perusal.  Mr,  .Verney  fixed  him, 
statement,  but  thought  tbat  possibly  talked  bim  down  on  education,  al- 
the  younger  ones  might,  *'Jast  to  lowing  him  to  say  just  so  much  as 
show  yon  that  3'ou  won't  be  in  want,  sorred  Mr.  Verney  for  a  text,  where- 
even  though  things  should  not  go  on  he  went  to  work  and  \slid,  natu- 
altogether  so  well  as  one  could  wish  rally  into  questions  of  elocution  as 
in  this  hap-hozarding  sort  of  profes-  a  part  of  the  educational  system; 
sion."  thence  into  the  drama,  theoretically, 

Becoming  at  this  point  anxious  then  into  it  practically,  fmally  intro- 
about  ray  clothes  at  the  tailor's  and  duciug  himself  and  family  to  his 
about  my  own  domestic  affairs  gen-  audience,  descanting  upon  the  genius 
erally,  I  interrupted  the  debate  to  of  his  eldest  daughter,  whose  play 
observe,  that  I  now  must  return  as  some  Iiondon  manager  would  no 
quickly  as  possible,  so  as  to  catch  doubt  soon  produce ;  bringing  me 
the  train  without  showing  myself  at  in,  too,  occasionally  upon  collateral 
my  tutor's.      '  issues,  giving  my  name,  address. 

It  was  arranged  that  Nurse  Davis  prospects,  and  present  position  of 
should  stop  there  that  night,  and  that  my  father,  with  whom,  Mr.  Verney 
Mr.  Verney  should  accompany  me  to  seemed  to  imply,  lie  was  him.^elf  re- 
town,  wi  lit  her  he  was  summoned  by  motely  connected, 
his  professional  duties.  We  smoked  all  the  way,  and  I 

My  tailor  was  falthfbl  to  his  prom-  fancy  I  remember  offering  one  of  our 
ise,  and  within  iMs  than  two  hours  I  fellow-travellers  a  cigar.  I  don't 
was  on  my  way  to  London,  being  think  I  cared  much  about  the  taste 
entertained,  during  the  journey,  by  of  tobacco,  but  itwa8afiree,indepen- 
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dont,  and  manly  sort  of  thing  to  do, 
and  it  kept  up  the  Holyshadian  char- 
acter. 

"  There,"  said  Mr.  Verney,  on  de- 
scending at  the  terminus,  "we've 
passed  a  very  pleasant  three  (jnarters 
of  an  hour,  —  cheerful  companions, 
and  an  interchange  of  the  amenities 
to  beguile  the  journew  That  gen- 
tleman in  the  corner  appeared  to  be 
possessed  of  considerable  informa- 
tion." 

Mr.tVeraey  most  have  judged  of 
this  the  shEe  of  the  book.  The 
poor  man  ha^  begun  by  asking  a  few 
questions  at  starting,  but  had  not  had 
an  opportonitj  of  nttering  a  syllable 
when  onoe  llr.  Vemej  had  fhurly 
conunenced;  and,  Indeed,  none  of 
his  audience  stood  a  chance  of  throw* 
ing  in  a  word,  unless  one  among  them 
was  showing  signs  of  weariness,  when 
he  was  at  once  appealed  to  by  Mr. 
Verney,  and  his  answer  cut  short  and 
twisted  into  the  thread  of  Mr.  Ver- 
ncy*s  conversation,  which  thereupon 
ran  on  again  with  fresh  vigor. 

Our  roads  lie  in  different  ways," 
said  Mr.  Verne\-,  wishing  me  good- 
bye, "  but  we  shall  meet  anon." 

He  shook  my  hand  stretched  out 
to  him  iVom  the  cab  window,  as  I 
vf&a  starting  from  the  station. 

CIIArrER  XXVI. 

ABinVAL  AT  HOME  FAMILIAR  FACES 

 TUE  POKTUAIT  —  THE  MEETING  IN 

THE    STUDV  —  THE  SIGNATURES  

BLISSFUL  IGNOHANCE  THE  PIUk  ES- 

SIUN    TO    DINNER  CHR<»NI(LE  UF 

THE  GUESTS  —  THE  CAVANDER  IN- 
TEREST MRS.    CLYM  ASTONISHED 

BY    ME  SHE    ASTONISHES    ME  IN 

RETURN  —  A  GREAT  GRIEF  A  LAST 

CHAKCE  —  THE  PORTRAIT  AGAIN. 

It  was  more  than  half-past  six  when 
I  reached  home.   As  I  had  expected, 


there  were  all  the  signs  of  a  laige 
dinner  party  ;  a  much  larger  one  than 
an}'  at  which  I  had  as  yet  been  pres- 
ent. My  father  was  evidently  con- 
sidering me  as  having  l)ecomi'  much 
more  of  a  man  than  formerly,  and  I 
felt  gratiiled  at  the  implied  complin 
ment. 

There  was,  after  all,  something 
"jolly"  (this  was  then  our  Ilolysha- 
dian  word)  in  being  summoned  for 
such  a  festivity.  Besides,  I  should 
perhaps  go  to  the  opera  the  follow* 
Ing  evening,  and  not  hack  to  sdiool 
again  for  three  days. 

In  the  hall  there  were  our  own 
servants,  and  many  new  fhoes  sbui- 
ing  with  recent  soap,  and  represent> 
ing  respectability  and  gayety,  in 
their  clerical  white  ties,  and  seconds 
hand  white  waistcoats.  There  wts 
a  stir  on  my  arrival,  and  our  brave 
Pemdale  (a  butler  wlio  had  the  air 
of  a  retired  corporal  of  tlio  Life 
Guards  with  his  mustache  ol!" — not 
altogether  unlike  the  cook's  cou«in 
in  uniform  who  U8e<l  to  api)huid  luy 
performances  of  Der  Freischutz)  wel- 
comed rae  with  much  impressiveness, 
informing  me  that  my  room  was  all 
ready,  and  I 'd  better  get  dressed  at 
once,  as  dinner  was  to  be  on  table  in 
half  an  hoar. 

"Sir  John,"  he  added,  "is  en- 
gaged just  now.  You  were  ex- 
pected before  this.  Master  CedL" 

I  ran  up  the  hiick  stairs,  so  as  to 
avoid  some  ladies,  with  whose  bril- 
liant toilettes  my  rumpled  hair, 
dusty  boots,  and  grimy  haqds  (the 
effect  of  travelling  by  train)  would 
not,  I  felt,  be  at  all  in  Iceeping.  Be- 
sides, I  <lid  not  want  strangers  to  be 
asking  "Who's  that  boy?"  in  our 
own  house.  As  for  ladies,  at  that 
time  of  my  life,  unless  with  true  Col- 
vin  impetuosity  I  fell  in  love  with 
them,  no  matter  wliat  their  age,  I  pre- 
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*eiTeJ,  in  a  nide,  shy,  hobbledehoy-  have  come  up  earlier?   Ilarl  Dr. 

(sh  way,  their  room  to  their  company  ;  Courtly,  or  m}'  tutor,  heard  of  ray 

ami  in  this  instance,  had  I  met  Aunt  remaining  at  Ilol^'sluule,  and  avoid- 

Clyra  on  the  staircase,  her  nose  woukl  ing  school  when  I  was  supposod  to 

have  detected  the  tobacco  (it  had  set-  have  gone  away  on  leave?  and  liad  I 

tletl  upon  me  as  if  I  had  ])een  bath-  been  sent  lor  by  special  messenger 

ing  in  it,  and  I  was  haunted  by  it  —  perhaps   Fiddes,   Dr.  Courth''s 

myself),  and  she  would  have  made  own  body-servant,  had  been  charged 

the  commencement  of  my  holiday  a  with  the  mission?    If  so,  this  was 

Uttle  unpleasant.  serious,  and  —  but  here  my  imagina- 

In  order  to  free  mj'self  entirely  tion  failed  me.    It  never  could  be 

ftom  the  tobacco,  I  had  recourse  to  that  the  murder  of  the  swan  bad 

ny  fathei^s  draMing-caee.  I  stole  cropped  up  again  1  tmpoasible.  The 

into  his  room.  It  wu  on  his  table,  daylight  hind  now  been  ezdnded,  and 

I  took  oat  the  eaa-de-cologne  bottle,  on  entering  what  was  called  the  stody 

tnd,  as  I  tnmed,  I  found  myself  (a  small  room  at  the  back  fitted  up 

under  the  sweet  influence  of  my  with  some  nearly  empty  book-sheWes, 

mother's  eyes,  as  they  seemed  to  a  writing-table,  and  a  few  chairs),  I 

legard  me  ftom  the  plctnre  oyer  the  found  several  gentlemen  gathered 

mantel-piece.  I  have  before  aUuded  round  the  table,  apparently  deeply 

to  the  effect  of  this  portrait  on  me.  engaged  in  examining,  by  the  aid  of 

This  night  it  had  a  mysterious  attrac-  a  couple  of  wax  candles,  some  object 

tion  for  me,  for  whidi  I  was  utterly  of  interest  laid  out  before  them, 

unable  to  account   It  was  with  At  first  I  did  not  see  my  father, 

difficulty  I  withdrew  mj-self  from  its  who  was  leaning  over  the  shoulder 

influence.    I  crept  from  the  room,  as  of  an  old  prontleman  8eate<l  at  the 

though  r  arful  of  waking  a  sleeping  table.    My  uncle  Herbert  Pritchard 

pcrsoii  and  found  myself  murmuring  was  the  first  to  observe  my  presence, 

softly,    Dear  Mother,"  as  on  quit-  and  announce  me.    I  was  ahvaj's 

tino^  the  apartment   I  gazed  onfe  glad  to  see  Uncle  Ili'rbert,  and  T  felt 

again,  with  a  yearning  heart,  upon  that  if  I  had  been  sununoned  to  re- 

her  picture.  ceive  a  lecture  (once  more  it  occurred 

In  another   five  minutes   I  had  to  me  that  it  might  be  the  old  charge 

finished    dressing,    and    Pemdale,  about  the  sw^ans  turning  up  in  Lon- 

knocking  at  the  door,  summoned  me  don  alter  a  twelve  months*  oblivion), 

to  attend  my  father  in  the  study.  he  would  stand  by  me. 

This  was  unusual,  and  not  at  all  *^  He-he-he !  **  snuflled  Uncle  Vsn, 

flie  prdiminary  to  a  fostiTity.  emerging  firom  the  shadow  like  a 

What  for,  Pemdale?  "I  asked.  flabby  ghost;  "'ow  are  you,  eh? 

He  didn't  know,  only  I  was  to  Shustcome?  He-he-he  I" 

cooequick,  as  dinner  was  Just  ready.  There  was  a  forced  heartiness  in 

This  solemnity  made  me  feel  Teiy  fhe  manner  of  both  my  relatives  that 

MrvoQs.  I  descended  the  staircase,  I  could  not  help  remarking ;  but  it 

pBtting  the  drawing-room,  where  I  was  nothing  compared  with  that  of 

l^eard  reassuring  laughter,  and  the  my  father*s,  who  now  called  me  to 

bozzing  of  the  guests  like  that  of  him,  shook  my  hand  warmly,  and 

flies  round  a  cold  joint  in  summer.  clapped 'me  on  the  shoulder. 

'Wliat  had  I  done?  OvkffA  I  to  Mr.  Cavander  was  here  too,  and 
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stretched  out  hia  hand  to  welcome 
me.  I  took  it,  and,  as  it  were,  made 
for  a  time  a  trace  with  him,  for  I  was 

puzzled  by  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  Comberwood,  too,  was  there 
•  in  an  arm-chair ;  ho  nodded  at  me  in 
the  middle  of  some  good  >,{or\'  which 
he  was  telling  to  a  long-legged  gen- 
tleman wi^  weedj  whiskers,  whom  I 
recognised  as  one.  of  the  habUuU  of 
my  &ther^s  oflSco. 

"  Antl  how  do  you  do,  sir?"  said 
a  little  wizen  old  gentleman  with  a 
high  waistcoat,  a  frill,  spectacles, 
and  a  large  ring  on  the  third  finger 
of  his  right  hand,  lie  was  seated 
close  to  the  table,  and  before  him, 
spread,  out,  was  a  formidable-looking 
parchment,  ornamented  with  quidnt 
characters,  flonrishes,  seals,  and  lit- 
tle bits  of  riband. 

It  was  round  this  strange  docu- 
ment the  party  was  gathered,  and 
catching  sight  of  it  for  the  first  time, 
the  meeting  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 
modenil\ -dressed  representation  of 
King  John  surrounded  by  his  Barons, 
signing  Mtigna  Charta. 

''This  is  Mr.  Cmkley,"  said  my 
father,  Indicating  the  little  wizen  old 
man.  I  had  a  vague  recollection  of 
his  name  as  connected  somehow  with 
my  mother,  with  law,  and  the  Pritch- 
ar<l  interest  generally. 

Very  like  his  mother,"  said  'Mr. 
Cruklev,  regarding  me  under  the 
shade  of  his  hand.  "  Very.  Takes 
after  you,  too.  Sir  John.  I  remem- 
ber your  mother,  sir,'* — this  to  me 

—  when  she  was — ah,  let  me  see 

—  rery  little  taller  than  yon  are. 
Eh,  Mr.  Herbert?" 

"  Yes,"  returned  Herbert  Pritch- 
ard,  in  a  light  and  airy  manner ; 
'*  and  >fou  don't  secm  to  get  any 
oUler,  Mr.  Cniklcy." 

This  pleased  Mr.  Cruklev  immense- 
h*,  who  looked  at  his  watch,  and  re- 


marked that  he  was  afraid  the  dinner 
was  waiting. 

The  introduction  of  mv  mother's 

name  in  this  manner  sounded  once 
more  the  chord  that  had  been,  already 
struck  up-slairs. 

Again  the  tears  rose.  I  bit  my 
Up,  and,  luckily,  the  urgent  appeal 
to  the  gentlemen  to  "  sign  here,  as  < 
we're  keeping  dinner  waiting,"  had  ' 
the  effect,  at  all  CTcnts,  of  diverting 
their  attention,  especially  my  fii- 
ther's,  from  me. 

"What  they  were  doing  I  had  not 
the  smalk'St  idea,  and  even  now  it 
would  i)uzzle  me  to  give  such  an 
exact  account  of  the  proceeding  as 
should  sati&fy  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Crukley  called  on  me  cheer- 
fhlly  to  sign. 

'*  I  need  n't  read  it,  I  suppose,"  he 
said,  looking  dismally  at  the  parch- 
ment, and  referring  to  his  watch. 

"  O,  no,"  replied  my  father  ;  "  he 
ma}'  be  quite  sure  tliat  1  shouM  n't 
ask  him  to  sign  anything  to  his  own 
disadvantage,  ch  Cavauder  ?  " 

"  Of  course,"  chimed  in  Cavander. 

Uncle  Herbert  and  Mr.  Comber- 
wood  were  of  the  same  opinion,  for 
dinner  was  quite  ready,  and  ought  to 
have  been  sen'ed  fully  half  an  hour 
ago.  If  Esau  sold  his  own  birthright 
for  a  meal,  he  would  not  be  likely  to 
use  much  delicacy  with  reiranl  to 
anybodv  else's  inheritnure.  It  might 
have  been  mine  tliat  we  were  all  si^rn- 
ing  away  so  comfortably.  Heaven 
help  me,  I  did  not  know,  and  as  long 
as  my  fkther  was  pleased,  it  was  all 
one  to  me. 

My  Holyshadian  bringing  up  bad 
made  me  forjtoo  much  of  a  gentleman 
to  trouble  myself  about  business  in  « 
any  shape,  and  as  this  jv-  relinient 
evidently  came  under  that  lu>ad,  I 
laughed  as  cheerl'ullv  as  mv  nervous- 
ncss  would  allow,  and  wrote  my  name 
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in  tlio  ppnop  loft  for  it.  siirpriscd  to 
find  that  1113-  signature  was  of  any 
value  whatever. 

There  was  no  time  for  any  qiies- 
tionSf  as  dinner  was  immediately  an- 
Doanoed,  and  the  gentlemen,  led  "by 
my  fhther,  ascended  the  staircase  to 
offer  the  ladies  their  escort.  I  wanted 
to  get  at  Uncle  Herbert  or  Uncle 
Van,  and  ask  thera  about  the  trans- 
notion  in  which  we  had  all  been  on- 
ga<re  l.  But  each  was  occupied  in 
mnkinir  himself  agrceulilo  to  his  com- 
panion, and  I  saw  no  chauce  of  ap- 
proaching either  of  them.  I  was 
standing  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase 
as  they  descended. 

My  father  came  first,  with  Hiss 
Cavandcron  hisvnrm. 

She  was  looking  her  best,  and  on 
seeing  mc,  nothing  would  satisfy  her 
but  she  muMt  stop,  shake  mc  by  the 
hand,  ask  lue  if  I  would  not  give  her 
a  kiss,  and  pa}-  mc  so  many  compli- 
ments on  my  growth  and  appearance, 
as  to  cause  me  to  feel  qnite  abashed, 
and  really  yexy  nnoomfortable  in  the 
presence  of  snch  a  party. 

Besides,  Miss  Carander  had  been, 
whenever  I  had  hitherto  seen  her,  so 
very  raild  and  unenthusiastic. 

M3'  Aunt  Clyin,  who  was  on  IVfr. 
Combcrwoo<rs  arm,  looked  I  thought 
as  sour  as  if  she  had  been  tasting 
bitter  aloes,  and  I  began  to  be  afraid 
I  bad  done  something  to  offend  her. 

On  coming  up  to  mc,  however,  after 
the  van  of  the  procession  had  marched 
into  the  dining-room,  she  was  pecu- 
liarly trraeious,  and  addressed  me  in 
snch  kindly  tones  as  I  had  never 
before  heard  her  employ,  not  even 
towards  her  own  children. 

^Irs.  C.avander  was  on  T'ncle  Van's 
arm,  and  recognized  rae  good-humor- 
edly.  The  pair  resembled  a  fatnons 
codfish  taldpg  an  amiable  dnmpling 
into  dinner.  Mr.  Comberwood  took 
87 


down  ISfrs.  Van  Clym  I  was  ])laccd 
next  to  her  at  the  bottom  of  t!ie  table, 
facing  my  father,  on  whose  right  was 
seated  Miss  Cavan<lor,  sharing  the 
head  of  the  table  with  him.  This 
arrangement  stmck  mo  as  nnnsnal,, 
bnt  I  had  never  yet,  when  at  home, 
met  the  entire  Cavander  family  at 
our  house. 

As  the  remainder  of  the  guests 
consisted  of  my  father's  most  inti- 
mate city  friends,  with  their  wives 
and  daughters,  all  of  whom  I  had 
known  since  I  was  eight  years  old, 
the  party,  on  the  whole,  assumed  the 
aspect  of  a  fomily  gathering. 

We  were  accustomed  to  annual 
meetings  of  this  sort  at  Christmas 
time.  But  this  was  not  Christmas 
time,  and  as  it  was  neither  my  fa- 
ther's Itirthday,  which  I  never  re- 
member l)eing  kei)t  as  a  festival,  nor 
mine  (which  i  was  accustomed  to 
celebrate  by  writing  to,  or  calling 
upon,  m}'  relations  to  remind  them 
of  the  happy  event),  I  was  not  a 
little  puzzled  to  know  why  all  these 
fhmiliar  fiices  were  gathered  togeth- 
er, and  why  I  had  been  specially 
summoned.  Also,  Uncle  Van*s  mys- 
terious manner  on  the  previous  even- 
ing recurred  to  me,  aa  I  I  di^ennined, 
that,  when  I  could  conveniently  en- 
gage Aunt  Clyra's  attention,  I  would 
a^ik  her  to  satisfy  my  curiosity. 

By  way  of  opening  the  conversa- 
tion, I  took  the  first  opportunity  of 
inquiring  of  Uncle  Herbert  (who  was 
on  my  left),  during  a  pause  in  his 
conversation,  how  my  Aunt  Susan 
and  rirandmama  Pritchard  were? 

lie  replied  that  the  latter  was  far 
from  well,  tliat  Aunt  Susan  lia<l  Iteon 
lately  married,  and  was  now  out  of 
England. 

"  Married  t "  I  exclaimed,  Ibr  some- 
how, even  at  that  age,  I  could  not 
realize  the  possibility  of  my  fhvorite 
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aunt  having  married  any  one  except 
her  favorite  nopliow.  Tlioti;j:h  I  had 
not  seen  her  for  a  j  car,  yet  there  was 
that  traditional  feeling  still  renudn- 
ing  firom  mjr  oliildish  days. 

**  Mairied,  yes,"  .retnrnecl  Uncle 
Herbert;  she's  ifrs.  Shenbrook 
now.  You've  got  a  new  relative — 
T'nole  Shenbrook.  So  you  see  you  *rc 
aiMing  to  3^oar  relations  in  more  ways 
than  one.*' 

I  noticed  that  this  ans\Yt'r  of  Uncle 
Herbert's  seemed  to  interest  some  of 
the  guests  on  the  opposite  side,  who 
began  talking  about  me  (I  was  con- 
sciooB  of  its  being  about  me)  in  an 
nndep>tone.  Grenerally,  at  odd  times, 
I  became  aware  that  I  was  the  sub- 
ject of  oonversation.  I  felt  that  I 
was  turning  re<1,  and  becoming  hot 
antl  nnooinfortable. 

Herbert  I*ritchard  was  again  occu- 
pied with  his  fair  companion,  to  whom 
he  was  expatiating  upon  the  pleas- 
ures of  yachting  in  som^)ody  else's 
yacht,  of  riding  somebody  else's 
horses,  and  on  Ui^ng  witiioat  anxiety 
or  responsibility,  when  it  struck  me 
that  his  last  phrase  required  expla- 
nation. 

Aunt  Clym  was  disengaged  and 
sitting  silently. 

To  her  I  turned  with  the  query, 
"  What  did  Uncle  Herbert  mean  by 
saying  I  Uraa  adding  to  my  relations 
in  more  ways  than  one?" 

"  Well,  are  n't  you  ?  "  answered  my 
aunt,  interrogatively. 

"  No,"  said  I,  I  have  n't  any  new 
relations." 

"  Not  yet,"  rei)lied  my  aunt,  so- 
verel}',  "but  to-niorrow  you  will 
have.  Tell  me,"  she  said,  stooping 
down  and  sinking  her  Toice,  "how 
do  you  like  her?" 

Like  herf**  I  replied,  in  the  same 
tone,  for  I  saw  that  seerecj  was  de- 
manded. **Her?  Who?" 


**  Miss  Cavander,"  answered  mj' 
aunt,  with  a  searching  glance  at  me. 

"  O,  pretty  well,"  1  returned,  care- 
lessly.  **  I  don't  know  her  much." 

But  you  ought  to.  like  her  more 
than  pretty  well  now,"  said  Aunt 
Clym,  still  in  the  same  subdued  voice. 

"Why,  aunt?" 

"  Why  J "  she  repeated,  with  an  air 
of  extreme  astonishment.  "  My  dear 
Cecil,  how  can  you  ask  vlnf?'* 

My  blank  look  eviilently  jmzzlcfl 
her  considerably,  as  she  leant  towards 
me  sideways,  so  that  no  one  should 
see  her  fuse  or  hear  her  question 
save  myself,  and  asked  me,  slowly 
and  impresslTely ,  — 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  John  — 
that  your  father  hasr'not  told  you?" 

"Told  me  what?"  was  all  T  conld 
s.ay,  for  her  manner  began  to  frighten 
nic.  It  occurred  to  me  sutldenly  what 
a  dreadful  thing  it  woilld  be  were 
Aunt  Clym  to  go  mad,  there  and 
then,  and  bite  my  ear.  • 

She  sat  up  suddenly,  looked  about, 
caught  Uncle  Van's  eye,  who  was  sit- 
ting four  places  firom  her,  raised  her 
hands  in  most  expressive  pantomime, 
regarded  her  neighbors  right  and  left 
fur  a  second,  then  exclaimed,  in  a 
voice  audible  only  to  those  imme^ 
diately  about  her, — 

*  *■  Good  gracious  I  I  le 's  never  been 
told  I  He  doesn't  know  anything 
abou^itl" 

Such  guests  as  were  thus  appealed 
to  smiled  wonderingly,  said  "  In- 
deed 1"  looked  at  me.  looked  at  my 
aunt,  seemed  not  quite  at  their  ease, 
and  resumed  whatever  conversation 
my  aunt  had  interrupted  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

Then  she  turned  once  more  to  me. 

"Don't  you  know  why  youVe 
been  sent  for?" 

No.  Except  to  dine  here, — Ibt 
tills  party." 
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**  And  don't  you  know  why  we,  the 
fomily,  are  all  here,  and  why  Mias 
Cayander  sits  at  the  head  of  tiie  ta- 
ble, next  your  flither  ?  " 

"  No,  aunt."  And  indeed  I  had 
not  the  faintest  shadow  of  a  sos- 
picion. 

Why,"  replied  my  aunt,  moving 
her  words  as  cautiousl}'  as  thongh 
they  were  pieces  on  a  chess-board, 
**  she  is  to  be  your  belle-m^re" 

French  was  not  a  Holyshadian  ao- 
complisbment,  and  I  was  as 'wise  as 
I  had  been  previons  to  this  infbnn»* 
tion.  Being  unwilling  to  exhibit  my 
ignorance,  I  said,  ^^0,  indeed,  is 
she?" 

This  seeming  apathy  on  my  part 
was  evidently  a  fresh  puzzle  lor  Aunt 
Clyni,  who,  however,  went  on  — 

That  is  a  prettier  name  than 
step-mother." 

Suddenly,  as  if  by  a  shock,  I  awoke. 
Step-mother  I "  I  exclaimed,  star- 
tled out  of  myself. 

Hash  1  "said  Aont  Glym,  satisfied 
that  my  surprise  was  genuine. 
*'  Don't  yon  know  Miss  Cavander 
is  to  be  your  stei>-mother?'* 

"  No!"  I  replied,  indignantly. 

*'  Yes,  she  is ;  and  you  are  asked 
here  to-night,  so  as  to  be  present  at 
the  wedding  to-morrow." 

Papa  marries  Hiss  Cavander  to- 
morrow I "  I  gasped. 

Yes.  You  must  be  veryit  great 
friends  with  your  step-raother  —  6f//f:'- 
wirr,  we  '11  call  her;  it  is,  decidedly, 
a  prettier  name  " 

Call  it  what  3'ou  would,  that  wom- 
an sitting  there  was  to  be  my  step^ 
mother.  I  had,  I  think,  at  that  mo- 
ment some  vague  idea  of  rising  to 
protest  i^gainst  the  marriage,  and 
forbidding  the  banns  there  and  then. 
I  had  always  a  dread  of  the  word 
step-mother ;  at  that  moment  I  de- 
tested it — I  detested  Iier,  My  holi- 


day had  lost  aU  its  pleasure.  It 
seemed  to  me  as  if  I  no  longer  had 
a  place  in  my  own  home ;  henceforth 
I  eonld  only  be  there  on  snflSsrance. 

It  seemed,  too,  so  hard  and  cruel 
of  my  father  to  be  laughing  and  jok- 
ing with  his  friends,  and  with  the 
ladv  who  to-morrow  was  to  be  his 
wife,  while  he  had  not  a  word  or  a 
smile  for  me. 

Why  had  he  not  told  me  in  his 
letter?  or  why  had  be  not  visitecl 
Holyshade  and  informed  me  of  it, 
pleasantly  ?  No,  I  had  been  counted 
for  nothing ;  my  self-importance  was 
wounded ;  I  had  been  treated  as  of  no 
consequence  in  this  new  arrnngoment 
—  I,  who  of  all  should  Jiave  had  the 
most  to  say  to  this  ! 

Well,  I  had  l»cen  brought  up  to  be 
selfish,  and  so  on  this  occasion  it  nev- 
er occurred  to  me  to  ask  what  was 
best  for  my  fkther^s  happiness ;  I  only 
considered  how  it  might  aflfeot  that 
of  my  father's  only  son.  Of  any 
mercenary  consideration,  however,  I 
entirely  acquit  myself. 

And  she,  too  —  she  was  alienating 
my  father  from  me.  I  should  cease 
to  be  regarded  as  his  son.  1  should 
have  no  part  nor  lot  in  his  future, 
nor  he  in  mine.  He  would  not  care 
for  me  any  more.  I  should  be 
snubbed  and  controlled  at  home— 

At  this  moment,  as  I  sat  at  table 
and  heard  for  the  first  time  that  I 
was  to  be  presented  with  a  step- 
mother, such  confused  thoughts  as 
these  —  of  anger  and  malice,  and  vet 
of  a  kind  of  pit}-  for  m}-  father,  who, 
it  seemed  to  me  in  some  vag^e  way, 
had  been  duped  by  those  whom  I 
hated —  whirled  through  my  brain, 
suddenly  to  be  checked  by  the  re- 
membrance of  my  mother's  picture, 
whi6h  had  arrested  ray  attention  that 
same  night,  and  then  —  I  could  no 
longer  withhold  the  great,  big,  burn- 
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ing  tears  that  oozed  slowly  from 
m}'  eyes,  and  trickled  down  my 

cheek. 

I  struggled  fiercely  with  myself,  and 
hoped  I  was  unnoticed.  I  need  have 
had  no  fear  on  that  score.  I  was 
almost  unnoticed ;  I  was  entirely  un- 
heeded. 

My  fkther  was  in  high  spirits.  He 
ushered  the  ladies  from  the  dining- 
room.  Miss  Cavander  stooped  to 
Iciss  mc  as  she  went  out.  I  felt  that 
this  show  of  affection  was  tlio  merest 
artificiality.  1  knew,  instinctivelv, 
that  she  must  dislike  mc,  and  I  only 
hated  her  the  more  for  what  seemed 
to  mc  her  hypocrisy. 

I  would  rather  have  heard  her  say 
to  me,  defiantly,  as  she  went  out,  I 
hate  you !  **  that  I  might  have  returned 
her  defiance  with  a  will.  But  to  be 
obliged  to  accept  a  caress  from  a 
person  whom  at  that  moment  I 
absohitely  loathed,  of  whose  deadly 
enmity  I  felt  assured,  was  revolting 
to  a  boy  whose  disposition  was  im- 
pulsive, frank,  and  open ;  who  liked 
and  disliked  with  equal  warmth,  and 
who,  where  "  self"  was  involved,  was 
inclined  to  speak  his  mind  without 
reserve 

Could  I  have  prevented  that  mar- 
riage that  night,  I  would  have  done 
so. 

I  8t(jle  towards  Uncle  Herbert  as 
towards  my  only  friend  in  that  com- 
pany. I  mistrusted  them  all,  save 
him.  He  talked  to  me  of  boating, 
of  Holyshade,  of  our  ftm  and  amuse- 
ments, and  used  all  liis  tact  to 
interest  me,  and  revive  my  spirits. 
He  saw  at  once  that  I  was  sad  and 
unhappy.  My  falluT  apparently  was 
not  troiiblinir  himsolf  ahont  me.  lie 
knew  he  liail  i)nn'ureil  nie  a  hoUda^', 
and  was  of  opinion  that  his  marriage, 
somehow  or  other,  was  for  my  bene- 
fit.   I  had  not  entered  into  his 
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oalculations.  I  was  being  made  a 
man  of,"  and  I  was  provided  for.  So 
he  was  gay  and  happy,  and  laughed 
and  talked  ;  and  Cavander,  too,  was 
livelier  and  more  brilliant  than  I  had 
ever  seen  him.  The  party  broke  up 
late.  My  father  saw  his  affianUe  to 
his  own  carriage,  which  he  had  lent 
the  Cavanders  for  the  night. 

I  noticed  our  coachman  on  the 
box,  and  this  exdted  in  me  fresh 
feelings  of  anger. 

A  gentleman  whom  I  had  seen  in 
the  city  at  the  offiec  (and  have  here 
previously  deseribed  as  being  re- 
markable for  legginess  and  luxuriant 
whiskers)  was  staying  in  our  house 
for  this  night,  as  he  was  to  be  my 
ihther's  best  man  on  the  moirow. 
He  sat  up  with  my  fiither  to  enjoy 
"  a  quiet  cigar "  before  retiring  to 
bed.  I  entered  their  room  to  say 
"  goo<l-niglit." 

My  father  was  standing  on  the 
hearth-rug,  knocking  otf  the  ash  of 
his  cigar  as  I  went  in. 

I  paused  for  a  moment,  and  looked 
at  Um  wistfhlly.  His  attitude  be- 
fore the  fire-place  reminded  me  of 
our  first  meeting  in  Aunt*Clym's 
drawing-room.  The  idea  seemed  to 
cross  me  that  I  would,  as  it  were, 
give  him  the  last  chance  of  changing 
his  mind,  and  making  it  up  with  mc 
again,  once  and  for  all.  I  felt  that 
we  had  quarrelled,  without  a  word 
having  been  uttered  on  either  side. 
A  gulf  had  been  opened  between  us, 
and  by  whom,  or  how,  was  it  to  be 
filled  up?  I  put  down  my  candle 
hesitatingly. 

"I  didn't  know  you  were  going 
to  be  married,"  I  said,  timidly,  and 
with  the  old  choking  feeling  coming 
up  again  in  m}'  throat. 

As  I  spoke  I  did  not  dare  look  at 
him,  but  at  my  candlestick. 

<«  Did  n't  you  I"  he  replied,  in  an 
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ofT-hand,  careless  manner.  "  I 
thought  I  told  you  in  ni}-  letter." 

"  Jso,  papa,  you  didu't." 

*«Ah!  I  thougiit  I  did." 

Then,  ttumiog  to  his  friend,  he 
observed,  alluding  to  me,  It  won*t 
make  any  diflSerenoe  to  him,  will  it? 
He's  provided  for." 

"O,  of  course,"  returned  the  gen- 
tleman with  the  whiskers,  in  an  eas}-, 
assenting  manner,  "  it  don't  make 
any  dillercuce  to  him." 

I  smiled.  I  could  master  myself 
for  no  more.  I  fblt  that  this  off^ 
hand  answer  only  implied  that  my 
father's  maniage  would  make  no  dif- 
ference to  the  gentleman  with  the 
whiskers,  that  was  all.  It  did  not 
convince  me. 

"Good-iiip:ht,  Mr.Xelderton ;  good- 
night, papa." 

»*  Good-night,  Cecil." 

Sadly  I  left  them,  and  went  to  my 
own  room. 

**It  would  make  no  difference  to 
me,"  they  had  said.  They  were 
tal^g  of  money.  I  knew  that, 
when  they  used  the  phrase  provid- 
ed for." 

I  was  not  thinking  of  mone^- ;  I 
was  thinking  of  allection.  Every- 
thing about  me  in  my  room  that  night 
beemed  cold  and  cheerless.  I  had 
never  befbre  realized  the  loneliness 
of  my  position.  Could  I  have  had 
then  my  dear  old  friend,  Nurse 
Davis,  at  whose  knees  I  could  have 
bowed  my  head,  and  poured  forth  all 
my  sorrow,  I  •  should  at  least  have 
felt  the  fcousolation  of  kindly  sym- 
pathy.  Not  the  thought  of  Nurse 


Davis  of  yesterday  by  the  river-side 
came  to  me  now,  but  the  memory  of 
the  honest,  kindly  face,  when  years 
ago  she  taught  me  to  fold  my  hands 
and  "Ptay  God  bless  papa,"  then 
far  aw^y  in  Indift;  and  as  this 
softening  inflaence  crept  over  me,  I 
stole,  with  a  quickly-beating  heart, 
from  ray  room  to  my  father's,  where 
my  motlier's  portrait  hung. 

S( 'ui'  l  with  an  uncontrollable  im- 
l>ulse,  I  once  more  movmted  a  chair, 
detached  it  from  the  wall,  and,  cm- 
bracing  it  with  both  arms,  returned 
with  it  to  my  own  room. 

Then  I  laid  it  gently  on  the  bed, 
and  falling  down  on  my  knees,  I 
threw  out  my  arms,  and  bowed  my 
head  over  the  picture  till  rtiy  lips 
touched  hers.  With  the  first  kiss,  the 
fountain  was  unsealed,  and  tiic  i)as- 
sionate  tears,  flowing  uncontrolled, 
relieved  the  parching  fever  of  my 
grief. 

**  My  darling  mother !  my  darling 
mother  I"  I  cried.  Then,  becoming 
calmer,  I  prayed  against  my  wicked 

thpughts  of  hatred  and  anger  ;*I 
praj-ed  that  I  might  like  (I  could  not 
sa}'  love)  the  woman  wlio  was  to  be 
my  step-mother.  I  could  scarcely 
utter  the  hard  word  ;  and  then,  once 
again,  I  used  the  first  prayer  Nurse 
Davis  had  taught  me,  and  used  it 
with  all  my  heart  ^;id  soul. 

God  bless  papa  this  night — and 
always." 

Then  I  laid  the  jTicture  gently  by 
my  side,  feeling  as  though  my  mother 
had  only  me  to  love  her  now,  and  so, 
kissing  it  once  more,  I  fell  asleep. 
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SOCIALISM  IN  EUBOFE. 

BT  ▲usiiir  bubbowbb. 
or  swo  FAHni.  i 

Thb  extreme  poverty  of  the  lower  workingraan,  when  it  docs  occur,  geu- 
classes  in  Europe  is  calculated  to  eraliy  entails  more  misery  than  com- 
create  discontent,  and  the  vast  differ-  fort ;  for  then  not  only  himself,  but 
enoe  between  theifi  iUid  the  rich  to  a  whole  fltunily,  stands  in  perpetual 
suggest  a  reacyustment  of  the  social  fear  of  beggary.  This  evil,  more- 
relations.  Here  we  have  at  once  the  oyer,  gives  rise  to  a  greater.  The 
ground  and  the  motiyoof  socialism,  unmarried,  uiid  so  all,  during  their 

The  poor  are  miserable  beyond  early  mauhood  are  much  giveu  to 
anj'thing  that  we  of  America  can  licentiousness.  The  state  of  mis- 
conceive. The  workingmen,  owing  tress  is  the  common  contlition  of  scr- 
to  the  lowness  of  iheir  wages,  live  vant-girls,  poor  widows,  and  often  of 
from  hand  to  mouth,  feeling  them-  shop-girls,  who  in  this  way  alone  can 
selves  fortunate  if  they  can  provide  ^  out  a  subsistenoe  for  themselves 
f<H:  the  mommt ;  they  do  not  dream  and  their  aged  parents,  or  it  may  be 
of  laying  up  anything  for  the  fotore,  orphan  brothers  and  sisters.  A 
If  they  lose  a  day's  work  they  are  pooryoung  girl  in  Europe  is  generally 
accordingly  on  the  verge  of  beggary,  allowed  to  be  ruined  until  proved  to 
In  this  miser}',  moreover,  the}-  have  be  virtuous. 

not  the  consolation  of  poor  Ameri-  Again,  tlic  manner  of  living  among 
leans,  who,  although  they  must  begin  the  workingmi  n  is  equally  deplorable, 
poor,  never  expect  to  remain  so  long.  Their  dwellings  are  tl;e  garrets,  cel- 
Nor  have  they  any  hope  that  their  lars,  and  back  buildings,  all  of  which 
children  ever  will  rise  out  of  their  are  small,  or  else  partitioned  off  into 
condition;  for  the  son  conventionally  small  apartments,  dirty  and  un- 
takes  up  tiie  trade  of  his  fether,  lives  healthy.  Many  take  up  their  abode 
in  the  same  class  of  society,  and  in  cabins  in  the  open  square,  or 
generally  in  the  same  town,  for  a  along  the  wider  streets,  where  they 
wh<»U'  decade  of  generations.  sit  during  the  ^\^y  exposing  petty 
With  this  state  of  things  they  ex-  articles  of  mercliandise.  In  Rome, 
perience  several  yery  important  evils.  Naples,  and  other  soutli'-'i  n  cities, 
In  the  first  place,  the  people  cainiot  they  often  live  out-of-doors  alio- 
geucrally  marry.  Servants,  waiters,  gether,  lyim,^  about  iu  the  sun,  and 
coachmen,  and  penonsof  that  class,  sleeping  at  night  hi  the  S(iuares  and 
rarely  if  ever  think  of  marrying,  be-  parks.  In  Sweden,  Poland,  and  some 
lieving  themselves  fortunate  if  they  other  northern  countries,  they  take  up 
can  support  a  single  person*  Most  lodgings  in  the  stables  with  the  cat- 
mechanics  do  not  marr}',  and  those  tie.  Those  who  carry  on  their  owti 
whc^do,  put  it  otr  till  late  in  life,  the  business,  as  shoemakers,  often  do 
usual  age  for  marrying  being  from  all  their  work  in  the  streets  Tliis  is 
twenty-live  to  thirty  years.  The  sad  especially  so  in  the  south.  In  Naples, 
necessity  wlii»;ii  imposes  this  delay  for  example,  you  can  see  them  ar- 
ou  many  has  given  rise  to  it  as  a  ranged  with  their  tools  along  the 
custom  for  all.   The  marriage  of  the  pavement  flrom  one  end  of  the  street 
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to  the  othor.  I  have  noticed  whole 
jiquatls  of  so\viiiir-p:irls,  sometimes 
witli  scwing-machiiK's,  thus  stretched 
along  thv  pavements;  also,  bakers, 
cooks,  saddlers,  ^  coopers,  copper- 
smiths, etc.,  all  plying  their  business 
in  opeu  air  for  luck  of  shelter  of  auy 
kind. 

The  dress  and  general  appearance 
of  this  class  are  no  better  than  t^eir 
dwellings.  Mach  of  their'olothing  is 
second-hand  apparel  that  has  been 
thrown  off  bj  tiie  rich.  The  general 
characteristio  of  a  poor  man's  dress 
in'Eorope  is  good  stuff  in  a  bad  con- 
dition. Here  we  see  persons  literally 
in  rags.  In  Thoringia,  the  children 
often  go  entirely  naked ;  in  Italy,  the 
pot^r  children  and  beggars  go  nearly 
80.  The  common  blouse  of  the  work- 
ingmen  all  over  Enrope  is  what  we 
would  call  a  coarse  shirt.  They 
largely  wear  wooden  shoes,  and  bind 
their  feet  with  rags  for  stockings. 

The  food  of  this  class  is  likewise 
bad,  and  rarelv  ever  sudlcient  for 
them,  there  being  much  sutlering  and 
weakness  from  tliis  cause.  Cheese 
takes  largely  the  place  of  meat  in 
Germany,  and  fat  of  butter.  It  is 
not  uncommon  in  the  rural  provinces 
for  a  man  to  come  home  after  a  hard 
day's  work  to  a  supper  of  unbolted 
lye  bread  and  the  salt  water  in  which 
herring  had  been  pickled.  Only  those 
in  better  circumstances  can  eat  the 
herring.  The  stems  and  leaves  of 
eabbsges,  turnips,  and  other  vege- 
tables are  eaten  by  this  class ;  also 
horse  meat,  blood,  entrails,  snails, 
and  the  like.  In  Italy,  they  feed  on 
eoarse  mush,  and  are  disqualified  for 
any  hard  work  whatever.  This  class 
do  not  generally  eat  at  tables,  but 
"t;ike  a  piece,"  as  we  would  say, 
each  one  eating  when  he  feels  like  it, 
or  can  tret  it,  Thev  <lo  not  always 
eat  in  the  house,  but  may  bo  seen  ut 


all  hours  eating  in  the  streets.  A 
chief  reason  for  so  much  beer  and 
wine  drinking  in  Europe,  is,  that  with 
something  of  this  kind  the  working 
classes  can  make  out  to  swallow  their 
dr}'  crusts. 

And  all  this  is  so,  notwillistanding 
that  everything  is  cheap,  poverty  re- 
quiring it  to  be  made  on  an  economi- 
cal plan.  The  chei^ness  of  things  in 
Eturope  is  astounding  to  an  American, 
notwithstanding  lands,  buildings,  pro- 
visions, and  everything  but  labor  are 
dearer  tlian  with  us.  The  -houses, 
especially  of  the  workingmen,  are 
generally  built  around  open  courts,  so 
as  to  require  but  little  land.  They  are 
liigh,  deep,  with  many  tenements, 
and  generally  in  a  poor  quarter. 
From  fifteen  to  twenty  families  or- 
dinarily live  in  one  house  in  a  large 
citv,  bv  means  of  which  hinMling 
they  can  better  pay  rent.  Articles  of 
furniture  and  household  implements, 
as  bureaus,  chairs,  stoves,  tubs, 
crockery,  and  glassware,  are  not  one 
third  the  American  price  ;  so  brooms, 
brushes,  sewing  materials,  and  cloth- 
ing. A  workingman  can  get  an  outfit 
for  housekeeping  for  $20  ;  a  suit  from 
head  to  foot  for  $3  or  $1.  Thev  can 
get  anything  for  any  price,  and  live 
as  meanly  as  they  like.  For  it  must 
not  be  8uj)posed  that  these  miracles 
of  cheapness  Are  wrought  out  of  good 
materials,  or  wrought  well.  There  is 
more  shoddy  work  there  than  in  the 
United  States,  but  with  the  difference 
that  it  does  not  pass  for  good  work 
or  sell  at  high  prices.  There  are  also 
cheap  meals  served.  A  dinner  may 
often  be  had  for  six  cents.  In  the 
people's  kitchen  of  Berlin,  in  which 
thousands  eat  ever\'  da3-,  a  dinner  is 
furnished  for  two  and  a  half  cents, 
or  one  silver  gruschen.  The  ordinary 
breakfast  of  the  workingman  in  Ku- 
rope  does  not  cost  more  than  two 
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cents,  and  consists  of  bread  aud  soup, 
or  else  soup  alone.  Beer  and  wine, 
such  as  the  working  class  drink,  is 
served  for  two  cents  a  glass.  Amuse- 
ments arc  likewise  cheap.  In  Berlin, 
Leipsic,  and  Munich,  the  poorer  thea> 
tros  may  be  entered  for  seven  and  a 
half  cents,  and  the  poorer  places  of 
the  good  ones  ttom  ten  to  fifteen 
cents.  In  Vienna,  Rome,  and  Naples 
it  costs  but  little  more.  A  whole 
evening's  entertainment  in  a  German 
beer  garden,  where  one  has  his  beer 
and  agreeublo  society,  does  not  or- 
diuai'ily  cost  more  than  five  cents. 
The  highest  ambition  of  many  a  poor 
wretch'  in  Grennany  is  to  be  able  to 
spend  at  this  rate  one  or  two  even- 
'  ings  each  week.  On  the  railroads 
there  are  always  three  classes  in  Eu- 
rope, and  on  man}*  of  the  German 
roads  four  classes,  the  last  not  being 
much  better  than  cattle  cars,  in  which 
the  victims  are  required  to  stand, 
about  forty  in  one  coupe.  In  many 
of  the  inns  on  the  continent,  lodgings 
may  be  had  at  from  three  to  ten  cents 
a  night,  twenty  or  thirty  persons — 
men  and  women— being  sometimes 
put  in  one  room.  They  not  uofire- 
qnontly  sleep  on  straw,  and  often  on 
the  Hour.  These  inns  are  sordid,  in- 
fected with  vermiu,  and  not  unfre- 
quentl}'  with  disease. 

Ecouomj-  is  here  pushed  to  a  pain- 
flil  perfection  in  all  respects.  The 
people  try  to  have  as  few  fires  as 
possible,  and  as  poor  ones  as  pos- 
sible. In  Germany  they  do  not  use 
iron  stoves,  but  build  a  great  column 
of  polislied  brick  or  stone  in  which 
heat  may  be  retaiued  a  whole  day 
by  building  a  lire  but  once,  and  with 
\  er}-  little  wood.  In  livXy  they  have 
DO  stoves  at  all,  except  a  small  pan 
with  a  handle  to  it,  which  they  carry 
around  in  their  han^  like  a  lady's 
work-basket.  In  order  that  a  Ump 


may  give  off  as  much  light  as  pos- 
sible, it  is  customary  in  many  places 
to  hang  around  it  globes  filled  with 
water,  which  so  distribute  the  light 
that  several  persons  can  work  by  the 
same  lamp.  In  the  country  thb  y  have 
no  flenoes.  That  would  take  up  too 
much  room.  A  thin  strip  of  grass 
separates  one  man's  land  firom  an- 
other's, or  more  commonly  several 
stakes  along  which  the  eye  must 
measure  off  a  bee-line  for  the  bound- 
ary. In  grazing  cattle  they  kci'p  a 
boy  to  guard  them,  which  is  cheaper 
than  keeping  up  fences.  The  appear* 
anoe  of  the  land  without  any  fences 
is  accordingly  not  unlike  that  of  our 
gieat  prairies,  except  for  the  signs  of 
cultivation.  In  their  agriculture  they 
produce  only  such  grain  and  fruits 
as  yield  most  abundanth'  or  contain 
most  nourishment.  In  Germany, 
Sweden,  Holland,  an  l  lielgium,  it  is 
potatoes,  rye,  peas,  beans,  and  lentils. 
In  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Bohemia, 
Poland,  etc.,  it  is  wine,  since  this 
product  brings  iu  more  by  exchange 
than  anything  else.  All  through  Ba- 
varia, and  in  many  other  parts  of 
Europe,  they  cultivate  iish  in  great 
quantities,  using  up  all  the  sloughs, 
marshes,  and  little  streams,  aud  also 
danuning  off  parts  of  the  rivers  for 
this  purpose.  That  country  has  ac- 
cordingly the  appearance  of  being 
flUed  irith  little  lakes ;  and  a  man's 
water  crop  often  yields  as  much  as 
his  land  crop.  The  mountain-aldee 
of  the  Alps,  the  Apennines,  the  Pyr- 
enees, and  all  rocky  tracts  that  cannot 
be  cultivated,  are  covered  with  herds 
of  ealtle,  sheep,  and  goats.  In  Den- 
mark, the  bays  and  inlets  are  filled 
Avith  ilucks  and  geese,  whose  smoked 
meat  and  feathers  fhmish  an  impor- 
tant part  of  their  commerce.  There 
is  the  same  economy,  again,  in  the 
use  of  these  productions.  When 
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tnj  of  these  folks  kill  a  pig,  for  cx- 
tmple,  they  eat  it  from  snout  to  tail, 
chewing  all  that  is  chcwable,  and 
working  up  the  bones  and  bristles 
into  tootli})icks  and  brushes,  not  al- 
lowing even  a  ^reas('-si)ot  to  <j:o  to 
waste  There  is  the  same  economy  in 
the  useof  forces  ;  in  appropriating  all 
streams  ri)r  water-power,  and  winds 
for  windmills.  The}-  plough  gener- 
ally with  oxen,  and  even  with  cows ; 
and  make  use  of  dogs  and  sheep  and 
goats  for  light  draught. 

All  thto  misery  and  oyerstraliied 
economy  are  because  of  the  low 
wages  of  the  people.  Sixty  cents  is 
a  good  day's  wages  for  a  workingman 
anywhere  in  Ewrope.  In  the  Tyrol 
silk  region  and  in  Italy  they  often 
do  not  get  more  than  ten  cents  In 
the  coantry  in  Germany  ten  cents  is 
the  common  pay.  Women  there  often 
get  tmt  five  cents.  In  Sweden,  men 
often  work  from  four  o^clock  in  the 
morning  till  nine  in  the  evening,  and 
do  not  get  any  more.  During  the 
I:ite  war  many  poor  women  in  Berlin 
were  hired  to  knit  stockings  for  the 
soldiers  for  five  cents.  The  profits 
of  the  poor  who  keep  petty  shops, 
sell  trinkets  in  the  streets,  or  act  as 
sutlers,  do  not  average  more  than 
three  or  four  per  cent.  Barbers  in 
BerUn,  since  the  raising  of  their 
prices,  get  five  cents  for  hair-cutting, 
and  two  and  a  half  cents  for  shaving. 
Servants  at  hotels  get  from  three  to 
«0it  dollars  a  month.  Senrant-girls 
ia  private  fiunilies  often  get  but  ten 
dollars  a  year.  Sometimes  these 
classes  cannot  get  work  at  any  price* 
The  most  pitiable  sights  of  Berlin 
and  other  large  cities  are  of  men 
hunting  employment.  The  streets 
iie  daily  filled  with  them;  and  at 
^  owners  of  the  streets  there  are 
often  such  crowds  that  the  |)olicc 
nuut  have  a  constant  eye  on  them  to 


guard  against  riots.  They  will  some- 
times beset  strangers  and  all  pass- 
ers-l)v,  if  by  any  means  the}'  may 
get  little  chores  to  do.  I  have  seen 
strong  men  crying,  and  others,  with 
thoughtful,  sad  laces,  waitinij  in  de- 
spair for  something  to  turn  up. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  peo- 
ple arc  naturally  discontented.  Some 
emigrate,  going  to  the  United  States, 
Brazil,  and  other  South  American 
States,  also  to  Canada,  Australia, 
etc  ;  but  some  seek  for  a  remedy  at 
home.  Some  become  eorrnpted  and 
evencriminal;  bat  some  bear  up  nnder 
the  trouble,  and  seek  for  a  reform.  . 

In  contrast  to  the  poor,  we  see  the 
rich  live  in  great  splendor,  and  under 
such  cireumstanoes  of  security  as  to 
perpetuate  the  difference  between 
them  and  the  poor,  and  to  make  the 
poor  dependent  upon  them. 

The  rich  own  all  the  lan^*  which  is 
held  in  large  estates,  often  by  hered- 
itary noble  tenures,  and  cultivated 
b}*  tenants,  or  more  frefpientl}-  let 
out  in  small  sections  to  pett}'  renters.  t 
There  are  no  farms  in  the  American 
sense.  The  people  arc  not  "farm- 
ers," but  "  peasants."  They  live  not 
in  isolated  farm-houses  on  their  re- 
spective tracts  of  land,  but  in  villages, 
from  which  they  go  out,  each  to  cul- 
tivate his  little  patch.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  in  Germany.  In  one 
of  these  villages  they  are  huddled  up 
together  in  about  fifty  houses  or  huts, 
resembling  the  quarters  of  the  ne- 
groes in  the  South.  The  whole,  with 
the  sheds  and  other  out-buildings, 
does  not  take  up  more  space  than 
the  out-buildings  of  an  ordinary  farm 
in  Pennsylvania.  In  these  villages 
they  generally  have  a  c&urch,  a  wind- 
mill, and  a  beer  saloon,  as  the  only 
public  buildings.  If  the  proprietor 
has  any  residenoe  on  his  tract  of 
laud,  it  is  not  in  the  village,  but  is  in 
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a  palace  or  castle,  with  a  park.  But 

more  commonly  ho  lives  in  tho  larg- 
est of  tho  noitjhborinii  towns,  or  else 
at  the  capital  or  royul  resilience. 

The  landed  estates  being  thus 
large,  and  their  limits  fixed  iVom  time 
immemorial,  it  will  readily  be  seen 
that  the  working  class  cannot  own 
any  land.  Furthermore,  the  land 
generally  descends  in  a  direct  line  in 
the  family  of  the  proprietor,  like  the 
aristocratic  titles.  It  is  the  same  in 
regard  to  the  dwellings.  The  houses 
are  all  largo,  there  being,  I  presume, 
not  one  in  Berlin  or  Paris  costing 
less  than  $20,000,  so  that  the  lower 
classes  cannot  be  property  owners, 
in  any  sense,  but  depend  on  the  rich 
for  their  lodgings. 

Again,  the  rich  carry  on  all  the 
manufactures,  commerce,  and  busi- 
ness enterprises,  whicli  are  there  on 
a  large  si  alo,  and  owue<.l  by  long- 
standing houses  or  extensive  cijrpo- 
ratioas.  The  high  cost  of  the  raw 
materials,  and  the  great  quantity  of 
jnachinery  and  implements  reqaired, 
will  not  allow  those  with  little  capi- 
tal to  enter  into  them.  If  the  poor 
enter,  they  arc  crushed  out  by  the 
competition  of  the  great  firms,  which 
can  acc  jrdingly  master  t!ie  trade  and 
keep  tlie  niouopoly.  Theio  great 
firms  h;ive  always  large  profits,  and 
arc,  indeed,  tho  only  class  which 
hare  such ;  because  labor  is  cheap, 
and  the  people  cannot  afford  to 
work  on  their  own  account,  as  if  no 
capital  were  required. 

The  rich  in  Europe  live  well,  hav- 
ing their  palaces,  liveries,  twenty 
courses  and  rich  wines  nt  tlu'ir  tables, 
spending  the  sunnner  at  the  watering- 
places  or  in  Switzerland, —  and  all 
this  with  little  expen.se  to  themselves, 
since  theli*  great  trains  of  servants 
cost  almost  nothing,  owing  to  the 
cheapness  of  labor. 


Thus,  there  is  an  immense  differ- 
ence  between  the  poor  and  the  rich 
in  Europe,  owing  partly  to  the  origi- 
nal establishment,  in  feudal  times,  of 
a  few  princes  or  knights  over  whole 
nations  or  departments.  When  these 
were  afterwards  united  with  the 
French  kingdom  or  the  German  em- 
pire, the  proprietors  gave  up  their 
independence,  but  not  their  land. 
It  is  owing  partly,  too,  to  privileg[ed 
granted  from  time  to  time  by  kings 
and  princes,  in  the  shape  of  rent- 
charges,  exemptions  from  taxation, 
etc. ;  and  partly  to  the  start  gotten 
by  long-continaed  acquisitions. 

This  difference  cannot  now  be 
removed.  The  poor  cannot  become 
rich,  the  rich  need  not  become  poor. 
Besides  the  reasons  already  suggested 
for  this,  the  rich  are  specially  privi- 
leged under  the  government.  In  the 
first  j)lace,  there  is  a  large  class  of 
them  in  the  nobility,  with  their  lands, 
factories,  rent-charges,  etc.  When 
any  one  becomes  exceptionally  rich 
or  influential  in  business,  like  the 
Rothschilds,  he  is  commonly  admitted 
to  the  nobility,  and  granted  the  ex- 
clusive privileges  which  they  hold 
as  a  class,  as  against  the  poor. 
These  nobility  have  in  ever}'  country 
their  House  of  Lords,  where  their 
interests  may  be  specially  taken  care 
of.  Again,  property  qualiUcaLions 
are  generally  required  for  holding 
office  in  the  government,  and  even 
for  voting.  In  Prussia,  where  the 
people  vote,  not  directly  for  their 
representatives,  but  for  electors, 
their  votes  count  according  to  their 
wealtii.  Thus,  the  wealthy  are  not 
only  given  a  start  b}'  the  government, 
but  they  are  put  in  the  government 
to  keep  their  start  Therefore  we  say, 
that  the  difference  between  the  two 
classes  cannot  be  removed. 

Hence  we  have  the  sodaliatio  move- 


Socialism 

mcut.  Its  ends  are  :  1.  To  relieve 
the  poor  ;  2.  To  elevate  the  working 
class,  and  S.  To  give  the  ftill  advan- 
tages of  labor  to  the  laborer.  Its 
more  nltuiiate  ends  are,  the  sweei^ 
ing  awa}'  of  the  difltorences  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  a  general 
readjiistmcnt  of  socict}'.  , 

There  are  other  reasons,  however, 
for  socialism,  political  rather  than 
economical,  3'et  allied  to  these. 

First,  there  18  the  inequality  in  gov- 
ernment, which  itself  first  creates  a 
difference  between  the  lower  and  the 
upper  classes,  and  then  steadily  wi- 
dens and  perpetuates  it.  The  first  it 
does  officially ;  the  second  it  does  by 
its  patronago,  but  no  less  sureh'. 

Let  us,  then,  consider  next  how  the 
aristocratic  governments  work  di- 
rectly to  create  and  preserve  their 
advantages,  and  to  msJtc  all  classes, 
including  the  laboring  man,  contrib- 
ute thereto. 

Their  patronage  is  so  directed  as 
to  help  those  wh9  are  loyal  to  the 
aristocratic  sent'imont,  and  to  grind 
down  the  others,  and  to  establish  in 
customs,  morals,  etc.,  the  distinctions 
thus  made. 

The  public  offices  which  are  at 
their  disposal,  are  \ji  part  the  same 
as  those  at  the  disposal  of  onr  ad- 
ministration, and  are  open  to  the 
.  same  abases.  But  this  is  not  all. 
Besides  the  circumstance  that  admin- 
istrations are  permanent  there,  their 
patronage  is  far  more  extensive,  and 
includes  many  kinds  that  the  Amer- 
ican government  has  nothinii;  to  do 
with.  Ill  the  first  place,  the  railroads 
of  Europe  are  generally  under  the 
State,  and  managed  entirely  by  gov- 
ernment officers.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  G^ermany.  Many  of  the 
Ihotories,  espedaUy  the  porcelain  and 
iron  works,  ;ire  carried  on  by  the 
State ;  so  is  the  working  of  mines,  and 
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much  shipping.  Great  tracts  of  land 
also  belong,  not  to  any  individuals, 
but  to  the  government,  and  are  formed 
under  its  dhreotion.  So  that  it  will 
be  seen  that  these  governments  have 
not  merely  high  offices  but  labor  to 
give,  and  that  they  hold  the  common 
people  directly  dependent  upon  thorn, 
as  our  administration  holds  the  odicc- 
scekers.  This  emplo\  inent  tlu'}'  give 
to  the  loyal,  and  often  as  a  reward  of 
fidelitj'  to  the  crown,  or  to  some  of 
its  adjuncts.  Nor  can  the  people 
evade  an  exptession  olT  their  princi- 
ples, if  they  are  hostile  to  those  of 
the  managers  of  these  institutions,  so 
as  to  obtain  employment  while  con- 
cealing their  opposition.  For  in  Eu- 
rope the  people  are  gonorall  v  rerjuired 
to  vote  by  calling  out  the  name  of 
their  candidate  or  elector,  while  the 
agents  of  the  government  stand  by 
to  threaten  them  with  loss  of  em^ 
ployment  if  they  vote  contrary  to 
their  wishes.  It  is  thus  that  even 
private  corporations,  and  the  ric^ 
generally,  control  the  vote  of  the 
employees  in  Europe. 

Again,  tlie  govcrnincnt  has  in  all 
those  countries  a  great  ai  niy  on  which 
to  lavish  its  patronage  ;  and  iu  some 
of  them,  as  in  Prussia,  this  embraces 
all  its  citiiens.  Now,  it  makes  a 
great  difilsrence  whether  on^  in  this 
army  is  to  be  a  private  or  an  officer, 
and  the  people  accordingly  compete 
elderly  for  distinction  in  this  service. 
Those  who  once  become  ofTicers 
continue  their  rivalry,  in  hope  of  pro 
UKjtion,  and  those  who  are  j)rivates, 
in  hope  of  elevation  In  various 
civil  matters,  too,  there  is  no  less 
patronage  dispensed.  To  lawyers, 
physicians,  ecclesiastics,  teachers, 
engineers,  etc,  lift  positions  are 
given,  or  at  least  life  salaries;  and 
since  ever}'  one  who  passes  the  re- 
quired examination  (in  Trussia,  for 
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example),  and  shows  l^ocoming  I03'- 
alt}',  is  ensured  such  a  position,  even 
students  yet  in  the  university  have 
the  strongest  motives  hiid  \\\n)\\  them 
to  keep  on  the  side  of  royalty.  In 
this  way  a  special  class  is  built  up 
against  the  workingmco ;  or  rather, 
all  the  higher  daases  are  oonsolidatod 
in  one  interest  against  them. 

Again,  there  is  a  vast  hoosehold 
patronage  wielded  bj  the  royal  and 
aristocratic  families.  These  haye 
thonsands  of  positions  to  give  to 
servants,  coachmen,  attendants,  por- 
ters, keepers  of  palaces  and  castles, 
and  the  like.  They  also  must  have 
their  pnrvej'ors,  or  tradesmen.  There 
is  not  a  grooeiyman,  baker,,  lace- 
dealer,  jeweller,  or  manufacturer  in 
Berlin  who  does  not  aspire  to  the 
honor  of  selling  something  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  royal  fnnil}'  or  nobility, 
that  he  may  thenecfortli  be  known  as 
under  their  patninage,  and  so  attract 
more  easily  the  custom  both  of  the 
court  and  of  the  people.  One  can 
readily  imac^ine  the  toadvism  that 
this  gives  rise  to,  and  how  it  shows 
itself  on  all  suitable  occasions.  The 
noble  families  have  also  under  their 
patronage  the  painters,  sculptors,  and 
architects,  who  bestow  much  of  their* 
time  in  making  pictores,  busts,  and 
monuments  of  them ;  poets,  who  sing 
their  praises;  historians,  who  are 
tempted  to  adapt  history  to  suit  their 
ends;  and  almost  every  other  class 
of  talent. 

It  is  well  known,  too,  that  the  king 
of  every  country  has  innumerable  or- 
ders, medals,  etc.,  to  confer,  not  only 
on  persons  of  rank,  but  on  all  classes. 
"Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  such 
medals,  or  of  the  distinctions  which 
they  create,  they  serve  powerliilly  to 
fix  in  the  mind  of  everybody  the  idea  ' 
of  rank  or  easte,  and  to  interest  him 
in  preserving  its  distinctions.  It 


makes  everybody  feel  himself  above 
somebody  else,  and  respect  the  high- 
er ranks  to  which  he  aspires.  In 
complete  harmony  with  this,  ever}- 
body  is  known  in   Europe  by  his 

profession,"  or  "rank."  He  is  al- 
wa^-s  registered  as  nobleman," 
** gentleman,"  "tradesman,"  "me- 
chanic," ^c,  and  is  addressed  as 
such  and  privileged  as  such.  He 
has  his  place  to  observe,  his  manner 
of  acting,  his  way  of  living.  Eveiy- 
body  has  a  right  to  expect  of  him  what 
is  due  to  his  position,  and  to  treat 
him  accordingly.  To  act  out  of  one's 
position,  either  above  it  or  below  it, 
is  in  Europe  the  height  of  impropri^. 

All  this  has  a  marked  influence  on 
the  minds  of  the  people.  There  is  a 
general  disposition  to  respect  those 
above,  and,  in  those  above,  to  respect 
themselves.  They  have  honors  shown 
them  by  those  beneath  them,  an'I 
are  haughty.  There  is  ;i  gciifial  (re- 
position to  despise  those  below,  ami, 
in  them,  to  despise  themselves.  They 
have  contempt  shown  them  nnd  are 
humble.  Accordingly  the  wi»i>er  class- 
es are  respectable,  honorable,  ceremo- 
nious, and  attentive  to  the  pi  oprieties, 
both  in  appearance  and  conduct.  The 
lower  classes  arQ  little  respected,  and 
soon  become  little  respectable.  Th^ 
are  privileged  to  be  mean,  Just  as  the 
others  are  privileged  to  be  noble."  . 
Some  of  the  traits  which  are  thus 
produced  in  the  lower  classes  are  Teiy 
deplorable.  There  seems  to  be  no 
self-respect  among  them,  no  sense  of 
honor,  none  of  that  high-mindednest 
which  belongs  to  every  decent  Araeri- 
can,  whatever  his  circumstances.  This 
shows  itself  in  those  contemptible 
little  customs  which  every  American 
traveller  observes  in  Europ;\an  coun- 
tries. Almost  ever}'  man  with  whom 
you  come  in  contact  expects  a  fee 
from  you.   Waiters,  coachmeu,  por- 
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ters,  sextons,  guides,  all  expect  fees 
in  atldition  to  their  pay.  If  you  ask 
a  poor  mail  iii  the  street  to  direct 
you,  he  will  expect  soiuelhintj  for  it. 
Railiojul  coiKhictors  try  so  to  tlemeun 
themselves  Ifeforc  you  that  v<Tii  will 
fee  them  on  parting.  So  steamboat 
attendants,  and  the  members  of  a 
ship's  erew.  If  you  pass  a  working- 
man  in  the  rural  districts,  he  not 
uuirequently  asks  yoa  for  tobacco, 
whiskey,  or  a  little  money.  Once,  on 
the  coast  of  Italy,  I  went  out  of  my 
way  to  look  at  some  fishermen  hanl* 
higin  a  seine  with  sardines.  Scarcely 
had  they  got  through  when  one  after 
another  came  to  me  for  his  fte.  Girls 
in  many  cities  will  ran  along  the 
streets  and  put  flowers  in  yonr  but- 
ton-hole, expecting  something  in  re- 
turn for  it.  Travellers  in  the  Alps 
are  all  aware  how  at  almost  every 
road-crossing  they  find  somebody  to 
offer  them  a  glass  of  cool  water,  or 
an  Alpine  rose,  or  to  make  them  an 
echo,  or  sing  them  a  song.  In  Italy, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  common  em- 
l)loyments  to  get  money  out  of  f'or- 
I'igiiers  by  some  such  useless  service. 
I  do  not  speak  here  of  the  beggars. 
They  de^^ecnd  much  lower  than  this, 
ami  are  an  innumorable  class.  But 
the  iK>or  of  Europe  very  generally 
lire  in  the  capacity  of  half-beggars. 
I  might  mention  here  also  the  little- 
aesB  to  which  the  people  almost  in- 
variably descend  in  their  business, — 
litUe  quibblings,  Uttle  flbbings,  Uttle 
dishonesties,  etc.  A  shopkeeper  or 
iBsiket- woman  will  go  into  a  Solent 
dispute  over  half  a  cent.  They  will 
He  and  try  to  cheat  you  if  they  are 
only  selling  a  peanut.  In  all  their 
dishonesties  they  are  in  entire  con- 
trast with  the  Americans,  who,  how- 
♦"^er  much  they  may  lie,  rarely  tell 
httle  lies,  and  never  attempt  to  cheat 
jon  except  when  something  of  yalne 


is  at  stake,  —  a  dishonesty  that  may 
almost  be  said  to  command  respect. 
The  people  in  Europe,  however,  know 
that  nobody  respects  them,  or  ex- 
pects an  honorable  course,  either  of 
virtue  or  of  sin,  from  them  ;  so  that 
they  act  low,  just  as  they  dress  low 
and  live  low.  It  is  the  privilege  of 
their  povert}* ;  and  all  they  can  gain 
in  honor  b}'  a  course  of  upright  con- 
duct would  not  outweigh  the  half 
cent  which  their  necessity  impels 
them  to  get  by  dishonor. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  all  who 
aspire,  or  wish  to  be  thought  respect- 
able, not  only  ape  the  upper  classes, 
but,  to  the  same  extent,  show  a  con- 
tempt for  the  common  people.  They 
seem  to  measure  their  respectability 
by  the  strength  of  this  contempt,  and 
think  it  will  be  accounted  good  breed- 
ing if  they  show  it  on  all  appropriate 
occasions.  There  is  in  this  a  marked 
contrast  with  what  our  American  S3'S- 
tem  develops,  where  any  one,  to  be 
popular,  must  profess  to  love  the  peo- 
l>le  whether  lie  does  so  or  not,  and 
where  our  public  men,  from  try  ing  to 
seem  to  love  them,  are  led  ultimately 
to  love  them.  In  Europe  we  have 
snohfi  rather  than  demaqofjiie:^.  And, 
«addest  of  all,  the  euminou  people 
themselves  tail  in  with  this  state  of 
things,  and  learn  an  awe  for  the  high, 
and  even  for  the  snobs ;  and  learn  to 
hate  those  who  are  like  themselyea, 
like  the  slaves  in  the  South  who  hated 
the  poor  whites  who  had  *'no  nig- 
gers." 

AU  this  suggests  to  the  people,  if 
not  to  those  most  imbrated  by  this 
condition  of  things,  at  least  to  the 
free  minds  who  can  rise  above  and 
think  over  and  beyond  the  evils 
weighing  upon  them,  the  need  of  a 
radical  revolution ;  one  that  will  not 
only  destroy  monarchy  and  aristoc- 
racy as  the  cause  of  these,  but  will 
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chancjo  the  institutions, customs,  iiior-  are  also   ends   proposed,  coniplcte 
als,  and  leclings  into  wliicli  their  wide-  political  or  sofial  ideals  to  be  mil- 
reaching  Cilects  have  found  way.  ized,  whicii  attract  the  people,  while 
"We  do  not  here  consider  the  wrongs  the  evils  repel  them.    Under  this 
that  the  people  sntfer  from  special  double  inspiration  thev  are  carried 
legislative  enactments  against  them :  forward,  not  only  to  revolutionize 
as  the  fact  that  they  cannot  speak  society,  but  to  attempt  to  build  it 
even  in  privatA  ooiiTenallon  against  np  After  other  models, 
the  aristocracy  or  members  of  the     Sach,  then,  are  the  causes  of  8o> 
reigning  dynasty;  that  they  dare  eialism :  the  miserable  conditioD  of 
not  assemble  or  discuss  any  qnes-  the  poor;  the  great  difference  be- 
tion  in  open  meetings  wlthpat  po-  tween  them  and  the  rich;  the  in- 
lice,  or  except  at  certain  specified  equality  in  the  gOTemments  of 
times  of  the  year;  that  even  then  Europe;  and  the  desire  of  a  state 
they  cannot  speak  freely,  but  are  un-  of  social  perfection  in  opposition  to 
der  fear  of  saying  something  that  all  this. 

will  be  constnied  into  treason  ;  that  This  subject,  as  will  readily  be 
the  students  in  the  universities,  who  imagined,  has  great  attractive  power, 
generally  espouse  this  cause,  as  they  and  draws  to  it  especially  workmeD, 
do  that  of  all  radical  reforms,  dare  including  also  the  poor,  the  misera- 
not  discuss  political  questions  at  all ;  ble,  the  discontented,  and  the  cl:i>s 
that  the  people  cannot  unite  in  any  of  vague  theorists.  It  addresses  the 
organizations  looking  to  a  remedy  largest  part  of  societ}',  and  tho^e 
of  their  condition,  all  such  l)eing  con-  who  from  their  sullerings  are  nio>t 
demned  under  the  recent  laws  against  readily  excited,  and  who  from  having 
the  Internationals  ;  that  the  press  is  nothing  to  lose  are  most  ready  to 
not  free,  the  censorship  Ix'ing  estab-  act.  It  addresses  a  class,  too, 
lislicd  in  every  country,  nnd  fines  and  embittered  by  their  actual  or  sup- 
imprisonment  and  conlisi  ation  of  is-  posed  wrongs,  and  who,  in  many 
sues  and  suspension  of  papers  being  cases,  have  been  sunk  into  crime  \ifj 
of  every-day  occurrence ;  that  the  the  pressure  of  poverty  and  i^Joe* 
working  class  are  not  flree  to  migrates  tice,  and  who  are  ignorant  of  the  diA 
at  will  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  Acuities  of  government,  and  even  of 
another,  or  to  large  cities ;  that  they  the  laws  of  revolutions.  It  will  readily 
cannot  practise  any  other  business  or  be  seen,  then,  that  there  thus  exists 
trade  than  their  own ;  that  they  can-  an  inflammable,  violent,  and  poweriiil 
not  work  without  a  certificate  from  element.  We  need  not  wonder,  then- 
their  last  employer.  We  do  not,  we  fore,  that  the  socialists  are  a  great ' 
say,  discuss  these  matters,  but  only  party  now,  attracting  by  the  dangetej 
show  how  the  people  are  controlled  in-  which  they  threaten  the  governments 
directly  in  social  affiiirs  by  the  spirit  which  they  could  not  soften  by  tlie 
of  the  government.  evils' they  were  suifering. 

Hence,  we  may  say,  arises  the      The  principles  of  the  socialists  ar* 

question  of  socialism  from  a  politi-  of  course  determined  l>y  the  above- 

cal  stand-i)oint.  mentioned  causes,  an<l  Ijv  the  <.h:ir' 

There  are  other  causes  of  social-  acter  of  the  people  which  those  caur^eo 

ism,    liowcver.     Those    mentioned  are  calculated  to  influence.  These 

above  are  evils  of  .society,  or  of  principles  we  shall  discuss  at  auolher 

government,  to  be  remedied.   There  time. 
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Masses  of  dark  fljing  scad,  driTen  lib  balance,  until,  turning  around,  he 

by  the  south  wind,  rush  in  wild,  finally  faces  the  wind,  stands  bolt 

tossing  oonfhsion  across  the  evening  upright,  and  begins  to  adjust  his 

sky,  now  hurled  together  in  mouur  feathers  against  the  coming  storm, 

tains  of  mist,  and  then,  when  some  The  old  oak  on  which  he  stands 

eorrent,  catching  the  vapory  mass,  creaks,  as  it  wavers  and  totters  in 

rcmls  and  separates  it  into  feathery  the  blast.    Spring,  for  many  years, 

clouds  that  curl  and  dissipate  like  has  brought  it  no  changing  beauty, 

smoke,  giving  glimpses  of  the  blue  £ach  season  has  oul}'  sti  ippcd  it  of 

depths  beyond,  that  look  so  peacefld  some  decayed,  worm-eaten  limb,  from 

and  serene.  which  the  bark  and  clinging  mosses 

Skimming,  wheeling,  darting,  but  with  which  nature  so  kindly  covers 
flying  near  the  earth  to-night,  are  the  decay, "have  first  cleaved  otf,  and  l?ft 
white-bellied  swallows,  who  have  eon-  the  bare  wood,  like  u  wit liercd  arm, 
grogated  together,  old  and  young,  protruding  from  some  talti'nnl  gar- 
preparatory  to  their  flight  southward,  ment.  This  tree  has  been  the  resting- 
Across  tlie  meadows  they  sweep  by  place  for  innumerable  birds.  The 
huudreds,  now  breasting  the  strong  osprc}',  in  the  spring,  soaring  across 
south  wind,  and   again   skimming  from  brook  to  river,  halts  here  to 
before  it,  carrying  destruction  to  dispose  of  the  fish  so  tightly  clutched 
insect  life  wherever  they  go.   Flap-  in  his  claws.   The  crow  chooses  it 
ping  lazily  up  out  of  the  misty  east,  aa  an  alarm-post,  from  which  to  give 
with  fo! .led  neck,  and  legs  outstretch-  wami ng  to  his  fellows  in  .the  meadow 
ed  beliind,  comes  a  blue  heron,  and  field  below.  The  hawk  here 
Through  the  flock  of  swallows  he  takes  his  observations  of  the  farm- 
moves,  finding  himself  an  awkward  yards  lying  near ;  and  the  feathers 
intruder  in  the  midst  of  this  graceftd^that  lie  at  the  tree's  base  tell  of  his 
company ;  but  giving  a  harsh,  dis-  successftal  raids.  When  the  chatter- 
oordant  croak,  by  way  of  passing  ing  grakles  flock  together  in  the  faU, 
courtesy, he  holds  on  his  course  np  this  tree  invites  th^m,  too;  and  as 
tlie  brook,  until  he  reaches  the  dead  they  settle  by  hundreds,  the  limbs 
Oik  on  the  high  ground  nefir  the  look  as  if  draped  in  mourning,  till, 
meadow.  Preparing  to  alight,  he  moved  by  a  common  feeling,  awaj* 
larches  his  long  neck  forward,  Hrops  they  wheel  with  tiiat  rushing  sound, 
those  ungainly  legs  downward,  nt  tlie  combination  of  wing  and  note, 
the  same  time  giving  two  or  three  to  tlie  deep  oak  forest,  where  the 
strokes  of  his  wings  to  impel  himself  acorns   are   most   abundant.  The 
to  the  desired  limb     But  it  is  no  woodpeckers  have  long  ago  deserted 
easy  matter  for  this  bird  to  gain  his  the  old  ruin  as  a  nesting-place,  but 
equipoise  when  he  first  alights.    He  safe  in  its  hollow  trunk  the  squirrel 
tilts  about,  changes  his  footing,  and  still  hides  his  winter  store, 
with  each  fresh  gust  that  comes,  half  As  the  shades  of  evening  approach, 

spreads  those  mighty  wings  to  gain  the  heron  launches  forth  from  his 
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perch,  find  Rcnlosi  to  his  fccding- 
gi'ounds  in  the  shallow  pools  of  the 
meadow  below.  With  slow  and 
measured  tread  he  strides  through 
these  shallows  and  along  the  oozy 
edge  of  the  brook,  with  neck  drawn 
back  and  beak  pointed  downward, 
ready  to  give  a  stroke  to  fish  or  rep- 
tile unfortonate  enough  to  be  found 
within  his  range.  At  each  step  he 
takes  he  draws  together  the  toes  of 
the  raised  foot,  whieh,  as  he  plants  it 
again,  are  so  gently  spread  that  no 
splash  or  sound  can  be  heard.  This 
noiselessneas  of  movement  in  so 
large  a  bird  is  wonderfhl. 

Farther  up  the  meadow  the  brook 
takes  a  large  bend,  sweeping  around 
the  edge  of  a  dense  WOOd.  In  sum- 
mer, when  the  trees  are  in  full  leaf, 
the  reflections  of  this  wood  in  the 
water  as  night  coines  on,  together 
with  the  gathering  shades,  wrap  the 
spot  in  a  stratige,  almost  portentous 
gloom.  One  evening,  when  the 
twilight  had  faded  out,  so  that  ob- 
jects were  scarcely  distinguisiiable 
here,  and  when  through  the  wood  and 
over  the  dark,  shadowy  surface  of  the 
wntor  brooded  that  almost  oppressive 
silence  that  causes  the  imagination 
to  clotlie  familiar  objects  with  a  new 
and  weird  beauty,  were  seen,  now 
and  then,  playing  on  the  water's  siur- 
facc,  glints  of  light.  Not  a  sonnd 
could  the  ear  catch ;  but  as  the  eye 
followed  these  quickly-vanishing 
touches,  they  led  along  the  brook's 
edge,  and  approached  an  opening 
where  the  last  niddy  glow  that  still 
lingered  in  the  west,  was  reflected  on 
the  water.  Across  this  rosy  pathway 
silently  stalked  a  majestic  heron. 
•Suddenly  he  halted,  suspecting  him- 
self observed,  and  Stretching  forward 
his  long  necic  peered  into  the  dark- 
ness ;  then  giving  a  bound,and  spread- 
ing at  the  same  time  those  large 


wings,  flnppod  heavily  back  to  the 
gloomv  wood. 

But  to-night  the  heron,  intently 
searching  for  food,  marches  on  with 
his  solemn  and  cautious  tread.  A 
large  flrog,  sitting  and  blinking  in 
serene  meditation  in  a  tnssogk  of 
grass,  thinks  to  elude  his  sharp  sight 
by  drawing  his  limbs  together  more 
compactly  and  cowering  elo^e  to  the 
ground  ;  but  it  is  in  vain  ;  the  heron 
sees  him,  and  jnst  as  t«lic  fi  og  at- 
tempts to  escape  by  making  a  jump 
for  the  water,  seizes  him  with  that 
quick  and  certain  stroke  of  the  bill, 
and  mercUessly  beating  and  thrashing 
him  against  the  ground,  soon  reduces 
the  frog  to  a  shapeless  mass,  and 
swallows  him  without  anj'  apparent 
effort.  The  beak  of  this  heron  is 
long,  stout,  an<l  shnrji,  so  that  it  can 
give  a  severe  wouu'l  ;  and  for  this 
reason  the  bird,  when  wounded,  is 
dangerous  to  approach. 

It  is  usually  in  this  month  that  the 
herons  leave  for  the  south,  after  con- 
gregating together  in  flocks.  One  fall 
morning,  after  a  sharp  frost,  numbers 
of  these  birds,  apparently  old  and 
young  together,  for  they  differed  con- 
sideral)ly  in  size,  collecte  1  in  thi^. 
vicinity.  They  were  along  the  itjuok's 
edge,  in  the  meadows,  and  about  the 
ponds  in  the  pine  wood.  The  day 
following,  a  southerly  wind,  driving 
before  it  low,  flying  wreaths  of  vapor, 
brought  to  them  the  breath  of  thdr 
southern  home.  In  the  morning  most 
of  them  were  gatlicred  together  in 
the  top  branches  of  the  pi  no  trees, 
where  they  stood  stretching  forward 
their  long  necks,  an<l  lifting  their 
wings  as  if  testing  them  for  the 
weary  flight  before  them.  Two  or 
three  of  what  we  supposed  were  the 
older  birds,  occasionally  circled  over 
the  woods,  as  if  marshalling  the 
flock  together.  When  all  was  ready 
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for  departure,  away  in  a  broad  circle 
swept  the  wbole  army  of  lierons. 
Over  the  woods  they  circled,  occa- 
sionally giving  this  peculiar  harsh 
croak,  as  if  to  siimraon  all  stragglers 
into  the  ranks,  and  at  each  sweep 
moiinting  ever  higher  and  higher. 
They  soon  rose  above  the  hurrying 
8C0d,  and,  gradually  diminishing  iu 
size,  passed  out  of  sight. 

Birds  of  passage  seem  to  prefer 
ikying  against  the  wind.  This,*  at 
first,  seems  strange ;  bat  it  will  be 
seen  that  an  opposing  wind  lifts 
them,  while  a  wind  which  would 
seemingly  propel,  only  beats  them 
earthward.  Many  sea-fowl  cannot 
rise  fVoui  the  water  without  first 
tm'uing  about  to  breast  the  wind ; 
and  a  snipe  started  ftom'the  meadow 
grass  invariably  rises  towards  the 
fareese,  if  there  is  any. 

Although  the  mist  and  coming 
night  are  fast  blurring  into  indis- 
tinctness all  distant  objects,  we  still 
trace  the  heron's  tall  form  slowly 
moving  up  the  brook.  But  hark ! 
now  we  catch  a  whistling  rustle  of 
wings.  It  is  not  the  swallows,  for 
they  liaTC  now  vanished  for  the 
night ;  nor  the  heron,  for  he  is  still 
striding  on.  Soon,  oot  of  the  mist 
and  gathering  dnsk,  sweeping  in 
broad  circles  over  the  meadow,  oc- 
casionally stooping  as  if  to  alight, 
then  rising  again,  not  quite  sure  that 
their  safety  is  complete,  we  see  tlve 
wood-ilucks.  After  circling  about 
several  times,  they  at  last  settle 
down  among  the  long  grasses  and 
reeds  growing  in  the  water,  and  we 
hear  that  peculiar  >q»lnttering  sound 
which  they  make  as  they  filter  the 
water  through  their  bills. 

This  is  probably  part  of  a  brood 
reared  in  the  neighborhood  The 
nest  was  about  twenty  feet  from  the 
ground,  in  the  hollow  ti*unk  of  an 


elm-tree  whose  topmost  branches  had 
been  wrenched  off  in  a  gale,  and  on 
the  soft  bed  of  decayed  wood  foUen 
together  within  the  decaying  tmnlc 
at  a  depth  of  three  or  four  feet 
within  the  top,  as  if  down  a  olumney, 
were  laid  twelve  yellowish-white 
eggs.  Mingled  with  this  soft  de- 
cayed wood,  and  partially  concealing 
the  eggs,  were  down  and  feathers. 
Both  dodn  were  eantious  in  move* 
ment,  rarefy  showing  tiionselves, 
except  towards  night. 

After  the  brood  was  hatched,  the 
toddling  little  things  were  carried 
from  the  nest  to  the  ground,  but  in 
what  manner  I  do  not  know  ;  and  as 
the  mother-bird  led  them  from  this 
nesting-place  to  the  river,  she  came 
out  on  the  public  road  as  a  carriage 
was  passing.  Aware  of  danger,  the 
young  darted  among  the  briars  and 
stones  at  the  road-side,  while  the  old 
bird  fluttered  on,  occasionally  alight- 
ing in  the  dust  at  the  horse's  feet, 
and  then  taking  wing  again,  until, 
feeling  that  she  had  lured  the  danger 
from  her  brood,  back  she  circled  to 
where  she  left  them,  and  by  a  pecu- 
liar coaxing  note  soon  gathered 
them  about  her  again.  Then,  follow- 
ing  a  stone  wall,  she  led  them 
through  brambles,  tall  grass,  or 
whatever  could  conceal  them,  until 
she  reached  the  river.    There  the}' 
were  often  seen  until  they  could  fly 
as   well   as  their   mother.  These 
ducks  are  fond  of  acorns,  and  are 
frequently  seen  at  this  season  of  the 
year  feeding  under  oak-trees,  espe- 
cially those  growing  near  water. 
Their  plumage  is  very  beautifiil. 

As  we  turn  to  leave  the  meadow, 
suddenly  up  start  these  five  ducks, 
and  with  that  whistling  rustle  of  the 
winijs  circle  away  in  the  deepened 
dusk.  Out  from  the  tangle<l  margin 
of  the  brook,  where  the  ducks  were 
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feeding,  silently  moves  what  looks  in 
this  dim  light  like  a  small  piece  of 
dark  wood.    The  gusts  of  wind  as 

they  Sweep  across  the  water  ruffle  its 
surface,  changing  the  dark  reflections 
of  swayin;jj  flags  and  bending  grasses 
into  waving,  crinkled  lines.  Through 
I  these  conies,  still  noiselessly  moving, 
that  dork  object ;  but  as  it  crosses  the 
hrook  where  only  the  sky  overhead 
refleots  itself,  we  see  the  wake 
made  that  it  is  a  mosk-rat  poshing  a 
collection  of  some  material  before 
him. 

As  he  nears  the  foot-bridge  where 
we  stand,  catching  a  glimpse  of  us, 
he  gives  a  splash  and  dives  under 
water.  fcJoon  something  floats  to  the 
surface,  and,  a  flaw  of  wind  catching 
it,  sweeps  it  back  against  the  bank. 
We  find  it  to  be  grassroots  and 
bits  of  rushes  that  the  musk-rat  had 
gnawed  off  and  was  pushing  to  the 
mud  bar  where  the  old  willow  and 
button  buslies  grow,  to  use  in  build- 
ing his  winter  <|uarters. 

As  soun  as  the  first  frosts  arc  felt, 
the  musk-rats  select  a  mud  bar,  or 
spot  where  the  bushes  grow  in  the 
winter,  often  near  lilies, — as  the  root 
of  this  plant  is  a  fhTorite  article  of 
food  with  them, — and  proceed  to  lay 
a  foundation  for  their  house.  In  the 
first  place  they  gnaw  off  at  the 
water's  edge  a  quantity  of  coarse 
grasses,  rushes,  and  small  bushes. 
Gathering  this  between  the  ehiii  and 
fore-paws,  as  if  carrying  the  mate- 
rial in  their  arms,  they  push  it 
before  them  to  the  place  where  they 
intend  using  it,  as  this  musk-rat  was 
just  doing  The  place  where  the3' 
have  harvested  their  grass  and  rushes 
looks  as  if  some  one  had  mowed  it 
with  a  scythe.  After  the  musk-rats 
have  biuiight  together  material 
cuuHgli  to  make  a  solid  foundation, 
uud  have  raised  the  structure  to  the 


wiater's  edge,  they  dive  below  and 
tunnel  underneath  it,  conilng  up 
through  the  middle  of  the  mass* 
The  work  is  then  carried  on  fVomthe 
inside;  mud,  decayed  vegetation, 
moss,  and  other  such  material,  is 
carried  through  this  tunnel  'and 
pushed  out  from  the  inside  until  it  is 
raised  to  the  right  height  and  roofed 
over ;  or,  as  Whittior  poetically 
scribes  it,  — 

**TIm  mwk-nU  plied  the  inMon's  trade, 
And  tier  bj  tier  hit  mod  walla  laid.** 

Inside  this  hillock  a  small  chamber 
about  a  foot  in  diameter  is  lell,  and 
here,  within  solid,  compact  walls, 
sometimes  two  fc»'t  thick,  the  musk- 
rats  have  their  comfortable  winter 
quarters. 

Their  tunnel  gives  them  access  to 
the  water  when  the  brook  is  frozen 
over.  In  the  winter  a  rap  on  this 
nest  will  bring  one  or  more  of  its  in- 
mates out,  ai^  you  will  see  them 
scatter  away  on  the  bottom  of  the 
brook,  picking  their  wav  among  the 
stones  and  roots,  leaving  wherever 
they  go,  if  the  brook  Is  frozen  over, 
a  line  of  bubbles  under  the  ice. 
When  an  open  space  is  reached  the 
creature  gently  rises  to  the  water's 
surfrice,  and  Just  putting  the  nose  and 
one  eye  above  water,  takes  an  ob- 
servation and  a  breath  of  fresh  air 
at  the  same  time,  but  instantly  dives 
again. 

These  nests  vary  in  size,  and  look 
quite  rough  when  first  built  and  until 
the  snow  and  rain  smooths  them  oft 
If  the  nest  is  broken  open  they  im- 

mediately  begin  repairs, woi'kingfix>m 
the  inside.   When  the  meadows  and 

brook  are  frozen  over,  the  nests  ap- 
])oar  as  if  built  on  the  ice,  and  somrs 
times,  in  the  late  winter  or  spring 
freshets,  the  upper  part  of  the  nest  is 
lifted  up  and  moved,  which  would 
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naturallyooiillmi  this  impvession ;  Imt 
upon  examination  it  will  be  fonnd 
that  fhe  foundation  always  rests  on 

the  solid  gronnd  below. 

Last  fall  the  musk-rata,  raored  by 
some  freak,  built  a  nest  in  the  boat- 
house  at  Puiikapog  Pond,  after  the 
boat  was  housed  for  the  season.  The 
foundation  of  the  nest  rested  partly 
on  the  boat  and  partly  on  the  floor 
of  the  house,  which,  owing  to  the 
high  water,  was  submerged ;  and  as 
the  boat  was  not  raised  in  the  house, 
the  space  between  it  and  the  floor 
sen-ed  the  same  purpose  as  the  tun- 
nel they,  under  ordinar}'  circum- 
stances, would  make.  All  the  fishing 
tackle,  and  everj'thing  they  could 
manage,  was  drawn  together  to  help 
Ibnn  their  strootore*  When  the 
boose  was  opened  in  the  spring  the 
nest  was  Ibond.  It  was  estimated 
that  in  building  it  abont  five  bushels 
of  material  had  been  brought  in. 
The  tenants  were  loth  to  leave  their 
comfortable  quarters,  returning  again 


and  again  as  tlie  woil[  of  removing 
the  material  went  on. 

Every  soond  is  now  boshed  except 
^he  msh  of  the  restless  south  wind 

and  the  voice  of  the  cricket,  who, 
regardless  of  the  p:athoring  damp- 
ness, still  repeats  his  sad  note,  that  i 
tells  of  fleeing  bird  and  falling  leaf. 
As  long,  however,  as  the  swallows, 
which,  earlier  in  the  evening,  we  saw 
•sirimTning  over  this  brook  and  mead- 
ow, still  linger  with  os,  we  cannot  • 
feel  that  summer  has  wholly  van- 
ished ;  for,  as  these  swallows  bring 
its  spirit  with  them,  SO  they  seem  to 
bear  it  away. 

As  the  wind  sweeps  by,  rustling 
through  the  j'ellow-leaved  birches 
and  maples  gorgeous  with  their  fall 
tints,  which  night  now  paints  all  in 
the  same  dark  hoe,  a  feeling  of  sad- 
ness creeps  over  os,  imtil  we  remem- 
ber that  in  the  folded  buds  behind 
the  flaming  leaves,  rests  Natore's 
promise  of  returning  spring. 

JfiUon,  Mom,  % 


A  FLOWER  BOOU. 

BY  MAKIE  HOWL  AND. 

The  growth  of  cesthetic  culture  "  For  the  New  York  market  alone  it 

among  the  people  is  signally  shown  is  estimated  that  two  acres,  or  nearly 

in   the  ever-increasing  passion  for  100.000  square  feet  of  glass,  are  now 

flowers.    Private  conservatories  are  used  for  growing  violets  alone,"  and 

no  longer  confined  to  the  very  opu-  the  demand  has  probably  quadrupled 

lent,  and  what  the  florists  have  named  since  that  time,  not  only  for  violets, 

window  gardening,"  is  porsoedwitli  bot  for  roses,  caoMlUas,  verbenas, 

enthusiasm.  The  sale  of  pot  plants  tuberoses,  hyadnths,  heliotropes,  Jas- 

nnd  cut  flowers  in  all  onr  large  towns  mines,  and  many  others, 

is  a  flourishing  business ;  and  it  is  At  present  there  is  scarcolr  a 

safe  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  florist  country  homo,  however  modest,  which 

in  the  countr}*,  having  an  average  has  not  a  small  portion  of  the  land, 

capacity  for  his  work,  who  is  not  at  least,  consecrated  to  the  culture  of 

making  money.    One  of  the  great  flowers  and  flowering  shrubs ;  and 

florists  of  New  Todc  wrote,  in  1868 :  though  the  marigold,  the  hollyhock. 
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the  mottled  tiger-lil)",  the  wooden- 
Bhaped,  oflSuiBiTiMnelling  dahlia, 
wliioh  has  no  ohann  bat  color, — 
although  these  still  craelly  monopo- 
lize the  space,  still  they  are  giving 
way  yearly,  more  and  more,  to  beds 
of  fragrant  mignonette,  to  stately, 
sweet^reathing  white  Ulies,  to  ver- 
benas and  geraniums,  to  a  multitude 
of  darling  roses,  and  otlior  flowering 
filirubs  ;  to  pansios,  andperfbmed  vio- 
lets from  England,  France,  and  Italy, 
which  are  all  superior  to  our  native 
violets  in  fragrance.  The  new  double 
violej,,  the  Marie  Louise,  will  exhale 
fi"om  a  single  flower  a  soft  delicious 
odor  that  ma^'  be  distinctly  perceived 
across  a  small  room  by  any  one  sen- 
sitive to  odors.  It  is  the  loveliest 
of  all  the  violets,  but  rare  as  yet,  and 
little  known. 

There  are  two  prime  reasons  why 
80  many  fail  with  their  in-door  plants : 
they  do  not  know  that  most  plants 
demand  imperatively  a  season  of 
rest  dnifug  every  year,  and  beoanse 
their  eyes  so  lack  training  that  they 
fail  to  detect  the  first  appearance  of 
disease. 

With  regard  to  seasons  of  rest, 
all  plants  need  them.  When,  after 
bearing  many  flowers,  some  of  the 
leaves  arc  seen  to  lose  their  color 
and  lustre,  the  plant  should  have  less 
moisture  and  less  warmth  for  a 
month  at  least.  Then  cut  back  some 
of  the  branches,  a;ivc  plenty  of  water, 
an<l  replant  in  fresh  earth. if  the  pot 
is  full  of  roots.  In  repotting,  quan- 
tities of  dark  roots  may  be  nipped 
otf,  and  the  plant  do  all  the  better 
for  it.  One  vital  rule  should  not  be 
neglected  :  if  plants  must  be  cheated 
oat  of  their  dne  amotmt  of  warmth 
and  snnshine,  they  most  also  have 
less  water,  or  the  eqoilibriam  is  de- 
stroyed. In  the  antumn,  when  the 
nights  are  often  cold,  and  yet  the 


time  for  fires  not  fhlly  come,  more 
plants  are  kiUed  by  water  than  by 
all  other  causes  combined.  This  if 
the  natoral  time  for  house  plaatB  to 
rest.  Water  freely  when  a  plant  ii 
growing  vigoroosly  or  in  its  fiill 
blosHoming ;  at  all  other  times  giie 
less  water* 

As  to  the  lack  of  training  in  the 
generality  of  eyes,  the  fact  is  well 
known  to  the  scientific.  Not  one  in 
ten  of  those  who  have  cultivated 
house  plants  for  years  could  draw 
the  leaf  of  the  calla,  one  of  the 
commonest  of  house  plants,  so  that 
any  botanist  or  anj  body  else  could 
recognize  it :  not  from  the  want  of 
knowledge  of  drawing,  for  the  .same 
hand  could  outline  a  vase,  a  lamp,  a 
fun,  so  that  any  one  would  know 
what  it  was.  Now  if  the  amateur 
florist  will  observe  attentively  the 
aspect  of  the  healthy  leaves  of  bis 
plants,  he  will*  soon  learn  to  detect, 
not  simply  their  Hiding  or  curling  ap^ 
bat  the  slightest  loss  of  tone.  Then 
is  the  time  fbr  examination,  and  the 
best  eyes  will  often  need  the  aid  of  a  * 
little  hand-glass,  especially  fcr  the 
red  spider,  which  only  very  good  eyes, 
if  unpractised,  can  perceive.  This 
is  one  of  the  direst  pests  of  house 
plants,  and  many  a  lady  has  had 
her  roses,  apple-scented  geraniums, 
pinks,  heliotropes,  and  many  other 
plants  ravaged  by  it  year  after 
year  without  knowing  the  cause. 
The  best  ri'iiK'dy  is  to  pull  olT  and 
burn  all  the  ilead  leaves,  and  then  fill 
a  large  pitcher  with  quite  warm  car- 
bolic soap-suds,  or  whale-oil  soap- 
suds, and,  tying  a  cloth  over  the 
earth  in  the  pot  to  prevent  its  falling 
out,  invert  the  plant  in  the  suds  and 
leave  it  there  for  a  good  hour.  Then 
replace  the  soap-suds  by  pure  water 
for  a  few  minutes,  or  rinse  the  phut 
in  any  way.    Possibly  the  tenderest 
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shoots  may  be  injured  by  the  process, 
bot  it  will  strengthen  the  plant  to 
lose  fheee  after  it  bas  had  a  long 
straggle  with  its  enemy.  A  lady 
aoqniintance,  whose  modest  little 
conservatoiyin  South  Jersey"  will 
presently  be  described,  keeps  a  tall 
▼ase  of  this  liquid,  to  which  she 
has  added  one  of  her  husband's 
strongest  old  pipes.  She  has  not 
renewed  the  water  for  more  than  a 
year,  except  to  add  fresh,  or  more 
soap,  occasionally.  One  woald  think 
this  strong  mixture  would  kill  the 
plants  outright,  but  it  does  not ;  and 
her  collection  of  plants  and  flowers 
is  the  admiration  of  all  who  liavo 
seen  it.  This  prescription  has  been 
proved  by  o\  er  three  years'  almost 
daily  experience. 

There  is  a  charm  in  cultivating 
flowers  under  glass,"  as  florists 
term  it,  which  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. In  the  open  air  we  can- 
not have  them  so  Ailly  under  our 
eootrol.  Violent  rains  may  dreiieh 
tbem  and  destroy  the  bloom  of  their 
opening  petals;  cruel  winds  may 
lash  them  to  death ;  drought  we  can 
btrdly  protect  them  against ;  while  a 
scorcliing  sun  may  fhde  them,  or  an 
untimely  ftost  destroy  tbem  in  a 
single  night.  Against  all  these 
dingers  tiie  florist  is  absolutely 
powerless,  except  in  the  case  of 
drought,  from  which  he  may  partially 
protect  them.  But  when  he  has  them 
ia  a  world  which  lie  lias  created,  he 
can  sliade  them  from  a  broiling  sun, 
or  even  take  them  up  bodily  and 
carry  them  to  a  cooler  si)ot.  Drought 
cannot  injure  them,  nor  winds  nor 
rains  nor  untimely  frosts. 

If  it  is  the  destiny  of  mind  to  rule 
matter,  as  we  have  always  been 
taught,  and  if  we  are  progressing, 
not  retrograding,  in  the  order  of  this 
contiolt  surely  we  must  believe  that 


we  are  some  day  to  control  the 
weather  so  that  vegetation  may  be 
calculated  with  eortainty.  Nature 
is  not  inimical  to  man ;  she  is  only 
inexorable  in  the  matter  of  condi- 
tions. The  oak  will  grow  for  him  as 
vigorously  and  oheerftilly  In  a  two- 
inch  pot  as  in  a  field  of  twenty  acres, 
if  only  he  will  give  it  sun  and  water, 
and  change  It  to  larger  vessels  as  it 
outgrows  the  smaller.  At  present 
we  have  only  partially  mastered  the 
conditions  that  natare  demands. 
During  a  devastating  drought  the 
farmer  looks  wistfully  and  hopelessly 
at  the  rain-bearing  clouds  passing 
directl}'  over  his  meridian.  O  for 
the  power  to  make  them  discharge 
their  life-giving  treasures !  And 
then  the  insects  that  multiply  by 
millions  and  destroy  the  labor  of 
months  in  a  single  day  !  Surely  we 
swagger  too  inordinately  about  our 
triumph  over  matter,  when  the  whole 
scientific  world  Is  unable  to  grapple 
with  tiie  peach-borer  or  thecurculio  I 
As  for  the  yarious  Insects  and  slugs 
that  feed  upon  the  foliage  and  fiowers 
of  the  conservatoiy,  the  fiorist  who 
understands  his  business  Is  master 
of  the  situation.  Closing  the  doors 
and  windows,  he  lights  a  smoking 
fire  of  coarse  tobacco,  and  his 
enemies  surrender  at  discretion* 
For  ladies  who  keep  their  flowers 
in  windows,  and  in  summer  on 
verandas,  this  is  not  practicable. 
The  more  patient  and  devoted  crush 
the  slugs  on  their  ivies  one  by  one  ; 
brush  the  "green  fly"  from  their 
in-door  roses  with  a  feather ;  while 
for  the  horrid  beetle  that  fiittens  on 
the  petals  of  the  garden  rose,  they 
wisely  attack  him  with  a  brush  and 
a  can  of  boiling  water.  If  all  would 
do  this  it  would  be  eflfieetual ;  but  It 
Is  rather  disheartening  when  your 
n^^bor,  less  sensltlye  to  the  charms 
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of  a  garden,  leaves  her  rose-bugs  to 
multipl}'  by  the  railliou,  thus  ensuring 
you  an  increase  of  trouble  for  the 
coming  3'ear.  Still  your  labor  of 
love  will  not  be  in  vain.  The  pes- 
sesdon  of  a  flonriahing,  well-kept 
garden  will  ezdte  eni^,  if  no  better 
sentiment,  and  stimulate  others  to 
greater  care.  We  may  be  encouraged 
alsobj  the  fiMt  that  the  taste  fbr  the 
i  eoltlvation  of  flowers  is  rapidly  in- 
oreasing  eveiywlien* 

AU  over  the  civilized  worid  to-day 
women  save  their  flower-seeds  witii 
care,  and  by  exchanging  with  friends 
and  buying  new  plants  or  seeds,  year- 
ly increase  or  improve  their  stock. 
They  lift  their  bulbs  and  tubers  in  the 
autumn  tendorly,  and  preserve  them 
from  cold  and  moisture  as  best  they 
may ;  and  considering  the  very  lim- 
ited advantages  most  of  them  have 
enjoyed  for  obtaining  a  knowledge 
of  the  habits  and  conditions  of  plants, 
and  the  cruel  failures  that  often  follow 
their  most  careful  ellbrts,  their  devo- 
tion is  something  noble  and  touching. 
Winter  after  winter  they  renew  their 
attempts  to  preserve  certain  favorite 
planto  in  doors,  often  carrying  heavy 
poto  and  boxes  into  the  cellar  when 
the  night  cold  threatens  them,  and 
in  the  morning  logging  them  back 
again,  notwithstanding  thdr  nralti- 
fhrions  and  evep-reconing  household 
and  other  cares. 

In  the  conservatory  which  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned  in  tliis  article, 
thtM-o  is  n  magnificent  plant  with  large 
crimson  and  ro'^e-colored  flowers.  It 
is  the  Hibiscus  Cooperii.  Then  there 
is  the  Ahutilon  Thomsoniij  its  rich 
green,  maple-shaped  leaves  blotched 
with  gold  in  angular  patterns  ;  the 
C  erodi'ndron  Bulfouri,  a  marvel  of 
beauty  ;  the  Japanese  barberry,  snr- 
named  Darwinii,  after  the  botanist 
who  introdnoed  it  into  EogUnd,  the 


father  of  the  present  distingaisbed 

scholar. 

Arc  not  these  names  —  Cooper, 
Thompson,  Balfour,  Darwin  —  more 
effectually  immortalized  than  they 
ccmld  be  by  the  biggest  possible  pile 
of  stones  ?  Even  the  pyramids  ire 
crumbling  to  dust,  and  the  name  of 
the  man  whose  devotion  to  floricnt 
tnie  produced  this  magnificent  absti- 
Ion  is  more  efltetnally  peipetuatod 
than  that  of  Cheops* 

The  private  cultivation  of  ilowen 
in  winter,  now  that  hot-air  fmnsMs 
and  base-burners  arc  becoming  com- 
mon, is  attended  with  more  certsbtf, 
and  is  constantly  increasing.  For  a 
long  time  it  was  said  that  flowers 
would  not  flourish  in  furnace-heated 
rooms  ;  but  this  has  been  proveil  an 
error,  at  least  where  the  fimiaee 
draught  is  supplied  by  a  pipe  leading 
to  the  outside  air,  and  tlic  liot-air 
chamber  with  water  for  evai>oration ; 
and  witliout  these  no  furnace  is  lit 
for  warming  dwelling-houses.  Evea 
then,  the  air  may  be  too  dry  for  a  • 
very  small  collection  of  plants.  In  a 
small  room  ftdl,  this  is  corrected  by 
placing  the  poto  on  tables  Itamished 
with  a  little  upright  edge  for  holdmg 
wet  moss.  Ko  room  can  be  so  dry  as 
one  heated  by  the  common  parlor- 
stovee.  These  exhaust  the  air  of  the 
room  and  create  draughts  through 
every  crack  and  crevice,  for  how  else 
can  oxygen  be  supplied  to  the  burn- 
ing fuel?  The  draught  of  these 
stoves  should,  like  the  furnace  heat- 
er, be  supplied  by  a  pipe  connected 
with  the  open  air.  This  has  aheady 
been  done  with  perfect  success,  and 
must  soon  come  into  <reneral  use. 

When  this  taste  for  flowers  be- 
comes strongly  developed,  we  feel  a 
need  for  them  that  nothing  else  can 
satisfy.  We  must  have  them  in  win- 
ter, despite  the  trouble  of  taking  care 
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of  them  ;  and  they  are  never  so  dear  of  the  house  cut  bhio  paper-muslin 
to  us  as  when  we  see  them  unfolding  iuto  narrow  strips,  which  she  pasted 
their  delicate  petals  and  exhaling  over  every  joint  in  both  roof  and 
their  delicious  summer  odors,  sepa-  sides,  covering  the  whole  with  a 
rated  from  certain  aiid  instant  death  double  coating  of  nice  varnish.  As 
only  by  a  thin  sheet  of  glass.  In-  this  was  after  the  boards  had  just 
deed,  it  is  doubtfVil  if  a  true  apprer  turned  a  golden  brown  by  time,  the 
dation  of  flowen  can  be  created  by  effect  of  the  blue— a  color  choeen 
their  summer  cultivation  alone.  It  is  because  of  the  great  scarcity  of  blue 
certain  that  the  presence  of  a  single  among  conservatory  flowers —  is  es- 
pot  of  flowers  in  vigorous  condition,  ceedingly  striking.  The  floor  is  of 
across  which  we  look  into  the  bleak  pitchy  southern  pine,  oiled  with  com- 
and  barren  winter,  gives  more  keen  mon  coal  oO  about  three  times  a 
delist,  more  solid  satisfiiction',  than  year,  so  that  the  water  firom  the 
a  garden  ftall  in  midsummer.  And  sprinkler  can  do  no  harm,  and  is 
the  winter  conservatory  need  no  long-  easily  absorbed  hy  a  large  sponge 
er  be  considered  a  luxury  attainable  fastened  on  the  end  of  a  stick.  Uu- 
only  by  the  ver}'  wealthy.  One  like  dcr  the  three  windows  to  the  south- 
that  which  1  will  now  describe  is  west  is  a  stationary  table,  or  bench, 
within  the  reach  of  most  families  of  for  the  flower-pots,  covered  with  moss 
moderate  means  who  live  in  the  for  them  to  stand  in,  and  occupying 
country.  the  whole  space  except  that  in  the 
This  tiower  room  is  in  the  sheltered  western  corner,  where  eiirhteen  inches 
angle  between  the  dining-room  and  from  the  tloorstands  a  barrel  supplied 
the  main  body  of  the  house.  It  is  with  water  from  the  rain  cistern  by 
twelve  feet  by  ten  :  one  longer  side  a  little  iron  pump.  Both  the  barrel 
next  the  main  building  which  is  and  the  little  pumi>-stand  are  painted 
northwest  of  it,  and  a  shorter  one  blue.  The  front  upright  edge  of  this 
next  the  dining-room,  opening  into  it  long  flower-table  is  bordered  by  half 
by  folding  doors  whose  upper  halves  a  width  of  oil-cloth  carpet  covering, 
are  glazed.  The  outer  or  southwest  which,  held  up  while  sprinkling, 
end  is  filled  by  three  ordinary  win-  drains  the  water  back  into  the  moss, 
dows,  which  extend  ftom  the  roof  to  Before  this  stationary  table  is  an- 
within  two  and  a  half  feet  ftom  the  other  about  ten  inches  lower,  made 
floor ;  and  there  is  a  large  sash  in  very  strong  and  set  on  large  castors, 
the  southeastern  slope  of  the  roof.  This  Is  also  bordered  with  oil-cloth. 
All  the  rest  of  the  roof  is  of  nap-  The  roof  is  'Uled"  by  two  slight 
row  '^tongued  and  grooved"  boards,  planed  beams  that  extend  across  on 
shingled  over,  and  planed  within,  either  side  of  the  skylight.  On  one 
because  the  inside  of  the  roof  is  ez-  of  these  is  painted  the  quaint  Hindoo 
posed  —  though  at  present  nearly  motto,  "  Of  all  men  thy  guest  is  the 
eovered  by  ivies.  The  outer  walls  superior,"  in  old  English  illuminated 
are  of  similar  pine  stuff,  over  which,  letters  ;  but  the  ivies  bid  fair  to  con- 
on  the  weather  side,  is  laid  felt  paper,  ceal  them  before  long.  The  only 
and  over  this  again  are  ordinary  sid-  artificial  heat  the  room  receives  is 
iug  hoards,  painted.  When  after  a  thiou^^di  a  single  register  (jf  the  house 
time  the  inside  boards  shrank,  leav-  furnace-heater.  In  very  cold  nights, 
iug  cracks  between  them,  the  mistress  three  screens,  mode  of  laths  and 
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covered  with  newspapers,  are  placed 
in  the  lower  windows  behind  the 
plants.  During  the  exceptionally 
severe  weather  of  last  winter,  not  a 
single  leaf  perished  by  the  cold,  and 
there  was  not  a  day  when  there  were 
not  some  flowers  in  this  charming 
room  The  heat  was  not  sufficient 
to  bloom  many  of  the  plants,  but  it 
was  a  perfect  bower  of  luxuriant 
green  foliage,  and  foliage  of  many 
colors,  during  the  whole  time,  —  the 
delight  and  admiration  of  all  who 
saw  it.  Eveiy  day  there  were  scarlet 
androee-coloredgeranitunsand  pelar- 
goniunls,  and  a  luxnriant,  blotched 
petunia,  white  and  red,  covered  with 
scores  of  fragrant  blossoms,  that 
climbetl  to  the  very  roof-sash,  and 
helped  the  ivies  to  hide  the  illumi- 
nated motto.  The  Abutilon  T/iom- 
donii  bloomed  all  .winter,  and  from 
time  to  time  there  were  beautiftal 
roses,  salvias,  great  Nile  lilies  or 
callas,  the  JatnUmm  grand^rum^ 
pansies,  heliotropes,  and  some  others, 
besides  a marvelloasly  beautiful  poin- 
settia,  a  rare  Australian  plant  with 
brilliant  crimson  bracts  nearly  afoot 
in  diameter.  A  beiintiliil  double  car- 
nation presented  a  constant  succes- 
sion of  its  most  fragrant  flowers, 
while  some  tropical  plants  forgot 
their  new  latitude  and  surprised  their 
owner  by  blossoming  quite  freely.  A 
little  date  palm,  a  pineapple  grown 
from  the  rejected  top  of  one  purchased 
at  a  fruit  store,  and  two  larj^e  Mexican 
aloes  (centnrv  i)lants),  <^rew  well  all 
winter.  The  fuchsias  and  heliotropes 
furnished  luxuriant  foliage,  but  did 
not  blossom  much  until  early  spring. 
In  one  comer  stood  a  splendid  ole- 
ander in  a  blue  water  pall  or  bucket. 
This  blossomed  late  in  the  autumn. 
It  stood  about  six  feet  high,  a  ])or- 
fect  tree  in  its  proportion,  and  hud 
eight  immeose  clusters  of  fragrant 


rosy  blossoms ;  each  individual  flower 
very  double,  and  as  large  as  a  oom- 
mon  rose.  The  room  contains  in 
winter  over  a  hundred  plants ;  yet 
they  are  so  nicely  arranged  that  there 
is  a  space  in  the  centre  and  near  the 
folding-doors  for  three  or  four  people 
to  sit  comfortably.  There  is  one 
little  stand  holding  nine  or  ten  pots 
for  plants  that  need  constant  sun. 
This  is  moved  daily,  when  not  neg- 
lected, into  the  sunniest  spots.  There 
are  two  large  hanging  baskets  filled 
with  lycopodimns,  vincas,  Eenilworth 
ivy,  lobelias,  musk  plant,  trailing 
grasses,  money-wort,  the  Torrenia 
AsicUica^  and  many  others.  Besides 
these,  there  are  several  hanging 
baskets  made  of  coeounut  shells. 
These  are  suspended  by  tine  wire, 
and  are  exceedingly  pretty.  Plants 
Bccm  to  think  it  fun  to  grow  in  cocoi^ 
nut  shells,"  said  the  owner  of  this 
conservatory,  and  thefar  vigorous  con- 
dition Justifies  the  odd  conceit.  These 
baskets  are  made  by  simply  sawing 
off  the  end  of  the  shell  opposite  the 
"  monkey's  face,"  and  digging  out 
the  kernel.  This  leaves  the  germ 
hole  open  for  a  drain.  Three  holes 
at  equal  distances  are  then  bored 
with  a  gimkt  in  the  rim,  and  in  these 
the  wire  is  fhstened.  Nothing  can 
be  more  graceful  than  one  of  these 
baskets  in  the  centre  of  a  parlor  win- 
dow, filled  with  delicate  parlor  ivy, 
which  can,  in  three  or  four  months, 
be  trained  over  the  bottom  and  sides 
and  up  the  three  wires,  completely 
covering  all.  Ivies  have  the  advan- 
tage of  not  needing  much  sun, 
and  many  of  them  do  wdl  without 
any,  like  the  lycopodimns  or  mosses. 
Some  of  these  mosses  are  exceedingly 
beautiful  in  hanging  baskets.  A 
standing  and  a  drooping  kind  prc^ 
duce  a  good  effect. 
The  whole  cost  of  this  flower  room 
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read}' for  use  was  not  more  than  SI. "50.  side  benches  and  the  oblong  ceu- 

When  second-hand  lumber  and  sash  tral  pyramid  of  shelves  for  plants 

can  be  got,  a  great  saving  may  be  is  of  the  most  cramped  dimensions, 

made,  and  they  will  often  he  as  aad  the  plank  walk  is  moist  and 

good  as  new  for  the  pnipose.  Other  slippery*  The  ladies  of  the  family 

savings  may  be  effected  by  doing  are  gentle,  intelligent  people,  and 

one's  self  whatever  one  is  deft  enough  very  generous.    They  would  seem 

to  do.    Ordinary  house  windows  will  to  belong  to  those  who  find  delight 

answer  ever)'  purpose,  though  new  in  flowers ;  yet  the  costly  vases  in 

hot-house  sash  costs  only  about  two  their  drawing-rooms  are  empty  week 

thirds  as  much  per  square  foot  as  after  week,  unless  there  is  a  recep- 

house  windows.  tion  of  some  kind.    Their  need  of 

The  private  flower  oonservatoiy,  the  presence  of  flowers  has  not  been 

as  generally  ordeied  and  managed,  cultivated  by  simply  owning  fliat 

is  very  expensive,  and  flreqnently  great,  crowded,  market  hot-house, 

aflbrds'  eompamtively  little  satisfao-  Had  it  been  instead  a  little  bower, 

tion  to  any  one.    In  the  first  place^  opening  from  some  south  room  of 

it  is  so  large  tliat  a  "  regularly  or-  the  house,  it  oouM  have  been  wholly 

dained  "  gardener  must  be  hired  to  manage<l  by  the  young  ladies,  and 

attend  to  it ;  then  it  is  at  such  an  in-  would  have  proved  "  a  joy  for- 

convenient  distance  from  the  house,  ever." 

and  comes  to  bo  regarded  so  much  When  women  learn  to  ftill}'  enjoy 
the  property  of  its  hired  keeper,  that  flowers,  private  conservatories  will 
the  ladies  of  the  fhmily  soon  lose  have  fewer  useless  and  more  really 
all  interest  in  it.  Moreover,  it  is,  desirable  plants.  They  wHl,  there- 
in almost  every  instance  constructed  fore,  be  comparatively  roomy,  and 
afterthc  conventional  hot-house  plan,  constantiy  resorted  to.  In  a  con- 
where  the  flowers  are  raised  onl}-  to  servaton,*  requiring  no  extra  furnace, 
sell,  and  an  inch  of  space  is  of  more  no  assistance  in  taking  care  of  it 
consequence  than  the  comfort  of  those  will  be  required,  beyond  that  of 
who  may  visit  it.  It  is  crowded,  the  3'ounger  members  of  the  family, 
damp,  and  dirty,  and  close  and  hot  If  tropical  plants  will  not  blossom, 
to  siiflbeatioii.  Ladies  who  would  there  is  the  compensation  of  the  new 
natoially  ei^oy  sitting  in  beantiftal  acquisition,  the  zonale  geraniums, 
flower  rooms  on  bleak  wintiy  days,  which  do  better  in  a  room  not  over- 
wiU  not  seek  the  conservatory  at  the  heated,  and  the  green,  rose,  crimson, 
expense  of  making  a  Journey  through  purple,  and  yellow  colors  of  their 
the  storm,  knowing  well  that  when  foliage  make  an  excellent  substitute 
the}'  arrive,  there  is  no  room  to  sit  for  flowers.  In  the  very  early  spring 
down,  and  the  narrow,  damp  passages  the  increasing  warmth  of  the  siui  will 
are  not  inviting  to  decent  dresses.  bring  out  the  roses,  amaryllises, 
There  is  a  private  consen  atory  of  fUchslas,  begonias,  heliotropes,  that 
this  deseription  belonging  to  a  rather  have  been  resting  during  the  winter, 
showy  femily  near  New  York.  It  Later,  the  oalladium  bulbs  can  be 
must  be  forty  feet  long  and  about  planted  for  a  summer  display.  More 
twenty  feet  wide.  To  wann  it  re>  real,  nseftil  delight  will  be  feund  in 
quires,  I  was  told,  a  ton  of  coal  a  such  a  room,  in  watering,  repotting, 
week.  The  space  between  the  out-  propagating  choice  plants,  —  aye,  in 
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the  scemingl}^  uninteresting  work  of  «*  knotting,"  "  tatting,"  *«oroolieting,'* 
destroying  tlie  green  fly  and  the  red  and  embroidering  in  a  whole  Tolnmie 
spider,  than  in  aU  the  "  netting,"  of  fiudilon  magazinee. 


THE  CHANGELING. 

BT  LATIENMB. 

Thk  night  sleeps  mute  in  the  white  moon's  thrall, 

The  hour  is  haunted  time, 
When  twelve  slow  strokes  from  the  church-tower  fall 
With  weird,  unearthly  chime. 

On  the  greensward,  pearled  with  the  silv«p  dew, 

'Mid  tho  sliitnraering  shadows,  bright 
Shone  a  moon  like  the  moon  in  the  ether  blue,—* 

T  was  an  elflu  ring  alight. 

There  circled  the  small  sprites  round  and  round, 

Like  a  rainbow-wliccl  fast-spun  ; 
All  the  slecpy-cyod  grass-flowers  wakcd  to  the  SOUnd 
Of  the  frolicsome  fairies'  ltln« 

A  pause,  —  and  the  butterfly  wings  were  ftarled, 

As  a  fluttering  courier  bowed 
At  his  8ovcrei<^n's  feet ;  and  her  star-wand  whirled 
in  token  of  speech  allowed. 

0  queen !  **  —  his  prayer,  —  "  be  a  oostlier  gem 

Than  the  diamond  dews  of  even 
The  light  of  th}'  royal  diadem,  — 
For  a  spark  now  fails  fqom  heaven. 

An  angel  hastes  fVom  the  foi^  divine, 

In  his  hand  is  a  living  coal ; 

1  have  traced  his  path  by  its  meteor  shine* 
And  to-night  is  kindled  a  soul  I 

But  the  hoar  is  subject  to  faiiy  spell 

From  immemorial  time ; 
Then  weave  the  charm  of  our  circle  weli 
With  many  a  magic  rhyme. 
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*•  To  crown  a  babe  in  its  first  repose, 
And  to  seal  with  a  vision's  power 
For  our  own,  the  eyes  that  have  dared  onoloee 
On  life,  in  a  hannted  hour." 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  sprites  and  tfaeir  aizy  queen  aro  flown 
Like  the  eddying  thistle-down  « 

By  a  tiny  madcap  whirlwind  blown, 
That  weaves  fbr  Itself  a  crown*.  / 

And  their  troop  sweeps  fhst  as  an  ocean  gale, 

Yet  soft  as  a  soundless  sigh,  — 
With  a  gleaming  wake,  like  a  reflex  pale 

Of  the  mUlqr  way  in  the  s^. 

By  an  open  window  the  moon  looked  throngHii 

They  stole  in  on  her  slants  white  beams. 
With  their  aoom  onps  of  the  midnight  dew 

To  drink  to  the  baby's  dreams. 

And  ttiey  danced  with  a  sea-shell  choms  flne, 

And  an  incantation  wild,*  • 
Over  and  nnder,  with  twist  and  with  twine. 

The  cradled  and  clambering  child« 

They  sang :   We  bring  her  the  duurmed  cbrian, 

That  seen  the  nnseen  may  be ; 
We  seal  her  brow  with  the  wild  baptism 

Of  the  elves  of  the  forest  firee. 

"  Well  fan  and  Ihn  with  invisible  wings 
Each  quick-flamed  fluicy  higher. 
Till  her  eyes  shine  bright  like  our  fidiy  rings 
With  the  glow  of  electric  Are. 

In  the  zephyr,  thrilling  the  light  leaves  o'er. 

She  shall  hear  the  caressing  tone 
Of  our  luring  whisper  forevermore, 

And  sigh  for  a  Joy  unknown. 

**  With  the  winged  flowers  and  the  butterflies, 
Spring-loosed  from  the  winter's  chain. 
She  shall  see  our  subtler  forms  arise, 
Like  a  sun-drawn  vaporous  rain. 
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**  When  Bnmmer  with  spices  perflmiM  the  afir, 

And  flushes  it  red  with  the  rose, 
Its  fullest  life  be  the  Changeling's  share, 
Till  robbed  of  dUm  repofle« 

Nursed  fhll  of  nature,  her  breast  shall  bom 

"With  nature's  passionate  glow, 
Till  her  life  its  barriers  frail  would  spurn 

In  painful  overilow. 

She  is  ours  till  life's  vague  vista  close 
Where  the  shadows  wax  and  wane,  — 

Unless — speak lowl  speak nnder  the  roee 
She  love—  and  she  lore  in  yahi 

**For  the  dnal  natore  then  set  at  str(fe, 
Its  mortal  frame  shall  waste, 

And  the  chiM  shall  ransom  with  her  life 
Love's  fiatal  and  &tefhl  taste. 

*^  But  love  is  the  passion  from  our  ken 

Remote  ;  —  and  we  cannot  save 
From  those  strong  bonds  that  fetter  men 
More  closely  than  the  grave.  ' 

•*  Of  chains  more  real  than  ours,  O  child 
Of  dream  and  spell,  beware  1 
Too  heavy  for  thy  nature  wild, 
Thehr  weight's  oonroding  oaxe. 

As  stnng  and  erased  by  a  strange  nnrest, 

Thy  wandering  feet  mnst  roam 
The  wide  world  o  'er, — no  hmnan  breast 

May  be  the  Changeling's  home. 

**  Roam  on  till  feint  with  tossing  fer, 
Thy  life  some  gust  shall  blow 
From  earth,  like  a  Will-o'-the-Wisp's  pale  stSTt 
Or  a  whito-winged  flake  of  snow." 

•  ••mm 

Ftosed  like  a  pearl-mist  backward  rolled, 

The  feiries  from  the  room. 
And  the  babe^  ftst  kwked  in  slmnbei's  hold. 

Faint  smiling,  lay  In  the  gloom. 
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Can  such  things  be?   Ah  I  who  can  tell? 

For  a  world  of  wonder  lies 
About  us  all,  and  wo  fail  ftiU  well 
Its  secrets  to  surprise* 

But  years,  close  woven  of  good  and  ill. 

Have  since  like  the  vapor  rolled 
Away,  and  yet,  with  a  secret  thrilli 

Born  never  of  reason  cold, 

Bat  of  fl(niietliiiig  far  more  trulj  wise,  — 

Some  more  ethereal  thing,  — 
I  haye  looked  deep  down  Into  hannted  eyes, 

And  have  known  the  Changeling. 


THE  FATHER  OF  ZEBEDEE'S  CHILDREN. 

BT  O.  HATBir  PDIHAX. 

Ik  my  early  Sunday-school  days  I  they  are  given  they  aze  80  suggestive, 
remember  to  have  once  found  myself  that  it  seems  to  me  possible  to  con- 
staggered  by  the  abmpt  presentation  struct  firom  them  a  complete  picture 
of  the  question,  "  Who  was  the  father  of  the  man,  his  nature,  and  his  life ; 
of  Zebedee's  children?"  And  since  and  it  is  impossible  to  do  this  with- 
I  have  become  suflicicntly  matured  out  feeling  for  him  a  strong  interest 
to  master  the  first  difficulties  of  the  and  sympath}'. 

inquiry',  and  to  place  clearly  before  The  manner  in  which  his  name  is 

myself  the  image  of  Zebedee  in  his  mentioned,  without  comment  or  speci- 

palernal  relations.  I  have  found  ray-  fication.shows,  we  think  conelusivelv, 

self  interested  in  considering  the  that  he  was  a  prominent  citizen,  a 

deeper   meaning  of  the  question  :  man  of  note,  about  whom  every  one 

What  manner  of  man  was  this  father,  knew. 

who  is  only  mentioned  by  implication,  Jnst  aa  hm  InNew  York,  in  speak- 

whose  very  ezistenoe,  aa  fiir  at  least  ing  of  Stewart  or  Cooper,  we  shonld 

as  the  narrative  ia  ooncemed  throogh  iind  it  nnneoesaary ,  in  order  to  iden- 

which  he  is  beat  known,  depends,  aa  tity  the  particnlar  man  we  meant,  to 

it  were,  upon  an  infisrence?  add  "  Diy-goods,  on  Broadway,"  or 

The  story  told  by  Matthew  relates,  Glae,  on  Burling  Slip." 

qaite  simply,  that  among  those  who  TVe  think,  too,  beyond  qnestion, 

came  to  the  Great  Teacher  with  peti-  that  he  was  a  man  who  had  won  the 

tions  for  blessinr^s,  was  ^'the  mother  esteem  of  hia  feUow*znen,  and  upon 

of  Zebedee's  children."  whombonors  and  responsibilities  had 

In  an  earlier  chapter  we  are  told  been  placed ;  for  the  mother  of  his 

that  Zebedee  was  a  fisherman.   These  children  asks  for  high  places  for  them 

two  references  are  all  that  the  record  as  if  such  things  belonged  as  a  mat- 

coatains;  but  in  the  way  in  which  ter  of  course  to  the  family,  and  it  was 
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only  Ibr  its  members  to  choose  ^hat 
kind  of  high  places  they  Tvould  take. 

On  the  other  hand,  although  he  had 
achieved  a  distinguishc<l  jx^sition  in 
the  community,  and  had  probaljly  also 
attained  a  competency,  lie  evidently 
had  not  made  use  of  his  opportanities 
(as  president,  say,  of  the  Galilee 
Fish  Exchange  ")to  aocnmiilate  great 
wealth,  and  be  had  also  retained  the 
industrious  habits  of  his  youth  ;  for 
we  find  liim,  when  he  first  makes  his 
appearance  in  history,  himself  en- 
gaged with  his  two  sons  in  managing 
one  of  his  own  fishing  boats.  I  say 
one,  for  a  man  in  bis  position  owned 
of  coone  a  small  fleet  of  yessels, 
and  it  is  possible  after  all  that  he  was 
only  accustomed  to  take  an  occasional 
poll  at  his  nets  as  a  matter  of  after- 
dinner  exercise,  and  for  the  sake  of 
seeing  with  his  own  eyes  that  eveiy- 
thing  was  going  on  right. 

He  was  past  the  middle  age,  for 
bis  sons  were  already  young  men, 
and  we  can  piotore  him  to  ourselves 
as  a  man  of  stability  of  character 
and  fixity  of  purpose,  and  with  fim 
and  decided  conviction  that  caused 
him  to  be  rigid  and  unbending  in 
questions  that  seemed  to  him  vital. 

Some  of  his  more  speculative  and 
less  orthodox  neighbors  might  call 
bim  narrow  or  bigoted  ;  but  his  nar- 
rowness was  associated  with  so  much 
Strength  of  character  and  simplicity 
of  natnre,  that  it  was  impossible  not 
to  fiael  for  him  respect  and  rever- 
ence. 

lie  took  pride  in  the  fact  that  he 
had  grown  up  in  the  community,  and 
that  th<'  whole  record  of  his  life  was 
before  his  fellow-men  ;  and  he  had 
the  gratifying  consciousness  that  he 
owed  no  man  a  drachma,  and  that 
no  firm  stood  better  on 'change  than 
that  of  Zebedee  &  Sons. 

These  sons,  James  and  John,  were 


doubtless  the  pride  of  his  heart  and 
the  satisfaction  of  his  life.    "We  find 
no  record  of  any  daughter,  and,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  Mrs.  Zebedee, 
although    a  well-meaning  woman, 
possessed  a  thin    and  superficial 
nature,  and  had  tendencies  fo/t  nor- 
elties,  ranities,  and  empty  display 
that  were  not  at  all  in  accordance 
with  the  tastes  and  principles  of  a 
substantial,  sin^Muinded  man  like 
Zebedee.    He  pos'^essed   the  old-  n 
fashioned  opinion  that  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  moral  welfare  as 
well  as  for  the  material  well-being 
of  bis  wife,  and  exercised  over  her 
the  simple,  unquestioned  authority 
belonging  to  the  hosband  of  his  time 
(which  would,  by  the  way,  save 
much  of  the  friction  and  waste  of 
words  with  which  our  modern  donli^ 
htaded  households  are  afllicted). 

He  had  positively  forbidden  lier  to 
continue  a  member  of  the  ''Galilee 
Branch  of  the  Married  Woman's 
Association  for  the  Embniidering  of 
Fhylaoteries  to  assist  in  the  Beoon> 
eiliation  of  the  Samaritans,"  because, 
he  said,  the  society  accomplished 
more  talkee-tallKe  thap  phylacteries, 
and  where  there  were  so  many  words, 
there  must  be  some  mischief.  This 
restriction  of  so  necessar}-  an  outlet 
to  her  system  ma}-  not  have  been  a 
wise  measure  on  the  part  of  Zebe- 
dee, for  it  gave  her  that  feeling  of 
repressed  force  and  undcTcloped  ca> 
pabilities  that  has  so  bad  an  effect 
upon  a  woman  of  a  certain  tempera- 
ment.   Mrs.  Zel)edee  came  into  the 
world  too  soon.    In  this  nineteenth 
century,  which  may  be  called  the 
l)eriod   of   exprcssio)},  she  would, 
probably,  easily   breaking  asunder 
the  attenuated  bonds  of  marital 
•authority,  have  ftothed  up  to  the 
surfiice  of  society  with  the  notable 
women  of  our  time;  would  hate 
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found  bcr  mission,  made  a  noise, 
and  lived  happil3\ 

Under  the  eeYere  TestrictioiiBy  how* 
erer,  of  an  orthodox  Jewish  house- 
hold, in  what  she  would  have  called 
the  age  of  c»p/>ine08um,  she  fretted  her 
own  life  into  fkilnre,  and  caused  her 
husband  to  seek  his  happiness  else- 
where. He  found  it  in  his  sons, 
who  socmocl  to  be  cven'thin<r  n  fatlior 
could  wish ;  and  in  their  society,  and 
with  the  consciousness 'of  the  ap- 
proval of  his  fellow-mcn,  he  felt  tliat 
in  spite  of  his  one  drawback,  he 
might  still  call  himself  a  happy  man. 

Some  cynical  philosopher  has  re- 
marked that  happiness  is  like  the 
tide,  in  that  it  does  not  "  stay  put "  ; 
the  ebb  commences  as  soon  as  the 
flood  is  reached. 

Even  while  Job  was  congratulat- 
ing himself  upon  his  prosperit3',  his 
ruhi  was  at  hand.  To  be  sure,  tbm 
was  Tonchsafed  to  him  a  second 
period  of  gifts  and  blessings,  but  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  even  this 
was  not  without  its  alloy.  Nothing 
b  said  of  the  death  of  those  three 
tiresome  friends  (and,  indeed,  they 
belonged  to  the  class  of  men  that 
live  forever),  and  the}*  must  often,  in 
after  years,  have  bored  him  at  his 
newly-erected  fireside,  and  have  gone 
over  the  story  of  the  manner  in  which 
th^ir  intcq)ositioii  and  their  personal 
influence  with  the  Divine  Providence, 
with  whose  wavs  thev  were  so  inti- 
mately  acquainted,  had  restored  him 
to  favor  and  to  wealth. 

These  men  must  have  outlived 
Job,  for  we  have  all  of  us  met  them 
more  than  once.  We  find  also  that 
tiiewifeof  his  earlier  life  was  spared 
through  the  whole  experience,  prob- 
•bly  for  the  very  purpose  of  pre- 
ventiog  him  from  fhlling  again  into 
a  itate  of  self-satisfted  content. 

With  our  friend  Zebedee,  also,  a 


time  of  trial  was  at  hand,  and  of  a 
nature  that  he  could  little  have  an- 
ticipated. 

We  have  already  found  that  he 
was  an  nprigfat,  straightforward 
man,  fixed  in  the  fUth  of  his  fore- 
ihthers,  and  with  no  sympathy  for 
tiie  intellectual  mysticism  of  the 
Saddnceea,  or*  with  the  theological 
theories  of  anj"  of  tlie  other  sects 
that  divided  the  church  of  the  day. 
He  did  not  see  why  there  shoald  be 
an}'  differences  of  opinion  or  wrang- 
ling about  commentaries.  There 
was  the  law  !  What  did  people  want 
more?  These  new-fangled  notions 
about  individual  interpretations,  and 
this  transcendentalism  of  the  schools, 
seemed  to  his  plain,  common-sense 
mind  mere  "  verbiage  and  tom- 
foolery." "  Hold  fast  to  the  law  and 
the  prophets,"  he  was  accustomed  to 
say  to  his  sons,  ^'.and  you  cannot  go 
fhr  astray." 

His  own  household  was  perflBctly 
ordered,  acoording  to  the  strictest 
observances,  and  all  the  appointed 
fasts  and  feasts  were  faithfully  kept. 

The  young  Zebedees,  Messrs.  J. 
and  J.  Zebedee,  however,  strictly 
brought  up  as  the}-  liad  been,  were, 
nevertheless,  fellows  of  considerable 
individuality  and  independence  of 
mind,  and  had  more  knowledge  of, 
and  sympathy  with,  the  current  radi- 
cal thought  of  their  time  than  their 
good  father  would  have  supposed 
possible. 

They  had  slipped  away  from  busi- 
ness more  than  once,  with  others  of 
the  curious  and  inquiring,  to  listen 
to  the  preaching  of  the  wild  man 
from  the  wilderness,  who  was  clothed 
in  skins,  and  said  he  was  a  prophet ; 
and  in  spite  of  the  common-sense 
view  "  of  the  minority  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  that  the  man  was  a  raving 
lunatic,  they  had  found  themselves 
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listening  to  his  words  with  rapt  atten- 
tion and  growing  oonyiction*  And 
now  there  came  word  of  another 
preacher,  who  was  still  more  radical 
in  his  teaching,  and  who  was  exeiv 
cUinir  a  yet  wider  influence. 

Their  own  father  returned  one  day 
fh>m  Jerusalem  full  of,  the  doings 
and  sayings  of  this  pestilential 
agitator,"  as  he  called  hira,  wlio  was 
turnin;^  the  heads  of  the  foolish,  and 
inciting  contempt  for  the  law  and  the 
prophets,  and  wlio  had  even  spoken 
disrespectfully  of  the  high  priest  him- 
self. 

**  Such  fellows  should  be  put  down 
by  law,"  said  the  old  man  "  They 
should  be  stamped  out  like  any  other 
pest.  Why,  besides  the  man's  blas- 
phemj'  against  the  faith,  which,  after 
all,  cannot  harm  true  hdievers,  he  is 
a  nnisance  to  the  peace,  inciting  peo- 
ple to  leave  their  work  and  go  gad- 
ding about  the  roads  and  fields. 

"  Would  you  beliere  it?  The  busi- 
ness at  the  exchanuo  was  entirely 
Stopped  to-day,  and  I  could  not  get 
the  currency  I  wanted  for  our  remit- 
tance  to  Samaria,  because  the  fellow 
had  actually  persuaded  some  of  the 
idle  ones  wlio  were  with  liim  to  assault 
the  brokers  and  d^i^  e  them  from  the 
mone}'  court.  To  think  of  such  riot- 
ous procee<lin<]:s  in  the  '  city  of  peace,' 
and  within  the  walls  of  the  temple 
itself  I 

However,  I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
the  best  citizens  are  at  length  becom- 
ing aroused,  and  a  committee  of  the 
*  Bol(d  men '  are  going  to  wait  upon 
the  king,  and  if  he  delays  taking 
steps  in  tlie  matter  it  will  be  referred 
to  Governor  Pilate  himself. 

I  supposed  at  first  that  the  man 
was  one  of  those  pliilosophers  (as 
they  call  themselyes)  from  Athens; 
but  it  appears  that  he  is  a  Hebrew, 
and  of  a  good  fiimily .  I  am  told  that 


our  neighbor's  two  sons,  Andrew  and 
Simon,  have  been  beguiled  into  fol- 
lowing him.  I  had  considered  them 
sensible  young  fellows,  Imt  this  shows 
what  young  men  will  come  to  if  they 
once  commence  ^gadding.'  Whea 
they  were  allowed  the  other  day  to 
go  off  to  hear  that  crazy  Essene,  I  told 
their  father  it  was  a  mistake.  If  I 
thought  any  sons  of  mine  were  capa- 
ble of  being  led  away  b}'  such  folly. 
I  should  neyer  want  to  see  their 
faces  again." 

Poor  unconscious  Zebedee!  He 
little  knew,  he  could  not  have  im- 
agined it  as  possible,  that  his  own 
sons,  who  had  been  under  his  eye  for 
nearly  eyery  hour  of  their  lives,  whose 
every  step  he  had  watched,  and  whose 
every  thought  he  had  (as  he  believed) 
known,  had  been  among  the  first  of 
the  listeners  to  the  new  teacher,  and 
were  already  fhr  advanced  in  the  road 
of  the  new  radical  fhith.  And  when 
the  Master  came,  and  passing  by  the 
boat  where  the  father  and  sons  were 
working  together,  called  for  the  two 
whom  he  knew  as  his  disciples,  they 
left:  father  and  faith,  work,  duty,  and 
home,  to  follow  Ilim. 

And  they  could  not  do  otherwise. 
For  each  man  there  is  some  one  work 
higher  and  more  imperative  than  all 
else  beside,  and  when  the  time  for 
that  comes,  all  else  must  be  left. 
But  it  is  very  hard  for  those  who  are 
left,  and  whose  claims,  apparently  so 
rightfhl,  so  indisputable,  are  thus  set 
aside.  Hard,  even  if  they  can,  to  any 
extent,  appreciate  the  valne  of  the 
principle  or  cause  for  the  sake  of 
which  they  are  sacrificed.  How  much 
harder  and  sadder  when  it  is  to  them 
lh)m  their  very  natures  impossible  to 
understand  or  appreciate  it,  when  on 
the  contrary  it  represents  to  them  a 
hollow  mockery  or  a  sinful  delusion. 

Our  Zebedee,  standing  in  stunned 
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amasemeot,  holding  out  his  hands  in 
mute  entreaty  to  the  departing  sons, 
who  can  never  again  be  to  liim  as 
the}*  have  been,  is  but  a  type  of  the 
conscientious  father  of  every  genera- 
tion. The  world  moves ;  thoujjfht 
grows.  What  is  organic,  life-bearing 
truth  for  one  century',  is  fossilized 
into  inert  mineral  for  the  next,  which 
requires  a  new  planting  and  a  new 
growth* 

There  must  oome  a  parting  be- 
tween the  generations,  bringing  upon 
the  children  the  strain  of  a  divided 
duty,  upon  the  fathers  the  great  sor- 
row of  what  is  to  them  tlie  spiritual 
loss  of  tlieir  children. 

We  claim  for  these  fathers,  the 
Zebedees  of  every  generation,  the 
reverence  and  respect  of  their  chil- 
dren that  depart  from  them. 

The  new  radical  thought  of  each 
age  Ofres  its  debt  of  existence  to  the 
conservatism  from  which  it  springs, 
and  by  which  it  has  been  nurtured. 
That  conservatism  was  the  product, 
the  expression  of  its  age  as  truly  as 
was  tiie  radical  tlionght  of  the  age 
that  SQCceeded  it ;  naj,that  conserva- 
tism had  itself  to  the  previous  gen. 
eration  been  a  dreaded  radical  inno- 
vation. 

Zebedee  is  too  old  to  chan<^e  his 
basis  of  tliouirht  or  faith.  Consti- 
tuted as  he  is,  he  would  be  untrue  to 
his  own  nature  if  he  did  chanore.  He 
hits  worked  out  the  inspiration  that 
came  to  him  into  the  creed  of  his 
life,  the  feith  by  which  he  proposes 
to  live,  and  fbr  which  he  is  ready  to 
die. 

James  and  John  must  renounce 
this  faith  ;  though  they  cannot  retain 
it,  must  honor  it  for  this  cause  alone, 
if  for  no  other,  that  it  has  been  the 
support  of  their  fatl^er,  and  the 
foundation  of  their  own  lives. 

What  we  have  to  complain  of  in 
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the  radicals  of  all  generations  is,  the 
want  of  this  spirit  of  reverence,  the 

unwillingness  to  acknowledge  the 
filial  relation  and  the  indebtedness, 
the  tendency  to  deride  that  which 
lias  been  the  parentage  of  their 
thought,  because,  forso(jth,  in  the 
progress  of  mankind,  there  hiia  been 
voudisafed  to  them  a  Uttle  more 
light.  But  th^  sins  of  the  children 
shall  be  visited  upon  themselves  as 
fathers,  and  when  it  comes  to  them 
to  feel  the  derision  or  oblivion  of 
those  whom  they  have  reared,  and 
who  have  gone  on  and  lell  them 
clinging  to  their  now  antiquated 
creeds,  they  shall  remember  with 
renewed  bitterness  the  thankless 
and  useless  mockery  of  their  own 
youth. 

In  the  long  procession  of  creeds, 

Israel  laughs  Baal  to  scorn ;  Cliri8> 
tianit}'  puts  her  foot  on  outgrown 
and  fossilized  Israel,  and  as  it  grows 
in  strength,  crushes  with  derision 
and  contiiinely  tiie  popular,  deep- 
rooteil  I'agauism  ;  Protestantism  can 
see  in  the  Roman  church,  from  which 
it  revolts,  only  the  scarlet  woman 
and  the  Antichrist;  Unitarianism 
mocks  at  the  "  antiquated  rubbish  " 
and  "  hideous  necessities "  of  the 
orthodox  creeds,  forgetful  of  all 
that  those  creeds  have  ex])ressed 
and  accomplished.  Even  the  most 
liberal  are  sometimes  too  ready  to 
foiget  the  real  meaning  of  their  lib- 
eralism, to  forgel  that  it  is  itself  the 
outgrowth  and  result  of  all  the  fiiiths 
that  have  gone  before,  and  to  forget 
to  have  reverence  for,  and  patience 
with,  the  sorrow  of  the  Zebedees 
whose  sons  it  is  leading  away. 

We  may  picture  to  ourselves  poor 
Zebedee  putting  ashes  upon  his  head, 
and  betaking  himself  sadly  to  his 
home.  There,  alas,  he  finds  but  lit- 
tle to  comfert  hini:  His  wife  first 
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upbraids  him  for  his  bad  management 
of  the  boys,  his  bojs,  as  he  bad  been 
woat  to  call  them,  and  insists  that  if 
he  ha4  only  held  them  under  stricter 
discipline,  as  she  had  always  advised, 
they  could  never  have  gone  astray ; 
and  then,  as  she  hears  more  of  the 
new  movement,  and  exaggerates  to 
herself  the  growing  power  and  influ^ 
ence  of  the  new  prophet,  she  In- 
veighs against  his  narrowness  and 
stupid,  old-fasliioned  bigotry,  and 
assures  him  tliat  the  new  faith  must 
be  the  true  one,  and  that  he  ought  to 
have  known  enough  to  have  seen 
this  at  once,  and  sliould  have  kept 
himself  more  in  sympathy  with  his 
sons,  and  have  listened  with  them-. 
**Why,  it  could  not  be  very  unor- 
thodox, for  some  of  the  ver}'  best 
men  spoke  well  of  it.  There  was 
Nicodemus,  whom  they  all  knew  as 
one  of  the  most  influential  in  the 
63'nagogue,  and  the  rich  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  and  —  " 

«^  There,  that  will  do,"  Zebedee 
would  interrupt :  if  the  whole  city 
of  Jerusalem,  yea,  and  the  high-priest 
himself,  should  follow  in  the  steps  of 
this  radical  agitator,  /  will  abide  in 
the  faith  of  my  fathers."  And  he 
would  turn  wearily  away,  and  try  to 
foiget  his  grief  in  the  cares  of  busi- 
ness. But,  as  is  often  the  case,  his 
great  troubles  were  followed  by  small- 
erones.  WitluMit  tho  aid  of  his  sons* 
strong  arms  and  enterprising  heads 
his  business  was  no  longer  well  di- 
rected ;  his  rivals  in  trade  got  the 
better  of  him  and  undersold  him  half 
a  drachma  on  the  best  Galilee  mul- 
lets, an<l  got  up  a  "  corner  "  in  fresh- 
water mackerel,  which  cost  the  old 
man  nearly  all  his  stock  to  straighten 
out.  Weary  of  trade,  he  dosed  up 
his  business,  and  invested  his  remain- 
ing property  in  bond  and  mortgage 
in  Jerusalem,  saying  to  himself  that 


"  nothing  was  permanent  but  bricks 
and  mortar."  Fortunately  he  was 
not  spared  for  Ibrty  years  longer  to 
see  what  became  of  his  bricks  and 
mortar.  Betuming  aftttr  arrangiug 
his  investments  to  settle  opliia  affiUis 
in  Capernaum,  he  found  his  house 
deserted.  His  wife,  too,  had  aban- 
doned him.  She  had  heard  the  great 
news  that  the  new  prophet  was  actu- 
ally to  be  the  King  of  Jerusalem,  and 
no  longer  able  to  restrain  herself 
from  joining  in  what  she  felt  was  to 
be  the  "  popular "  movement,  she 
had  hastened  to  announce  herself  a 

• 

believer,  and  to  ask,  not  for  forgive- 
ness nor  for  truth,  but  for  honors  for 
her  sons.  We  make  this  the  tost  of 
her  character.  Radical  thoucrht  she 
did  not  understand,  conservative  faith 
she  did  not  know  ;  hut  she  wanlcil  to 
believe  with  the  majorit\-  of  the  best 
people,  and  she  wanted  to  see  in  her 
fiimily  the  rewards  that  belong  to  a 
successflil  fhith. 

In  the  narrative  of  this  request, 
she  is  called,  not  Zebedee's  wife,  hot 
(( the  mother  of  his  chUdren  " ;  from 
which  it  is  evident  that  the  historian. 
Christian  though 'he  was,  was  also 
an  Israelite  and  a  man,  and  rightly 
felt  that  her  abandonment  of  her  hus- 
band for  motives  of  more  worldly 
vanity  rendered  her  unworthy  longer 
to  bear  his  name.  This  last  blow 
was  too  much  for  Zebedee.  Ilis  wife 
had  not  been  to  him  the  partner  and 
comfort  ho  had  required  or  deserved, 
but  his  affection  for  her  had  not  been 
lost,  and  she  was  all  that  had  re- 
mained to  him  of  the  family  over 
which  he  had  once  ruled  so  i)roudly 
and  happily.  And  now  he  was  alone 
in  the  wdrld.  There  seemed  to  him 
nothing  more  to  work  fbr  or  to  live 
for.  From  this  time  Capernaum  and 
Jerusalem  knew  him  no  more.  We 
can  only  hope  that,  in  whatever  re- 
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tired  corner  his  last  moments  were  by  those  sons ;  and  we  know,  also, 

spent,  bis  sons  remembered  that  there  that  as  a  warning  to  all  women  not 

were  other  duties  no  less  imperatiTe  to  seek  after  foiths  merely  because 

than  that  of  enlightening  the  world,  they  are  new,  nor  to  fUl  at  the  feet 

and  that  they  snooeeded  in  restoring  of  teachers  cndy  becaose  they  can 

themselves  into  83'mpathy  with  him,  confer  honors,   and    above  all,  to 

and  in  so  explaining  to  him  their  fSftith  weigh  fblly  the  claims  of  what  have 

and  their  work,  that,  even  thonprh  he  been  their  first  and  nearest  duties, 

could  not  understand,  he  could  be-  before  abandoning  them  for  other 

Hove  that  they  wore  working   for  aims,  however  tempting,  —  his  wife, 

good,  and  could  leave  the  world  with  losing  that  title  of  honor,  has  ])cen 

the  consciousness  that  his  life  had  handed  down  through  history  only 

not  been  wasted.   .  •  as    the  mother  of  Zebedee^s  ebil* 

We  all  know  the  good  work  done  dren." 


SUSAN  GOBS  TO  THE  DER^T. 

Long  before  it  was  time  to  got  o'clock  in  the  morning.  irowover» 
up,  I  heard  Sarah  conversing  with  we  got  through  our  breakfast  really 
the  milkman  below  my  window  on  a  little  earlier  than  usual.  Sarah 
the  subject  of  weatlier,  and  learned  and  Mrs.  Lambert  were  \x\  great 
that,  as  the  wiod  was  north  and  it  force,  washing  tumblers  that  had 
seemed  likely  to  rain,  he  promised  been  twice  washed  the  day  before ; 
we  should  have  a  fine  day.  Nor  was  roshhig  np-stairs  with  knives  and 
the  milkman  forsworn,  for  we  could  forks  when  they  meant  to  go  to  the 
not  have  had  weather  better  calcn-  dining-room,  and  running  to  borrow 
latcd  for  a  "  Derby."  It  had  rained  a  jug  from  the  green-grocer*s  to  hold 
violently  in  showers  the  evenin^^  water,  —  which  proved  a  wholly 
before.  There  was  not  a  particle  of  superfluous  beverage.  While  Mr. 
dust ;  the  air  was  fresh  and  cool ;  S.  superintended  this  exciteinont, 
and  those  constant  clouds  which  and  brought  order  out  of  confusion, 
they  keep  on  hand  in'  England  to  Mrs.  S.  and  I  dressed  for  the  day. 
drop  at  a  momentTs  notice,  on  this  One  must  not  be  too  fine  for  the 
occasion  stayed  np  all  day,  and  Derby;  it  woold  be  unpleasant  to 
served  to  screen  the  Downs  from  the  be  conspicuous.  The  dust  is  gen- 
glare  of  the  sun.  erally  terrific,  so  it  is  well  to  wear 

Soothed  by  the  prophecy  of  the  notliing  that  can  be  permanently 

infallible,  I  turned  to  sleep  again ;  ijijured  thereby ;  and  a  veil  is  indis- 

but  we  were  all  up  betimes  (for  us) ;  i)ensable.    Mrs.  S.  would  not  lot  me 

for  there  were  hampers  to  be  packed,  wear  "  my  best  things"  ;  and  I  was 

and  iHcnds  expected,  and  every-  therefore    arrayed   ia    her  brown 

thing  depended  on  an  eady  start,  cambric  "top"  over  my  old  bUtck 

An  early  start'*  meant  a  quarter  silk  skirt    However  ill  snfted  my 

before  eleven,  at  which  time  the  car-  shoulders  may  be  to  bearing  other 

riage  was  to  be  before  the  door.  I  people's  burdens,  you  know  they 

have  travelled  in  diligences  since,  have  a  wonderful  faculty  for  accom- 

when    an  early  start "  meant  five  modaUng  themselves  to  other  peo- 
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pie's  clothes.  None  would  have 
supposed  that  any  *'  polonaise  '* 
suited  to  the  fii^ure  of  Mrs.  vS.  would 
fit  mine  ;  but  I  may  say  that  it  looked 
very  nice  "  ;  and  with  a  pink  cravat, 
a  new  rose-bud  in  my  bonnet,  the 
whole  toilette  was  satisfactory,  — 
neat  but  not  gaudy.  So  was  that  of 
Mrs.  S.,  when  she  appeared.  So  was 
that  of  Mrs.  M.,  when  she  arrived 
with  the  train. 

For  Mr.  and  Mm.  M.,  and  Mr.  H. 
S.,  and  Hany,  all  eame  down  from 
London  by  train  to  Join  as,  and  were 
tumbling  into  the.  bonse  in  a  holiday 
8ta*e  of  effiBTTescence,  jnst  aa  we  ap- 
peared dressed  from  up-staira.  They 
all  said  they  had  had  breakflut,  and 
on  no  aoGoant  wished  anything  to  eat, 
and  were  all  immediately  found  sit- 
ting round  the  breakfast-table,  where 
a  secondary  meal  was  evoked,  and  in 
ten  minutes  we  were  all  again  dis- 
cursing  coffee  and  thin  ham,  and 
slices  of  broa<l  and  butter,  which 
must  have  been  to  the  surprise  and 
confusion  of  Sarah  and  Mrs.  Lam- 
bert, whose  minds  could  not  have 
been  pre|>ared  for  this  turn  in  events. 

Meanwhile,  Fisher  nppeared  at  the 
door  on  the  box  of  his  open  carriage, 
proudly  contemplating  his  handsome 
pair  of  horses,  with  a  peou}'  in  his 
button-hole ;  and  after  standing  about 
quite  a  little  while,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  we  were  waiting  for  some* 
body,it  tamed  <iat  that  everybody  was 
entirely  ready,  and  the  hampers  all 
nnder  the  seats.  Then  there  was  a 
rash  for  the  carriage ;  bat  the  carriage 
mnet  be  packed  with  consideration. 
It  was  broad  and  roomy,  with  frill 
spnce  for  three  on  a  seat.  The  three 
ladies  fitted  wonderflilly  well  on  the 
back  seat ;  but  the  gentlemen  are  nil 
broad  shouldered.  Mr.  M.  mounted 
the  box  by  the  driver.  The  two 
Messrs.  S.  took  the  front  seat,  and 


io  the  Derby. 

Harry  was  sandwiched  between  them. 
Harry  was  a  kind  of  postscript  to 
the  party.  It  was  Harry  who,  a 
fortnight  before,  when  I  arrived  in 
London  under  precarious  circum- 
stances, by  the  back  stairs,  as  you 
might  say,  rescued  me  from  Catha- 
rine's Dock,  and  brought  me  safely 
to  Surbitou  for  breakfast.  Harrv  is 
a  dear  boy ;  his  uncle  told  hiiu  to 
come  to  Surbiton  on  the  morning  of 
the  Derby,  and  take  his  chance  for  a 
seatin  the  carriage.  Of  oonrse  there 
was  room  for  him,  a  mere  laUi,  be- 
tween his  father  and  ande ;  and  if 
thejr  felt  sqaeesed  at  all,  th^  mutt 
remember  that  they  should  not  have 
grown  so  stoat. 

'  Now  we  started,  and  drove  through 
admiring  crowds  over  the  Ewell  Bosd 
towards  our  destination.  It  was  a 
•  lovely  day.  Not  a  snspicion  of  dost, 
and  the  hedge-rows  fresh  and  shtniog 
from  the  recent  rains.  The  "  May" 
just  in  perfection  of  white  and  pink 
blossom,  and  the  lilacs  in  purple 
masses,  perfuming  the  air.  All  the 
inhabitants  along  the  road  were  out 
before  their  houses  leaning  on  gates 
or  sitting  on  stiles,  to  watch  the  train 
of  carriages  go  by  ;  for  already  they 
followed  each  other  in  close  succes- 
sion, and  in  some  places  crowded  the 
road.  Every  kind  of  "  team,"  from 
the  swell  drag,  with  four  beantiflil 
horses,  driven  probably  by  a  lord, 
with  his  fHends  on  top,  —  the  ladies 
in  light  dresses,  the  men  with  float- 
ing bine  Toils,— down  to  the  little 
tip-cart  of  two  wheels,  drawn  by  a 
lovely  longn-eared  donkey,  and  cram- 
med with  half  a  dozen  yelling  men 
and  girls.  Great,  carts,  with  whole 
families  in  them,  and  half  a  dosen 
big  boys  banging  their  legs  out  be- 
hind ;  decorous  carriages  like  ours ; 
high-stepping  horses  in  light  wagons 
that  hold  two  only ;  every  one  shout- 
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• 

inp:   nnd   talking   across  from  one  the  day.   They  bad  como  there  for 

carriage  to  another  in  perfect  good  amusement  apparently,  but  in  their 

humor  early  hours,   at  least,  found  hard 

Mr.  ^r.,  conspicuous  for  his  broad  work  before  them  to  get  comfortably 

back,  from  his  seat  by  the  driver  established. 

got  christened  "the    clamant," —  There  was  some  anxiety  about  our 

•*  Thero  goes  the   claimail!"   was  position,  that  subject  so  important, 

shouted  after  him  a  dozen  times,  by  yet  so  difficult ;  there  was  a  good 

dlfTercut  voices.    The  English  wit  deal  of  taking  the  horses'  heads  by 

runs  in  a  groove*  policemen,  and  some  shouting  out  by 

As  we  drew  near  the  Downs  the  persons  in  shirt-sleeves  who  sup- 
crowds  greatly  increased,  augmented  posed  themaelvcs  to  have  preroga- 
by  flocks  of  people  on  foot  streaming  tives ;  bat  Fish^held  his  own.  No 
towards  the  centre  of  attraction.  temper  or  time  was  lost ;  only  an 

17ow  the  scene  began  to  look  like  amonnt  of  ^^h's**  dropped  which 

**  Foorth  of  July  **  and  cattle  show**  would  have  mined  any  nomber  of 

pat  together,  only  a  great  deal  more  alphabets  if  it  had  been  a  case  9f 

so.   The  Downs  are  perfectly  bare  types,  not  cockneys ;  we  finally  drew 

of  trees;  low,  roiling  hills  stretch  up  in  the    very  best  place  on  the 

over  the  country  for  miles,  I  shoald  Downs,"  directly  opposite  the  Grand 

think,  with  furrows  between.  Here  Stand,  on  sloping  ground  where  we 

stakes  were  up  and  chains  across,  conld  see  over  all  intervening  car- 

and  a  constant  stopping  for  permis-  riages,  and  in  the  first  row,  more- 

sioD  to  go  through,  and  paying  for  over,  where  no  carriages  could  inter* 

the  some,  but  tlie  carriage  kept  on,  vene. 

spite  of  barriers,  up  and  down  on  Afterwards  a  row  of  "  Aunt  Sal- 

the  uneven  pathway*,  alwa3's  in  the  lys"  was  planted  between  us  and 

direction   of  the  "Grand  Stand,"  thecour.se  ;  but  we  looked  quite  over 

whillier  so  many  hundreds  of  people  the  tops  of  their  heads,  when,  indeed, 

were  also  tending.    The  way  was  wo  were  not  amusing  ourselves  by 

encumbered  with  different  encami)-  watching  the  divereion  they  allorded. 

ments.    Covered  wagons,  with  the  bo  when  Fisher  turned  and  asked 

hbrses  removed,  served  for  a  home  with   an   affectation  of  modesty, 

for  the  day ;  lento  partly  conoealed  Woold  that  do?"  he  was  assured  it 

a  heap  of  ragged  men,  women,  and  would  do  perfectly.    The  horses 

children,  bcistling  aboat  within  as  if  were  taken  out  and  led  off,  stones 

they  were  setting  up  hoosekeeping  put  behind  the  wheels  to  prevent 

for  permanence  under  difficult  dr-  thehr  rolUng;  and  behold  us  now 

oumstaaoes.  Groupsof  boys  kneeled  pUmtia  la  for  the  day,  at  about 

on  the  ground,  prematuiely  exam-  twelve  o'clock,  or  it  may  have  been 

ining  the  contents  of  their  news-  earlier. 

paper  parcel,  to  taste  in  anticipation  The  "  Grand  Stand  "  is  a  high 

the  delights  of  the  dinner  it  con-  structure  looking  like  a  house  on  the 

tained.    Little  ragged  children  ran  stage  with  the  front  wall  taken  out ; 

almost  under  horses'  heels,  and  were  there  arc  tiers  on  tiers  of  benches 

rescued  by  voluble  'and  vindictive  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  it,  so 

parents.    It  was  a  scene  of  solemn  that  those  on  the  upper  scats  must 

confuaion,  of  serious  preparation  fur  look  down  from  a  giddy  height. '  It 
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stood  on  sloping  ground  looking 
towards  the  vallc}'  where  the  race- 
course was.  Directly  across,  the 
gi  ound  gently  rises  agAm»  and  here 
we  were. 

Carriages  of  all  sorts  kept  coming, 
and  soon  we  were  thickly  filled  in 
with  neighbors  on  all  sides  except 
the  slope  towards  the  coarse.  Close 
by  was  a  drag  which  anrivad  shortly 
after  we  did,  oovered  with  gentlemen. 
They  were  all  on  top ;  and  tiie  inaide, 
looking  Jnat  like  that  of  a  diligence, 
was  crammed  with  overcoats  and 
nmbrellas,  hampers  and  tables,  all 
manner  of  things  which  were  reveal- 
ed to  us  ftom  time  to  time,  wh^ 
one  of  'the  servants  came  with  a  key 
and  onlocked  for  a  moment  the  mys- 
terious chamber.  Directly  behind 
us  were  two  gorgeous  young  persons 
with  marvellous  toilettes  of  pale 
pink  and  pale  blue,  their  hair  of  a 
suspiciously  auburn  shade,  very  fluffy 
on  the  forehead.  They  came,  ap- 
parently, alone,  except  for  tlieir 
coachman  and  footman,  an(i  the 
postilion  on  one  of  the  horses  ;  but 
their  hamper  contained  plenty  of 
clian>pagno ;  and  before  the  day  was 
over  they  had  plenty  of  companions. 
In  front  of  us  was  a  nice  orderly 
party,  of  pater  and  mater  familias, 
with  one  or  two  children  and  fHends. 
The  lines  of  carriages  stretched  far 
back  up  the  hill.  Looking  in  that 
direction  was  a  mixed  vista  of  car- 
riage wheels  and  tops,  whips  and 
coachmen's  hats, — no  horses,  for 
they  were  all  taken  out  and  stalled 
somewhere.  Between  us  and  tiie 
course  were  the  Aunt  Sallys,  rows 
of  them,  with  awnings  put  up  be- 
hind to  catch  the  sticks ;  below  them 
a  mass  of  people ;  for  one  thick 
crowd  of  human  beings  filled  the 
ppneo  over  the  whole  course  back  to 
the  Uraud  Stand  and  the  row  of  other 


stands   and   the  betting  booths,  I 
believe  they  are  called. 

Aunt  Sally  is  now,  generally  speak- 
ing, a  cocoauut.  set  up  on  top  of  a 
short  pole  in  the  ground.  You  have 
a  lot  of  little  sticks,  and  you  pay 
for  the  privilege  of  throwing  tbera. 
If  you  knock  otf  the  cocoanut,  the 
oocoanut  is  yours.  It  is  astonishing 
how  many  gloomy  Englishmen  con- 
secrated themselves  to  thispraclice  . 
through  the  day  ;  not,  apparently,  as 
a  sport ;  not  in  gay  companionship, 
but  often  solitary  and  alone,  as  if  a 
sacred  duty  impelled  them  to  tlie 
overturning  of  a  certain  number  of 
Aunt  Sallys.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  day  the  proprietors  brought  out 
quantities  of  toys  and  cheap  trifles, 
which  they  flung  down  in  a  heap,  for 
prizes,  to  add  seat  to  the  tiling.  In- 
stead of  cocoanats,  jointed  wooden 
dolls,  tops  of  painted  balls,  were  set 
up  to  bo  aimed  at.  I  saw  a  dctor- 
mined  man  acquiring  these  choice 
treasures  with  wonderful  success.  He 
had  his  pile  of  missiles  by  his  side ; 
he  scarcely  ever  missed.  They  tiircvr 
over  to  him  doll  after  doll,  penry 
trumpets,  and  wooden  whistles.  He 
walked  otf,  finally,  with  a  mass  of 
these  trophies,  enough  to  set  up  an 
Aunt  Sally  for  himself,  but  otherwise 
a  worthless  collection.  I  never  saw 
him  smile  or  qpeak  through  the  whole 
course  of  his  triumph.  The  small 
crowd  collected  by  his  prowess 
seemed  not  to  (bel  called  upon  to 
congratulate  him  upon  his  success, 
and  no  Mend  was  there  to  help  hold 
his  dolls  and  trumpets. 

A  stream  of  vagabonds,  so  to  speah; 
was  constantly  passing  tiie  carriage, 
intent  upon  turning  a  more  or  less 
honest  penny.  Men  with  baskets  of 
beautifbl  fruit  to  sell  on  their  heads, 
men  with  jackknix'es  and  whips  an  l 
wlustles  to  sell,  men  with  collections 
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of  cheap  toys  like  those  with  the 
Aunt  Sally.  Mr.  S.  bought  me  a 
sweet  Jack-in-the-box  for  a  penny. 
He  is  rode  in  strnotore,  bot  Just  as 
abrupt  as  if  lie  cost  a  shilling,  in 'his 
manner  of  appearing  wlien  I  open  the 
lid.  Hand-organs  and  harps  and  bag- 
pipes by  wandering  musicians  were 
there;  and  the  absurd  English  imita- 
tion of  a  niirijor  minstrel."  I  don't 
know  aiiytliiiig  in  London  I  like  so 
little  ns  tliese  wearisome  creatures  in 
swaliow-Uiiled  coats  of  Htriped  red 
and  white  cotton,  looking  not  at  all 
like  tlie  tiling  they  pretend  toape,with 
▼ile  black  ooik  on  their  fiices,smntty 
hands,  with  the  natoral  color  showing 
through ;  and  showing  thiongh,  also, 
thi  ir  English  features,  cockney  ac- 
cent, and  imperturbable  northern  nat- 
nrd,  so  unlike  a  rerl  niffjjer."  It  is 
all  perfectly  disgusting.  If  you  must 
have  a  darkey  imitated,  got  N.  C.  to 
do  it.  After  a  series  of  these  loath- 
sorae  creatures  had  passed,  a  real 
African  ftcm  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope 
came  by,  and  pleased  ns,  by  contrast, 
so  much,  that  he  got  a  good  many 
pence  from  our  critical  American 
party  for  his  absurd  contortions  and 
the  revelation  of  a  gleaming  double 
row  of  teeth.  That  was  really  as 
good  as  N.  C.'s  imitation. 

I  wa^5  a  good  deal  disappointed  in 
the  gypsies.  I  had  announced  early 
that  I  wished  my  fortune  told  by  a 
genuine  Bohemian ;  but  was  shocked 
to  find  that  they  have  all  taken  to 
small  hoops  and  stylish  bonnets,  and 
wear  their  back  hair  slightly  eripi 
on  the  forehead.  What  a  come-down 
from  Azuccna !  We  were  besieged  by 
quantities,  who  begged  "  the  pretty 
lady"  (that  meant  nio  I)  to  cross  lior 
hand  with  gold,  etc  ,  etc.  Their 
jargon  was  rather  satisfactory,  but 
still,  I  did  not  want  my  fortune  told 
1^  a  lady  In  n  draggly  silk  gown 


with  ragged  flounces,  and  a  small 
bonnet  of  the  fashion  of  '67,  set  on 
the  back  of  her  head  Finally,  we 
accepted  one  with  good  ?ricked  black 
eyes,  and  a  pure  gypsy  cast  of  fea^ 
tores,  a  scarf  ronnd  her  throat,  and 
a  tK>nnet  rather,  less  like  a  bonnet. 
But  she  told  me  a  peck  of  rubbish 
not  worth  listening  to.  There  was 
no  fun  to  be  got  out  of  it ;  for  she 
contradicted  herself,  and  would  not 
commit  herself  to  any  brilliant  pro- 
phecies. The  only  thing  at  all  in- 
teresting was,  that  the  approaching 
seventh  of  June  would  be  a  day  of  • 
great  importance  to  me.  We  passed 
that  day  at  Mannheim  on  the  Rhine, 
the  stupidest,  sleepiest  of  uninterest- 
ing little  towns.  Except  that  June 
seventh  is  always  the  birthday  of 
one  of  the  best  of  brothers,  her  pro- 
phecy was  quite  at  fault.  It  was 
amusing,  but  bewildering,  to  watch 
the  throngs  of  people  going  by,  in  a 
constant  stream,  almost  every  one 
of  them  with  some  device  of  g(*tting 
money  ont  of  the  rest.  At  one  time 
we  became  aware  thata  photographic 
instmment'was  being  pointed  at  our 
carriage.  "The  claimant,"  Mr.  M.,  . 
to  thwart  the  object  of  the  amiable 
artist,  put  his  broad  back  directly 
between  us  and  the  lens.  After- 
wards, when  the  piMsi^toncG  of  the 
photographer  made  it  neccssar}'  to 
buy  his  picture,  we  w^.re  sorry  that 
the  claimant's  ba^  formed  the  chief 
feature  in  view. 

Meanwhile  the  races  themselves 
seem  to  be  only  a  secondary  inter- 
est. There  were  two  minor  ones,  I 
think,  before  the  grand  race  of  the 
day.  When  a  great  l)ell  was  ning 
to  clear  tiie  course,  it  was'  won<l(M  ful 
to  see  the  crowd,  whi<  h  hail  s|)i  ea  I 
all  over  evi-rvthliv^.  coininx'ssed  so 
as  to  leave  a  broad  green  putli  gleam- 
ing like  a  river  between  black  banks. 
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When  the  signal  for  the  start  came  all 
watched  breathless  while  the  riders 
were  at  the  back  of  the  course  ;  then 
all  heads  were  turned  in  one  direc- 
tion to  catch  a  glimpse  of  tliom.  They 
eotsvS^  they  are  gone  in  a  flash ;  it  is 
vety  pretty  to  see  them;  and  a  hage 
number,  put  up  before  the  Grand 
Stand,  annonnoos  the  winning  hone. 

J  was  ratlier  atapid  about  the 
great  race  itself.  I  liad  not  a  single 
bety  not  even  a  pair  of  glores.  We 
were  not  a  **  betting  crowd,**  and 
although  we  walked  through  the 
throng  where  men  were  rushing 
about  with  books,  and  getting  ready, 
I  suppose,  to  win  or  lose  thousands 
of  pounds,  I  was  not  at  all  Liter- 
ested  in  that  part  of  it.  It  is  per- 
haps a  pity  that  I  did  not  bet  just  a 
pair  of  ^d()v6s  ;  but  I  never  sliould 
have  thought  for  an  instant  pf  belting 
upon  Doncaster. 

Before  it  was  time  for  the  race,  we 
discussed  another  subject  which  was 
much  nearer  to  all  our  hearts,  —  our 
luncheon.  The  gentlemen  on  the 
box  opened  thq  hampers,  and  threw 
down  plates  and  tumblers  to  us  in 
the  carriage,  skiUhlly  caught,  with* 
out  once  missing,  by  these  hands. 
The  veal  and  ham  pie  was  more 
tenderly  transmitted;  the  cold 
chicken  and  the  lettuce,  and  with 
especial  care,  tlie  salt;  champagne 
and  Capri  and  sheny  were  there. 
The  jug  of  water  went  back  un- 
opened. 

It  would  be  a  monstrous  injustioe 
to  Sarah  and  Mrs.  Lambert  to  pass 

over  that  pie  without  especial  men- 
tion. There  were  things  in  that  pie  — 
bard-boiled  ej^^^,  and  seasoning  in- 
gredients —  which  linger  in  my 
memoiy  yt't.  It  was  a  large  i)ie ; 
but  none  of  it  was  left.  And  then 
there  were  doughnuts,  and  other 
cakes,  aud  oranges,  and  plenty  of 


chaflfing  and  jokes  to  season  the 
feast  an<l  give  it  an  individual  flavor. 
The  American  element  in  our  party 
was  strong  enough  to  prevent  us 
from  consuming  our  meal  with  the 
solemn  decorum  of  our  iViends  on 
the  drag  above  our  heads,  for  in- 
stance. These  had  a  regular  table, 
or  tables,  set  oo  the  top  of  .their 
ooach,  built  of  boards  covered  with 
baise  which  came  out  of  the  <Ksrirar. 
They  had,  I  doubt  not,  regulsr 
courses,  served  with  due  solemnity 
by  the  servants  at  their  dbow^  But 
I  don't  believe  their  champagne  was 
any  better,  and  I  know  their  fhn  was 
not  so  good  as  ours. 

Several  times  through  the  day  Mrs. 
S.  and  I  had  noticed  a  pair  of  people 
who  pajsed  and  repassed  in  the 
throng  that  was  ever  streaming  by; 
a  rather  pathetic-looking  num.  rather 
seedy,  but  nice  looking,  with  a  pretty 
daughter,  neatly  and  not  eoinpiou- 
ously  dressed  in  fresh  summer  things. 
They  looked  ditTerent  from  the  onli- 
nary  Briton,  intent  on  gain  or  plun- 
der, which  was  the  type  of  the  crowd. 
They  had  an  innocent  look,  as  if  they 
had  really  come  to  see  the  Derby,  an 
aspect  as  if  something  apart,  and 
almost  shrinking  fh>m  the  strangers 
all  about  them.  When  the  mass  be- 
gan to  coagulate  a  tittle,  as  people 
began  to  choose  their  standing-places 
to  watch  tAs  Derby,  we  saw  them 
agafai,  standing  near  our  carriage; 
the  father  carrying  the  daughter's 
light  shawl,  and  tlie  daughter  look- 
ing rather  tired.  Think  of  coming 
from  London  in  the  train,  and  walk- 
ing about  and  standing  up  all  day  1 
We  had  a  spare  seat,  for  the  gentle- 
men preferred  to  be  rovers,  leaning 
against  the  wheel,  or  standinij  up  on 
the  box,  or  going  olf  on  little  excu^ 
sions  of  discovery.  At  a  sign  of  as- 
sent from  Mrs.  S.,  I  asked  the  young 
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la(l3'  to  come  iuto  the  carriage  and 
sit  down.  She  accepted  very  piottily 
and  gratefully  after  a  little  besita- 
Uon;  the  geatlemen  took  the  idea 
and  soon  iitstalled  the  old  man  on  the 
box  We  were  Jnat  finishing  our 
*  picnic,  for  which  we  were  sony  •  but 
we  had  not  seen  them  sooner  How- 
ever, although  they  accepted  a  glass 
of  wine  and  a  biscuit,  they  had  evi- 
dently "  fed  "  previously,  so  that  was 
no  matter. 

They  came  from  Valparaiso ;  and 
the  girl  bad  been  in  England  only 
a  few  wefcks.  The  Ikther  is  English, 
but  all  his  children  were  bom  in 
Sooth  America,  wliere  be  has  lived  for 
thirty  years  ;  now  tho  family  has  come 
back  to  look  up  his  relations  and  set- 
tle dovvn  in  London.  The  3oung 
lady  was  at  once  simple  uud  uuem- 
burra -sed  ;  she  seemed  p'euscd  when 
one  of  us  exclaimed,  We  also  are, 
most  of  us,  Americans  1 "  The  word 
made  as  feel  as  if  we  all  bcJonged  to 
the  same  flunily,  in  the  midst  of  a 
strange  race.  Tet,  at  home,  we  do 
not  conaider  ourselves  very  near  Val- 
paraiso. She  talked  pretty  English, 
although  "  at  home  "  she  has  to  talk 
French  and  Spanish.  Slie  wanted 
very  much  to  come  to  the  Derby,  be- 
cause ihe  people  in  Valparaiso  would 
*  think  it  such  a  great  thing,  when  she 
wrote  about  it. 

Altogether,  we  liked  our  old  gen- 
tleman and  Ids  daughter  very  much ; 
their  manners  were  gentle  and  calti> 
•vaited,  and  talking  with  them  seemed 
to  bridge  over  the  time  until  the  great 
event  of  the  day.  Before  we  expect- 
ed it,  the  bell  rang,  the  course  was 
cleared,  the  briiiht  ribbon  of  green 
I  turf  Mppeared,  and  "  they  were  away." 
Every  lace  of  the  enormous  mass  of 
people  on  the  slope  opposite  v^as 
turned  expectant  to  the  point  where 
the  riders  must  first  be  seen.  Just 


at  that  very  minute,  the  sun,  which 
had  been  veiled  all  day«  bui-st  forth 
and  shone,  brightly  on  the  Graud 
Stand.  It  lighted  up  every  face  and 
deepened  every  shadow.  Then  the 
little  horses  and  riders,  in  gay  dress, 
came  galloping  by.  They  looked  as 
small,  from  that  distance,  as  toys 
out  of  a  box,  the  tiny  joclioys  pidl- 
ing  at  the  reins,  bent  over,  iuul  their 
logs  sticking  out.  Every  speclator 
said  *'  O  r*  and  there  was  a  pro- 
longed crescendo  accompaniment  of 
«•  0h-b4-h-h  I "  through  the  brief  ex- 
citing rush  to  the  goal. 

Ton  read  about  it  in  the  newspa* 
pers.  How  the  fovorite  was  nowhere, 
and  bow  ^*  Doncaster,"  that  nobody 
thought  would  be  anywhere,  camo 
forward  and  won.  It  is  so  odd  to 
have  seL'U  it  happen  all  in  a  minute, 
the  other  horses  striving  their  ut- 
most ;  all  going,  apparently,  just  as 
fast  as  It  was  possible  for  human 
horses  to  go ;  and  then  this  ignoble 
beast  fW>m  behind  flaQhhug  past  the 
others  at  an  incredible  pace,  and  get* 
ting  in  first.  Then  they  put  the  big 
number  up  at  the  Grand  Stand.  The 
crowd  flowed  in  over  the  course  again, 
and  nobody  sc.  mod  to  thiuk  any  more 
about  it.  or  the  baronets  and  young- 
er sons  mentioned  in  novels,  who,  at 
this  period,  jam  their  hats  down  over 
their  eyes,  and  gasping,  in  a  thick 
voice,  to  the  lady  who  came  down 
with  them,  that  they  are  ruined,  rush 
from  the  scene,  I  saw  nothing  at  all, 
but  of  course  I  don't  doubt  they  were 
there.  '*They  said  "  that  a  great  deal 
of  money  was  lost,  but  not  so  much 
won  as  usual,  on  account  of  Doncas- 
ter not  having  many  bets.  I  won- 
dered what  became  of  the  money  that 
was  lost  which  nobody  won;  but  I 
don't  pretend  to  undei-stand  it. 

Now  happened  the  marvellous 
thing  that  I'm  sure  I  never  heard 
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of  bofore.  Instantly  when  the  race 
was  over,  t!ie  air  was  thick  witli  birds, 
and  I  was  told,  O,  those  arc  the 
carrier  pigeons."  It  seems  it  has 
always  been  the  custom  to  send  the 
news  back  to  London  by  doves.  The 
number  of  the  winning  liorse  is  tied 
under  their  wings,  and  they  are  lib- 
erated ;  and  after  fluttering  in  doubt 
a  while,  start  off  for  the  great  me* 
tropolid  with  their  tidings,  once  aaz- 
ioueiy  waited  for ;  formerly  this  was 
the  quickest  way  to  send  the  an- 
noanoement.  Now,  of  ooafse,  the 
flash  of  the  telegrapliic  wire  tells  the 
tale  long  before  the  most  agile  pigeon 
can  get  to  haven ;  bat  the  dear  delight- 
fhl  English,  "to  the  manor  bom," 
continue  to  carry  their  doves  down 
with  them,  and  to  start  them  off  with 
thenamb^  under  their  win^s  as  soon 
as  the  race  is  decided,  although  by 
the  time  they  reach  London  it  is  an 
old  story.  I  should  think  there  were 
hundreds  over  our  heads  for  a  few 
moments  afYcT  .the  race  was  decided, 
before  the  faithful  birds  decided  on 
their  C:)ur8c,  and  swept  off  into  the 
mist}'^  air.  How  long  do  you  think 
Americans  would  hold  on  to  this  cus- 
tom of  doves? 

We  did  not  stay  much  longer. 
The  field  was  getting  demoralized, 
the  beggars  and  venders  too  aggres- 
sive, as  their  chances  grew  smaller, 
and  the  stream  of  passers  set  away 
from  the  stand.  Fisher  brought  back 
t!ie  horses  and  put  them  to ;  it  was 
rather  a  serious  matter  gettmg  dis- 
entangled fh>m  the  other  poles  and 
wheeli  and  horses'  heels;  a  little 
good  English  swearing,  and  a  great 
deal  of  good  English  **  self-control," 
brought  all  out  right  at  last,  and  we 
Joined  in  the  compact  cortege  of  car- 
riages moving  off  the  ground.  Antl  so 
back  through  the  pretty  English  roads, 
gradually  leaving  the  shouting,  roi* 


licking,  rather  drunken  crowd  behind 
us  At  first  the  way  was  thick  with 
vehicles  ;  we  were  assailed  with  plenty 
of  peas  from  pea-shooters,  an  1  some 
rough  language  ;  but  in  general,  ev- 
erybody was  very  orderly  ;  we  were 
smashed  into  by  only  one  light  wagon 
going  at  a  riotous  pace  with  a  per- 
fectly irresponsible  driver. 

So  that  was  the  end  of  the  De^ 
by."  I  had  had  a  perfectly  good  ex- 
ample of  the  way  the  serious  British 
nation  disports  Itself.  Witli  gravity 
and  decorum,  with  an  underlying 
sense  of  duty  in  keeping  up  the  tiadi* 
tions  of  the  race ;  with  a  due  refer* 
ence  to  comfort,  and  the  support  of 
the  inner  man ;  with  a  sharp  eye  to 
the  main  chance,  and  a  determination 
to  make  all  the  money  that  is  to  he 
made,  they  set  about  the  occasion  and 
put  it  tbrfiugh  ;  going  home,  perhaps, 
with  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  with  each 
man  his  ''rainl)ow  in  the  soul,"  from 
a  sense  of  "  duty  performed.'*  I  don't 
remember  that  any  of  them  looked  as 
if  they  were  really  enjoying  them- 
selves—  except  one  carriage  full,  who 
not  onl}'  looked  so,  but  were  enjoy- 
ing themselves  in  the  most  thorough 
and  spontaneous  manner  ;  but  these 
were  nearly  all  Americans.  Audit 
was  We, 

I  remember  a  1^  at  Versailles,  ' 
when  hn  gmnda  eavx  were  to  be 
played ;  and  all  Paris,  like  all  Lon- 
don for  the  Derby,  turned  out  for 
a  day  of  pleasure.  They  rambled 
about  the  stiff  but  pretty  gardens; 
they  sat  in  chmrs  and  listened  to  an 
excellent  orchestra;  they  chattered 
and  babbled  and  laughed  incessantly. 
They  took  no  thought  of  the  morrovr, 
nor  even  of  tho  next  minute ;  there 
was  no  hamper  business,  or  prep- 
aration for  eating,  but  at  any  moment 
one  was  hungry  he  bouglit  a  galeau, 
or  a  peid'pain^  ate  it,  and  that  was  the 
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end  of  it.  Near  tb6  end  of  tho  day, 
the  whole  concourse  collected  about 
the  basins  where  the  fountains  were 
to  play.  We  had  to  wait  for  ages, 
really  more  than  two  hours.  The 
crowd  stood  patient  all  that  time, 
jabbering  and  jokinp;  in  perfect  good 
temper.  The  spectacle  was  lovely, 
and  woll  worth  waiting  for.  A  rush 
of  many  waters,  a  wonderful  sparkle 
and  foam  and  brilliance.  The  crowd 
screamed  **  Oh-h-b  I  "  like  the  crowd 


at  tbe  Derby ;  but  the  French  "  Oh  " 
was  two  notes  higher  at  least,  I 
should  think,  like  the  shout  of  so 
many  children.  Then  the}'  all  humed 
from  the  garden  to  the  train,  shouting* 
laughing,  chattering,  to  tlie  last. 

What  a  difference  in  tlie  charac- 
toris'ics  of  the  two  nations !  ITow 
strange  it  is,  since  the  same  hand 
made  them,  and  since  thoy  are  di- 
vided, physically,  only  by  that  nar- 
row, though,  dreadful,  channel ! 

8.  H. 


IS  SEEING  BELIEVING? 
Mr.  Mauriob  Bush's  Aooomn. 

BIOOBDBD  BT  O.  ADAMS. 

[Tlw iheto hi  tbe  Mi1i|oliMd  immMn-wm  related  to  the  writer  b^a  osmmI  travelling  acqnalntaneet 

I  may,  for  convenience's  Bake,  bo  cilled  Mr.  Maurice  nui«!i.  He  appeared  to  be  a  plain,  straightforward 
outter-of-fact  »ort  of  perm>n,  —  one  in  nowiae  likely  to  be  impoKLHl  upon  by  sboiiow  trickery,  nor  leeiniDyly 
fhrea  to  idle  dreaming.  He  represented  the  tale  to  bo  a  fUtfaflil  aecoont  of  aa  episode  In  lib  life,  and  aa 
•uch  It  1*  ^ven;  the  idea  of  tho  tnm-i^rihpr  Vu^int;  that  thi'  events  n-countcd  are  ontrgeitlTO  of  rrrt.iln 
queries  and  cpccolatlons  that  maay  thiiikiug  miuda  bavu  (perhaps  for  lack  of  tomethiog  better  to  do) 
npeatedly  pondered  over.  O.  8.  A.1 

Leslie  Thorne  (so  ran  Mr.  Bush's  phere.  This  would  be  done  without 
ston*)  had  one  of  tho  most  inexpli-  any  appearance  of  undue  inquisitive- 
cable  countenances  I  ever  attempted  ness,  and  with  entire  absence  of  dis- 
to  peruse.  My  first  and  only  brief  agreeable  intrusion.  Indeed,  he  fasci- 
moeiinj;  with  him  was  at  the  residence  nated  those  with  whom  he  came  in 
of  a  friend,  in  a  country  village,  contact,  and  rendered  the  operation 
whither  I  bad  gone  to  talcs  a  short  of  probing  thorn  almost  as  pleasant 
sommer  vacation.  Hr.  Donelson  to  the  viotims  as  to  himself, 
was  a  man  of  large  hospitality,  and  In  the  gratification  of  his  peealiar 
highly  enjoyed  tlie  presence  of  gaesta  propensity, —  pecaliar  bccaose  it 
snder  his  roof;  though  I  sometimes  seemed  to  be  devoid  of  any  objector 
(bought  he  was  rather  selfish  in  this  aim  save  the  amusement  of  the  hour, 
enjoyment,  for  his  keenest  pleasure  Mr.  Donelson  would  frequently  over- 
Wmed  to  consist  in  "  studying  hn*  whelm  an  almost  total  stranger  with 
Qiaa  nature,"  as  he  called  it.  Once  urgent  invitations  to  partake  of  his 
with  him,  day  after  day,  and  he  would  hospitality.  Often  a  besieged  one 
worm  himself  into  your  confidence,  would  bo  glad  to  visit  him  ^*  to  get 
draw  yon  out  by  degrees  in  every  rid  of  him."  But  then  wliat  an 
conceivable  way,  and  thoroughly  ac-  elysium  of  entertainment  awaited  the 
quaint  himself  with  you  and  your  happj'  guest !  Mr.  Donelson  could 
foiblps,  your  disposition,  your  weak-  talk  on  any  subject,  play  all  <jainos, 
aesaes,  your  mental  and  moral  atmos-  Join  in  any  field  sport,  go  from  .i 
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ohnrdi  to  a  ciroaB,  flpom  the  field  to  the 
parlor>  be  grave,  ga)%  lively,  severe, 
solemn,  frivolous,  shallow  or  profound. 

Some  peoplOi  cjiUed  him  a  boor, 
others  eccentric ;  a  few  i)ronounced 
him  a  lunatic,  while  he  him.self  re- 
joiced in  the  self-bestowed  title  of 
"  a  atodeni  of  haman  natore." 

His  wife  was  a  little,  inoffensive 
woman,  and  was  a  nonentity  in  tbe 
hoosehdld.  Her  husband,  of  course, 
felt  a  sort  of  love  for  her«  but  she 
bad  been  an  open  book  to  him  for 
years.  He  knew  all  about  her ;  she 
was  not  nn  object  of  interest  to 
him.  Yet  his  were  sins  of  omission, 
for  he  cared  nothing  for  other 
women  and  his  wife  had  no  cause 
for  jealousy.  *  To  be  sure,  some  peo- 
ple said  it  was  scandalous  when  the 
old  maid,  Susannah  Brim,  spent  a 
week  at  Mr.  Donelson's.  and  rode 
and  walked  with  the  master  of  the 
house  from  morning  till  night.  But 
there  was  no  just  cause  for  the 
many  severe  remarks  that  were 
made,  and  Mrs.  Donelson  would 
have  said  so  too.  She  uttered  no 
complaint,  but  sat  in  her  room,  as 
usual,  with  her  knitting ;  her  wrink* 
led  forehead,  elevated  eyebrows,  and 
meekly  sail  expression  telling  a  piti- 
ful story  of  long  neglect,  —  like  a 
broken  pitcher  on  an  upper  shelf, 
seamed  with  cracks  and  coated  with 
dnst. 

As  I  said,  I  met  Leslie  Thome  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Donelson.  I  was 
a  privileged  guest,  going  and  coming 
when  I  chose,  and  knowing  well  my 
host  and  his  peculiarities.  While  I 
was  there,  a  young  man  came  into  the 
village  and  stopped  at  the  principal 
hotel.  I  had  seen  him  once  or  twice 
from  a  distance,  and  was  struck  with 
the  peculiar  absent  expression  of  his 
countenance.  His  face  was  pale, 
with  deeply-set,  bright  eyes,  and  a 


brown  curling  mustache.  T  thought 
to  myself,  he  has  been  ill,  and  so  let 
him  pass  from  my  thonuhts. 

But  one  day,  retiirniuo;  from  a 
fishing  excursion,  I  was  suri)rised  on 
approaching  the  house,  at  ])i!ing  met 
near  the  door  by  Mr.  Donelson,  who 
came  hurriedly  out,  saymg :  — 

"  Hurry  up  and  wash  yourtelf, 
Maurice.  Let  Bridget  see  to  tbe 
fish.  He  *s  in  the  parfor.  I  want  to 
introduce  3'ou.** 

What  do  you  mean?"  I  askeii. 

"  You  know,  he  said,  impa- 
tiently.   "  Be  quick  !  " 

I  was  amused  and  mystifu'd  by 
his  language  and  behavior,  but  did 
as  lie  requested,  and  soou  presented 
myself  at  the  parlor  door. 

««Walk  in,  walk  inl"  said  Mr. 
Donelson,  arising  firom  his  chair. 
*»  This  is  Mr.  Thome.  Mr.  Thome, 
my  friend  Mr.  Maurice  Bush." 

The  moment  I  looked  at  Mr. 
Thome  the  thought  struck  me  that  he 
had  a  history.  Not  but  that  all  peo- 
ple have  histories,  such  as  they  are; 
but  this  man  looked  like  one  whoso 
life  had  been  one  of  out-of-the-way 
experiences.  He  was  tall  and  slim, 
straight  as  an  arrow,  yet  languid  in 
his  motions,  with  latent  power  lin- 
gering beneath  his  exterior. 

His  face  was  singularly  attractive. 
The  features  were  regui.ir  and  firm, 
the  eyes  bright  and  clea'-,  the  fore- 
head smooth  and  high,  the  whole 
face  intelligent  and  expressive.  Yet 
there  was  instability,  doubt,  a^nd 
trouble  in  the  lineaments, i)erpet* 
ual  inquiry  and  stem  demand, 
mingled  with  fhrtive  defiance.  A 
queer  admixture,  certainly,  and  yet 
in  keeping  with  his  mental  condition, 
as  it  aflerwai*d  seemed  to  me. 

He  bowed  easily,  though  gravely, 
as  we  were  introduced,  grasping  my 
hand  cordially. 
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Mr.  Donelson  watched  us,  his 
XJOuntonance  twitching  nervously.  It 
was  liis  way  when  observing  a 
Strsnger.  I  felt  his  glance,  though 
Mi".  Thorae  was  apparently  ancoii- 
sdous  of  it. 

**T<Mi  are  at  Bloomflald  on  a 
pleasure  trip?"  I  remarked. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Thome  ;  «  dty  air 
and  this  hot  weather  hnve  proved 
almost  too  ranch  for  me,  and  I  am 
endeavoring  to  recruit  a  little.  A 
Bojoui  n  of  two  or  three  days  in  your 
village  htis  alreatly  bad  its  invigorat- 
ing efltot.** 

*«Citie8  aie  dens,"  said  Ifr.  Don- 
elaon.  They  are  dampers  on  men's 
natures.  They  are  cormpting." 

''O,  I'm  not  willing  to  admit 
that/'  laughed  Thome.  **Tbe  dtj 
1ms  its  good  points^  as  well  as  the 
country." 

"I  don't  believe  it,"  said  Mr. 
Donelson,  his  eyes  sparkling. 
•*  What  are  they  ?  Tell  me,  now. 
Come!" 

**  Well,  one  oan't  get  a  knowledge 
of  the  world  in  the  oonntiy— 

"llieworldl  Fbohl  It's  all  a 
fleeting  show.   I  agree  with  the  poet 

there.    What  next?" 

"  In  the  city  we  have  music  and 
art  and  commerce.  We  make  books, 
and  give  you  the  refinements  of  life." 

Ah,  my  friend."  said  Mr.  Don- 
elson,  .shaking  his  head,  you  have 
got  the  same  false  ideas  that  fbey  all 
haye.  Ton  can't  appreciate  nature 
nndeiUed.  80  have  we  masio, — the 
music  of  bbds,  and  the  rippling 
brooks  ;  we  have  art,  too,  more  beau- 
tiful than  human  art :  the  tracing  of 
the  great  master's  pencil.  I  will  show 
you  a  landscape  and  sky  that  will  put 
to  shame  the  daubs  in  your  galleries. 
As  for  commerce,  wliat  is  that  ?  An 
invention  of  the  enemy,  sir  I  Yes,  I 
repeat  it.  And  yoo  talk  of  reflne- 


ment.  It  is  shallow.  It  is  an  ab- 
surdity on  its  face,  —  wholly  unnat- 
ural and  corrupting  I " 

Sir.  Donelsonhad  apparently  grown 
qaite  excited,  bnt  I  knew  by  the 
twinkle  of  his  eyes  that  be  was  only 
striving  to  work  the  Ihelings  of  his 
guest  op,  and  draw  him  ont.  He 
succeeded. 

Thome  smiled,  and  said,  *'  That  is 
all  very  fine,  and  you  have  a  right  to 
3'our  own  views.  But  there  are  two 
sides  to  the  storj'.  The  country  is 
well  enough,  in  fact  it  is  necessary, 
—  I  'U  admit  that,  —  bat  no  more  so 
than  the  city. 

The  city  is  a  grand  workshop. 
It  is  there  that  men  of  great  ideas 
flock  together.  There  we  have  the 
quintessence  of  knowledge,  —  wis- 
dom five  times  distilled,  —  brains 
concentrated.  There  is  life  in  all  its 
strength,  in  its  whirl  of  energy  and 
activit}'.  The  city  is  the  embodiment 
of  all  the  great  ideas  of  the  country. 
It  is  the  climax  of  man's  achieve- 
ment. All  eyes  are  tamed  towards 
it.  If  a  man  has  a  new  idea  he  goes 
to  the  city,  for  there  it  will  be  appre- 
ciated and  developed.  In  the  coun- 
try a  dozen  dolts  might  gape  at  him 
for  a  few  moments,  but  they  would 
soon  return  to  their  pigs  and  sheep, 
and  vote  a  genius  a  lunatic. 

"  And  our  music,  —  this  talk  about 
the  music  of  birds  and  brooks  is  hum- 
bug. It  is  n't  music  It  has  neither 
rl^thm,  harmony,  nor  melody.  What 
yon  call  the  singing  of «  bhrd  may  be 
corses  and  invective  in  bhrd  langnage. 
The  croaking  of  a  fVog  may  express 
far  more  Christian-like  sontimenta 
than  the  twitter  of  a  sparrow.  No : 
give  me  the  human  voice  divine,  or 
the  sound  of  stringed  instruments 
wielded  by  master-hands,  bringing 
heaven  down  to  earth.  Vou  never 
liave  listened  to  one  of  Beethoven's 
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93'niplK)!iies,  or  Meiulelssoliii'a  quar- 
tettes, or  Ilaydu's  joyous  and  sym- 
pathetic strains;  if  you  had,  you 
would  n't  chatter  about  the  song  of 
birds.  And  look  at  our  commerce 
and  trade  and  ahipping.  We  got  the 
best  fhiits  of  the  world's  experienoe 
all  around  as,  and  we  oontribnte  our 
mite  in  return.  The  dty  is  where  we 
malLe  money ;  and  mon^«  whatever 
the  moralists  may  say  of  It,  is  a  pow- 
er, not  to  be  despised,  Tes,  gire  me 
the  city.  The  country  is  well  enough 
in  Iks  place ;  in  fact,  I  am  willing  to 
ooncede  that  it  is  essential  to  our 
well-being,  but  it  could n*t  get  along 
without  the  city." 

Mr.  Donelsou  had  listened  to 
Thome  with  rapt  attention  and  the 
greatest  apparent  deli;j;lit.  He  had 
risen  from  his  seat  and  watched  the 
speaker  intently,  e^'cini?  him  tiirough 
and  tiiiouglL.  His  countenance  be- 
tokened satisfaction,  and  it  was  i)lain 
to  mc  that  lie  wisbeil  to  change  the 
subject. 

Well,  well,  my  IHend,'*  he  said, 
you  're  quite  enthusiastic.  I  did  n*t 
know  I  was  going  to  wake  you  up  so. 
You've  undoubtedly  a  p  rfect  right 
to  like  the  oUy,  and  I  won't  argue  the 
question  with  you ;  but  still,  I  can't 
help  thinking  that  your  tastes  are  in 
a  very  great  degree  artlfloial.  Do 
you  play  chess  ?  " 

** Sometimes,"  replied  Thome,  who 
bad  subsided  from  the  excitement  of 
his  spirited  defence  into  his  usual 
half-indoleut  manner;  but  Mr. 
Bush  —  " 

"Never  mind  me,"  I  hastened  to 
say.  "  Nothing  delights  me  more 
than  to  watch  a  game  between  two 
good  players." 

In  a  moment  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  my  companions  lose  all  con- 
sciousness of  surrounding  objects, 
and  become  absorbed  in  the  contem* 


plation  of  thirty-two  little  ivory  im- 
ages. Both  were  good  players,  aud 
I,  although  inferior  to  them,  stob 
became  deeply  interested  in  the  com- 
plicated situations  in  which  thefotoes 
of  the  players  became  involved.  Both 
were  experts.  I  soon  saw  that  Mr. 
Donelson  carried  his  e very-day  tao-  ^ 
tics  into  the  game.  He  endeavored 
to  draw  his  antagonist  out,  playhig 
warily,  and  almost  invariably  on  tlie 
defensive.  ButTliome  seemed  to  see 
through  his  designs,  and  acted  ao> 
oordingly.  He  would  study  deeply 
for  a  long  time,  and  then  make  three 
or  four  moves  without  the  slightest 
hesitation,  apparently  having  deter- 
mined on  a  vigorous  attack.  These 
would  be  met  promptly'  by  Mr.  Don- 
elson, and  for  a  time  would  seem  to 
presage  victory  for  him.  But  Thome 
would  at  such  a  juncture  throw  con- 
fusion into  the  enemy's  camp  l)y  some 
unexpected  manoeuvre,  at  which  Mr. 
Donelson  would  stare  aghast.  So 
the  game  f>roceeded,  until  it  got  tu 
beyond  my  depth.  I  could  no  longer 
comprehend  the  situation  of  Uie 
pieces,  and  therefore  my  surprise 
was  even  greater  than  Mr.  Donel- 
son's  when  Thome  announced : — 

Checkmate  in  five  moves ! " 
The  game  quickly  closed,  snd 
Thorne  rose  from  his  chair. 

I  don't  exactly  see  how  you  did 
that,^'  said  Mr.  Donelson. 

No,"  was  the  quiet  repl}'.  "  If 
you  had  seen  my  plan  you  would 
have  thwarted  it." 

Then  the  conversation  took  various 
turns,  Thorne  and  my  host  .seeming 
to  find  in  each  other  congenial  spirits. 
They  discussed  the  origin  of  man, 
they  speculated  on  theology,  and  at 
last  began  to  talk  on  evidence  and 
belief.  Thek  argument  was  long  and 
tedious.  Mr.  Donelson  was  always 
ready  to  argue  for  the  sake  of  aigii* 
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ment,  and  took  pleasure  in  meeting 
an  advtnaiy  who  was  rimilarly  In* 
dined.  Whether  Thoroe  was  of  this 
dispositioDi  or  whether  he  was  sin- 
cere in  what  he  said,  I  coald  not 
determine,  ir  the  latter,  he  was  a 
fearful  sceptic.  I  listened  for  a 
time,  beeaiiSG  I  had  nothing  else  to 
do,  being,  in  fact,  ahuost  irresistibly 
drowsy ;  but  finally  a  few  words  en- 
listed my  attention.  Mr.  Donclson 
said  :  — 

Bat  yon  will  at  least  admit  that 
seeiDg  is  beUeTing?** 

**Not  by  any  means,"  replied 
Thorne. 

"  What  I" 

"No;  there  are  thosS'tliat donl)^ 
their  own  existence."  * 

"  Ah,  but  theirs  is  a  morbid  con* 
dition  of  mind." 

Thorno  laughed.  "  That  is  a  very 
convenient  renige,"  he  said,  "  but 
not  an  effectual  one.  What  condi- 
tions of'  mind  are  there  that  you  can 
81^  are  not  morbid?  You,  for  in- 
stance, will  sit  here  and  dispute  with 
me,  with  no  earthly  object  in  view 
other  than  to  satisfy  your  morbid 
disposition  to  argue,  and  to  find  out 
all  \'ou  can  about  me."  Mr.  Donelson 
winced  a  little  at  this.  ^yc  see  two 
men  side  by  side ;  both  profess  to 
believe  in  the  infinite  goodness  of 
God.  One  has  perfect  confidence 
that  in  the  end  everything  will  be 
made  to  bend  to  his  will,  which  is, 
according  to  Scripture,  the  ultimate 
bl^>piness  of  every  living  soul.  The 
other  thinks  that  God  will  fail 
to  bring  about  this  result,  and  that 
be  will  finally  have  to  consign  to 
everlasiinti;  punishment  those  who 
liave  thwarted  him.  Both  these  men 
are  honest,  and  each  thinks  his  faith 
is  founded  ou  a  rode  One,  evidently, 
is  in  a  morbid  condition  of  mind. 
Which  it  is 'I  don't  pretend  to  say. 


The  conditions  of  mind  which  might 
be  said  to  be  morbid  are  numerous 
and  various.  No,  that  argument 
won*t  go  down.  I  repeat  it,  seeing 
is  not  believing.  Have  you  never 
been  to  a  magician's  entertainment? 
Did  you  not  see  him  swallow  pota- 
toes, pull  carrots  out  of  boys'  noses, 
cut  hole??  iu  pocket  handkerchiefs  and 
mend  them  so  as  nt)t  to  leave  a  blem- 
ish, and  accorai)li.sh  other  impossibil- 
ities right  before  your  ej'es?  Yon 
saw  these  things,  and  yet  yo\L  did  not 
believe  them.  And  have  you  never 
had  dreams,  and  seen  strange  visions, 
—  seen  them  so  vividly  that  on 
awakening  3'ou  would  for  a  time  imag- 
ine them  to  be  realities?  And  on  the 
other  hand,  have  not  things  actually 
happened  of  which  your  memory  was 
afterwards  so  dim  that  you  half  be- 
lieved them  to  be  dreams?  What  do 
you  know  ?  \^hat  does  any  one  know  ? 
Suppose  you  should  go  to  sleep  on 
the  sofh  there,  and  I  should  wake  yon 
up,  and  appear  before  yon  in  some 
horrible  guise,  and  immediately  ad- 
minister an  opiate  that  shonld  put 
you  to  sleep  again.  In  the  morning 
1  could  swear  I  had  not  been  near 
you,  and  you  could  easily  be  con- 
vinceil  that  you  had  been  dreaming. 
The  human  mind  is  a  gieat  mystery, 
sir ;  it  —  " 

He  suddenly  broke  off,  and  after 
pausing  a  moment  said :  — 

**  1  could  tell  you  a  little  expert- 
ence  of  mine  that  might  interest 
you." 

What  is  it?'/  asked  Mr.  Donel. 
son ;  and  I,  quickly  arousing  myself, 
repeated  the  question  eiigerly,  foi 
Thome's  manner  was  earnest,  and 
over  his  brow  rippled  waves  of 
memory,  stirring  up  detp  feelings,  as 
we  could  see.  We  felt  that  he  had  a 
histoiy  to  relate  that  would  interest 
us  both* 
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He  looked  into  oar  fiices  steadily 
for  a  moment,  and  tlieii  said :  — 

"  Weli,  I  '11  tell  yoa  about  it.  Ton 
may  langh  at  it,  and  aocnae  me  of 
making  np  the  3*arn,  but  I  aolenmly 
declare  tliat.I  will  not  fkbricate  one 
iota  in  my  narrative. 

*'  Let  mc  see,**  he  said,  smiling, 
nnd  (lirecling  a  searching  glance  at 
both  of  us,  *'  I  har.ll}'  know^  where 
to  beghi."  Then,  after  reflection : 
*'  I  will  flrr^t  state  that  T  ^vas  always 
consi(l(*red  :i  tu'i  vouh  i>orson  —  not  a 
coward,  nor  one  I'.isily  alai*mc(l,  but 
cxcitaltlo  on  cortaiu  subjocts,  and 
given  to  drt-aniiug,  talking  in  my 
sleep,  and  waking  suddenly.  People 
called  this  nervou^nesji,  and  I  sup- 
pose it  is  as  g<x>d  a  name  as  any- 
tiling  I  will  not,  howeyer,  bore  you 
with  a  disquialtiott  on  my  pecnliarl- 
lies  and  temperament,  Peop'e  are 
too  fond  of  croaking  ^abont  tliem* 
selves,  as  a  general  thing.  I  will 
simply  state,  as  briefly  as  may  be, 
tlic  facts  in  the  case  of  the  finding  of 
my  grandfather's  fortune. 

Our  family  lived,  and  still  lives, 
in  the  ancestral  mansion.  It  is  a 
cnrions  old  structure,  solidly  built 
and  irregularly  planned.  There  are 
halls,  passages,  staircases,  and  inte- 
rior rooms,  in  which  a  stranger,  ex- 
ploring the  house,  would  inevitably 
lose  himself  in  bewilderraeut.  It 
was  known,  or  believed,  that  ray 
grand  fa  her  was  a  person  of  large 
wealth.  Dili  lu'  was  an  eccentric  oM 
man,  given  to  keeping  his  own 
secrets,  and  when  diod  bis  aflkirs 
were  involved  in  obecnrity.  The 
only  property  that  could  be  discov- 
ered was  the  family  mansion,  and  a 
form  valued  at  seventy  or  eighty 
thousand  dollars.  There  was  some 
money  in  a  bank  —  less  than  a 
thou^nnd dollars.  Efforts  were  made 
to  discover  something  forther,  for 


this  was  not  believed  to  be  the  ertent 
of  his  possessions.  These  'drorti 
were  ftuitless,  however;  and  mj 
fothcr,  being  the  only  heir,  settled 
down  in  possession  of  the  mansion 
and  the  form,  which  were  by  no 
means  an  insignificant  inheritance.  ] 

We  lived  in  the  mansion,  which 
stands  on  Manhattan  Island,  within 
an  hour's  ride  of  the  heart  of  the 
metropolis.  The  farm,  which  lies 
forty  or  fifty  miles  distant,  was  let 
to  a  tenant. 

"  My  f:Uher*s  income  w  is  a  com- 
fortable one ;  and  I,  being  the  only 
chUd,  enjoyed  the  best  advantages. 
I  had  a  private  tutor,  who  found  in 
mc,  I  may  say,  a  willing  pnpil.  I 
was  fond  of  study,  and  also  found  in 
the  odd  old  house  an  unfailing  source 
of  amusement.  I  ezpkrod  it  nntil 
I  believed  I  was  familiar  with  eveiy 
room,  door,  and  closet  I  was  well 
contented  with  my  rather  quiet  life. 

**Time  passed  along,  and  my 
tutor's  duties  ended.  I  was  ap- 
proaching an  age  when  it  behooved 
me  to  set  about  choosing  an  oocnpa* 
tion  in  life.  This  duty  l  ecame  more 
apparent  when  it  transpired  that  my 
father  was  in  embarrasse  l  circnra- 
stances.  A  friend  whose  hr>nd  he 
had  signed  failed  to  meet  his  ohlija- 
tions,  and  my  father  was  suddenly 
called  upon  to  advance  a  large  sura 
of  money.  This,  owing  to  ccrUiio 
business  matters  in  which  he  was 
concerned,  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  do.  At  least  he  could  notdoift 
without  mortgaging  the  farm  for  a 
large  amount,  and  such  a  proceedUig 
would  involve  the  forfeiture  of  cer- 
tain pledges,  like  those  often  gim 
in  cases  of  partnership,  which  bs 
had  made  in  connection  with  those 
same  business  matters.  The  situa- 
tion was  a  bad  one.  For  the  lack 
of  some  thousands  of  dollars  hi 
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ready  money,  disaster  stared  ns  in 
the  fiice.   I  say  ««,  fbr  I  was  old 

enough  to  comprehend  the  condition 
of  afljurst  and  my  father's  misfortone 
was  my  own. 

"I  Inv  down  on  the  sofa  in  the 
parlor  one  evening,  in  a  somewhat 
gloom \'  mood.  I  pondered  over  the 
prospect,  and  strove  to  devise  some 
means  of  bringing  matters  right.  It 
was,  however,  a  task  utterly  beyond 
any  resources  I  oonld  bring  to  bear. 

'*As  I  lay  tbos  meditating*  I 
chanced  to  look  np  at  the  full-length 
oil  portrait  of  my  grandfather  which 
bnng  norainst  one  of  the  walls  of  the 
room .  The  question  wddenly  entered 
my  head :  — 

***  Whrre  is  the  portion  of  your 
fortune  ichicJi  has  never  been  found  9  * 

^  The  idea  came  with  sacb  startling 
abmptness  that  I  sat  bolt  upright. 

**'0,  if  you  coald  only  speak/ 
thooght  I,  '  in  what  a  critical  time 
the  relief  would  come ! ' 

**I  stared  at  the  portrait  eagerly 
for  a  moment,  and  then,  half  laughing 
at  myself,  subsided  again  into  a  re- 
clining posture.  Then  I  fell  apjain 
to  i)ondering  on  the  future  and  its 
apparent  darkness.  But  at  intervals 
I  east  Ibrtive  glances  at  the  portrait, 
and  could  almost  imagine  tliat  my 
respected  ancestor  stood  before  me 
in  all  the  warmth  and  vigor  of  the 
life  that  once  animated  the  noble, 
commanding  form. 

*'  How  \ou<r  I  lay  thus  I  do  not 
know.  I  only  recollect  that  I  be- 
came drowsy  by  de^jrees.  and  was  at 
length  almost  ready  to  drop  otf  into 
a  doze,  when  something  very  startling 
roused  me  to  faW  wakefhlness,  and 
stinmlated  to  keen  alertness  all  my 
fiunilties.  t 

^  The  pOTtrait  was  moving  I  I  sat 
spell-bound  as  the  form  of  my  grand- 
fikther*  after  a  slight,  quivering  mo- 
80 
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tion,  advanced  firom  the  canvas  and 
stood  in  the  xoom  fbll  two  feet  from 
the  wall.  I  watched  it  with  the  most 
intense  eagerness,  but  without  fear, 

for  the  mystery  of  the  thing  impressed 
me  far  more  forcibly  than  its  fright- 
fulness. 

*'  The  face  of  the  apparition  (shall 
I  call  it  so?)  assumed  a  warm  hue, 
and  into  the  eyes  came  a  look  of  liv- 
ii^  Ught.  Their  gaze  was  directed 
towards  me.  I  returned  the  look  earn- 
estly, and  remained  studiously  mo- 
tionless, for  fear  of  breaking  the  spell. 

**As  if  satisfied  of  having  enchained 
ray  attention,  my  grandfather,  with- 
out taking  his  eyes  IVotn  mo,  turned 
towards  the  canvas  from  which  ho  had 
emerged.  He  took  hold  of  the  mas- 
sive gilt  frame  and  movetl  it  noise- 
lessly from  its  place.  This  augmented 
my  wonder,  if  such  a  thing  was  pos- 
sible, for  the  firame  was  a  very  heavy 
one,  and  was  securely  fastened  to  the 
wall.  He  swung  it  around,  however, 
with  no  apparent  effort,  and  then 
pointed  to  the  vacant  space  it  had 
occupied.  The  wail  there  was  in 
panels  like  the  rest  of  the  room,  from 
which  it  did  not  differ  in  appearance, 
save  in  its  freshness  and  clearness, 
having  been  long  covered.  My  grand- 
fiither  now  turned  and  placed  his  hand 
on  an  uncovered  panel,  as  if  about 
to  press  some  secret  door  or  hidden 
spring. 

*'  This  was  too  much.  I  made  a 
sudden  movement  forward,  to  watch 
more  closely  what  was  to  follow  — 

But  the  spectre  vanished ;  the 
massive  frame  appeared  in  its  place 
again ;  and,  in  lieu  of  the  moving 
form,  naught  bat  the  grimly-solemn 
portrait  remained,  staring  with  cold, 
vacant  eyes  at  the  opposite  side  of 
the  room. 

"  I  was  of  course  agitated.  I 
rubbed  my  eyes,  gazed  at  the  por- 
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trait,  and  finally  approacherl  it.  Noth- 
ing indicated  that  it  had  been  dis- 
turbed. I  rubbed  my  finger  across 
itf  and  ploughed  a  path  through  the 
thin  coating  of  dost  that  had  settled 
upon  it. 

I  need  not  dwell  npon  the  state 
into  which  mj  mind  was  thrown  by 
the  oocnrrence,  nor  upon  the  im- 
pression produced  on  my  father  by 
my  narration  of  it.  By  ray  earnest 
persuasion,  he  consentcl  to  have  the 
portrait  removed  and  the  wall  exam- 
ined. This  was  done  with  consider- 
able difflcnlt3%  as  the  frame  was  solid 
'  and  heavy,  and  wa4  fastened  to  its 
place  in  a  pecaliar  and  aeonre  man* 
ner. 

Bui  the  f(yi  tune  wom  found  !  The 
panel  proved  to  he  a  movable  one ; 

and,  in  a  small  recess,  the  existence 
of  which  none  o(  us  had  before  sus- 
pected, were  oltl  gold  coins  amount- 
ing in  value  to  about  ninety  tliousand 
dollars.  There  was  also  a  brief  man- 
uscript in  my  grandfother^s  hand- 
writing, saying  that  the  money  was 
safo  in  its  hiding-place,  and  that, 
should  it  ever,  he  needed,  its  presence 
would  doubtless  be  made  known  in 
some  manner.  The  revelation  was 
made  just  in  time.  The  impending 
disaster  that  hovered  over  us  was 
averted,  and  my  father  placed  again 
in  easy  circumstances. 

**  This,  of  course,  sounds  like  an 
imaginary  tale,  and  you  will  doubt- 
less disbelieve  It  loilModiMieveU. 
That  is,  I  do  not  believe  that  my 
graodfathet^s  portrait  was  tempora- 
rily endued  with  life  and  animation, 
for  my  reason  tells  me  that  such 
conld  not  be  the  case.  Tint  I  nmo 
what  1  have  told  you  ;  and  as  for  the 
finding  of  the  money,  that  is  suscep- 
tible of  proof.  No  explanation  of 
the  thing  suggests  itself  to  mc,  and 
I  believe  that  all  attempts  to  explain 
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it  must  be  f\itile.  Many  might  say 
it  was  a  dream.  But  dreams  come 
to  an  end  iu  two  ways.  Either  they 
fade  away,  and  the  dreamer  sabse- 
qnently  wakes  up,  remembering  them 
with  greater  or  less  distinctness,  or 
else  the  awakening  is  in  the  midst  of 
the  dream,  and  the  illusion  is  rudely 
dispelled.  But  in  this  case  I  neither 
closed  ray  ej'es  nor  opened  them  from 
the  beginning  of  the  strange  phenom- 
enon to  the  moment  when  I  gave  an 
account  of  it  to  my  fallier.  I  have 
studied  and  pondered  over  the  occur- 
rence many  times ;  all  its  circum- 
stances are  as  firesh  in  my  mind  as 
the  events  of  yesterday,  and  yet  I 
am  still  Incredulous.  Do  you  won« 
derthat  I  say  seeing  is  not  believ- 
ing?" 

Thome  ceased  speaking,  and  T, 
seeing  that  Mr.  Donelson  was  ready 
with  an  onslaught  of  questions, 
opinions,  and  suggestions,  excused 
myself.  I  went  to  ray  room ;  and, 
being  tired  alter  my  day's  fishing 
tramp,  was  sound  asleep  very  soon 
after  creeping  between  the  sheets. 

I  awoke  in  the  morning  reflresbedf 
naught  having  occurred  to  disturb 
my  shmibers  save  a  dream,  which  I 
related  at  the  breakOast-table.  Said 
I:  — 

"  I  dreamed  about  playing  chess 
last  niglit.  It  must  have  been  caused 
by  the  interest  with  which  I  watched 
the  game  between  yon  two  gentle- 
men. I  thought  I  challenged  Mr. 
lliome,  saying  that  I  had  studied 
out  a  reply  to  his  attack  on  Mr. 
Donelson.  We  played,  and  I  won ! 
I  wish  I  could  remember  the  moves, 
for  it  is  a  feat  I  am  ntterly  incapa- 
ble of  performing.  Hut  the  dream 
is  very  vivid  in  my  myid  ;  in  f:\ct,  it 
seems  almost  as  real  to  mo  as  the 
vision  of  Mr.  Thome's  grandfather 
did  to  him.   By  the  way,  that  was  a 
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singular  experience  of  yours,  Mr. 
Thome.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that 
I  was  too  sleepy  last  night  to  remain 
and  hear  3'our  and  Mr.  Donelson'8  dis- 
CQSsion  of  it.  Did  you  arrive  at  any 
Mtlsfhctoiy  theory  by  which  to  a<^ 
oonnt  far  it?" 

Neither  Mr.  Thome  nor  Vr.  Don- 
dflon  replied,  bat  both  stared  at  me 
with  surprise  depicted  in  their  fhces. 

*'Wbat  are  yon  talking  aboat, 
Bush?"  asked  the  latter. 

"Why,  about  Mr.  Thome's  story 
of  the  finding  of  his  grandfather's 
fortune,  of  conrse." 

"  You  speak  in  riddles  "  said  Mr. 
Donelson. 

"  I  don't  see  why,"  X  replied,  rather 
Impatiently. 

"  T  should  like  to  have  you  explain 
yourself;  that's  all !" 

*'An(l  I  should  like  to  make  the 
same  request  of  you,"  I  rejoined,  with 
tome  warmth. 

**What  do  you  mesa  when  yon 
•peak  of  Thome's  gnmdfkthei^s  fbr* 
tone?** 

I  refer  to  the  story  he  told  last 
night  of  the  moving  portrait." 

Moving  portrsit^grandlhsQiei^s 
fortune  !   What  can  he  be  driving  at, 

Thome  ? " 

"  lie  mast  explain,"  was  the  reply, 
Thome,  as  well  as  Mr.  Donelson, 
looked  puzzletl ;  but  on  the  face  of 
Thome  there  was  also  a  singular, 
searching  expression  as  he  regarded 
me  steadily. 

"  Do  you  deny,"  I  demanded,  "  that 
you  related  to  Mr.  Donelson  and  me 
last  night  an  account  of  the  temporary 
tnimation  of  your  grandfather's  por- 
trait, whereby  the  hiding-place  of  a 
luge  sam  of  money  was  rerealed?" 

**Did  I  relate  any  snch  story?" 
lie  appealed  to  Mr.  Donelson. 
I  heard  nothing  of  the  sort" 

**Toa  are  bolh,"ssid  I,  "In  \ 
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joking  mood  tb is  morning.  Perhaps 
3-0U  want  to  impress  me  with  some 
of  your  outlandish  theories  regarding 
evidence  and  belief." 

There  is  no  Joke  abont  it,"  said 
Mr.  Donelson.  "  It  is  rather  yaa 
who  are  Joking.  The  idea,  too,  of 
yonr  calling  yonr  chess  enconnter 
with  Thome  last  nights  dream  I " 

But  it  was  a  dream,"  I  replied, 
slmost  angrily.  **  What  else  conld 
it  have  been  ?  " 

I  do  not  know  what  licould  have 
been ;  but  I  know  it  was  a  reality. 
You  did  beat  Thorno  at  his  own  ^nme, 
much  to  his  astonishment  and  mine 
too." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  was 
amazed  at  the  turn  the  conversation 
had  taken.  Both  of  my  disputants 
seemed  to  be  sincere.  I  was  too 
mystified  to  reply  for  the  moment, 
and  Mr.  Donelson  proposed,  the 
meal  being  iinished,  to  abloom  to 
the  library. 

When  we  were  all  seated,  I  was 
compelled  to  go  through  the  form  of 
repeating  Thome^s  story  in  detail. 
Both  my  listeners  displayed  the  most 
profound  attention;  and  when,  on 
finishing,  I  again *asked  Thorne  if  he 
presumed  to  deny  having  related  the 
story,  he  said :  — 

I  do  deny  it,  and  Mr.  Donelson 
supports  me  in  my  denial.*' 

I  do,"  stoutly  affirmed  Mr.  Don- 
elson. 

"  And  did  nothing  of  the  kind 
ever  happen  to  you?"  I  asked 
Thorne. 

That  is  another  question,"  he 
replied,  in  a  reserved  tone  and  with 
a  guarded  manner.  I  will  not  deny 
to  you  two  here*  there  are  no  other 
listeners,  I  believe?" 

**No,"  said  Mr.  Donelson,  as 
Thome  looked  nneasity  sionnd. 

I  will  not  deny  that  I  did,  some 
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years  ago,  pass  throogh  an  expert* 
enoe  the  events  of  which  yoa  have 
recounted  with  surprising  aociiracy. 
But  I  solemnly  aflbm  that  I  never 
related  the  aflhir  to  more  than  two 
or  three  persons ;  in  fket,  it  is  a  sub- 
ject upon  which  I  am  exceedingly 
reluctant  to  speak." 

And  the  game  of  chess? 
That  was  no  dreanu"  said  Mr. 
Douclson,  quickly. 

I  looked  at  Thorne  inquiringly, 

"  You  did  arise  from  the  couch  last 
night  and  play  a  game  of  chess  witli 
me.  And  what  is  morei  you  utterly 
routed  me." 

The  stat-o  of  m3^stification  into 
which  I  was  thrown  was  fairly  pain- 
ful. Here  was  the  positive  testi- 
mony of  two  against  the  evidence  of 
my  own  senses. 

**  There  mnst  be  something  in  your 
remark,  then,  Mr.  Thome,  that  see- 
ing is  not  always  believing,'*  I  said. 

But,  perhaps,  yon  will  disclaim  hav- 
ing said  any  such  thing." 

"  0,  no  I  "  he  replied. 

"  It  is  difficult,  however,"  I  add- 
ed, to  say  which  of  us  three  is  de- 
luded." 

You  are  the  one,"  said  Mr.  Don- 
elson,  confidently. 

"  I  have  3'et  to  bring  it  upon  myself 
to  believe  that,"  I  said,  doubtingly. 
"  My  rccollectiou  of  Mr.  Tliorne's 
narration  is  very  distinct ;  and  it 
is  certainly  strange  that  1  should 
be  so  mistaken  as  to  bow  I  became 
possessed  of  the  facts  of  the  remark- 
able experience  which  he  admits  be- 
fell him.** 

Yes,  that  is  singular,'*  admitted 
Mr.  Donelson ;  but  see  here :  if  the 
game  of  chess  was  not  a  reality,  how 
comes  it  that  all  three  of  as  have  a 
distinct  recolloe  tion  of  it?  And,  if 
Thome's  narrative  was  a  reality,  how 
do  you  explain  the  Hact  that  you  are 


the  only  one  that  has  any  recollection 
of  it?" 

I  imagined,  at  this  juncture,  flat 
I  saw  a  quick  glance  of  inteHigeoee 
pass  between  Mr.  Donelson  tod 
Thome.  Perhaps  I  was  mistsken. 
If  there  was  any  such  thing,  it  was  so 
fleeting  that  I  could  not  seize  upon 
it,  and  I  let  it  pass.  But  I  begin  to 
distrust  them  both,  and  a  reluctance 
to  conUnne  the  conversation  stole 
upon  me.  Accordingly,  I  withdrew 
after  a  short  time  and  started  orf 
towards  the  brooks  with  my  rod  and 
line.  The  character  of  my  medita- 
tions during  the  day  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  describe.  Sufllce  it  to  say 
that  I  determined  to  cross-examine 
my  host  and  his  guest,  and  a'so  to 
watch  them  closely,  and  make  sure 
that  if  they  had  been  playing  a  trick 
upon  me  they  should  do  so  no 
more. 

On  returning  towards  evening, 
however,  I  was  surprised  to  learn 
that  Thome  had  taken  his  leave. 

He  had  departed  about  noon,  not  only 
fVom  Mr.  Donelson's  house,  but  also 
firom  Bloomfidd. 

As  soon  as  opportunity  occarrcti, 
I  eniraged  Mr.  Donelson's  private 
attention. 

"  Were  3'ou  and  Thome  imposing 
upon  me  this  morning?"  I  asked. 

"  By  no  means,"  he  replied,  earn- 
estly. "I  was  thoroughly  surprised 
when  you  spoke  of  Tliorne's  story, 
and  of  your  dream  of  playing  cbeas. 
You  must  have  got  things  tnnied 
around,  for  he  tdd  no  story,  and  yea 
did  beat  him  at  a  game  of  ctiess. 
Were  yon  never  troubled  with  som- 
nambulism?'* 

No,  not  to  my  knowledge ;  and 
even  if  I  had  been,  how  can  it  be 
that  I  am  laboring  under  a  delnsiou 
in  the  matter,  when  the  story  I  heard, 
or  imagined  I  heard  liim  tell,  is  really 
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a  faithAil  accouot  of  an  epiaode  in  Were  you  not  sorry  to  liave  him 

his  life?"  go?" 

"  O,  I  don't  pretend  to  account  *•  No,  not  particularly.    I 've  had 

for  it.    You  are  certainly  deceived,  enough  of  him." 

however    Bat  I  will  tell  you  one  That  was  all  I  oould  get  out  of 

thing.   While  yoa  were  lying  asleep  Mr.  Donelson.   He  seemed  desirous 

OD  the  ooach  last  night,  Thorns  said  of  changing  the  sabjeet  of  oonyersa* 

to  me :  *  Keep  silent  for  a  fow  mo>  tion,  and  after  that  nsiyer  spoke  of 

ments ;  I  am  going  to  ivy  an  ezpcri-  Thome  of  bis  own  choice.  Indeed, 

ment.'   He  then  stood  by  your  side,  it  seemed  to  me  all  along  that  he  was 

made  a  few  passes  over  your  face  singularly  reticent  or  unconcerned, 

with  his  liand,  and  fastened  his  eyes  I  could   not   doternnno    which,  in 

on  you  with  the  most  intense  gaze  regard  to  everything  connectc  I  with 

I  ever  saw.     He  stood  thus  five  the    short    visit    of  bis  strange 

minutes,  I  should  •  think,  and  then  guest.  * 

came  and  sat  down  by  'me  again.  I  neyer  saw  Thoroe  again.  There 

We  talked  abont  all  sorts  of  things,  was  something  unfathomable  about 

but  he  told  no  such  stoiy  as  you  him.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that 

claim  to  have  heard.    You  finally  ho  and  Mr.  Donelson  were  in  league 

arose  and  went  to  bed.  Before  that,  to  experiment  on  me,  or  that  Thorne 

j'ou  had  played  the  game  of  chess,  alone,  by  some  manner  of  mesmer- 

That  is  all  I  know  about  it.    I  don't  ism  or  psychology,  deludetl  both  of 

know  why  he  stood  and  looked  at  us.    But  of  this  I  know  nothing.  If 

you   80.    He  refused  to  explain.  I  were  a  less  matter-of-fact  person, 

He 's  a  queer  fellow."  the  affair  mi<jht  trouble  me.    As  it 

'*  Where  has  be  gone  now?  "  is,  I  think  of  it  as  something  strange. 

Home,  I  beUeTe."  which  in  the  course  of  time  may  pos- 

**  Why  did  he  leare  so  suddenly?"  slbly  be  cleared  up.  However,  upon 

**  For  no  particular  reason  that  I  no  such  contingency  does  my  happi- 

know  of.  Tlie  notion  seized  him."  ness  or  peace  of  mind  depend. 
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[TlMBamrtTdMfa^OonpaiHreonfitiitii  of  auidlMin  of  Mm  «olkn  and  wlaDtlflo  depMtamto. 
wbo beeane lnt«i<MtoatoM(lier In Mographing  after tb* oflablbboMiit of  Um  Phytloal  Labwatonr,  uia 
wImo  the  Weiteni  UnloB  Tdagrq»li  Company  oooaMted their  wlree  with  the  OlmnntofT  eiOanortdge 
to  get  correct  time.  AftoreiperfawDUogio  tbeljabontofylndotefmlfiliigdlate^ 


of  wlree,  ete.,  they  put  up  aame  wlree  far  tbeneehrefl,  very  fitH5.  and.  In  ooaeeaoenee.  gMi^ 

~      ~       '  iry  night  of  the  greet  Are  In  Boitoa.l«et 


an  enonaove  roelatanee.  Their  am  wlrae  were  got  op  on  the  very  . 

aotono.  and  the  announcement  of  that  lire  waethe  lnK»  or  one  of  the  Ant  deepatches  sent.  Oaroofl  of 


ehsM  were  then  played  by  theeo  wlree;  n  eooBbeMoo  wae  auide  with  die  college  bell,  ao  that  at  ringing 
(In  the  m  oming  for  Inelanne)  It  Btmek  nlarnu  la  the  rooOM  of  the  telegr^here ;  and  flnallr  that  expert- 
mcnt.  at  Spriugfleld.  wae  ventnred.  which  le  narrated  In  the  following  paper.  Bnt  whether  or  no  the 


focolty,  who  coneentod  to  the  attemptt  boUoved  It  would  surciod.  iu  actual  raooeu  waa  a  gonoine  aor* 
prlae  to  the  ezpettaooed  teilMraph<dBeer  who  hod  very  kindly  urged  them  to  nae  his  wires  on  the  eaak 
aide  of  the  river,  loetMd  of  eraetlag  their  own.  Bo  wae  core,  he  eald,thntthflif  eooM  not  do  it.*- 
BmvoB.] 

Eahlt  in  the  spring,  when  the  it  occurred  to  the  Harvard  Telegraph 
numerous  entries  for  the  Annual  Company  that  it  would  much  increase 
College  Regatta  were  first  diaonssed,  the  interest  in  the  race  If  they  were 
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to  run  a  wire  along  the  course,  and 
from  BtadoiiB  fli  eveij  half-mile  keep 
the  spectatqrB  at  the  Grand  Stand 
informed  of  the  lelatlTe  positions  of 
.  the  crews. 

This  idea  was  discussed  at  a  great 
many  meetings,  the  chief  argument 
aLMiust  it  being  the  ditliculty  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  crews  ;  but  finally  it 
was  determined  to  make  the  experi> 
ment. 

The  two  great  dlfflcoltles  to  be 
overcome  were:  first,  the  actual  phic- 
ing  of  the  poles,  and  stringing  the 
wire;  and  secondly,  the  oanying 
oat  of  a  systematio  coarse  of  obser> 
vation. 

That  even  the  first  difflculty  would 
1)0  ovorcoinc  seemed  doubtful  to  some 
of  those  most  interested  in  its  success  ; 
luul  accordingly  the  supcrintcndcut 
of  the  Western  Union  oll'ered  to  the 
company  to  pat  up  the  wire  on  the 
poles  along  the  Hartford  and  New 
Haven  Bailroad  fbr  them;  bat  as 
the  railroad  ran  on  the  wroog  side 
of  the  river,  this  generoas  oflBBr  was 
declined,  and  the  company  set  to 
work  digging  the  holes  and  prepar- 
ing everything  on  the  west  side.  It 
was  found,  however,  that  to  insulate 
the  line  the  entire  distance  would 
probably  be  unnecessary',  as  the  dis- 
tance was  so  short,  and  there  was 
little  likelihood  of  wet  weather.  So, 
patting  np  large  poles  at  the  half- 
mile  stations  to  withstand  the  side 
strain,  and  supporting  on  bean  poles 
the  weight  of  the  intermediate  wire, 
the  company  overcame  tlic  first  diffi- 
culty by  the  Monday  night  preceding 
the  regatta.  The  use  of  bean  poles 
came  very  near  lieing  fatal  to  the  un- 
dertaking, since,  as  luck  would  have 
it,  the  weather,  after  having  been  per- 
fectly dry  for  nearly  two  weeks,  on 
the  day  of  the  race  dianged,  and 
suffleient  rain  fell  to  make  each  bean 


pole  a  "partial  escape."  However, 
this  onergency  was  anticipated,  and 
the  day  before  the  race  some  new 
instrnments,  fu  more  delicate  than 

any  the  company  possessed,  were  sent 
down  by  Mr.  Williams  (a  Boston 
electrician,  from  whom  most  of  their 
sounders  liad  been  purchased),  which, 
when  udjnsted,  were  found  delicate 
en()u<i:h  to  work  over  the  escape." 
These  were  tested  at  the  single-scull 
race  on  Wednesday,  and  worked  well 
on  the  first  trial.  The  time,  as  given 
by  the  telegraph,  was  in  this  race 
four  seconds  shorter  than  that  pob- 
lished  in  the  papers;  but,  as  the 
moment  of  crossing  the  line  was  de- 
termined for  the  latter  by  a  person 
on  the  steamer,  who  judged  by  his 
eye  when  the  boat  crossed  the  line, 
and  for  the  telegraph  company  by 
sighting  from  the  shore  across,  it  is 
probable  that  the  telegraph  time  was 
more  nearly  correct. 

The  difflcolij  of  actaa%  ranning 
the  line  having  been  overcome,  the 
far  more  difficult  task  of  making  qrfr- 
tematic  observations  was  next  under- 
taken. For  this  purpose  two  sets  of 
papers  were  made  out  and  printed, 
the  first  being  a  table  for  the  posi- 
tions of  the  crews,  the  time  of  passing 
the  station,  number  of  boat-lengths 
apart,  number  of  strokes  per  minute, 
and  space  for  remarks ;  the  other  be* 
ing  a  diagram  of  the  river,  also  with 
a  space  for  remarks.  This  diagram  . 
was  drawn  by  Mr.  Harris,  the  oi^ 
engineer  of  Sprin<2:fieM  (who  also  very 
kindly  loaned  surveying  chains  to  the 
company  to  get  their  half-mile  sta- 
tions), and  was  intended  to  be  used 
in  noting  fouls,  other  accidents,  and 
the  coarses  of  the  crews  as  fiv  as 
th^  could  be  obtained. 

The  data  for  the  second  paper  were 
meant  mostly  to  be  obtained  1^  som^ 
one  on  the  steamer ;  bat  at  the  half- 
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mile  stations  some  observations  could 
-be  noted  by  a  diagram  better  than  in 
words  alone.  To  get  the  data  for  the 
first  paper  was  by  far  the  most  diQl- 
cult,  and  required  a  large  number  of 
obwfrerB.  Ffwthis  purpose,  the  cap- 
tains of  the  several  crews — with  1^ 
exeqition  of  tlie  Tale  captain,  who 
was  too  ikur  off,  and  the  Bowdoin,  who 
had  not  then  airiTed  — were  con^ 
suited,  the  object  explained,  and  they 
were  then  asked  if  they  conld  per- 
suade seven  men  from  their  respective 
colleges  to  remain  at  these  stations, 
instead  of  going  to  the  Grand  Stand, 
and  as  the  crews  passed,  to  single  out 
each  liis  own,  tell  the  time-keeper 
when  it  passed,  and  then  count  the 
number  of  strokes  per  minute.  The 
number  of  boat-lengths  was  then  to 
be  calculated  from  the  difference  in 
time  of  passing.  To  correct  the  time, 
a  flag  was  to  be  waved  at  each  sta- 
tion as  each  crew  passed ;  and  this 
time  was  to  have  been  taken  by  three 
observers,  who  were  to  have  been  sta- 
tioned on  the  referee's  steamer  —  one 
to  keep  his  glass  on  the  flag  and  call 
time,  the  second  to  call  oat  the  time 
ftom  bis  watch,  and  the  third  to  write 
it  down. 

For  perfecting  these  arrangements, 
the  telegraph  company  asked  forseven 

men  fVom  each  college,  and  places  on 
the  referee's  steamer  for  four  of  their 
men.  All  the  captains  but  two  «aid 
that  they  had  no  doubt  that  they  could 
get  the  required  men.  As  every  ar- 
rangement had  to  be  made  beforehand, 
it  was  essential  to  know  whether  the 
men  would  come ;  but  as  the  cajy- 
tains  did  not  think  sufficient  interest 
was  taken  in  the  thing  for  volunteers 
ftom  all  the  colleges  to  promise  pos* 
itifely  to  come,  the  telegraph  com- 
pany then  decided  to  employ  Harvard 
aeoslone.  The  next  disappointment 
.tiie  company  zeceived  was  in  the 


action  of  the  committee  as  regards 
the  places  for  their  men  on  the  boat. 
The  committee  said  that,  as  the  re- 
porters for  the  press  expected  places 
on  the  steamer,  and  as  the  steamer 
COidd  only  carry  a  few,  they  thought 
th6  press  ought  to  have  these  places. 
As  no  set  of  men,  working  indepen- 
dently, can  accomplish  as  much  as  if 
they  worked  together,  the  company 
proposed  to  the  oommittee  that  it  be 
put  to  the  vote  of  the  press,  promis- 
ing, on  their  part,  to  post  all  their 
papers  in  the  press-room,  so  that  the 
press  should  have  the  full  benefit  of 
all  the  information  that  the}^  might 
obtain.  This  was  done  Wednesday 
niiiht  at  the  Ilavnes  Hotel,  when  all 
the  members  of  the  Boston  i)ress  that 
were  present  voted  to  withdraw  and 
give  the  telegraph  company  their 
l)laces.  Several  members  of  tlie  New 
York  press,  however,  said  that  unless 
they  could  see  the  race,  their  account 
would  be  worthless  to  the  papers 
which  they  represented;  and  they, 
therefore,  did  not  wish  to  witlidraw. 
The  conunittee  then  decided  not  to 
give  the />ur  places  to  the  telegraph 
company,  but  said  that  they  would 
gite  one,  and  then  asked  the  company 
to  still  adhere  to  their  promise  of  post- 
ing up  their  papers.  As  these  arrange- 
ments were  transacted  by  a  represen- 
tative fVom  the  company,  he  had  no 
authority  to  say  what  the  company 
would  do.  This  arrangement  would 
prevent  their  taking  a  double  set  of 
time  observations  ;  and,  as  it  turned 
out,  it  was  very  fortunate  that  the 
company  diii  not  pledge  tliemselves 
to  give  their  papers  immediately,  as 
the  observations  were  to  have  been 
made  by  Harvard  men  exclusively; 
and  although  the  thing  was  nnder- 
taken  as  a  sdentiflc  experiment,  with 
the  Ml  intention  of  writing  down 
fdrly  Jnst  what  they  observed,  still  it 
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would  hare  been  difSoult  to  give  an  Agrionltorals — Ag.  Amherot— Am. 

unbiased  opinion,  and  still  more  dif-  Bowdoin —  Bo.       Colnmbia  —  Cu. 

ficolt  to  have  this  opinion  accepted  Dartmouth  —  Da.    Harvard  —  Hd. 

as  unbiased.    Moreover,  as  the  river  Wesleyan  —  Ws.     Williams  —  W. 

was  80  low  that  the  stoamors  could  Ck>mell — Co.         Trinity— Tr, 

not  kct'i)  up  with  the  i  aciug  crews,  Yale  —  X. 

and  us  tlic  referee  withheld  his  deci-  Also,  in  taking  time,  the  dillerence 

sion  as  to  the  order  of  the  crews  as  between  the  successive  crews  is  put 

they  passed  the  cud  line,  it  would  down  thus :  0,  3,  5  means  that  the 

have  been  unfair  for  the  telegraph  first  crew  was  three  seconds  ahead  of 

company  to  publish  their  papers  the  second  crew,  and  the  second  crew 

before  that  decision ;  as  doing  so  flve  seconds  ahead  of  the  third,  and 

might  have  been  supposed  to  infln-  so  on.  So  also  for  the  boat-lengths. 

After  it  became  known  that  these  ^^''^^'^  « ^^^'^^'r^'^^ 

papers  were  to  be  withheld,  several  Station  —  ."Start. 

lucinbers  of  the  corapanj'  were  re-  ^^«?*'-  |  Am.       X.       I  Id.  |  East. 

quested  to  publish  them  ;  but  as  the  All  started  together.     X.  imme- 

leferee  still  withheld  his  decision,  it  diately  took  the  lead  and  steered 

was  thought  best  to  keep  them.   Now  straight  down   the  course;  Am. 

that  the  referee  has  given  liisdedsion,  straight  down  parallel  to  X.;  Hd* 

and  as  In  tibis  he  was  only  able  to  a^h  towards  the  west  side,  getting  towards 

sign  positions  to  the  first  three  crews,  X.'8  course,  but  beliind. 

this  reason  no  longer  exists.   Still,  it  2d  Stalion  —  )  Jiile. 

must  be  borne  in  mind  tliut  this  is  the  Order  of  passing^      X.    Am.  Hd. 

account  of  but  one  set  of  men  ;  and  2Ytae  of  jKxssing  not  taken,  so  dose 

although  they  hud  opera-glasses  at  together. 

all  their  stations,  notes  of  the  colors  Strokes,                   38 J     40  40 

of  the  crews,  and  observers  who  had  Lengths  (guessed),     1^       1  0 

been  watching  the  crews  some  time  liemarks.  Afterpassinglld.  takes 

before  the  race,  yet  still  the  chance  west  position,  but  later  steers  out 

of  errors  was  very  great ;  and  it  is  again  aciossthe  stream ;  X.  and  Am. 

idle  to  expect  that  at  every  half-mile  steer  straight ;  Am.  nears  X.*s  conise 

they  could  determine  the  position  of  a  little. 

all  the  crews,  when  the  referee,  with  8(1  StaitSofi  —  1  Mtle* 

the  aid  of  the  eleven  coU^e  judges  of  Order^       X.         Am.  Hd. 

the  Springfield  committee,  and  of  re-  Time,,          0            15  30 

ports  from  all  tlie  captains,  was  only  StrokcSj      38             40  40 

able  to  determine  Ihe  position  of  ^//ree  Lengths,       4              4  0 

of  the  crews,  ami  that,  too,  when  sej)-  Itemnrks.      After    passing,  Hd. 

arated  by  u  greater  distance  than  at  spurts,  X.  pulLs  steady.  Am.  a  little 

any  other  part  of  the  course.   It  is  wild. 

fhrther  hoped  that  the  account  will  ith  Statkm  ^  1|  JiUea, 
oe  found  as  unbiased  as  possible  nn-  Order^       X         Am.  Hd. 
der  the  drcnmstances.  Time^        0          20  IS 
The  following  abbreviations  were  Strokes^  all  about  40  (observed,  how- 
used  at  the  race,  and  will  be  conven-  ever,  by  ^  minute), 
lent  here:—  Lengths^      5            8  0 
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Remarks,  They  pass  about  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  then  cross  to 
the  bank. 

h(k  SMtSon  —  2  MiU9. 
Order^       X.        Am.  Hd. 
Time,       (not  observed.) 
Lengths^    (not  observed.) 

Bemarka,  A31  passed  well  over  to 
the  east  bank. 


6th  Station-^ 

2^  MiUa, 

Order,  X. 

Am. 

Hd. 

Time,  0 

29 

81 

Strokes,  37 
Jjenyths,  7 

86 

40 

0 

Remarks.  X.  i)ulling  well  and  in 
form ;  IltL  pullinjj:  out  of  roi  iu  and 
by  jerks.  They  all  pass  close  to  the 
east  bank. 

In  the  Freshman  race  the  telegraph 
company'  exi)outod  to  obtain  all  the 
information  that  they  at  lirst  pro- 
posed. It  appears  that,  with  some 
excei)li()ns,  this  was  done.  Tlie  ex- 
cei)tions  were:  the  half-mile  station, 
where  the  boats  were  very  close  to- 
gether ;  the  lime  and  consecjuent  num- 
ber of  lengths  at  the  liRh  (two-mile) 
station ;  and  the  fiicts  about  crossing 
the  threMuile  line.  The  reason  of 
the  failure  at  the  fifth  station  was 
that  there  were  fewer  observers  than 
at  any  of  the  others.  It  was  at  this 
same  station  that  the  person  who  was 
to  have  marked  the  passing  of  the 
crews  by  dropping  his  flag  in  the 
University  race,  as  soon  as  he  per- 
ceived that  Yale  was  gaining  on  Har- 
vard, threw  his  flag  into  the  river  and 
rushed  down  the  bank,  shouting  as 
loud  as  he  could.  With  only  three 
crews  to  deal  with,  the  system  |>roved 
sutlicieut  to  get  a  good  account  of  the 
race.  In  the  University  race  the  case 
was  dilferent.  The  moat  im[)oitant 
thing  to  be  aceuiately  determined 
here  was  the  order  in  which  the  crews 


passed  each  station ;  for,  as  the  time 
for  each  crew  was  to  be  given  a(5- 
cording  to  the  order,  it  is  evident 
that  unless  the  order  was  ooneck, 
the  time  would  be  of  no  use. 

To  get  this  order  was  found  ex- 
tremel}'  difficult,  and  was  to  have 
been  determined  by  the  Fr<'shiiian 
nine  and  crew.    The  nine  all  came 
down  and  were  placed  at  the  diiier- 
ent  stations,  and  the  crew  also 
promised  to  go  to  the  stattons  after 
their  race.    However,  their  disap- 
pointment in  their  race  was  too 
much  for  them,  and  accordingly  none 
of  them  appeared  at  the  telegraph 
stations.    This  again  changed  sll 
the  plans  of  the  telegraph  company, 
and  that,  too,  at  the  last  moment. 
It  thus  hap])c'ned  that  at  no  station 
did  the  telegraph  company  have 
more  than  Ave  observers,  and  at  one 
station  they  only  liad  two.  Besides 
this,  the  colors  of  several  of  the 
crews  were  so  nearly  alike,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  distinguish  them 
immediately,  and  as  all  observatious 
at  each   station   had  to  be  made 
within  three  minutes,  the  inability 
to  immediately  distinguish  a  crew 
proved  a  great  drawback.  Under 
these  disadvantages  the  whole  atten- 
tion of  the  observers  at  the  stations 
had  to  be  directed  to  obtaining  a 
correct  order.    Next  it  was  fbond 
impossible  aboard  the  referee's  steam- 
er to  get  the  times  lh>m  the  drop- 
ping of  the  flags,  as  the  steamer 
was  too  far  behind ;  and  thus,  with 
the  excci)tion  of  the  6th  station, 
I.  e.  2J  miles,  the  only  data  obtained 
were  the  order  of  the  most  promi- 
nent of  the  crews.   This  was  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

UsiVBBSitT  ^CB.  (See  Diagram  H.) 

1st  Station-^  Start, 
W.|  Am.4«.  Z.  Ud.  Cu.  W«.  W.  Dft.Tt.Bo.OB.1 1. 
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2d  Station  —  ^  Mile. 
Order.   IIU.  Ws.  X.  Am.  Cu.  Co. 
Ag.Da.Bo.|^^ 

Sd  Station  —  1  Mile. 
Order.   Hd.  Ws.  X.  Am.  Cu.  Co. 
Best  doubtfhi. 

Ath  Station  —  1}  3file3. 

Order.  Hd.  X.  Ws.  Am.  Cu.  Ag. 
Da.  — .  Bo.  Tr.  W. 

Memarka.  The  unkiiown  orew  was 
OmieU ;  for  places  were  giyen  to  all 
the  others.  X.  begins  to  draw  ahead, 
leads  Ws.,  and  presses  on  Hd. 

Sih  Siaikm  —  8  JAfat. 

Order.  Hd.X.Ws.Am.Ca.  Best 
donbtftil. 

JUmualcs.  Few  observers  here. 
After  passing,  Hd.  steers  over  to  the 
shoal  water  on  the  east  side  and  looks 
as  if  they  must  get  aground.  X. 
steers  straight  down  and  passes 
I  Id.  Ild.  aud  Ws.  pass  between  the 
centre  of  the  strea:n  and  east  bank. 
Am.  pu.sses  in  towards  the  west  bank 
very  close  to  Ws. 

6th  Station  —  2^  Miles. 

Order.     Time.      Lengths.  Iicmark». 
X.       0  aeooodfl  i 

Ws.  7  3  I  Ws.  WM  original- 

Hd.     8  ■  1\         ly  Am.  changcU  to 

JLOkt  8  11  ahetkd  of  Ws.  tn  dcf  ronco 

Da.  to  the  referee  s 
Co.  aottafcaii  Dotkuvwii  i/ttMoOt  and  the 
Oo.  **  not  known  poaltloQ  a»«iKncd 
Da.    48  1|  ah«ad  of  to  Wa.  given  to 

Ag.  Am.  along  with 
Ag.      6  lA         tb«  oorroaponding 

Tr.'    40  0  tlflM. 

Bo.      0  not  known. 

W.   nut  taken   not  icnown. 
Total  tin*,  1  aitn.e»  MO.  X  St|  liBfUH  ahnd 
of  Bo. 

Here  the  record  of  the  telegraph 
company  ends.  At  one  time  it  was 
proposetl  to  have  a  set  of  observers 
at  the  end  line  also  ;  but,  as  the  result 
l)roved,  nothing  was  more  fortunate 
than  that  they  did  not.  From  the 
short  intervals  between  the  times  of 
the  crews  in  passing  the  2^-mile 


station,  it  is  hard  to  ininpiie  that  as 
great  an  interval  as  was  recorded  by 
the  judges  could  have  been  correct 
fbr  their  passing  the  end  line.  AH 
the  erews  agreed  to  aeoept  the  eon- 
dnsions  of  the  Judges,  and  it  would 
be  Teiy  unHur,  and  is  not  intended, 
to  raise  any  questions  about  the  re- 
sult of  the  race.  The  papers  of 
the  telegraph  company  give  no  clew 
whatsoever  to  that  result.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  boats  pas.sed  the  end 
line  in  very  nearly  the  same  order  as 
they^did  the  2;^-mile  station,  but 
of  this  there  is  no  proof;  and  the 
great  discrepancy  in  the  recorded 
times  might  be  explained  on  the 
ihwry  that  they  stopped  rowing  be- 
fore crossing  the  line  which  they  . 
agreed  to  race  up  to.  As  to  the  dis- 
cussion about  the  diagon.al  line,  the 
writer  of  this  article,  to  satisfy  his 
curiosity,  personally  drove  over  the 
course  with  the  engineer  who  origi- 
nally surveyed  it,  and  together  they  • 
examined  the  position  of  the  flags. 

It  was  found  that  one  flag  (viz. 
the  western  one  at  the  flnish  Une) 
was  not,  at  the  end  of  the  race,  in 
the  position  which  the  engineer  first 
designated  for  it,  the  Hag  being  found 
.58  feet  n(H-th  of  a  certain  rock  when 
it  should  have  been  GO  feet  north  of  a 
second  rock,  which  second  rock  was 
one  hundred  and  sixty-uiue  feet  south 
of  the  first.  The  flag  was  probably 
taken  up  by  some  ignorant  person, 
and  replaced  by  one  who  mistook  the 
proper  rock  flrom  which  to  measure 
the  60  feet.  The  correct  distance 
was  then  measured  by  the  writer  and 
the  engineer,  and  calculations  made. 
The  result  of  these  calculations  is 
that  the  positii^ns  —  X.  first,  Ws. 
second,  Hd.  third  —  were  not,  ac- 
oording  to  the  official  time,  materi- 
ally altered  by  this  change  in  the  po- 
sltion  of  the  flag.  The  oCBclal  time, 
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as  given  to  the  writer,  was:  X.,  0 
seconds ;  Ws.,  10  seconds  ;  Hd.,  37^ 
seconds.  At  the  rate  of  15  feet  per 
seooiiil,  X.  was  150  ahead  of  Ws., 
ami  Ws,  5G3  ahead  of  Ild.  ;  and 
hence  X.  was  713  feet  ahead  of  lid. 
The  ditierence  in  the  position  of  the 
flag  was  nol  enoi^  to  cover  ttda  dtf> 
ference  of  position  in  the  boats ;  bat, 
even  were  it  enough  and  more  than 
enoagh,  this  makes  no  differenoe  with 
the  jmblished  result  of  the  race.  The 
crews  agreed  when  they  rowed  the 
race  to  abide  by  the  decision  ^f  the 
referee,  who  was  so  placed  that  his 
decision  (U'pcnded  on  tiie  statement 
of  tiie  judges.  That  decision  has 
been  made,  and  it  would  necessarily 
be  imi)roper  to  dispute  it  now.  As 
this  question  might  have  been  raised 
by  some  thoughtless  person,  the  en- 
gineer was  requested  not  to  state  the 
true  positions  of  the  flags,  so  that 
future  argument  might  be  prevented 
or  nullified  V»y  tlie  necessary  ignorance 
about  the  facts  of  any  writers  who 
might  undertake  such  argument. 

It  is  fair  to  the  engineer  to  state 
that  the  wrong  position  of  the  flog 
was  due  to  no  ikult  of  his ;  to  the 
referee,  that  he  was  oorrect  in  saying 
that  the  line  along  which  the  judges 
looked  in  taking  the  time  was  not  the 
true  three-mile  line ;  to  the  captain 
of  the  Harvard  University  crew,  that 
there  is  a  good  exjihmation  of  the  rea- 
son why  lie  thought  his  crew  had  won  ; 
but,  above  all,  to  the  Yale  crew,  that, 
according  to  the  lost  record  of  a  Har- 
vard account  (viz.  this  account),  they 
were  leading  all  the  other  crews.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  here  that  the  papers 
of  the  telegraphic  company  were  not 
more  explicit  in  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  Wesley  an  and  Amherst 
crews.  The  crew  tliat  was  put  down 
2d  at  the  'ij-niile  station  was  Am.,  a 
question  mark  was  put  opposite,  and 


the  following  note  (sec  "Diagi  am  II) 
was  added  :  "Changed  to  Ws.  in  def- 
erence to  the  referee's  decision,  and 
thc^  position  assigned  to  Ws.  given 
to  Am.  along  with  the  corresponding 
time  " 

The  only  question  that  now  re- 
mains to  be  discussed  is,  whether  it 
is  possible,  when  so  many  crews  are 
racing,  to  make  these  observations 
for  all  of  them.  It  was  done  in  the 
Freshman  race,  but  was  only  partial- 
ly done  in  the  University  race.  It  is 
true  that  there  were  unfortiniate  cir- 
cumstances which  caused  i)art  of  the 
partial  lailure ;  but  still  circumstan- 
ces were  sulllciently  favorable  to  de- 
monstrate that  the  sj  stem  on  which 
these  observations  were  made  is  not 
sufficiently  accurate* 

In  the  first  place,  it  required  too 
many  observers,  for  it  probably  will 
be  always  impossible  to  get  so  many 
persons  to  do  just  as  directed  when 
laboring  under  the  excitement  that 
such  a  race  occasions  ;  and  secondly, 
the  system  of  taking  time  by  a  watch 
is  far  too  inaccurate.  It  would  re- 
quire stop-watches  for  every  obser- 
vation, and  a  sufficient  number  could 
probably  not  be  obtained.  Also,  tak- 
ing time  by  a  flag  has  the  second  ob- 
jection that,  as  at  the  |-mlle  station, 
the  flag  may  go  up  and  <Jown  so 
fast  that  one  can  hardly  see  it,  much 
less  note  time  by  it.  If  the  experi- 
ment be  again  undertaken,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  use  a  chronograph.  Sev- 
eral experiments  have  been  tried  to 
see  if  the  revolution  of  a  register's 
wheds  are  sufficiently  regular  to  mark 
the  time  by  that,  aiid  on  the  whole 
the  results  have  proved  satisfactory. 
To  use  this  on  the  telegraph  line 
would  require  that  the'  register  be 
switched  on  just  before  the  crews 
were  passing  each  station,  and  then 
off  to  let  the  order  of  the  crews  be 
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telegraphed ;  or  else  kept  on  all  the  a  chronograph,  either  in  the  Ibrm  of  a 

time,  and  single  marks  made  for  each  register  or  of  an  ordinaij  astronom- 

crew.  This  would  be  difficult  for  the  leal  chronograph,  and  with  a  marked 

operator  to  read,  and  would  occasion  difllBrcncc  in  the  appearance  of  the 

mistakes  in  publishing  for  the  ifoo-  crews,  there  need  be  no  further  fear 

ment,  but  could  be  corrected  after-  "that  n  crow  should  go  into  training 

wards.  By  far  the  simplest  way  would  for  four  months,  and  then  not  linve 

be  to  run  two  lines,  —  one  for  the  its  place  assigned  at  all,  or  any  means 

time,  and  the  other  for  telegraphing  of  knowing  how  well  it  did."    In  fact, 

the  order,  strokes,  etc.  After  the  or-  if  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 

der  was  once  written  down  on  paper,  pan j  ooald  spare  their  lines,  the  wliole 

fktym  14  to  18  seconds  were  found  siiffl-  race  conld  be  posted  up  in  all  the  oit- 

(»ent  for  telegraphing,  the  abbrevia-  ies  jnst  as  quickly  and  Just  as  well  as 

tions.   Allowing  2  minutes  for  each  at  the  Grand  Stand. 

station,  this  would  leave  1  minute  40   

seconds  for  the  crews  to  pass  by  ;  and 

as  tliis  was  found  to  be  the  length  of  AddriONAL  MsMOIUllDinc  BY  Mb. 
time  in  which  the  crews  were  actually  BuBOWIH. 
crossing  the  2^-mile  line,  it  is  prob- 
able that  observations  recorded  on  In  a  private  conversation  with  the 
this  system  would  do  justice  to  as  civil  engineer,  after  the  race,  he 
manycrews  as  participated  in  the  last  happened  to  ask  me  where  the  end 
regatta,  and  perhafNilbor  or  five  more,  fisg  was.  I  said,  about  900  fSeet  be- 
"With  a  double  line  of  telegraph  wires,  low  the  Grand  Stand,  and  expressed 
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mirpriBe  at  the  question ;  and 
then  I  asked  him  why  he  asked  it. 
He  said  that  the  flag  bad  been  Te- 
moyed,  and  be  bad  been  asked  what 
were  the  marks  by  which  it  ooold  be 
replaced.  (It  appears  not  to  be 
known  how  this  flag  in  the  first  in- 
stance was  thns  remored.)  He  then 
told  me  that  he  bad  given  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  rocks  (1)  and  (2),  Diagram 
III ;  and  also  of  another  rock 
below  (1)^  which  does  not  appear  in 
the  diagram.  lie  then  snid  that 
the  tnie  position  of  the  flag  was  GO 
feet  above  rock  (1),  half-way  be- 
tween the  livtT's  edge  and  some 
bushes.  ThedistuiH  o  from  the  bank 
to  the  bushes  is  from  15  to  20 
feet.  I  then  askccl  if  he  had  put 
the  flag  down  a  second  time,  and  on 
his  saying  no,  that  he  had  not  been 
given  the  authority  to  do  it,  I  request- 
ed him  as  a  personal  favor  to  myself 
to  drive  to  the  place  with  me  and  see 
if  the  flag  h&d  been  replaced  in  the 
correct  position.  He  did  so.  On 
onr  way  down  he  said :  Suppose 
that  the  flag  has  been  removed  again, 
can  you  tell  where  it  was?  From 
ny  notes  I  can  tell  where  it  ought  to 
be  a  year  henoe,  just  as  well  as  I 
can  to-da}' ;  but  can  yon  tell  wlierc 
the  flag  that  the  crews  raced  by 
actually  was?"  I  said  "  Yes  :  be- 
cause  in  running  the  iclegrapli  line  I 
stopped  by  the  Hag.  an'l  told  two  of 
the  telegra])ii  company  to  dig  a  hole 
there  [pointing  to  a  phice  behind  the 
flag,  about  three  feet  from  it,  and  in 
a  line  with  the  flag  across  the  riverj, 
BO  that  we  could  put  an  instrument 
.  there  for  the  use  of  the  judges,  if 
they  wished  to  send  any  messages; 
and  even  if  the  flag  is  not  there,  this 
hole  for  the  telegraph  pole  is,  and  I 
can  flnd  the  hole  for  the  flag  pole 
from  it." 
I  then  described  the  staff  on  which 


the  flag  was  nailed ;  it  was  flat  and 
not  round  as  the  other  flagstaifs  were. 
As  we  passed  the  Willlanis  qnarliers 
I  stopped  and  went  into  their  host- 
house  to  get  one  of  the  flags  of  the 
telegraph  boat  to  put  down  in  case 
the  regatta  flag  had  been  removed, 
but  not  finding  one,  took  the  flag  that 
had  marked  tiie  beginniiig  of  the 
course,  and  went  on.  When  we  a^ 
rived  at  the  end  of  the  course,  (lie 
flag  we  were  looking  for  was  nowhere 
to  be  found.  I  found  the  hole  for  the 
telegraph  pole  with  the  pole  beside 
it,  and  then  a  hole  which  exactly  cor- 
responded to  my  description  of  the 
flat  section  of  the  flagstaff.  Further- 
more, the  farmer  who  owns  tlie  land 
there,  and  who  put  up  the  seats  at 
the  Grand  Stand,  was  asked  to  descrihe 
the  flagstaff.  Ilis  description  was 
like  mine.  I  then,  told  the  engineer 
that  I  thought  tMs  was  perfect  evi- 
dence that  the  flag  hail  been  placed 
there ;  and  if  similar  evidence  were 
taken  in  a  court  of  law  it  would  hold, 
even  were  it  to  oondemn  a  man  to 
death.  He  then  said,  This  is  not 
where  the  flag  ought  to  be."  Then 
pointing  to  rock  (2),  he  said,  "They 
have,  probably  taken  the  CO  feet 
ft-oni  this  rock  instead  of  from  that 
rock  yonder,"  pointing  to  rock  (1); 
"  let  us  measure  tlie  distance  and 
see."  The  distance  from  rock  (2)  to 
C  was  found  to  be  58  feet ;  CO 
feet  was  then  measured  from  rock 
(1)  and  that  located  the  point 
C.  The  line  from  flag  at  D  to  the 
point  C  was,  then,  the  correct  three- 
mile  line.  I  then  looke4  up  towards 
C,  and  said,  "  On  this  side  of  the 
river  they  have  placed  the  flags  about 
50  yards  out  of  the  way.  Let  u 
measure  the  distance.  The  distance 
(fromCtoC)  was  found  to  be  169  feet. 
That  is,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river 
the  flag  that  the  crews  raced  by  was 
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169  feet  ferther  np  fhe  liTer  than 
where  the  engineer  actoally  placed 
ft.  The  engineer  next  looked  across 

the  river  to  the  other  side,  and  said 
ho  thought  the  flag  at  D  was  right. 
At  about  the  tniddle  of  the  river  he 
saw  a  stake,  and  asked  me  what  that 
was  placed  there  for.  1  said,  I  was 
told  it  was  where  the  stake-boat  was  ; 
but  on  inquiring  who  was  on  board 
the  stake-boat  on  the  day  of  the  race, 
I  was  unable  to  find  ont  anything  at 
all,  and  concluded  by  saying  that  it 
was  a  very  bad  place  tot  Judges  to 
be.  The  engineer  said,  "  Why,  that 
3take  is  not  on  the  racing  line."  I 
said,  "  No  ;  it  is  very  nearly  on  the 
true  three-mile  line."  We  then  placed 
ourselves  on  the  line  of  the  stake 
and  the  flag  D,  i.  e.  at  the  point  F, 
and  then  measured  the  distance  CF. 
It  was  88  feet  The  engineer 
then  lemarlrad  that  if  the  boat  was 
'fastened  to  the  stake  by  a  rope,  and 
then  allowed  to  swing  with  the  cup- 
rmat,  It  would  bring  the  boat  almost 
exactly  on  the  true  three-mile  line. 
I  said,  "  Lot  us  assume  that  it  is  on 
the  true  line  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream  [viz.  at  E  in  Diagram  111], 
and  that  the  judges  in  taking  the  time 
looked  along  the  line  C  E,  and  then 
calculate  if  this  would  make  any 
difference  in  the  result  of  the  race. 
IfTale  were  at  C  and  Harvard  at  , 
this  would  give  the  maximum  disad- 
vantage to  Harvard  The  Harvard 
crew  wouUl  have  to  row  the  distance 
D'  D"  (t.  e.  W3  X  '2  :=  *i38  feet) 
more  than  tho  Yalo.  But  when  the 
Yale  crew  crossed  the  line  thoy  wore 
47j^  seconds  in  time  ahead  of  the 
BUurvard  crew"  [viz.  by  the  oflicial 
record],  and  that  gives  a  lead  of 
[47^  X  15  i.  e.]  718  feet 'to  them 
according  to  our  method  of  calcu- 
lation. This  distance  is  only  338 
feet ;  so  that  makmg  the  diagonal  as 


bad  as  it  jcould  possibl}-  be,  it  still  did 
not  alfect  the  result  of  the  race^*' 
The  engineer  then  asked  me  if  I 

thought  that  the  Harvard  crew  were 
really  47 j  seconds  behind  the  Yale. 
I  said,  "  The  referee  gave  tiiat  as  an 
ofDcial  decision."  We  then  put  the 
regatta  flag  in  the  true  position,  and 
a  stick  in  tho  hole  where  the  flagstaff 
had  been,  and  returned  to  Springfield. 

I  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  find 
out  who  put  the  stake-boat  in  its 
position,  or  who  was  in  it,  or  on  what 
lines  the  times  fer  crossing  the  end 
line  were  taken,  or  hy  whom.  In 
some  paper,  the  Boston  Post,"  I 
think,  I  saw  it  published  that  The 
timo-keopors  were  Q.  J.  Powers  and 
H.  G.  Gilmore  in  the  refereo's  boat, 
and  Thomas  Fearon,  of  Yonkers,  at 
the  hfoer  stake-boiU.  I  do  not  know 
what  authority  the  paper  had  for  its 
statement.  Below  (at  A)  are  copied 
the  times  of  crossing  as  given  to  me 
by  one  of  the  judges,  I  think  the 
Harvard  Judge.  They  are  exactly 
the  same  as  appeared  in  the  "  New 
York  Herald,"  being  quoted  there  as 
olllcial  over  the  name  of  Mr.  William 
Blaikie.  Alon;^  witli  these  (at  B)  is 
another  set  of  times  which  I  have 
seen  quoted  in  print  as  oiQcial,  but 
signed  by  no  one.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  out  what  was  the  reason 
of  their  difference,  or  who  took  the 
two  sets  of  times,  or  anything  about 
them. 
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[XoTK  RT  Tnr:  Kditor.— The  flnit  of  the  two  papers  above  it  official,  aa  from  the  Harvard  Telegrraph 
Company.  The  si-cond  i*  Mr,  Burg\*->Ti'8  peruonnl  narrntlvo  of  hJa  examination  into  tbo  dctAlla  of  tli« 
minldk-  at  tbo  end  of  the  TTniverBlty  llocc.  It  wa«  ^ven  by  him  at  the  request  of  the  editor,  for  the  nak* 
of  making  up  the  reoord  of  an  intcreatlng  epoch  In  tho  hlatory  of  American  college  boating.  Both  atate*. 
menta  are  cnntlonaly  made.  They  leave  no  eaeape  flrom  the  eonohialoB  that  the  trouble  at  the  PprtegfleM 
Regatta  wa«  rJic  rcNultof  hadmanitjcmonl.  TTowothcrwiiecou'd  It  happen,  that  one  of  the  cndfla^fbonld 
be  dlfplacol,  nohody  Imowa  by  whom  ;  that  nobody  know*  where  the  judijc!*  were  whUc^ecidlnc:  that 
If  thoy  were  on  n  boat  at  the  end  lino.  Ihey  were  l:i  the  niidilli-  uf  the  river  on  that  lino.  «<>  :i«  to  ho  rc- 
qoired  to  eight  both  ways  at  onee.  white  the  racing  crewa  flaahcd  by  at  either  hand  \  that  tbo  line  actually 
meed  up  to  waa.  at  one  end.  a  hundred  and  elxty'nfDa  feet  nearer  the  atart  than  It  ahentd  be ;  that  tba 
ri  f.  ••(•e  save  no .hulijTnent  np'iri  the  oontCfiled  result  of  the  race.  hoinLrfhc  vi-ry  ea^e  for  which  he  wa»  ap- 
piiitittHl ;  that,  inHl*'jul,  he  published  n  major  vote  of  the  judg(?«,  the  place  and  time  of  whose  obgcrvationa 
for  deciding  were  not  stated.  If  they  were  known  :  that  an  unauthorized  pcrwin  sboald  deliver  tbcrlctor'a 
flag*,  before  any  deciaion  waa  made,  to  tboae  who  were  not  entitled  to  it  tinder  the  decUion  that  waa 
made,  and  who  thoe  had  to  nndergo  ttio  mortlfleation  of  anrrenderlng  them  to  a  competitor,  when, 
after  all,  they  h;id  wiin  thera  hy  mfasurel  The  nar\arJ  rrcw  won  the  r.ice  to  the  real  //re.  Their  ac- 
qaiescing  in  the  decittion  a«  given  la  a  much  more  creditable  victory  than  winning  the  raco  conid  be ;  for 
it  Ahowa  the  nclf-rcgpect  and  aolf-oootiol  of  Iboimii^  gBBtlMiMn.  Thla  la  aatd,  of  eoniaa,  wttbonlaay 
ImpUcaUona  againat  thair  oompetiton. 

Mtr.  Burtrwyn'a  own  atatement.  together  with  Diagram  ITo.  IH,  definitely  flxea  the  nature  of  the  mla- 
underxtamliiii?  about  the  Anish  of  the  Dniverwity  Race.  It  is  worth  while  to  notice,  whh  n  forence  to  It  the 
two  «ev*  of  time!*  which  bo  haa  act  down,  for  tbo  «ake  of  tho  atngular  Jump  between  their  Mcond  and  third 
diflbrvncea.  Oboerxe:  while  the  two  eetf  uf  t  imes  an:  the  aame  for  tho  first  crew,  and  differ  only  nine 
aeeooda  for  the  second,  they  Jnmp  to  seconds  apart  at  the  third.  Tho  second  series  of  limea  aolta 
boat  with  tho  Telegraphic  Company's  record  at  the  6th  or  2^milo  station,  where  Yale  was  five  seeonda 
ahead  of  Harvard.  Tliat  Yale  shoald  gain  more  th;in  thirty  («cr<iiid^  in  ibc  loMthalf  mile,  when  TT;ir\-ard 
was  "  spurting,'*  and  when  no  one  disputes  that  they  wero  so  near  together  at  the  close  that  the  Harvard 
eaptatn  thought  ho  was  ahead,  la  reoiarlEable  enoBgh  to  JnetUy  donbt. 

A  programme  properly  laid  out,  and  thoroughly  adhered  to,  would  have  made  ever>'thlng  go  o/f  well. 
There  have  been  njmor-»ihal  tho  unpleasant  result  of  the  Springfield  Regatta  will  prevent  an  attempt  to 
hold  anoth'  r  I'TiiverHity  R-iee,  It  will  be  a  frreat  deal  better  to  let  it  ensure  another,  aiid  to  j)n  vent  only 
the  blundcra  and  improprictlea  that  destroyed  the  pleasure  of  thia.  It  is  a  very  poor  doctrine  that  teaches 
to  iwiga  what  Itia  dUBenltte  aeoompllah ;  and  H  l«  notonreellega  nndorgradnatat  who  on^  to  bemoat 
fbrward  In  ijolnar  b;u'kw:ir<l  I-t  an  enterpri!«e  so  worthy  of  tin  ir  -[)irit  and  «treni,'th  ;  In  an  undertaking  so 
•Ittgnlarly  lit  to  exemplify  tho  characteristic  traits  of  American  mauhood  —  unfailing,  youthful  energy, 
earty^  manly  Mlf<ooiitn^  and  organliing  ability,  all  logatbar.  J 
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PART  VI. 


CHAFTEB  XVm. 

Adrian,  with  tho  imconscioasgood 
fortune  of  youth,  slept  as  lie  iisiially 
flit],  one  (loop,  refreshing  sleep,  all 
night  long,  and  awoke,  as  one  should 
awake  ;  not  with  slii  ky  eyes,  a  sense 
of  having  been  slowly  boiled,  a  slug- 
gish, unwilling  recognition  of  return- 
ing, conscious  thought,  and  under  an 
after-night  or  spiritual  darkness  of 
ill-natnre,  but  altogether  clean;  as 
one  rises  prompth-  from  a  piece  of 
work  handsomely  done  and  finished ; 
bright ;  jolh'. 

Not  that  he  sprang  iii?^tantly  out 
of  bed,  as  the  excmpiara  do  —  con- 


found them  I  Is  there  anything  so 
hatefbl  or  so  impudent  as  a  good 
example  ?  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
used  to  sa}', When  it 's  time  to  turn 
over  it's  time  to  turn  out,"  N.  B. 
lie's  dead.  Adrian  hail  more  ^cnse  ; 
he  knew  enough  to  lie  still  u  little 
while  and  be  comfortable.  The  mo- 
ments between  healthy  waking  and 
judiciqns  arising  are  the  honey- 
moon of  the  day;  in  them  we  wel- 
come tlic  sunlight  and  its  life ;  rejoice 
with  it  before  settling  down  to  those 
sober,  oonventional  utilities  of  tho 
day's  work  which  begin  with  clothes 
and  breakfast.   The  soul  is-calm  and 
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happy ;  and  the  thoughts  aie  either  thoa^t  it) ;  ao  that  all  of  a  sodden 

qoiescent,  while  a  mere  sense  of  sof-  the  soul  wQl  quite  slip  out  and  escape 
ficient  well-being,  of  sweetness  and  us,  if  we  are  not  earefUi.  There  are 
light,  fills  the  consclonsncss,  or  tluy  tho  doctrines  nnd  atmosphere  of  the 
brood,  with  that  spontaneous,  lucid,  SolidariU.  But  wliat  aro  thc\' ?  Only 
unconsoioius  evolution  which  liclonga  a  clatter.  Nothing  there  cau  attract 
.  to  the  highest  activities  of  the  iniud,  Civille  except  what  she  believes  to 
over  any  subject  that  is  present,  exist  there,  whether  it  docs  or  not  — ■ 
Genius  is  simply  the  action  of  the  an  earnest  wish  for  the  good  of  ha- 
mind,  as  in  ly  i  ng  awake  in  bed  before  manity.  Then  the  spirits.  For  her, 
getting  up  to  breakfkst  Not  that  this  sort  of  thing  is  unsuitable.  It 
there  are  not  other  eUmaxes  of  gen-  la  a  tippling  of  the  soul ;  as  pecu- 
ius.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  ac-  liarly  dangerous  for  her  higli-wrought 
curate  to  turn  the  statement  end  for  and  alread^^  over-spiritual  personal- 
end.  The  action  of  the, mind  in  bcil  ity  as  the  tippling  of  liquor  for  the 
while  we  lie  awake  in  the  morning  already  over-vivid,  life  of  Eilgar  A. 
before  getting  up  to  breakfast,  is  of  I'oe.  Also,  the  Anketellical  Uni- 
the  nature  of  genius.  That  is,  some-  verse.  That's  eliminated  from  the 
times.  problem,  thanks  to  the  creator  of  it 

What  Adrian  considered  was,  hovr-  himself.   Civille  never  will  want  to 

ever,  a  very  practical  question :  see  him  again.  And  this  ma}-  help 

What  is  to  be  done  about  Civille?  wean  her  from  the  SolidariU,  too. 

And  his  statement  of  the  case  to  Last  of  all,  the  detective,  Amos 

himself  and  his  reasonings  upon  it  Olds  —  the  (  barge  of  theft  —  the 

ran  somewhat  thus :  —  men  tliat  Civille  has  repeatedly  seen, 

Civille  herself,  just  now,  is  a  spirit  or  thouglit  she  has  seen,  following 

not  quite  sutlioiently  embodied.    It  her, —  doubtless  on  the  part  of  Olds, 

is  a  case  of  extivme  fineness  of  or-  This  is  the   worst   matter  of  all, 

ganization  physically,  and  extreme  because  it  is  so  dangerous  to  handle, 

spirituality    mentally.    The    risk,  With  whom  shall  I  advise  about  it? 

therefore,  is  of  over-activity  and  Jenks  and  Trainer?  Olds  liimself? 

over-eizcitement,  and  of  views  and  The  central  police  authorities?  Mr. 

actions  unpractical,  visionary,  but  Button?  None  of  them  seemed  a 

not  selfish  nor  materialized ;  just  the  welcome  or  even  a  safe  counsellor ; 

contrary,  indeed;  much  too  unselfish,  and  th(»  quiet  and  ready  intelligence 

much  too  disregardful  of  established  of  Mr.  IJird,  the  reporter,  suggested 

opinions,  of  Mends,  of  her  own  com-  itself  to  Adrian.   So  did  the  long 

fort.  and  stiff  figure  of  Doctor  Toomston, 

Second,  the  influences  around  Ci-  — ungenial,  conventional,  conserva- 

ville.    Thitre  is  that  sunless,  ill-aired,  tive,  but  said  to  be  kind-hearted  and 

ill-drained  old  house.    Iler  wiry  old  sensible. 

fhther  may  not  teeX  it,  but  it  is  Below  or  behind  all  Adrian's 

steadily  lowering  the  tone  of  her  thoughts  and  purposes  was  a  doubt, 

vitaUty ;  thinning  down  the  outer  — obscure,  not  perhaps  fhlly  reoog- 

wall,  as  it  were,  of  her  frame,  so  frail  nized  —  too  painftal  to  be  fhlly  rcc- 

alreudy  that  it  is  translucent  (trans-  ognized  —  by  the  young  man  him- 

lucent  to  my  will,  thonght  the  3'oung  self,  and  which  he  certainly  would 

man,  with  a  distinct  UiriU  as  he  not  have  hinted  to  another such  a 
81 
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doabt  as  ooineB  inta  minds  fhat  reach 
after  all  the  posaihOities  of  a  case; 
the  donbt  of  a  Jadge,  not  of  an  advo- 
cate ;  such  a  doubt  as  has  tormented 

many  a  friend  to  some  *'  good  man 
stnigi^ling  with  the  storms  of  fate," 
under  specific  slander  or  general  evil 
repute  ;  a  doubt  based,  perhaps,  upon 
a  humble  sense  of  the  doubter's  owa 
weakness,  or  upon  a  profoand  appre- 
hension of  the  weaknesses  of  homan- 
i^  at  large.  It  was  simply  this: 
Suppose  Civille  has  done  it? 

Who  has  not  felt  such  a  question 
larking,  as  it  were,  in  the  dark  comer 
of  his  soul,  when  some  near  and  dear 
friend  has  been  accused?  It  is  not 
suspicion  ;  it  is  not  wickedness.  It 
is  knowledge  waiting  for  more  knowl- 
edge. It  is  colorless  of  feeling  mean- 
while, and  neither  diilled  by  evil 
passion,  nor  warmed  by  tliat  which 
iskindiy.  Not  that  the  truth  of  the 
charge  would  have  diminished  one 
whit  Adrian's  regard  for  Civ-ille; 
his  was  not  a  nature  to  forsake  the 
unhappy.  Indeed,  the  fact  would 
have  proved  her,  to  him,  not  bad,  but 
simply  ill ;  more  unfortunate,  more 
unhappy,  tlian  she  was  already.  For 
in  spite  of  her  ordinary  calm  aud 
swei^  and  kindly  composure  of  man- 
ner, and  earnest  seriousness  of  occu- 
pation, the  whole  impression  which 
she  had  made  upon  Adrian  was  of 
prdf.mnd  sadnc^^.  Tf  she  were  really 
uuder  the  dominion  of  the  odious  ma- 
nia of  which  she  was  suspected,  could 
she  lie  in  a  greater  misfortune?  And 
did  she  not  all  the  more  necvl  friends 
and  help,  poor  lonely  thing,  the  more 
unfortunate  she  was?  The  feet  is, 
that  to  such  a  nature  as  Adrian's, 
and  at  Iiis  time  of  life,  an  actual  de- 
monstration of  her  systematic  thiev- 
ing at  Jenks  and  TMdnor's  would 
have  riveted  his  sympathy,  his  help- 
Ad  affection,  it  may  almost  be  said, 
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more  than  any  good  fortune  or  good 
qualities  in  the  world.  Youth,  fer 
lofty  natures,  is  knighthood.  Adrian 
was  riding  abroad  in  his  first  knight- 
errantry.  His  shield  was  yet  white ; 
he  was  unconsciously  longing  to  do 
some  noble  deed  that  might  entitle 
hira  to  an  honorable  escutcheon.  And 
of  all  the  incitements  of  chivalry,  the 
sweetest  and  loftiest  is  that  of  a  lovely 
maiden  in  distress;  and  sgain  and 
again  there  floated  across  Adrian's 
mind,  always  fell  of  associated  ideas, 
always  making  pictures,  the  wondrous 
imaginations  of  Una  in  the  forest,  and 
of  the  gentle  lady  in  Comus.  It  was 
this  last,  however,  with  whom  he  most 
naturally  identified  Civille ;  for  all 
the  vulgar  surroundings  and  impo- 
sitions that  beset  her  —  suspicious 
policemen,  crack-brained  reformers, 
low-bred  visionaries,  sensual,  knavish 
delusionists— were  singularly  vreU 
represented  by  the  bestial  rout,— 
"  a  rout  of  monsters,  headed  like  sun- 
dry sorts  of  wild  beasts,  but  other- 
wise like  men  and  women,"  —  that 
persecuted  the  Lady.  As  for  Coinus 
himself,  the  part  was  right  aptly  tilled 
by  the  great  S.  P.  Quinby  Ankctell, 
whose  arguments,  indeed,  fitted  not 
ill  with  the  sophistries  which  John 
Milton  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
son  of  Circe. 

So  Adrian  tiiought  and  thought, 
and  could  resolve  on  nothing  satis- 
factory.  lie  reached  one  partial 
conclusion  which  was  sound  enough, 
namely  :  that  for  directly  influencing 
Civille  herself,  the  appeal  must  be 
made  to  her  own  strongest  motive 
qualities,  being  indeed  the  same  that 
were  now  carrying  her  wrong,  if 
she  were  in  feet  going  wrong, —the 
same  longing  for  better  things,  the 
same  keen  desire  for  higher  knowl- 
edge and  clearer  light,  the  same 
sweet,  unselfish  wish  for  the  happi- 
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of  offam,  which  were  impeUing  fkcaltiee,  againtt  thu  wish  of  the  intn- 

ber  in  her  reeearehee  into  what  ahe  itione. 

hdieved  reltorms,  and  in  her  work  With  this  nnsatlsiying  hnt  definite 

about  the  chaiitifla  connected  with  purpose  in  his  mind,  Adrian  arose, 

Dr.  Toomston's  church.  If  she  wsa  and  after  breakfhst  set  out  for  Mr. 

to  be  induced  of  heraelf  to  diBoon-  Button's  residence,  as  his  day  there 

tlnne  any  line  of  conduct,  and  to  must  needs  begin  in  good  scasoni 

adopt  a  different  one,  it  must  be  by  since  it  was  mostly  to  be  spent  else^ 

showing  her  that  she  would,  by  so  where.   This  paradox  only  requires 

doing,  save  suffering  and  afford  hap-  that  we  take    house  "  in  the  antique 

piness  to  others.  sense  of  family.    Thus  :  as  for  Mr. 

"If  I  could  fill  her  mind  ftiU  of  some  Button  and  his  house,  they  served 
other  and  more  neal  occupation,"  the  the  Lord,  to  the  verj'^  best  of  their 
young  man  thought,  "  that  is  the  abilities,  and  with  a  special  ex- 
best  thing  I  could  do  —  that  would  clusiveness  on  Sundays,  —  or  Sab- 
bring  her  right.  Just  as  they  shake  a  baths,  as  they  called  them,  —  both 
rattle  before  babies  that  cry.  I  guess  they  and  the  stranger  within  their 
there's  a  good  deil  of  bahy  in  on-  gates ;  and  mndiniore,  then,  the  near 
consdoiia  natures."  Bat  he  oould  relatiTe  and  intended  member  wlio 
think  of  no  such  occupation,  and  he  might  sojourn  with  them.  Divine 
knew  liow  diflioult  it  is  in  this  age  to  aerrice  in  themoming,Sunday-SGhooL 
find  good  employment  for  a  single  in  the  afternoon,  divine  service  in 
young  woman.  the  evening — sndi  was  the  invariable 

Whether  anything  could  be  done  programme,  and  at  all  three  Mr.  But> 
1^  the  usual  means  of  bringing  to  ton  and  his  flunily  were  strictly  hold- 
bear  upon  her  the  influence  of  friends,  en  to  appear,  "  armed  and  equipped 
that  is,  a  pressure  of  ojfinion,  seemed  as  the  law  directs,"  to  use  an  an- 
xery  doubtful.  But  Adrian,  with  cient  formula  for  notifying  militia 
natui'al  good  sense,  resolved  to  con-  gatherings,  and,  therefore,  one  not 
suit  whomsoever  should  seem  safest,  unsuitable  for  the  church  militant. 
He  felt  himself  able  to  influence  Mr.  Musing  sometimes,  sometimes 
Van  Braam,  who,  kindly  and  pure  and  looking  about  him,  Adrian  strolled 
visionanj^  had  no  initiative,"  and  along  street  and  avenue,  savoring 
could  at  most  recognize  and  follow  with  fbll  breath  the  clear,  bright, 
good  counsel,  but  certainly  would  vitalized  winter  air;  when,  as  he 
never  suggest  any.  He  finally  re-  drew  near  the  Buttonian  regions,  in 
solved,  aa  he  was  to  pass  the  day  a  street  of  that  peooliariy  dreary  and 
with  the  Buttons,  to  try  some  hints  gloomy  grandeur  whidi  belongs  to 
upon  the  capitaUst  himself,  whose  the  brown  stone  front,**  —  a  street 
coarse  and  rough  naturedid  not  neoes-  that  looked  indeed  about  as  much 
ssrily  prevent  him  ftom  being  an  ez-  like  a  deep  cut  through  a  quarry  of 
cellent  adviser.  Adrian  was,  fa^wever,  old  red  sandstone  as  like  a  double 
displeased  with  himself  for  the  reluo-  row  of  human  habitations,  —  as  he 
tance  he  could  not  help  feeling  to  wandered  gazing  along  beneath  the 
speak  to  Mr.  Button  on  the  8nl^|ect.  towering  precipices  of  one  side  of 
He  retained  his  resolution,  however ;  this  fireestone  Petra,  he  espied  on  an 
it  was  a  mannish  resolution,  formed  unobtrusive  little  tin  sign  over  a 
fromthecondusionsof  the  reasoning  basement  window  the  words,  *^Dr 
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*  Codleigh  Veioil.'*  With  an  inta- 
itional  flash  of  Tisioii*  Adrian  saw 
at  once  that  the  doctor  was  his  right 

adviser  about  Civille,  whose  nsoal 
mwlical  attendant  he  knew  him  to  be, 
and  that  of  Mr.  Button's  family  also. 
He  had  seen  the  doctor  once  or  twice, 
and  remembered  iierfectly  iiis  hand- 
some, iutellijreiit,  kindly  face.  "A 
ph3-8ician  is  my  man,  of  course,"  he 
said  to  himself,  as  he  unhesitatingly 
turned  in  under  the  **high  stoop" 
and  rang  the  office  hell;  "the 
Protestant  father  confessor,  now  tliat 
soul  and  body  are  so  much  con- 
founded together."  And  with  his 
thoughts  running  upon  the  parallel 
or  contrast  between  ancient  relijrions 
and  modern  ones,  he  was  shown  into 
the  oftiee,  where  Doctor  Veroil  in  a 
few  moments  joined  him.  Without 
waiting  to  be  embarrassed,  Adrian 

"  I  ranst  beg  jonr  pardon,  first  of 
all,  doctor,  for  tronbiing  yon  so  early, 

and  on  Sunday ;  and  perhaps  it  is 
not  a  strictly  professional  errand, 
either." 

The  doctor  bowed  and  smiled  in 
his  pleasant  way,  —  whose  manners 
are  as  comfortable  and  agreeable  as 
those  of  a  polite  and  succesaliil  piiy- 
sician ?  And  Dr.  Teroil's  handsome, 
pleasant  face,  his  singularly  sympa- 
thetic manner,  were  unmatched  even 
among  doctors.  Certainly  they  had 
ma  le  his  fortune,  for  he  was  already 
rich.  Not  that  his  abilities  were  not 
great :  they  were  :  he  was  a  trained 
ami  seicntilie  practitioner  of  the  very 
best  order;  a  man  of  much  breadtli 
and  strength  of  thought,  and  of  high 
accomplishments,  besides  all  his  nat- 
ural gifts.  But  his  manners  had 
secured  his  abilities  a  chance;  for 
everybody  that  looked  at  him  liked 
him,  and  nobody  who  employed  him 
could  like  any  other  doctor  so  well. 


His  practice  might  be  acceptable  or 
not ;  snccessM  or  not ;  at  the  death 
of  a  patient,  the  fomily  of  the  de- 
ceased, as  sometimes  happens,  might 
dismiss  the  doctor,  as  if  he  had  killed 
their  friend.  They  never  think  of 
dismissing  their  Ood,  and  trying  an- 
other!  But  even  in  such  a  case,  the 
man  was  surely  regretted,  though  the 
physician  might  be  changed  ;  and  he 
was  usually  recalled  after  one  exper- 
iment elsewhere. 

Adrian,  encouraged  by  Dr.  VeroU's 
good  nature,  proceeded  to  introduce 
himself. 

"  Very  glad  to  sec  you,  indeed," 
responded  the  genial  doctor,  shaking 
hands  ;  "  I  remember  perfectly  — 
met  vou  at  Mr.  Button's.  Entirelv 
at  your  service.  What  can  I  do  for 
you  ?  " 

Adrian  hereupon  explained  that  he 
had  Tentured  to  call,  for  the  reason 
that  the  doctor  was  fenuly  physician 
as  aforesaid.  He  fonded  that  the 

doctor  became  attentive  after 
Mr.  ButtCMl  ^as  mentioned.  Valu- 
able patrons,  no  doubt,  he  thought, 
lie  Avent  on,  however,  to  state  as 
sueeinctly  as  he  conld  the  substance 
of  his  morning's  reflections,  about  the 
character  of  Civille,  the  influences  at 
present  operating  upon  her,  and  in 
particular  the  motives — as  be  sus- 
pected—  of  some  of  those  around 
her,  namely :  to  make  her  a  lovely 
mystic  high-priestess  of  abomina- 
tions, or  at  least  of  delusions. 

"  Now  it  seems  to  me,  doctor,"  he 
observed  at  last,  all  this  amount ^, 
not  necessarily  to  an  organization 
originally  bad  or  ill-proportioned, 
but  to  ouc  too  good,  if  anything,  and 
liable  to  manifestations  not  of  oi^ 
ganic  defect,  but  of  perversions  tem- 
porary, I  suppose  at  first ;  ftom  ezt«^ 
nal  causes,  and  admitting  of  complete 
cure." 
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*'  Vciy  justly  reasoned,"  assented 
the  doctor,  —  "very  well  put;  not 
a  bad  diagnosis." 

Well,  the  teal  question,  the  real 
trouble,  is  one  that  all  these  physi- 
cal sensibilities  and  mentsl  excite- 
ments lead  up  to." — The  young  man 
paused,  moved  his  seat  nearer  to 
the  doctoi^s,  and  glanced  apprehen^ 
sively  round  the  room. 

'*  Not  a  soul  on  this  whole  floor 
except  ourselves,"  said  Dr.  Veroii, 
kindly.  Adrian  went  on,  his  voice 
dropping  of  itself  almost  to  a  whis- 
per,— 

The  real  question  is,  Can  any 
l>ositive  mental  disorder  have  su- 
l»orvened  already  ?  For,  doctor,  the 
police  are  actually  watching  her,  on 
a  suspicion  —  a  charge,  almost,  of 
kleptomania  —  of  theft  from  Jenlvs 
&  Trainor*s.  And  the  question  is : 
Is  it  possible?  And  If  so,  is  there 
any  remedy?** 

It  is  not  easy  to  startle  an  experi- 
enced physician.  But  Doctor  Yeroil 
positively  turned  white  for  a  moment. 

u  Good  God  1 "  he  said,  below  his 
breath;  *^tben" — he  stopped  short. 
Something  in  his  manner  gave  Ad- 
rian a  horrible  pain,  and  his  heart 
stood  still.  "  He  knows  about  it," 
he  thought ;  *'  he  believes  it  I  " 

Let  me  understand,"  said  Doctor 
Veroii,  as  if  doubtful  whether  he  had 
not  been  on  a  wrong  track  ;  "  whom 
did  vou  say  the  police  were  watch- 
ing?" 

"Why,  my  cousin — Civille  Van 
Braam." 

*'  Ah  —  O  —  yes,  —  to  be  sure, 
bat,  I  thought  —  beg  pardon  —  you 
were  engaged  to  <Miss  Button  ?  " 

*'  I  am,  doctor,"  said  Adrian,  sur- 
prised; "why?" 

"  Well,"  said  the  other,  with  some 
hesitation,  "  I  believe  I  was  for  the 
moment  confounding  the  two  young 
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ladies  in  my  mind.  Tliey  are  cous- 
ins, and  both  patients  of  mine."  lie 
reflected  a  moment,  and  continued, 
more  to  himself  than  to  Adrian,  "I 
wish  I  could  have  her  married,  and 
with  a  baby  of  her  own  to  take  care 
of^  within  Just  twenty  minutes  Arom 
now ;  then  she 'd  be  all  right.  That's 
what  balances  a  woman.  She 's  very 
fond  of  children,  too."  Then  he  con- 
tinued, to  Adrian,  "  Ton 'd  thmk  so, 
if  you 'd  seen  her  cuddle  that  nigger 
baby,  as  Mrs.  Button  called  it,  the 
other  day,  at  the  Shadowing  Wings. 
Pretty  little  thing  !  They  kicked  it 
out,  too,  I 'm  told  !  God  Alnii<rlit y  ! " 
exclaimed  the  ph^'sician,  angered  at 
the  recollection.  Upon  Adrian's  in- 
(juiry,  Dr.  Veroii  told  him  about  the 
Christian  Exj)ediency  Infant  Expul- 
bion  business  ;  and  if  sympathy  was 
of  any  use  to  him,  he  should  have 
been  much  benefited;  for  Adrian, 
younger  and  less  hardened,  if  not 
naturally  more  emotional,  quite  over- 
flowed with  pity  and  rage :  — 

Why,  doctor,"  he  said,  that's 
the  same  kind  of  doctrine  that  sa^ 
hell  is  paved  with  infants'  skulls  1  x 
tell  you  what :  folks  that  believe  such 
things,  or  do  'em  either,  will  have 
a  chance  to  find  oat  for  themselves 
whether  it  *8  paved  so  or  not,  it 's  my 
opinion ! " 

"  Tut,  tut,  young  man  !  let  tiiem 
do  their  own  damning,  —  they're 
ready  enough.  Besides,  minds  that 
are  ignorant  and  essentially  vulgar 
are  always  brutalizing  the  theories  of 
their  betters.  Calvinism  isn't  neces- 
sarily so  bad  as  that.  The  practice 
of  it  isn't,  at  least.  Dr.  Toontston 
is  about  the  stiflbst  Calvinist  left  in 
New  York,  they  say.  But  he's  a 
good  old  fellow;  he  wouldn't  do 
one  unkind  thing  to  a  baby  to  keep 
his  own  soul  out  of  hell,  even  if  he 
believed  God  had  predestined  every 
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baby  in  the  world  to  eternal  danm»> 

tion." 

Breokiog  off  £»r  a  moment,  he  re- 

Bumed :  — 

"  But  all  that's  none  of  my  busi- 
ness, thoagh  theology  was  always 
interesting  to  me.  It's  a  kind  of 
inteUeotoal  translation  of  religion ; 
there's  something  wonderftil  as  well 
as  melaneholy  in  sedng  great  minds 
exhaust  themselTes  in  trying  to  «x* 
press  in  the  narrowest  sort  of  human 
limitations,  in  stiff,  verbal  phrases, 
not  merely  emotions,  which  are  all 
exactly  the  things  that  words  cannot 
ever  touch,  —  but  exactly  the  high- 
est, the  grandest,  the  remotest,  the 
vastest  of  aU  the  emotions,  —  those 
that  lilt  towards  God  1  As  a  jackass 
undertaking  to  bray  out  the  soliloquy 
in  Hsmiet,  so,  only  infinitely  more 
so,  is  a  doctor  c^divinity  undertaking 
to  define  and  enunciate  religion  in 
sentences.  But  all  that's  none  of 
my  business  —  professionally.  I'm 
a  doctor  of  medicine.  I'm  glad  you 
called,  Mr.  Chester ;  all  the  parties 
concerned  arc  good  friends  of  mine, 
besides  being  my  patients.  I  will  see 
Hiss  Van  Braam,  and  advise  you  and 
assist  yon  to  the  best  of  my  ability." 

** Thank  yon  veiy  much,  doctor; 
yon  relieve  me  greatly.  But  there 's 
one  flurther  idea  of  mine  that  I  must 
ask  you  about.    It  is  —  " 

Here  the  office  bell  was  violently 
rung,  and  in  a  moment  the  servant 
brought  in  and  handed  the  doctor  a 
soiled  scrap  of  paper.  Glancing  at 
it;  he  ordered  his  carriage  instantly, 
adding!— 

Put  in  the  bay—he's  the  quick- 
est Now  Jnmp  1 "  and  the  man  shot 
oat  of  the  door,  electrified  by  the 
doctor's  eneigy. 

"  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Chester  —  busi- 
ness, you  know."    As  he  spoke,  he 
•  took  from  the  table  a  small  case  of 
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instruments  and  another  of  medl* 
cines,  slid  each  into  a  pocket  in  a 
heavy  overcoat,  and  then  slid  the 
garment  upon  himself.  Hartll}-  had 
he  done  so  when  the  impatient  tramp 
of  a  horse  and  the  poundiug  of 
heavy  wheels  smote  sharply  on  the 
ear,  as  the  equipage  rattled  round  to 
the  ftont  door  and  halted* 

"  Come  along,"  oontinned  the  doc- 
tor, smiling  and  peremptory;  *'you 
shall  tell  me  the  rest  in  the  carriage ; 
it  won't  put  you  ten  minutes  out  of 
your  way,  and  no  matter  if  it  does." 

Adrian  followed  without  a  word. 
The  two  men  entered  the  carriage ; 
the  doctor,  reading  a  moment  from 
his  scrap  of  paper,  gave  his  driver  a 
number  in  one  of  the  dirtier  parts 
of  the  Eighth  Ward ,  to  wit,  in  Greene 
Street,  bdow  Houston;  and  the 
strong,  high-ftd  bay  horse  sprang  off 
at  a  speedy  trot. 

**  I  declare,"  said  Adrian,  who 
knew  the  difference  between  a  clothes- 
horse  and  a  trotting  horse, — '*  I  de- 
clare, how  square  he  trots,  and  how 
he  does  get  over  the  ground  1 " 

Yes  indeed,"  said  Doctor  VeroiL 

Very  tonghbeiut,  too ;  take  me  two 
years  to,  use  him  up,  I  expect.  A 
man  whose  time  is  worth  ten  doUan 
an  hour  can't  spare  horse-flesh." 

But  shall  you  kill  him  in  two 
years?"  said  Adrian,  startled. 

"  0,  no  ;  but  pounding  over  these 
stone  pavements  will  stiffen  him  up 
by  that  time  so  that  he  can't  do  my 
work." 

^^Ten  dollars  an  hour,"  repeated 
Adrian;  <*but  I  didn't  know  Ibe 
people  in  Greene  Street  could  pay 
such  prices." 

•'This  one  can't  —  nor  any  price, 
I  expect,  poor  thing  I  She  has  been 
a  patient  of  mine  before ;  about  used 
up,  I  guess.  Ph)'8icians  have  to  do 
a  good  deal  of  gratuitous  work,  yoo 
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know.     We  make  the  rich  folks  pay  And  I  '11  tell  you  liow.  Send  him  to 

for  the  poor,  in  part.    I  send  a  young  me  ;  he  and  I  will  keep  everything 

fViend  of  mine  to  a  good  many  such  safe,  at  least  until  we  roach  the  truth 

cases,  —  capital  practice  they  are,  —  in  the  matter,  and  find  out  exactly 

but  I  know  this  poor  girl  depends  on  where  we  are.    And  for  the  present, 

seeing  me,  I  believe  she  thinks  don't  say  a  word  to  any  one  else.** 
I  oonld  raise  her  from  the  dead.** 
Adrian  was  anrpriaed  at  fhe  mMtm<i* 
fuA  and  iministakab^  genuine  kind- 
heartednesa  of  fhe  bos j,  inrolSMaional 
man — he  did  not  know  hoir  ftiU 
it  the  medical  profbooion  is.  Bnt 

witfaoat  waiting  for  oompUment  or  **^^ftoporrtv.dow«th«  rookyw-jr." 

explanation,  Doctor  Veroil  went  on :  halted  with  a  Jerk,  and  the  doctor 
**  Well,  now,  about  your  idea?"  sprang  out.   Turning  back,  lie  aaidf 
"  I  had  a  notion,  as  I  am  obliged  to  as  the  thought  struck  him,— 
go  back  home  in  a  day  or  two,  to  put  **  Come  along.   You  can  pass  for 
my  tnist  in  one  other  man,  who  can  my  student.    It's  worth  while  to  see 
help  us,  I  think,  in  dealing  with  the  one  of  these  Greene  Street  tenement 
police.     To  expose  my  cousin  in  houses  for  once." 
either  court  or  newspapers  would  cer-  Adrian  followed  instantly,  observ- 
tainly  kill  her  father,  besides  inflict-  ing,  as  he  stepped  across  the  side- 
ing  inexpressible  distress  on  herself,  walk,  that  another  earringe  stood 
and  others  too."  close  b^-,  among  a  number  of  draj's. 
Is  n't  Mr.  Button  the  best  man  fhmiture   vans^  and  tradesmen's 
to  do  that?"  wagona;  and  he  alao  had  time  to 
I  had  meant  to  oonanlt  him,"  glance  at  the  front  of  the  honae  they 
Mid  Adrian;  "bat"— he  panaed.  were  entering:  It  waa  a  loftj  brick 
]>r.  Veroil  amiled,  bnildlng,  painted  of  a  dark,  doll, 
MInnderBtand,'*lieBaid.  "Bather  blneiah  color,  of  ahont  thir^  feet 
a  heaTy  toooh,  hia  ia*  Weil ;  I'll  front,  haTing  ita  door  in  the  saddle, 
tiy  him,  perfaape.  I  think  I  know  with  one  window  at  each  side,  and 
how  to  argne  the  caae  to  him.  But  thefloora  were  low   between  joints," 
who  is  your  man  ?  "  showing  an  unusual  nomber  of  rather 
I 'm  afVaid  it  looks  absurd ;  but  small  windows  all  over  the  front, 
he  seems  to  me  remarkably  shrewd,  Following  the  doctor,  Adrian  passed 
and  I  am  pretty  sure  he  knows  how  into  a  very  narrow  hall  or  alloy  that 
to  do  it.  A  good-hearted  fellow,  too,  led  straight  through  the  house  from 
He  is  a  police  reporter*   Bird,  his  front  to  rear ;  midway*,  in  the  dark- 
name  is."                                    .  ness,  the  staircase  to  the  next  floor 
A  police  reporter,"  repeated  the  could  be  dimly  seen.    Doctor  Veroil 
doctor,  with  some  surprise.    Exactly  hurried  past   this,    however,  out 
the  wrong  sort.   Stay  —  Bird,  you  through  the  back   door,  across  a 
said?"  narrow,  gloomy,  paved  space,  into 
**Tefl.''  the** rear  building,"  as  they  call  a 
**Well,  that  altera  the  caae.    I  Ikvorite  device  of  New  Toik  real- 
know  him.  Ffttient  of  mine.  Qnlte  estate  ownen,  for  the  alow  murder 
a  character.*  Tea,  yon  may  do  it.  ofpoorpeo^;  half-way  through  Just 
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such  another  dark  narrow  hall,  smell-  his  memory  things  both  small  and 
ing  very  close  and  nasty ;  up  just  great,  as  ioatantly  as  a  die  with  one 
such  another  stairway,  liut  still  more  stroke  smites  every  detail  of  its  im* 
dimly  seen;  into  the  Becond-fk>or  press  upon  the  metal  beneath  it. 
dark  alley,  and  up  another  stairway ;  Heterogeneous  accessories  and  awftd 
into  the  third  floor,  and  up  another;  oentral  figure  flashed  altogetlier  u{>oq 
into  tho  fcmrth  floor,  and  up  another,  him,  ajid  the  whole  picture,  keyed, 
On  the  lillh  lluor  Dr.  Veroil,  tni  nii)^  like  so  many  paintings,  ui>ou  its  one 
towards  the  area  or  ])it  between  the  strong  red  spot,  was  indelibly  printed 
buildings,  s'a'[)ped  to  a  small  grimy  in  his  mind.  The  small,  hot,  close 
window,  and  once  more  closely  scru-  room,  with  its  dusky  light ;  the  sickly, 
tinized  his  bit  of  paper.  As  he  did  medicinal  odor ;  the  dhrty  little 
so,  Adrian,  who  had  with  some  diffi-  llatFtopped,  blade  cooMng-stoye,  its 
culty  followed  dose  at  his  heels,  front  in  a  dnll,  red  glow  ftom  ne- 
heard  a  voice  that  he  recognized, —  a  glected  draft ;  the  poor  array  of  fem- 
woman's  voice,  aliarp,  strong,  praoti-  ininc  gear  hanging  on  pegs  at  one 
cal,  and  decided.  side  of  the  room  ;  the  scanty,  wom- 
"  Never  cxiierienced  a  hope?"  out,  old  ingrain  carpet;  the  rickety, 
Adrian's  quick  ear  disting:uished  a  paintetl  furniture ;  the  two  or  three 
verv  feeble  nistle,  as  of  one  silently  cheap,  gaudy  i)ictures,  and  a  photo 
moving  one's  head  on  a  pillow  in  graph  or  two,  on  the  wall ;  the  stitf, 
reply.  The  practical  decided  voice  erect  form  of  Mrs.  Button,  the  fright- 
went  straight  on :  ~  '  ened  fkoe  of  her  danghter  Ann  at  the 
My  erring  sister,  it  is  my  plain  other  side  of  the  bed ;  the  frowsy  fig- 
duty  as  a  Christian  woman  to  warn  ore  of  a  yoong  woman  in  attendance 
you  that  your  time  is  short,  and  that  on  the  patient,  and  ^rho  was  uselessly 
3*ou  should  in  tliis  awAil  hour  repent  holding  her  head ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  your  sins,  c:ive  3'ourself  to  God,  of  all  tliesc  the  ghastly  figure,  with 
and  prepare  at  once  to  meet  your  its  wasted,  chalky  face,  prop}>ed  up 
Saviour  and  youi*  Judge.  The  doors  against  a  pillow  or  two;  the  bright- 
of  hell  arc  gaping  for  3'ou  ;  it  is  cvi-  red  blood  actually  still  flowing  from 
dent  that  3'ou  cannot  live  more  than  the  mouth ;  and  iu  which  Adrian  at 
an  boor  or  two  —  "  once  recognized  the  poor  girl  who 
'^Where's  Billy?!  wanttosee — "  had  waited  on  him  at  the  oonoert  sa- 
Tbe  weak,  frightened,  longing  loon :  all  tliis  seen  so  suddenly,  made 
cry — a  faint,  faint  cry  —  ended  in  up  of  such  unexpected  constitnentB, 
an  awful  choking  gargle ;  Dr.  Veroil  and  forming  a  group  SO  grim,  was 
nisluMl  into  the  room  —  it  was  that  felt  by  Adrian  almost  like  something 
which  he  was  looking  for,  though  he  burnt  in  upon  him  with  a  red-hot  iron, 
had  naturalh"  enough  hesitated  a  As  the  two  men  ent(Me<l,  the  wo- 
momeut  before  interrupting;  and  men,  startled,  uttered  a  cry,  and  Mrs. 
Adrian  followed.  Button  and  Ann  looked  at  Adrian, 
It  is  without  any  special  volition  quite  confounded.  Adrian  stopped 
that  keen  perceptions  take  in  the  least  short,  horrified.  The  ]>liy8iciaa 
as  wellastheoliiefestdetailsof  apio-  stepped  promptly  forward,  fsMk  the 
tore.  Accordingly,  the  whole  of  this  .  pnlse  of  the  patient,  dropped  it. 
paittftd  scene  smote  upon  Adrian's  Dead  !  —  and  you  *ve  killed 
oonscionsnesS)  and  impressed  upon  her, you" — lie  continued,  quite  be- 
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side  himself,'  turning  short  upon  Mfs.  pin^^  across  to  it,  he  saw  that  it  was 

Button,  who  waK  too  much  astounded  iinU'ed  a  i)i('tnro  of  his  cousin  Mr. 

to  feel  insulted.    The  doctor,  turn-  William  Button,    lie  quietly  slipped 

ing  once  more  to  llie       tried  the  itrlnto  his  pocket,  with  a  feeling  that 

poise,  the  heart,  the  mouth.  But  the  ladies  had  better  not  see  it  there, 

life  was  gone,  and  he  laid  the  poor,  just  as  the  doctor,  in  answer  to  the 

wasted  phantom  back  tenderly  upon  girl,  nodded  his  head,  ^ymg : — 

the  pillow.  "Yes,  that  must  have  been  the 

"  It  raaj' be  the  poor  thing  would  n't  way,  —  I  know  all  about  it  "  Then 

have  lived  long,"  he  said  ;  "  but  you  he  turned  to  Mrs.  Button  again,  and 

tinished  her  off  suddenly  with  your  fairly  ordereil  her  and  her. daughter 

infamous  hell.    Why  couldn't  you  off  the  premises, 

let  her  die  quietly?"  "  It's  no  place  for  you,"  he  said, 

With  a  great  struggle,  the  resolute  brusquely ;   "all  the  harm  'a  done 

woman  manned  herself — if  one  may  tiiat  eaa  be,  and  I  shall  see  to  the 

say  so — against  the  wrath  of  the  doo-  rest  myself.'* 

tor,  and,  fighting  against  her  own  The  two  fHghtened  ladies  retreated 

agitation  also,  she  made  answer :  —  without  resistance,  and  indeed  why 

"I  only  told  her  the  truth.  I  did  should  they  stay  any  longer?  Nor 

my  dut}'  in  strixnng  to  save  an  ira-  did  they  recognize  Adrian,  except  by 

perilled  immortal  soul  at  the  eleventh  one  or  two  more  half-conscious  looks 

hour."  that  only  testified  to  further  astonish- 

"  Eleventh  nonsense  ! "  cried  the  ment.     And  the  swiftness  of  the 

doctor,  in  a  fury.    "  Told  her  the  small  though  distressing  panorama 

truth  r*  repeated  he,  with  angry  gave  no  time  Ibr  forms, 

scorn.    "  If  you  only  knew  it,  it  "  Now,"  said  the  doctor,  kindly, 

would  have  been  a  Christian  deed  to  to  the  yolunteer  nurse,  "  you  call  in 

tell  her  a  hundred  thousand  lies  if  somebody  to  sit  with  you  a  little 

they  would  haye  kept  her  alive.  How  while.   You're  a  good  girl  for  stay- 

Carac  you  here,  an\*how,  madam?"  Ing  with  that  poor  child.    I '11  send 

"  She  sent  for  me,"  said  Mrs.  But-  the  undertaker  right  away,  and  have 

ton,  quite  cowed  by  the  furious,  dis-  everytiiing  attended  to." 

regartlful  nw^QV  of  the  doctor,  all  She  obeyed,  and  upon  her  return 

the  more  appalling  from  its  contrast  in  a  few  moments  with  a  companion, 

with  his  usual  genial  and  pleasant  Dr.  Veroil  and  Adrian  departed, 

manner.  Stopping  at  the  first  undertaker's 

**I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,"  they  could  find,  the  kind-hearted  doc- 
said  Doctor  VeroU,  bluntly.  The  tor  arranged  for  all  the  business  and 
frowzy  girl  who  had  been  crying  ceremonial  formalities  of  the  occa> 
quietly  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  here  sion,  telling  the  neoropomp  to  send 
arose,  and  snuffling  and  drawing  the  him  the  bill. 

back  of  her  dirty  h  tnd  across  her  On  their  way  home  Adrian  told 

eyes,  drew  the  doctor  one  side  and  the  doctor  about  the  picture  he  had 

said  something   to  him  under  her  secured. 

breath.   As  she  was  doing  so,  Ad-  "  Yes,**  was  the  answer ;  "  you 

rian  espied  a  photograph  on  the  little  heard  the  poor  child  ask  for  Biliy  ? 

mantel-piece,  which  to  his  surprise  Her  v«ry  last  words.    It  was  a 

he  thought  he  recognized,  and  step-  strange  enough  coincidence,  that  after 
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the  son  had  ruined  her,  the  mother  his  steps  with  deliberation  towards 
should  kill  her  1  Yet  it  came  very  the  Reverend  Mr.  Toomston's  church, 
naturally,  too;  a  mere  mistake  purposing  to  attend  divine  service 
about  deUrering  the  message.  Wo*  there,  and  then  to  go  home  with 
men  most  have^at  least,  a  good  his  friende  to  dhmer. 
many  of  them  most — somebody  to  Hie  dharch  In  qnestion  was  one  of 
loTe.  If  they  have  nobody«  thi^  those  shrewd  xeal-estate  inveetmenls 
make  one.  That  poor  child,  now,  whose  saooess  may  be  siqipooed  to 
loved  that  miserable  yonng  beast—  have  ftimlshed  to  the  operators  that 
beg  3*0Qr  pardon,  Mr.  Chester,  bat  contentment  without  which,  the 
it's  tnie*»with  all  her  heart,  apostle  seems  to  imply,  godliness  is 
Never  saw  a  lovelier  litUe  thing  iniUl  not  much  of  a  gain  (I  Tim.  vi,  6). 
my  life  —  a  little  sewing-girl  she  was  Its  site  had  been  judiciously  made  so 
—  than  she  was  four  years  ago,  when  large  as  to  include  one  or  two  even 
slie  first  came  crying  to  me  to  help  lots  by  way  of  churchyard,  over  and 
her  in  her  sliarac.  I  would  n't  do  above  both  the  church  itself  and  the 
what  she  wanted,  but  I  tried  to  help  adjoining  parsonage.  Thus  the  rise 
her.  She  went  desperate,  however,  in  real  estate  in  that  ver}'  aristocratic 
as  the  sensitive  ones  are  likely  to.  I  part  of  the  city  was  certain,  whenever 
could  n't  do  anything  for  her.  There  the  time  of  removal  should  come 
was  some  pretty  rough  villany  of  (really  it  would  be  a  great  saving  if 
some  kind,  for  her  health  broke  down  Uiey  would  boild  New  York  chnrehss 
at  the  same  time,  Jnst  as  she  jumped  on  wheels),  to  seemre  to  the  sodefy, 
overboard 'Into  the  street.  My  God  1  which  of  coarse  paid  no  taxes  on  its 
I  wish  saoh  a  man  could  inflict  noti^  real  estate,  another  excellent  hoildi^g 
ing  except  what  he  had  to  endnre  lot,  and  probably  plenty  of  money 
himself  1**  And  the  benevolent  phy-  besides  to  pat  op  a  new  cfamch  and 
aidan  groaned  in  mingled  anger  and  also  to  establish  achnrch  Amd.  The 
pity.  Adrian  quietly  took  the  picture  edifice,  as  becomes  a  Calvinistic 
out  of  his  pocket,  and  tearing  it  into  oiganiaation  of  the  stricter  sort, 
small  bits,  sprinkled  it  out  into  the  was  a  very  elaborate  and  magnificent 
street.  structure  of  white  marble.  Church 
When  they  had  returned  to  Dr.  interiors  are  nowada3-9  mostly  on 
Veroil's  office,  Adrian  took  his  leave,  one  of  three  plans  :  the  jail  plan,  very 
and  once  more  set  out  for  Mr.  But-  gloomy  and  cold  ;  the  town-hall  plan, 
ton's,  now,  indeed,  only  one  or  two  like  a  barn  with  benches  ;  or  the  par- 
blocks  away.  But  whether  for  fear  lor  plan,  a  comfortable  room  with 
of  being  questioned  by  the  ladies  seats  for  listening  to  a  friend's  dls- 
aboat  his  presence  with  Dr.  Veroil,  course.  Doctor  Toomston's  church 
or  tor  some  other  reason,  he  certainly  was  a  parlor,  a  little  jailed.  That  ii, 
sought  excases  in  his  own  mind  Ibr  itwassplendidly  upholstered, painted, 
not  going  directly  thither.  As  ex-  and  decorated,  aa  a  ritualist— beg 
coses  are  not  aa  acaroe  aa  diamonds,  pardon,  a  strlcUy  Calvinist— cbnreb 
any  more  than  th^  are  aa  valuable,  la  directed  In  the  New  Testament  to 
it  was  not  long  before  he  remembered  be ;  but  the  rich,  dark,  stained  gli« 
that  Mrs.  and  Miss  Button  would  windows,  very  heavily  mullloned  aad 
have  none  too  much  time  to  get  ready  deeply  set  in  the  thick  walls,  and  the 
for  church;  and  he  accordingly  turned  dark  colors  which  prevailed  in  all  tlie 
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interior  finishing,  greatly  obscured 
what  would  hkve  been  the  effect  if  the 
large  and  well-proportioned  room  had 
been  finished,  sa^',  in  white  and  gray, 
or  white  and  lavender,  with  a  very 
few  high  lights,  and  a  very  few  dark 
lines,  and  with  plain  glass  windows. 

Adrian,  entering,  was  aooosted  bj 
awhitewaistooat  and  aoooatrementa, 
with  a  trig  yet  aeriona  young  man 
inside  of  it,  who,  by  one  of  those 
irreeistible  improprieties  that  some- 
times torment  the  most  devont,  re- 
minded the  visitor  of  the  undertaker 
at  a  fashionable  funeral,  but  who,  on 
request,  politely  escorted  him  through 
the  gloom  of  the  great  building  to 
Hr.  Button's  pew  (the  fifth  from  the 
fhtfit,  middle  aisle,  right  hand  aa  yon 
go  np).  It  waa  joat  in  time,  aa  it 
biq»pened;  and  ICr.  Button  iiimadf, 
aitting  next  the  pew  door,  looked 
rodnd  aa  the  usher  touched  his  shoul- 
der; arose,  bowed  silently  and  grave- 
•  ly,  motioned  Adrian  to  enter,  and 
then  resumed  his  own  place.  Mrs. 
Button  was  already  at  her  post,  the 
inner  end  of  the  pew ;  Mr.  William 
Button  was  next,  and  Miaa  Ami  Ji^ 
.cintha  Bntton  next,  ao  that  the  hap* 
py  Adrian  was  between  Us  intended 
aponae  and  iiia  intended  fhthep-in4aw. 
Short  of  heaven,  few  positiona  can  be 
imagined  more  delightful. 

,  The  ser>*ice  was  the  usual  one  :  two 
psalms  or  hymns,  short  pra3-er  and 
long  pra^-er,  and  a  sermon.  "A  ser- 
mon," says  some  scoffer,  "  is  that  part 
of  divine  service  which  does  not 

■  conaiatof  theworahipofGod."  How 
can  it,  indeed?  Worship  goes  up, 
sermons  oome  down.  The  worship 
of  God  must  be  addressed  to  God; 
sermons  are  addressed  to  men. 

"  My  text,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion," said  good  Doctor  Toomston, 
erecting  his  long  and  bony  figure  in 
the  sacred  desk,  after  the  seoond 


singing,  —  it  was  Watts's  version  of 
the  First  Psalm,  —  "  will  be  found  in 
the  Second  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the 
Corinthians,  sixth  chapter,  part  of 
the  fourteenth  verse :  '  Be  ye  not 
unequally  yoked  together  with  uu- 
believers."* 

It  ia  a  great  pity  that  there  is  not 
room  fbr  a  fhU  vertiatim  rqx>rt  of 
thia  aoosd  and  aeaaonable  disoonrse. 
Bnt  as  there  ia  not,  a  very  tern  hinta 
mnat  anflSce.  The  main  point  argued 
by  the  doctor  was,  the  incompatibil- 
ity  of  the  objects  in  life  —  and  in 
death  —  of  the  Christian  and  of  the 
sinner ;  and  from  this  he  concluded 
that  the  psalmist  and  the  apostle  to 
the  Gentiles  both  taught,  agreeably, 
moreover,  to  common-aense,  that 
there  aboaU  be  a  diatinot  wall  of 
separation  between  ttiem.  ThiswaU, 
of  course,  was  church  membership. 
The  practical  application  was  an  ur- 
gent appeal  to  those  already  in  the 
church,  to  let  their  walk  and  conver- 
sation show  their  heavenly  calling ; 
so  that  *'  men  should  take  knowl- 
edge of  them,"  quoted  the  preacher, 
M  ^  tiMj  had  been  with  Jesoa.** 

The  diaooQiae,  aa  a  wliole,  seemed 
to  Adrian,  frmn  the  veiy  beginnhig, 
oonventional,  monotonooa,  and  unim- 
pressive. But  he  reAeoted  that  he 
had  heard  just  such  sermons  twice  a 
day  on  nearly  every  Sunday  since  he 
could  remember ;  and  with  a  natural 
instinct  for  complete  judgments,  ho 
set  himself  to  find  the  good  of  it 
also.  This  was  easy  to  find;  the 
aermon  waa  tranalneent  with  sincere 
and  onoonditional  piety,  faith,  and 
love.  Merit  enough,  said  Adrian  to 
himself.  How  can  it  be  so  lifeless 
to  me?  Am  I  a  vessel  of  wratiu 
fitted  to  destruction,  —  created  on 
purpose  to  be  damned  for  the  glory 
of  God?  "Ah,  I  have  found  it," 
he  said  in  a  moment ;  "  these  good 
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qualities  are  the  doctor's  own,  and 
they  '  sliinc  up '  his  theology.  Let 
mo  read  that  sennon  in  print,"  —  and 
in  spite  of  him,  the  irreverent  com- 
parison of  D(;ftor  \'eroil  pop[)ed  into 
his  mind,  uboul  putting  religion  into 
theological  expressions. 
-  There  were,  moreover,  divers  mat- 
ters oonneoted  with  the  sermon  which 
had  for  Adrian  modi  interest.  As 
he  listened  to  one  dry  conventional 
phrase  after  another,  ho  kept  admir- 
incT  the  parallelism  between  the  per- 
fectl}'  snllicient  sense,  elearness,  and 
even  noticeable  streiiiitli  and  c<\<?ency 
of  the  statements,  all,  nevertheless, 
utterly  without  grace,  eloquence,  or 
proportion,  and  the  personal  appear- 
ance and  bearing  of  the  speaicer: 
strong,  homely,  manly  enoii|^,  but 
perfect  in  a  long  and  wooden  ungrace- 
ftalness,  which,  if  it  had  been  con- 
Bcious,  would  have  been  awkwardness 
even  to  agony.  Then,  he  observed 
how  exclusively  the  sermon  was  ad- 
dressed to  Christians  ;  insomuch  that 
he  caught  himself  repeating  a  variar 
tion  on  a  text — *'This  is  a  faithftal 
saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation, 
tliat  Clirist  Jesos  came  into  the  world 
to  save  Chriatiana^  of  whom  we  are 
diief;"  and  again,  "For  I  am  not 
come  to  call  sinnerif,  but  the  righteom^ 
to  re]>entanco."  This  sentiment  oc- 
casioned him,  liowever,  an  astonish- 
ment all  at  oiiee,  when,  at  the  very 
end  of  his  discourse,  the  good  olil 
doctor,  as  if  he  had  suddenly  re- 
membered that  tbiere  was  a  sinner  or 
two  left,  seemed  to  throw  over  a  booy 
into  the  dark  waves  of  their  goilt  for 
them  to  catch  if  •tbe^'^  conld,  while  he 
sailed  triumphantly  away  to  glory 
with  his  shipfnl  of  Christians.  He 
diverged,  to  '^ix-nk  without  fiixures, 
into  a  brief  ap})eal  to  sinners,  by  wa}' 
of  appendbc  or  vermiform  process ; 
beginning  with  the  words,  "  And 


now,  a  few  words  to  you,  my  impeni- 
tent hearers,  if  any  sudi  be  present," 
—  and  proceeding  in  sentences  of 
admoniti<m  and  warning,  that,  like  a 
good  deal  of  the  previous  discourse, 
seemed  to  have  been  used  over  and  , 
over  before,  as  they  bnild  second- 
hand bridm  into  a  new  walL  Still 
more  observable  was  an  indescribable 
tone  or  sentiment  or  something,  which 
seemed  to  Adrian  as  if  the  doctor  was 
saying  to  himself,  "  It  won't  do  a  bit 
of  j^ood  —  you'll  be  dannied  anvhow, 
but  it's  proper  and  usual  to  say  some- 
thing of  this  kind,  so,  lu  re  !  "  Adri- 
an's own  rellectiou  was,  that  Christ 
used  to  begin  with  these  same  poor 
Ibllows,  the  sinners. 

Less  ezcQsable  were  the  observa- 
tions which  Adrian  made  upon  the 
gestures  of  the  preacher.  It  was  not 
that  the  divine  seemed  out  of  place. 
Quite  otherwise ;  he  always  seemed 
out  of  place  anywhere  else.  What  it 
was  could  not  easily  have  been  stated 
in  words ;  but  there  was  certainly 
something,  in  spite  of  all  his  homeli- 
ness and  woodenness  (Amotion,  that 
inqf>ressed  the  hearer  with  the  feeling 
that  the  sacred  desl^  was  the  only 
proper  place  for  him ;  one  might  even 
fancy  that  he  lived  there,  like  an  ar- 
tificial man  in  his  show-box.  But  his 
gestures  were  so  original,  so  (jueer,  so 
unexpected.  In  vain  would  you  search 
for  them  in  any  book,  or  watch  lor 
them  in  any  concourse  or  resort  of 
orators.-  Indeed,  certain  of  these  ma- 
noBuvres  were  almost  contortions,  as 
if  the  worthy  doctor  were  wrestling 
desperately  with  some  great  thooght, 
in  his  intense  desire  to  body  it  forth 
through  motion  ;  insomuch  that  Adri- 
an secretl}'-  indulged  in  a  few  hasty 
sketches  of  two  or  three  of  them  on 
a  flv-leaf  of  the  liymn-lnjok.  Two 
shall  be  given  here.  Perhaps  they 
may  be  the  beginning  of  a  wholly 
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new  school  of  pulpit  gesture  and  ex- 
pression—  who  knows?  Tooraston 
is  a^^  good  a  name  as  Delsarte,  any 
day.    The  first  of  these  (see  Fig.  1) 
illustrated  a  striking  comparison  used 
by  the  doctor  in  the  course  of  his  ap- 
peal for  the  Christian  life.   He  was 
enlarging  upon  the  trifling  and  tran- 
sitoiy  nature  of  this  life,  and  the 
nnoertainty  and  blindness  in  whidi 
we  poor  human  beings  flit  as  it  were 
to  and  flro  in  dark  and  purposeless 
wajs;  and  woand*iip  a  peilod  with 
the  words,  *'  Wo  glide  vainly  hither 
and  thither,  like  little  fishes  within 
the  Stream  of  Time."  At  these  words, 
holding  forth  his  large  and  bony  hands 
in  the  verv  fish-like  attitude  of  Fig.  1, 
he  ltr:in(li->lH'(l  tlicm  back  and  forth 
from  the  sliouMor.  \>:isi  each  other, 
with  an  in<lcs(ii])alile  furious  anucu- 
larity,  which  tlic  cut  cannot  show  at 
all,  but  even  more  wonderfully  oj>- 
posed  to  the  flexible,  swlil  case  of  a 


Vlf.l.  LnmumnBi. 
fish's  morements,  than  were  the  rag* 
ged  outlines  of  the  hands  themselves, 
to  the  subtle,  sinuous  grace  of  a  fish's 
Ibrm.  Again,  in  setting  forth,  by  way 
of  contrast  to  this  vain  and  unprofit- 
able activity,  the  steady  progress  of 
•  the  consistent  Christian,  from  one 
grade  of  sj)iritual  attainment  to  an- 
other, hr  euforcc'l  the  assertion  of  the 
final  splendor  of  the  believer's  <j?lory, 
at  the  cud  of  the  laborious  ascent,  in 
the  words  until  at  last  he  attains 
unto  the  stature  of  perfect  upright- 
ness," which  uprightness  bo  at  the 


same  time  pictnre<l  forth  with  the 
Ibllowing  noble  manual  diasxram  (see 
Fig.  2),  but  dancing  the  two  finprers 
thus  daintily  conjoined  u\)  and  down 
at  arms'  end,  before  the  audience,  in  a 
manner  that  greatly  strengthened  the 
impression,  and  which,  as  before,  the 
'cnt,  most  unfortunately,  cannot  give* 


Y\g.  2.  Pebject  UPBioimnsM. 

A  third  almost  equally  stirring 
appeal,  was  that  in  the  afterthought 
to  impenitent  friends,  where  he  cried 
out  to  the  3'ounf!:  men  that  were  rush- 
ing to  destruction,  disphiying  at  the 
same  time  a  full  front  elevation 
of  both  hands  as  if  to  push  the 
foolish  fellows  back  again,  Tause, 
young  men,  pause  1 "  A  laugh  that 
rises  in  church  is  always  awfblly 
hard  to  stifle ;  Adrian  had  to  pretend 
to  cough,  and  covered  his  mouth 
with  one  hand,  and  managed  not  to  be 
openly  indecent ;  he  heard  Mr.William 
Button  snigger  at  tlie  same  moment 

Instead  of  filing  slowly  oat  along 
withordlnazy  people  when  the  service 
was  over  and  the  benediction  pro- 
nounced, Mr.  Button  and  his  family 
sat  still  until  all  that  part  of  the 
church  was  almost  empty.  Then 
Ur.  Toomston  came  i^ravcly  down 
fVora  the  sacred  desk,  and  greeted 
several  persons  who  had  lingered 
near  out  of  friendship  or  on  some 
Sunday  errand.  Then  Mr.  Button 
arose,  he  and  all  his  house,  and  stood 
in  a  group  in  the  aisle,  and  the  doo 
tor  came  and  talked  with  them. 
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Of  those  lesser  literatures  of  the  world,  to  which  we  called  atten- 
tion in  the  Angnst  nnmher  of  Old  £KD  New,  the  smallest  known 
to  118  is  that  of  the  Nukahivans,  a  trihe  'in  the  Marquesas  Islands, 
visited  successiTelyhyErusenstem,  Porter,  Mr.  MelTille,  and  lately 
by  the  French  misaionaiies.  Ascending  from  this,  we  find  many  lan> 
guages,  which,  by  the  elTorts  of  missionaries,  lutve  a  literature  as 
extensive,  at  least,  as  the  body  of  cateolusms  and  other  school-booka 
requisite  for  their  elementary  instruction.  Our  friends,  the  Gher- 
okees,  publish  their  weekly  newspaper  in  their  own  language,  and 
hare  a  few  books  beside. 

There  is,  however,  another  set  of  languages,  and  of  little  litera- 
tnres  connected  with  thetn,  which  puts  fbrward  a  claim  to  attentioa 
quite  different  fh>m  these,  which  are  simply  the  handiwork  of  our 
own  times.  They  are  the  languages  whidi,  by  a  certain  hardihood 
in  their  structure,  or  by  some  patriotic  zeal  on  the  part  of  those  who 
write  them,  have  survived  the  absorption  which  has  reduced  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe  to  a  very  small  number  of  types ;  and  they  still 
stand  out,  not  as  mere  patois  or  dialects,  but  as  languages  which  have 
been  formed  by  their  own  laws.  One  of  the  most  curious  of  these 
is  that  spoken  in  the  very  heart  of  Switzerland,  along  the  valleys  of 
the  Hinter-Rhein  and  the  Yorder-Rhein,  by  people  who  are  descend- 
ants firom  the  old  Roman  and  Italian  colonists  in  those  valleys.  The 
tides  of  invasion — Gothic,  Wend,  Hun,  or  IVank— have  turned  aside 
from  these  valleys,  and  no  wonder.  In  the  fbstnesses  of  the  hills, 
where  wheat  is  ripened  at  the  height  of  5,380  feet  above  the  sea,  — - 
where  towns  are  preserved  from  destruction  by  avalandies  only  by 
these  forests  which  break  the  descent  of  the  slides  of  ice  and  snow 
and  earth, — there  is  not  much  temptation  for  conquerors.  The  Rustio 
Latin,  therefore,  as  the  grammarians  call  it,  held  its  own  here,  witii 
but  little  contandnation  from  other  sources, — and  it  still  holds  proudly 
to  the  name  of  the  Romansdi  or  Roman  language.  The  Walladiian 
language*  known  as  the  Romouni,  is  another  similar  wreck  of  the 
Latin ;  and  what  we  know  as  the  Romance  language,  in  which  the 
Provencal  romances  were  written,  ia  a  third.   The  traveller  from 
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Ragatz  through  Chur  (Curia),  either  to  the  Splu^i^cn  Pass,  or  by  the 
Of)cr-Alp,  passes  up  one  or  other  of  the  valleys  of  the  Upper  Rhine  ; 
and  he  has  the  opportunity  to  read  the  newspapers,  to  examine  the 
schools,  or  to  talk  with  the  peasantry  in  this  liustic  Latin.  The 
philologists,  with  precision,  call  it  the  Rhaeto-Romansch,  having  ref- 
ureDoe  to  the  Rhaetian  colony  which  first  carried  Italian  words  and 
oitttoms  into  these  valleys.  But  the  people  themselves,  though  they 
aie  proud  of  the  Rhaetian  naine,  do  not  use  it  in  speaking  of  their 
language.  An^d  their  own  spelling  is  Bomonsch,  or  Ramoutscb. 
The  language  was  at  one  time  sp^en  through  all  Rhaetia,  which 
mchided  the  Orisons,  the  Tyrol,  and  the  adjacent  districts  of  Swit- 
aerland  and  South  Germany.  At  the  present  time  you  will  find  it 
spoken  almost  ezclusiyely  in  some  villages  in  the  valleys  I  have 
.  named,  while  almost  unknown  in  the  next.  It  has  of  course  received 
many  words  from  the  German  neighbors  of  those  who  use  jt.  The 
etymologists  also  find  in  it  many  hundred  words  relating  to  Alpine 
oocapations,  which  they  suppose  to  have  come  in  from  the  Alpine 
tribes  which  the  Rhaetian  colonists  found  there.  lAvy  says  some- 
where that  these  tribes  were  related  to  the  Etruscans. 

Fifty  thousand  people,  at  least,  now  speak  this  Rustic  Latin.  A 
newspaper  is  published  in  it,  at  Dissentis  orMost^r,  —  a  point  nearly 
four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  —  which  is,  indeed,  the  litemry 
head-cpiarters  of  the  Romansch.  One  hundred  and  sixty-six  printed 
books  are  known  to  exist  in  it,  of  which,  I  believe,  the  earliest  book 
is  an  epic  poem  by  Johannes  Travers,  himself  the  hero  of  his  story. 
This  was  written  in  the  year  1525.  There  are  popular  songs  still 
older.  In  the  Upper  Engadiuo,  another  series  of  valleys,  there  is  a 
kindred  dialect  known  as  the  Ladin.  There  is  a  version  of  the  Bible 
printed  in  this  language  as  early  as  1560.  This  is  said  to  have  had 
great  influence  in  the  spread  of  the  Reformation  in  these  valleys. 
Of  the  Liadin,  I  say  nothing  more,  for  a  reason  like  that  which  in- 
duced Cousin  to  be  silent  regarding  the  Buddhists.'  But  having 
made  some  little  acquaintance  with  the  Bomansch  in  the  last  summer, 
I  am  tempted  to  give  here  some  little  account  of  a  language  which 
would  be  curious  only  as  the  vehicle  of  expression  of  the  smallest 
number  of  people  using  one  language  in  Europe.  Besides  this,  the 
hints  given  by  the  Bomansch  on  the  history  of  the  Latin  language 
are  enough  of  themselves  to  entitle  it  to  attention. 

There  is  a  dictionary  of  the  language  l)y  Conrad,  a  grammar  by 
PaUoppi,  and  a  curious  treatise  on  orthography  and  orthoepy  by 
M.  Carigiet,  a  decan  at  Dissentis.  With  the  help  of  any  of  these 
books,  any  Latin  scholar  can  make  out  the  sense  of  the  newspapers. 

t  III     Bodilnff  of  tte  BvddUrti,  %M«M  I  loiov  BottlDf  of  thm.w-- 
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The  last  named  of  these  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  study  of  tlie 
euphonic  changes  whieh  have  brought  the  ancient  Lalin  into  the  laa- 

gua^e  of  to-day. 

Of  those  changes,  one  which  interests  an  Eus^lishman  or  Anu  rii  aii 
is  this  :  that  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  Latin  roots  high  up  in  the  Alps 
here,  they  have  undergone,  in  many  eases,  the  very  same  mutilations 
as  in  England  ;  so  that  the  words  of  to-day  are  our  words.  Thus 
the  three  grammatienl  terms,  "Adverhs,  Prepositions,  and  Conjunc- 
tions," are,  in  Roniansch,     Adverbs,  Preposiziuns^  and  Conjunc- 
ziuns;'^  the  fir'^t,  identical  with  our  word,  and  the  last  two  only 
differing  in  spelling.   The  grammar  is  an  easy  book  to  guess  through, 
with  these  rcseral)lances :  "Vowel"  is  "FbcoZ;"  "Consonants"  is 
"  Consonants  ;  "  "  Diphthong  "  is  "  Diflong ; "  "  Exception  "  is  «  Exeep- 
sdun;'*  "Accent"  is    Accent;"  "Observation"  is  Observazim.'* 
The  change  from  Latin  is  often  suggestive.    "Questio"  becomea 
''cusliun"  "Caput''  beoomes    ^ati,"  dropping  its  lost  syllable 
through  the  midway  forms,  capeid  and  cau\  while  the  initial  letter 
retains  all  its  hardness,  or  more.   **  Obsenraziun  "  and  **exoepKiim'' 
make  one  think  that  Jack  Downing  and  Mr.  Nasby  knew  more  Latin 
than  they  thought  they  did,  but  that  they  kept  their  Latin  in  the 
Romansch  form. 

Some  of  the  participial  forms  have  a  curiously  English  look. 
** Access,  recess,  congress,  iugress,  regress,  progress**  are  all  good 
Romansch.  So  are  **tnce98,  concess^  grass"  which  wc  do  not  have, 
but  which  wouhl  not  be  bad  words.  "Fix,  affix,  crucifix,  reflex, 
reflexiv,  complex,  eomplexiv,  perplex,"  are  all  Komausch ;  but  they 
are  all  partii  ipial  nouns,  —  not  verbs  or  adjectives. 

Such  resemi)lances  as  these  to  our  own  lauiruasre  come  in  in  the 
midst  of  forms  which  look  very  oddly,  l)ut  which  almost  always  are 
solvable  in  the  light  of  Comparative  Philology.  Difg  is  an  odd- 
looking  wf)rd,  but  is  only  dictum,  with  the  urn  worn  oil",  and  the  last 
letters  inverted.  Similar  words  are  falg  for  iiiutum,  drelg  for 
rectum. 

Ilodie  becomes  oz;  homo,  through  humanum,  beoomes  urn;  dia- 
I)olus  is  guivel;  quis  is  tgi,  by  a  change  like  that  in  caput.  Bueeat 
Latin  for  mouth,  —  which  in  Pliny's  time  had  come  to  mean  a  cavU^t 
—  lias  come  round  here  to  be  the  regular  negative  of  the  language, 
fmissioiiy  emptineaa. 

Such  examples  will  show,  that  for  a  bold  English  guesser,  who 
understands  Latin  tolerably,  the  Bomansch  language  offers  great 
opportunities.  Take  the  following  passage  from  M.  Garigief  s  gram- 
mar: **Ladult6cheziadil  lungatg'Bamontsch,  Tinclinaziun  de  plidar 
spert  e  flessigond  han  introdudu  biaras  metamorfosas  dils  Yooab, 
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flssimilaznms  denter  ils  Consoiiants,  sco  era  spessas  parentesas  meta 
te«i8  ed  apostrofaa  de  Vocals  e  CoDsouaiits,  II  qual  tut  ha  bueea 

mo  ombellia  il  lungutg,  moboin  era  rendiu  bia  pli  difficultufa  I'anal- 

isa  dt'  (iiicl  en  sias  frequentas  translbrnuiziuns."  Word  for  word  this 
means  :  "The  sweetness  of  the  hmguago  Komontsch,  the  inclinjition 
to  sj)t':ik  spiritedly  \peert]  and  flowingly,  have  introduced  various 
metamorphoses  of  the  vowels,  assimilations  among  the  consonants, 
and  also  many  parentheses,  metatheses,  and  apostrophes  of  vowels 
and  consonants,  the  whieh  all  have  not  more  embellished  the  lan- 
gii:ige  than  hav(^  rinidered  much  more  diiHcult  the  analysis  of  it  in  its 
frequent  transformations.** 

Now,  let  the  guesser  who  thinks  it  ia  quite  easy  to  translate  Bo- 
mansch  try  his  hand  with  these  aphorisms. 

"Afibns  pigns  e  pigns  disgusts,  affons  grons  e  grons  disgusts.^ 
Pli  car  ch'igl  at!bn  ei  e  pli  scharia  la  torta. 

We  will  send  Old  and  New  for  a  year  as  a  prize  for  the  best  trans- 
lation. B*  B«  H. 

 \  


LTTKRATURE  AND  DOGMA.* 

Matthew  Aknui.d,  of  all  people  in 
the  world,  has  made  tlie  most  inter- 
esting contribution  to  the  English 
theology  of  the  day. 

We  cannot  but  hope,  what  it  is  too 
early  to  say,  that  tliis  little  Jjook  will 
work  its  way  where  the  treatises  and 
sennons  of  the  clergy  fail  to  go.  No 
one  can  charge  Mr.  Arnold  with 
log  the  slave  of  a  sjrstem.  No  one 
can  saj  that  he  is  fighting  for  an  in- 
ttitntion  which  has  trained  him  into 
a  prejudice  in  its  own  favor.  No  one 
can  say  th^t  he  has  travelled  so  long 
in  one  deep-worn  lane  that  he  can 
only  see  what  happens  to  be  at  its 
two  ends.  This  is  what  people  say 
or  think  when  the  clercry  speak  in 
enthn'^iMstic  terms  of  the  Bible  and 
of  reliiiion.  But  Mr.  Arnold  is  a 
free  Innre,  if  anybody  is.  Mr.  Arnold 
rc'j)resents  criticism  and  the  critical 
school  of  thoughti  with  a  prominence 

» Lttermtare  and  Dogma.  An  Ei-iRy  towards  a 
apprehension  of  tho  Bible.    By  Matthew 
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at  present  which  no  other  Englishman 
has  gained.  Wbat  man  dares,  he 
dares ;  and  no  Haar  of  unpopularity, 
of  present  wrath,  or  of  ftature  pun- 
ishment will  deter  him  from  saying 
what  he  thinks.  He  holds  a  pen,  too, 
sharp  as  a  bee's  sting,  and  wields  it 
with  wit,  not  to  say  humor,  which  most 
people  call  ill-natured,but  which  seems 
to  us  onl}'  the  exuberance  of  a  vigoS 
ous  life.  When,  therefore,  Mr.  I^I.it- 
thcw  Arnold  comes  to  the  front,  and 
not  only  says  hut  proves  that  the 
Bible  has  such  power  lor  teachinn: 
righteousness,  that  even  to  those  who 
come  to  it  with  all  sorts  of  false  no- 
tions about  the  God  of  the  Bible,  it 
yet  teaches  righteousness,  and  fills 
them  with  the  love  of  it;  and  how 
much  more  those  who  ciome  to  it  with 
a  true  notion  about  the  Grod  of  the 
Bible,"— when  with  all  his  wealth 
of  illustration,  he  shows  in  a  hundred 
forms,  that  men  who  care  for  right- 
eousness and  want  righteousness  must 
come  to  the  Bibh,  as  thirsty  men 
seeks  spring,— why  tall  sorts  of  peo- 
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of  **  culture  "  and  the  "  masses,**  will 
be  apt  to  heed  the  advice,  as  they 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  when  it  is 
offered  in  tlie  words  of  those  whom 
they  crave  to  think  hired  advocates 
or  prcjutliced  advisers. 

Mr.  Arnold's  theology  is  this,  that 
there  is  an  Enduring  Power,  not  our- 
selyee,  which  makeaibr  righteonsneaa. 
.  To  this  Eternal  Fbwer  the  Engllah- 
speaking  nations  giye  the  name  of 
Gotl.  This  God  is  revealed  in  Israel 
and  the  Bible  as  it  is  not  by  other 
teachers  and  books.  For  the  es- 
sence of  the  Old  Testament  is,  To 
him  that  ordcreth  his  conversation 
aright  shall  be  shown  the  salvation 
of  God,"  —  and  the  essence  of  the 
Kew  Testament  is,  **  Follow  Jesns," 
who  took  the  indiyidnal  human  be- 
ing, man  by  man,  and  allowed  to  him 
the  salvation  of  God.  Mr.  Arnold 
claims  that  at  least  three  fourths  of 
life,  probably  seven  eighths  of  life,  is, 
for  any  man,  the  necessitj' of  ordering 
his  conversation  aright  and  seeing 
the  salvation  of  God.  And  his  book 
is  substantially  an  argument  to  show 
that  the  man  of  sense  who  haa  deter- 
mined to  do  this,  will  come  to  the 
Bible,  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  to 
Jesus  Christ,  and  that  no  other 
teachers  or  books  will  do  as  well. 

This  simple  statement  is  made  up 
almost  wholly,  and,  as  we  believe, 
with  entire  correctness,  in  Mr.  Ar- 
nold's words. 

For  the  proof  of  the  absolute  power, 
not  to  say  the  absolute  necessity,  of 
the  Bible,  Mr.  Arnold  is  not  satisfied, 
as  80  many  of  our  critical  frienda 
are,  to  go  to  the  Bible  itsdf.  That 
method  is  a  vicious  and  small  circle, 
and  one  would  say  that  even  a  child 
in  reasoning  would  see  that  it  is.  At 
all  events,  Mr.  Arnold  is  quite  too 
quick  and  clear-sighted  a  critic  to 


eomndt  himadf  In  any  such  blunder. 
He  truststotiie  experimental  proof^as 
all  the  great  leaders  of  men  do,  ~- 

such  men  as  Wesley  and  George  Fox 
and  John  Baptist,  —  and  all  the  men 
of  ihsiglit,  such  men  as  Tauler  and 
the  author  of  the  Invitation,  —  or  as, 
once  for  all  he  might  say,  the  Master 
of  Life  did.  If  any  wide-awake  and 
truly  intelligent  Methodist  bishop 
Ibund  Matthew  Arnold  conducting  a 
class-meeting,  he  would  say,  and  say 
truly,  that  he  believed  in  experi- 
mental religion."  It  is  the  only  re» 
ligion  which  is  worth  believing  in. 

The  object  of  the  book  is  to  free 
persons  of  culture  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  great  mass  of  the  laboring 
men  of  England  on  the  other  side, 
from  the  prejudioe  against  the  Bible 
which  tbqr  certainly  have.  The  au- 
thor says,  and  as  we  believe  he  proves, 
that  this  prejudice  has  sprang  (Voir 
their  seeing  the  vicious  circle  b} 
which  the  Bible  is  made  a  witness  foi 
its  own  supernatural  claim,  —  ami 
from  the  persistency  by  which  it  i» 
called  into  court  as  a  witness  to  cor 
tain  dogmas  with  regard  to  God  and 
man, — which  It  has  veiy  little  to  say 
about,  —  and  which,  aa  the  auUior 
maintains,  have  no  lefeienoe  to  con- 
duct. Now,  as  we  have  said,  he 
holds  that  conduct,  not  culture,  is  by 
far  the  more  essential  thing  in  hu- 
man life ;  that  it  ma^-  be  said  that 
seven  eighths  of  life  probably,  and 
three  fourths  certainly,  have  to  do 
with  conduct.  With  bitterness  — 
quite  fordgn,  as  we  must  confess,  to 
the  "  sweet  gentleness  of  Christ,"  in 
which  he  believes  most  fervent^ — 
Mr.  Arnold  eschews  the  aystems  of 
dogma  in  which  the  trained  ecclesi- 
astics take  an  interest  so  preposter- 
ous, lie  says  that  the  Bible  has  very 
little  to  do  with  them.  And  ho  mnin- 
taina  that  the  aversion  to  it,  which  has 
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been  the  steady  growth  of  the  last 
fifty  years,  has  been  in  large  measure 
the  resnlt  of  the  process  by  which 
again  and  ao!:ain  —  on  every  Sunda}- 
indeed,  and  in  almost  every  printed 
tract  and  treatise  —  the  Bible  is  sum- 
noaed  to  testify  in  regard  to  them. 

With  refereaod  to  immoitaUty,  the 
plan  of  the  book  requires  him  to  saj 
bat  little.  But  Mr.  Arnold  knows 
that  the  habit  of  oar  tfane  requires  a 
man,  in  every  book  he  writes,  to 
state  what  he  believes  about  every- 
thing. And  before  he  finishes  this 
book,  in  a  terse  but  very  strong  ohap- 
ter,  he  shows  that  in  proportion  as  a 
man  trul}'  lives,  or  finds  out  what 
life  is,  in  that  proportion  he  knows, 
feels,  or  has  confidence  in  his  immor- 
tality. And  he  binds  this  view  to 
his  central  theme,  by  showing  that 
one  of  the  **  certainties "  is  '*  the 
sense  of  Ufe^  of  being  truly  alive, 
which  accompanies  righteousness.  If 
this  experimental  sense  docs  not  rise 
to  be  stronger  in  na,  does  not  rise  to 
the  sense  of  being  inextinguishable, 
that  is  probably  because  our  experi- 
ence of  righteousness  is  *really  so 
very  small.  Here  we  may  well  per- 
mit onrselves  to  trnst  Jesos,  whose 
practice  and  intention,  both  of  them, 
went  in  these  matters  so  far  deeper 
than  ours. .  .  .  Here  is  the  true  basis 
for  all  religioofl  aspiration  after  im- 
mortality." 

It  must  be  understood  that  Mr. 
Arnold  does  not,  himself,  group  to- 
gether what  we  have  ventured  to  call 
his  "  theolog}'"  in  any  such  severe 
condensation  as  we  have  made.  He 
would  himself  be  disgusted  at  such 
an  abridgment.  And  he  would  be 
displeased,  perhaps,  if  any  one  im- 
plied that  he  had  a theology."  Such 
disgust  has  the  mixture'  of  dogma 
with  religion  awakened  in  him.  But 
we  most  call  it  something.  And  as 


a  man's  notion  about  God  and  im- 
mortality, and  men's  knowledge  of 
God  and  immortality,  has  popularly 
come  to  be  called  "  theolog}',"  we 
venture  to  give  this  name  to  Mr.  Ar- 
nold's views  in  those  regards. 

As  we  have  said,  we  cannot  but 
hope  that  the  dncsre  views  of  each  a  ' 
man  on  saoh  themes  may  have  very 
great  value  among  English  and 
American  readers,  first  among  culti- 
vated people,  and  then  among  those  ^ 
larger  classes,  less  trained,  but  more  ' 
enthusiastic,  among  whom  the  old 
superstitious  interest  in  the  Bible  has 
so  far  abated.  We  must  confess  that 
we  have  been  disappointed  that  the 
little  book  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 
which  awakened  so  OTeat  curiosity  in 
England,  had  so  little  influence  in 
this  country.  But  Mr.  Arnold's  book 
supplements  that  book  very  happily, 
and  siipi)lies,  to  a  certain  degree,  its 
great  deficiency.  And  we  can  well 
believe  that  many  a  thoughtful  man, 
■ick  to  the  very  death  of  religion  as 
expounded  in  Calviniatic  or  in  For- 
malistic  pulpits,  should  take  comfort 
not  to  be  described  finom  the  study 
of  these  two  booln  upon  the  Bible. 
The  Duke  of  Somerset,  in  a  clear, 
calm,  and  pitiless  criticism,  analyzed 
the  New*  Testament.  The  deficiency 
to  which  we  have  alluded  was  one 
bred  of  the  great  deficiency  of  Western 
Theology,  and  it  vitiated  all  the 
reasoning  of  a  book  of  which  the 
critical  power  was  admirable.  That 
is  to  say,  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 
as  to  so  man}'  men  like  him,  trained 
in  mechanical  religion,  the  great  word 
**  Faith  "  had  no  adequate  meaning. 
Jesus  Christ  demands  "Faith,"  he 
says  sadly.  "  But  what  is  it  that  we 
are  to  beUeve?** 

Now  this  is  only  a  relic  of  that 
convenient,  but  very  pretty  theory, 
which  supposes  tlutt  when  Jesus 
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spoke  of  **  Faith,"  he  wpcke  of  as- 
Bent  to  Bome  formula ;  as  a  man  may 
"  believe  "  tlic  rule  of  three,  or  "  be- 
lieve "  the  tclegrnm  in  the  morning's 
paper.  The  word  itself,  derived  from 
Jides,  and  allied  to  the  Greek  niartg^ 
is  unfortunate,  because  it  suggests 
8ucU  intellectual  couviction.  But  Jc- 
sus  Christ  has  nothing  to  say  aboat 
intellectaal  conviction.  He  is  always 
urging  men  to  fall  bade  on  the  eBsen^ 
tial  law  of  their  original  being,  —  on 
the  spark  of  divinity  in  eveiy  child  of 
God :  what  we  sometimes  call  **  sense 
of  right,"  sometiniotj  onll  "sense  of 
God,"  and  somclunes  "  sense  of 
heaven."  "Trust  this,"  Jesus  says, 
"as  I  trust  it,  and  you  will  live  truly, 
—with  abundant  life,  as  1  live." 

Bfr.  Matthew  Arnold  sees  tiior- 
onghly  that  the  ••Faith"  of  Jesos 
Christ  was  in  no  sort  a  Greek's  in- 
tellectual conTiction,  —  that  it  was 
wholly  "  spiritual  certainty,"  or  what 
the  old  English  authors  and  the 
Scotch  writers  call  "  moral  certain- 
ty." The  Diiko  of  Somerset  did  not 
8O0  tins.  His  book  closes  with  a  gasp- 
ing appeal  to  somebody'  to  tell  him 
what  was  the  statement  which  Jesos 
Christ  wanted  to  have  ns  commit  to 
memory.  The  two  books  taken  to- 
gether, as  we  believe,  will  be  great 
help  and  comfort,  as  we  have  sai^,  to 
many  a  thoughtful  man  and  woman 
who  has  been  tangled,  tripped,  tired 
out,  Mtid  all  tnttored  and  torn  in  the 
net-works  of  popular  intellectual  dog- 
ma which  usurps  the  name  of  religion. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  but  express 
our  serious  regret  at  the  reception 
which  Mr.  Arnold's  book  hss  easpe- 
rienced  flrom  many  of  its  critics.  We 
own  that  he  is  very  hard  on  the  clei^y 
of  all  sects,  makes  fun  of  them  and 
theirs  without  stint.  The  book  is 
materially  injured,  both  artistically 
and  practically,  by  its  ridicule  of  the 


Bishops  of  Winchester  and  Gltaoe^ 
ter,  by  the  Ain  about  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, and  b>' the  attacks  on  Dissenters 
in  general.  To  be  sure  that  he  "  hit 
every  head,"  Mr.  Arnold  has  to  rake 
up  some  forgotten  tenet  fVom  a  Polish 
Catechism,  to  taunt  the  Socinians," 
We  can  see,  therefore,  that  when  his 
hook  i9  intmsted  ft»r  ravlew  toa  gen- 
tleman trained  as  a  clergyman,  there 
would  be  temptation  enough  to  show 
the  weak  points  in  the  witly  writer's 
armor.  And  weak  points  of  coarse 
there  are.  There  are  undoubtedly 
sheer  misunderstandings  of  the  text 
of  Scripture,  for  instance.  So  we 
said  in  the  outset  of  our  war,  that 
the  regular  West  Point  officer  was 
more  disposed,  sometimes,  to  make 
flm  of  the  blunders  of  a  Tolnnteer 
colonel,  than  to  thank  him  for  the 
thousand  men  whom  he  put  into  the 
line  of  battle.  But  four  years  of 
fight  cured  West  Point  officers  of 
such  professional  delusions.  We 
cotdd  have  wished  that  the  profes- 
sional clergy — when  they  did  tind  an 
ally,  and  such  an  ally,  in  the  ranks  of 
the  laymen — should  be  more  eager  in 
acknowledging  the  positive  strength 
he  brought  to  their  cense,  than  in 
pointing  out  his  omissions,  his  negli- 
gences, or  his  fhilures.  They  would 
have  shown  more  dignity  and  more 
consciousness  of  strength  than  the 
critics  have  shown  of  whom  we  speak, 
if  they  had  been  less  sensitive  to  Mr. 
Arnold's  barking  and  buzzing.  If 
my  dog  takes  my  sledge  along  over 
the  ice,  I  know  I  can  aflbrd  to  let 
him  snarl  a  good  deal  on  the  way. 

As  we  have  intimated,  the  book 
shows  once  and  again  that  the  author 
has  not  himself  gained  the  "  sweet 
reasonableness  "  which  he  so  eagerly 
commends  in  the  author  of  Christi- 
anity. Nor  is  it  simply  that  temper 
which  the  author  has  not  gained.  In 
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his  eagerness  to  trust  everything  to  pose  that  to  any  church  iu  America, 
the** Great Esperimeiit'* of livliigtiie  not  involTed  at  the  moment  in 
life  which  the  Bible  demands,  he  dogmatic  controversj,  some  man  or 
speaks  so  recklessly  of  much  which  woman  came  and  ssid  sbaapij  this : 
the  Bible  tells,  as  to  give  great  pain,  Briathren,  I  find  that  the  Jesns 
wc  are  well  aware,  to  most  scrioas  Christ  brings  me  personally  to  God, 
readers.  For  there  is  in  the  world  a  —  that  the  Bible  helps  me  to  Immor- 
large  body  of  us,  who,  havinj]:  looked  talit}^  and  to  true  life  as  nothinir  olse 
in  the  face  all  that  is  said  of  Power,  can  hel})  me,  —  that  the  one  thing 
believe  that  Spirit  is  Master,  and  tiiat  needful  to  mo  is  to  know  Gotl  and 
Hatter  is  Slave.  We  believe  that  his  righteousness,  —  and  to  that 
Human  Will  or  Divine  Will  are,  one  knowledge,  with  the  help  of  the  Bible 
or  other  of  them,  the  mlera  in  all  and  the  Christ  whom  I  find  in  it,  I 
that  passes.  We  are  not,  theralbre,  eonsecrate  my  life."  On  snoh  a  con- 
dlstarbed  or  annoyed,  as  some  other  fession,'^  which  is  so  mnch  greater 
men  are,  with  the  traces  of  mir-  than  any  professton,— the  educated 
acle  in  the  Christian  History.  For  clergy  of  ninety-nine  out  of  one  hun- 
miracle  is  simply  the  display  of  the  dred  churches  in  America  would  be 
power  of  Spirit  over  Matter.  But  we  glad  to  receive  an  humble  and  up- 
understand  very  well  that,  now  that  right  man  to  their  communion.  The 
the  Christian  system  is  established,  clergy  know,  what  the  ".lay  mem- 
it  is  the  Christian  religion  which  bers"  also  are  beginning  to  learn, 
mskes  the  Christian  mirades  prov-  that  a  creed  should  be  of  india-rub- 
able,— and  we  know  very  weU  that  ber,  and  not  of  east-steel.  They 
oar  adversaries  will  not  be  satisfied  mi^  have  artificial  hinderances  to 
when  we  bring  the  Christian  histories  prevent  them,  but  in  reality  tiicy 
into  the  field,  to  prove,  by  the  mere  would  be  sorry  for  those  hinderances 
record  of  miracles,  the  present  claim  and  would  try  to  get  over  them, 
of  tho  Christian  religion.  We  there-  Practically,  in  most  cases  they  would 
fore  do  not  use  them  so.  get  over  them.  Tried  by  a  test  as 
Most  of  us,  indeed,  believe  with  coinmonplace  as  that,  Mr.  Arnold's 
Dr.  Wayland,  that  "  Christianity  has  book  recommends  itself  to  the  aver- 
no  defensive  armor.  It  most  be  on  age  sense  of  average  well-meaning 
tbe  aggressive  or  it  is  lost."  But  it  Christian  men,  when  they  are  not 
has  its  principles.  We  will  not  con-  blinded  or  deatoed  by  the  fiashes  or 
ceal  our  satisfection  when  these  prin-  the  thonden  of  d^yn^^^iy  theology, 
ciples  are  staM  by  a  man  of  Mr.  a,  H. 
Arnold's  power  in  the  world.  It  is  — — 
not,  alas,  every  day,  that  a  critic  of  SSBLSTB  HABYASD  GBADUATBS.* 
high  reputation,  and  a  man  of  the  •  - 
most  caref,>l  literary  culture,  takes  „*^' f~  'f*  '  ^  f T?- " 
the  pains  which  he  has  taken  io  come  ""^  *^ 

to  the  support  and  proclamation  of  *  BlognpMealSketeliMorOnUhnSMofHarwA 

41.*   A«>.<9am.«»4.1    w,n«t..l.t««    ^  ^1  ^  University.  In  Cambridge,  M{M«achu»ctt«.  HyJolm 

tbe^Aindamental  pOetolaleS  of  the  Langdon  c^lbl.-y.   m.a..    Librarian  of  U^rvwd 

Christian  BeligiOn.  university,  nnd  member  of  the  MaKsacbafctu  and 

we  have  ventured  to  say  that  his  witii  m  Appendix.  eentatDins    A^wet  of  a* 

book    Tnn.int%tnf     those    pOStnlatee.  <S^^<"^'"  acconntK,  and  notices  of  non  gradunteA, 

Fut  it  to  u  eTeiT.di^  tart.  Sop-  'Z^i^.Ti^St'^'-  °'  *' 
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tbat  it  is  A  labor  of  love  in  wbich  tbe 
•ntbor  hat  been  engaged  fbr  nearly  a 
third  of  a  oentoiy.  Nothing  but  an 
enthusiastio  interest  in  his  theme 
could  liave  sustained  him  through  so 
much  of  intellectual  drudgery  in  the 
collection  of  his  materials  ;  aud  noth- 
ing but  an  equal  aud  unflagging 
interest  could  have  enabled  him 
afterward  to  mould  them  into  a  satis- 
factory foim.  80  long  ago  as  1842 
he  was  appointed  to  edit  the  Triennial 
Catalogue,  and  in  that  year  he  began 
to  collect  the  materiils  for  these 
sketches.  Three  years  later,  be  in- 
Stf  ted,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  Tri- 
ennial, the  dates  of  the  deaths  of 
graduates  ;  aud  subsequently,  in  18o9, 
he  began  the  preparation  of  a  series 
of  memoirs  by  writing  sketches  of 
the  first  ibor  graduates  in  the  class 
of  1701.  The  sooioss  ftom  wUeh 
his  materials  have  been  drawn  are  so 
munerous  and  so  varions  as  ahnoet 
to  defy  any  atten^t  at  dasslfloation 
or  enomefation.  Prominent  among 
them,  however,  should  be  mentioned 
the  memoranda  made  in  interleaved 
Triennials  by  four  graduates  of  the 
last  century,  —  the  Rev.  Nicholas 
Gilman,  of  Durham,  N.  II. ;  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Jeremy  Belknap,  author  of 
the  Histoiy  of  New  HampeUre  and 
of  the  Amsrioan  Biography ;  WllUaa 
Winthrop,  Esq.,  of  Cambridge ;  and 
the  Bev.  Dr.  John  Pierce,  of  Brook- 
line.  The  only  other  person,  besides 
Cotton  Mather,  who  had  done  much 
in  the  way  of  collecting  materials  or 
writing  memoirs,  when  Mr.  Sibley 
began  his  labors,  was  the  famous 
genealogist,  John  Farmer,  of  Con- 
cord, N.  H.  Subsequently,  the  late 
Dr.  Joseph  Pslmer*  whose  Necrology 
of  Harvard  CoUege  was  read  with  so 
mnch  interest  in  the  eolnnms  of  the 
Daily  Advertiser  **  on  the  morning 
of  theannpaloommsnoemsnt,  devoted 


macb  time  to  ooUeeting  Ihots  in  rs- 
gard  to  gradoates.  **  With  the  view 
of  correcting  and  adding  to  the 
obituary  dates,"  says  Mr.  Sibley, 
referring  to  Dr.  Palmer,  **  he  devoted 
nearly  eighteen  m<3nth3  to  the  ex- 
amination of  newspapers,  numbering, 
during  this  period,  no  less  than  seven 
hundred  volumes.  Current  deaths 
have  also  engaged  his  attention.  Ue 
told  me  in  1855,  that,  in  the  oonrss 
of  the  preceding  eleven  years,  he  had 
daily  visited  the  Merchants*  Beading 
Boom,  where  aboat  a  hundred  news- 
papers from  diilhrsnt  parts  of  the 
United  States  were  received,  and 
made  minutes  of  all  the  notices  of 
deaths  aud  other  information  he  could 
there  find  concerning  Harvanl  grad- 
uates.** From  other  persons  infor- 
mation was  obtained  from  time  to 
time;  and  in  desoribiui;  the  mmoM 
in  which  liiscoUeotioiie  are  preserved, 
Mr.  Sib^yis  able  tosaythatfiie  aUo- 
sions  to  gradnates  contained  in  them 
have  been  found  by  insp  cting 
numerous  periodicals  and  tiles  of 
newspapers,  and  probably  more  than 
two  hundred  thousand  volumes  and 
paraphlet-j  in  public  and  private 
libraries  in  New  England  and  New 
York."  So  thoroughly  has  Mr. 
(Mbley  done  his  work,  that  the  ftiturs 
gleaner  in  this  Held  wHl  be  Ibrtonate 
to  find  anything  in  print  wliioli  lias 
escaped  his  keen  search. 

But  thoroughness  Is  not  the  only 
merit  to  which  our  author  can  lay 
just  claim.  His  sketches  are  uni- 
formly candid,  impartial,  and  kindly; 
and  if  we  cannot  always,  as  in  the 
case  of  Uriau  Oakes,  Increase  Mather, 
and  perhaps  some  other  instances, 
altogether  ooncor  In  his  views,  it  is 
only  on  subjects  aboot  which  there 
will  probably  always  be  a  diiference 
of  opinion  among  historical  inquir- 
ers. 
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The  memoirs  in  the  volume  before 
OS  comprise  the  lives  of  ninety-eight 
persons,  representing  sixteen  classes, 
—there  beiqg  nogradnates  In  16i4 
and  1648.  Among  tbete  are  not  a 
turn  men  who  filled  important  statiooa 
either  here  or  in  England*.  George 
Downing,  the  nnworthy  eon  of  a 
noble  mother,  who  went  be4&  to 
England,  and  held  a  oonapiooooB 
place  in  the  diplomatic  service  of 
Cromwell  and  of  Charles  II;  his 
classmate,  Rev.  William  Hubbard,  of 
Ipswich,  aathor  of  the  History  of 
New  Enjiland,  and  of  the  History 
of  Philip's  Wnr;  George  Stirk,  or 
Storkey,  as  he  wrote  his  name,  a 
noted  physician  in  London  ;  the  Rev. 
Jonathan  Mitchcl,  of  Cambridge, 
called  by  Cotton  Mather,  with  par- 
donable exaggeration,  ^the  matchless 
Mr.  Mitchel";  Rev.  Urian  Oakes, 
fourth  president  of  the  college  ;  Wil- 
liam Stoughton,  chief-justice  of  the 
eoot  eetahliahed  for  the  trial  of  the 
witohea  at  Salem,  and  lientenant-gov- 
mor  uider  the  aeooiid  charter; 
Ber.  Leonard  if  oar,  third  preaident 
of  theooUege ;  Rer.  Michael  Wlgglea> 
worth,  aathor  of  The  Day  of  Doom, 
and  aome  other  dismal  poetry ;  Rev-. 
Gershom  Bolkeley,  famous  in  Con* 
neeticat  as  a  minister,  a  physician, 
and  a  politician ;  Rev.  Increase 
Mather,  the  most  active  and  inflneYj- 
tial  minister  of  his  day,  and  a  man 
of  unquestioned  ability,  however 
much  some  of  his  acts  may  be  con- 
demned ;  and  the  fi  st  Elisha  Cooke, 
who  was  largely  concerned  in  the 
political  agitations  of  his  time.  It 
may  be  abided,  as  a  fact  worthy  of 
notice,  that  near^  half  of  the  first 
hnndred  gradnatea  "  letomed  home  " 
and  aooght  congenial  employment  in 
England  or  elsewhere. 

The  memohra  diifcv,  of  oonree, 
gsaatly  in  minateneae  of  detail  \  aome 


of  them  covering  only  a  few  lines, 
while  others  extend  to  more  than 
twenty  pages.  At  the  end  of  each 
aketdi  ia  given  a  list  of  the  works,  in 
print  or  in  mannacript,  wliioh  the 
aotjeet  of  the  al^etoh  ia  known  to 
haTc  lelt  at  hia  death.  In  the  caae 
of  Increaaeliather,we  have  a  liatof 
one  hundred  and  aixty-two  prodno- 
tiona,  filling  nearly  tliirty-two  pngea. 
The  anthorities  for  each  sketch  are 
enumerated  in  a  note,  also  placed  at 
the  end.  In  printing  his  citations, 
Mr.  Sibley  has  followed  the  original 
with  scrupulous  exactness,  even  in 
respect  to  the  use  of  italics  and  cap- 
itals ;  and  he  has  generally  named 
the  writer  from  whom  the  quotation 
is  taken.  It  would  have  been  better 
if  he  had  always  done  this,  and  if  he 
had  placed  in  a  foot-note  a  specific 
reference  to  the  volume  and  page  in 
which  the  passage  quoted  may  be 
foond.  Theae  citationa,  moat  of 
which  are  from  contemporaneona 
writera,  are  ehoaen  with  escellent 
Jodgmentf  and  form  one  of  the  moat 
charaeterlatio  and  attractive  featorea 
of  Mr.  Sibl^a  Tolome. 

In  preparing  his  sketches  for  pab- 
lication,  he  has  exhibited  the  same 
conacientious  fidelity  and  the  same 
unwearied  industry  which  he  had 
already  evinced  in  the  collection  of 
his  materials.  How  much  labor  he 
has  bestowed  on  this  part  of  his  task 
might  be  inferred  from  the  len<;th  of 
time  in  which  the  volume  hj\s  been 
in  the  press.  Affixed  to  the  ninth 
signature,  the  first  which  is  dated,  is 
the  date  on  which  it  was  printed, 
April  21,  1871.  The  thirty-eighth 
signature  bears  date  June  6,  1873, 
a  little  more  than  two  years  after- 
ward. But  from  Mr.  Sibley'a  Frel^ 
ace  we  learn  aome  other  aaggeative 
ihcta.  The  memoirs  of  gradnatea 
from  164S  to  1720  ••having  beea 
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completed  8  February,  1867,"  he 
says,  a  revision  of  the  earliest 
'dasses  was  then  begun  with  a  view 
to  publication ;  Hay  27, 1870,  a  Fto- 
apeotna  waa  issued ;  September  27,  a 
proof  of  the  first  pages  was  received, 
the  probability  being  that  the  work 
would  be  speedily  published.  I  soon 
found,  however,  that  much  biograph- 
ical information  had  been  brouglit  to 
light  since  the  sketches  of  the  early 
graduates  were  peuned,  and  that 
without  it  they  would  be  very  defec- 
tive. Moreover,  an  experience  of 
many  yeara  had  oonaiderably  devel- 
oped the  capacity  for  inveatigation, 
and  suggested  unexplored  fields  for 
research.  Consequoitl.v,  the  entire 
volume  has  been  carefully  rewritten, 
chiefly  by  night,  while  it  has  been  in 
press ;  and  although,  as  the  result, 
it  contains  less  than  half  the  pro- 
posed number  of  names,  the  infor- 
mation respecting  these  is  more  than 
double  what  waa  anticipated  when 
the  Fftispeetaa  waa  issued."  Such 
•long<-continued  and  persevering  In- 
dus^ in  the  discharge  of  his  self- 
knposed  task,  which  it  is  certain  that 
no-one  else  could  have  performed  so 
well,  should  secure  for  Mr.  Sibley 
the  gratitude  not  only  of  every  son 
of  Harvard  College,  but  also  of  every 
stuilent  of  our  early  history.  It  is 
impossible  that  Mr.  8ibley  should 
ever  receive  any  adequate  pecuniary 
leoompense  for  his  labors,  but  we 
hope  that  there  may  be  a  suflldent 
inducement  for  him  to  publish  stall 
more  of  the  fimits  of  his  research. 

Of  the  memoirs  now  printed,  we 
have  read  with  most  interest  the 
sketches  of  George  Do^vning,  and  of 
the  three  presidents,  Iloar,  Oakos, 
and  Mather.  The  estimate  of  Down- 
ing is  by  no  means  a  &vorabie  one, 
but  ii  la  sostalned  by  all  that  ia 
known  of  him,  and  eaoh  new  fitct 


tltat  comes  to  light  only  confirms  the 
opinion  which  his  contemporaries 
had  of  his  niter  want  of  prindide. 
In  writing  the  Uvea* of  Hoar  and 
Oakes,  our  author  haa  to  deal  with 
their  supposed  rivalry,  and  he  dis- 
sents from  the  unfavorable  judgment 
in  regard  to  Oakes  which  was 
pronounced  by  President  Quinoy  in 
his  History  of  Harvard  College. 
But  to  us  there  seems  litilc  doubt 
that  Quincy  was  right,  and  that 
Oakes  was  concerned  in  a  factious 
opposition  to  Hoar,  which  was  in 
large  part  inspired  by  a  wish  to  suo- 
oeed  him  In  the  presidency.  It  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  safe  to  accept  the 
statements  of  Coiton  Mather,  unless 
they  are  sustained  by  independent  . 
testimony  from  less  credulous  or  less 
prejudiciMl  witnesses ;  but  he  proba-  | 
bly  told  the  truth  when  he  attributed 
Hoar's  dilBcultics  to  the  emulation 
of  some  seeking  the  preferment." 
The  sketch  of  Increaae  Mather  doea 
fhll  jnstioe  to  his  ability;  his  indus- 
try, and  his  skill  Ijn  procuring  the 
second  charter ;  but  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  Mr.  Sibley  passes  too 
lightly  over  Mather's  course  at  the 
time  of  the  witchcraft  delusion,  and 
that  his  view  of  his  character  is  some-  .  . 
what  too  favorable.  In  spite  of  ' 
Mather's  {K>sitive  decluiatious  that 
he  agreed  in  opini<m  with  his  son  it 
is  doubtfhl  how  far  he  really  ap- 
proved the  proceedings  in  the  witch- 
craft trials ;  and  in  the  dispute  with 
Dudley,  he  does  not  appear  in  a  very 
creditable  light.  His  selection  of  i 
Phips  as  governor,  under  the  new 
Charter,  was  perhaps  as  go<5d  a  oue 
as  he  could  have  matle.  Still,  it  was 
an  unwise  choice  ;  and  it  is  not  un- 
charitable to  believe  that  Mather  was 
largely  influenced  by  the  ftet  that 
Fhipa  waa  hia  parishioner, 
beveralof  the  other  aketohea  will 
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be  read  with  scarcely  less  interest, 
and  in  nearly  all  will  be  found  many 
ne«r  facta  and  cttrioiia  oitationa^  The 
Tolome  to  not  only  a  permanent 
record,  to  wUch  every  atndent  of  oar 
early  annals  must  have  oonatant  re- 
eoorse,  bat  it  may  be  read  witb 
pleasure  even  by  those  who  have  no 
special  taste  for-  antiquariau  studies. 

0.  0.  s* 


QUESTIONS  OF  THE  DAT.» 

Dr.  John  Hall,  the  pastor  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  l*resbyterian  Church 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  is  probably 
the  ckrg^'manof  the  largest  peraonal 
influence  in  that  dty.  Wheneyer 
that  church  la  open,  whether  on  Son- 
day  or  on  a  week-day,  it  is  filled  with 
an  attentiTe  congregation  eager  to 
hear  hira.  And  quite  outside  of  that 
congregation,  and  outside  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  to  which  it  be- 
longs, his  devoted  service,  and  the 
directness  and  simplicity  of  his  work, 
liave  earned  the  respect  and  regard 
which  they  ao  well  deserve. 

Such  peraonal  qualities  arrest  at- 
tention for  the  little  book  which  we 
have  named,  just  now  published*  Dr. 
Hall  has  found,  what  so  many  clergy- 
men find,  that  the  freer  circumstances 
of  what  is  called  Bible  class" 
give  him  opportunities  for  moie  fa- 
miliar discussion  of  some  topics  than 
is  possible  with  a  large  cougregation 
never  twice  the  same.  The  last  win- 
ter he  directed  the  attention  of  his 
^  Ladies^  Bible  Class  "  to  twenty-five 
eubjeota,  which  he  calla,  fairly  enoughf 

Questions  of  the  Day,**  and  he  has 
now  published  the  papers,  or  studies, 
which  for  this  class  he  thus  prepared. 

Of  the  subjects  which  belong  to 
our  day  rather  than  to  any  other  day, 
or  which  were  specially  suggested 

*  QoMtlooa  of  Uie  Day.  By  Uw  llew.  John  Hall, 
Pb0.  XwmYmki  IMA  vAMmA, 


b}'  current  events,  there  are  not 
many.  "  Is  the  Human  Race  one? " 
**Should  wePray?"  "What  is  an 
Apostolic  Church?"  "IsChristianity 
to  be  Uodemiaed?"  **  What  ia  the 
Value  of  the  Fathers  ?  "  "  How  nmch 
Ritual  is  there  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment?" "Is  Spiritualism  in  the 
Bible  ?  "  "  What  lin  ve  the  OM  Cath- 
olics to  do?"  —  are  those  which  may 
be  regarded  as  calle{i  out  specially 
by  some  recent  books  and  recent 
discussions.  The  other  questions 
are  questions  of  this  day  and  of  all 
days.  But  in  the  treatment  of  many 
of  them,  it  ia  evident  that  Dr.  HaU 
had  reference  to  some  recent  book*  or 
discussion  which  had  lately  occupied 
his  attention. 

"We  have  no  doubt  that  the  book 
will  have  much  value  for  the  class 
for  whom  it  was  prepared,  —  as  a 
memorial  of  meetings  which  have 
been  moat  Interealing,  with  one 
whom  they  must  ddight  to  meet. 
And  we  muat  aay  that  it  aeems  to  na 
a  remarkable  monument  of  the  win- 
ter's work  of  a  man,  who  must  have 
had  a  thousand  other  things  to  do, 
while  he  was  preparing  those  twent}'- 
five  lectures,  on  subjects  world- 
wide apart  from  each  other.  He 
approaches  each  of  them  without 
shrinking  and  without  boasting,  con- 
fident that  the  Uoly  Spirit  will  carry 
him  through.  He  is  sure  he  is  in  the 
right,  and  ao  he  boldly  defiea  hia 
adversary. 

Still  it  is  a  pity  that  the  book  was 
published.  Outside  the  circle  which 
heard  it,  it  must  be  that  such  work 
will  seem  to  the  prudent  and  careful 
student  hasty  and  unsatisfactory. 
There  may  be  reasons  for  reading  to 
a  class  of  ladiea  a  paper  which  atatea 
the  argument  on  both  sidea  aa  to  the 
unily  of  the  human  race,  and  aolvea 
the  question  in  a  space  so  compact 
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that  we  could  cop}'  it  in  three  of  these  is  a  conclusion.    Wlien  any  preacher 

pages.    But  there  is  no  reason  for  ventures,  even  in  pleasantr}-,  on  such 

pablishiug  such  a  paper  more  widely,  a  statement  as  this :   ^*  We  have  no 

It  hardly  answm,  in  the  freedom  of  objection  to  '  ritnal,'  provided  it  be 

the  elass-TOom,  to  dispose  of  ench  of  the  right  kind,"-* he  ineriteUy 

names  as  Buchner^s,  in  this  diseos-  ehaUenges  the  hearer,  and  Taiees 

sion,  by  snoh  a  statement  as  this:  the  saspicion  that  he  is  going  again 

**jQdging  of  those  (in  sympathy  with  to  bring  in  his  own  assertion  an  to 

Darwin)  whom  we  do  not  know,  soflh  tmth,  in  plaoe  of  some  illnstnUon 

as  Buchner,  by  those  whom  we  do,  or  demonstration  of  it. 

SQch  as  Lubbock,  this  array  does  not  Dr.  Hall  is  a  Presbyterian.  And 

terrify  us."    It  does  not  meet  the  the  Assembly's  Catechism  is  to  him  as 

case  at  all  to  print  such  a  boast,  the  voice  of  God.    He  really  almost 

When  lie  adds  that  the  Duke  of  Ar-  scorns  himself  for  reading  even  the 

gyle,  Dr.  Bachman  of  Charleston,  Duke  of  Arg3'le,  and  Dr.  Bachman 

and  31.  Flourens  of  the  Jardin  des  of  Charleston,  when  he  had  in  his 

Plantes,  "  may  be  weiLjliod  against"  memor}'  the  Shorter  Catechism.  It 

Darwin, Wallace,  Iluxloy,  Lyell,Vogt,  seems,  it  is  true,  that  there  is  one 

Lubbock,  Buchner,  Rolle,  and  Hackel,  verbal  inaccurac}' in  the  Confession 

—  having  confessed  that  there  are  of  Faith,  which  would  have  been 

some  of  these  whom  he  does  not  saved  if  the  Assembly  at  Westmin- 

know, — the  judicious  grieve.  *^  They  ster  had  properly  weighed  the  diflbi^ 

may  be  weiglied," — so  was  Belshas-  enoe  between  hara  and  ha$ahi  in  the 

car  weighed.  Bnt  they  too  may  be  Hebrew  accoonts  of  the  Creation, 

fbond  wanting.  Bnt,  as  Dr.  Hall  implies,  it  is  hardly 

The  great  danger  of  the  polpit,  ae  worth  while  to  call  a  Pan-FTesliyte- 

all  preachers  know,  is  that  no  one  is  rian  synod  to  wipe  out  so  little  a 

going  to  reply.    The  reason  why  spot  fVom  so  brilliant  a  son.   For  the 

rhetoric  so  often  takes  the  place  of  rest,  he  knows  how  to  manage  the 

logic  there,  and  assertion  of  proof,  confession  so  as  to  make  it  a  little 

m&y  be  found  in  this  absence  of  im-  more  tractable.    It  seems  that  when 

mediate  rejoinder.    This  little  book  it  says  we  are  totally  depraved  and 

is  vitiated  all  the  way  through  by  incompetent  to  good,  it  does  not  mean 

what  laymen  call  the  pulpit  habits  people  who  have  been  under  Chriij- 

bred  in  one-sided  statement.    Often  tian  influences  of  any  sort,  it  only 

and  often  is  it  the  business  of  the  means  that  the  average  savage  is  in 

preacher  to  state  the  result  he  has  that  condition  ;  it  seems,  and  this  we 

come  at,  —  even  where  he  does  not  are  very  glad  to  find,  "  that  the  literal 

prove  it.  Thos  it  would  be  prepoe-  view  of  interpretalfoii''  of  Scriptore 

teroQS  to  bring  belbre  a  general  an*  cannot  be  deflmded ;  that  the  mil* 

dienoe  an  argument  as  to  the  meaning  lennium  win  not  be  a  new  form  of  the 

of  a  Hebrew  or  Greek  sentence.  The  kingdom  of  grace,  but  its  estabUsh- 

preadier  has  an  entire  right  to  say  s  ment  on  the  minds  of  men  as  gener- 

So  for  as  you  trust  me,  tUs  means  ally  as  ever  tfaesway  of  evil  has  been 

thus  and  so,"  —  to  offer  his  statement,  felt;  that  Christ  w^ill  reign,  not  in 

bare  and  simple,  with  no  proof  around  bodily  form,  but  by  his  word  and 

it.   But  woe  to  the  preacher  who  spirit."  Nay,  we  confess  that  we  are 

comes  to  think  that  that  statement  surprised  to  read,  that  the  Christian 
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sacraments  themselves,  in  compaii- 
son  with  the  sacraments  of  the  Old 
Testament,  "  perpetuate  what  was  so 
distinctive  a  feature  to  Jewish  believ- 
ers;  as  a  lower  ridge  of  hills  repre- 
seDto  the  distant  mountain  range  of 
which  it  is  a  part,  and  condnota  grad- 
aally  to  the  fertile  TaUeys  hekyw." 
Thia  anggestioii,  that  Christianity  Is 
a  sort  of  transition  hetween  Judaism 
and  something  rich  and  ftrtile  in  the 
fbtnre,  sounds  more  like  Mr.  Froth- 
ingham  than  like  old-fashioned  Prea* 
byterianism.  But  that  we  believe  to 
be  only  a  piece  of  the  careless  rhetoric 
of  a  speaker  who  did  not  expect  to 
be  replied  to.  On  the  whole,  the 
general  reader  of  this  book  will  be 
simply  amazed  that  scholarly  men  and 
men  of  sound  intelligence  are  still 
satisfied  with  treatment  so  superficial 
of  the  greatest  questions  which  can 
occupy  mankind. 


WOMAN  IN  AMERICAN  SOCIETY. 

These  papers  upon  "  the  succes- 
sive phases  of  woman's  life,"  as  their 
author  terms  them,  have  already  been 
favoraJ)ly  received,  as  published  in 
the  "  Boston  Journal."*  They  con- 
tain many  sensible  suggestions,  snd 
present  a  not  insoomrate  picture  of 
tbe  experience  of  an  American  wo- 
man, as  nearly  as  it  can  be  presented 
in  the  abstract.  We  could  wish  that 
Ifrs.  Woolson,  the  author,  might  have 
ventured  to  give  tiiese  hints  in  clearer 
and  less  omamsntal  language ;  but 
apparently  the  neces^ty  of  making 
a  series  of  brilliant  new8p^)er  arti- 
cles has  led  her  into  an  exaggerated 
style  which  we  must  needs  qualify  by 
the  word  "  smart."  It  is  possible 
that  this  may  attract  a  certain  class 

>  Woman  !n  American  Society.  By  Abba  Ooold 
Woolaon.  Boaton :  iiol>erU  BroUwra.  Iflmo. 
CMh.  flJO. 


of  readers,  perhaps  the  very  ones 
whom  it  is  an  object  to  influence. 
Still  it  is  a  pity  that  in  discussing  an 
important  subject,  a  little  taste  for 
satire,  or  a  fVee  use  of  almost  slang 
wmrda,  should  take  away  the  force 
of  what  might  be  a  strong  dose  <xf 
advice.  Again:  we  are  sorry  to 
see  that  Mrs.  Woolson  has  taken 
up  a  fbrm  of  argument  originally 
b^gan  by  men,  and  whidi  we  have 
been  surprised  to  see  even  "  strong- 
minded"  women  fall  into.  She  di- 
rectly condMes  that  men  —  is  it 
because  they  are  men?  ^  have 
reached  i2erfection  in  convenience 
and  suitableness  of  dress.  This  is 
a  very  un-strong-miiided,  womanlike 
concession.  "  His  apparel  is  a  most 
sensible  adaptation  to  the  neeils  of 
his  life  ; "  "  it  is  composed  of  a  few 
pieces  that  are  easily  adjusted,  while 
their  weight  is  made  to  depend  en- 
tirely fV'om  the  shoulders,"  our  author 
says.  These  assertions  have  beoome 
"SO  usual  a  part  of  treatises  on  health 
and  dress,  that  they  have  beoome  re- 
garded as  aadoms;  and,  originally 
uttered  by  men,  are  rq»ested  oonveiH 
tionally  by  even  progressive  women. 
Is  there  truth  In  them  ?  Look  at  a 
woman's  sloping  shoulders,  and  the 
contrast  of  her  shape  with  that  of  a 
man  !  It  was  natural  for  a  man,  who 
found  no  difliculty  in  holding  his 
**  suspenders"  upon  his  shoulders,  to 
enunciate  the  idea,  tliat  the  burden 
must  necessarily  be  carried  from  the 
shoulder  by  both  man  ancl  woman. 
We  should  have  supposed  that  a  wcy- 
man,  writing  upon  the  subject,  would 
mention  the  ditflculty  experienced  by 
every  woman,  in  keeping  straps  "  cr 
"braces"  upon  her  shoulder,  adifB- 
oulty,  in  some  cases,  amounting  to 
impossibility, — while,  on  the  other 
hand,  nature  has  evidently  fitted  her 
hips  to  bear  her  burden.  Of  ooiirse 
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an  J*  number  of  treatises  or  tirades  skirts.  Mrs.  Woolsou  does  not  make 
against  au  overburden  cither  upon  tliis  mistake ;  she  mokes  some  very 
the  hips  or  the  shoulders  oaimot  be  sensible  remsrlis  upon  sewing.  We 
out  of  place.  wish  she  had  worked  oat  more 

Again,  is  it  tme  that  a  man's  ap-  clearly  her  chapter  npon  Aooom* 
parel  is  *^  a  most  sensible  adaptation  plishments/'  by  explaining  that  the 
to  the  needs  of  his  life"  ?  Porhaps  so,  mistake  is  made  when  these  are  not 
to  certain  needs.  But  suppose  a  man  *' accomplishments,"  —  something 
and  woman  about  to  walk  through  a  "  accomplished,"  —  but  when  time 
swamp:  the  man  must  stop  to  tuck  is  frittered  away  in  beginniiii^  some 
his  trousers  into  his  boots,  while  the  study  that  is  never  completed.  If 
woman,  with  shortened  dress  and  our  girls  were  "  accomplished,"  — 
thick  boots,  lightly  precedes  him.  finished, — that  is,  to  some  practical 
The  monotonous  gray  or  black  dress  and  reasonable  extent,— in  water- 
may  be  convenient,  because  it  can  be  color  painting,  Ibr  instance,  their 
worn  day  after  day ;  but  is  it  any  eagerness  for  occupation,  both  sum- 
cleaner?  It  may  not  show  dirt,  but  mer  and  winter,  would  find  one  more 
the  dirt  is  there.  Is  not  that  a  neater  respectable  vent.  We  would  like  to 
dress  that  requires  washing  at  least  saysoraething  more  for  worsted-work, 
once  a  month,  because  it  does  show  which  Mrs.  Woolson  inclines  to  dis- 
dirt?  miss  as  mere  frittering.    The  taste 

A  man  can  dress  himself  in  quick-  for  color,  that  micrht  be  gi  aiirkd  in 
er  time  than  a  woman,  because  his  mere  dress,  can  find  a  great  satisfac- 
dress  is  composed  of  fewer  pieces,  tioo  in  the  disposing  of  gay  Berlin 
It  is  surely  an  advantage  not  to  be  wools,  and  this  work,  on  canvas,  and 
obliged  to  cumber  one^s  mind  with  with  a  needle  that  can  be  threaded 
the  various  details  of  a  woman's  almost  without  sight,  may  be  lets 
wardrobe.  But  in  our  hard-pressed  toying  to  the  eyes  than  many  other 
and  exhausting  life,  is  the  utilization  occupations,  while  it  can  be  carried 
of  time  the  great  thing  to  be  do-  on  in  the  midst  of  an  interesting  con- 
manded?  On  Ihe  other  lianil,  beauty  versatir)n,  or  will  soothe  the  mind  in 
or  elegance  of  dress  or  appearance  is  lonely  hours  when  other  occupation 
one  of  the  first  necessities  for  man  or  is  not  at  hand,  or  when  the  brain 
for  woman.  The  truth  is,  men  are  demands  rest  from  study  or  real 
in  general  so  badly  dressed  in  Amer^  work, 
ica,  that  most  persons  do  not  know 
that  they  could  be  dressed-  better. 
The  diillBrent  views  with  regard  to 

« the  waste  of  time  *'  that  are  taken  DDHTRI  BOUDDiB.' 

by  different  minds  are  singular. 

There  are  moralists  of  the  present  AVe  are  glad  to  see  that,  af\er  three 
day  who  regret  that  our  women  are  "^^^^^^  ^  which  we 

not  taught  to  sew  and  stitch  like  attenUon  long  ago,  has  foui^ 

their  grandmothers.   As  though  it  *  It  is  a  idty  the  wc* 

were  any  more  virtuous  for  a  mother  ^ 

to  sit  and  stitch  wristbands  for  her      >DlmltH  Iloadlne.  BylvmnTurg^nlefC  (Lei*. 

sonsT  shirto,  than  it  is  for  her  to  spend  y°  "^^"^  ^""^''-^  S'-'fL"         "  fZ7 

*^         0*7."  N«w  YoAi  Holt  *  WUUaoM.  lioM.  Cloth. 


hoars  over  ruffles  for  her  danghteraT  J|ui. 
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fFlgurcs  1  to  7  Inclanlve  Indicate  doflTec  of  dlffl- 
flohy ;  €.g.l  wry  Muy,  7  vtry  diAenlU  C^ul« 
(▲toG)t]wkqr*  BbmU  totUw  wltkwl  bWMtoM, 
fh*  nag*  Ibr  tfM  folM.] 

6.  D.  BuBSELL  ft  C!6^  126  Tremont 
Street 

^^oUaHon  d  la  PoOoa.  4. 

C.  E^ere  .40 

Quite  bright  and  graoefiii.  More- 
ment  dUegreUOy  with  a  short  in- 
trodaotioa  aindainU  qtuui  tvcito- 
Uvo,  followed  by  a  brilliant  cadenza. 
Rhythm  excellent.  If  played  in  strict 
time  would  be  a  ikTorite  polka ;  the 
tempo  given,  however,  is  marked  no- 
boto,  admitting  as  man}*  interpreta- 
tions and  as  much  irregularity  as 
one's  musical  conscience  will  allow. 
The  Hocond  theme,  poco  piu  lento,  is 
in  A**  hut  returns  prettily  into  the 
original  ke}'  and  theme  with  which 
the  piece  closes.  Not  difficult  and 
quite  sure  to  please.  lb  is  No.  26  in 
the  third  series  of  choice  selections 
for  the  piano. 

The  CychM.  4.  B\  E.  JuUian 

Gray  60 

A  brilliant  Tarantelle.  There  is 
alwa3'8  a  certain  fascination  in  this 
never-ending  dance  movement.  Ev- 
ery author  of  light  music  sooner  or 
later  tries  his  hand  at  it.  After  all, 
the  test  of  snoeess  is  in  the  player 
quite  as  much  as  the  oomposer,  who 
can  only  indicate  that  which  the  fin- 
gers must  adeqnatelj  translate,  to 
make  the  Tarantelle  intelligible  to 
the  hearer.  The  key  changes  twice, 
and  the  composition  ends  in  E\ 


Flayed  smoothly,  with  clear,  deia 
accent,  woold  be  pleasing. 
Bt^of Ottawa.  8.  F.  J.S.  < 

Enight  11.00 

CMcp  BriUoHis.  Composed  expms- 
ly  fbr  the  Ottawa  Ladies^  Academy, 
and  dedicated  to  Fkof.  E.  J.  Botkr. 
Mr.  Knight  is  a  popular  anthor,  and 
doabileas  has  added  tcphis  pqpiilaiitf 
among  the  Ottawa  bailee  by  tiie  eom> 
pliment  implied.  There  are  no  diffi- 
culties to  frighten  any  young  belle 
who  is  a  mnsical  aspirant,  although 
the  tempo  is  allegro  briUante.  The 
Trio  is  in  B^,  followed  by  the  origi- 
nal theme  in  F,  closing  with  f,  ac- 
celerando furiosol  The  wa}',  we  be- 
lieve, with  galops. 

Vocal. 

A  Message  from  the  Deep.  4. 
E^  (B'^toF).  Berger.  .  .50 
No.  7  in  the  series  of  Mr.  M.  W. 
Whitney's  sonprs,  with  photograph  of 
Mr.  Whitney  on  title-page.  Poetry 
bv  R.  Buchanan.  As  a  ponii  '^nlv, 
the  music  is  not  difficult ;  the  accom- 
paniment, however,  comes  under  the 
head  of  descriptive  music,  and  needs 
careful  practice  as  well  as  skill  to 
prove  properly  effective.  Ever}'  ad- 
mhrer  of  Mr.  Whitney,  if  he  have 
also  a  goodbassToice,  or  even  a 
deep  baritone,  ahoold  ^in^AMemsi 
from  die  Deep.  Horement,  aX^'cgrdttN 
dosing  with  an  Adagio^  aa :  — 

"  TtekMOorte  doooMd  drill,  •  DswBofU^' 

Engulfed  by  the  raging  sea, 
Our  forcmovt  goo«  la  the  blackening  ni^t, 
AaA  tlwbrMteft  on  oar  totu** 
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She  Church  Welcome.  W.  0. 
Perkins.  Per  doz.  .  .  S13.50 
Mr.  Perkins  is  well  known  as  a 
successful  and  popular  writer  of 
school  and  church  musio ;  not  a  the- 
orist or  oonpiler  mmStj^  hat  a  pnM»- 
ticAl  teacher  as  well  as  composer, 
sod  eflScient  condoctor.  A  new  work 
ftom  his  pen  needs  no  introdnction ; 
its  annonncement  secmes  its  wel- 
come. 

0.  DcrsoM  &  Ck>.,  277  Washington 
Street. 

Waltz.  4.  C.  Ernst  Perabo  .  .40 
This  composition  is  marked  Opus 
4.  We  have  had  occasion  to  notice 
ptevioos  nnmbers,  by  one  of  onr 
ftTorite  pianists,  bnt  must  confess  a 
marked  preference  for  Mr.  Perabo's 
transcriptions  abore  his  original  com* 
positions*  The  want  of  smoothness 
and  a  certain  deficiency  in  melody 
srs  especially  ai^arent  in  this  waits. 

Mardus  TViompftols.       4.  Ter- 
esa Careno  .40 

The  anther's  name  recalls  the  tal- 
ented cfiild  who  made  her  debnt  in 
tlie  musical  world  so  few  years  ago, 
and  again,  not  nnder  the  most  favora- 
ble circumstances,  delighted  those 
who  listened  to  her  last  year,  when 
we  believe  this  march  was  rriven  for 
an  encore.  It  is  cfTective  and  well 
put  upon  the  piano.  Those  who  are 
frightened  at  accidentals  and  look 
,  with  awe  on  any  piece  with  more 
than  four  flats,  will  be  in  despair  at 
finding  six  just  when  they  flatter 
themselves  the  worst  is  over.  The 
difllcQlty  is  more  apparent  than  real, 
however,  for  it  is  to  the  eye  rather 
than  the  fingers. 

OlUtering  Spray.    3.    C.  Ed- 

ouard  Dorn  75 

A  caprice  vfoooe.    Graceliil  and 

not  difBcolt.  Melody  carried  in  ac- 


cented triplets.  A  brief  intermezzo 
in  G,  marked  un  poco  meno  mosso 

con  espressi'one. 

The  Watchman's  Song.    3.  E\ 
A.  Jungman.     .....  .40 

NdclUliche  Bunde  der  ScJiaanmche. 
Movement  andante,  with  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  this  most  proliflc 
anthor. 

JSounds  from  the  Allegliany.  G. 
2.    G.  A.  Weber  40 

Ivy  Leavpft,    2.    Franz  Behr   .  .65 
A  series  of  six  easy  pieces.  Each 
number  separate  .20.   No.  1  includes 

Morgengruss  and  Irrlichter. 

She  Wore  a  Wreath  of  Roses. 
E*    3.    Brinley  Richards    .  .40 
A  transcription  of  the  well-known 

song.    Quite  simple,  the  air  well 

preserv  ed  throughout. 

Vocal. 

Tarry  with  me,  0  my  Saviour,  G. 
8.    L.  O.  Emerson     .    ,    ,  .30 
Quartette  with  solos  for  Soprano, 

Alto  and  Bass. 

In  Holy  Devotion,  B.  4.  Jas.  £. 

Deems  40 

Quartette  arran<red  from  Bellini. 
Movement  larglietto.  Accompani- 
ment rather  dilficult,  and  better 
adapted  for  piano  than  for  the  organ. 

Unspolcen.    F.    2.    (C  to  D.) 
Alft-ed  Scott  Gatty     ...  .30 
A  very  simple  ballad  b}'  the  author 

of  the  favorije  song,  0  fair  doye,  0 

fond  dove. 

Orpheus  with  hi-t  Lute.  W*.  4. 
(EMoB^)  Arthur  S.Sullivan  .10 
SVurds  from  Shakespeare's  Henry 
VIII.  Mr.  Sullivan  could  not  write 
anything  unmusical.  But  to  give 
even  an  approximate  eflbot  to  this 
charming  song  requires  a  voice  of 
good  range,  as  well  as  of  great  flex- 
ibility and  sweetness ;  even  then,  un- ' 
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leM  the  acoompuument  were  as  well 
played  as  it  is  written,  the  result 
would  be  unsatisfactory.  Well  reit- 
dered,  would  be  a  fine  concert  song 
as  well  as  extremely  agreeable  for 
the  drawing-room. 

When  (he   Night  has  Closed 
Around  Ue»    B\    9.  Jas. 

D.  Kinsle}'  30 

The  young  author  is  winning  pop- 
ularity and  a  name  to  be  proud  of 
in  musical  circles.  Tliere  is  a  cer- 
tain grace  and  sweetness  in  all  the 
Boiigs  he  has  written,  whidh  renders 
them  deservedly  favorites. 

Radiant  Aida.    B^    4.   (E  to 

B^)    Verdi  40 

Tenor  Bomanza,  firom  the  opera 
of  Aida,  trlmslated  and  adapted 
Theo.  T.  Barker,  formerly  well  known 
in  Boston,  as  teacher  and  composer, 
as  well  as  mosic  dealer.  Beqoires  a 
high  tenor. 

Eer  Image  BamUe  Me  SHU.  8. 
A^(E*to£^).  Lynette    •  .80 

Oniff  a  Tear  Ag'».  C.  2.  (G 
toD.)    Lynette    ....  80 
Two  ballads,  by  an  author  who 

chooses  a  nom  de  plume.  The  first 
decidedly  the  better  of  the  two,  and 
rather  more  difficult. 

/«  the  nrnrc.    A\   4.    (E*  tO 
F.)    Fr.  Curschmnn   ...  .80 
A  most  charming  Scldajlied,  for 
tenor  or  soprano.  German  and  Eng- 
lish words ;  the  latter  by  L.  C  Elson. 


Aooompanimont  txooedinglygraceM. 
and  musioal.    The  air  smooth  and 
melodious,  with  a  dreamy,  drowsy 

sweetness  of  its  own. 

**  Onnh  dm  flttrtoradMi  Hatot 
Mwaimen  gold  *m  BiMMMa, 
Uad  nuBMB  sum  SflhloBUMr  dldi  tte." 

Thinking  of  Thee,  B.  4.      to  G.) 

Blumenthal  80 

A  tender  love  song.  Words  by 
Augusta  Webster,  Aill  of  warmth  and 
color  ;  the  melody  is  suited  to  thora ; 
accompainment  more  ditlicult  tljaD 
the  air.  Sung  with  expression  and 
taste  would  be  very  pleasing.  Tempo 
Adagio  Soatenuio. 

Annie  Dear,    D.    2.    (C.  to  G.) 

Franz  Abt  30 

Less  mosieal  than  many  of  AbtTs 
songs.  The  ohanges  in  the  melody 
are  abrupt  and  not  always  pleasing. 

Beside  the  Oardm  Gaie,  F.  2.  (C 
to  £.) 

A.  Bosen  85 

A  simple  pretty  ballad  in  6-8  time, 
ending  hapi)i1y  without  any  tearflil 
wail  or  tattered  passion. 


uc  he  found  her  ^ 
Became  aguln, 

Where  she  promlMd  tlM  waU  ^nti, 

ne»ldo  the  garden  gal«. 

Luck)'  fellow !  Fair  maidens  have 
been  known  to  break  such  vows ! 

I'm  Always  Happy  amd  Oay,  G.  8* 

(C.  to  E.) 

E  Christie  40 

>Vords  by  George  Cooper.  Music 
simple. 


[Note  TO  NfcsiCAU  People. —  Any  piece  of  raunlp  nam.  d  In  tlio  above  MubIc  Rerlew  wlUb* 
to  Mijr  addraw,  Atm  of  poaUge  both  tooyfi  oa  rooolpt  of  \h»  reUU  prion  M  lM»  oiBc«,J 
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A  MONTH  ago  we  were  at  liberty  to  discuss  in  these  introductory 
]iairos  the  fundamental  questions  of  republican  govenmient;  but 
belbrc  tlie  first  day  of  October  came,  the  whole  social  system  of  the 
country  felt  a  shock,  which  some  men  call  a  disease,  and  some  a 
derangement,  some  an  explosion,  and  some  a  collapse  *,  —  a  shock 
so  formidable,  that  to  continue  the  discussion  of  original  principles 
in  goTwnment  would  seem  now  out  of  place,  and  even  hard-hearted. 

To  compare  great  tliinirs  with  those  which  seem  small, as  we  look 
back  upon  them,  this  whole  country  learned,  in  one  short  week,  how 
useful  is  money,  and  how  easily  the  cumi  icy  takes  an  epidemic; 
precisely  as  it  learned  a  year  ago  how  all  its  horses  may  be  sick  with 
one  disease,  how  hard  it  is  for  express  companies  to  drag  their 
Avugons  by  trains  of  men,  and  how  dependent  it  is  on  brutes,  whose 
\  efforts  it  thought  it  could  command. 

We  devote  a  large  space  of  this  number  of  Old  and  New  to 
four  studies  of  the  currency  of  the  country,  from  wholly  different 
sources.  The  first,  ti  letter  from  Mr.  John  £.  Williams,  of  the 
Metropolitan  Bunk,  in  New  York,  to  the  comptroller  of  the  treas- 
ury, explains,  with  great  clearness,  the  view  of  the  man  who,  from 
his  position  at  the  centre  of  the  bank  exchanges  of  the  countiy,  has 
bad  the  widest  opportunity  to  see  the  action,  and  reaction  of  the 
demands  for  currency,  of  different  sections  of  the  country,  at  differ- 
ent seasons  of  the  year,  and  under  all  other  changes  of  circum- 
stances. Most  readers  of  these  Hues  know  that  the  Metropolitan 
Bank  is  the  1)ank  of  mutual  redemption,  established  to  serve  for  all 
the  banks  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  the  clearing-house,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  of  their  various  obligations. 

The  second  paper,  by  a  broker,  presents  in  a  new  and  ingenious 
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fonn  the  theory, — a  thousand  times  exploded,  as  we  believe, — that 
all  would  be  well  if  there  were  only  much  more  paper  money  than 
there  is  in  visible  quantity.  It  is  tiie  theory  of  sanguine  men  in  all 
eras  of  the  world.  Now,  it  is  our  place  and  our  pleasure  to  bring 
forward  in  Old  and  New  manly  statements  of  manly  veasoners  on 
such  subjects.  But  we  should  be  sorry,  at  a  moment  like  this,  to 
have  it  supposed  that  we  ao(iuiesced  in  these  views ;  that  is,  that  we 
really  thought  a  hungry  nation  would  be  better  fed  if  its  food  were 
diluted  with  a  hundred  times  as  much  water  as  it  had  before. 

We  have  submitted  Mr.  Davis's  paper  to  the  observation  of  a 
gentleman  to  whose  clear-headed  views  in  finance  this  country 
already  owes  more  than  its  younger  citizens  know.  We  sent  it  to 
Mr.  Rowland  G.  Hazard,  of  Bhode  Island,  for  his  criticism.  Mr. 
Hazard  sends  us  the  notes  upon  it  which  immediately  follow  the 
paper  itself,  and  which  suiBciently  expose  the  error  which  is  latent 
in  all  this  ingenious  essay. 

To  these  valuable  papers  we  add  a  fourth,  not  less  valuable,  by 
one  of  our  most  successful  manu&cturers,  whose  opinion  carries 
great  weight  wherever  his  name  is  known. 

Mr.  Hazard's  criticbm  has  been  fully  illustrated  at  any  moment 
by  the  calamities  which  the  people  of  the  country  have  suffered 
in  the  last  three  weeks,  from  the  derangement  of  their  currency* 
It  is  impossible  that  any  words  here  should  add  to  the  force  of  these 
illustrations. 

But  the  same  calamities  show  tiiat  it  is  necessary  to  reiterate  some 
of  the  simplest  axioms  of  trade  and  currency,  which  are  at  the  same 
time  the  simplest  axioms  of  honor  and  morals*  For  these  weeks 
past  have  shown,  if  we  did  not  know  it  before,  that  there  is  a  depth 
of  utter  flarknesB  as  to  the  simplest  laws  of  curren<^,  in  which  not 
only  speculators  sit,  but  even  some  bankers,  and  most  writers  for  the 
press.  These  axioms  will  assert  themselves  and  make  themselves 
heard  in  the  resumption  of  confidence,  whether  the  bankers  or 
the  press  attend  to  them  or  reject  them.  It  seems  to  be  a  duty, 
then,  to  state  again  a  few  of  these  axioms. 

First.  Nothing  can  be  bought  for  nothing.  It  follows,  for  in- 
instance,  that  in  itself,  a  currency  cannot  be  made  to  buy  more  than 
it  is  worth,  by  any  agreements,  laws,  or  edicts.  The  greenbacks" 
and  ** national"  bilk  now  in  circulation  make  the  currency  of  ilus 
country.   Its  value  is  a  fixed  value,  resulting  — 

l.st,  in  part  from  the  fact  that  the  government  takes  it  in  pay- 
ment of  taxes. 

2d,  in  part  from  the  fact  that  the  government  })r(mUe$  to  re« 
deem  it  at  some  undefined  time. 
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dd,  ia  part  from  the  fiict  that  we  must  have  a  otirreney,  and  that 
this  is  the  cmrency  now. 

These  three  facts  give  to  our  currency  its  valne.  They  all  rest 
upon  the  sino^le  fact  that  specie  can  in  some  way,  and  at  some  time, 
Ive  obtained  for  them.  There  are  about  I;]')!), 000, 000  of  greenbacks, 
if  we  take  the  value  named  on  them.  There  are  $31 7,800,000  of  them, 
if  we  measure  it  by  their  value  in  gold,  any  day  when  gold  is  selling  at 
112.  This  value  of  the  "greenbacks  "  is  a  fixed  fact,  which  can- 
not be  changed  by  any  agreement.  Suppose  that,  in  answer  to  any 
pressure,  —  for  what  is  called  a  "buffer,*'  —  to  ease  things  olf,  the 
President  poured  in  upon  it  a  flow  of  other  gi:eenbacks.  The  value 
of  the  whole  as  currency  would  l)e  the  same.  It  would  represent 
(suppose)  $400,000,000  on  its  face ;  but  it  would  still  represent 
the  $317,800,000  which  it  represents  to-day,  if  we  measured  it  in 
'  gold.  If  wc  measured  it  in  iron,  it  would  represent  the  same  num- 
ber of  pigs  of  iron  it  represents  to-day :  we  should  change  only  its 
denomination,  but  not  its  integral  value.  That  ia  something  we 
cannot  change,  unless  by  some  such  act  as  should  change  the  con- 
ditions €i  its  issue,  as  if  we  said  it  should  no  longer  be  receired 
for  taxes.  The  purchasing  power  of  the  whole  is  the  same.  The 
purchasing  power  of  each  piece  is  less,  in  the  proportion  of  35Q  to 
400.  The  whole  has  been  diluted,— watered,**  as  the  elegant 
phrase  of  the  exchange  has  it, — and  pieces  of  paper  numbered 
up  (say)  to  $400,000,000  take  the  place  of  pieces  of  paper  numbered 
up  to  $3 ij. 3, 000, 000.  But,  as  Mr.  Hazard  has  said,  you  do  not 
increase  the  currency  by  doing  this;  you  only  increase  the  denom- 
iuution. 

The  President  and  Secretary  seem  to  understand  this.  At  all 
events  they  understand,  or  seem  to,  at  the  moment  when  these 
words  are  wi-itten,  that  they  have  no  more  right  to  reissue  a  certain 
$44,000,000  of  greenbacks,  more  or  less,  which  are,  it  seems,  hy 
misfortune  in  thp  treasury,  than  they  have  to  reissue  any  other  old 
))ouds  of  the  United  States,  which  have  been  paid  and  returned  to 
the  treasury.  Wlien  the  "greenback"  currency  was  created,  the 
law  provided  that,  by  way  of  reducing  it  to  the  exact  amount  which 
might  prove  necessary  for  the  currency,  a  certain  siun  should  at  tiie 
end  of  every  month  be  regularly  "retired"  into  the  treasury. 
When  forty46ur  millions,  or  thereabouts,  had  been  thus  "  retired," 
this  process  was  stopped  by  Congress.  But,  by  some  great  misfor- 
tone,  the  bills  were  not  burned  at  the  moment  as  they  should  have 
been.  They  exist  as  entities  to-day.  Five  millions  of  them  were 
once  let  loose  on  some  supposed  exigency  in  the  market. 

And  now,  people  irbo  see  the  stringency,  and  are  looking  for 
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some  alleviation,  wbicli,  like  a  spring  "  fresh,""  may  take  our  stranded 
canal  boats  along  to  deep  water,  arc  begging  the  President  to  let 
loose  these  "reserves,"  as  thev  are  called.  But  General  Grant 
never  vet  counted  men  who  had  l>een  mustered  out  of  service  among 
his  "  reserves  "  for  action.  And  he  does  uot  want  to  couut  bank- 
bills  which  have  been  mustered  out. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  process  would  onh^  make  money  easy  by 
doinjj  somcthin^r  towards  makiuf^  it  worthless. 

As  matter  of  technical  law,  the  President  might  just  as  mcII 
reissue  any  of  the  old  continental  currency  which  he  could  find  in 
the  government  museums. 

As  matter  of  fact,  aj)art  from  a  few  days'  ease  in  the  money  mar- 
ket, he  would  find  that  he  had  violated  law  and  done  no  good  by 
the  violation, 

A  second  axiom  is,  that  people  who  do  nothing  earn  nothing. 

But,  unt\»rtunatcly,  the  country  has  half  educated  many  men  and 
some  women  who  are  trying  to  earn  bread  and  butter,  and  even  higher 
forms  of  nourishment,  up  to  pat6  de  foie  gras  and  Tokay,  without 
doing  anything.  K  they  could  not  read  nor  write  nor  swear  well,  you 
would  call  them  "shysters,"  or  "swindlers";  as  it  is,  they  take  to 
stocj?  gambling.  Having  nothing  to  sell,  they  sell  nothing.  But 
thinking  that  it  is  possible  that,  if  things  work  well,  they  may, 
perhaps,  have  some  shares  of  Erie  to  sell  thirty  days  hence,  they 
make  bargains  to  deliver  it  then.  If  their  "  little  game  "  succeeds, 
they  win ;  if  it  fails,  they  lose  all  the  reputation  they  had  when 
they  began,  which  is  nothing. 

It  happens  that  the  derangement  of  our  currency  first  appeared  in 
Wall  Street,  where  some  of  these  people  do  not  object  to  sell  their 
own  honor,  if  only  they  can  depress  the  market  for  stocks  by  selling 
it,  so  that  their  partners  can  bay  to  advantage.  Because  the  de-* 
rahgement  appeared  there,  there  is  just  now  a  natural  indignation 
against  "time  bargains"  in  stocks,  which  is  very  wojl  founded.  But 
why  is  it  worse  to  make  time  bargains  for  stocks  than  for  cotton  oi 
com  or  any  other  article  ?  Let  us  be  just  while  we  are  severe.  It 
is  the  universal  public  sentiment  which  encourages  all  these  fonna 
of  gambling.  It  is  the  praise  and  worship  which  surrounds  the  suc- 
cess of  the  gambler,  whether  in  com,  in  gold,  or  in  stocks,  which 
giyes  that  gambler  his  place.  And  the  commnnily,  rather  than  the 
individual,  is  the  criminal  to  be  reformed. 

The  position  of  these  gamblers  in  stocks  ia  not  for  a  moment  to 
be  compared  with  that  of  the  hard-working  people  to  whom  a  man 
intrusts  stocks  when  he  has  them  to  sell,  and  who  sell  these  stocks 
to  people  who  want  to  buy.   Their  profession  is  just  as  necesaaiy  as 
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is  that  of  the  butbher  who  buys  oxea  and  sells  beef.  Bat  the 
position  of  the  buyer  and  seller  of  imagined  shares  of  stooks  which 
he  never  saw,  and  of  whose  existence  he  only  knows  by  parity  of 
reasoning,  has  no  simiUirity  with  that  of  tiiese  dealers.  He  de- 
stroys true  values,  by  introducing  elements  as  fidse  as  himself  into 
all  calcuhitions«  Now,  lies  always  fiiil. 

In  natural  vengeaiioe  against  such  people,  there  has  been  a  gen- 
eral cry  that  we  need  legisladon  against  **time  bargains  "  in  stocks. 
This  cry,  alas  t  only  shows  people's  iguorance  of  what  they  tolk 
about.  At  the  present  moment  the  statute  of  Massaohusetts  regard- 
ing such  barga  ins  18  m  these  words  s 

"Every  contract,  written  or  oral,  for  tho  sale  of  a  certiticatc  or 
other  evidence  of  debt  due  from  tlic  United  States,  or  a  separate 
State,  or  of  any  stocks,  or  anv  share  or  interest  in  the  st(»ek  of  a 
bank,  company,  city,  or  village,  incorponitcd  under  a  law  of  tho 
United  States  or  an  individual  State,  shall  be  void  unless  the  party 
contracting  to  sell  or  transfer  the  same  is,  at  the  time  of  making  the 
contract,  me  owner  or  assignee  thereof,  or  auHiorized  by  the  owner 
or  assignee  or  his  a^ent,  to  sell  or  transfer  the  certificate  or  other  . 
evidence  of  debt,  imare,  or  interest  so  contracted  for." 

The  statute  of  New  York  was  identical  with  this,  excepting  in 
verbal  expression,  until  1858.  In  that  year  this  statute  waa  re- 
pealed, and  another  substituted  confirming  the  validity  of  time  con^ 
tracts.  Our  readers  know  very  well  that  in  neither  State  has 
the  prohibition  bylaw  or  its  permission  had  any  appreciable  effect 
in  modifying  the  practice. 

Such  statutes  are,  and  always  will  be,  worthless  in  effect.  No 
such  statute  will  succeed  mitil  based  on  a  principle  of  morals. 
The  commimity  cannot  separate  dealings  in  stocks  from  dealings 
in  cotton,  in  corn,  or  in  magazines,  and  try  the  stock  vendor  by 
one  law  and  the  cotton  vendor  by  another. 

No.  Let  the  community  take  tho  tone  which  some  communities 
have  been  pure  enough,  honorable  enough,  and  chivalrous  enough 
to  take.  Let  it  show,  and  in  a  thousand  ways  it  can  show,  that  he 
who  produces,  or  in  indirect  ways  aids  the  producer,  is  the  man  of 
honor ;  that  he  who  gambles,  or  grows  rich  as  a  parasite  without 
producing,  is  a  man  disgraced :  let  the  pul)lic  show  this  at  Newport 
and  Saratoga ;  on  tho  exchange  and  in  church;  let  mothers  show 
it  as  thev  rej'ulate  the  society  of  their  children  ;  let  Ijanki'rs  show  it 
as  they  select  their  customers ;  let  ^irls  show  it  when  they  choose 
their  partners,  and  manufacturing  companies  when  they  choose  their 
directors ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  it  be  time  to  talk  loudly 
about  the  statutes  which  shall  govern  gambling; — when  we  can 
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make  tiie  same  statute  goyeni  the  stock  market,  the  faro  table,  the 
beef  market,  the  corn  market,  the  leather  market,  the  market  of 
exohange,  and  the  ladies'  £ur. 

We  have  no  space  here  to  discuss  other  tempting  questions  which 
are  suggested  in  connection  with  the  present  calamity.  This  is  cer- 
tain, that  we  are  rery  near  to  a  very  perfect  financial  system.  There  is 
some  impediment  in  the  machinery,  which  stops  it  as  completely  as 
.  a  freshet  or  an  explosion  stops  a  mill.  But  there  is  neither  freshet 
nor  explosion  on  us  now.  There  is  a  bit  of  shaving  in  the  condenser, 
perhaps,  which  no  one  has  yet  found.  Some  bright  man,  some- 
where, will  find  the  way  of  adjusting  the  machine,  as  'some  bright 
man  once  invented  the  bill  of  exchange.  After  he  has  found  it,  we 
shall  all  say  it  is  wonderfully  simple.  Most  of  us  will  say  we  had 
thought  of  it  ourselves,  but  had  never  happened  to  mention  it.  The 
only  marvel  then  will  be  that  it  was  never  put  in  practice  before. 

But  this  new  invention  will  not  consist  iu  any  dilution  of  the  cur- 
rency. And  the  third  axiom  which  may  be  named,  b  that  which 
Mr.  Hazard  illustrates,  and  in  which  Mr.  Williams  ooncurs  with 
him :  that  the  currency  of  a  nation  cannot  be  enlaiged  except  in  the 
direct  ratio  of  the  enUugement  of  its  affairs. 

We  will  resume  tlie  subject  on  tiie  last  pages  of  this  magadne, 
with  such  advantages  as  the  close  of  the  crisis  may  give  to  us. 
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MOONLIGHT. 

BY  H.  A.  BSBTOK. 

It  waf?  certainly  a  very  interesting  to  bear  the  preacher,  if  he  was  sound* 

little  difficulty.   Neither  the  Squire,  Then  Hosford,  with  just  the  ghost 

who  had  been  at  home  a  deacon  and  of  a  sneer,  echoed  the  single  word 

a  justice  of  the  peace,  nor  Hoxford,  "  sound  !"  at  which  the  Squire,  right- 

the  F^nglish  cx-collegian,  hold  either  ly  considerinLj   liimself  challenged, 

knife  or  pistol;  yet  liriar,  the  most  opened  upon  IIoxf»jrd  a  heavy  and 

accomplished  rulHun  among  the  mi-  well-directed  lire  of  texts,  to  which 

ners  at  Pitt's  Gulch,  stopped*  work,  the  collegiw  promptly  replied  with 

leaned  on  his  pick,  stared  aidmuringly  ammonition  similar  to  the  Squire's 

at  the  contestants,  and  wished  that  own.  Both  disputants  were  held  in 

uncomfortable  consequences  might  high  esteem  in  the  camp :  the  Squire 

eternally  inflict  his  immortal  part  if  bad  more  than  once  given  up  his 

it  was  n't  the  graw^-s^  fight  he  had  ever  whole  dinner  to  hungry  stragglers 

witnessed.   Men  who  ;il\v;iys  left  the  from  elsewhere,  and  at  the  risk  of 

store  or  the  bar  on  the  slightest  indi-  his  own  life  he  had  stopped  two  or 

cation  of  a  difficulty,  now  remained  ;  three  serious  flglits,  of  which  whiskey 

while  those  to  whom  a  fight  was  the  was  the  only  cause  ;  while  Hoxford, 

most  delightful  of  stimulants,  crowded  besides  possessing  generosity  and 

near  with  eager  eyes.  These  gentle-  pluck  equal  to  the  Squire's,  could 

men  did  not  understand  either  of  the  compouud  an  esoeptionablj  glorious 

disputants  when  he  spoke,  and  the  punch,  despite  the  limited  resources 

subject  of  disagreement  was  one  in  of  the  camp.  But  every  Pitt's  Gulch- 

which  they  tookno  intoest  whatever ;  iteknew,  also,  that  the  Squire  loved 

but  they  knew  a  fighting  eye  when  an  argument  as  dearly  as  he  did  gold- 

thoy  saw  it ;  and  so  excited  were  the}'  dust;  and  tiint  Iloxford,  wlio  had 

that  raanv  large  bets  would  have  been  been  a  wran<i:k'r  at  the  University 

made,  had  those  who  desired  to  risk  whose  name  had  been  cockneyized 

money  felt  any  confidence  in  their  and  applied  to  him,  did  not  intend 

own  ability  to  determine  when  the  that  his  talent  should  rust  so  long  as 

fight  ended,  and  who  was  winner.  he  could  find  some  one  upon  whom 

For  Hoxford  and  the  Squire  were  to  brighten  iti  All  other  disputa- 
taUdng  theology*  The  discussion  was  tlous  persons  in  camp  had  been  suo- 
provoked,  innocently  enough,  by  Feel,  cessively  conquered  and  silenced  by 
the  Philadelphia  baker.  Peel  had  either  Iloxford  or  the  Squire,  so  that 
announced  his  intention  of  tr3-ing  to  all  discussions  between  these  two  gen- 
get  an  ex-preacher,  from  somewhere  tlemen  were  regarded  witli  the  atten- 
up  the  creek,  to  come  down  some  Sini-  tion  due  (to  use  the  terse  expression 
day  and  hold  service.  Farmer  Blake,  of  Briar)  to  "  tussles  for  the  Heavy- 
Doctor  Cutts,  and  Struggs,  the  bank-  jaw  Championship." 
rupt  contractor  from  the  £ast,thought  Qu  this  occasion  the  doughty  war- 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  do ;  Hox-  riors  had  fought  each  other  over  al- 
ford  said  he  would  be  glad  to  see  mosteverystrategic  point  on  the  field 
some  respect  paid  the  day ;  and  the  they  had  chosen ;  and  each  one  of 
Squire  said  he  should  mightily  like  them  had  occupied,  in  succession,  po- 
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sitions  which  they  fondly  deemeil  im- 
pregnable, but  from  which  they  were 
beaten  with  great  loss,  or  from  which 
thej  safely  retreated  only  by  the  dis- 
play of  nunrelloiia  dexterity.  Finally, 
when  the  Squire  annoonoed  bis  belief 
in  the  inflexibility  of  divine  justice, 
it  was  with  the  air  of  a  soldier  who 
was  not  only  in  his  last  ditch,  but 
who  was  fully  aware  of  the  fact,  antl 
who  fvlt  hiinst'lf  inspired  with  strength 
equal  to  that  of  a  host.  His  hat  had 
fallen  otf,  and  his  iron-gray  locks  hud 
blown  awuy  from  his  face  ;  his  strong 
*  and  decided  features  seemed  each  a 
little  sharper  in  oatline  than  ever  be- 
fore ;  his  steel-blue  eyes,  though  en- 
tirely devoid  of  ferocity,  gleamed  very 
brightly,  while  the  defiant  pose  of  his 
whole  frame,  as  he  leaned  lightl}'  on 
his  long-handled  shovel,  so  strongly 
affected  Gamboge,  the  unsuccessful 
artist,  that  the  latter  hastily  drew 
forth  a  stumpy  pencil  and  an  old 
letter,  and  scrawled  a  study  for  a 

Christian  martyr." 
I  *m  in  dead  earnest  'bout  this," 
said  the  Squire,  succeeding  himself, 
after  the  moment  or  two  of  silence 
which  had  followed  his  last  argument ; 

'cos  there 's  lots  of  men  callin'  them- 
selves ministers  of  the  Word  that  are 
goin'  'round  doin'  a  i)owerful  sight  of 
harm  bv  h>osenin'  folkses'  i<k'os  of 
rigiit  an'  wrong.  *  Straiglit  is  the  road 
an'  narrow  'a  the  way,'  says  the  Book ; 
but  to  hear  these  fellers  talk,  you'd 
think  every  trail  led  straight  up  to 
I  heaven.  Ef  this  preacher  up  the  creek 
is  that  kind,  /  don't  want  to  hear 
him,  an'  he  won't  do  the  rest  of  ye 
any  good." 

"  Aw  —  '  he  that 's  not  against  us 
is  on  our  part,' you  know,"  suggested 
Hoxford. 

"  Man  is  'gainst  us  that  goes  'round 
belittlin'  his  Maker,"  cxclain^jed  the 
Squire,  bringing  down  the  long-ban* 


died  .shovel  with  a  savage  chop,  as  if 
the  offending  doctrine  had  taken  on 
material  form,  and  lay  helpless  at  his 
feet.  "  The  world  *s  full  of  sinners, 
an'  they  oughtn't  to  be  coddled  — 
they  ought  to  be  taught  that  God  is 
Just,  an'  holy,  an'  immutable,  an'  un- 
changeable, an*  —  " 

Aw  —  loving,  and  merciful,  and 
long-sufforing,"  said  Hoxford,  com- 
ing quickly  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Siiuire,  as  that  good  man  hesitated 
while  he  racked  his  nieuiory  for  some 
more  divine  attributes  which  were  to 
his  own  taste. 

"They  don't  only  need  to  be  told 
that  sin's  wrong,^  continued  the 
Squire,  shrewdly,  regardless  of  Hox- 
fortl's  uutimel}'  aid,  but  the}'  need 
to  feel  that  they 've  insulted  the  dig- 
nity of  Ood's  law  —  that  they're  in 
awful  danger  —  that  God  is  angry 
with  the  wiekeil  every  day." 

'^Aw — and  that  '  1  will  have  mercy, 
and  not  sacrifice,'  you  know,"  said 
Hoxford,  nudging  the  Squire  sugges- 
tively with  his  elbow.  The  Squice 
dropped  his  eyes  for  a  moment,  upon 
seeing  which,  a  godless  youth  im- 
plored Peel  to  tell  him  if  the  Sijuire 
was  gi^*ing  in  ;  '*  Briar  liad  bet  three 
to  two  on  the  Squire,  an'  he'<l  like  to 
get  the  hang  of  the  dog-goned  thing." 
But  the  Squire  quickly  reassui'ed 
Briar  by  exclaiming,  — 

'  God  looks  not  upon  sin  with  the 
least  degree  of  allowance.' " 

*'Aw — keeping  mercy  for  thou* 
sands — " 

Hoxford  was  not  allowed  to  finish 
his  rejoinder,  for  some  one  interrupt- 
ed him  by  loudly  shouting—' 

"  Thar  comes  Bete  ! " 

That  a  man  is  the  noblest  work  of 
Goil.  and  that  a  nuilc  is,  despite  cer- 
tain eccentricities,  a  vexy  usefUl  ani- 
mal, are  fhlr  expressions  of  current 
opinion ;  but  even  after  allowing  all 
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ooQsideration  doe  both  beings,  a 
etnnger  at  Pitt's  Gulch  would  have 
.  been  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  a 
whole  camp  full  of  able-bodied  men 
should  become  absorbed  in  the  con- 
templation of  a  man  and  a  mnlo  de- 
scending the  trail  which  crossed  the 
hill  from  Green  Flat.  Such  was  the 
action  of  the  Pitt's  Gulchites,  how- 
ever; and  as  Pete  and  bis  animal 
approached,  the  whole  crowd  gath- 
ered at  the  fbot  of  the  trail  and  ex- 
hibited manj^  83-mptoms  of  iinxiety. 
Finally,  Topsell,  the  sailor,  who 
had  the  strongest  voice  in  camp, 
roared, — 
*^Got  him?" 

"  You  bet !  "  screamed  Pete.  The 
miners  glanced  at  each  other  with 
countenances  fhll  of  satisfaction,  not 
without  a  spice  of  indignation.  Then 
Topsell  roared,^ 

What  did  they  do  with  him?" 
Sendin'  him  back  here  — think 
it's  where  he  belongs,"  screamed 
Pete,  in  reply. 

'•P'raps  you're  goin*  in  for  mercy 
for  him?"  said  the  Scjuire,  looking 
keenly  yet  humorously  at  lloxford 
from    beneath    his    heavy  brows. 

Here's  Moonlight  a-comin'  back 
here — he  stole  Bill  Brown's  pile, 
basted  in  the  atore-door,  an'  helped 
himself;  pat  a  hole  through  a  sick 
man  when  the  poor  chap  tried  to 
aavc  his  last  liquor  (strictly  medi- 
cinal), an*  knocked  a  lame  man  off 
of  his  mule,  so 's  to  steal  the  animal. 
He's  a  prime  subject  for  jestice, 
'cordin'  to  old-fashioned  ideas,  but  I 
s'pose  yQ  think  mercy 's  the  thing  for 
him— eh?" 

The  Squhre^s  eyes,  as  well  as  all 
other  eyes  in  the  ciowd,  rested 
steadily  on  Hoxford,  and  the  wrang- 
ler seemed  so  disconcerted  that  the 
men  who  had  backed  him  hastened 
to   hedge."  Ills  countenance  haaUy 


brightened  as  he  took  advantage  of 
a  stale  saw. 

"  Aw  —  '  takes  an  exception  to . 
prove  the  rule,'  3'ou  know,"  said  ho. 
"  Just  put  me  on  the  Jury  that  tries 

him  —  " 

"  Jury  that  tries  him  !  "  echoed 
Briar,  with  an  oath  which  made  the 
Squire  shudder.  **He's  den  tried, 
he  hes.  Mebbe  yer  ken  guard  him 
till  he's  wanted;  but  that  won't  be 
long." 

The  wSquire  hastily  turned  on  Briar 
a  look  which  made  the  professor  of 
knife  and  pistol  involuntarily  retreat 
a  step  or  two. 

*' Jestice  is  had  enough  for  him," 
said  the  old  man,  earnestly.  "  No- 
body meddles  with  him  until  he  gets 
a  fidr  trial ;  if  they  do,  I  may  hev 
to  fire  my  first  shot." 

A  thousand  men  like  Briar,  ac- 
knowledged ruler  of  Pitt's  Gulch 
though  he  was,  could  not  have  col- 
lected l>ctween  them  grace  enough 
to  habilitate  an  ordinary  church  mem- 
])er  ;  but  the  rowdy  enthusiastically 
admired  the  man's  pluck,  so  he  re- 
plied, with  a  laugh  and  an  oath,  — 

"  All  right.  Squire.  You  an'  Hox- 
ford must  guard  him  till  then,  though, 
to  punish  you  for  gittin'  up  so  much 
jaw  in  camp,  an'  keepin'  men  from 
work.   lie 's  condn',  too." 

Auain  all  eves  were  turned  towards 
tlie  trail,  and  they  saw,  just  crossing 
the  hill,  a  man  walking  with  his  head 
bowed,  and  his  hands  behind  his 
back,  while  close  behind  him  were 
two  men  who  Imd  pistols  in  thehr 
hands.  The  crowd  gazed  earnestly 
and  curiously,  tbr  the  robber  had  not 
been  one  of  the  regular  denizens  of 
the  camp ;  and  although  his  fame  had 
spread  up  and  down  the  creek,  the 
only  Pitt's  Gulchites  who  had  seen 
him  were  lame  Pete,  whose  mule  he 
had  stolen,  and  old  Mills,  nhosc 
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flask  he  had  snatched.  The  prisoner  down,  as  best  salted  him;  hat  the 

did  not  seem  at  all  proad  of  his  rep-  alacrity  with  which'  the  Squire  \)to- 

atation,  for  even  the  most  industri-  diiced  a  revolyer  ftom  a  bundle  of 

ous  staring  towards  the  place  where  clothing  seemed  to  neutralize,  in  the 

his  face  should  have  been  was  re-  prisoner's  mind,  all  pleasing  impre>- 

^  arded  onls'  b}'  a  MI  view  of  the  sions  induced  by  the  Squire's  hospi- 

crown  of  iiis  hat.  talitj. 

As  the  three  men  reached  the  foo.t  The  prisoner  sat  down  on  the  floor 

of  the  trail,  and  the  crowd  stood  in  front  of  the  fire,  and  the  Squire 

dumbly  gaping,  as  is  the  manner  of  and  Hoscford  seated  themseWes  on 

men  when  each  man  present  la  wait-  dther  side  of  him.  The  prisoner 

ing  for  some  one  else  to  speak,  the  seemed  ab8ort)ed  in  contemplation 

Squire  stepped  briskly  to  the  A*ont.  of  the  .toes  of  his  boots ;  Iloxford  i 

The  Squire  never  wasted  time  in  idle  stcadil}'  watched  the  prisoner's  hands, 

staring ;  time  was  money ;  time  was  lest  he  should  attempt  to  unloose 

a  season  in  which  to  prepare  for  them  ;  but  the  Squire  intently  reg.inl- 

eternity,  and  how  shouKl  he  he  i)re-  cd  so  much  of  the  prisoner's  face  as 

pared  to  die  if  he  failed  to  use  his  was  unhidden  by  his  sloiu^lied  hat 

time  about  his  Master's  work  ?    He  and  heavy  beard.    It  seemed  a  b:ul 

elbowed  his  comrades  aside,  faced  face,  yet  one  that  might  have  been 

the  prisoner,  and  said:—  good;  bat  at  any  rate,  its  owner 

"Hain't  a  very  respectable  bizness  might  yet  be  saved,  if  he  would, 

yoa'ye  been  in,  my  fHend/*  thought  the  Sqnire.  His  physical 

The  prisoner  quickly  raised  his  life  could  not  be  saved,  of  course; 

eyes  —  veiy  keen,  expressive  eyes  the  Squire  knew  that  no  matter  how 

they  seemed  —  for  a  moment,  and  fair  a  trial  he  mii2:ht  receive,  there 

looked   iiKiiiiriiiirly  at  the  Sqnire;  was  but  one  verdict  ever  returned  in 

then  he  dropped  his  head  again,  and  such  cases.    And  the  Squire  usually 

remained  silent.  acquiesced  in  the  verdict;  for  the 

"Ef  the  Squire's  goin*  to  jaw  re-  Squire  was  a  just  man  himself,  and 

ligion,"  said  Briar,  hastily  taking  a  believed  that  Jastioe  should  be  done 

bite  fiom  a  plug  of  tobacco,    I  guess  toothers.  Bat  though  man  must  de- 

1*11  git.  I've  heerd  it  all  before,  ye  stioy  the  body,  tbere  was  no  reason 

know.  Squire,  —  no  offence  meant,  -why  the  soul  should  perish  too,  the 

You  an'  Iloxford  Ink  out  for  him ;  Squire  aigaed ;  and  whether  he  re- 

mebbe  ef  yer  take  tnrns  nr^yin'  with  garded  it  ftom  the  spiritual  or  the 

him,  he'll  be  punished  all  that's  ne-  economic  stand-point,  there  seemed 

ccssary.**  to   him   something   sadly  wasteful 

Several  other  miners  seemed  to  be  about  the  loss  of  a  soul, 

of  like  mind  with  Briar ;  and  as  the  The  prisoner  was  a  sad  thief,  but 

prisoner  neither  offered  to  ilght,  run  perhaps  the  penitent  thief  on  the 

away,  oonfoss,  or  drink,  the  whole  cross   was  no   worse.  Besides, 

crowd  soon  lost  intersst  in  him,  and  thought  the  Sqnire,  with  unfeigned 

sauntered  off,  leaving  Moonlight  in  meekness  and  prudence,  whoso 

charge  of  the  Squire  and  the  colle-  converteth  a  sinner  A-om  bis  ways 

gian.   These  two  gentlemen  escorted  shall  save  a  soul  from  death,  and 

the  prisoner  into  the  Squire'^  hut,  cover  a  multitude  of  sins  " ;  and  the 

a^d  invited  him  to  sit  down,  or  lie  Squire  was  too  firm  a  believer  in 
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human  depravily  not  to  dsel  that  he  with  a  glance  of  philosc^hio  satis- 
had  many  sins  which  were  devoid  of  flustion  at  the  extempore  handciiflli. 


"  FlridonWi"8aid  the  Squire,  giving  and  easy  at  first,  but  hurt  when  they 

the  fire  a  poke,  as  if  to  have  its  lurid  crot  old,  and  commence  to  get  a  good 

glare  suggest  the  sinner's  final  doom,  tight  grip  on  you.   D'  3  0  see  ?  —  it  *s 

'pears  sure,  from  what  we  hear,  onh* — "  TheSquiresudiltMilN  loolied 

that  you'vo  tried  about  ev'ry  tack  across  the  prisoner's  head  at  iioiford, 

in  the  world  but  one  —  all  but  one.'*  **  it  *8  onl}'  justice." 

At  the  Squire*8  first-  words,  the  The  collegian  groaned  and  closed 

prisoner  quickly  tnmedhia  head,  and  his  eyes.  He  had  been  glad  when 

looked  intentl}'  at  the  old  man.  The  the  appearance  of  Fete  put  an  end  to 

Squire's  face  was  a  worthy  stady  for  the  discussion  during  the  afternoon^ 

anj'  one,  but  it  seemed  rather  odd  to  for  he  had  grown  very  weary  of  it. 

Hoxford  that  a  man  whose  lilli  was  Now  the  idea  of  Iiaving  it  revived 

in  danger  should  regard  human  na-  was  simply  dreadful.    Happily,  the 

ture  a.s  doselj'  and  inquisitively  as  prisoner  came  to  his  rescue,  and  said, 

the  prisoner  seemed  to  do.    In  fact,  with  a  snarl, — 

his  gaze  seemed  so  piercing,  for  a  "0,3  es — I  see.  S'pose  yer  think 

moment,  that  the  good  old  man  yer  doiu'  me  a  kindness  now,  badg- 

ahandoned  the  sword  of  the  spirit,  erin'  me  'bout  my  sins.  Think  111 

as  a  defensive  weapon,  and  hastily  go  to  the  devil  if  they  hang  me  now, 

changed  the  position  of  his  pistol  don't  yer?" 

until  the  muzzle  thereof  pointed  di-  "I'm  afraid  5'ou  will,'*  said  the 

reotly  at  the  prisoner's  head.  The  Squire,  with  a  dubious  shake  of  the 

prisoner  finally  dropped  his  eyes,  head. 

and  asked, —  "An'  that's  what  you're  pros- 

"  What  tack 's  that?  "  pectin'  around  my  soul  for,  eh  ?  " 

Repentance,"  replied  the  Squire,  *'  Jes'  so,"  said  tlie  Squire.   "  Some 

in  a  tone  -wliich  ought  to  have  car-  folks  might  sa}', '  Am  1  my  brother's 

lied  conviction  to  the  hardest  heart,  keeper?'   /  say  *  I  am,'  and  I  want 

And,"  continued  the  Squire,  again  to  save  you." 
stirring  the  lire,  and  eagoly  scanning  Then  cut  me  loose,  and  let  me 
the  prisoner's  countenance  to  see  what  go,"  said  the  prisoner,  in  a  low  but 
eflect  his  words  had  made,  **  now  *s  a  very  fierce  tone.  "  It  '11  take  a  good 
good  time  to  try  it  on.  You  ain't  dead  of  time  to  repent  of  all  1 've  got 
likoly  to  have  your  mind  distracted  to  be  sorry  for.  If  you  he  yerbroth- 
by  anything  else  for  an  hour  or  two  ;  er's  keeper,  wh}'  don't  yer  give  his 
besides,  in  case  of  any  accident  be-  soul  a  chance?  It's  all  iufernal  non- 
falling  you  soon,  you'd  fmd  the  re-  sense;  if  yer  hcl  real  brotherly  feel- 
sults  of  repentance  verj-  handy."  iu',  like  flesh  an'  blood  '»  got,  you 'd 

Think  so,  do  yer?"  growled  the  let  me  loose,  instead  of  keepin*  me 

prisoner,  trying  to  rest  himself  by  here  to  hev*  my  neck  broke." 

throwing  his  bound  hands  over  his  "  Justice  must  be  done,"  said  the 

knees.  "  Wish 't  would  soften  these  Squire.     God  Is  Just ;  men  mMt  be. 

infernal  strips  of  bark  around  my  Ef  you  was  ray  Ijrothcr  accordin'  to 

wrists  —  I  *d  try  it,  mighty  sudden."  the  flesh,  I  *d  do  just  what  I  'ni  a-doin' 

'X  won't  do  it,"  said  the  Squire,  now,  toi^  as 't  would  be.  ¥X  you 
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was  nearer  to  mo,  ef  you  was  mj' 
son.  1 M  do  it.  Thar  was  Ezrv, 
mv  oidv  son,  lost  overboard  one 
season  when  we  wuz  raackrilin' ;  I 
loved  him  a  Tuighty  sight  better  'n  I 
loved  myself;  and  yet,  if  Ezry  was 
alive,  and  liere,  in  your  boots,  an' 
expectin'  to  be  called  for  jest  as  soon, 
I'd  do  what  I'm  Spdoin'  now;  I'd 
exhort  him,  and  plead  with  him,  but 
I'd  keep  a  close  eje on  him ;  and  ef 
be  was  guilty,  how  could  I,  wlio  nra 
a  pledged  hater  of  sin,  keep  £rom.  con- 
demnin'  him?" 

The  prisoner  changed  his  position, 
stared  doggedly  into  the  fire,  and  ex- 
claimed,-^ 

Condemn  away,  then ;  /'m  Ez- 
ry!" 

The  Squire  dropped  his  revolver, 

and  leaning  forward,  raised  the  pris- 
oner's hat  and  looked  for  the  first 
time  at  tlie  whole  of  the  prisoner's 
face  Then  he  hurriedly  glanced  at 
Hoxford  ;  the  Englishman  was  snor- 
ing. The  Squire  opened  the  door  of 
the  hut  and  looked  out  into  the  star- 
light, but  he  saw  no  one.  Then  the 
Squire  pnt  his  hands  in  his  pocket, 
took  out  his  knil!^,  and  commenced 
to  cut  tlie  prisoner's  bonds  with  such 
energy  that  the  prisoner  winced. 

"  Hurt  ye,  boy  ?  "  whispered  the 
Squire,  hastily  withdrawing  the  knife, 
and  sharpening  it  on  the  bottom  of 
his  boot ;  then  I'll  take  it  out  easy, 
a  ^avin'  at  a  time.** 

*'  I  was  picked  up  by  a  whaler," 
said  Ezry,  in  an  apologetic  under- 
tone, "  an'  lis  we  never  spoke  anything 
goln'  east  that  'ud  take  a  man  with- 
out  money,  I  stayed  on  her  Ibr  a  year 
or  two.  Then  we  got  news  of  the 
gold-" 

"  That 's  off,"  interrupted  the  Squire. 
"  Hungry,  boy?" 

"Thirsty,  more'n  anything  else," 
replied  Ezvy, 


The  Squire  dashed  into  the  bundle 
ftom  which  he  hail  taken  his  pistol, 
and  brought  out  a  very  small  flask 
labelled,  "  Ft)r  Medicine,"  which  Ez- 
ry emptied  almost  at  a  single  draught. 

We  heard  of  the  gold  bein'  found," 
resomed  Ezry,  as  the  old  man  stooped 
and  cnt  a  tiiong  whiofa  had  been  pat 
on  the  prisoner's  ankles  to  prevent 
his  taking  very  long  steps,'**  an'  the 
captain  made  for  'Frisco,  an'  we  all 
come  ashore  an'  went  for  the  mines." 

Wrists  sore,  Ezry  ?"  asketl  the  old 
man,  lighting  a  splinter  of  wood  and 
examining  his  son's  hands.  "  Should 
think  they  were,"  he  continued,  get- 
ting out  a  bottle  of  liniment,  and 
tenderly  rubbing  some  of  it  into  the 
hard  ridges  on  the  prisoner's  wrists. 

I've  had  the  wdrst  of  lack ;  lost 
faith  in  luck,  an*  ev'rything  else. 
I've  been  knocked  around  an'  abuse<1 ; 
ain't  hed  no  friends  —  got  to  hatin' 
ev'rybody  —  went  to  the  devil." 

"Ye '11  go  yet,  Ezry,"  suggested 
the  Squire,  "  ef  we  don't  get  away 
from  here  pretty  lively.  Cold,  boy  ?" 

"  Shivery,  like,"  replied  Ezry,  put- 
ting his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and 
drawing  his  head  down  between  his 
shoalders.  "  I  hain't  hed  much  to 
cat  fur  a  good  apell." 

The  Squire  threw  a  blanket  around 
his  boy,  picked  ujo  a  small  canvas 
bag,  filled  it  with  crackers  and  pork, 
l(X)ked  cautiously  out  of  the  door 
once  more,  and  whispered,— 

"  Now  let's  leave." 

The  fire  spluttered  and  .flashed  in 
the  ihoes  of  the  two  meh,  as  for  an 
instant  Ezry  looked  into  his  fhther'a 
face,  and  whispered, — 

"  Aiu't  ye  got  ttoo  religions,  dad  ?  " 

The  Squire  looked  sheepish,  and 
started  for  the  door.  Just  then  Hox- 
ford yawneil,  slowly  opened  his  eyes, 
and  sat  up.  Ezry  stooped  quickly 
and  picked  up  the  Squire's  pistol,  bat 
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the  old  ronn*  snatched  it  from  him, 

exclaiming,  — 

*'  You  ain't  one  of  the  elect,  Ezn*, 
but  I  be  ;  it's  safer  for  me  to  du  any 
shootin'  that 's  got  to  be  done." 

Hozibrd  hMtUy  dropped  again, 
and  waved  his  hand  deprecathigly, 
as  he  stammered  out,  — 

"Aw  ^  now— I  say— none  of 
that  sort  of  thing,  yow  know ;  but  — 
but  —  '  like  as  a  father  pitieth  his 
children.'  you  know.  Squires,  —  eh?" 

The  Squire  glared  at  the  English- 
man a  moment,  then  he  stooped  and 


pressed  his  hand ;  a  moment  later 
Moonlight  and  his  father  were  lost 
in  the  darkness. 

There  was  considerable  indigna- 
tion in  the  camp  an  hoar  or  two  af-. 
terwards,  when  a  deputation  of  dti* 
zens  called  to  conduct  the  prisoner 
before  the  tribunal  which  had  been 
extemporized.  But  when  Hoxford, 
who  had  not  been  asleep  at  all,  de- 
tailed the  whole  scene,  the  entire 
camp  came  as  near  as  possible  to  com- 
pounding felony  by  drinking  good 
luck  to  the  pair. 


SOCIAUSM 

ST  Avsinr  : 

In  Two  Parts.  H. 

Little  can  be  said  of  the  principles 
of  the  socialists  in  common,  because 
they  must  disagi-ec  one  with  another, 
and  because  most  of  them  are  unde- 
fined or  unsettled.  The  principles 
of  some  socialists  embrace  only  a 
oonrse  for  the  immediate  Aiture, 
while  those  of  others  embrace  a 
complete  system  of  human  perfecti- 
bility. 

All  socialists,  however,  are  revo- 
lutionists, although  by  a  principle 
of  policy  rather  than  of  doctrine, 
that  being  the  attitude  they  have 
heretofore  been  compelled  to  take 
tinder  the  prevailing  evils  of  society. 
Some,  however,  by  long  ezperiente, 
have  become  revolutionists  by  trade, 
or  amateurs  of  revolution,  and  would 
cany  on  revolutions  until  they  at- 
tain all  their  ends,  however  distant. 
Their  war  is  against  man,  rather  than 
against  unsubdued  nature.  Thoy 
think  that  the  progress  and  happi- 
ness of  the  world  are  to  be  secured 
by  changing  things,  rather  than  by 
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Their  Principles. 

more  work,  greater  production,  or 
new  discoveries.  There  are  riches 
enough  on  the  earth,  they  think,  but 
they  are  poorly  distributed.  The 
rich  have  all,  the  poor  nothing.  The 
aristocrai^  have  all  the  power ;  the 
common  people  are  slaves.  The 
evils  of  the  world,  too,  according  to 
them,  arise  out  of  bad  government 
and  bad  social  conditions  ;  as  do  also 
the  faults  and  crimes  of  individual 
men.  Hence,  tiiey  want  an  entire 
change,  and  perpetually  preach  rev- 
olution 

In  the  next  place,  the  socialists 
are  all  repnblicans,  in  Ihvor  of  a 
government  without  any  aristocracy 
or  privileged  persons  whatever.  In 
this  they  are  uncompromising,  and 
irreconcilable  to  any  form  of  raon- 
arch}'  whatever,  whether  Bourbon, 
Orleanist,  or  Napoleonic.  Nothing 
in  the  shape  of  freedom  or  of  prom- 
ised amelioration  will  be  accepted  by 
them  instead  of  the  unqualified  re- 
public. 
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But  they  are  more  than  republi- 
eans*  After  sweeping  away  royalty 
ftnd  privileges,  they  are  not  willing 
to  let  men  still  contend  for  wealth 
and  power:  first,  because  the  rich 
have  too  great  a  start,  and  with  their 
great  estates  and  funds  (often  un- 
justly acquired)  will  keep  ahead ; 
and  again,  because  even  on  etjual 
terms,  and  in  a  free  combat,  sonic 
will  get  ahead  again,  and  the  old  in- 
equality will  exist  over  again.  They 
want  a  redistribution  of  wealth ;  and 
since  the  present  constitution  of  soci- 
ety dislkTors  the  workingman,  they, 
want  a  readjustment  that  will  ensure 
perpetual  equality.  If  there  is  one 
word  that  expresses  all  their  views 
and  aims?,  it  is  cqiui'My.  This  is  the 
war-cry  under  which  they  rally, 
rather  than  liberty  or  fraternity.  The 
IcarianSf  a  leading  sect  of  sodalists, 
have  left  liberty  out  of  the  revolu- 
tionary  trinity,  and  substituted  ecm- 
munity.  They  want  equality  in  all 
things,  too,  and  not  merely  in  gov- 
ernment, They  would  prevent  any 
one  from  ^xetting  in  any  way  above 
another,  and  wouM  have  all  tllis 
done  by  the  govi  rnment. 

Thev  have,  aceordiugh",  great  faith 
in  government.  They  would  have 
the  government  regulate  all  private 
affairs,  take  control  of  trade,  manu- 
fhctures,  agriculture,  etc.  In  other 
words,  they  would  have  all  enter- 
prises merged  in  the  State,  which 
should  control  all  in  the  equal  inter- 
est of  all,  over  all  the  land  ;  should 
furnish  men  labor,  instruction,  —  in 
short,  all  the}-  need.  There  are  some 
differences  in  the  extent  to  which 
severally  they  would  push  the  fhno- 
tioQS  of  goYemment,  yet  such  is 
their  general  belief.  FoUtics,  ac- 
cording to  them,  embraces  the  whole 
science  of  society,  the  whole  interests 
of  man.  They  are,  therefbre,  em* 


phatically,  i)oliticiaus  ;  politics  is  for 
them  the  chief  business  of  this  life. 

They  are  all  unbelievers  in  Cliri»- 
tianity,  or  in  any  religion  whatever ; 
owing,  veiy  likely,  to  the  ftct  that 
being  so  radical  about  government 
as  to  be  free  to  reconsider  all  estab- 
lished matters,  they  apply  this  dis- 
position also  to  religion  ;  and  owing 
again  to  the  fact  that  the  priests 
have  always  been  opposed  to  this 
political  scheme,  and  that  the  church 
has  been  a  protegi  and  an  instru- 
ment of  royalty.  They  find  th^ 
religion  in  thehr  politics,  their  whole 
ethical  system  consisting  in  doing 
ill  to  nobody,  and  in  fulfilling  the 
whole  duties  of  a  citizen  in  the  spirit 
of  fraternity.  This  accounts  largely 
for  the  fact  that  they  are  such  ear- 
nest politicians.  Thej'  throw  all 
the  nerve  and  zeal  and  bigotry  into 
their  politics  that  others  usually  put 
into  tiieir  religion.  We  see,  aocord- 
ingly,  that  the  French  socialists  have 
as  many  sects  in  politics  as  the  Eng- 
lish or  American  Christians  have  in 
religion. 

Such  are  their  general  principles. 
They  have,  moreover,  certain  traits, 
or  marked  characteristics,  which  may 
be  considered  principles,  being  as 
generally  difltased,  and  as  disttnet, 
as  thehr  other  principles. 

In  the  first  place,  they  are  impra^ 
ticably  filled  with  great  schemes  and 
wild  theories.  Nothing  is  too  great 
or  ditHcult  for  them  to  propose,  or  too 
distant  not  to  be  wanted  at  once. 
They  know  nothing  about  govern- 
ment, because  they  were  never  in 
power,  and  so  have  had  no  experi- 
ence ;  this  is,  in  fact,  a  marked  ehaiw 
acteristic  of  all  the  liberal  parties 
in  Europe.  Having  always  formed 
tlie  opposition,  they  are  admirably 
trained  for  that,  and  for  nothing  else. 
They  are  ultra  and  exigent,  even  to 
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the  smallest  minntise.  Each  one 
wants  to  have  his  own  waj  in  Aill,  and 
will  yield  or  sacrifice  nothing  for  the 
harmony  of  the  whole.  They  wonld 
rather  have  nothing  than  to  accept 
less  than  all  they  want.  They  ac- 
cordingly do  not  agree,  cannot  unite, 
and  fight  among  themselves  more 
than  a<^ainst  the  monarchists.  This 
is  one  reason  indeed  wh}*  they  have 
never  yd  been  in  power.  '  There 
are  too  many  parties  among  them  to 
allow  of  their  ever  arriving  at  a  ma- 
jority ;  indeed,  there  are  almost  as 
many  parties  as  men,  no  two  of 
them  being  alike.  They  seem  some- 
how to  be  oonstttntioaally  dissat- 
isfied, calculated  by  nature  to  be 

outs."  They  do  not  know  definite- 
ly what  they  want,  and  often  do  not 
want  anything  definitely;  but  their 
nature  is,  not  to  be  contented.  This 
constitutional  peculiarity  makes  al- 
most as  many  socialists  as  the  real 
evils  of  society. 

They  are,  again,  extreme  in  all 
their  measures.  They  justify^  the 
killing  of  kings  and  of  all  aristocracy, 
because  these  have  taken  possession 
of  the  law  and  put  themselves  above 
it.  so  that  there  is  no  judging  them 
under  it.  Assassination  is  one  of 
their  chief  weapons  against  those  in 
power,  and  when  the  kings  once  get 
hito  th^  powor  they  axe  thought  not 
to  deserve  the  mercies  of  the  law. 
They  justify  the  burning  of  palaces, 
because,  as  fhc)y  say,  you  must  de- 
stroy the  nests  if  yoo  do  not  want 
the  bhrds  to  come  back.  Palaces  and 
castles  are  like  so  many  fortifica- 
tions against  republicanism.  The}' 
flivor  the  destroying  of  chorches 
because  they  are  made  to  9er\"e  po- 
litioal  oncN,  and  particularly  because, 
hi'uw  maintained  bv  their  own 
inonpy,  they  are  made  to  propagate 
views  hostile  to  their  own.   For  the 


same  reason  they  are  not  opposed  to 
the  killing  of  priests. 

In  the  nest  place,  they  are  extreme 
in  all  their  yiews  of  fhcts  and  inter- 
pretations of  histoiy.  They  justify 
the  late  proceedings  of  the  Commune 
even  in  their  excesses,  denying  all 
that  the}*  cannot  defend.  It  is  the 
same  in  their  defending  the  Jacobins 
of  the  first  Revolution.  In  justifying 
the  Commune,  the}'  say  that  it  was 
the  \'ersaillists  who  did  the  l)urninji 
of  Paris,  and  that  they  then  charged 
it  to  the  Communists  to  make  them 
odious ;  just  as  Nero  burned  Rome, 
and  then  charged  it  to  the  Christians. 
They  sn}-,  too,  that  the  Vcrsaillists 
now  mean  to  betray  the  Republic ; 
that  the  government  is  enthrely  in  the 
hands  of  monarchists ;  that  MacMa- 
hon  is  a  Bonapartist,  and  that  M. 
Thiers  himself  has  always  been  an 
Orleanist,  and  has  never  abjured. 
They  insist.  moreoTcr,  that  the  mon- 
archies of  Europe  mean  to  dismem- 
ber France,  like  Poland ;  and  that 
Prussia  has  already  commenced  the 
work  by  taking  Alsace  and  Lorraine  ; 
that  the  Count  de  Chambord  and  the 
Count  de  Paris,  the  heads  of  the 
Bourbon  and  of  the  Orleans  families 
in  France,  propose  a  reconciliation 
on  the  terms  that  each  shall  rule  over 
a  part  of  France,  making  two  mon- 
archies out  of  it,  and  that  this  pro- 
ject has  already  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  Bismarck.  They  give  political 
reasons  for  eveiything,  especially  fbr 
everything  that  the  monarchies  or 
the  monarcfas  do,  and  reasons  that 
turn  on  the  diflRsrenoe  between  repub- 
lics and  monarchies. 

They  have  all,  especially  in  France, 
unbounded  confidence  in  France  and 
in  Paris.  Franco  was  betrayed  in 
the  late  war,  or  would  never  have 
been  conquered  by  Prussia.  Paris 
was  also  betrayed  to  the  Prussians, 
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or  would  novor  have  surrendered. 
The  provisions^,  Ihcy  saj-,  are  still 
l)ein2  sold  which  wore  then  in  her 
vaults.  Paris,  according  to  thera, 
vas  also  betrayed  to  the  Versaillists, 
or  else  the  ^nmrane  would  have 
been  victoiiona.  I  once  repeated  to 
a  communist  the  oft-heard  expression 
that  "  Paris  is  France,"  when  he  re- 
torted, '^C'estVEnroite:*  They  think 
that  all  countries  are  now  in  foar  of 
France ;  for  they  have  learned  nei- 
ther humility  nor  moderation  by  their 
late  defeat.  They  do  not  acknowl- 
edge, even,  that  they  have  in  any 
sense  been  defeated  by  Fmssia ;  bat 
only  that  Napoleon,  or  the  govern- 
ment, has  been  defeated. 

They  have  unbounded  confidence, 
also,  in  the  universal  republic.  Never 
was  the  confi<lence  of  a  Christian 
stronger  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
Christianity  in  all  the  earth.  They 
believe  that  all  nations  are  ready  for 
this  consnmmation,  and  only  waiting 
for  France  to  act.  Italy,  Austria, 
and  England,  they  say,  are  impatient 
and  longing  to  throw  off  their  mon- 
archs.  It  is  among  this  class  that 
the  Internationals  are  found,  who 
have  already  hcfrnn  the  work  of  jirop- 
nijation  for  tlii^;  rei)u])lic,  and  whose 
ultimate  millennium  will  be  when  nil 
Europ?,  and  indeed  all  the  world, 
shall  be  not  only  one  republic,  but 
also  one  socialist  commnnity." 

Such  are  the  general  principles 
and  characteristics  of  the  Socialists. 

The  system  of  Owen,  from  which 
all  the  recent  socialist  systems  take 
their  immediate  oritjin,  was  little 
more  than  a  co-operation  of  working- 
men,  all  contributing  as  much  as  they 
saw  fit  to  a  joint-stock  concern,  in 
which  they  were  together  to  carry  on 
mannfectnres,  agricaltnre«  etc.,  with 
their  own  capital  and  their  own  labor, 
in  sncfa  a  way  that  tiiey  themselves 


should  got  all  the  advantage  of  it. 
instead  of  enriching  employers  who 
might  otherwise  entxajje  their  hihov. 
Those  whom  they  should  choose  to 
manage  the  matter  were  to  be  of  their 
own  nnniber,  and  bonnd  to  do  eveif- 
thing  in  the  interest  of  the  whole. 

The  83r8tem  of  Fourier,  or  of  the 
phalansterians,  reoognizes  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  laborer  should  receive 
all  the  advantages  of  his  labor;  but 
that  he  should  receive,  also,  the  ad- 
vantages of  his  capital  at  the  same 
time ;  and  that  inducements  should 
be  oflbred  to  diligence  as  against 
idleness,  since  it  b  not  certain  that 
aU  persons  will  act  in  good  fkith  in 
a  community  if  tliey  can  live  equally 
well  without.  They  propose,  accor- 
dingly, to  have  three  phalange*?,  or 
orders  :  one  of  the  wealtliy.one  of  the 
learned,  and  one  of  the  laboring  cla'^s, 
with  inducements  and  (>i>p(>riuiiities 
to  rise  from  one  to  the  oilier.  Their 
property  is  all  to  be  invested  in  coaa- 
mon,  as  a  fhnd  by  means  of  which 
all  kinds  of  industry  are  to  be  carried 
on,  and  also  three  tables  set,  three 
modes  of  life,  enjoyment,  etc.,  pro- 
vided, in  which  each  is  to  indulge 
according  to  his  class.  If  any  one 
wishes  to  consume  all  the  advantages 
of  his  lal)()r  in  amusement  or  the  like, 
he  can  do  so,  but  will  then  remain 
always  In  the  same  condition  in  which 
he  entered.  If  he  wishes  to  deny 
himself  and  lay  np  something  for  a 
better  figure,  he  can  do  this  way ,  and 
so  be  ultimately  admitted  to  a  higher 
class ;  since  an  exact  aocoont  is  to 
be  kept  of  each  one's  earnings  and 
expenses,  in  such  a  way  that  what- 
ever of  the  earnings  exceeds  the  i  x- 
penses,  is  to  be  added  to  his  capital ; 
and  he  may  thus  become  one  of  the 
wealthy  class.  In  like  manner,  if 
any  one  shows  special  inclination  to 
study,  or  special  diligence,  where  all 
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arc  to  enjoy  equal  school  ndvantages, 
it  would  put  him  ultimately  in  the 
class  of  the  learned.  They  claim  lor 
their  system  that  it  goes  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  justice  and  liberty,  giviug  to 
all  according  to  their  merits,. and 
allowiug  each  to  do  as  he  pleases. 

The  Fonrierists  established  acorn- 
mnnity  in  New  Jersey  several  3'cars 
n<ro,  in  which  nil  these  features  were 
in  <H>t'i:itiou ;  but  it  soon  broke  up, 
l»tH-ause  the  "  money-batrs,"  as  they 
called  the  wealthy  class,  refused  to 
continue  to  put  money  into  it,  and 
the  poor  reflised  to  labor  unless  they 
did. 

The  Saint-Simonlan  is  a  sort  of 
religious  system  which  proposes  in 

its  organization  to  reward  men,  not 
only  according  to  their  iinhistr}-,  but 
accord  in''  to  their  moral  character 
and  conduct.  The  people  arc  to  live 
together  with  their  goods  in  com- 
mon ;  but  all  the  responsible  places 
are  to  Me  held  only  by  those  who  are 
fit  to  hold  them,  and  the  others  are 
to  be  admitted  gradoally'to  priyilege 
and  responsibility  as  they  are  seen  to 
desenre  it.  Then*  formnla  is,  *^Give 
to  each  according  to  his  capacity, 
and  judize  of  each  one's  capacity  ac- 
cordinir  to  his  works, "  The  power 
to  (k'terniine  on  the  character  and 
capacity  of  the  dilicreut  members, 
and  so  to  assign  to  them  their  sev- 
eral i  ll  aces  and  tasks,  is  to  be  in- 
vested in  a  sort  of  infallible  and 
irresponsible  industrial  pope.  This 
system  precludes  anything  like  in- 
heritance, either  of  power  or  of 
money,  since  the  merits  of  the  father 
arc  not  always  to  be  found  in  the 
children.  It  dispenses  entirely  with 
the  family  and  with  marriage  ;  which 
would  also  prevent  anj'tbing  like 
inheritance,  since  t|ie  father  could 
not  know  his  oflSq[>ring. 
The  Icariana  demand,  in  their  sya* 


tern,  that  each  one  shall  do  all  he  can 
for  the  Cf)nnnunity,  and  in  turn  re- 
ceive all  he  needs.  Their  lormula  is, 
"From  each  according  to  his  ability, 
to  each  according  to  his  wants,"  or, 
"  All  for  each,  each  for  aU.*'  They 
do  not  propose  aiiy  guarantee  that 
each  will  i^erform  his  duty,  except 
the  inducement  of  promotion  to  of- 
fice, or  to  more  responsible  work, 
which  his  fellow-members,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, will  always  bestow  on  the 
most  tit.  They  believe  that  as  a  man 
is  naturally  good  and  just,  he  will, 
under  the  influence  of  this  principle, 
and  with  the  education  to  be  received 
in  the  community,  aim  always  to  do 
his  dut)'.  Moreover,  if  he  does  not, 
the  majority  (<.  c.  two  thirds)  can 
expel  him.  The}-  hold  all  property 
in  common,  and  are  perfectly  cipial 
in  every  respect.  The  founder  of  this 
system  is  M.  Cabet,  who,  in  a  ro- 
mance entitled  "  Voyage  in  Icaria," 
has  portrayed  its  workings  on  a  large 
scale.  As  this  is  the  only  system  now 
in  practical  operation,  I  shall  here 
give  a  short  sketch  of  its  operations. 

In  1849,  about  1,500  Icarians  set 
out  from  Franoe,  with  great  entlui- 
siasm,  to  establish  a  community  in 
the  United  States.  The}'  expetled, 
after  they  got  well  settled,  and  when 
the  people  saw  its  splendid  success, 
to  be  followed  by  40,000  more,  which 
was  about  the  number  of  Icarians  at 
that  time  in  France.  Even  Napoleon 
III,  then  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
of  the  French  Republic,  expressed 
himself  favorably  to  this  system. 
Their  intention  was  to  settle  in 
Texas,  entering  as  mucli  land  as  the 
homestead  act  would  entitle  them  to, 
in  the  hope  that  in  time  they  could 
get  possession  of  the  whole  State, 
which  was  to  be  their  ftitnre  Icaria. 
They  landed  at  New  Orleans,  but 
owing  to  the  dUnoolties  of  maldng  a 
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first  settlement,  many  of  their  num- 
ber left  them,  when  they  iiltimatel}' 
ascended  the  Mississippi,  and  bought 
out  i\\Q  property  of  the  Mormons  at 
Kamroo,  ftom  whUh  the  latter  had 
lately  been  expelled.  Here  they  es- 
tablished their  oomnuinity,  carrying 
on  agriealtore  and  severid  branches 
of  industry. 

A  difflealty  soon  arose  among  them, 
however,  when  a  large  minority — 
I  among  whom  was  M.  Cabet  himself 
—  withdrew,  carrying  off  mneh  of  the 
property,  so  that  the  remainder  soon 
left  Nauvoo  for  Adams  County,  Iowa, 
where  they  h:i<l  established  a  branch 
Oolon>*,  about  forty  miles  from  Coun- 
cil Bluffs.  Here  they  settled,  but 
have  been  frequently  harassed  by 
the  withtlrawal  of  members,  who  in- 
stituted lawsuits  for  part  of  their 
property.  In  1867,  they  were  reduced 
to  about  thirly-flve.  Since  then,  how- 
eyer,  by  the  return  of  some  of  the 
former  members,  and  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  fow  Spaniards  and  other 
Europeans,  their  number  has  in- 
creased to  about  seventy.  They  car- 
ry on  agriculture  principally,  though 
they  have  also  a  steam  saw  and  grist 
mill,  and  a  blacksmith  and  carpenter 
shop.  They  produce  nearly  all  they 
want,  making  their  own  clothing, 
shoes,  hats,  etc.,  and  seem  to  be  en- 
joying a  considerable  degree  of  pros- 
perity. They  carry  on  their  commu- 
nity by  universal  suffrage,  electing 
their  of  Beers  every  year.  These  are  a 
President,  Secretary,  Director  of  In- 
dustry, and  Director  of  Agrienlture. 
No  one  has  any  money  or  need  of 
any.  The  secretary,  who  acts  also 
as  treasurer,  holds  the  common  purse, 
and  makes  all  purchases  from  with- 
out, and  recelTes  all  their  incomes. 
They  eat  at  a  common  table,  have 
one  person  for  cook,  another  for  dai- 
ryman, etc.  They  still  preserve  the 
family  relation^  and  practise  the  se- 


verest chastity.  Each  family  has  its 
separate  dwelling,  though  the  women 
generally  congregate  together  when 
they  have  work  in  common,  and  the 
men  also,  so  that  they  have  abim- 
dance  of  company  and  of  diversion. 
They  haye  a  good  sehool  and  lihniy, 
take  the  principal  journals,  work  leis- 
urely, and  give  considerable  time  to 
enjoyment.  On  Sunday  they  M, 
hunt,  dance,  and  occasionally  litve  a 
theatrical  entertainment.  They  think' 
that  soon  they  will  be  able  to  live 
comfortably  on  six  hours'  work,  and 
give  the  rest  of  the  day  to  instruo. 
tion  and  amusement.  By  their  dins- 
ion  of  labor,  they  economize  much 
force,  one  man  being  aide  to  cook  for 
seventy  persons  as  well  as  for  a  sin- 
gle family.  Moreover,  the  children 
do  much  work  that  is  ordinarily  re- 
quired to  be  done  by  grown  persons. 
They  get  along  well  with  their  neigli- 
bors,  and  are  much  esteemed  by  them. 
They  Invariably  vote  with  th6  Bepob- 
liean  parfy. 

Louis  Blanc  is  the  anthor  of  a 
tem  of  Communism,  or  rather  of  a 
method  hy  which  the  State  is  to  ar- 
rive at  a  community  something  like 
the  above.  He  considers  the  evils  of 
society  to  be  due  to  competition,  by 
which  the  laborer  is  crushed  in  his 
attempts  to  carr}''  on  an  independent 
business,  and  made  to  work  at  a 
starving  salary  by  the  monopolies  of 
the  rich.  He  would,  therefore,  have 
the  State  undertake  all  manner  of 
enterprises,  manufactures,  commerce, 
agriculture,  etc.,"lbmiBhinglsborto 
the  workingman  at  a  reasonable  sal- 
ary, and  thus  create  a  rivalry  with 
private  enterprises  which  will  gradp 
ually  absorb  them.  He  wonld  thus 
have  competition  destroyed  by  com- 
petition, a  sort  of  social  homoeopathy, 
and  establish  the  community  grad- 
ually. He  is  for  preserving  the  mar- 
riage and  family  relations  as  at  pres- 
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ent.  Loiiifl  Blanc,  however,  has  done 
more  service  to  his  cause  iih  the  his- 
torian of  socialism,  than  as  founder 
of  any  particular  school  or  system. 
He  is  scholarly  and  moderate  in  his 
manner,  and  exerts  a  greater  inflo* 
enoefban  any  othersoeiaUst  in  France 
atptesent. 

Prondhon  has  written  moohon  this 
subject ;  but  his  thoughts  are  so  dis- 
connected and  paradoxical  that  they 
cannot  be  collected  in  a  system.  He 
belongs  to  "  all  schools  in  one"  ;  is 
at  the  same  time  "  communist  of 
every  class  and  opposed  to  all  com- 
monism."  It  is  a  sort  of  Frenchified 
Hegelianism  that  he  wonld  apply  to 
Bodal  matters.  In  all  things  he  sees 
a  thesis  and  an  antithesis,  which  are 
reconciled  by  a  synthesis.  Posses- 
sion, for  example,  is  the  thesis,  abso 
lute  equality  the  nntitliesis,  and  lib- 
erty the  synthesis.  These  three  — 
possession,  absolute  equality,  and 
liberty  —  express  his  formula,  which 
he  wooM  oppose  to  property,  propor> 
tionality,  and  sovereignty.  Hewoold 
have  no  property,  becanse  it  is  a  form 
of  theft ;  no  proportionality  in  the  re- 
lations or  grades  of  citizens,  because 
it  is  inequality ;  no  sovereignty,  be- 
cause it  is  tyrniiiiy.  lie  would  have 
ownership  vested  only  in  the  whole, 
in  which  every  one  is  equal ;  and  yet 
he  would,  unlike  the  communist,  pre- 
serve liberty  withsL 

Plene  Lerous,  a  philosophical 
writer  of  some  ability,  founded  his 
system  after  the  analogy  of  his  psy- 
chological distinctions.  As  every 
man  has  knowledge,  sentiment,  and 
sensation,  the  people  are  to  be  clas- 
Rified.  nccor(liii<j;  as  they  possess  one 
or  other  of  these  in  a  pre-eminent 
degree,  into  learned  men,  artists,  and 
workingmen.  This  will  suggest  the 
division  of  Flato  into  philosophers, 
wanioTS,  and  worldngmoi ;  or  of  the 
Egyptian  castes  into  priests,  wsiv 


riors,  and  laborers  ;  or  of  the  Indians 
into  Brahmins  (priests  and  learned 
men),  KchatrN'as  (warriors  and  ar- 
tists), and  Soudras  (workingmen). 
There  is  not  much  prospect  of  pass- 
ing ftom  one  to  another  of  these 
classes  in  this  lifis ;  so  that  Fienre 
Lerooz's  system  oflbrs  little  indnce- 
ment  to  diligence  or  improvement. 
Yet  he  holds  that  the  progress  of  the 
community,  like  that  of  the  world, 
is  through  many  gonor:ition>4 ;  that 
there  is  a  transmigration  of  souls  by 
which  the  minds  of  those  who  die 
enter  into  those  who  are  next  born ; 
so  that  with  the  knowledge  they 
acquire  in  this  present  lifb,  they 
go  on  individnaQy  and  collectively  to 
greater  perfection.  In  the  next 
generation,  therefore,  those  may  be 
learnod  men  who  are  nowonly  artists 
or  workingmen. 

In  looking  over  the  causes,  the 
histor}',  and  the  practical  effects  of 
socialism,  several  general  facts  will 
suggest  themselves  to  tiie  philosophic 
thinker. 

First,  this  csnse  has  risen  np  with 
almost  eveiy  great  movement  of  the 
race,  if  it  was  not,  indeed,  largely 
the  cause  of  such  movement.  Not 
to  speak,  as  we  might,  of  its  appear- 
ance in  the  chief  revolutions  of  the 
Eastern,  Greek,  and  Roman  nation- 
alities ;  in  the  P^'thagorean,  the 
Stoic,  the  Qynic,  and  the  Socratio- 
Flatonic  philosophy ;  in  the  Christian 
religion;  in  the  Mohammedan  and  . 
Bnddhist  reformations;  or  in  the  I 
Papacy,  —  we  can,  in  modem  times, 
see  it  steadily  follow  every  crroat 
agitation.  In  the  Lutheran  reforma- 
tion, it  commenced  at  Wittenberg 
simultaneously  with  Protestantism, 
under  the  leadership  of  Stork  and  . 
Mnnster.  The  cause  of  commnnism 
was  espoused  even  by  Helanchthon, 
who  anticipated  making  it  a  part  of 
the  lefonnatoiy  doctrine*   It  was 
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present,  also,  in  the  Zwinglian  and 
the  Calvinistic  reformation,  in  the 
form  of  the  Commiuilsin  of  Zolicone, 
and  other  Swiss  sects.  It  followed 
the  English  reformation  in  the 
schemes  of  Sir  Thomas  More  and  his 
friends;  the  Netherlands  revolt  in 
the  schemes  of  the  Annl)aptists  ;  the 
French  revolution,  in  the  conspiracy 
of  Baboenf ;  tho  revolution  of  1830, 
in  the  schemes  of  thft  St.  Simonians 
and  Fourier  ;  the  revolution  of  1818, 
in  those  of  Gabet  and  his  followers ; 
the  TOTolntion  of  1870,  in  those  of 
the  Commune  of  Paris ;  the  recent 
revolution  of  Spain,  in  those  of  Bar- 
oelona  and  other  municipalities,  etc. 

Ap:ain,  it  is  very  strange  to  see  how 
the  Socialists,  notwithstandin*;  their 
pretensions  to  equality,  have  al- 
ways followed  acknowledged  mas- 
ters. It  was  Christ,  or  Pythagoras, 
or  Cabet,  ^  Minos,  or  Lycurgus,  in 
whose  personality  they  adopted  their 
principles,  and  not  in  that  of  the  free 
idea  itself.  The  Icarians,  in  starting 
out,  bound  themselTes  to  obey  M. 
Cabet  for  ten  years  as  dictator. 
The\'  have,  moreover,  generalU*  fol- 
lowe<i  their  masters  even  in  their 
chance  opinions,  although  having  no 
relation  to  socialism.  The  Pytha- 
goreans, after  the  example  of  their 
masters,  would  eat  no  beans;  the 
sealots  of  Rousseau's  communism 
would  eat  no  meat;  the  Icarians 
are  all  camjihor  doctors,  eat  great 
qnantities  of  salad,  and  regularly 
purge  themselves  with  aloes  for 
worms,  all  because  such  is  tlie  medi- 
cal system  of  M.  Raspail.  their  pres- 
ent political  leader.  This  is  impor- 
tant, as  showing  the  temperamental 
character  of  the  sodaUsts. 

Again,  the  woman  question  has 
genially  a  place  in  the  sodal  sj^ 
tems,  of  whateyer  kind.  The  Onei- 
dans  have  a  community  of  women ; 
the  bhakers  are  without  any  liorm  of 


matrimony,  or  an}'  sul)stitute  for  it; 
the  Mormons  have  many  women. 
The  Shakers  are  for  destroying  the 
race ;  the  Mormons  for  propagating 
the  race  foster;  the  Essenes  for 
propagating  it  without  women  (by 
adoption)  ;  the  monks  and  nuns  con- 
stitute a  community  of  those  who, 
under  the  evils  of  society,  cannot 
marry.  The  French  Communists 
least  of  all  care  about  this  question. 
They  do  not  want  a  community  of 
wopien  or  plurality  of  wives,  because, 
as  Frenchmen,  they  already  lire 
loosely  enough  with  women,  and 
because  their  relish  of  life  in  tliis 
req[>ect  consists  in  intrigues  with 
other  men's  wives.  Nor  are  thev 
strongly  for  female  suffrage  or  female 
rule,  because  the  women  are  too  much 
under  the  jiriests,  and  would  subject 
the  State  to  clerical  rule. 

Finally,  it  must  seem  that  there  is 
not  any  solution  for  the  evils  of  soci- 
ety in  the  direction  in  which  the 
communists  are  seeking  it,  but  that 
these  evils  must  be  overcome,  if  at 
all,  first,  by  a  universal  education 
that  will  not  onl}-  teach  men  their 
exact  rights,  but  render  thrin  more 
nearly  <  qual  in  the  great  contest  for 
wealth  and  happiness ;  secondly-,  in 
a  high  moral  culture  that  will  dispose 
the  strong  to  take  less  advantage 
of  the  weak ;  and  thirdly,  in  a  gov- 
ernment of  liberty  and  equality  that 
will  not  allow  advantages  to  any 
class,  in  the  shape  of  monc^lies  or 
other  favors.  Unless  these  requi- 
site'^  be  fultilled,  we  may  expect  ditfr 
cultirs,  even  in  our  own  country,  as 
our  citizens  rise  to  princely  wealth, 
and  with  it  to  princely  power.  Only 
so  long  as  we  have  yet  great  uneolti- 
vated  prairies  and  mines  as  an  outlet 
for  miseiy,  and  as  an  arena  for  on- 
controlled  action,  and  while  the  de- 
mands of  labor  exceed  the  supply, 
are  we  out  of  danger. 
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Not  Tainly  Homer  saw  it  in  a  dream, 

Circling  the  world  and  bounding  continents; 
Our  shore  is  girdled  In-  an  Ocean  Stream. 
Which  nearest  to  the  Vineyard  Sound  indents* 

There  fringing  the  azure  deep  arc  happy  isles, 
.Which  swim  in  warmth  of  Equatorial  seas, 

And  gladden  in  the  gracious  Summer's  smiles-^ 
The  smallest,  nearest  to  us  is  Penekese. 

A  string  of  pearls  tliov  lio  on  Ocean's  ])rcast, 
Steeped  in  a  laiiLCUor  Wrought  them  IVom  afar, 

And  drowse  through  summer  days  in  silent  rest, 
Kissed  by  mild  waves  and  loved  of  moon  and  star. 

Once  the  shy  Indian  saw  his  shadow  shake 

Across  the  wave,  as  lie  withilr(Mv  his  spo.ir 
From  the  struek  bass,  or  heard  within  the  brake 
The  tender  grass  torn  by  the  feeding  deer. 

^  Those  dumb,  waste  centuries  of  loss  are  o'er, 
'A  better,  nobler  day  to  them  succeeds : 
Now  Science  rears  her  watch-tower  by  the  shorei^ 
•Bound  it  are  scholars  whom  a  teacher  leads* 

The  light  within  the  watch-tower  is  his  mind, 
Cosmic,  with  forms  of  life  which  end  in  man ; 

There  all  the  tribes  their  place  in  order  find. 
As  if  he  read  the  thought  of  God's  own  plan. 

As  Aristotle  moved  among  his  youth 

Upon  the  shores  of  sea-beat  Attica, 
Firing  their  souls  with  rcvereiiee  for  truth  : 

So  midst  his  thronging  scholars  moveth  he. 

O !  bapi)y  ones  who  read  the  book  of  lifo, 

Till  ye  tlirough  him  in  wi.Mlom  daily  groW| 
To  lind  how  far  above  Kartii's  barren  strife 
.  Is  the  soul's  hunger  (toil  divine)  to  know. 

What  jxastoral  lives  of  true  simplicity ! 

riain  living  and  high  thinking,  with  the  bond 
Between  them,  of  a  lofty  sympathj-, 

Whose  circlet  rings  this  world  and  worlds  beyond. 

Hail !  generous  heart  whieh  gave  its  home  of  years  I 
Hail,  too,  ye  yoiitli  wlio  lean  on  such  a  guiili; ! 

Long  may  the  shrine  whicii  now  glad  Science  rears, 
SUne  like  a  load-star  o'er  the  waters  wide. 

T.  o.  A. 
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THE    NKW    nOME  —  LADY   COLTtN  — 

faki:\vi:ll  to  holysiiade  —  pros- 

PLCTIVi:     AND  UETKOSrECTlVE   

ACNT    CLYM    OX    THE  SITUATION  

UNCLES  UEUBEKT  AND  VAN — MUS. 
CAVANDER*8  COMPLAINTS  —  ALICE 
OOKBERWOOD  —  SUSPICIONS. 

Miss  Cavandeii  married  my  father 
tlie  day  after  the  dinner  party,  to  an 
account  of  which  important  ceremony 
the  previous  chapter  was  devoted ; 
and  on  the  decease  of  my  grandmo> 
ther  the  Dowager,  which  happened 
six  months  after  my  fother's  second 
mani^e,  Lady  John  Colvin  obtained 
her  social  step,  and  became  Lady 
Colvin. 

My  first  instincts  had  been  only 
too  true.  My  step-mother  began  her 
rule  by  being  excessively  polite  to 
me,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  the  uniniti- 
ated, going  out  of  her  way  to.  make 
me  comfortable  and  happy.  If  she 
discouraged  the  visits  of  my  young 
oompanions  at  onr  house,  it  was- 
done  BO  gently  as  to  afford  me  no 
opportunity  for  an  open  ruptnre, 
without  my  putting  myself,  in  the 
eyes  of  my  relatives,  and  of  course 
and  specially  of  my  father,  utterly 
in  the  wrong. 

She  was  glacial.  She  had  less  sense 
of  humor  than  any  woman  I  liaye 
ever  met ;  and  ^part  from  her  school- 
girlish  education,  and  her  profioieni^ 
at  the  piano,  she  had  very  scanty 
acquaintance  with  any  subject  in  the 
literature  or  art  of  either  the  past  or 
the  present.  I  have  before  said  she 
was  an  iiiflueuce  in  the  house.  Ex- 
actly. I  felt  she  was  there,  some- 
where, probably  watching  me  in  a 
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cat-like  manner ;  and  I  knew  tlmt 
whatever  I  did  which  might  not  be 
preciselj'  in  accordance  with  her  no- 
tions, would  be  immediately  dis- 
covered, and  would  be  certainly  fbl* 
lowed  by  some  sort  of  punishment 
Then  I  was  deprived  of  the  society 
of  Holyshadian  friends.  My  amuse- 
ments were  to  be  i^radually  curtailed, 
if  not  absolutely  stopped.  Formerly, 
I  had  done  as  I  liked  at  home  ;  now, 
I  was  to  be  ma<le  aware  that  my 
scl4shuess  must  be  made  to  yield  to 
her  selfishness. 

The  servants  curried  fkvor  with 
her  and  neglected  me.  Restrictions 
were  being  placed  upon  me  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  just  tit  the  very 
moment  when  they  were  being  re- 
moved from  the  companions  of  my 
own  age.    Had  I  not  been  brought 

to  be  a  man,"  and  forced  prema- 
turely into,  as  it  were,  the  perfect 
freedom  of  bachelorhood, — for,  as  I 
have  shown,  nothing  short  of  this 
had  I  enjoyed  as  a  boy, — I  should 
not  have  found  the  restraint  put  upon 
my  actions  by  the  presence  of  a  step- 
mother so  unbearable.  But  my  wings 
were  to  be  clipped  when  ray  compan- 
ion fledglings  were  preparing  for 
flight. 

1  left  Holyshade  after  an  affecting 
interview  idth  Dr.  Courtley,  who 
presented  me  with  a  handsomely 
bound  copy  of  "  Hallam's  Gonstita- 
tional  EQstory^  in  two  volumes,  and 
with  great  toot  and  delicacy,  ac- 
quired by  long  practice,  pretended 
to  occupy  his  attention  with  some- 
thing out-of-doors  he  could 
only  see  from  the  recess  of  the  win- 
dows of  his  study,  while  I  deposited 
ou  his  drawing-room  or  diuing-ioum 
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table  an  envelope  containing  ten  or  A  good  wish  in  a  stereotj'ped  formu- 

fiftcen  pounds,  in  notes.  la.    Perhaps,  when  I  had  retired,  he 

Good  heavens  !  ten  or  fifteen  pounds  quickly  opened  the  envelope  to  see 

—  for  what?   "Why  should  I  have  had  if  tlie  enclosed  fee  was  in  notes  or  a 

to  give  my  fnthcr's  fillecn  ix)unds  to  check. 

Dr.  Courtley?     For  flogging  me?  I  paid  something  more  to  old  Phid- 

Wcll,  he  had  only  had  that  picasuie  ler,  Dr.  Courtley's  shuffling  pantaloon 

twice,  and  that  would  have  been  of  a  servant,  to  carve  my  name  on 

dearly  bought,  indnding  the  birch  oneof  the  panels  of  Upper  School,  as 

itself, — to  which,  such  was  the  tra-  a  memorial  of  My  Time  at  Holy- 

dition,  any  swished  Holyahadian  had  shade.  Most  Holyshadians  left  their 

a  right  after  his  swishing, — at  fifteen  mark  in  this  way. 

ponnds.    The  chnrjro  for  a  "swish-  With  a  university  career  before  me, 

ing,"  including  the  birch  to  be  given  it  became  necessary  to  examine  ni^' 

to  the  Swishee,  was,  I  have  always  position.    This  I  had  to  do  for  my- 

understood,  five  shillings.    It  was,  I  self,  and  shape  niy  own  C(Xirse. 

believe,  regularl}-  charged  in  the  bill ;  At  that  renowned  seat  of  learniug, 

but  the  apple-twigs  were  not  bestowed  Holyshade  College^  Learning,  as  far 

on  the  boy  after  the  punishment.   I  as  I  was  ooooemed,  had  sat  remark- 

soppose.the  birches  were.among  the  ably  still.  Her  ladyship  seemed  to 

perquisites  of  Dr.  Courtley's  servant,  have  been 'asleep.  She  has,  I  imag- 

In  the  course  of  My  Time  I  regret  inc,  bestirred  herself  since  then.  What 

much  wasted  money,  whether  mine  gifts  was  I  bringing  away  with  me  of 

by  earning  or  by  inheritance;  but  I  her  bestowing? 

have  never  got  over  that  leaving  gilt  Well,  I  could  make  Latin  verses 
of  fifteen  pounds  to  Dr.  Courtley,  d  la  mode  de  Gradns  a-l  ]\rrhassinn^ 
and  the  other  ten  to  my  tutor.  Why  and  had  a  res[)c'ctable  acquaintance 
should  they  have  been  feed  on  my  with  Virgil,  Ovid,  Horace,  Homer, 
going  away?  Had  not  they  been  and  their  talented  assistants — Imean 
already  well  pdd,  both  of  them?  their  translators.  I  was  well  up,  as 
What  was  that  fee  for?  Had  they  are  all  Holyshadians,  in  quantities ; 
either  of  them  any  power  to  detain  the  Holyshadian  maxim  with  regard 
me  if  I  had  not  given  them  this  to  verse-making  having  been,  in  my 
monc}',  or  was  it  to  console  them  for  time,  *'  Quantity,  not  quality." 
the  loss  of  so  delifrhtfnl  a  companion  In  Grei  k  1  liad  never  felt  any  in- 
ns myself?  The}'  lost  many  equally  terest,  and  tlie  beautios  of  the  Oreek 
delightful  companions  about  that  drama  had  never  been  ixjintt-d  out  to 
time,  and  must  have  been  over-  me.  I  knew  enough  of  the  language 
whelmed  by  such  substantial  oonso-  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  Anab- 
lations.  Some  idea  lurked  in  my  asis,  if  the  examination  did  not  ven* 
mind  that  I>r.  Courtley  would  give  tnre  upon  details.  I  had  the  usual 
it  me  back,  or  offer  to  share  it  with  Holyshadian  knowledge  of  Derivop 
me,  or  at  all  events  appear  grateM  tions,"  and  in  construing  was  not 
for  so  handsome  a  present.  Not  a  likely  to  take  de  by  itself  and  trans- 
bit  of  it.  lie  lisped  out, —  late  it  bahlly  as  "but."  And  wliat 
"  I  with  you  ev'wy  protlipewity  in  else?  Nothing,  except  that  1  could 
your  future  caweer.  Good-by."  '  play  a  first-rate  game  of  Fives,  was 
,  Tliat  was  all  1  got  for  fifteen  pounds,  fond  of  "  foot-bal  I  at  the  wall,"  could 
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row,  swim,  and  play  billiards.  As  to 
moral  and  religions  training,  I  liaire 
already  stated  how  much  I  had  of 
that,  and  just  so  much  I  carried 
away ;  tho  aniount  being  ratlicr  less 
than  what  I  had  broii«rlit  with  me. 
Of  tlio  vahio  of  either  time  or  monc}' 
I  knew  nothing,  except  that  both 
could  be  spent  pkjasanth",  and  the 
more  one  had  of  both,  the  greater  the 
enjoyment  of  existence.  With  Eng- 
lish literature  I  was  better  aoquainted 
than  most  boys  of  my  age,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  bias  given  to  my  taste 
V»y  m}'  early  friendship  for  Austin 
Comberwood.  He  started  ine  with 
Scott's  novels.  ;t!id  afler  that  I  read 
everything  and  anything  witliin  my 
reach. 

But  when  I  heard  from  Austin  that 
a  caniUdute  for  uuder-graduateshii)  at 
Bulford  mnst  nndergo  a  preliminary 
ezaminatidh,  and  that  this  was  for 
from  easy,  my  ralor  oozed  away,  and 
I  dedded  for  the  sister  university  of 
Cowbridge,  where  I  was  given  to  un- 
derstand till-  -tiidirs  were  (Miiineutly 
mathcraatical,  wliich  had  the  attrac- 
tion for  me  of  l>eiiig  au  entirely  new 
branch  of  k'arn'mg. 

There  was,  too,  another  iuduee- 
nient,  and  that  was  the  prospect  of 
an  easy  IUIb  at  a  private  tutor's,  away 
from  the  home  now  ruled  over  by 
Lady  Colvin.  My  fhther  gave  me  my 
choice,  and  I  chose  Ck>wbridge  Uni- 
versity, taking  care  to  point  out  to 
bimf  at  the  same  tii^o,  that  I  wfl<$,  as 
vet,  neither  old  enough  nor  learned 
enough  in  mathematics  to  be  entered 
on  the  bonlv.s  of  Tudor  College.  My 
father  consulted  Cavander  on  this 
subject,  as  he  now  did  on  everything, 
and  the  result  was,  that  a  private  tu- 
tor was  found  for  me,  fir  away  in  the 
country,  who  was  to  take  me  under 
care  for  a  j'car  or  so,  in  order,  to 
state  it  plainly,  that  I  might  make 


up  for  some  of  the  time  lost  at  Holy- 
shade. 

The  Cavanders,  brother  and  sister, 
governed  my  father's  bouse  both  in 
and  out  of  the  citv,  and  I  was  not 
aware,  until  later,  that  by  this  time 
Colvin  and  Cavander  was  the  name 
of  the  firm. 

The  marriage  did  not  seem  (oliave 
brought  my  parent  unalloyed  happi- 
ness. He  gave  more  pai-ties,  I  be- 
lieve; and  Lady  Colvin  woriced  to 
restore  him  to  that  position  in  socie- 
ty which  he  ought  long  ago  to  have 
held.  The  Colvin  title  was  like  a 
horse's  trappings,  hung  up  in  a  dauip 
room  an<l  allowed  to  rust  U)V  want  of 
use;  Lad}'  Colvin  had  at  once  t:ikeu 
it  down,  and  had  ct)mmenced  puli.^h- 
ing  l)it  and  bridle,  for  Sir  Jolm  was 
to  be  put  through  his  paces  and  made 
to  move  in  his  proper  circle*  So  far 
she  was  right,  and  in  this  respect  my 
fhther  had  been  undoubtedly  wrong. 

"Wrong!"  exdaimed  ray  Aimfc 
Clym;  **yes,  nnd  my  brother  has 
not  gone  the  best  way  to  set  himself 
right.  He  never  couM  take  goo<l 
advice  "  —  by  this  slie  menut  lier  own 
— but  was  too  fond  of  trusting  .my 
one  who 'd  only  tlatter  him  enough.'* 

My  aunt  seemed  to  feel  a  kind  of 
pleasure  now  in  making  these  re- 
marks in  my  presence.  As  to  the 
Ca^'ander  family,  she  was  inveterate 
against  them. 

*'  If  ever  there  was  a  man  I  thor- 
oughly distnistcd,"  said  my  Atmt 
Clym,  Cavander  is  that  man.  His 
sister  is  not  so  clever  as  he  is, — 
that's  tlie  only  ditference  Iwtween 
'em.  1  pity  that  unfortunate  piece 
of  putt}',  his  wife ;  but  as  to  him,  I 
wouldn't  believe  him  on  his  oath, 
not  if  he  took  it  on  the  Bible." 

Uncle  Van  fidgeted,  and  looked 
at  my  Uncle  Herbert,  to  see  what  be 
would  say. 
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"  I  don't  think  that  form  of  swcar- 
ing  ^voul(l  otfer  any  obstacle  to  liiin, 
if  he  th()u;j:ht  it  worth  his  while  to 
take  an  oath,''  observed  Uncle  Her- 
bert, languidl}-.  lie  considered  Cav- 
audcr  a  sharp  fellow,  but  Uncle  Her> 
bert's  formula  being,  Speak  of  a 
man  as  yon  find  him,"  he  had  always 
taken  very  good  care  to  find  eyezy 
man  so  that  he  could  be  well  spo- 
ken of. 

Eyerybody  was,  or  might  be,  use- 
flil  to  Herbert  Fritchard.  He  did 
not  envy  his  neighbor's  carriage, 
horses,  j-achts,  and  so  forth,  but 
looked  upon  these  luxuries  as  kept 
for  his,  Uncle  Herbert's,  use. 

''If,"  he  said,  ''you  can't  afford 
to  keep  these  thini^s  j'ourself,  take 
care  to  make  yourself  agreeable  to 
those  who  do  keep  them.  If  you 
can't  ])eIong  to  all  the  best  London 
clubs,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  have 
friends  in  every  one  of  them." 

Cavander  had  been  usefhl  to  him 
in  a  small  way  in  the  city,  and  Uncle 
Uerbert  had  been  assisted  by  him  to 
the  few  odd  pounds  that  are  to  be 
picked  up  by  city /ftneurs  who  keep 
their  eyes  and  ears  open,  and  are 
ready  to  take  good  advice  on  the 
spar  of  the  moment. 

Uncle  Van  was  not  fond  of  Cavan- 
der ;  but,  being  of  a  fishy  nature,  he 
was  incapable  of  strong  emotion,  and 
had  found  by  experience  that  it  was 
generally  safer,  and  more  conducive 
to  domestic  comfort,  to  follow  his 
wife's  lead  in  likes  and  dislikes. 

Aunt  Clym  did  not  care  how  freely 
she  spoke  out  her  mind  before  me.  I 
had  told  her  how  I  could  not  get  on 
with  my  step^mother,  and,  in  spite  of 
what  Aunt  Clym  had-  said  to  me  on 
the  eve  of  the  marriage,  she  had  not, 
since  then,  ever  counselled  me  to  try. 
The  Van  Clyms  gradually  left  off 
visiting  at  our  house,  and  a  coldness 


sprang  up  between  my  father  and 
his  sister,  which  ended  in  the  sus- 
pension of  all  friendly  intercourse. 
I  used,  of  course,  to  go  and  see  my 
cousins;  for  the  Clym  family  now 
sided  with  me,  and  considered  me  as 
decidedly  and  most  unwarrantably 
injured  in  my  rights. 

*'  You  '11  see  what  will  happen," 
said  Mrs.  Clym,  oracularl}*,  to  her 
husband ;  one  of  these  days  there  *11 
be  an  exposure,  and  the  wicked  will 
cease  to  prosper.** 

Uncle  Van  intimated  pleasantly  to 
me  that  he  hoped  he,  personally, 
should  not  lose  by  the  cessation  of 
the  wicked's  i)rosperity. 

Your  uncle  makes  jokes  on  those 
things,"  said  my  aimt,  austerely, 
*'  but  —  " 

**  I  do  not  make  jo:^,  my  dear,** 
protested  Uncle  \'an.  It  was  true, 
ho  did  not. 

'My  aunt  went  on,  addressing  him : 
Tou  trust  your  money  where  you 
think  it  safe.  You  will  see.  I  am 
glad,  for  the  children's  sakes,  that 
mine  cannot  be  touched.  I  would 
not  put  it  in  Mr.  Cavandcr's  power 
to  speculate, — for  speculate  he  does, 
and  would  lead  3'ou  into  it,  too, ^ not 
if  he  was  twenty  times  the  respec- 
table man  lie  appears  to  be,  and  five 
hundred  times  over  again  my  broth- 
er's partner." 

Uncle  Van  looked  at  me  with  a 
friglitened  air.  I  had  accouij)uuie<l 
him  into  the  citv  the  dav  before,  and 
ha<l  heard  him  giving  Cuvunder  a 
commission. 

You  shoot  not  mention  what  I 
too  in  tlie  city,"  he  said  to  me  after- 
wards. 

I  have  n't  said  a  word  about  it  to 
aunt,"  I  told  him;  but  I  think  he 
had  lost  fhith  in  me.  Fortunately, 
on  this  occasion  he  did  take  his  wife's 
advice ;  and  as  the  breach  between 
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the  two  families  widened,  bo  Uncle 
Van  Tinted  the  office  only  at  rare 
intervals,  and  his  transactions  with 
Carander  became  less  and  less  fre- 
quent, nntii  they  ceased  altogether. 

I  was  welcomed,  too,  by  Aunt  Q\ym^ 
because  I  brought  news  to  her  about 
Mrs.  Cavandcr,  who  often  cnme  to 
our  house,  and  whom  I  geaeraiiy  dis- 
covered in  tears. 

She  would  speak  to  any  one  and 
every  one  of  her  sorrows. 

"  Yon  know,"  she  would  say,  after 
walking  with  me  from  onr  house  to 
Mrs.  Glym's,  and  talking  to  me  all 
the  way  on  her  one  subject,  and  in 
invariably  the  same  style ;  "James  is 
very  clever,  and  I  can  never  expect 
to  be  as  clever  an  ho  is  IIo  is  very 
handsome,  too,  and  I  feel  that  I  am 
not  equal  to  other  women  whom  lie 
meets  in  society  I  know  he  does  n't 
wish  me  to  go  about  with  him." 

I  should  like  to  hear  Mr.  Van 
Clym  sav  ing  such  a  thing  as  that  to 
me,"  said  my  aunt,  bristling  up.  **But 
you  really  ought  to  insist  upon  Mr. 
Cavander  not  going  without  you." 

"  I  can't  insist,"  returned  the  fee- 
ble woman  ;     how  can  I '( " 

Aunt  Chni  gave  herself  a  little 
shake,  as  tliough  she  would  have 
liked  to  perform  a  similar  operation, 
only  with  greater 'violence,  on  Mrs. 
Cavanderjust  to  shake  herinto  action. 

Here  I  interposed.  I  had  heard 
Mrs.  Cavander's  jeremiads,  and  they 
had  by  this  time  no  interest  foit  me, 
and  obtained  no  sort  of  qrmpathy 
from  her  sister-in-law,  now  my  stei> 
mother,  who  evidently  considered 
her  a  fool  who  was  treated  accord- 
ing to  her  deserts.  The  ol)ject  of 
my  visit  was  simply  to  say  good- 
by  to  tiie  Clyms,  as  I  was  off  to 
lUngburst  Wbiteboys  on  a  short 
stay,  previous  to  my  going  to  my 
private  tutor's,  where  it  had  been 


arranged  I  was  to  make  up  for  that 
portion  of  My  Time  which  I  had  lost 
at  Holyshade,  and  to  prepare  myself 
fixr  the  university. 

M  Miss  Comberwood  is  considered 
very  clever,"  Mrs.  Cavander  suddenly 
commenced.  I 

"  Yes,  I  believe  so,"  I  said,  feeling 
that  I  was  beginning  to  blush. 

I  was  at  the  blushing  age.  It  is  a 
time  when  we  do  not  care  to  sail  un- 
der false  colors ;  when,  at  the  word 
of  command,  we  display  our  flag,  and 
acknowledge' under  what  queen  we 
are  serving.  At  this  season  the  face 
of  a  boy  is  like  the  graduated  ther- 
mometer, with  a  heart  for  a  bull:^and 
blood  for  mercury  ;  vou  can  mark  otT 
love,  sin,  shame,  mirth,  anirer.  on  his 
face  as  eertainly  as  you  can  the  mean 
betwiHMi  zero  and  the  highest  tem- 
perature on  a  Fahrenheit  scale. 

I  had  corresponded  with  Alice 
while  at  Holyshade,  and  no  one  knew 
of  it,  at  least  so  I  thought,  except 
her  brother  Austin.  The  disparity 
of  our  ages  was,  I  sap])ose,  in  my 
opinion,  more  than  equalized  by  the 
superiority  of  the  male  over  the 
female.  Of  course  I  coulil  not  have 
formulated  this,  but  I  faney  some 
such  feeling  underlies  all  tiiese  juve- 
nile affairs  of  the  heart.  It  is  always 
Thumbling  and  the  Princess.  In 
after-life,  if  a  Thumbling  marries  a 
Olumdaica,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  the 
latter  is  his  most  obedient  slave,  and 
perhaps  tyrannical  Thomas  Thumb 
whops  her  unmercifully.  However, 
we  did  not  go  into  this  question  then, 
and  it  lias  no  place  here  without 
travelling  out  of  the  record  of  this 
history. 

"Miss  Comberwood  has  sta^-ed 
with  you  often,  hasn't  she?"  asked 
Aunt  Clym. 

"  Yes,"  sighed  Mrs.  Cavander.  It 
was  a  heavy,  dull,  stupid  sigh. 
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**She  is  yery  clever,  and  Jamee  enjojmentof  life  in  town  impossible, 

likes  talking  with  her,"  continoed  I  was  only  too  glad  to  seize' every 

Mrs.  CaTander,  with  a  whimper  in  opportcmity  of  absenting  myself  as 

her  voice  compressive  of  utter  helpless-  much  as  I  coold  from  the  place  which 

ncss.    "  They  talk  of  things  that  I  I  could  no  longer  regard  as  my  home, 

really  do  not  understand,  though  I  My  father,  too,  seemed  to  shirk  me 

try  very  hard  to."  as  much  as,  at  llolyshade,  we  had 

*'  Your  step-mother,"  said  my  aunt,  shirked  masters  w  hen  out  of  bounds, 

turninjj  to  me,  '*  told  me  I^Iiss  Com-  As  yet  my  step-mother  had  not  intor- 

borwood  was  going  to  be  married,  fered  with  my  father's  Ihiancial  ar- 

Havc  you  licard?"  rangemcnts  in  my  regard,  which  had 

'*  I  think  I  have,"  I  answered.  always  been  of  a  most  oi)rn-han(lc<l 

I  remembered  Ilolyshade  and  Sir  character,  and  I  felt  that  now  lie  was 

Frederick  Sladen.    I  was  indignant  paying  mc  for  being  quiet  and  keei)- 

with  him  on  the  Verne^-s'  account,  ing  out  of  the  way. 

for  I  had  not  forgotten  the  picnic,  Of  business,  of  economy,  of  the 

and  Nurse  Davis's  speech  on  tiiat  valne  of  a  shilling,  except  in  stamps 

occasion.  for  letters,  I  still  knew  nothing.  Of 

I  did  not  wish,  however,  to  prolong  snch  matters  I  had  been  studiously 

my  interview  with  the  two  ladies,  nor  kept  as  ignorant  as  were  the  Egyptian 

did  they  offer  any  opposition  to  my  neophytes  of  the  sacred  mysteries  of 

withdrawing,  *as  they  evidently  had  Isis. 

still  got  a  good  deal  to  say  to  one  Other  youths  of  my  age  could  not, 

another  which  my  aunt  would  rather  80  they  told  me,  run  to  this  or  that 

I  should  not  hear ;  though  as  to  Mrs.  expense,  because   their  allowance 

Carander,  she,  poor  babbling  soul,  would  not  permit  it ;  and  this  I  was 

would  not  have  been  offended  had  unable  to  understand.    "When  Austin 

the  butler,  footman,  and  all  the  do-  Comberwood  informed  mc  that  his 

mestics  been  summoned  as  an  audi-  father  had  given  him  two  hundred 

ence  of  lier  woes.  and  fifty  pounds  a  year  for  his  univor- 

Austin  Comberwood  liad  bv  this  sit}'  career,  out  of  which  he  was  to 

time  returned  to  England,    lie  had  pay  everything,  and  not  to  bring 

sent  me  a  long  letter,  conchuling  with  home  a  single  bill,  I  considered  Aus- 

the  invitation  to  Ringhurst  AVhite-  tin  a  very  lucky  fellow,  and  nothing 

bo3'8,  of  which  I  was  now  about  to  would  thenceforth  satisfy  me  but  a 

• '  avail  myself.   His  brother  Dick  was  similar  allowance.    The  distinction 

at  Woolwich,  reading  for  the  army,  between  Austin's  and  my  view  of  this 

Alice  was  at  home.  Ko  obstacle  was  sum  was,  that  he  rightly  considered 

placed  in  my  way  by  Lady  Colvin,  it  as  intended  for  necessaries  in  the 

who  was  probably  as  pleased  at  my  first  place,  and  luxuries  if  possible ; 

departure  as  I  was  myself.  Her  ob-  whereas,  I  placed  luxuries  before 

jectionto  the  presence  of  my  school-  necessaries,  which  I  could  have  al- 

boy  friends  at  our  house,  I  should  lowed  to  take  care  of  themselves, 

now  say  at  her  house,  was  a  polite  like  the  pounds  in  the  old  proverb ; 

method  of  hinting  that  my  room  was  and  where  Austin,  with  a  bag  of  sov« 

preferable  to  my  compan}* ;  and  as  I  ereigns,  would  have  carefully  calcu- 

was  now  placed  under  such  restraints  lated  the  cost  of  every  day  in  the 

a.s  made  my'  former  free  and  easy  year,  I  should  have  played  the  game 
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of  life  with  sovereigns  for  ooonters, 
and  s'[)ont  them  all  in  one  clay  or  one 
hour,  under  the  firm  conviction  that 
there  were  not  only  more,  but  plenty 
more,  in  the  bank  whence  tliese  were 
issued,  ami  which  would  refuse  my 
father  nutliing. 

That  I  should  have  adoi^ted  this 
view  was  scarcely  my  fault,  though 
it  was,  as  events  proved,  undoubtedly 
my  misfortiine.  From  the  first,  even 
from  Nurse  Davis,  I  had  always  been 
led  to  believe  my  destiny  to  be  cast 
among  the  richest,  and  the  ColvinCity 
mine  inexhaustible.  When  my  Aunt 
Clym  expressed  her  annoyance  irith 
me  for  consorting  with  the  Vemeys, 
when  afterwards  she  had  reasoned 
with  her  l)rother  on  his  abdication  of 
the  family  dignity,  and  of  his  <^009- 
ing  his  companions  from  a  society 
beneath  that  in  which  he  was  born  to 
move,  slic  never  failed  to  allude  to 
the  resources  at  his  command,  with 
which  she  used  to  say  he  mi<^ht  do  so 
much  good,  and  if  he  liked,  repurchase 
the  old  Colvin  estates,  and  make  a 
name  in  I'arliament.  But  my  father 
preferred  the  city  for  himself,  and/ 
entertained  such  ideas  of  his  son's 
future  as  Annt  Clym  would  have  had 
him  act  upon  for  his  own.  Strangely 
enough,  he  saw  how  fitting  this  career 
was  for  another  Ck>lvin  baronet,  but 
declined  the  honor  for  himself.  He 
was  to  be  the  last  of  the  line  in  busi- 
ness, and  I  was  to  be  the  first  of  the 
modern  race  on  whom  the  State  was 
to  shower  its  rewards.  I  was  cer- 
tainly not  qualified  for  Chancellor  of 
the  Kxcheijuer,  and  of  any  profession 
I  had  no  notion  except  wiiat  I  had 
derived  from  Austin,  wlicn  he  had 
soHK'timcs  spoken  of  being  a  clergy- 
man. I  had  seen  a  good  deal  of 
clergymen  as  masters  at  iIol3'shade, 
and  they  were  as  other  men,  their 
title  to  our  reverence  being  not  in 


their  ecclesiastical  but  scholastic  dig- 
nity. I  looked  forward  to  the  day 
when,  as  an  undcr-graduate,  I  should 
be  entitU'd  to  wear  a  college  cap  and 
gown,  in  which  costume,  it  seemed  to 
me,  1  should  be  as  good  a  cleig}'iDaQ 
as  any  one  of  them. 
.  At  Ilolyshade,  as  I  have  l)efore 
remarked,  I  had  seen  something  of 
the  army,  and  barrack-life  had  no 
attraction  forme  as  it  appeared,  save 
for  the  uniANrm,  so  uncommonly  like 
Holy  shade  life  at  my  Tutor's  "  over 
again,  with  just  a  thought  more  lib* 
erty  for  smoking. 

Nearing  the  critical  age  of  seven- 
teen, I  had  no  sort  of  biss.  I  had 
begun,  partly -in  consequence  of  the 
change  at  home,  to  be  restless  and 
fond  of  wandering.  The  course  of 
my  education  had  gone  far  towanis 
"  making  a  man  of  me"  ;  that  is,  such 
a  man  as  my  father  liad  contenii)l;itoil, 
and  as  I  have  before  <leserii)ed  in  this 
record  ;  but  the  introduction  of  a 
step-ninthcr  had  sudden!)*  braectl  me 
up  to  l(jok  out  into  the  world,  and 
act  for  myself.  In  this  discontented 
frame  of  mind  I  went  down  to  Ring- 
hurst,  which,  after  the  chill  of  oar 
honsidiold,  was  liie  walking  out  of  s 
dank  cave  into  the  warm  sunlight 

A  change  had  come  over  Alice. 
Her  brother  had  noticed  it  on  his 
return.  Her  enthusiasm  for  ornate 
services,  and  her  fondness  for  discuss- 
ing  any  ecclesiastical  or  theological 
subject  that  might  come  up  iu  the 
course  of  conversation,  seeraed  to 
belong  to  a  phase  of  her  existence 
gradually  passing  away.  Now,  she 
was  inclined  to  question,  whore  a 
few  years  since  she  had  been  eager 
to  teach. 

"  I  think,"  said  Austin  to  me,  :i8we 
sat  together  one  autumn  evening  io 
the  fir  plantation  opposite  the  hoMC, 

this  sudden  love  aflisir,  if  it  Is  • 
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love  affair,  has  unsettled  her.  Tor- 
baps  one  gets  unsettled  as  one  grows 
older." 

Sucli  a  grave  subject,  treated,  too, 
SO  gravely,  was  new  to  me,  except  in 
such  novels  and  romances  as  bad  pro- 
vided me  with  whaterer  knowledge 
I  then  lyd  of  life.  But  with  Aosthi, 
and  only  with  him,  was  I  ever  content 
to  listen  and  speak  serionsl  j.  I  was, 
nnconsdonsly,  from  time  to  time, 
yielding  myself  to  his  influence,  an 
inflnence  always  ibr  good,  as  my  ret- 
rospect proves. 

Alice  will  be  Lady  Sladen,"  I 
said,  giving  him,  as  it  were,  a  text  for 
his  discourse. 

It  was  a  lazy  evening  after  a  hot 
day,  and  I  was  in  the  humor  for 
being  talked  to. 

»*Yes,"  he  replied,  thoughtfully; 
**  and  my  mother  and  my  father,  too, 
are  iuuuensely  pleased.  Dick  tells 
me  that  it  was  quite  sudden,  and  he 
speaks  of  Sladen  as  a  *  poor  sort  of 
fellow.'  But  Dick  is  hot-tempered, 
and  I  think  would  be  inclined  to  re- 
sent any  one's  taking  Alice  away 
from  ns-  Yon  know  it  all  happened 
while  I  was  away,  so  that  I  have 
scarcely  had  time  to  make  his  ao- 
qnaintance." 

**I  don't  think  much  of  him,"  I 
said  ;  and,  in  a  confidential  mood,  I 
contributed  my  quota  of  scandal ; 
saj'ing,  however,  aslitth'  as  possible, 
on  my  own  acount,  about  the  Ver- 
nejs. 

Austin  heard  mc  to  the  end,  and 
then  remarked  that  at  all  events  no 
harm  had  come  of  it,"  meaning  the 
aifair  between  Sladen  and  Lottie ; 
and  this,  as  far  as  my  information 
went,  and  I  was  not  old  enough  to 
draw  inferences,  was  a  fair  conclu- 
sion. 

We  then  fell  to  comparing  notes, 
how  had  Austin  been  occupied  while 


I  had  V)een  idling  at  Ilolyshade?  and 
so  forth.  Now  with  other  youths, 
whether  so  much  ni}'  seniors  as  to  be 
ahiiost  young  men,  like  Au-:tiu,  or 
of  ni}'  own  age,  my  conversation 
would  have  flowed  freely. 

I  shonld  have  talked  about  amusfr> 
meats  at  Holyshade,  or  daring  the 
holidays ;  I  should  have  given  my 
experience  of  life  about  town,  of  the 
joys  and  delights  of  a  fast  style ;  I 
should  have  boasted  of  my  acquaint- 
ance by  sight  (and  sometimes  I  ro- 
manced a  good  deal  on  this  subject) 
with  the  celebrities  of  the  day, 
whether  famous  or  notorious,  and 
would  have  gi\  (  ii  the  rein  to  that 
sort  of  light  and  airy  discourse 
which  was,  at  tiiat  time,  \\\  vogue 
among  us  Old  Ilolvshadians."  For 
at  this  distinction  I  had  arrived, 
though  not,  as  yet,  at  the  enviable 
one  of  being  dubbed  a  "  Worth  v." 
However,  were  I  an  Unworthy,"  it 
would  have  been  no  more  than  were 
seven  hundred  out  of  the  eight  hun- 
dred sdliolan.  Tb»  two  most  widced 
cities  this  world  has  ever  known, 
however,  would  have  been  saved  for 
the  sake  of  one  godly  resident; 
tiierefore,  if  my  estimate  be  correct, 
Holyshade,  after  all,  was  in  a  com- 
paratively hopeful  state. 

On  such  topics  as  tliose  to  which 
I  have  above  alluded,  I  was  as  silent, 
in  Austin's  company,  as  I  would 
have  been  in  that  of  his  mother  or 
sister. 

I  liked,  indeed,  to  exhibit  myself 
to  him  as  a  lad  of  some  mettle,  and 
anything  but  slow  ;  yet  I  could  not 
bear  the  idea  of  his  supposing  me  to 
be  a  mere  trifler. 

lu  my  correspondence  with  him, 
daring  his  abscnice,  I  had  been  at 
pains  to  present  him  with  the  better 
side  of  my  character ;  and  though  I 
really  ei^joyed  writing  to  him,  yet  I 
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experionced  a  certain  relief  when  I 
had  finislu'd  the  letter,  and  had  re- 
sumed my  own  natural  self. 

1  always  felt  good,"  as  I  ex- 
pressed it  to  myself,  when  with  Aus- 
tin; ami  even  between  sixteen  and 
seventeen,  it  was  through  him  that 
I  ooeasionall}'  opened  my  eyes  to  a 
brighter  light  than  that  to  which  I 
had  till  then  been  aocostomed.  Bnt 
there  were  to  be  many  progressiye 
temptations  by  which  I  was  to  be 
tried,  before  I  could  live  in  the  pore 
atmosphere  of  the  planet  where  Ans* 
tin  Comberwood  dwelt. 

So  it  chanced  that  I  had  little  to 
say,  but  much  to  hear.  For  my 
fViend  had  travelled  iu  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy,  and  had  allowed 
few  things  worthy  of  note  to  escape 
his  observation. 

"  And  now  you  fiiiisli  by  going  up 
to  Bulfurd,"  I  said  ;  and  then  you  '11 
be  a  clergyman." 

I  do  not  know,'*  was  his  reply, 
w^ch  snvprised  me,  as  I  had  nerer 
known  him  waver  in  a  coarse  when 
he  himself  had  fixed  the  goal. 

Austin  says  he  doesn't  think 
he'll  be  a  clergyman,"  I  said  to 
Alice,  who  had  now  Joined  us. 

"  We  have  talked  it  over  together," 
said  Austin,  looking  up  affectionate- 
ly at  his  sister,  though  we  do  not 
talk  over  so  many  things  as  we  used 
to ;  but  I  suppose  that 's  because 
my  Alice  is  to  have  another  confi- 
dant—" 

**  Never  mind  that  now,"  Alice  in- 
terrupted hiin,  as  if  :innuyed  by  even 
this  passing  allusion  to  her  marriage. 
*'  We  don't  know  what  may  happen 
between  now  and — that  time." 

I  had  never  before  heard  her  speak 
with  even  the  slightest  degree  of  pet* 
nlance  to  her  fovorite  brother. 

For  the  moment  her  tone  shocked 
me,  and  I  could  have  resented  It  for 


i  I've  Done  with  IL 

Austin's  sake,  but  for  Ins  resuming 
quietly,  — 

**  No  ;  nor  do  I  care  about  antici- 
pating our  separation.  Papa  talks 
of  settling  in  London,  and  mamma 
considers  it  absolutely  neeeasaiy. 
Dick  will  go  abroad,  probably,  with 
his  regiment,  and  I  shall  |^  hi  my 
cap  and  gown  at  the  nniversily.  My 
fiither  seems  to  wish  that  I  should  go 
to  the  bar,  where  his  interest,  he 
says,  wonld  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  • 
me.  I  do  not  care  about  it  much 
myself;  but,  on  tlic  other  haad,  I 
begin  to  think  of  a  clergjTnan's  pro- 
fession as  involving  a  vezy  greit  re> 
sponsibility." 

"  I  am  sure  Austin  is  right,"  ob- 
serv'cd  Alice.    "  lie  would  never  of 
course  be  such  a  clergyman  as  is  Mr. 
Tabberer,  our  rector,  who  looks  upon 
Sunday  as  his  professional  day,  and 
is  a  country  squire  and  market-gar- 
dener for  the  rest  of  the  week.  Why, 
he  is  more  Interested  in  hisfhdts  and 
flowers  than  in  all  his  poor  at  Ring- 
hurst  taken  together.   I've  visited 
among  them,  and  I  know  it.  And 
Austin  could  never  be  like  Mr.  Ker- 
shaw, at  Hyde  Mallow,  who  only 
took  the  curacy  because  there  was 
good  hunting  and  shooting  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  who  visits  the  sick 
cottagers  with  a  small  pack  of  fox 
terriers  at  his  heels.    Then  there's 
Mr.  Greeve,  of  Wylborno,  who  dresses 
as  if  he  were  always  ready  for  an 
evening  party,  and  who  drives  miles 
to  go  to  a  dance.    No,  1  would  rather 
see  Austin  a  barrister  than  a  clergy- 
man of  that  sort." 

Here  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me 
that  the  masters  at  Holyshade  were 
clergymen,  and  I  expressed  a  hope 
that  Austin  would  never  resemble 
any  of  these  ecclesiastics,  from  the 
unwieldy  Provost,  who  used  to  puff 
and  blow  over  the  first  part  of  the 
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ootnmunion  service,  and  the  vice- 
provost,  who  piped  oat  the  command- 
ments in  a  shrill,  perky  tone,  or  his 
reverence  the  Bursar,  who  began  his 

sontonccs  in  tho  pulpit  with  a  bellow 
and  cikUmI  in  a  whisper,  down  to  my 
old  tutor,  Mr.  Rnah,  wlio  used  to 
take  au  occasional  duty  for  a  fritMid 
three  miles  from  Uolyshade,  when  it 
was  his  wont  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
few  of  his  pnpils,  to  whom  he  gave 
leave  ont  of  school  chapel  in  order 
that  they  might  have  the  treat  of  a 
pleasant  walk  across  the  meadows  by 

.the  river-side  on  a  fine  summer  morn- 
ing, and  form  a  portion  of  the  scanty 
con«rr('|;ation  assembled  in  the  little 
parish  church  of  Stockfield  to  hear 
liim  preach. 

I  owned  I  did  not  know  vrhat  kind 
of  a  clergyman  I  should  have  liked 
Austin  to  be,  bat  my  ideas  on  all 
each  sabjeots  were  of  the  vagaest 
description. 

I  knew  my  catechism,  because  I 
could  n't  help  that,  and  1  had  been 
confirmed  at  Uolyshade  by  the  Right 
Rev.  Father  in  God,  Bishop  of  Saw- 
der, for  which  I  had  been  prepared 
by  Miss  Raab,  my  tutor's  sister,  who 
presented  me  with  a  packet  of  tracts, 
which,  with  pictures,  afforded  ns 
acapegraoes  considerable  amose- 
meht;  and  it  was  on  this  solemn 
occasion  that  I  took  the  opportunity 
of  refreshing  my  memory  of  the  ear- 
lier-acquired cafechism. 

''And  then,"  said  Austin,  "  you 
should  see  our  clergymen  abroad.  I 

.  really  don't  know  where  Ihe^'  come 
^  from.  Mr.  Venn,  who  was  with  rae 
at  first,  knew  some  of  tiiem,  and  I 'm 
sure  I  never  wished  to  meet  any  of 
them  again, — except  one  at  Nice, 
who  was  very  fond  of  mnsic,  and 
who  went  with  me  to  all  the  grand 
services  in  the  churches  there." 
But  they  were  Catholic  churches, 


weren't  they?"  I  asked.  Had  he 
told  me  that  they  were  Mohammedan 
mosques  or  Pagan  temples,  I  should 

have  accepted  his  account  of  it. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  and  of  course 
our  dreary  place  for  Anglican  Church 
worship  wasn't  to  he  compared  for  a 
moment  with  one  of  these  splendid 
churchqs.  I  should  have  preferred 
my  own  service  to  any  of  theirs,  I 
think,  coald  I  have  had  oor  own  old 
choich  of  Whiteboys,  with  even 
Alice's  old  enemy,  the  rector,  to  con- 
duct it.  But  the  carclcsstiess,  the 
irreverence  I  witnessed  Sunday  after 
Sunday  —  " 

''In  Roman  Catholic  churches?** 
asked  Alice. 

**  No,  in  our  Knglish  place  of  wor- 
ship; it  was  simply  revolting.  As 
fbr  the  sermons,  they  were  generally 
stopid.  All  the  English  went  as  a 
matter  of  nationality,  and  oat  of 
compassion  for  the  clergyman,  who, 
I  believe,  had  only  a  small  allowance 
to  live  on,  in  addition  to  his  congre- 
gation's subscriptions.  There  was  a 
fairly  respectable  specimen  where  we 
were  staying.  I  was  not  impressed 
personally  by  him,  when,  on  meeting 
him  subsequently  at  a  table  d^hote^  I 
heard  him  inform  my  tutor  that  he 
didn't  make  a  very  good  thing  of 
it." 

•*  Was  he  married  ?  "  asked  Alice. 
"Yes,"  answered  Austin,  "and 

there  were  three  daughters  whom  the 
poor  man  had  to  take  to  all  the  i)ar- 
ties  and  dances  throughout  the  sea- 
son, in  the  hope  of  their  making  good 
matches,  and  so  relieving  him  of  a 
portion  of  his  harden.  I  once  came 
across  a  good-natured  BuUSimmI  man, 
a  married  English  clergyman,  who 
tried  to  affiact  the  dress  of  the  native 
Catholic  invests.  He  was  very  an- 
gry because  our  German  landlady 
woald  not  understand  his  preten-. 
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sions ;  and  when  he  attempted  to  ex- 
plain to  her  that  he  was  a  priest,  she 
shook  her  head,  smiled,  addressed 
him  as  Urn-r  ]*<ts(('ur^  and  asked  after 
his  wife  and  five  <xro\vii-np  d;iii<xhtors, 
who  had  the  reputation  of  being  the 
greatest  flirts  in  the  place." 

Alice  sighed.  It  is  difflcult,  most 
diflBcalt,  to  believe  In  each  mep  being 
divinely  set  apart  for  their  office," 
>he  said. 

It  is,**  retomed  Austin,  gravely ; 
**  and,  as  I  was  saying  to  yon  yester- 
da}',  Alice  dear,  what  proof  shall  I 
ever  liave,  or  those  about  me,  that  I 
should  be  s.)  sot  apart?  And  if  the 
clergy  are  divinely  eomraissioned,  in 
•what  are  they  in  the  least  superior 
to  other  ordinary  men,  who  know 
just  as  much  about  religion,  and 
sometimes  more,  than  those  who  set 
themselves  up  to  be  their  teachers?  " 

He  was  talking  far  above  the  ca* 
pacit}'  of  my  youthful  intelligence, 
vet  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  his 
words  were  seeds  dropped  on  a  likely 
soil.  As  tares  spring  up  among  the 
wheat,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  sweet 
wild  strawberries  grow  in  the  rank 
grass  by  the  side  of  a  stagnant  pond. 
Whence  the  seed  came,  when  it  took 
root,  none  can  tell;  but  innocent 
children  discover  the  bright  red  ber- 
ries with  shouts  of  delight;  as 
Heaven's  angels,  who  have  sown  as 
silently,  but  more  carofuUy,  than 
their  fallen  brethren,  may  \w\nt  ex- 
ultinglv  to  the  gootl  fruit,  dwarfed 
indeed,  but  flourishing,  in  the  midst 
of  nettles  and  noisome  weeds. 

Subsequent  events  brought  this 
conversation  vividly  to  my  mind,  and 
though  J  jmu  wearied  with  the  sub- 
ject, which  was  then  almost  nnin- 
telligiblo  to  me,  I  well  remember 
Alice's  manner,  as  being,  in  its  rest- 
lessness, so  difllerent  frt^)m  her  former 
impassioned  self.  Two  years  before. 


she  would  have  attacked  Austin  for 
what  she  would  have  deemed  his  pro- 
fanity, and  would  have  professed  her- 
self unable  to  understand  how  he 
could  for  a  moment  admit  one  doubt 
as  to  the  sacred  character  of  the  priest- 
hood of  her  ideal  Church  of  England. 

Since  then  she  had  fallen  under 
another  influence,  but  it  angered  her 
to  have  It  said,  even  by  her  dear 
brother,  that  her  hold  npon  the 
standard  under  which  she  had  en- 
listed had  Ijeen  relaxed  by  a  force 
to  which  she  had  gradually  been 
eompelle<l  to  yield.  This  Hag  was 
no  longer  her  pride  and  her  encour- 
agement ;  it  embarrassed  her  move- 
ments. She  made  some  show  of  still 
grasping  her  colors,  but  it  was  evi- 
dent to  those  who  understood  her  at 
that  time,  that  she  was  often  on  the 
point  of  flinging  them  down  on  the 
march,  and  abandoning  them  forever. 

"  It  would  be  better,"  she  said, 
"  for  you  to  be  a  barrister  than  to  be 
teaching  either  what  you  did  not  be- 
lieve, or  did  not  understand." 

"My  dear  Alice,"  Austin  began,  in 
a  tone  of  remonstrance  ;  butliis  .sister 
took  him  up  quickly,  and  with  more 
of  her  old  impetuosity  than  I  had 
hitherto  noticed, — 

*'  I,  too,  have  seen  something  of 
clergymen,"  slic  said.  "  Besides  Mr. 
Ta])berer  and  Mr.  Kershaw,  look  at 
Andrew."  She  alluded  to  her  broth- 
er-in-law, Mr.  MeCraeken.  "  Wby 
old  Mr.  Tabberer  said  he  admired 
floral  decorations,  and  did  uot  niiiid 
—  fhncy  I  did  not  mind !  —  having  a 
cross  on  the  altar,  only  he  objected 
to  my  using  the  word  altar,  not  be- 
cause, he  said,  there  really  was  any 
harm  in  it,  but  because  it  might 
engender  superst  i  t  i on .  I  asked  h i  ui, 
for  you  know  I  had  been  reading  a 
good  deal  about  it,"  —  Alice  consid- 
ered herself  something  of  a  theolo- 
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gian,  —  "  what  particular  grace  was 
conferred  by  the  bishop's  laying  ou 
of  hands  at  his  ordination  — >  " 

And  what  could  he  aay?*'  asked 
Austin. 

Say  !  He  hod  nothing  to  say, 
•  ezo^  that  the  subject  was  too  far 

above  me ;  that  there  were  certain 
formal  words  which  every  candidate 
for  orders  had  to  read,  and  that,  on 
the  wliolc,  he  considered  his  ordina- 
tion as  a  solemn  ceremony' ;  and  just 
as  the  consecration  of  a  cborch  might 
be  the  setting  apart  a  building,  so 
the  ordination  would  be  the  setting 
apart  a  person  fbr  a  spedal  purpose. 
Mr.  Amphthill,  his  curate,  wlio  was 
here  for  a  short  time,  gave  me  a  very 
different  view  of  the  matter  ;  he  said 
he  was  a  successor  of  the  apostles, 
and  that  old  Mr  Tabhercr  was  also." 

**  Without  being  aware  of  it,"  said 
Austin,  smiling. 

That  is  what  Mr.  Cayander  said." 
She  stopped  suddenly,  as  though  she 
would  hare  recalled  these  words  hlul 
she  been  able. 

I  know  yoii  talked  all  over  this 
with  htm,"  Austin  observed ;  and 
then,  as  if  unwillinn;  to  pursue  this 
part  of  the  subject  any  further,  he 
revert(Ml  to  her  mention  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Cracken,  and  inquired,  What  did 
Andrew  saj'  ?  " 

He  told  me  that  Mr.  Tabberer 
was  too  much  of  a  Tory,  and  was  of 
the  old-fhshioned  Church  and  State 
type,  which  hated  dissent,  where,  af- 
ter all,  there  was  real  hearty  spiri- 
tual life.  He  expressed  his  opinion 
that  Mr.  Amphthill  was  a  Jesuit. 

At  this  point  I  vkis  interested.  I 
had  read  about  Jesuits  in  romances, 
and  my  notion  of  them  was  grotesque. 
I  had  never  seen  one ;  and  from  the 
flavor  I  had  got  of  them  in  fiction,  I 
could  have  described  such  a  creature 
with  about  as  much  aocnraqr  m  a 


man,  blind  from  his  birth,  mif^ht  be 
expected  to  describe  a  crab,  only  from 
having  tasted  the  delicacy  with  pep- 
per and  vinegar.  The  word  Jesidt 
conveyed  to  my  mind  inquisitions, 
tortures,  poisoners  in  disguise,  and  a 
number  of  creeping,  crawling  things, 
half  fiend,  half  human,  with,  perhaps, 
tails.  What  a  Jesuit  was  in  reality, 
I  honestly  had  not  the  smallest  idea, 
so  powerful  had  been  the  national 
English  traditions  influencing  my 
mind  through  the  channels  of  ro- 
mances founded  on  so-called  history. 
It  is  thus  that  ignorant  prejudices  are 
fostered ;  and  how  few  of  us  in  after- 
life have  the  time  or  the  will  to  sift 
the  rubbish  of  the  dust-bin  of  history 
on  the  c  hance  of  discovering  the  dia^ 
mond  of  truth. 

Wan  he  a  Jesuit?  "  I  asked,  inno- 
cent Ij*. 

Alice  paid  no  attention  to  my  ques- 
tion, for  she  was  in  earnest  now. 

**I.told  Andrew  that  Mr.  Amph- 
thill hoped  to  see  confession  restored 
in  the  Church  of  England,  whereat 
he  was  horrified.  I  pointed  out  to 
Andrew  that  both  he  and  Mr.  Amph- 
thill had  to  use  the  awfully  solemn 
form  of  absolution  in  the  visitation 
of  the  sick,  to  be  pronounced  l)y  an 
English  clerg3niau  over  u  dying  per- 
son who  had  confessed.  Andrew  re- 
plied, that  there  was  a  great  deal  in 
the  prayer-book  tliat  wanted  alter- 
ing ;  that  this  particular  instance  was 
merely  a  form  meant  for  the  solace 
of  a  certain  sort  of  wei^  mind,  —  like 
mine,  I  suppose  he  meant ;  that  the 
use  of  it  wiis  optional,  and  that  it 
had  been  allowed  to  remain,  in  order 
to  conciliate  Catholics  at  the  Refor- 
mation, and  that  no  one  with  a  grain 
of  sense  believed  in  the  existence  of  • 
such  a  power ;  and  that,  speaking  for 
himself,  if  he  pretended  to  possess 
it,  he  would  be  no  mhiister  of  the 
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Chiuch  of  England.    Yet,"  she  con-  with  unconcealed  satisfaction),  that 

tinned,  meditatively,  more  aa  if  com-  I  detested  Sir  Frederick  Sladen  on 

maning  with  herself  than  address-  sofflcient  groonds,  and  that  somehow 

ing  ns,   were  there  snch  a  mission  in  the  midst  of  all  this  a  comparison 

of  forgiveness,  coold  one  indeed  he  between  Alice  and  Julie  would  thmst 

soreof-^"  itself  upon  me  to  the  disadvanta^'o 

She  paused,  and,  bending  her  head,  of  the  former,  —  all  these  subjects 

plucked  the  grass  fitfully.    Austin  of  interest  presented  themselves  to 

leaned  over  her,  and  put  his  arm  m}*  mind  as  in  tlie  jumble  of  a  dream, 

round  her  neck.  to  be  ultiniatel}-  absorbed  into  my 

•*We  think  together,"  he  said;-  own  personal  and  present  grievance, 

"  and  I  have  three  years  of  study  namely,  my  father's  recent  marriage, 

before  me.  I  wish  I  could  be  a  der-  My  Hol^'shadian  habit  of  keeping 

gyman ;  we  have  both  of  ns  always  an  irregolar  sort  of  diaiy  was  at  this 

wished  that.  Don't  yon  remember  time  a  sonrce  of  great  relief  to  me. 

how  gravely  we  had  settled  oor  fh-  This  diary,  kept  from  time  to  time  m 

ture  ;  neither  of  us  to  marry,  but  3'ou  various  old-fashioned  acoonnt-books 

to  keep  house  for  me  at  the  parson-  with  clasps,  served  me  as  a  confiden- 

age  or  the  rectory  ? "         •  tial  friend,  into  wlioso  car  I  would 

**Yes."  pour  my  griefs,  my  complaints,  and 

**  All  that,  so  far,  is  changed  now.  such  -observations  on  my  friends* 

Ton  are  going  to  be  married,  and  I  words  and  deeds  as  I  could  not  have 

have  not  yet  made  np  my  mind  as  to  made  to  any  one  likely  to  repeat 

what  I  shall  be  when  I  leave  the  them.  On  looking  over  a  drawer 

nniversify.  C!ome,  dear,  there's  the  fhU  of  these  sketchy  records,  I  have 

supper  bell,  and  we've  quite  tired  been  surprised  to  find  how  briskly 

out  poor  Cecil."  my  memory  has  been  refreshed  as  to 

I  call  to  mind  now  how  that  night,  details  concerning  My  Time,  which 

sitting  alone  in  my  room  at  R'wvj;-  have  been  nccessar}-  to  my  evideuce 

hurst, I  reflected  on  this  eonversalion,  when  appcariiii^  as  a     witness  to 

and  was  puzzled  by  it.    A  change  character,"  that  character  being  my 

seemed  to  be  coming  over  mc,  and  own. 

over  those  whom  I  loved  best.    So  I  quitted  Ringhnrst  Whiteboys 

much  I  perceived  distinctly,  but  I  soon  after.  Alice  had  gone  on  a 

was  too  young  to  trace  results  to  visit  to  some  friends  (she  was  always 

causes,  and  too  much  engrossed  with  going  away  on  -visits  now,  Austin 

my  own  domestic  aflhirs  to  bestow  said).  And  only  stopping  in  London 

more  than  a  passing  thought  on  to  call  at  the  office  in  the  city,  where, 

those  of  others,  however  near  or  according  to  my  fnlher's  directfons, 

dear  to  me  the}-  might  be.  I  was  provided  with  aini>]e  funds  for 

That  Austin  was  contemi)lating  my  journey  (uid  my  residcneo  ;it  my 

an  alteration  in  the  plan  of  his  life,  private  tutor's,  I  set  out  for  Ilillbor- 

that  his  sister  was  going  to  be  mar-  ough  House,  CoUingtou,  Devonshire, 

lied  (an  event  which  was  being  where  I  was  to  pass  the  interval  bo> 

looked  forward  to  by  Airs.  Cavander  tween  Holyshade  and  theUniTersity< 
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A  FRF.SII  SCKNE  A  PUPIL  PRIVATE 

HISTOUY  Tin-;  DHI VK  —  NKW  IDKAS 

 DOMESTIC  ECONOMY  OF  IlILLBOK- 

OUGII  MK.    ULUMSTEAD  APPEARS 

 FUKTIiEU  DESCRIPTION — UIS  KEP- 

UTATION. 

IIiLLBOROUGH  ITouse-,  near  Colling- 
ton,  Devonshire,  was  the  strangest 
resuU'nce  for  a  countrv  parson  like 
my  tutor,  tbe  lie  v.  John  Uenry  Blum- 
stead. 

A  curly-headed  pupil  in  a  pony- 
carriage  was  waiting  to  receive  lue 
at  CoUington  Station.  His  name 
was  Ashton,  and  he  was  about  eigh- 
teen. He  wore  a  pea-jacket,  boating 
trousers,  and  a  tarpaulined  straw 
hat,  whence  I  inferred  that  he  had 
lately  come  off  the  river.  It  ap- 
peared, however,  tiiat  this  nautical 
taste  of  his  was  the  consequence,  not 
of  his  having  come  off  a  river,  for 
there  was  not  one  for  miles  round, 
but  of  his  having  been  to  sea,  which 
profession  he  had  quitted  in  disgust, 
and  bad  come  to  Mr.  Blumstead's  to 
prepare  himself  for  Bulford.  This, 
and  much  more  as  to  the  amusements 
of  Ilillborougli  House,  Ashton  told 
me  as  we  went  along ;  and  before  we 
had  reached  my  tutor's  abode  I  was 
pretty  well  niaster  of  my  coini)an- 
ioii's  family  history,  and  was  pre- 
parctl  for  the  best  or  the  worst,  as  it 
might  come,  at  Hillborough. 

It  was  a  lovely  antunm  evening, 
and  every  fresh  ascent  (we  were 
perpetually  dipping  down  and  coming 
up  again  in  a  way  that  reminded  me 
of  bathing)  opened  before  us  an 
ever-varying  aspect  of  the  undulating 
fields  and  meadows,  terminating  in 
distant  hills  of  such  a  bright  blue  as 
I  h  id  never  till  now  noticed  out  of 
a  landscape  painting.    The  rocks 
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about  us,  for  it  was  a  very  rough 
way,  were  of  a  rich  brown,  not  un- 
like the  color  of  a  wedding-cake,  and 
the  herbage,  of  a  deep  ultramarine, 
formed  a  strongly  marked  fore- 
ground to  the  picture,  making  the 
distance  all  the  brighter  and  lighter 
by  ^be  contrast.  The  swiftly  pass- 
ing clouds  drew,  as  it  were,  cloth  i 
after  cloth  fVom  off  the  face  of  the 
fields,  suggesting  to  ray  llolyshadian 
mind  the  brown-hoUand  covering 
being  rapidly  removed  from  a  series 
of  well-kept  billiard-tables. 

The  view  was  entirelv  new  to  me, 
who  had  never  before  seen  a  hill 
countiy.  We  bumped  over  a  rutty 
road,  past  man}-  hovels  and  a  few 
well-kept  cottages^  which,  I  was 
informed,  represented  a  portion 
of  Hillborough  parish.  Ringhnrst 
Whitebo}'s  was  a  town  compared 
with  this.  The  country  folks,  too, 
spoke  a  dialect  which  was  almost  * 
nnintelligible  to  my  ears.  My  com- 
panion seemed  to  be  well  up  in  the 
patois^  and  amused  himself  and  me 
considerably  by  addressing  the  rus- 
tics in  their  own  native  tongue,  and 
then  translating  the  conversation  for 
my  benefit. 

Altogether  I  was  charmed  with 
the  noveltv. 

"You'll  keep  a  horse  or  a  pou}- 
and  a  trap  here,  of  comse,"  said 
Ashton.  ' 

This  was  a  novel  idea  to  me,  but 
it  was  one  that  coincided  with  my 
own  notions  of  luxury  and  self-im- 
portance. However,  never  having 
mentioned  the  subject  to  my  father, 
I  thought  it  as  well  to  inquire  what 
necessity  existed  for  such  an  outlay 
at  Hillborough.   Ashton  explained: 

**  You  see,"  he  said,  3'ou  '11  want 
to  go  about  to  picnics  and  parties, 
and  old  Bluinstead  does  u  t  keep  a 
trap  himself,  and  so  it  depends  upon 
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118  whether  the  ladies  go  or  not  from  that  moment  Ashton,  vrho  re- 
They're  very  jolly,  and  we  take  gretted  liis  own  inability  to  ailbrd  >o 
them.  Too  can't  hire  anything  here,  expensive  an  equipage,  was  my  a  1- 
not  even  a  donkey,  as  there's  no  miring  frien.l  and  sworn  ally.  Now 
town,  bar  Collington,  for  miles."  for  the  first  time  I  began  to  appreoi- 
^•And  whoaretheladies?"  lasked,  atethe  advantage  whieh  a  youth,  who 
.atiirallv  enou<'-h.  has  been  at  Holyshade,  possesses 

There 'smFss  Fowler,  she's  BUun-  over  one  who  has  not;  and  as  this 
my's  sister-indaw ;  lie 's  a  widower,  gradually  broke  upon  me,  and  we 
you  know,"  Ashton  answered.  -Then   drove  up  ta.the  ftont  door,  I  felt 
there 's  the  eldest  Miss  Blurastead,  more  as  if  I  had  come  to  teach,  than 
rather  starchy,  but  pretty;  Mies  to  receive  inatmctloii. 
Fowler  looks  after  her,"  added  my     I  have  already  said  thatHfflbor- 
knowing  young  friend,  giving  me  a  ough  House  was  a  stniDge  lesidenee 
side  glance,  and  the  horse  an  en-  for  a  simple  coantry  parson,  and  I 
couraging  flick,  which  caused  him  to  think  its  description  wiU  bearmeoot 
ffo  ahead  with  a  jerk  that  nearly  in  this  remark. 
Unded  me  onOiis  back  ovcr«he  dash-     It  was  a  very  large  house,  of  the 
hoard.    "The  other  girl,  I  mean  Italian  style,  looking  as  though '^ome 
her  sister,  is  away  just  now,  staying  eccentric  person  had  brought  a  Lon- 
with  my  aunt,  who  always  has  some  ^on  clubdiouse  (h)wn  here,  and  had 
companion  with  her  whom  she  takes  set  it  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  for  the 
a  fancy  to  for  some  time.    You  must  benefit  of  the  pure  country  air. 
know  her.    Very  joUy,  and  got  a      It  was  i)erfectly  square,  and  {.aint- 
beautiful  yacht."  ^  ^"g*»t  glaring  white,  uuroheved 

Who  has?"  I  inquired,  thinking  hy  any  color,  whether  from  a  vene- 
at  first  that  he  was  alluding  to  the  tian  blind  or  a  geranium.  Aoolonr 
youn<rer  Miss  Blumstead.  nade,  tbeioof  of  which  was  supported 

My  aimt,  of  course.  She 's  great  by  plain  columns  like  those  ui  a 
fun  "  So  he  finished,  reverting,  child's  box  of  wooden  bricks,  went 
illo  dcally,  to  his  first  theme.  «  You  aU  round  it,  and  formed  a  usellil 
mu^t  have  an  animal  and  a  trap."      promenade  in  wet  weather. 

This  was  a  suggestion  upon  which     On  the  phin  of  a  Pompeian  house, 
I  determined  to  act  as  soon  as  po«-  the  rooms  were  in  the  corridors  that 

inclosed  the  central  hall,  the  height 
It  -had  long  been  an  ambition  of  of  which  was  that  of  the  house  itself, 
mine  to  p6ssess  a  horse  and  vehicle  This  hall,  which  was  lighted  by  wni- 
'  of  some  sort,  having  envied  the  old  dows  in  a  dome  above,  contained  tlio 
Holyshadians  in  barracks  their  neat  grand  staircase,  while  the  servants 
turnouts;  and  now  that  the  oppor-  staircase  was  concealed,  and  ^Mthm 
tunity  presented  itself,  I  would  not  the  walls  on  one  side  of  the  quad- 
let  a  week  pass  without  furnishing  rangle. 

mvself  with  what  Ashton  had  clearly  On  the  whole  it  had  so  classic  an 
'  demonstrated  to  be  an  absolute  ne-  air  about  it,  that  had  the  Rev.  J ohn 
cesHity.  As  to  the  cost,  that  never  Henry  Blumstead  issued  from  the 
tronbied  me  for  a  moineut.  I  pro-  front  door  and  appeared  in  the  ooloiy 
testc<l  that  nothing  but  a  dog-cart  nsde  in  a  toga,  with  a  garland  round 
and  a  fast  trotter  would  suit  me,  and  his  head  and  sandals  on  his  ftct,  1 
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should  not  have  been  vei;^  much  nuv 
prised. 

The  house  had  been  built  by  a 
nobleman,  who  had  given  it  up  after 
trying  it  for  a  short  time,  and  had 
then  conforred  it  upon  its  present 
occupant,  to  whom  he  had  given  the 
small  living  of  Ilillhoront^h. 

Mr.  Blumstead,  who  was  a  Bulford 
man,  with  a  scholarly  reputation, 
had  soon  found  it  oecessaiy  tolbUow 
his  sister-in-law's  advice,  and  take 
pupils.  There  was  plenty  of  Toom 
for  them,  and  they  were  more  profit- 
able than  pigs  or  ponltiy.  There 
was,  too,  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
them,  as,  thanks  to  the  reputation 
for  scholarship  above  riu'ntioiied, 
many  of  his  most  aristocratic  friends, 
whom  he  had  years  before  assiduously 
cultivated  at  Uie  university,  were  only 
too  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  his 
services  for  their  sons  who  were  to 
follow  in  their  own  footsteps.  Not 
that  they  remembered  Mr.  Blum- 
stead's  having  in  an}-  way  distin- 
guished himself  while  at  college  ;  he 
had  onl}-  come  out  as  ali.A.  without 
honors,  and  had  subsequently  taken 
his  M.A.,  which  step,  as  every  one  is 
aware,  requires  only  the  payment  of 
certain  fees  into  the  university  chest, 
and  something  more  for  the  good  of 
the  college  of  which  yon  may  happen 
to  be  a  member.  Tct  he  had  been 
credited  by  every  one  with  the  pos- 
session of  high  mathematical  attain- 
ments, which  in  his  day  were,  the}- 
explained  to  one  another,  of  small 
value  except  at  Cowbridge,  to  which 
university"  it  was  clearly  liis  mi^fur- 
tune,  and  not  his  fault,  that  he  did 
not  belong. 

Ashton  infbrmed  me  that  he  be> 
Heved,  from  what  he  had  heard  from 
his  Ihtiier,  that  Mr.  Blumstead  owed 
his  name  for  classical  scholarship  to 
the  iiaot  that  he  hsd  soocessfuUy 
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coached  Lord  Mnflht  throngh  his  de- 
gree, after  that  unlucky  young  noble- 
man had  twice  failed  In  the  most 
gallant  attempts.   Lord  Muffat,  now 

Earl  of  Willesden,  had  never  forgotten 
this  feat  of  tutorship,  and  when  'Sir, 
Blunisloiid  wrote  to  him  announcin<i 
his  intention  of  regularly  taking  pu- 
pils, he  recommended  him  to  all  his 
friends  as  a  man  of  such  erudition, 
and  so  sUlftii  in  imparting  his 
knowledge  to  others,  as  to  be  nn- 
rivalled  by  any  living  professor. 
The  Earl  quoted  himself  as  an  in- 
stance of  ^Ir.  Blumstead's  sk'ill, 
saying,  "  'Gad,  sir,  he  got  me 
through  I "  which  was  a  life-long  won- 
der to  himself,  and  rendered  his 
lordship*  a  splendid  advertisement 
for  his  former  coach. 

This  highly  recommended  precep- 
tor of  youth  had  a  pear-shaped  head, 
big  at  the  cranium,  and  diminishing 
towards  l!ie  chin.  His  neck,  encir- 
cled by  a  loose,  white  tie,  was,  as 
it  were,  the  stalk  of  the  pear*  He 
was  bald,  and  gra\'  hair  rose  np  on 
each  side  from  the  temples  to  the 
back,  like  the  sea-froth  about  a  pol- 
ished bowlder. 

It  was  clear,  at  the  first  glance, 
that  there  was  nothing  outside  his 
head,  and,  after  a  brief  acquaintance, 
I  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  there 
was  vei3'  little  more  inside. . 

Allowing  for  Lord  Mi'.frat's«  degree 
as  a  lluke  in  the  annals  of  private 
tuition,  just  as  an  outsider  from  an 
unknown  stable  ma}'  falsify  all  pi-og- 
nostications  about  a  Derby  favorite, 
and  immortalize  his  trainer,  —  I  sa}', 
putting  this  aside  as  a  chance  hit,  to 
what  had  Mr  BInmstead  owed  what- 
ever success  in  lifh  be  had  achieved  ? 
I  answer,  unhe^tatingly,  he  owed  it  to 
his  broad,  massive  forehead,  and  his 
nose  of  the  genuine  Boman  ty])e.  In 
the  most  flourishing  era  of  Paganism 
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he  would  have  been  Blmnsteditis,  the  TVillesdenjf  was  quite  sniBoient.  The 

chief  augur ;  and  bad  he  met  his  most  Earl  did  business  with  Sir  John's 

intimate  friend  in  the  whole  College  house  in  the  city,  and  hod  there  men* 

of  Augurs,  he  (Blumstedius)  would  tioned  M,r.  Blum  stead, 

not  for  one  second  have  tolerated  a  He  had  his  faults,  lil^e  other  great 

smile  or  a  wink,  but  would  have  val-  men.    lie  was  of  a  choleric  disposi- 

ued  himself  and  the  secret  of  his  own  tion.    A  stupid,  passionate  man  will 

incapacity  too  highly,  to  admit  the  go  at  a  stono-wall  like  a  mad  hulL 

tmthf  even  in  eoofidenoe  and  onoffl-  Fortmuitely  for  him,  Miss  Fowler,  his 

[  dally,  to  the  man  who  had  best  reft-  siater-in-law,  held  the  reins  witii  m 

'  son  to  know  that  the  diief  angnr  was  tight  hand,  and  did  with  him  what 

.  only  a  solemn  idiot.  she  pleased. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Blumstead'sfhoe,  like  He  had  his  accomplishments,  too, 
that  of  the  milkmaid  intheson^,  liad  for  he  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  pas- 
been  his  fortune.  No  one  —  bo  fath-  sionatcl y  fond  of  the  science  of  rau- 
ers  who  were  acting  upon  my  Lord  sic ;  and  associating  this  with  the 
MufTat's  recommendation  reasoned —  idea  of  kopping  up  his  reputation  for 
no  one  with  such  a  brow  as  Blum-  high  mathematics,  he  woukl  repre- 
atead's  could  be  a  fool.  Add  indeed  sent  himself  as  passing  his  hours  of 
ItwoaldhaTeheendiflkeott  tooonviot  reeraation  In  attempting  logarithms 
him  of  foUy  out  of  his  own  month,,  on  the  German  ilnte. 
fof  in  society  he  had  seldom  opened  The  flute  and  the  bugle  were  his 
it  bnt  to  agree,  or  to  utter  in  a  sodo>  instruments,  and  I  had  reason  to 
rous  tone,  and  with  a  calm  air  of  sincerely  wish  they  had  not  been, 
peacefbl  superiority,  platitudes  which  !Miss  Fowler  permitted  their  use, 
sounded  at  the  time  like  the  words  as  I  discovered,  for  a  certain  wise 
of  true  wisdom.  He  manufactured  purpose.  The  flute  had  been  fash- 
sermons  in  his  library,  where  ho  had  ioued  according  to  his  own  order  and 
indeed  a  formidable  array  of  theo-  design,  years  and  years  ago,  and  had 
logical  works.  He  belonged  to  no  twioe  as  nuuiy  holes  hs  any  ordinary 
religious  part^  in  the  Church,  His  one.  This,  he  thought,  gave  liim 
views"  were,  so  to  qpeak,  held  for  more  chance  of  produoii4;  such  cor- 
him  by  his  sister-in-law  and  his  rect  and  exact  notes  as,  he  would 
daughters,  who  followed  their  aunt's  explain,  must  lie,  even  though  ex- 
teaching.  Were  all  Anglican  eler-  pressed  in  logarithms,  between  6  and 
gvmoiL  like  Mr.  Blumstead,  the  Kng-  c,  or  between  e  and  /,  which  had  no 
lish  church  would  be  at  peace ;  but,  semitone  between  them.  His  pupils 
it  would  be  a  corpse.  were  unable  to  plumb  the  depth  of 
^iext  to  being  rich,  it  is  best  to  these  mysteries,  but  of  one  they  were 
have  the  reputation  for  wealth ;  and  all  quite  sure,  that  if  the  flute  had 
next  to  being  clever,  it  is  best  to  be  twice  as  many  holes  as  any  other,  it 
given  credit  for  talent.  To  give  credit  made,  at  all  events,  twioe  as  nmeh 
is  a  phrase  implying  no  pressure  for  ndse. 

immediate  payment.  Mr.  Blumstead  Mr.dhim8tead*s  innocent  ambition 

presented  his  creditors  with  his  fore-  was  to  perfect  the  flute,  bnt  the  difll- 

head  for  their  security.  This,  Ijacked  culty  increased  with  the  size  and 

b}*  tluit  brilliant  living  example  al-  uuraber  of  the  holes.    Every  one  in 

ready  quoted,  namely,  the  £ari  of  Uiiiborough  House,  except  perhaps 
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Miss  Fowler,  sincerely  hoped  that 
this  objeet  might  be  speedilj  aofx»ii» 
plished.  When  the  Ante  shoald  be 
perfected,  it  was  probable  that  he 
would  then  be  satisfied,  and  ezperi- 
mentalize  no  more. 

I  have  hinted  that  Miss  Fowler  had 
a  sulDcient  reason  for  cncoura«?ing 
the  pciTorrnancc.  She  continued  to 
do  so  because  when  she  had  first 
come  to  reside  with  him  after  his 
bereavement,  her  brother-in-law  dis- 
oovered  to  her  his  hitherto  nnmaii- 
ogeable  temper,  which  had  been  the 
cause  of  much  grief  and  domestic 
sorrow  dm-ing  his  married  life.  She 
hit  upon  the  flute  as  an  eiq^edient ; 
and  whenever  she  saw  him  seized 
with  a  fearful  paroxysm  of  passion, 
when  his  scalp  wouki  become  appar- 
ently so  icd-hot  that  it  seemed  as  if 
cold  water  would  fiizzle  on  it  us  on  a 
Stove,  she  used  to  insist  upon  his 
retiring  to  the  study  and  pla3ing  the 
flute,  through  the  holes  of  which  he 
litendly  blew  off  his  steaip.  Now,  a 
look  iVom  her  was  enough,  and  when 
he  felt  he  was  no  longer  master  of 
himself  (the  post  trivial  thing  would 
make  him  boil  over,  like  the  "  shallow 
l)ot"  in  tlie  old  proverb,  wliich  is 
'"soon  hot"),  he  would,  from  sheer 
force  of  habit,  walk  sharply  out  of 
the  room,  and  the  next  instant  we 
were  sure  to  hear  the  shrieks  of  the 
flute,  which  was  being  tortured  in  the 
study. 

The  key-bngle  he  blew  rcgidarly 
every  morning.  It  was  used  instead 
of  a  bell,  or  a  gong,  to  rouse  the 
sleepers.  lie  only  knew  a  few  cav- 
alry calls  on  it,  and  I  often  wished 
he  had  learnt  a  tune. 

Miss  Fowler  was  a  maiden  lady, 
sharp,  clever,  and  a  thorough  woman 
of  the  world.  Miss  Blumstead  had 
what  is  termed,  I  believe,  an  inter- 
'  estiog  ftoe^  which  was  veiy  nearly 
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being  either  handsome  or  pretty  ;  but 
she  was  only  an  automaton  in  her 
aunt's  hands,  being  perhaps  just  a 
thought  cleverer  than  her  talented 

parent. 

Looking  back,  now,  to  my  drive 
from  Collington  to  Ilillborough,  I 
little  thought  that  the  careless  young 
sailor  pupil,  who  volunteered  his 
confidence  so  freely,  was,  hereafter, 
destined  to  form  a  link,  slight,  per- 
haps, but  strong,  in  the  chain  which, 
tlirough  life,  has  connected  my  for- 
tunes with  those  of  one  with  whom 
it  was  at  that  time  most  unlikely  he 
should  ever  become  acquainted.  Tet 
Bo  it  was  to  be. 

Ashton  and  myself  became  fast 
friends',  though  his  was  a  friendship  of 
a  very  different  type  from  Austin's. 
I  soon  found  that  the  Ilillborough 
party  was  never  omilted  from  any  of 
the  country  festivities,  of  which  at 
all  times  of  the  year  there  was  more 
than  enough  to  jnevent  one  ever 
complaining  of  the  dnlness  of  a  pio- 
vincdal  life. 

I  now  set  to  work  with  a  will  to 
prepare  myself  *  for  Cowbridge.  I 
rejoiced  in  a  new  kind  of  life  which 
was  free  from  the  irksome  restraint 
of  Lady  Colvin's  presence,  and  hav- 
ing within  a  very  short  time  suited 
mysdf  not  only  with  a  dog-cart, 
bright  harness,  a  higlbstepping  bay, 
and  a  small  boy  out  of  the  village, 
dressed  in  a  tiger^s  livery,  I  felt  that 
I  had  completely  set  up  for  myself 
en  gar^on^  and,  at  the  end  of  six 
weeks  at  Ilillborough,  I  imagined 
myself  at  least  four  years  older  than 
I  hatl  been  on  my  arrival. 

For  me  the  present  time  was  more 
than  a  mere  change  of  scene ;  it  was, 
as  it  were,  a  new  drama,  with  new 
interests,  new  action,  and  an  entire 
novelly  in  the  dromatU  ptarmma. 

Tor  a  while  I  could  flnget  the 
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Cavailden,  and  even  became  negli- 
gent in  my  correi^ndenoe  with 
Anetin  Comberwood.  My  Time  at 
Hillborongh,  which  was  the  enlr'acU 
between  llolyshade  and  Cowbridge, 
would  not  have  demanded  any  es- 
■peciiil  notice  from  me  here,  but  for 
one  event  which  I  must  hasten  to 
record. 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

KtLLBOROUGU  —  PICXTCS          MR.  AND 

MRS.  Itoli — THE  NEW  YOUNG  LADY- 

COMPAXIONa  —  UNCLE  IIKRBEUT  

ADVICE  COLVIN  IMPULSE  AN  IN- 
VITATION —  CUANGES  —  RINGHDRST 
WHITBBOTB  OMCB  MOBB-—  PBBP.ASA,- 
TIOKB. 

AsiiTON  and  in ysolf  were  Mr  Blum- 
stead's  only  pupils,  and  be  was  there- 
fore able  to  bestow  on  na  his  indi^ 
vidnal  attention. 

Now  for  the  (list  time  I  conceived 
a  liking  for  atndy,  for  onr  Cbtor  was 
sufficiently  well  versed  in  his  stibjeota 
to  be  able  to  arouse  the  curiosity  of 
any  pupil  of  an  inqnirinpr  turn.  He 
showed  n«5  diflicultie.s  in  innthcmatics, 
and  left  us  to  solve  thcin,  lie  sel- 
dom answered  a  question  in  elassics, 
but  observed  that  his  way  was  inva- 
riably to  refiBT  to  authorities.  These 
anthorities  were  diotionaiiea,  gram- 
'  mars,  and  lexicons,  on  aoceaaible 
shelves,  and  Mr.  Blnmstead  must 
have  acquired  a  vast  amount  of  eru- 
dition in  the  course  of  his  teaching 

What  I  learnt  then  I  learnt  thor- 
oughly ;  and  1  pay  this  tribute  to 
Blumstead's  memory,  that  he  acted 
as  master  of  the  ceremonies  in  intro- 
dnofaig  me  to  the  "  anthorities"  above 
mentioned,  whose  acqnaintanoe  I 
might  perhaps  have  never  made  bat 
for  his  intervention. 

My  time  at  Blnmstead's  waa  not 


thrown  away.  After  two  npsets,  and 
consequent  expenses,  for  there  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule  of  paying  for 
experience,  I  learnt  to  drive;  and 

m}'  showy  dog-cart,  with  a  tiger  be- 
hind, quite  threw  into  the  shade  my 
companion  Ashtoii's  low  lV)ur-whcoled 
chaise  and  little  rough-and-ready 
pony. 

Among  the  numerous  picnics  to 
which  we  were  invited,  there  was  one 
alone  which,  as  bearing  in  any  way 
on  my  ttature,  I  mnst  not  omit  firom 
these  confidential  records.  It  was 
given  b}'  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burdon,  rela* 
tioQS  of  Ashton's,  who  had  taken  a 
house  near  Dawlisli  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burdon  were  the 
mo.st  popular  coujile  1  lun  e  ever  met. 
They  were  known  everywhere  as  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Burdon,  to  distin- 
guish them  fVom  the  Toms  and  Dicks 
of  their  fomily ;  and  as  Mr.  Burdon 
had  ftom  his  earliest  school-days  been 
known  fhmiliarly  as  Bob,  so  Mrs. 
Robert,  who  was  as  warm-hearted, 
lively,  and  Jolly  "  aa  her  husband, 
had  been  very  soon  after  her  msi^ 
riage  christened  Mrs.  Bob,  and  ever 
afterwards,  by  her  own  wish,  so  ad- 
dress(Ml  by  her  intimates. 

It  was  a  j^reat  privilege  for  a 
.youngsttt  to.  be  a  Mend  of  Mrs, 
Bob's  It  was  a  recommendation  to 
their  own  circle,  and  it  waa  a  jMUse- 
partout  outside. 

The  Bob  Burdons  were  very  rich, 
and  si)cnt  their  money  well  and  wise- 
ly. Tlieir  house,  wherever  it  was, 
and  they  were  alwnys  changing  it, 
preferring  to  have  no  lixed  rosidouce, 
was  invariably  open  to  all  comers, 
and  their  hearty  Come  and  see  us" 
really  meant  that  the  giver  of  the 
invitation  wonld  be  honeatly  disap- 
pointed if  it  were  not  accepted. 
They  had  travelled  much,  and  reck- 
oned a  number  of  foreigners  among 
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tlieir  acqnaintances,  who  on  coming 
to  Englan'l  were  sure  of  a  hos5pitn1)lo 
weleorae  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  liob. 
Tliov  had  110  children,  but  several 
pets,  ^  hieh  travelled  with  them  ;  and 
Mrs.  Bob  was  invarialdy  aeeonipanied 
by  some  young  ladj',  frequently  by 
two,  whom  she  had  chosen  for  such 
distinguishing  social  qualities  as 
would  be  of  assistance  to  her  in  her 
informal  and  chatty  receptions,  and 
would  supply  the  place  of  a  grown- 
up daughter,  when  in  the  absence  of 
excitement  Mrs.  Bob  might  happen 
to  be  thrown  on  her  own  domestic 
resomoes. 

Their  jacht  was  in  realitjr  their 
home,  for  tikis  was  kept  in  trim  all 
the  year  round  ;  and  as  they  always 
tooka  Aimished  honse  or  apartments 
when  on  shore,  it  was  no  trouble  to 
them  at  an}-  moment  to  order  tboir 
things  to  be  packed  up,  to  embark  on 
board  the  "  Stella,"  and  start  for  Nor- 
way and  Sweden,  or  the  Mediterra- 
nean,  as  their  caprice  might  suggest 

When  I  first  met  this  happy  cou])le, 
thev  had  been  married  about  fifteen 
years,  and  I  do  not  suppose  there  had 
ererbeen  one  minute  in  the  course  of 
their  lives  when  they  had  repented 
their  union. 

Mrs.  Bob  informed  me  that  she 
already  knew  one  of  my  relations  yeiy 
well  indeed;  thatj  indeed,  he  was 
one  of  their  most  intimate  IHends, 
and  never  missed  a  season's  yachting 
,  Trith  them. 

Af^er  this  I  scarcely  required  to  be 
told  that  this  relative  was  Uncle 
'  Herbert. 

:  The  Bobs  **  were  just  the  people 
i  he  would  love.  The  honest  fellow 
would  have  said  to  them  with  fervor, 
*'  Your  home  shall  be  mv  home  ;  your 
table  my  table  ;  j'our  yacht  my  yacht ; 
and  where  thou  goest  I  also  will  go, 
at  your  expense." 
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So  it  was  not  long  ere  be  appeared 
in  all  his  glory  of  summer  costume, 
at  Corfield,  which  was  the  name  of 
I^Ir.  and  Mrs.  Bob's  temporary  resi- 
dence, and  was  the  life  and  soul  of 
the  i)ienic  parties,  and  of  the  house 
generally. 

It  was  he  who  lianded  his  host's 
best  cigars  about  to  friends,  w  ho  com- 
manded the  servants,  who  suggested 
plans  for  the  day's  amusement ;  and  a 
Stranger  arriving  at  Corfield  would 
have  oonchided  that  Uncle  Herbert 
was  the  generous  and  hospitable 
entertainer,  and  the  Bobs  "  his  old 
friends,  staying  with  him  for  some 
lime. 

Between  my  own  willingness  to 
make  a  confidante  of  Mrs.  Bob,  and 
my  uncle's  readiness  to  impart  his 
information  on  the  subject,  the  Colvin 
family  history  had  been  long  known 
in  detail  to  the  Burdons,  who  sin- 
cerely condoled  with  me  on  the 
change  which  had  lately  taken  place 
in  Sir  John's  household. 

The  Burdon  party  at  this  time  con- 
sisted of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom,  Miss 
Fann}'  Blumstead,  who  was  my  tutor's 
second  daughter,  a  pretty,  fair-haired, 
bine-eyed,  fresh-colored,  lively  girl, 
and  Mrs.  Tom's  resident  protegee. 
Miss  Clara  Wenslow,  a  brunette  al> 
most  to  sallowness. 

One  evening,  in  Ashton's  absence, 
Uncle  Herbert  drove  with  me  to  the 
station,  on  our  return  from  a  fishing 
excursion,  off  Dawlisb. 

Cecil,"  said  Uncle  Herbert,  ab- 
ruptly. 

I  was  all  attention.    lie  so  sellom 
spoke  with  an  air  of  conviction,  that 
ft  smack  of  real  earnestness  in  his* 
tone  put  me  immediately  ou  the  qui 
viue. 

"  You  're  a  young  fellow  yet,"  said 
Uncle  Herbert,  "quite  a  bo}*,  and 
therefore  it's  just  as  well  to  warn 
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yoa  against  making  a  fool  of  your- 
self. I  know  the  world,  and  I  know 
young  men  in  it,  and  am  perfectly 
aware  that,  as  a  rale,  with  soaroely 
an  exception,  advice  Is  utterly  thrown 
awav." 

Not  on  mo,"  I  ventured  to  ropl}-. 
Ah  !  "  lie  returned  dubiously, "  we 
shiill  see.  What  I  *m  going  to  ob- 
serve is  tills.  You  're  very  easily 
taken  in.  Every  impulsive  cbap  at 
yonr  torn  of  life  is — by**  he  paused 
Ibr  a  second,  as  if  considering. 

*'By  whom?"  I  asked. 

»By  himself,"  said  Uncle  Her- 
bert, deddedly.  "  I  mean  by  his  own 
vanity  and  love  of  admiration.  A 
girl  expresses  herself  your  admirer, 
and  immediately  you  become  hers ; 
a  girl  shows  a  preference  for  you,  and 
you  full  head  over  ears  in  love  with 
her." 

I  tdt  myself  blushing,  and  did  not 
feel  inclined  to  ask  at  whom  his  allu- 
sion pointed. - 

"lam  patting  you  on  your  guard," 
he  went  on ;  there  is  no  such  mis- 
take in  life  as  marrying  too  early. 
I  don't  say  that  you  are  going  to 
make  an  ass  of  yourself  just  3'et, 
before  you  are  even  of  nge ;  but  I 
foresee  that  unless  you  have  some 
one  at  your  elbow  to  guide  3-ou,  you  '11 
lose  yourself,  and  be  predoos  sorry 
for  it  afterwards." 

(« My  dear  Undo,  I  have  no  sort 
of  intention,"  I  began. 

"  Precisely.  That 's  just  it.  Yoa 
don't  intend  to  fall  in  love  when  you 
set  out  in  the  morning,  but  before 
luncli  lime  you  'vcdoue  it  You  don't 
intenil  to  j^^o  one  step  farther  than  a 
liirlalion,buthiilf  an  hour  after  you've 
commenced,  yoo  find  you've  passed 
the  limits,  and  are  caught.  Thero's 
no  way  out  of  it :  the  only  thing  is  to 
take  my  advice,  and  don't  go  in  for  it. 
If  my  sister  had  lived,  aodyoahad  had 


a  mother  at  home  to  look  after  you  in 
this  respect,  I  should  not  have  been 
advisingyoo.  Batyoaa8kMrs.BolK 
I  '11  get  her  to  have  a  chat  with  yoa, 
for  the  best  companion  and  guide  « 
young  man  can  have  on  entering  the 
world  is  n  clever  middle-aged  married 
woman,  who  knows  the  ins  and  outs 
of  society.  Her  inlluenco  will  do 
more  for  him  tluin  any  lectures  either 
from  father  or  uncles. 

Herbert  Britohard  was  right,  hot 
of  coarse  I  could  not  at  that  time  be 
expected  to  agree  with  him  on  audi  a 
nice  point. 

I  simply  protested  that  I  had  no 
idea  of  anything  like  a  serious  attach- 
ment ;  and  for  that  matter,  speaking 
honestly,  I  did  not  then  know  tho 
meaning  of  the  phrase.  How  can  the 
words  ''serious  attachment"  mean 
anything  to  a  lad  of  seventeen  or 
eighteen,  however  piecodoos  he 
may  be?  ^ 

And  yet  it  seems  to  me,  reviewing 
of  the  past,  that  young  men  nowa- 
days do  onderstand  the  phrase,  and, 
more,  know  how  to  guard  themselves 
against  yielding  to  any  such  absurd  * 
sentiments.  The  other  da}- 1  was  lec- 
turing a  young  friend  in  much  the 
same  style  as  Uncle  Herbert  had  lec- 
tured me, — no  matter  how  many  yean 
ago :  enough  that  it  has  been  here 
recorded, —  and  what  does  he  get  op 
and  say?  Why  this :  — 

**  My  dear  Gauache,"— be  did  not 
use  this  word,  but  it  was  aubauditum, 
and  underlaid  the  speech, — "I  am  not 
such  a  fool  as  I  look.  I  can't  afford 
to  do  any  more  than  llirt ;  the  mer- 
est innocent  flirtation.  Je  ne  SHti 
pas  tin  purti,  moi,  voua  comprenez^'* 
this  is  another  modern  afTectation; 
we  in  our  time  did  not  interlaid  oar 
discourse  with  Frendi,  bat  then  I  am 
bound  to  add  that  thai  elegant  sod 
charming  language.wasonly  tanght 
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asaa  ^^extn"  at HolyiAMd^** audio  I  hava  to  tbaiik  her  for  my  introdao- 

Tnamma  nma  after  me  for  her  daugh-  tion  to  a  tast^  for  poetiy.   A  taste, 

ters;  .1  'm  more  like  the  maitre  de  not  much,  but  eoough  for  8crnp». 
haUety  or  one  of  his  merrj"  men  ;  I  *ra      Misa  Clara  amnsorl  Mrs.  Bob  vast* 

hired  out  to  dance.    That 's  my  \n-o-  h*,  and  so,  I  suppose,  did  I 
fession  at  present,  dancing.    In  re-      Ah  for  hor  nephew,  Frank  Ashton, 

turn  they  give  me  suppers  and  din-  he  wa.s  having  a  desperate  flirtation 

ners,  and  as,  fortunately,  I  happen  to  with  Miss  Fanny  Blurastead,  and 

sing,  they  add  iavkatioiia  to  thdr  Mn.  Bob  had  an  e]re  fbr  both  of  aa. 

ooniitiT-hoiiaea.  I  am  not  ontameii-*  We  ahould  not  kick  over  ihk  traeea 

tal,  perhaps,  bat  I  am  nseftil,  and  I  and  bolt  aa  long  as  ahe  held  the  reins, 

fillagap.  No,iR0i»t'<8i(jB,lf  Imanx,  andahedidhold  them,  and  knew  how 

I  must  marry  money.   One  and  one  to  man^e  the  team  perfectly, 
make  two,  and  that  is  quite  enough      I  think  this  was  at  the  time  some- 

without  going  further  into  arithmetic,  what  irksome  to   her  companion. 

No,  love  is  a  luxury,  and  marriage  Clara  Wcnslow,  who  would  have  had 

isn't  a  necessity."  me  down  on  ray  knees  before  I  know 

Is  ow  these  were  not  the  Col vin  sen-  where  I  was,  and  would  have  sent 

timents  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  me  off  to  her  parents  (her  father  was 

oarfiunily.  Impulse :  ditiii«ieD,  o^,  a  retired  naval  otl)per  living  in  the 

was  the  ColTin  motto,  and  ago  Is  be^  north  of  England)  by  the  next  train, 

ter  than  ijpero.  But  Mrs.  Bob  knew  all  the  moves, 

ATIth  all  my  knowledge  of  London  and  I  was  not  to  be  the  only  young 

life,  I  knew  at  this  time  very  Utile  of  man  in  attendance, 
society.    That  must  be  put  to  my  ac-      Besides,  Uncle  Herbert,  too,  w*as* 

count.  Romances  and  novels  had  been  not  blind,  and  so,  tiiank  goodness,  I 

my  chief  pabulum  ;  and  the  theatres  was  prevented  from  making  an  utter 

and  such  like  places  of  amusement  idiot  of  myself  before  I  had  arrived 

ray  recreation. '  Sir  John  had  never  at  the  use  of  my  reasoning  faculties, 
gone  into  society,  and  society  hsd     Legally  an  Iniknt,  I  suppose  my 

stopped  abort  of  our  door.    Sneh  promise  to  pay  on  a  hyineneal  bond 

liriends  aa  my  Ihther  gathered  round  would  have  been  worthless.  But 

him  I  have  alreacty  desoHbed.  What  then  there  would  have  been  the  Gol^ 

I  wish  to  conve}'  is  that  I  was  now  vin  honor. 

making  my  entree  into  society  with-      Talking  over  onr  mode  of  life  with 

out  such  a  guide  as  (and  here  Iler-  Ashton  one  evening,  be  observed, — 
bertPritchard  was  undoubtedly  right)      "If  a  fellow  must  have  a  profes- 

my  niotlier  would  have  been.  sion,  it  would  be  very  jolly  to  settle 

An»l  had  I  fallen  in  love  with  Miss  down  as  a  country  parson  with  a  nice 

Clara  Wenslow,  Mrs.  Bob's  protcg6  ?  wife." 

This  was  what  Undo  Herbert*a  leo>  *   Tea,  we  see  a  good  deal  of  them, 

tore  pointed  at.  don't  we  ?"  I  returned.  **They 

Fair-haired,  petiie,  older  than  my*  Beam  very  happy." 
self —  of  course — and  decidedly  ac-        And  it  does  n*t  cost  mudi,"  re- 

oomplished.   She  wrote  poetry,  she  marked  Aahton,  to  whom  money  was 

sang,' I  thought,  Men,  deliciously;  an  object. 

she  adored  Tennyson,  quoted  Shel-      "  I  don't  think  I  shall  be  any- 

ley,  and  kept  an  album  lUU  of  scraps,  thing,"  I  replied,  with  au  assump- 
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tion  of  indiffbrence  as  to  all  monetaiy 
questions.  My  fiither  wants  me  to 
take  to  the  Bar,  and  be  a  Chancellor 
or  something.  I  mean  after  Cow- 
bridge,  of  course.  I  Ve  got  to  take 
my  do<^rce  first." 

"Well,  on  my  word,"  said  Ash- 
ton,  returning  to  the  subject,  I 
think  if  I  were  to  go  and  take  a  de- 
gree I'd  conic  back  here,  lind  a  nice 
country  girl  lur  a  wife, — a  clergy- 
man's daiii:;liter 's  the  best,"  —  he 
was  thinking  of  the  younger  Miss 
BUimstoad,  — *'  and  settle  down  with 
a  vicarage  or  a  curacy,  or  whatever 
it  is." 

"  It  does  seem  comfortable  enough, 
and  for  my  part  I  like  oonntiy  life 
immensely." 

I  uttered  thib  with  enthusiasm, 
Hillborough  having  been  my  first 
experience  of  living  out  of  Lon- 
don. 

In  after-life  I  have  returned  to 
most  of  these  first  impressions,  and 
therefore  I  conclude  the  C«»lvin  im- 
pulsiveness to  be  but  a  froth  wliich 
must  l)e  ])lown  off  before  we  conic  to 
the  true  liquor.  Of  course  we  dis- 
cussed the  Ia<lics,  our  likes  and  dis- 
likes. We  disliked  youths  of  our 
own  age  who  came  in  the  way,  and 
we  liked  those  who  did  not  interfere 
with  us. 

•*I've  an  invitation  for  you,"  said 
Herbert  Pritchard,  one  morning; 
^  and  most  likely  when  you  return  to 
Hillborough  you'll  find  yours  wait- 
ing  for  you  in  due  form." 

"From  home?" 

**  No.   Try  again." 

**  From  Uncle  Van  —  or,**  I  added, 
vaguely,  with  some  idea  of  Mr.  Ver- 
ney  aiid  Julie  flitting  across  my 
mind,     fntni  the  Baa-lambs." 

"  Ah,  I  forgot  you  knew  all  about 
the  Lambs,"  said  Uncle  Herbert, 
laughing;  ''but  it's  nothing  to  do 
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with  either  Tan  or  them.  Tou're 
not  half  sharp.  I  thought  you  Holf  • 
shade  ftllows  were  quicker  than  th^ 
It*s  an  invitation  to  h  wedding. 
Now  then,  whose? — no,  Cecil,  not 
your  Ikther's  again — no,  not  qoita 
so  quick  as  that.'* 

Oddly  and  stupidly  enough  that 
notion  had  occurred  to  me,  of  coarse 
to  be  dismissed  as  a  joke,  if  so  se- 
rious a  subject  ever  admits  of  sacli 
treatment. 

"  Alice  Comberwood,**  he  began  — 

"  To  Sir  Frederick  Sladen.  I 
know  I"  I  (tied,  finishing  his  sen- 
tence for  him.    "  I  know  him." 

I  did  of  course,  and  entertahiad 
tat  him,  solely  on  the  Yemep' 
count,  a  dislike  which  was  of  a  Terr 
mild  character  compared  with  my 
feeling  towards  Mr.  Cavander. 

The  news  did  not  delight  me. 

*'  We'll  go  together,*'  said  Uncle 
Herbert;  "we  shall  be  back  liew 
before  the  end  of  the  week  " 

Mv  inntation  had  arrived  in  my 
absence,  and  we  were  to  leave  the 
next  day.  Austin  sent  me  a  short 
note,  but  saiil  hardl}-  anything  of  the  • 
important  event.  Alice  wrote  her* 
self.  It  was  some  time  since  I  had 
had  a  letter  from  her.  She  wrote  to 
me  as  an  old  friend.  When,  as 
fViends,  we  arc  all  young  together, 
we  are  all  old  friends.  She  had  been, 
as  the  reader  will  recollect,  among 
my  first  loves,  when  I  was  a  wsn 
private  school-boy.  It  had  nerer 
occurred  to  me  that  she  was  so  rnnch 
my  senior,  and  though  I  could  smile 
at  the  fact  when  she  was  going  to  be 
married  to  Sladen,  yet  I  failed  to  see 
that  history  was  repeating  itself  in 
my  new  attachment  to  Miss  Clar* 
Wenslow.  Not  that  I  would  com- 
pare the  two  girls  for  one  instant: 
nor  did  I  at  that  time. 

But  as  I  sat  couuin^  the  two  letters 
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and  meditating  on  the  marriage,  my 
thoughts  reverted  to  Cavandcr  and 
to  all  that  I  had  heard  and  seen  of 
him  and  Alice.  I  felt  certain  that 
to  his  influence  alone  Alice  owed  the 
cbaoge  that  both  her  brother  and  my- 
self had  so  reoentlj  noticed  in  her. 

She  had  eommenoed  a  dangeroos 
game :  fbatof  converting  anolder  and 
cleverer  person  than  herself,  a  person, 
too,  whom  we  knew  she  both  feared 
and  admired.  And  why  did  he,  of 
all  men,  pretend  to  sit  at  her  feet? 
Was  it  that  thus  comnuencing,  he 
could  rise  to  his  knees  and  so  gain 
her  ear  for  the  serpent's  whisper? 
Time  and  opportanitj  and  inclination 
were  not  wanting,  for  Alice  had  lived 
an  idle  lifb,  the  more  idle  beoaose  her 
employment  was  of  her  own  choosing, 
and  her  whole  day  had  been  composed 
of  leisure  hoow.  The  work  she  had 
set  herself  was  in  the  village  and  the 
ciuirch.  The  latter  she  had  discon- 
tinued, whereat  the  famil}'  were  as- 
tonished,and  her  Evangelical  brothor- 
iu-law  highly  pleased.  "When  she 
came  gradually  to  absenting  herself 
ftom  all  church  services,  the  Rev. 
Andrew  McCraoken  talkedthis  over 
with  his  wife,  who,  however,  repre- 
sented it  to  him  as  a  phase  in  her 
sister's  character,  and  so*  cheered 
him. 

But  Austin,  who  knew  her  better, 
soon  arrived  at  her  real  reason,  and 
respected  her  honesty,  though  he  was 
puzzled  by  the  problems  which  she 
pli^ed  before  him  (second-hand,  in- 
deed, and  he  saw  clearly  enough 
whence  th^  emanated),  bat  of  wMch 
none  the  less  conld  he  Und  the  solu- 
tion. 

Yet  Austin  was  a  plodder.  I  have 
previously  described  how  brother  and 
sister  would  treat  a  book.  So  the}' 
dealt  with  ditliculties.  Alice  would 
have  cleared  them  at  a  bounds  had 
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she  been  able.  She  could  not  do 
this,  neither  could  she  break  or  how 
her  way  through  them.  She  was 
stopped,  and  must  take  up  new  open 
ground,  which  was  No  Man's  Land, 
or  rather  No  Deity's  Land,  and  there 
she  would  wander. 

Austhi,  with  these  obstacles  brought 
before  him  sooner  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  occurred  to  Mm  in  his 
career,  sii]ii)osing  they  occurred  at  all, 
set  himself  to  work,  not  to  scale  or 
climb,  and  so  surmount  the  wall,  but 
to  make  a  lireach  in  it  and  then  to 
utterly  destroy  it. 

The  above  is  a  summary  of  our 
conversation  at  Ringhurst  on  the 
first  evening  of  my  arrival,  the  day 
before  ttie  marriage.  I  think  its  key- 
note had  been  struck  by  my  report 
of  the  domestic  happiness  of  parson- 
age life  about  Collington,and  by  my 
repeating  Ashton's  vic^vs  on  the  sul>- 
ject  to  Austin,  who  was  now  at 
Bulford,  and  had  just  obtained  one 
of  the  best  scholarships  of  his  colloge. 
The  first  step  seemed  to  give  a  bias 
to  his  line  in  life,  and  the  alteration 
in  AlicePs  sentiments  had,  he  owned 
to  me,  led  him  to  look  upon  his  fhture 
course  as  a  matter  for  the  gravest 
consideration. 

The  next  day  was  one  of  bustle 
and  excitement  among  the  ladies. 
We  were  got  out  of  the  way,  any- 
where. Of  Alice  I  saw  nothing  till 
dinner-time. 

Then  I  thoxight  she  was  livelier 
than  I  had  ever  seen  her.  Sir  Fred- 
erick seemed  to  be  a  veiy  happy  man, 
and  old  Mr.  Comberwood  conld  not 
repress  his  evident  exultation  at  the 
possession  of  a  real  baronet  for  his 
son-in-law.  Lady  Sladen  was  con- 
descending and  gracious.  Having 
been  a  tradesman's  daughter  herself, 
it  was  natural  she  should  look  with 
coldness  on  such  a  retrograde  step  as 
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the  union  of  her  son,  the  baronet,  b}'  the  merest  chance,  on  the  ni^ht 

with  the  daughter  of  a  solicitor.  *  before  the  weddinfr,  she  mijj^lit  have 

Had  she  been  permitted  to  be  successfully  iuterfei*ed  to  prevent  the 

present  behind  the  scenes,  as  I  was  tying  of  the  knot. 

(To  b«  ooDtinaed.] 


RELIABLE. 

BT  FREDERIO  B.  PERKDfS. 

*' Reliabi.e  "  is  a  proper  English  rules  do  possess  some  influence,  as 
word.  Divers  printed  disturl)ances  is  shown  by  the  zeal  of  those  who 
have  been  made  against  its  use,  but  always  try  to  keep  new  words  out 
it  is  good  English,  and  may  be  used  of  a  language.  But  this  criterion  of 
within  such  limits  of  euphony  and  convenience  and  usefulness  always 
good  sense  as  are  imposed  on  other  decides  the  question  in  the  long  run. 
words.  There  has  been,  and  of  Thus,  Bfr.  Marsh  decides  that'*  what- 
conrse  will  be,  a  sort  of  oontroversj  ever  may  beoooie  of  j^ioUs^xpf^ 
about  it ;  but  the  Ihets  are  in  its  telegram  will  maintain  its  place  for 
favor.  In  vain  do  grim,  self-appoint-  reasons  of  obvious  convenience.'* 
ed  dooT>keepers  of  the  English  Ian-  The  same  rule  prevails  even  to  the 
gunge  say,  '*  You  can't  come  in  legitimating  of  slang,  which  is  in- 
here! "   The  word  quietly  answers,  deed  metaphor  yet  alive, —  the  very 

I  am  in  here."   Then  they  run  and  protoplasm  of  language.  Thea-ssimi- 

sticl:  up  a  notice  on  the  door,  "  No  lation  of  slang  into  correct  speech  is 

admittance  without  a  permit  signed  one  whole-chapter  of  philology.  It 

li.  G.  W.,"  or  something,  and  then  is,  in  fact,  nothing  but  that  absolutely 

point  to  it,     Don't  you  see  that  universal  stage  in  the  history  of 

notice?  Tou  can't  come  in."  **But  words,  during  which  they  are  on  their 

I  am  in  I "  way  to  become  recognized  parts  of  a 

It  is  a  convenient  and  nseM  word,  language* 

That  is  the  whole  story.  An j  word  The  reasons  agdnst  reliable  "  are 

whatever  that  is  found  convenient  either  about  its  reputation,  about  its 

and  useful  will  be  used.   Even  such  matter,  or  about  its  form, 

foolish   terms  as    "thickth"  and  First.  —  It  is  called  unnecessary 

"  thinth,"  which  have  recently  been  and  superfluous  as  to  its  substance, 

olfered  for  acceptance,  would  cer-  and  therefore  bad ;  because  we  have 

tainly  take  the  i)lace  of    thickness  "  triistwortht/  {trustt/  might  be  addcl) 

and    thinness "  if  they  were  conve-  instead.    In   reply :  it  is  goorl*  to 

nient  and  useful  enough.    Because  have  dilferent  words  for  ditfrrt'iit 

they  arc  uot,  the^*  look  foolish,  and  thoughts ;  trustworthiness  and  trusii- 

are  foolish.  They  are  like  Darius  ness  may  conveniently  be  confined 

Green's  flying  machine,  or  the  Graphs  to  what  has  a  moral  quality,  or  to 

ic  balloon.  If  they  had  succeeded,  what  is  by  intentional  metaphor  rep> 

they  would  have  been  sensible.  To  resented  to  have  it ;  as  a  trustworthy 

select  incompetent  means  to  an  end  servant ;    his  trust}'  dog  shall  bear 

is  one  d.  finitioo  of  foolishness.  Other  him  oompany."    Reliable  "  may  well 
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"be  used  to  imply  the  material  anal- 
ogy or.  "correspondence"  of  trust- 
vrortbines9,in  such  things  for  instance 
as  statements,  computations,  and  the 
like,  which  not  only  have  not  life, 
but  are  distinctly  difTicult  subjects  to 
be  metaphorically  endowed  with  it. 
Thus  it  is  not  a  perfect  synonyme, 
but  finds  a  separate  meaning  all  ready 
Ibr  it.  Besides,  what  if  it  wm  a 
perfect  synonyme? 

See  md, — It  violates,  it  is  said,  the 
English  role  for  constraotiag  a<iyeo- 
tives  in  nble^  which,  if  sach  ac(jectir68 
are  formed  firom  a  verb  regularly 
followed  by  a  preposition,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  transitive  meaning, 
namely,  a  neuter  vcrl),  rrjust  include 
the  preposition.  Lovable,  for  in- 
stance, is  right ;  for  we  do  not  say 
we  love  to  John.  If  we  did  we 
should  have  to  sa}*  lovetoable.  But 
we  do  sa}'  laugh  ut  John  ;  so  we  must 
say  — O I  where  ia  onr  English  rale? 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  relyupon* 
able.  It  is  not,  of  course,  assarted 
tliat  our  eUent-word  is  indispensable ; 
i.  e.  that  it  can  be  dispensed  wiXB ; 
but  surely  it  is  not  ottorly  unac- 
countable ;  t.  e.  past  being  accounted 
pos,  that  it  should  find  some  Mends, 


even  if  only  on  the  expedient  ground 
that  it  is  available,  i.  e.  that  it  can 
be  availed  op.  All  this,  however,  is 
in  Webster's  Unabridi^etl ;  let  it  not 
be  supposed  that  X  think  myself  dis- 
covering anything. 

Third.  —  The  word,  it  is  urged, 
is  young  and  disreputable.  Answer : 
It  has  been  used  at  least  this  seventy- 
tiiree  years  by  respectable  writers, 
ftom  Coleridge,  in  1800,  down  to 
three  writers  in  one  and  the  same 
number  of  Old  axd  Nbw! 

The  fact  is,  if  anyliody  can  intro- 
duce his  new  word  into  use,  it  will 
be  in  use;  and  in  vain  will  the 
philologs  fire  their  guns  at  a  fact ! " 
Even  I  myself,  if  scareful  and  nrcro-, 
pomp  should  get  into  the  bi-centcn- 
nial  edition  of  Webster,  A.  D.  28 7G, 
shall  have  made  two  English  words. 
Nor  would  all  the  excommunications 
in  the  world  put  them  out  of  use, 
any  more  than  the  Indian  powwows 
could  kill  the  English  missionaries 
by  cursing  them.  And  if  so,  it  will 
be,  as  with  "  reliable,"  for  a  reason 
not  unlike  the  excuse  alleged  by  the 
disappointed  medicine-men  for  the 
escape  of  tlioir  victim,  —  there 's  too 
muoh  salt  in  them. 


THE  UNKNOWN  VALLEY, 

TiiEKE  is  a  vale, 
I  know  it  well ; 
'T  is  he&ven  in  that  vale  to  dwell. 
And  niany  a  tale  of  bliss  and  beauty. 
High  emprise  and  lowly  duty 

I  could  tell,  I  conld  tell; 
Teirible  stories  of  Indian  wars, 
Alarms,  pursuits,  and  massacres. 

Peaceful  legends,  lovers'  greetings. 
In  the  w  ood  and  in  the  corn  ; 

Preachers'  stories  of  camp-meetings 
Wherein  heaTen's  babes  were  bom ; 
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Hnntcrs'  tales  of  deer  and  ])ear, 

Panther,  wolf,  and  rattlesnake, 
Windfalls  hurtliuj^  through  the  air 

Making  stout  hearts  (juail  and  quake; 
Miners'  stories,  weird  and  old, 

Transferred  from  the  Hartzgebirg, 
Elf  and  Kelp  and  small  Kobold 

EHghting' sinkers  from  their  iroik; 
Lambent  flames  at  midnight  wavering 

O'er  the  metal's  gossan  roof; 
Milkffhite  does  at  midnic^t  horering 

Near  a  fountain,  ballet-proof; 
Alchemists  with  oiagic  mirror, 

Canning  with  divining  rods ; 
Each  a  hoar}'  gay  deceiver, 

Self-deoeived  by  his  own  gods. 

But  what  sre  tales 
Of  unknown  vales 
To  men  who  live  in  briok  and  stone? 

And  what  are  trees 

And  skies  and  seas 
To  men  whose  life  is  dust  and  bone? 
And  what  are  hunters',  miners'  stories, 
Mountain  Ijreasts,  and  sunset  glories. 
Rivers  gleaming  over  reefs. 
Overhung  by  toppling  cliffs  ; 
Billowy  expanse  of  maize, 
Smiling  promise  of  good  days, 
When  deep  snows  shall  bank  the  bam. 
And  the  cattle  mnneh  the  com ; 
When  the  Commune  shots  its  gates 
Against  the  world,  and  hybematos? 

Aronse  thee,  Man  I  ' 
Dull  citizen  I 
Come  forth  and  love  the  world  I 

The  world  is  not  a  street. 
Cities  arc  plctnre-work ;  earth's  toys* 
'  God's  lips  are  curled  ' 
With  scom  at  what  you  coont  so  great. 
Life  has  snperior  joys. 

Come  see  my  Valley  fair, 
The  peaceful  Unknown  Vale, 

Far  in  the  mountain  air, 
It  waits  to  cry  thee.  Hail  I 
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Up  to  its  gfttes  of  rocks ! 

Up  to  its  greeny  woods ! 
Beside  its  bowldered  brooks 

The  mother-pheasant  broods. 
And  hark  !  the  father-bird 

In  ecstasy  of  soul 
Drums  his  long  smothered  roll 

Of  invitation  weird. 
Dreamlike  it  sounds  for  thee, 

Thou  (lusty  pavement-slave  I 
Up  !  see  the  deer's  clear  eye  ; 

See  how  the  osk  limbs  ware. 
Forget  thy  yoke  and  rope ; 

Walk  where  the  dogwood  blows ; 
Mark  how  the  sandstone  slope 

With  rhododendra  glows. 
Climb  to  the  pine-tree  top ; 

Swing  like  the  hawk  on  high ; 
Drink — drink  (Vesh  draughts  of  hope ; 

Be  unimagined  free ! 
Borrow  the  sunlight's  blood 

To  feed  with  fire  tliy  veins  I 
Ah  !  the  Valley  —  it  is  good  ; 

And  its  gifts  are  worth  thy  pains. 

I  know  the  Vale  Unknown : 

For  there  I  lost  my  heart ; 
Tea,  hearts—  a  many  a  one ; 

And  none  by  Cnpid*s  dart. 
In  that  dear  vale  recluse 

By  Nature  was  I  taught 
How  hearts  are  made  to  lose, 

Like  arrows  sliot  for  sport. 
Each  morn  and  noon  and  eve 

I  shot  mv  heart  away, 
Into  the  wave,  and  into  the  leaf, 

And  into  the  round  blue  nky. 
Over  the  meadow  and  over  the  cliff 

And  over  the  mountain  wall 
I  ran,  and  laughed  at  toil  and  grief, 

For  mine  was  the  Vale  and  all. 

Now  I  would  read  in  books 

Words  of  the  good  and  wise ; 
Then  turn  to  deeiphor  with  curious  looks 

Surrounding  mysteries  : 
To  study  the  attitudes  of  the  rocks ; 

And  measure  the  depths  of  ores ; 
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Or  mark  the  habits  of  licrds  nnd  flodu; 

Or  count  the  threshing  floors. 
I  searched  the  swamp  for  flowers  new ; 

And  dissected  the  water-worm ; 
And  measured  the  heights  of  the  clouds  that  flew 
•  lu  the  flout  of  the  coming  stom. 

Bat  when  the  evening  shades  suppressed 

All  sights  and  soands  of  6arth, 
I  found  new  worlds  of  love  and  rest 

In  the  Vale  —  at  the  farmer's  hearth : 

The  evening  meal ;  the  family  prayer ; 
The  baby  falling  asleep  in  its  chair ; 
The  old  man's  story  of  yenrs  long  sped; 
The  lover  coming  to  woo  the  maid  ; 
And  80  —  the  candle  —  and  so,  the  bed. 

•  Dear  Vale,  to  prose  and  verse  unknown, 

No  tourist  has  debased  thy  charms. 
My  virgin  first  love  1  all  mine  own  I 
Sleep  well,  and  wake  to  no  alarms. 
•  God  spread  above  thee  ever  kindly  skies, 

And  fill  thy  earthly  home  with  heaven's  felidities. 

J.  F.  L. 


A  TALE  OF  THE  SIMPLON. 
Fbom  Bbieo  to  Milan, 
bt  edwabd  b.  halb. 

[OoD«liidad<] 

T.  the  other  side  of  the  ravine,  now  ixn* 

Now  followed  one  of  those  miser-  passable,  they  could  see  the  whole 
able  periods  of  action  for  the  mere  force  from  the  Hospice,  men  and  dogs, 
sake  of  action,  which  will  thrust  working  their  way  along  the  edges  of 
themselves  into  life.  For  it  was  the  desolation.  They  too  had  been 
hopeless  action,  and  one  midit  say,  starth'd  by  the  rush  of  the  avalanche, 
action  without  an  object.  The  only  And  the  day  was  as  clear,  and  the 
object  was,  that  afterwards  Uu'v  might  sun  as  bright,  and  rocks  and  hills 
always  feel  that  they  had  done  uU  and  snow  seemed  as  eternal,  as  they 
that  could  l)e  done.  *  did  at  the  moment  when  thesd  four 

They  rushed  back  to  the  Fifth  were  snowballing  each  other  so  care- 
Refuge.  They  met  its  two  or  three  lessly.  The  two  men  crept  down  into 
inhabitants  rushing  towards  thein.  the  ravine  with  the  working  party. 
They  passed  again  under  the  cata-  The  two  women  followed  them  as 
ract,  but  with  how  difllierent  a  feeling  far  as  they  could,  then  sat  and 
ftom  that  of  half  an  boor  ago  1  On  waited,  and  then,  witii  the  girl  who 
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worked  the  telegraph,  eairictl  back 
the  despatch  for  the  captain  of  the 
road  repairers,  by  which  he  and  his 
party  were  suiniiioned  to  the  Fifth 
Refuge.  All  the  men  kept  at  work 
all  day,  tracing  the  progress  of  the 
avalanche  in  the  valley.  It  had 
rushed  for  miles,  earning,  as  it 
ivould  seem,  a  larger  and  larger  miass 
as  it  went  on.  It  only  rested  where 
it  entered  a  forest  of  trees  of  oonsid- 
arable  size.  Here  it  was  evidently 
forming  a  dam  which  would  convert 
into  a  lake  the  waters  of  the  brooks 
from  above.  The  men  returned,  late 
in  the  day,  tired  and  wrctoluH].  with- 
out t»nc  trace  of  their  coniiianions. 
13ut  the  women  said  that  no  wri'tehed- 
ness  coukl  be  like  theirs,  who  hud  hud 
to  wait  all  day  without  action. 

And  this  was  the  history  of  day  after 
day.  After  some  days  the  working 
parties  established  communication 
with  the  weaker  parties  at  work  on 
the  other  side.  And  after  a  few  days 
more,  Walter  and  Julia,  Miss  Bmv 
dett  and  her  oonsin,  were  able  to  cross 
on  the  temporary  road,  and  establish 
themselves  at  the  Hospice.  But  the 
people  on  the  Hospice  side  knew  notii- 
ing  which  they  did  not  know.  Indeed, 
thcv  thought  tliat  two  ladies  and  two 
gentlemen  had  been  in  tlie  carriage 
beside  the  driver.  A  lady's  broad 
hat  and  a  gentleman's  courier's  bag 
had  been  found  in  the  rubbishy  but 
these  could  not  be  produced  again  in 
answer  to  Walter*s  eager  inquiry. 
The  truth  was,  all  vestige  of  ^he  trav- 
ellers was  gone.  Not  a  sign  of  the  lost 
carriage  or  its  occupants.  The  work- 
ing i)arties  made  a  practicable  road 
from  the  Kalt-wasser  giillery,  aeross 
to  the  Hospice.  And,  unwillingly 
indeed,  our  friends  at  last  loft  tliis 
scene  of  utter  wretchedness.  To 
lighten  the  load  upon  the  carriage,  all 
their  luggage  had  gone  forward  on 


the  diligence,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
despatches  aftcr^the  wire  was  re- 
newed, gave  warning  that  it  was 
waiting  lor  them  at  Simplon,  the  first 
station  as  you  descend.  Sadly,  but  of 
necessity,  they  took  the  diligence  ;  but 
with  feelings  how  chastened  from  the 
merrlm^t  with  which  they  made  the 
ascent  only  the  week  before* 

The  Hospice  itself  stands  very 
near  the  summit  of  the  pass,  —  not 
very  far  from  the  Kalt-wassei-  gallery. 
In  the  autumn  and  spring  this  Hos- 
pice has  to  receive  many  a  traveller. 
The  Italian  mechanics  go  up  into 
Switzerland  to  work,  and  return  when 
winter  comes  on,  and  they  expect  be  1, 
board,  and  lodging  free  at  the  llos- 
l)iee  on  their  way.  There  are  there- 
fore large  accommodations  in  space 
for  wayfarers.  The  simple  and  kindly 
monks  did  all  they  could  to  solace 
our  friends.  They  added  rhubarb 
tarts  or  cake  to  the  fare  which  they 
would  have  given  to  peasants,  and 
wine  ''from  their  own  vineyard"  at 
Sion.  Alas,  the  wine  was  as  rough 
and  tart  as  the  rhubarb.  There  were 
two  splendid  St.  Bernard  dogs,  to 
whom  Julia  and  Miss  Burdett  made 
love,  as  they  went  out  every  morning 
with  their  little  brandy  llasks  tied 
under  their  necks,  in  the  pretended 
hope  that  some  of  the  lost  ones  might 
yet  be  found.  These  noble  animals 
knew  there  was  care  and  sorrow,  and 
their  grave  faces  and  honest  looks 
seemed  to  befit  the  occasion. 

But  at  last,  there  was  no  excuse  for 
more  delay,  and  they  began  the  rapid 
ride  down  from  the  scene  of  so  much 
sorrow.  Fortunately  for  them  there 
was  only  one  passenger  that  day  in 
the  diligence.  The  news  of  the  dis- 
aster had  travelled  fast  and  f;ii-,  and 
travellers  avoided  a  route  w  hich  had 
the  reputation  of  such  calamity. 

As  you  leave  the  Hospice,  modem 
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in  all  its  .nsppcts,  you  see  just  bolow 
you  the  okl  Ilospit^,  built,  they  say, 
"by  llie  Kui;j:litr^  of  Malta,  a  square 
tower,  now  inhabited  by  sliei)her(ls. 
How  quecrly  these  old  chivalrous 
memories  poke  their  heads  or  arms  in 
everywhere!  A  queer  little  luuulet 
gathers  even  at  this  height ;  but  in 
a  moment  more,  the  road  is  plung- 
ing down,  in  a  climate  and  with 
Burroondings  wliich  show  one  in  a 
minute  that  he  is  on  the  Italian  side 
and  not  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
AlpSi  The  niagnilicent  Monte  Leone 
towers  above  them  as  the}'  ride,  white 
still  with  snow,  —  perhaps  white  al- 
ways with  snow.  Witli  drag  on  the 
wheels  all  the  time,  and  the  hard- 
pressed  brake,  still  the  descent  is 
steady,  and  a  short  hour  brings  them 
to  the  little  village  of  Siniplon. 

How  queer  it  all  is  I  The  Knights 
of  Malta  must  have  built  this  tower 
too,  with  a  clock  on  it.  Had  the 
Knights  of  Malia  clocks  ?  And  here 
is  a  shop, — just  like  a  country  store 
at  Franconia  or  at  Cainptou  !  And 
here  are  all  the  people  of  the  Hotel 
des  Alpes !  Shall  we  not  get  out  ? 
Of  course  we  will,  while  they  change 
horses.  How  tidy  and  clean  it  is. 
Ah  well,  if  we  could  stop  anywhere 
now,  we  would  stop  here.  lint  the 
coachman  is  ready  ;  and  now  u  sharp 
descent  begins.  Zigzag  again !  And 
•how  large  the  river  has  grown  1  The 
girls  hardly  dare  to  look  down  ftom 
theconp^.  Walter  and  Miss  Burdett's 
cousin  have  started  on  foot,  and  are 
waiting  at  the  long  bridge.  They 
met  a  simpleton  who  asked  them  the 
most  extravagant  questions.  *^Do 
look  at  this  cascade  as  we  come  out 
from  the  bridge."  Why  do  not  peo- 
ple give  names  to  these  faIN  and  talk 
of  them  as  they  do  of  the  Slaub-bach 
or  of  iMont'.norenci?**  "Here  is  an- 
other of  these  tunnels."    "  What  do 
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you  say  ?  G  al  Icry  of  Aigaby  ?  Hi  at 
sounds  like  the  Saracens.  O,  look  ! 
O,  look  !  "  They  had  corao  to  the 
Gallery  of  Gondo.  The  diligence 
shot  into  a  turniel  near  COO  feet  long, 
lighted  ft-om  moment  to  moment  by 
side  tunnels  running  out  to  daylight. 
Then  as  they  came  out  themselves, 
close  to  them  on  the  left  the  Fras- 
sinone  leaped  down  from  the  sky  in 
spray  and  foam,  passed  under  the 
road,  and  reappeared  on  the  ri^t. 
They  were  wild  with  excitement. 
Even  thctaciturn  Jew-pedler  showed 
interest,  and  the  driver  of  the  dili- 
gence stopped  for  a  minute  or  two,  to 
enjoy  their  enthusiasm,  to  renew  the 
shoe  on  the  wheels,  and  to  breathe  his 
horses.  "Lookback!  Lookback.'* 
The  rocks  are  like  close  walls  on  each 
side  ;  and  the  strip  of  dark  blue  sky 
between  them,  the  dark  rush  of  the 
river  at  the  bottom,  the  white  foam 
of  the  graceful  waterfidl,  and  that 
black  den  through  which  they  have 
ridden,  all  make  a  picture  such  as  Sal- 
vator  Rosa  never  dared  imagine.  And 
this  Oondo  is  only  one  such  ravine  ; 
and  for  miles,  the  whole  road  is 
passing  along  through  such  a  gulf,— 
tlown,  ilown,  forever  down  ! 

As  they  rode  on  at  the  pitiless 
pace  of  the  diligence,  they  could  only 
lament  that  there  was  no  chance  to 
stop  for  flowers  or  to  draw.  They 
began  to  come  to  chestnut-trees  again, 
and,  liefore  long,  to  vinos.  All  the 
way  down  you  can  see  the  ruins  of 
the  arches  of  the  cross  bridges  by 
which  the  people  cross  to  their  littie 
fa rms  and  hamlets.  One  and  another 
inundation  «weeps  them  away,  and 
they  try  again  at  some  point  which 
seems  safer.  Xo  wonder  there  are 
inundations,  when,  in  some  winters, 
the  stages  travel  at  a  level  of  snow 
one  hundred  feet  above  liie  roadway 
we  arc  on. 
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IlcII.i  !  and  they  stop  to  jjo  throu<xli 
the  prctonoo  of  au  exainiuutiou  of 
luggage.  How  pleasant  to  talk  Ital- 
ian to  these  soft-spoken  people  !  Poor 
Julia's  first  smile  came  over  her  face 
as  she  tossed  that  Utile  brown  baby 
ivith  black  eyes  in  the  air.  As 
look  up  the  valley  at  peaks  whose 
names  I  am  sore  I  do  not  know, 
throngb  this  ptctaresqae  archway, 
the  whole  is  a  Salvator  ftosa  rearly 
to  your  hand.  Walter  drew  a  chair 
to  that  end  of  the  corridor,  had  out 
the  read}'  sketch-book,  got  in  his  lines 
of  background,  and  was  careful ly  ad- 
vancing to  the  front  (think  of  tele- 
graph poles  in  a  Salvator  Rosa), 
when  a  cry  of,  "  Signor !  Signorl** 
startled  him  ;  and  lo !  the  diligence 
had  gone  without  him.  The  others 
had  tiiought  he  was  walking  on,  to 
be  oi^ertoken.  Bat  the  combined 
cries  of  dogani,  soldiers,  women, 
children,  and  dogs  reached  the  dili- 
gence's ears,  and  Walter  overhanled 
it.  Lucky  for  him,  who  has  but  one 
iVanc  in  his  pocket  I  Lucky  for  them , 
who  cannot  speak  a  word  of  Italian  ! 

And  now  wc  are  fairly  in  Italy. 
Grapc-viiios  wedded  to  the  elms, 
oak-trees,  walnut-trees  ;  the  grain  so 
far  forward  ;  here  and  there  even  a 
glimpse  of  Indian  corn,  which  seems 
so  home-like,  —  all  these  mean  Italy. 

How  lovely  that  villa  is  up  on  the 
hill  I  There  mast  be  nice  people  liv- 
ing there !  And  do  see,  away  ap  on 
that  hill-side,  that  little  charoh :  how 
they  do  love  the  lamp  of  sacrifice  I " 
"  Do  yoa  see,  tliosc  chorches  arc  all 
Tuscan  or  Loml)ard  ;  none  of  those 
Oriental  steeples  we  have  V)een  see- 
ing from  Pestii  all  along?"  Here 
is  just  such  a  flat  as  one  comes  into 
Jersey  City  on  ;  they  must*  have 
inundations  here!  And  here,  at 
last,  is  Domo  d*  Ossola !  "  «♦  Who 
can  Ossola  have  been?  Do  yoa  sap- 
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])08e  Margaret  Fuller  had  appanages 

here?" 

Tiiey  were  glad  enough  to  spend 
the  aflernoon  and  the  evening  in  tlie 
Olid  little  Italian  town.  But  how 
strange  to  be  gasping  for  cool  air, 
when  for  a  week  past  they  had  been 
sleeping  under  double  blankets  in 
the  midst  of  snow !  Ah,  well !  for 
people  like  them  it  was  well  to  come 
into  another  world.  Jf  only  all  of 
their  mountain  life  would  melt  into 
invisible  air  as  the  snow-drifts  do ! 

"  But  are  Italian  towns  always  so 
musical?  Can  it  be  that  this  band 
always  serenades  the  diligence  pas- 
sengers? IVrhaps  we  should  send 
down  some  lire  to  them  by  the  con- 
sumptive-looking waiter." 

Not  a  bit  of  it,  my  dear  Miss  Bur- 
dett.  There  has  been  an  election  to 
Parliament,  and  they  are  cheering 
and  serenading  the  suocessfhl  candi- 
date. But  this  our  travellers  did 
not  find  out  for  days  afterwards, 
when  Walter  read  it  in  the  news- 
paper at  Milan  How  modem  civil- 
ization unfits  us  for  finding  out  the 
truth  for  ourselves ! 

Nor  must  we  tany  to  tell  of  the 
next  day's  hot,  dusty  ride,  as,  in  the 
diligence  again,  they  crossed  the  flat 
alluvial  plain  to  the  arm  of  the  lovely 
Lago  Maggiore,  on  which  Pallanza 
stands.  How  glad  they  were  at  high 
noon,  in  the  midst  of  their  dust  and 
misery,  to  toe  the  exquisite  blue  lake. 
What  picturesque  boats  I  See  the 
color  in  their  sails, — just  like  that 
chromolitb  in  the  parlor  at  home ! 
There  are  some  men  Ashing ! "  Boom ! 
Boom!  Boom!  What  is  that?" 
Tlie  coachman  points  across  the  l»ay 
to  clouds  of  smoke.  Thev  are  risin*; 
from  the  quarry  ;  he  says  he  thinks 
the  stone  is  cut  for  the  euthetlral  at 
Milan.  Ou  and  on.  What  queer 
piers  are  these  I  the  stone  bnilt  into 
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the  bcaeb  as  if  it  wore  a  part  of  it ! " 
"Is  this  Pallanza?  "NVe  arc  ^oing 
through  Pallanza.  Farther  and  far- 
ther out  into  the  lake.  Yes,  those 
are  the  Borromean  Islanda,  th«  ooaoh- 
man  says,  just  as  you  thought  they 
were,  Julia.  And  here  we  are.  O, 
what  a  palace  of  delight  I  See,  Julia, 
see!"  And  they  stepped  from  the 
hot,  dusty  diligence,  and  forgot  both 
its  discomfort  and  its  usefulness  in 
the  wi'lcoinc  of  the  innkeeper  of  the 
^Klraiul  Hotel  Pallanza,"  and  his 
m3*rini<l(>ns. 

**  Seriously,"  said  Miss  Burdett, 
when  they  met  in  the  cool  salon,  alter 
copious  washing  and  careful  dress- 
ing, "seriously,  had  we  not  better 
stay  here  for  a  few  days?  No  place 
can  be  so  beautifid,  and  I  am  sure 
we  need  rest.  Walter,"  she  said, 
for  she  too  Iiad  caught  the  trick  of 
the  Christian  name  (and  was  it  only 
a  traveller's  fashion.  Miss  Burdett?) , 
—  "  Walter,  miglit  we  not  stay  here? 
If  we  must  linve  money,"  for  to  draw 
money  at  Milan  was  one  reason  for 
perseverinsi.  let  my  cousin  go  on 
and  bring  us  l»aek  the  moucy,  while 
we  will  stay  here  '* 

"That,"  said  Walter,  "we  will 
discuss  when  we  have  eaten  our 
lunch.'*  But  to  look  at  Walter's  eyes; 
it  seemed  as  if  to  him,  also,  three  or 
four  days  here,  or  anywhere,  if  they 
were  only  spent  with  her,  would  be 
in  a  palace  of  delight  indeed.  But 
it  does  not  need  her  presence,  nor 
th;it  of  any  Helen,  or  any  Una,  to 
make  of  that  charming  placi'  a  p;i !;!<•(' 
of  delight  or  a  won<lc'r  of  the  woriil. 
To  one  fresh  from  clitl's  ot"  rock,  from 
glacier  and  avalanche,  from  the  shel- 
ter of  chalets,  from  devil's  bridges 
and  galleries  blasted  in  the  edges 
of  precipices,  these  orange-trees  on 
the  terraces,  this  blaze  of  color 
from  fiichsias,  salvias,  cannas,  and 


gernniums,  the  blue  lake  with  tinges 
as  of  i)eacock's  feathers  on  its  edges, 
hemmed  in  by  the  \  aried  greens  of 
the  bold,  distant  shores,  —  all  this 
seen  fi^m  the  cool  shelter  of  the 
marble  conrt-yard,  while  he  knows 
how  hot  is  the  sun  to  those  who  tiy 
the  adventure  of  the  boats,  makes 
this  place  a  paradise  indeed. 

Even  in  paradise,  lunch  is  accepta- 
ble. Travellers  like  these,  who  in  the 
motion  of  the  diligence  have  expired 
and  inspired,  as  Dr.  Kilward  Smith 
tells  us,  4.44  times  as  miich  as  if  they 
had  been  lying  still,  require  four  times 
as  much  food  and  forty-four  hun- 
dredths more  on  that,  as  would  any 
Raphael,  Eve,  or  Adam  who  had  been 
lying  on  the  grass  in  paradise  for  the 
same  time.  The  host  of  the  hotel, 
therefore,  did  not  satisiy  himself  with 
providing  grapes  or  currants,  as  Eve 
did,  but  added  ham,  mutton-cbops, 
fried  potatoes,  and  sardines,  and 
even  Julia  and  Miss  Burdett  <1i<l  not 
reject  these.  Reinforced  by  the  be- 
ginning of  the  combustion  of  the 
carbon  which  they  contained,  they 
waivi'd  for  the  present  the  plan  of 
dividing  the  party,  to  one  or  another 
form  of  which  each  person  present  had 
his  or  her  objections ;  and  they  de- 
termined all  to  go  together  to  Isola 
Bella,  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
Borromean  islands,  and  await  there 
tfie  afternoon  steamer  for  Arena. 
^^'alter  went  to  give  the  onlcrs  for 
boat  and  luggage,  Miss  Burdett  re- 
tired to  wTite,  and  her  cousin  was 
left  with  Julia  in  the  shelter  of  the 
dark  salon. 

These  two  had  notr  spent  a  week 
with  each  other  in  the  Hospice,  with- 
out learning  the  ccutral  lesson  of  life 
ftom^aoh  other^s  lives.  "  Dearest," 
he  said  to  her,  the  moment  his  cousin 
left  them,  as  if  he  were  taking  up 
some  thread  whidi  had  been  broken, 
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"  I  have  been  thinking  ever  since  upon  her,  as  he  took  so  li^^lit  an  oflice 
thev  came  in  of  what  vou  sav.  It  on  him  as  the  care  of  her  shawl-strap 
must  be  tnie,  and  I  wonder  that  I  and  parasol.  They  walked  out  to- 
iiover  thoupcht  of  it  before.  Ever  since  gether  into  the  hot  garden,  uncon- 
Tuesilay  night  I  have  felt  myself  a  scious  whether  it  were  hot  or  cool ; 
mau  indeed;  and  — do  not  misoii^  they  went  down*  through  the  pome- 
derstand  me — I  never  knew  what  it  gnmates  and  orange  blossoms,  as  if 
was  to  be  a  man  before.  I  know  now  the  world  were  a  world  of  orange 
that  I  shall  be  well  and  strong,  be>  blossoms  and  pomegranates  ;  and, 
oaose  I  have  you  to  lire  for.  I  know  before  the  others  came,  had  entered 
I  shall  succeed,  because  I  have  you  the  great  comfortable  boat,  and  sat 
to  succeed  for.  I  do  not  even  want  beneath  its  blue  and  white  awning, 
to  stay  in  this  paradise  ;  no,  not  with  as  if  all  life  were  to  be  shielded  from 
you,  because  I  ara  so  eager  to  show  the  sun,  and  all  voynjros  to  be 
you  that  I  can  take  care  of  you  in  made  at  tiie  charge  of  others*  labors, 
the  work-a-day  world.  I  can,  Julia,  How  easy,  indeed,  if  one  have  the 
I  can  do  something  more  and  bet-  secret,  it  is  to  make  all  life  as  lovely 
ter  than  going  to  Milan  to  see  the  as  is  a  summer  sail  on  Lago  Mag- 
banker."  giore. 

How  strange  it  is,"  she  said;  and  They  had  not  waited  long  when 

as  she  sat  on  the  so&  her  head  fell  one  of  the  waiters  came  running  down 

npon  bis  shoulder,  her  lieayy  eye-  with  a  note  from  Julia.  She  begged 

lids  drooped  over  the  eyes  that  were  them  to  go  on  without  her.  The  sun 

looking  out  huto  the  vista  of  the  two  had  ig;iven  her  a  headache,  and  she 

islands,  — how  strange  it  is  that  would  sleep  for  an  hour,  and  they 

the  same  revelation  which  makes  you  would  follow  in  another  boat, 

feel  this  and  sa^-this,  makes  me  feel,  The  ))oatwa8,  indeed,  big  enough 

well,  as  I  never  supposed  I  should  for  twont}- ;  but  the  oarsmen  were 

feel,  of  all  women  in  the  world.  Such  stout,  and  twenty  minutes  or  less 

a  sense  of  rest  as  all  life  has  been  brought  them  to  Isola  Bella.    *'  Do 

to  me  since  Tuesday.    That  I  can  3-ou  remember  Jean  raiil's  story  of 

always  know  my  duty,  and  that  sel-  Titan  ?  "  said  AValter,  and  how  much 

fishness  and  onselfishness  are  to  be  of  the  action  of  it  is  carried  on  in 

all  one,  from  now  I  That  I  can  al-  the  garden  here?  or  is  it  at  the  other 

ways  rest,  just  as  I  am  resting  now,  island,  Isola  Madre?*'  IJ^o,  she  did 

and  need  never  be  afraid  again  of  not  remember — nor  was  there  time 

going  wrong,  if  only  I  am  with  you.  to  recall  it  now,  so  much  was  there 

O,  dear !  how  could  she  propose  your  to  see.      There  is  a  great  unfinished 

going  to  Milan  and  leaving  me  here  bit,  or  is  it  a  ruin?  it  looks  like 

alone  !  "  Chicago."    Yes,  Miss  Burdctt  said, 

IIow  indeed  !  how  people  can  —  "  the  guide  book  said  that  the  plan  had 

"  Boat  ready  f  Boat  ready  !  "  cried  never  been  completed.    "  But  see  the 

Walter,  without   a   dream   of  the  terrace  and  the  steps  up.    It  is  just 

paradise  into  which  he  broke.    Nor  like  a  scene  at  the  theatre,  or  one  of 

can  it  be  said  that  he  destroyed  it.  Turner's  pictures  in  Rogers's  Italy  ! " 

He  and  bis  companion  carried  para-  And  in  a  moment  they  were  in  the 

disc  with  them.  And  the  young  man  cool  waiting  hall ;  beneath  the  level 

looked  with  a  smile  of  eternal  love  of  the  lake  it  is.  In  tremendous  innn- 
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datioDB.  And  afterwards  they  saw 
many  such  halls,  which  have  to  be 
built  in  amphibious  architcfturo,  for 
the  convenience  of  the  age  of  Pyrrha, 
the  race  of  Proteus,  or  of  male  or 
female  ascidiaiiB,  as  Dr.  Darwin  would 
say. 

First  they  must  do  the  palace. 
And  the  palace  they  did.  To  Hiss 
Bnrdett,  it  is  true,  who  had  seen 
many  palaces,  it  would  have  seemed 
a  bore,  bat  that  she  knew  Walter 
had  seen  no  palaces  except  Ftill* 
man's  Palace  Cars,  which  give  yon 
no  idea  of  the  immovable  struc- 
tores.  Palaces,  when  immovable, 
are  much  like  each  other,  and  seera 
uncomfortable.  One  feels  that  the 
head  that  wears  a  crown  lies  uneas}'. 
Here  thov  saw  the  beds  which  tlic 
first  Napuh'ou  slept  in,  and  the  third, 
and  the  secretary  to  the  first ;  just 
before  the  battle  of  liarengo,  he  and 
his  master  did  th^  sleeping.  They 
saw  ezqnisite  mosaic,— ^a  poor  pio- 
tnra  galleiy,— -some  good  portrait 
bnsts,  corions  frescos,  and  some 
beantifhl  ones;  but,  on  the  whole, 
they  were  both  glad  when  they  were 
led  to  the  underground  grottoes  and 
to  the  pardons.  The  other  things 
they  mi^rht  see  elsewhere  j  bat  not 
the  Borroiuean  gardens. 

In  the  grottoes,  under  the  palace, 
thev  found  busts  of  the  grandfathers 
of  the  present  inhabitants ;  one 
grandfather  looked  a  good  deal  like 
George  Washington.  **Bat,'  how 
qneer,"  said  Miss  Bordett,  to  pat 
one's  grandfather  into  the  cellar,  paiv 
ticnlarly  a  cellar  snbject  to  inonda- 
tions!"  The  Sostode  caught  her 
sense,  and  eagerly  said  that  in  case 
of  inundations  the  grandfathers  were 
carried  up-stairs.  At  the  gateway 
of  the  grottoes  the  cheery  gardener 
met  thera.  lie  took  thcra  up  the 
queer  mountain,  which  looks  like  the 


Hill  of  Science  in  Webster's  speUing- 
book.  He  seemed  perfectly  careless 
that  that  Italian  sun  would  have 
baked  a  Ninevite  tilc-Iibrary  had  it 
been  asked  to.  To  the  very  top  he  took 
them.  What  had  he  not  there?  Nut- 
meg and  camphor  trees  ;  would  the 
lady  like  to  taste  the  tea-leaf  green  ? 
Here  was  a  bit  of  fresh  camphor. 
Bat  what  wonder  that  tropical  things 
should  grow  in  this  Topbetl  Here 
is  a  great  Califomian  cedar !  There 
are,  what  is  stranger,  some  splendid 
white  pines  from  America.  "  The 
palm-tree  dreameth  of  the  pine  I" 
Dreameth !  Why  their  shadows  must 
rest  on  each  other  at  sunset  and  at 
sunrise. 

And  here  is  probably  the  real 
interest  of  Isohi  Bella.  Mwlera 
criticism,  which  consists  in  saying 
that  the  thing  criticised  is  not  some- 
thing else,  seems,  on  the  whole,  dis- 
satisfied with  the  efforts  of  the  worthy 
Borromean  funily  to  please  them- 
selves, in  the  work  laid  oat  on  these 
islands.  The  average  traveller,  di* 
rected  by  his  guide-books,  will  tell 
you  that  it  is  an  artificial  place,  and 
not  at  all  like  Kew,  nor  the  Jardin 
dcs  Plantes,  nor  the  national  park  of 
the  United  States  on  the  Yellow- 
stone River.  This  is  undoubtedly 
true.  But  it  is  an  artificial  garden, 
where,  in  sight  of  the  snows  of  tlie 
Alps,  you  sec  at  once  pines  and  palms 
growing  in  the  open  air;  a  garden 
where  the  northern  traveller  sees  for 
the  first  time  the  wonders  of  tropical 
vegetation,  orange  hanging  on  the 
bough,  spice  trees  breaking  into 
blossom ;  the  giant  ferns  of  the 
Pacific,  and  the  palms  of  Africa.  It 
is  true  that  the  garden  is  not  like 
an^'thing  el^e  in  the  world.  To  some 
people  this  is  not  a  reason  for  dis- 
liking it. 

This  is  certain,  that  when  Miss 
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Barclott  took  fVoin  her  compaoion's 
hand  a  spriu'  of  orange  blossoms 
which  liarl  bloomed  in  the  open  air, 
she  said  to  hira,  I  will  keep  it  for- 
ever. I  would  not  have  missed  this 
for  the  world." 

They  bade  tlie  cheery  gardener 
good-by.  They  sat  and  rested  in  the 
northern  breeze  under  the  shade  of* 
pines,  which  might  have  been  in  the 
Goddard  Avenue  at  Milton.  Thej 
walked  ^owly  to  the  first  crypt  they 
had  entered,  and  were  told  that  they 
most  not  stay  there ;  bat  their  proper 
1)1  ace  was  shown  to  them,  on  the  pier. 
Here  were  women  selling  olive-wood 
beads  and  crosses.  As  the  ladies 
pickctl  them  over  for  mementos,  a 
horn  blew  in  signal  that  the  steam- 
boat was  at  hand. 

The  sti'amboat  does  not  run  close 
in  to  the  island.  You  take  her  by 
going  out  in  one  of  these  quaint 
boats  such  as  our  friends  bad  arri  ved 
in.  More  than  a  dozen  people  crowd- 
ed in,  rather  overcrowded  the  boat 
indeed,  but  there  were  seats  for  all. 

To  their  amazement,  when  they 
were  Ihirly  on  the  deck  of  the  steam- 
er, neither  of  their  fHenda  was  to  be 
seen.  But  thev  were  reassured  when 
they  found  the  luggage  on  the  deck, 
and  almost  immediately  they  were 
told  by  the  olfioer  in  charge  that  two 
travellers  had  crossed  to  the  other 
island,  Isola  Madre,  and  that  ho  was 
to  take  them  up  in  a  few  niouicnts 
more.  These  moments  passed,  how- 
ever, and  no  boat  api)eared  from 
Isola  Madre.  The  steamer  stopped 
and  whistled,  but  in  vain.  She  whis- 
tled again  and  again.  No  reply. 
The  captain,  who  was  dvil  enough, 
said  that  he  must  make  his  regular 
landings,  and  Walter  and  Miss  Bur- 
dctt,  all  amazed  and  in  doubt,  were 
obliged  to  go  on  with  her  to  that 
landing. 


Of  course  there  was  much  hesita- 
tion then  as  to  their  next  step.  But 
they  determined  to  stop,  an<l  to  turn 
back   to  Pallanzn,  by  si)e('ial  sail- 
boat, if  thev  eould,  or  bv  the  steamer 
of  the  next  day.    At  the  telegraph 
oHice  at  Stresa,  however,  their  d(»ubtg 
were  horribl}*  solved,  and  suspense 
changed  to  agony.    In  answer  to 
Waltei^s  despatch  to  PbUanza,  the 
short  reply  came,  <'The  lady  and 
gentleman  were  lost  in  the  overturn 
of  the  boat."  In  answer  to  a  second 
despatch,  the  only  detail  vouchsafed 
was,   The  boat  was  struck  by  a  flaw 
and  overturned  in  a  moment."  There 
was  nothing  to  do  but  that  Walter 
must  go  back  to  Pallanza,  leaving 
Miss  Burdett  at  Stresa,  or  that  both 
together  they  should  bear  together 
nnother  of  these  wretehcfl  (jue^ts. — 
another  week  of  snspciisc  and  aix^mv. 
Could  anything  as  beautiful  as  this 
lake  be  so  treacherous?    Of  course 
she  went  with  him.    They  saw  a 
quanyman  who  saw  the  oasnalty. 
The  boatman  was  rash,  he  said; 
woul4  not  go  about  when  the  squall 
struck  the  lake,  but  tried  to  run 
across  its  line.  All  was  over  in  an 
instant.    The  wreck  of  the  boat  was 
found  at  last.    It  liad  drifted  ashore 
on  the  day  after  the  disaster.  And 
this  was  all. 

VI. 

More  and  more  days  of  that  wretch- 
ed  waiting  for  the  sake  of  wait- 
ing, action  for  the  sake  of  action.  • 
And  the  Borromean  Islands  became 
as  hatefhl  to  Walter  ^nd  Miss  Bur- 
dett as  that  poor  Hospice  had  been. 
Garden  of  delight,  indeed  I  But  the 
wretched  week  must  end.  And, 
were  it  only  to  draw  money  enough 
to  go  home  with,  they  must  go  on  to 
Milan  as  in  the  old  happy  days,  — 
how  long  ago  they  seemed,— they 
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liM*]  all  started  to  do  ton;othor.  In 
truth,  liriog  appeared  to  belong  to  an 
old,  Pvtliagorean,  other-time  world  ! 

Leaving,  therefore,  every  instruc- 
tion necessary  with  the  fishermen 
and  boatmen,  they  entered  once 
more  into  the  shore  boat,  and  sadly 
took  their  places  on  the  crowded 
deck  of  the  steamboat  for  Arona. 
Perhaps  it  was  well  for  them  both 
that  nobod}'  knew  how  close  was 
their  conneetion  with  that  sad  acci- 
dent, wliieli  was,  by  this  time,  known 
in  all  Europe. 

A  perfect  afternoon  !  Again  the 
wonderful  tints  on  the  lake  whieh  no 
one  has  yet  explaiiKil.  Silicious 
particles  in  the  water,  says  Professor 
GUdcnstem,  if  that  helps  anybody ; 
and  to  make  this  sound  more  plau« 
sible,  he  says  silicious  particles  float 
and  may  be  found  in  the  blue  sky, 
also.  Dreamy,  cloudy  Alps  far  away 
iu  the  north.  IIow  wonderful  the 
lines  are  !  IIow  curious  their  inter- 
sections and  their  parallelisms  with 
the  lines  of  the  hills  this  side  of 
them!  And  what  infniite  variety  in 
the  hlues,  grays,  purples,  greens, 
yellow  greens,  yellows,  and  tints 
without  a  name,  of  these  nearer  hills. 
See  those  dark  poplars  run  up  from 
the  lake-side,  as  if  on  purpose  to  give 
height  to  the  composition  of  our  pic- 
ture. "And  O,  Walter  I  do  see 
what  yon  called  the  peacock  feathers 
there,  and  there,  and  there  I "  Wal- 
ter tries  to  draw.  But  he  cannot 
draw.  Tlic  boat  is  too  quick  for 
him.  And  thev  are  dodging  in  at 
this  landing  and  at  that.  They  are 
changing  their  direction  all  the  time. 
Indeed,  for  <lra\vliig,  these  (picer 
mnrket-cart  boats,  as  Miss  Bunlett 
calls  thoai.  are  the  best  worth  practice 
of  all  They  are  covered  with  can- 
vass spread  on  semicircular  wooden 
hoops,  she  says.    For  under  this 


sun  an}'  one  would  die  who  had  no 
awning.  Sometimes  the}'  are  striped 
in  colors.  We  have  come  to  people 
who  love  colors  again. 

Walter  had  been  standing  on  the 
forward  deck,  among  horses  and  cat- 
tle. He  came  running  back  to  Miss 
Burdett,  to  tell  her  that  San  Carlo 
Borromeo  was  in  sight.  To  this 
saint,  a  saint  who  seems  fairly  to 
haye  earned  his  laurels,  a  statue 
seventy  feet  high  has  been  raised, 
standing  on  a  pedestal  forty  feet 
high.  Probably  it  is  more  impressive 
as  you  see  it  from  the  lake  thau  near 
at  hand.  He  stands  on  the  hill, 
looking  down  upon  the  village  whore 
he  was  born,  and  stretching  out  his 
hand  to  bless  it.  It  was  some  tittle 
time  before  they  fblly  made  oat  the 
relations  of  the  figure,  and  at  first 
it  seemed  hard  and  columnar.  But 
as  the  boat  swept  round  towards 
Arona,  the  right  arm  appeared 
stretched  over  the  town  in  benedic- 
tion, and  the  robes  of  the  drapery 
developed  themselves.  A  noble 
monnnr-Mit  to  one  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  noble  man. 

Arona!  The  Alton  B  nj  of  the 
lake.  A  shaded  landing.  An  inn 
where  the  two  waiters  were  run  to 
death  and  had  lost  thehr  heads.  Half 
an  hour  to  wait,  —  and  then  the  train 
for  Milan.  As  the  two  walked  to 
the  station,  there  appeared  at  its 
door  a  man  beckoning  and  scream^ 
ing  to  them  to  make  haste,  in  all  the 
four  languages  of  <iiplomacy.  But 
Walter  confided  in  his  watch  and  the 
time-tables,  and  remembered  Dr. 
Morison's  maxim :  Never  run  to 
a  train."  They  walked,  to  the  great 
indignation  of  the  uniformed  door- 
keeper, lie  asked  eagerly  for  their 
luggage.  And  when  he  was  told 
that  it  was  the  luggage  which  bad 
been  sent  in  advance,  that  they  were 
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indeed  first-clnss  pn'ssengers  whose 
sonH  wore  taken  by  teloG^aph,  h'm 
anger  witii  himself  that  he  had  not 
recognized  iny  lord  and  my  lady, 
even  at  a  distance,  far  snrpassed  his 
anger  of  a  moment  ht'foro  witli  tliem. 
More  porters,  each  more  eager  than 
the  other  to  blot  ont  all  memories  of 
his  mad  rage,  sprang  from  the  groand. 
And  Hiss  Bordett,  smiling  for  the 
first  time,  as  they  were  shut  into  the 
comparlanent  whioli  was  ezdusiyely 
resenredfor  their  excellencies,  found 
herself  parodying  '^Malbrondc**:  — 

The  first  he  ghftwl-ttntp  bore, 

And  the  !»»»r«rnl  ht»r  roi;enHchimi  wore; 
The  third  her  bng  did  brinf;, 
Atid  the  fourth  he  took  no  thing." 

As  she  took  the  window  of  the 
north  or  eastern  side,  and  Walter  sat 
behind  her  and  pressed  her  hand, 
**  Snch  are,"  said  he,  "  the  orders  of 
nobility,  and  the  absolute  comfort 
of  life,  to  be  iBeeored  by  the  right 
inrestmentof  onefhmcin  one  tele- 
gram I" 

No  I  I  will  not  tell  yon  what  were 
the  revelations  which  each  to  each 
these  two  made  to  each  other  in  the 

honrs  of  that  afternoon  as  tiiey  sped 
to  Milan.  That  they  were  alone  was 
a  blessing.  Tiiat  they  had  no  secrets 
from  each  other  now,  —  that  was  the 
untold  1)les'^ing.  The}'  had  all  the 
pa-^t  to  tell  each  other,  all  the  happy 
future  to  prophecy.  What  was  it  to 
them  that  the  unused  liacdcker,  ticfht- 
ly  strapped  up  in  her  shawl,  says 
that  the  train  traverses  "  a  sandy  and 
sterile  plain  at  the  beginning  ?  *'  Nay, 
what  that  from  this  it  passes  into  rich 
I«ombardy,  where  maize,  mnlber- 
rles,  and  vines  flourish  luxuriantly  "  ? 
The  day  was  hot,  the  road  was  dusty. 
The  Cook's  excursionists  "  in  the 
very  next  compartment  in  their  eight 
letters  to  eight  English  journals,  de- 
scribing this  very  day,  have  said  that 


this  train  was  behind  time,  and  that 
this  ride  was  intolerable.  But  these 
two  had  each  other,  and  tliey  asked' 
for  nothing  more.  They  were  onl}' 
amazed  wlu'n  the  guard  came  lor  their 
tickets  and  announced  that  the  next 
station  was  Milano  I 

▼n. 

They  had  been  away  firom  cities 
now  for  many  weeks.  They  had 
come  to  fisel  that  mountains  and 
cataracts  and  glaciers,  flowers,  grass 
and  perfbme,  skies,  clouds,  sunrise 
and  sunset,  distant  prospects,  grays, 
pari>les,  blues  and  greens,  are  all 
in  all ;  that  with  them  man  could 
truly  live,  and  without  them  life  were 
hopeless,  were  nothing.  There  was, 
therefore,  to  each  of  them  a  queer 
suri)rise,  after  the  polite  dogauo  had 
intimated  thai  he  l^aew  that  the  Sig- 
nor  and  Signora  had  no  claret  in 
their  carpet-bags;  after  the  hotel 
omnibus  had  fairly  entered  the  streets 
of  busy  Milan ;  there  was  a  queer 
surprise  when  they  fomid  how  much 
interest  they  were  taking  in  blocks 
of  houses,  in  signs  of  shops,  in  the 
shape  of  doorways,  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  curb-stoncs.  Nor  did  this 
surprise  diminish,  nor  was  the 
awakened  reminiscence  of  home-life 
less  pleasant,  when  they  found  them- 
selves on  the  stone  balcony  which 
opens  from  their  comfortable  snlun 
in  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  I  wish  i  did 
not  think,"  said  Walter,  as  they 
looked  across  at  ths  Pantheon-like 
church  of  San  Carlo  Borromeo  op* 
posite, I  wish  I  did  not  think  that 
such  diurches  as  this  grew  ont  of  a 
nuftrafhctured  enthusiasm  which  was 
imitating  the  real  enthusiasm  of  ear- 
lier ages.  Now,  those  shops,  at  the 
right  and  left,  look  to  me  just  like  the 
shops  I  have  seen  under  churches  in 
country-towns  in  New  England;  as 
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if  some  ekilibl  fin&ncfer  had  planned 
a  scheme  for  sen  ing  God  and  mam- 
mon at  the  same  time.  As  if  the 
rents  of  those  shops  and  the  rooms 
over  them  were  to  pay  the  charges 
of  the  [)riest8  at  the  altar  heyond." 

*•  It  is  bocnuso  3-011  are  a  man  that 
you  think  of  that,"  said  Miss  Bur- 
dott  Wonion  do  not  think  of 
such  things,  and  I  am  glad  of  it. 
Yot  I  did  tliink  that  I  did  not  like 
this  ino<  k  Pantheon.  I  did  not  know 
why,  and  I  did  not  care." 

"While  both  of  us  like,  and  are 
sure  we  like,  to  look  up  the  street  at 
those  statues  on  the  cathedral  roof, 
and  we  do  not  know  why  and  we  do 
not  care." 

It  was  agreed  that  they  should  go 
to  the  cathedral  the  next  morning, 
and  they  did  so  as  soon  as  breakfast 
was  finisliod.  And  they  were  wholly 
satisfied  with  wliat  it  was  for  them  ; 
3-es,  from  tho  first  moment  till  they 
came  out  fnuii  tho  door.  "  Was  it," 
said  she  afterwards,  "  so  liltlc  a  thing 
as  that  the  tl(x>r  is  finished  in  marble, 
and  has  not  that  llagging-stone  look 
that  the  cathedral  had  at  Cologne, 
and  almost  everywhere?  I  do  not 
know.  I  only  know  that  from  the 
moment  I  entered,  I  was  at  rest,  and 
at  home.** ' 

"  Very  well,"  said  Walter,  "  why 
should  not  the  marble  floor  contribute 
its  share  to  that  feelin;j:?  'l  lie  feel- 
ing is,  that  this  cathedral  is  liuished, 
is  perfect ;  that  the  hand  of  man 
has  not  stinted  its  ollering.  This, 
if  we  tliought  it  out  in  detail,  would 
come  to  this :  that  no  kin<?  has  a 
palace  more  perfect  than  here  we 
rear  to  our  God.  Now,  in  no  palace 
that  any  king  uses,  is  there  such  a 
floor  as  the  cathedral  at  Cologne  has." 

"  It  belongs  to  the  lamp  of  sacri- 
fice, as  what  yon  said  about  San 
Carlo  last  night  did." 


"  Yes ;  and  not  only  Is  It  tme  <^ 
all  fine  art,  that  it  must  be  the  best 
we  have,  or  it  is  worthless ;  but  it 
is  true  of  all  religiop,  that  it  must 
quicken  the  best  wfe  are,  or  that  it 
is  not  religion.  I  think,"  added 
Walter  after  a  moment,  ^'that  there 
is  more  than  this  perfcctness  here. 
The  j)oopU'  who  made  this  cathedral 
have  been  sure.  Thev  have  not  add- 
ed to  tlieir  architecture  the  adorn- 
ments of  painting  or  gikling.  The\' 
knew  tlieir  church  was  riglit,  and 
that  it  would  tell  its  own  storj'." 

Miss  Burdett  said  she  had  been 
impressed  in  the  same  way  in  an  old 
GiothiCiCburch  at  Begensburg.  She 
had  forgotten  its  name. 

**Tou  may  depend  upon  it  that 
the  feeling  is  genuine.  I  should 
carry  it  fhrtiier,  and  say  that  ritual 
suffers  by  colors  in  dress  and  em- 
broidery, and  that  tliat  is  the  reason 
l)eople  call  all  that  '  millinery.'  Just 
as  an  altar  suffers  wlien  you  })nt  on 
it  artificial  flowers,  —  which  in  their 
place  are  lovel\-." 

"  As  to  that,"  said  she,  "just  as  a 
statue  suffers  when  you  paint  the 
hair  black  and  the  eyes  brown  and 
the  lips  red." 

Precisely ;  and  here  is  a  church 
as  simple  as  it  is  grand, — one  heart 
and  one  soul." 

"  With  all  thy  heart,  and  all  thy 
soul,  and  all  thy  mind,  and  all  thy 
strength,"  said  she,  reverenth\ 

They  had  stayed  quietly  in  the 
church  all  through  the  service  of 
mass,  and  when  they  had  i)re]>areil 
to  mount  to  the  roof,  the  custode 
told  them  that  it  was  already  too 
hot,  and  they  determined  to  postpone 
this  to  the  next  day.  They  had  had 
enough  for  the  morning. 

For  these  young  people  had  learned 
already  a  lesson  which  many  per> 
sons  of  twice  their  age  have  not 
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grown  to,  that  such  an  experience  as 
worship, — and  worship  by  the  aide 
of  those  in  love, — in  such,  a  monn- 
ment  of  worsliip  as  the  Cathedral  of 

Milan,  is  too  precious  to  be  sacrificed 
lightly.  The  heralds  say  we  must 
not  put  metal  on  niotnl.  They  mean 
that  if  have  a  shield  of  silver  wc 
must  ii(»t  tr}'  to  adorn  it  with  gold. 
Intt'ri)ret(Ml  into  life  this  means, — 
that  one  great  imprcssiou  or  experi- 
ence must  be  left  to  do  its  work  be- 
fore we  crowd  it  out  of  memory'  by 
another.  These  young  people  had 
learned  this  lesson,  and  they  spent 
the  rest  of  their  day  in  quiet,. happy 
walks  in  shaded  streets,  or  in  happy, 
qniet  talks  in  the  hdtet 

The  next  morning  at  half-past  five 
they  met  in  the  salle-a-manger  of 
the  hotel.  A  few  travellers  were 
before  them  starting  for  their  train, 
and  one  or  two  sight-seers,  prepared, 
like  themsflvt's,  to  try  the  early  ad- 
venture of  tlio  Cathedral  roof.  For 
the  time  of  limes  to  see  its  wonders 
and  the  view  from  it,  is  the  early 
morning,  soon  after  the  rising  of  the 
sun.  A  cup  of  coffee  and  an  ome- 
lette are  not  amiss,  even  if  one  is 
going  to  a  cathedral.  Happily  they 
walked,  to  the  great  entranoe.  As 
th^  stopped  in  the  piazza,  a  little 
brown  faced,  black-eyed  boy,  who 
seemed  to  have  stepped  ont  of  one 
of  MuriUo's  pictures,  opened  the 
door  for  tlicrn  and  lieM  out  liis  hand. 
Walter  found  one  or  two  coppers  for 
him,  and  sakl  to  her :  "  At  home  I 
should  give  him  a  scolding,  but  now 
we  feel  here  as  if  everything  ought 
to  be  upside  down !  '* 

"No,"  said  she,  it  is  that  we  are 
here  so  grateAil  to  the  people  who 
have  given  ns  all  this  to  ei^oy,  tliat 
we  want  to  do  something  about  it ; 
we  want  to  make  somebody  some 
return." 


It  seemed  as  if  the  dvll  eustode 
were  waiting  who  met  them  the  day 
before.  He  knew  them  in  a  moment, 
and  spoke  as  if  he  had  got  the 
roof  ready  for  them  by  some  special 
processes.  They  entered  their  names 
in  a  book, — how  curious  are  those 
registers  of  our  autographs  in  the 
books  of  Original  Entry  from  which 
the  Recording  Angel  is  kept  posting  ! 
And  then  they  began  tlie  ascent, 
knowing  that  there  were  more  than 
two  hundred  of  these  marble  steps 
before  they  reached  even  the  top  of 
the  nave.  "  But  yon  see,"  said  Wal- 
ter, **it  is  just  asyou  said, — all  is  per* 
foot,  even  in  this  stakcase.  When  I 
went  up  in  the  steeple  of  St.  Martin's, 
I  was  afraid  all  the  time  that  the 
stairs  would  break  under  me."  She 
turned  and  smiled,  and  said,  "  I  am 
never  tired  and  never  afraid  when  I 
am  with  you."  The  patient  eustode 
cheered  them  bv  telling  them  when 
they  were  one  half  done,  and  sh<nving 
when  and  where  thev  might  rest. 
Really,  the  climb  was  fmished  sooner 
than  they  thought,  when  he  led  them 
in  trimnph  out  on  the  roof  of  one 
of  the  aisles,  and  brought  chairs  for 
them  to  sit  upon.  Cliairs  upon  the 
top  of  a  cathedral  I 

How  marvellous  it  was.  Signora, 
this  we  call  the  flower-garden.  -  Ob- 
serve, SignorA,  if  you  please,  every 
little  pinnacle  is  surmounted  with  a 
flower,  and  observe,  everj'  flower  is 
different  from  every  other  flower.  It 
is  u  botanical  garden,  Signora."  And 
the  dear  soul  smiled  at  his  often  re- 
peated little  joke.  "  The  Signora  will 
see  that  this  is  a  poppy,  this  is  hemp, 
this  is  a  sunflower,  ttds  is  a  head  of 
wheat ;  indeed,  they  are  all  different, 
Signora,  if  you  should  look  at  tliree 
thousand  of  them." 

The  Signora  did  look  at  some  thou- 
sand of  them  in  a  general  way ;  but 
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her  real  interest,  and  Walter's,  was  in 
the  waking  citj-  spread  before  tbem. 
She  had  never  before  seen  that  spec- 
tacle of  a  giant  rousing  flrom  sleep. 
She  hardlj  knew  how  or  why  it  was 
made  so  clear  to  her,  that  the  whole 
joity,  bat  just  now  dead,  was  starting 
to  activity ;  but  the  tokens  were 
there,  in  curls  of  fresh  smoke,  in  the 
lazy  tread  of  horses,  in  the  quicker 
step  of  men  and  women  close  l)elow 
her,  who  seemed  hnrdly  willini?  to 
begin.  This  was  wluit  caught  the 
eye  first,  and  then  they  botii  began 
to  look  upon  the  distant  horizon.  '*  If 
the  Signora  pleases,  she  shall  not  3-et 
look  there  She  shall  see  that  in  a 
few  moments.  Has  the  Signora  re- 
posed? We  will  go  higher." 

And  so  they  went  by  another  stair 
way  to  the  top  of  the  nave,  let  as  say 
in  the  vernacular,  to  the  ridge-pole. 
And  the  affectionate  guide  showed 
them  Michel  Angolo's  contributions 
to  the  statues,  the  designs  which  Ra- 
faelle  mtide  for  it :  here  was  Cauova's 
work,  there  was  Bernini's.  But 
neiilu'r  Walter  nor  his  companion 
were  so  inucli  interested  in  the  detail, 
though  that  was  so  curious,  as  in 
the  multitude.  They  say  there  are 
three  thoosand  of  these  statues,  ren- 
«  dering  here  each  in  its  way,  their  hom- 
age. Toung  men  and  maidens,  old 
men  and  children,  —  let  them  praise 
the  name  of  the  Lord."  Does  the 
Signora  sec  on  the  top  of  the  fourth 
minaret  the  figure  which  gratis  the 
lightning-rod?"  Tiic  Signora  did 
see  it.  *'  Will  t!ie  Signora  observe 
that  it  is  the  jwrtrait  of  the  first  Na- 
poleon ?"  Sure  enough  it  is,  and  tliere 
he  also  is  ma<le  to  soi  ve,  and  IVom 
century  to  century  to  lead  the  harm- 
less  lightning  away  from  injury  to 
the  church  of  Grod.  Who  is  not  here, 
indeed  I  Monks,  hermits,  nans, 
saints,  soldiers,  iqpostles  and  mar- 


tyrs, patriarchs  and  prophets,  an- 
gels and  archangels  ;  there  are  those 
whose  words  are  household  words; 
there  are  those  whose  names  we  never 
heard  of, — all  marshalled  here  in  ser- 
vice! Wherever  thsre  is  foothold 
for  a  statae,' there  the  statue  stands. 
They  look  up,  they  look  down ;  theur 
arms  arc  extended  in  benediction,  or 
thcur  hands  are  folded  in  prayer,  bat 
they  are  of  one  heart  and  one  soul ; 
century  after  century'  has  placed  them 
here,  always  with  the  same  instincts, 
both  of  sacrifice  and  of  thanks^riviii';. 

That  every  great  artist  in  Italy, 
for  five  hundred  vears  and  more, 
should  have  rendered  his  offering 
here, — this  is  pathetic  indeed.  Each 
of  them  in  his  turn  has  stood  where 
we  can  stand, — Baffaelle  and  Mi- 
chel, Bernini  and  Canova, — and 
each  of  them  has  asked  and  obtained 
leave  to  press  his  signet  here,  and 
leave  here  his  autograph. 

They  climl)ed  high  enough  b}'  the 
curious  spiral  stair  to  look  down 
upon  the  nave,  and  then  the  cus- 
tode  i)erniitted  the  Signora  to  look 
northward  on  the  expanse.  Inlinite 
indeed !  How  magnificent  I  Lom- 
bardy  in  its  wealth  was  at  her  feot. 
A  curl  of  smoke  here,  a  cloud  of 
dost  there,  reveal  one  village  and  an- 
other, where  are,  let  us  hope,  happy 
homes  and  trusting  lives.  Then  long 
swathes  of  purple ;  are  they  marshes, 
are  they  distant  fields  and  forests,  too 
far  to  tell  their  storv  ?  Then  high  lines 
of  blue  hills,  in  the  deep  shade  still 
of  morning  !  And  then  !  the  stain- 
less white  of  the  eternal  Alps,  marke<l 
with  such  sharp  outline  against  the 
clear  l)lue  I  See  how  the  rosy  moun- 
tain-sides catch  the  sunrise  !  And 
how  exquisite  those  blue  shadows 
where  no  sunlight  falls ! 

And  here,  she  said  she  would  go 
no  fSurther ;  but  she  begged  Walter  to 
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keep  on  to  the  Teiy  sammit  of  all.  headlong  through  the  spire  I  Falls 

She  would  sit  here  and  wait  his  re-  through  that  terrible  descent,  flashes 

torn.    And  Walter  saw  that  this  bj  the  officiating  priests,  —  into  the 

would  please  her,  and  for  the  first  capella  of  San  Carlo  Borromeo  1 

time  he  parted  from  her  willingly.  The  guide  rushed  to  the  tower. 

Only  the  ciistodc  must  remain,  The  lach'  was  slmplj  petrified  as  she 

must  take  her  down  again  to  the  top  stood.   Not  a  word  escaped  her  lips, 

of  the  nave,  where  she  would  feel  nor  did  her  hands  rise,  nor  her  feet 

the  breeze  less,  and  he  would  join  move. 

them  there.  There  she  st:in  Is  yet,  transformed 
So  she  returned  slowl}*,  and  sat  into  stone.     The  architects,  when 
a  while  waiting  for  him.    Then  came  next  the}'  made  their  visit  of  inspec- 
an  irresistililo  wish  to  see  iiim  in  his  tion,  found  a  statue  whicli  they  had 
enjoyment,  and  to  wave  her  hand  never  seen  before.    Ikit  no  one  of 
that  they  might  enjoy  it  together,  them  dared  confess  that  he  had  not 
She  asked  the  guide  if  they  could  seen  it.   Each  of  them  knew  that 
not  walk  out  to  the  other  end  of  the  much  was  done  there  of  wliich  he 
roof.     Surely,  Signora,  you  do  not  knew  nothing.  Each  of  them,  there- 
walk  more  easily  in  yonr  own  fbre,  pretended  that  he  was  well  ao- 
garden," — which  was  true.  He  led  quainted  with  the  image, 
her  nearly  to  the  end,  and  on  one  of  But  to  this  statue  there  is  no 
the  pedestals,  still  empty,  she  turned  name  upon  the  pedestal.   And  when 
and  looked  up  to  the  top  of  the  spire,  some  careful  Wsltant  counts  tlie 
(A.)    Yes,  there  is  Walter  1   But  statues  on  the  temples,  his  num- 
he  does  not  catch  her  eye.    He  is  ber  is  one  more  tlian  there  is  any 
looking  not  on  the  prospect,  but  record  of  in  the  registry  of  the  build* 
down  into  the  dimly-lighted  transept  ers. 

of  tlie  cliurch  below.  [At  this  point  the  Tale  of  the 

What  lias   caught   his  attention  Simplon  ends,  from  the   want  of 

there?    Tie  leans  over  into  the  open-  heroes  and  heroines.] 

iag  a  little  fartlier.  Horror !  horror  I  first  end. 
He  has  lost  his  balance,  he  falls 

AITEBMATH. 

[When  the  story  of  the  Simplon  was  read  to  the  difltoent  bodies  of  critics,  to 
whose  inspectton  and  corre^lon  Old  Asm  Kbw  is  sobmltted  while  yet  In  MS., 

a  very  important  ifnfl  considerable  part  of  them  expressed  the  feeling  that  the 
denouement  was  too  truf^ical.  '1  his  was  to  be  regretted,  as  it  liad  l)een  prepared 
with  great  care  by  our  most  di^tiuj;uibheU  scusationaliist,  ou  the  simple  travelling 
notes  put  Into  his  hands  by  Mr.  Bale.  For  a  long  time  such  was  the  division  of 
opinion  among  the  critics,  that  it  seemed  doubtftd  whether  the  MS  could  be  used 
all.  But,  by  a  new  arrniii^emcnt  invrnffMl  ])y  ourselves,  by  wbii  h  it  is  possible 
to  have  two  ends  to  the  same  story,  an  arrangement  for  a  patent  for  whieh  we  shall 
make  immediate  application,  so  that  no  other  magazmc  may  make  it  acailo/able 
without  oar  permission,— we  pat  the  papers  into  the  hands  of  oar  leading  opti- 
mist. He  has  returned  them  to  us,  with  notes  of  the  following  slight  changes. 
The  reader  who  is  more  tlian  eighteen  years  of  ago,  or  he  who  is  particularly 
t(>nder-bearted  under  that  age,  is  requested  to  substitute  these  passages,  ~  at  the 
Point  marked  in  the  text  as  above,  and  to  omit  the  nanattve  of  the  text  there.] 
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[At  (A)  above  insert  Uie  Xbllowlng  instea 

They  will  never  forget  that  moment. 
His  happy  cheer ;  her  joyful  blush, 
as  be  looked  down  I 

Down  again  to  the  Toot  Then  a 
little  rest  in  the  flower-garden,  and 
then  the  great  descent.  '^Howmndi 
easier  to  go  down  than  to  come  np  !** 
**Te8,  indeed,  facSis  desoeHSual** 
"Do  you  pity  <MP  envy  these  pcojile 
Ijclow  wliom  \vc  hear  coming?"  Pity 
them  ?  I  do  not  pity  them.  I  shall 
speak  to  them,  though  they  be  .Tn]ian- 
ese.  to  tell  tlicni  to  keep  up  courage. 
Let  me  go  before  you,"  and  the  lively 
girl  passed  Walter  and  fairly  ran 
down,  —  and,  flushed  with  excitement 
and  eagerness,  was  awed  still  as 
death,  and  almost  fainted  away,  as 
she  met  on  the  stairway 

PuDi£AS  AMD  Melissa! 

CHAFTEK  THE  LAST. 

It  Tvas  impossible  for  Phineas  and 
Melissa,  that  day,  to  continue  the 
adventure  of  the  ascent.  It  was  with 
diniculty,  indeed,  that,  with  all  the 
help  of  tln'  guides,  either  of  tlic  ladies 
could  be  bioiight  safely  down  the 
winding  stair.  When  Phin  and  Me- 
lissa were  asked  to  explain  how  they 
came  to  be  alive,  it  proved  that  they 
on  their  part  supposed  that  the  Ibnr 
others  had  been  swept  away  by  the 
avalanche.  Astheythemselves  passed 
under  the  treacherous  snow  tannel,  a 
rush  of  water  had  given  Antoine  the 
sij^ual  of  danger;  and  just  in  time 
he  had  bidden  them  flee.  They  had 
rushed  ont  of  the  tunnel  on  foot,  while 
he,  poor  fellow,  trying  to  save  his 
horses,  had  been  swept  away.  Phin- 
eas had  carried  Melissa,  unconseious, 
to  the  Hospice,  and  then  to  the  care 
of  one  of  the  women  in  the  hovels 
below.   Day  after  day  he  had  toiled 


I  of  the  condnsion  4^  die  nantatlve  thero.] 

with  the  working  parties.  It  was  he 
who  had  found  Julia's  Htraw  hat  and 
Walter's  bag.  With  these  evitlences 
of  their  fiite  he  had  not  bSsen  sur- 
prised, alas,  when  he  learned  at  the 
Hospice  that  a  gentleman  and  lady 
were  swept  down,  and  then  that  two 
gentlemen  and  two  ladies  were  miss- 
ing.  At  last  they  told  him  that  four 
gentleincMi  and  four  ladies  were  gone. 
The  truth  Avas,  that  long  before  either 
of  the  travellers  could  cross,  the  work- 
ing parties  from  each  side  had  carried 
news  from  the  other  of  the  anxiety 
and  doubt  there,  and  each  side  had 
been  doing  its  best  to  exaggerate  the 
calamitjjr. 

After  waiting  a  few  days  in  the 
wretched  hovel,  they  had  come  down 
as  fhr  as  Isella ;  bnt  hereMeUssa  was 
too  completely  exhausted  to.  go  on, 
and  here  she  had  spent  a  fortnight. 
She  was  asleep  in  the  inn,  and  Phhi- 
eas  was  on  a  tramp  in  the  hills,  on 
the  day  when  Walter  was  wellnigh 
left  by  the  diligence.  That  chance' 
was  so  narrow. 

In  all  this  explanation  Phiru-as  and 
Melissa  still  supposed  that  poor  Julia 
and  Miss  Burdett's  cousin  were  the 
two  who  had  in  fact  been  swept  away 
by  the  catastrophe.  It  now  became 
Walter's  torn  to  open  to  them  the 
whole  of  the  wretched  mistake  of  the 
two  islands,  and  of  the  sqoall  upon 
the  lake.  He  told  this  aa  briefly  as 
he  coidd  as  they  walked  back  to  the 
Hotel  de  Ville.  They  entered  the 
salle-a-manger  that  they  might  talk 
as  they  made  their  second  breakfast. 
The  master  of  the  waiters  apologized 
for  the  crowd  ;  was  obliged  to  take 
them  to  a  table  partly  occupied  al- 
ready. Walter  remonstrated.  But 
there  was  nothing  else  to  be  done. 
And  their  amaaonent  may  be  imag. 
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ined,  when,  as  these  strangers  rose  to 
move  their  chairs  to  one  end  of  the 
table,  they  proved  to  bo 

Miss  BmtDBir's  Cousin  aiid  Julia  ! 

Wonders  upon  wonders  1  There 

was  not  one  of  the  six,  as  they  con- 
fessed to  each  other  afterwards,  who 
did  not  donbt  liis  own  sanity.  But 
tlic  explanation  was  simple  enough. 
The  two  ha<l  gone  to  Isola  Madrc 
The  stupid  lM)atman,  parti}'  drunk, 
perhaps,  had  not  understootl  that  he 
was  to  wait  for  them,  and  had  gone 
back  without  them.  iVom  the  island 
th^  had  seen  his  calamily.  It  was 
too  late  for  them  to  take  another 
boat  for  the  steamer,  and  madly  they 
waited  as  she  whistled  and  passed 
them  by.  Only  that  night  did  they 
reach  Bclgirate.  Only  the  next  day 
did  they  reach  Arona.  At  Arona  they 
got  no  tidings  of  the  advanced  party. 
Tho}'  were  told  that  no  passengers 
except  an  English  Duke  and  his  par- 
tv  had  landed  from  the  boat  the  da}* 
l}efore.  The\'  telegraphed  to  Milan, 
and  were  as  unsuccessful.  But  that 
was  not  so  strange.  At  Milan,  how- 
ever, fhey  did  not  find  them.  That 
wa8>  more  strange.  They  telegraphed 
back  to  Arona,  and  learned  nothing. 
If  the  whole  troth  mnst  be  confosrad, 


neither  of  them  spoke  five  words  of 
Italian,  and  their  deficiency  in  this 
regard  embarrassed  their  inquiries. 
They  went  back  to  Arona,  and  learned 
nothing.  They  went  back  to  Isola 
Bella,  and  were  landed  there  ftom 
the  steamboat.  Tes,  the  cnstode  re- 
membered an  English  gentleman  and 
lady,  any  number  of  English  gen- 
'tlemen  and  English  ladies,  or  they 
might  have  been  American  gentle- 
men and  American  ladies.  At  the 
hotel  at  the  island  there  were  no 
such  people  registered.  Back  to 
Arona.  No  tidings  there.  Back  to 
Milan.  The  banker  there  knew  noth- 
ing as  late  as  the  morning  before. 
They  had  written  to  Miss  Bardett's 
ihther  in  Switserland  at  the  last,  — 
dreading  to  alarm  him  in  his  delicate 
condition,— and  were  at  this  mo- 
ment waiting  for  the  answer. 

They  had  been  in  the  same  L'j^el 
with  Miss  Burdett  and  Walter  now 
for  thirty-six  hours.  But  they  had 
not.  happened  to  take  their  meals  at 
the  same  hour,  and  the  gentlemen 
read  the  newspapers  at  ditferent 
times. 

They  then  all  went  to  the  Ameri- 
can consul's,  and  those  who  hat  I  not 
been  married  before,  were  married 
by  him. 

Seoond  End. 
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nrXBODUOlKHf.  some  instruction,  and  which  their  ut- 
most ingenuity  has  hitherto  failed  to 

Man  y  A nu  ri cans  who  are  interest-  make  in  any  degree  mischievous.  We 

ed  in  art  may  not  have  heard  of  an  mean  the  Sketching  Clubs,  which  are 

institation  of  English  town  and  conn-  now  ezt^ed  all  over  the  Old  Coon- 

try  lift  in  the  middle  and  upper  class-  try.  We  suppose  they  must  develop 

es,  which  seems  to  give  youths  and  a  certain  amount  of  real  manualskili 

maidens  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  and  in  the  operations  of  Art,  and  teach 
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perhaps  nearly  all  that  water-color  can  lish  an  art  club,  and  they  all  go  by 
teach,  at  least  in  landscape  sketching,  nearly  the  same  rules.  The  sole 
As  a  natural  conseqaenoe,  they  ought  property  of  the  society  generally  con- 
to  improve  press  oritioism  a  little,  aistsofaportfblio  with  a  leather  case; 
and  noorish  a  sound  Indifbrence  to  and  their  chief  expense,  for  the  most 
the  trumpetings  of  stadio  bores  and  part,  is  tiie  hire  of  a  critic,  who  should 
puflRsrs ;  fiirther,  they  direct  attention  also  be  protected  by  some  strong  ont- 
to  good  realist  landscape,  which  is  nt  cr  coven  ag.  He  is  generally  a  pro- 
present  the  best  hope  of  English  and  fessional  workman,  and  it  is  undfii^ 
American  painting,  as  far  as  wc  cm  '  stood  that  he  is  to  bo  as  irritating  as 
see  ;  and  then  they  seem  to  exercise  possible  in  a  letter  once  a  month,  or 
imagination  and  fancy  very  pleasing-  once  in  two  months.  But  his  real 
h',  and  in  almost  every  case  to  pro-  work  is  to  examine  eoiih  member's 
duce  habits  of  close  observation,  productions  very  carefully,  and  tell 
which  make  all  the  ditference  between  him  or  her  what  to  do,  which  is  by 
eyes  and  no  ej'es  to  a  student  of  a  few  no  means  so  easy.  There  must  be  a 
months'  standing.  There  can  be  no  secretary  to  do  all  the  work  of  ool- 
more  valaable  habit  than  that  of  no-  looting  the  drawings,  etc,  A  lady  is 
ticingandobserving,aiidnotiiii|gcan  best,  becaose  she  will  have  more 
Ibrm  it  mnch  better  than  dcetohing ;  chance  of  being 'attended  to,  and  she 
fbr  all  knowledge  is  vision,  after  all,  should  have  a  committee  to  help  her. 
by  natural  eye  or  by  mind's  eye.  If  Boles  are  generally  to  the  following 
tliese  societies  only  afforded  inter-  purpose:  1.  Small  annual  subscrip- 
mission  and  relief  from  that  sad  idle-  tion.  2.  P^vervbody  is  to  send  one 
ness  and  emptiness  which  is  one  of  or  more  drawings  per  month,  or 
the  dangers  of  English  middle  life,  every  two  months,  to  the  secretary, 
they  would  be  valuable  ;  but  they  do  carriage  paid  ;  if  that  is  not  settled, 
more,  and  really  amount  to  a  means  people  invariably  quarrel  about  it. 
of  self-education  and  self-expression.  3.  Everybody  suggests  a  subject  in 
To  young  women  in  particular,  they  turn,  and  three  subjects  are  generally 
afford,  nnder  good  criticism,  jnst  what  otfered  at  a  time,  the  members  choos- 
they  want  most ;  that  is  to  say,  help  ing  one  or  more  to  illustrate  as  they 
and  encouragement  to  learn  some-  please.  4.  Everybody  has  a  number, 
thiu'j:  thoroughly  and  professionaUy.  and  is  known  by  that  only,  jn  the 
Worlv  iivj  with  thepublic  art  schools  portfolio.  5.  When  the  portfolio  is 
which  have  lon<]i;  been  heavily  influ-  made  up  (generally  as  a  large  book) 
enced  bv  the  higher  criticism  of  Mr.  it  is  sent  to  the  critic,  who  returns 
Ruskin,  and  will  probabl}^  fall  more  it  to  the  secrf^tary,  with  his  opinions; 
immediately  under  his  guidance  as  and  they  ai  e  ihen  sent  round  together 
he  completes  his  forthcoming  sys-  to  all  the  members.  Prizes  are  some- 
tcm  of  education  in  graphic  art,  the  times  given,  but  do  not  seem  neces- 
private  clubs  ought  to  make  nature  sary. 

and  art,  or  pictorial  observation  and      Like  everything  else,  this  is  all 

record,  something  like  a  contribution  either  ednoation,  or  pastime,  or  waste 

to  human  happiness.  of  time,  aooording  to  tiie  oharaoters 

Granting  the  members,  viz.  a  snf-  engaged  in  it ;  but  Its  advantages  to 

flcient  number  of  people  who  will  tiiorough  and  willing  people  seem 

draw,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  estab-  likely  to  be  great  Much  depends 
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on  the  critic.  Onr  own  iflenl  again 
would  be  a  lady  thoroughly  educated 
in  art,  and  possessed  of  that  verve, 
piquancy,  and  fluency  in  letter- 
writing  which  so  many  of  our  sisters 
rejoice  in.  She  ought  to  gush  abund- 
antly' over  all  the  strong  points,  and 
Titaperate  fUthfblly  about  the  weak 
ones,  using  all  her  tact,  and  exposing , 
the  latent  carelessneaees,  or  ignor- 
ances,- which  caose  ftailty  in  exe- 
cation. 

The  great  difflcalty  is,  to  get  peo- 
ple to  see  when  their  work  won't 
do,  and  to  try  dacfc,  and  attempt 
simpler  things  where  tliey  cannot 
do  tlAC  more  dilllcult.  They  must 
be  led  to  understand  tliat  there  is 
no  such  thin;j:  us  amateur  drawing, 
in  anv  real  sense.  There  is  only 
good,  bad,  and  indilferent  work,  and 
the  good  alone  is  worth  doing.  But 
students'  work  on  a  system,  or  any 
progressive  labor,  is  to  be  counted 
as  good,  though  it  be  ever  so  impeiw 
Heet. 

Crltio  should  have  a  fiiir  knowl- 
edge of  books,  poetry  in  particular, 

but  should  beware  of  quoting  much 
himself  There  is  another  reason  for 
getting  a  lady  critic  if  you  can,  that 
it  prevents  those  postal  Ilirtations, 
in  which  a  zealous  master,  who 
answers  questions,  is  not  unlikely  to 
be  involved.  All  letters  should  go 
through  tiie  secretar}-,  of  course. 

This  present  book,  or  scries  of 
papers,  is  intended  to  contain  a  set 
of  supposed  letters,  talks,  and  essays 
on  Tarioofl  art  subjects,— nearly  all 
practical  ones,  —  such  as  would  be 
likely  to  be  exchanged  between  fairly 


good  critie"^  and  well-educated  men 
and  women  in  one  of  the  societies 
above  described.  The  writer  accept- 
ed the  position  of  critic,  never  mind 
where  in.  the  English  Midlands,  a 
year  or  two  ago.  His  letters,  he  is 
informed,  are  considered  worth  read- 
ing ;  and  he  has  succeeded  in  making 
all  his  club  draw  jam-pots,  —  an  ex- 
ercise which  he  has  high  authority 
for  considering  as  a  central  pons 
osinonim  in  all  drawing.  He  thinks  it 
possible  that  clubs  as  good,  and  bet- 
ter critics,  may  soon  spring  up  in 
America,— conceiving  the  pursuit  of 
landscape  art  to  be  as  well  adapted 
to  country  life  in  the  Uniteil  States 
as  it  unquostionabh'  is  to  that  of 
En<jland.  And  sketching  combines 
so  well  with  the  athletic,  or  cam- 
paigning forms  of  travel,  that  it  maj- 
be  commended  quite  as  heartily  to 
the  male  sex  as  the  female. 

The  author  thinks  it  better  to  have 
names  and  diaracters,  and  make 
them  talk  or  write  to  each  other.  To 
put  them  into  a  regular  story  would 
make  an  art-novel;  and  his  object 
is  practical  teaching,  or  discussion. 
But  verbal  sketching  is  to  be  the 
order  of  the  work,  and  he  likes  well- 
known  figures  with  well  remembered 
landscape.  Letters  on  oil  and  water 
colors  from  nature,  —  on  Scottish, 
Norwegian,  Swiss,  and  Italian  scen- 
ery, —  on  drawing  in  P^gypt,  the 
Sinai  Desert,  and  Holy  Land,  with 
references  to  standard  works,  to  the 
French  and  Belgian  schools,  etc.,  are 
part  of  his  plan,  which  must  depend 
for  its  development  on  many  cir- 
cumstances as  yet  undetermined. 
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CBAPTEB  !• 

Cbablkt  Cawthobn  always  called 

himself  a  painter  and  glazier.  He 
was  a  Torkshireman,  well-bred,  and 
something  more  than  well-looking, 
who  had  taken  to  art  before  it  carac 
into  fashion,  because  he  liked  it  very 
much.  He  had  never  been  conscious 
of  great  abilities  of  any  kind.  Eton 
anil  Christ  Church  had  at  all  events 
taught  him  taciturnitj',  if  not  modesty, 
,  in  his  judgment  of  his  own  perform- 
ances.  Arfc-painting,  as  a  pursuit, 
is  in  flsust  better  countenanced  in  the 
world  than  in  oor  ancient  nniversities. 
Oxford  education  has  come  to  be  a 
money-scramble,  like  everything  else, 
except  that  it  is  fairly  conducted ;  and 
nobody's  contempt  for  culture  and 
spiritual  development  can  be  much 
stronger  than  that  of  a  lad  of  twenty, 
who  has  just  tasted  unearned  money, 
and  finds  that  he  can  get  provided 
for  for  life  if  he  makes  a  decent  use 
of  hia  school-work.  The  elder  Mr. 
Osbaldistone  hfanaelf  conld  not  have 
despised  his  son  more  for  taking  to 
poetrj*,  than  academic  competition- 
wallahs  did  poor  Charley's  aspira- 
tions. **  O,  Cawthom's  line  is  high 
art,  his  is,**  was  the  pitying  summary 
of  many  a  fhin-lipped  little  shark, 
in  earnest  expectation  of  firsts,  fel- 
lowships, and  mandarin  promotion. 
Heading  men  scouted  the  action  of 
any  study  which  did  not  promise  im- 
mediate pay.  Nor  did  that  abund- 
ance of  happy  idleness,  which  comes 
and  goes  in  the  old  quadrangles  like 
an  irregular  tide,  give  him  much  more 
countenance.  He  went  out  hunting 
now  and  then,  and  generally  saw  the 
best  part  of  a  run ;  and  he  was  al- 
ways sailing  and  rowing;  but  he 
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hardly  cared  to  be  an  authority  in 
horse  and  dog  talk,  and  was  guilty 
of  professing  interest  beyond  four 
oars  and  eight  om.  And  he  was 
almost  entirely  deficient  in  the  Tices. 
So  hunting  men  and  boating  men 
took  him  pleasantly  enough  for  his 
own  sake,  as  the  right  sort  of  fellow 
that  one  could  trust  anywlierc ;  a 
regular  bird,  in  fact,  only  given 
over  to  drawinix  and  that  sort  of 
bosh.  Once  he  published  some  hunt- 
ing sketches,  introducing  a  few  friends 
in  more  or  less  critical  positions,  and 
the  work  gained  him  some  profit  and 
glory.  But  the  under-graduate  mind 
was  soon  after  absorbed  bjr  the  aim- 
pier  forms  of  photographic  art,  whidi 
consist  in  represeuMng  the  universi^ 
authorities  in  general  with  immense 
heads,  and  rowing  in  eight  oars.  As 
a  graphic  aggression  on  the  Dons, 
Charley  owned  this  to  be  admirable ; 
but  lie  once  observed  that  "  the  lowly 
youths  who  practised  it  must  be 
extremely  mean  cusses."  Some  of 
his  college  pastors  and  masters  gave 
Charley  what  encouragement  they 
could.  A  safe  pass-man,  willing  to 
read  a  little  history,  and  able  to  talk 
on  any  subjects  beyond  the  two 
Hinchsqrst  is  always  a  comfort  to 
his  tutor,  and  well-regarded  in  com- 
mon-room, especially  if  he  belongs 
to  a  county."  His  tutor,  the  Rev. 
Oliver  Latchford,  was  a  Shropshire 
divine,  of  equestrian  as  well  as  schol- 
arly habits,  and  kindly*  regarded  the 
pupil  lie  did  not  pretend  to  under- 
stand. Like  many  Englishmen,  he 
really  cared  for  realist  landscape 
only  in  matters  of  art,  and  for  that 
landscape  wldch  associated  itself 
most  nearly  with  his  own  tastes ; 
that  seemed  enough  for  him.  Mor^ 
over,  he  was  an  Ireland  teholar, 
and  double-first,  and  about  as  keen. 
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witliin  his  own  pretty  wide  horizon, 
as  the  severest  form  of  old  Oxford 
work  could  make  him.  He  was  the 
beet  of  all  Fhilistlnee ;  he  knew  what 
he  knew  eo  well  as  to  despise  half 
knowledges,  aspirations^  emotions, 
intuitions,  and  Tisions  in  general. 
Ton  might  have  them  if  you  liked ; 
it  Tvas  the  rc^ilar  thing  for  nice 
lads ;  only  don't  talk  about  them, 
at  least  when  sober.  "  There  may  be 
clouds,"  he  said  once  to  Charley  ;  "but 
as  your  tutor,  I  can  only  recommend 
you  to  keep  out  of  them,  and  go  to 
the  bar."  Still  his  pupil  knew  him- 
self to  be  well  regarded,  and  the 
Dons  in  general  liked  him ;  his  par-> 
salts  were  allowed  to  give  him  an 
existence  In  the  Intellectnal  world. 
And  indeed  some  yeiy  natoral  objec- 
tions to  his  throwing  himself  away 
tfj  taking  to  painting,  had  been  scri- 
ooslymade  and  quietly  withdrawn  at 
home,  so  that  he  had  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  starting  in  a  then  irreg- 
ular line  of  life  without  quarrelling 
with  the  regulars ;  and,  moreover, 
without  expecting  very  much  of  the 
world.  He  did  not  think  himself  a 
genius,  nor  calculate  on  being  paid 
for  genius ;  he  was  simply  very  fond 
of  painting,  and  thought  he  might 
make  a  llTelihood  by  making  pie- 
tores* 

So  he  left  Oxford,  as  the  better 
sort  of  men  used  to  leave  it  in  his 
day,  who  neither  took  orders  nor 
made  Oxford  their  trade  ;  that  is  to 
sav,  he  came  away  belter  educated 
than  informed.  Wliat  one  sees  of 
the  place  now  makes  one  fancy  that 
a  good  many  lads  go  off  informed, 
or  coached,  for  the  present,  beyond 
their  capacity,  somewhat  over-re- 
warded by  the  prizes  offered  through 
the  competitive  system,  and  conse- 
quently with  attention  fixed,  generally 
for  life,  on  the  profits  of  learning 


rather  than  on  learning  itself.  They 
have  taken  in  a  stock  in  trade  of  in- 
formation ;  they  expect  a  high  price 
for  ity  and  are  are  not  quite  educated 
to  work  with,  or  for,  or  under  other 
men.  Cawthom  thou^t  littie  about 
profits;  he  saw  he  would' have  to 
follow  a  profession  mainly  for  its 
own  sake,  and  he  did  not  expect 
much  from  other  men.  They  could 
give  him  little  better,  in  fact,  than 
he  had  already.  lie  had  tlie  dis- 
advantage, if  it  be  one,  of  never 
having  felt  invert}'  himself;  but  at 
all  events  he  had  seen  enough  to 
be  thanki\il  for  his  own  place.  He 
had  been  brought  up  in  common 
Christian  duties  in  the  old  country 
fkshion ;  he  knew  pe(q[>le  were  poor 
and  ill,  then  liked  to  see  them,  and 
do  something  himself ;  he  would 
get  a  couple  of  rabbits  for  a  sick 
collier,  and  then  go  and  read  to  him  ; 
he  tried  to  teach  in  a  school,  but  they 
said  he  interfered  with  discipline ; 
he  gave  the  parson  some  of  his 
money  ;  he  talked  Yorkshire  to  all 
the  old  men  and  women  at  home ; 
subscribed  to  Oxford  schools  and 
charities,  and  was  liberal  to  his  ao 
customed  cads.  The  world  seemed 
pleasant  to"  him,  as  it  well  may  to 
those  who  lead  the  English  country 
life  in  health*  On  the  whole  he  knew 
no  state  much  more  to  be  desired 
than  his  oWh,  and  would  have  said 
with  Tcnnj'son,  *'Let  me  lead  my 
life."  People  told  him  all  men  were 
shams,  and  he  only  answered,  that 
from  his  experience  horses  were  often 
still  worse. 

He  had  a  year  at  Rome,  and  an- 
other at  Florence  and  Venice,  where 
hard  work  in  some  degree  supplied 
the  want  of  systematic  teaching. 
And  from  a  lodging  on  the  Rlva  del 
Schiavoni,  with  a  mind  foil  of  Titian 
and  Tintoret,  he  came  home  to  settle 
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in  a  Bakeiyfitreet  stadio,  and  to 
ascertain  how  far  the  traditions  of 
work  which  had  contented  the  Grand 
Council  would  suit  the  tastes  of  .the 
British  public*  He  says  he  has  never 
answered  the  question  yet,  at  least 
not  satisfiustorU}',  but  means  to  go 
on  propounding  it  after  his  fashion. 

It  did  not  take  many  months  to 
teach  Iiim  tlio  ditreronce  between  a 
puiuter'.s  stiidcnt-lifc  and  his  working- 
life  ;  and  how  very  unlike  are  the 
feelings  of  preparation  for  a  doubt- 
ful struggle  to  those  of  the  struggle 
itself.  Instead  of  the  life  of  obser- 
vation, and  admiring  pupilage  un- 
der men  long  passed  away,  who  still 
live  to  their  disciples  in  their  great- 
est d«eds  only,  he  had  to  think  and 
paint  for  himself;  and  with  inde- 
pendence, all  the  weight  <^  self-' 
mistroBt  eame  on  him.  Had  he  been 
rcnily  called  to  the  work  he  had  un- 
dertaken ?  Nobody  seemed  to  think, 
so,  very  much.  It  was  real  and  seri- 
ous enough  to  him ;  he  wanted,  as 
he  said,  to  give  liis  life  to  art ;  —  but 
life  is  sui  h  a  long  and  varied  thing, 
and  art  is  so  hard  to  define,  at  least, 
to  define  sous  to  please  your  patrons. 
As  a  student  he  had  only  wanted  suc- 
cess in  the  form  of  increasing  skill ; 
now  he  wanted  it  in  the  shape  of 
buyers.  As  one's  Mth  in  any  fact  is 
doubled  or  tripled  as  soon  as  one  finds 
anybody  to  believe  it  with  one,  so  in 
particular  with  belief  in  one's  self; 
and  it  tried  Charley's  strength  to  find 
how  few  cared/or  him.  lie  was  not 
stimulated  by  poverty,  for  he  wanted 
for  nothing ;  he  was  welcome  in  many 
houses  iK'sides  his  father's  town 
abode  ;  he  did  not  like  to  be  thought 
sulky  or  priggish  ;  rode  in  the  park  ; 
went  to  a  few  parties,  and  looked  up 
old  Oxford  friends. 

People  said  they  envied  him  ;  many 
of  them  really  did,  and  ladies  called 
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him  Clive  Newcome.  But  he  (band 
it  would  take  years  to  emancipate 
himself  from  the  name  of  amateiir 
and  dilletante.  The  mere  fiwt  that 
he  was  not  starving  was  against  him ; 
but  his  being  able  to  keep  a  hone 
made  him  quite  unreliable  in  the 
trade.  In  £Bct,  he  was  not  poor 
enough  to  go  regularly  in  a  picture- 
seller's  service,  and  it  is  hard  to  say 
what  else  a  young  mim  can  do,  who 
wants  a  good  commercial  start  in 
painting.  Besides,  not  a  few  luf-a 
who  liked  him  well  enough,  but  who 
had  themselves  labored  throuirli  vi  ars 
of  poverty,  if  they  did  not  envy  him, 
would  do  nothing  to  help  him  to  &me 
or  conunissions.  Life  is  sadly  na* 
equal,  and  poor  Charley's  Yorkshhe 
intuitions  soon  taught  him  that  most 
men  who  have  known  want  are  apt 
to  assume  it  as  a  virtue,  and  to  hang 
together  against  the  pleasantly  nnr- 
tured.  That  is  the  worst  of  popular- 
izing a  great  profession  :  you  rronil 
it  with  people  who  cannot  well  be 
great ;  it  tempts  them  to  undergo  all 
sorts  of  trials;  they  don't  always 
come  well  out  of  them,  and  get  to 
think  that  suffering  alone  ought  to 
have  its  reward,  and  that  poverty  in 
itself  naturally  evolves  genius.  Heme 
was  perhaps  right  about  artistic  envj, 
but  he  ought  to  have  allowed  the  ex- 
cuses of  artistic  suffering. 

It  seemed  odd,  though  indisputa- 
ble, to  our  friend,  that  Mb  Eton  and 
Oxford  education  —  irrespectively  of 
its  having  taught  him  so  little—' 
should  stand  in  his  way  with  R.  As. 
and  dealers,  and  the  British  racrcliaiit, 
and  everybody,  as  it  seemed,  wliose 
bread  or  whose  pleasure  was  in  oil- 
painting.  He  talked  of  it  to  his  two  or 
three  best-regarded  masters.  Clas>ic9 
and  high  sultject  and  historical  paint- 
ing, —  they  had  all  tried  them  hanl» 
and  they  smiled  and  stroked  their 
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beards.  Pha'bii.s  poinlcd  to  a  whole 
stratum  of  gi'eat  cartoons,  and  said 
lie  had  to  live  by  portraits  wlien 
hia  8onl  desired  fresco.  Stemchase 
showed  him  a  tremendous  piotore^ 
allTe  with  form  and  aflame  with 
color,  and  said  he  had  been  three 
years  over  that,  doing  pot-boilers  all 
the  time,'  and  it  might  be  ready  in 
eighteen  months  more.  De  Vair's 
ideals  of  Arthur  and  Dante  wont  off 
a.s  fast  as  he  liked  to  paint  them  ;  but 
he  was  tired  of  them,  and  of  most 
other  things,  and  was  going  into 
literature.  Grief  had  borne  hard 
'  on  these  three,  Cawthorn  well  knew, 
and  he  wondered  all  the  more  how 
they  dang  to  their  work, — being  far 
too  young  to  bare  experience  of  the 
•  stage  when  men  labor  because  noth- 
ing  is  left  them  in  the  world  but  toil. 
He  had  just  got  a  glimmering  of  the 
very  practical  tiuth  that  his  strength 
was  labor  and  sorrpw;  he  was  to 
learn  in  due  time  that  labor  and  sor- 
row might  lie  his  strentjth. 

Meanwhile  he  worked  away  with 
the  true  wolf's  gallop,  and  could 
not  be  altogether  passed  over. 
One  or  two  Leeds  men  knew  his 
name  and  bought  his  work.  He  was 
heard  of  as  fiur  as  Manchester,  and  a 
picture  or  two  went  thither,  and  now 
and>then  an  American  would  turnup 
in  his  studio,  like  an  unimpassioned 
pilgi'im  from  beyond  the  sea,  re- 
mind him  of  friends  made  long  ago 
in  Rome  or  Venice,  and  perhaps 
order  a  bit  of  scenery  from  one  or 
the  other.  You  never  find  these  peo- 
ple far  wronir  when  they  exert  them- 
selves to  choose  what  they  like  be- 
cause they  like  it.  lie  went  into 
decoration  for  a  time,  and  felt  some- 
thing of  the  strange,  dreamy  delight 
of  painting  all  day  in  a  church- 
apse,  among  quiet  hues  and  dim 
aounda,  as  the  colored  lights  describe 


slow  arcs  below  their  windows  all 
day  long,  and  the  shadows  lengthen 
and  change  till  the  place  seems  always 
another  place  and  one's  self  nerer 
the  same  man.  He  was  personally 
popular;  dealers  did  wish  he  would 
do  nice,  genre  things  like  Witchpot^ 
R.  A.,  now,  or  get  in  with  the  great 
Mr.  Tingrind,  so  as  his  things  might 
have  a  sale  ;  for  aller  all  he  was  a 
pleasant  feller  for  a  swell,  with  a  deal 
of  go,  and  could  paint  uncommon 
honest.'* 

But  fur  all  that  he  was  beginning 
to  sec  very  earl3',  and  lar  nliead,  as 
painters  and  writers  do,  the  gray, 
varying  shadow  men  call  by  the  name 
of  Disappointment.  If  a  man  bought 
a  picture  he  seldom  wanted  another ; 
if  the  academy  hung  one,  they  hung 
it  very  high.  What  was  Giorgione 
or  hi^  followers  to  them  ?  they  wanted 
followers  of  their  own.  Hero  was  a 
knot  of  young  men,  like  Charley  and 
h's  friends  Ilicks  and  I>n>wnjones, 
who  had  not  been  taujiiit  in  the  U.  A. 
school,  and  were  taking  a  line  of 
subjects  not  fancied  in  the  school ; 
and,  in  short,  the}'  must  be  put  ilown. 
Phoebus  was  alone  and  outvoted; 
Sternchase  and  De  Vair  were  in  re- 
volt ;  Tingrind  did  n't  care ;  so  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
bishops  and  Aphrodites,  lord  mayors 
and  masters  of  hounds,  white  muslin 
and  infant  i)iety,  made  the  mixture 
as  before  in  Burlington  Ilonse,  and 
Cawthorn's  Ariadncs  and  Perseph- 
ones  came  back  to  Baker  Street, 
and  went  northward  to  come  back 
no  more. 

Disappointment  is  a  curious  old 
ghost,  and  is  often  not  unkind. 
Sometimes  she  vanishes,  sometimes 
the  light  comes  through  her,  and 
her  grays  are  too-many-colored. 
But  one  thing,  Charley  said,  never 
could  disappoint,  and  that  was  land- 
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scapes  from  nature.  The  older  he 
grew,  tiie  more  pleasnre  tiiere  was  in 
painting  his  own  moors,  and  the 
woods  he  was  nsed  to.  People 
wanted  his  sketches  more  than  his 
pictures,  as  they  always  do ;  but  for  a 
time  he  took  to  working  from  a  hut 
with  proper  appliances,  and  finished 
faithfully  on  the  spot,  if  not  exactly 
out-of-tloors.  It  seemed  to  i^ive  him  a 
new  start,  and  the  student's  IVeshness 
of.  iiicrcasinf^  knowledge  and  dex- 
terity of  record  came  back  to  him 
again  whencTer  he  really  strained  all 
his  science  at  a  hnrn-side. 

And  about  this  time,  after  a  groase 
drive  on  Greythwaite  scaors,  news 
of  the  artistic  world  came  to  him  in 
the  shape  of  the  following  letter  from 
a  fair  and  far-olf  cousin,  a  flirt  of 
other  days,  ohier  than  himself,  and 
settled  long  ago  in  the  Mi^^nd^r 

H&WKSTONI,  BfUSTLEBURY, 

Sept.  12. 

Mr  DBAS  Cbablbs  : 

It  seems  liardly  respectftd  to  call 
you  Charley,  although  I  never  can 
find  an\"body  who  knows  you  by  any 
other  uanK'  ;  and  we  have  all  been 
talking  of  your  pictures  all  la-st  week  ; 
that  is  to  say  we  women  have ;  men 
at  this  time  of  the  year  are  always 
quarrelling  about  central-fire  and  pin- 
fire,  or  else  the}-  are  deep  in  dogs. 
You  must  know  I  have  a  great 
favor  to  ask  for  mj'self,  and  a  good 
many  others,  apropos  of  our  Slcetch- 
ing  Societj-.  Don*t  be  angry  and 
talk  about  the  impudence  of  these 
creatures ;  we  want  yon  to  be  our 
critic.  Only  just  be  good  a  moment 
while  I  coax  you  about  it,— only  by 
letter, — and  think  of  how  yon  would 
have  done  an3'thing,  so  long  ago 
when  you  were  little  !  Tliere  arc  a 
great  many  of  us,  you  know,  some 
swells,  and  some  good  artiat^j,  I  really 
tliink,  in  an  amateur,  or  ladies'  exhi- 
bition sort  of  way ;  thougli,  by  the- 
bye,  we  have  our  sliare  of  gentlemen. 


There  is  no  keeping  them  out,  and 
really,  if  we .  did,  I  do  not  think  the 

girls  would  like  it.  But  we  are  rather 
tired  of  dear  old  Mr.  IIodl»adger,  the 
Bristlebury  art-master,  and  so  is  he 
of  us ;  and  he  says  he  wants  to  paint 
a  little  for  himself  and  the  Royal 
Academy.  Besides,  he  does  not  laugh 
at  enough,  and  being  only  scolded 
is  nothing,  by  post.  He  use<l  to  point 
out  wrong  perspectives  and  bad  draw- 
ing \  ery  well.  But  now  most  of 
us  avoid  great  offences ;  or  else  he 
is  tired  of  telling  us  about  them, 
and  he  does  not  tell  us  wliat  to  do 
enough.  I  suppose  it  is  hard  to  bring 
regular  studio  drawing  to  the  help  of 
us  poor  sketchers ;  but  really  I  do 
not  think  lie  has  seen  much  scenery. 
And  we  wrote  to  young  Mr.  Yerditer, 
and  he  said  he  had  to  paint,  and 
did  n't  care  for  talking  about  it ;  and 
Mr.  Pughpugh  told  us  we  had  better  * 
read  his  books,  which  we  do,  I  am 
sure.  Professor  Culverin  and  little 
Hater  of  the  Saturday  can't  paint, 
and  think  art  is  all  atlieism.  Then, 
at  last,  when  I  was  in  despair,  1  was 
introduced  to  the  Great  Panjandrum, 
and  asked  him  whom  I  could  ask,  and 
he  said  you,  and  that  you  were  to 
write  to  him  about  it,  and  to  be  g(K)d 
to  us.  Now  do:  and  think  it  well 
over,  and  make  us  some  rules  for  our 
work.  We  really  do  want  to  gett>n 
and  to  do  right ;  you  know  the  only 
woman's  rights  I  ever  cared  for  (ex- 
cept being  courted  and  married)  were 
that  my  girls  and  I  might  learn  some- 
thing as  men  learn  it,  out  and  out. 
And  I  think  the  higher  the  amateur 
clubs  can  get  in  their  work,  the  more 
likely  people  are  to  ask  for  good  snV 
jects  and  spirited  things  in  exhibi- 
tions, —  which  will  be  good  for  you. 
This  is  quite  a  business  letter,  so  I 
will  only  send  all  our  love,  and  say 
that  they  have  got  two  hundred  and 
fifty  brace  of  partri<lges  already, 
strictly  over  dogs;  that  they  are  all 
very  good-tempered  and  nice  when 
awake ;  which,  happily,  they  seldom 
are  except  at  meals ;  that  all  the  boys 
and  girls  are  well,  snd  that  John  has 
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shot  very  fairly,  and  hopes  to  reduce  Now  do  you  be  good  too,  and  re- 

himself  to  thirteen  stone  by  hard  member  when  yon  were  little,  —  in 

labor.    Do  write  soon  and  tell  us  your  own  eyes.   These  are  my  roles, 

something ;  we  will  give  you  £80  a  whereby  I  mean  to  stick, 

jear.  !•    Drawings  sent  me  for  criti- 

Ever  your  old  cousin,  cism  shall  be  Landscape  oiil^-,  unless 

Flora  Cattermath.  I  write  to  anybody  pennitnng  and 

■o  o    >r        4^  T      111  requesting  him  or  her  to  do  figure 

P.  S.   Marjjaret  Langdalo  is  here,  ^^ject-Bv  this  last,  I  mean  any  sub- 

and  18  ouc  ot  us;  she  really  looks  jecJ  where  the  chief  interest  depends 

very  grand,  and  works  very  hard.  ^^^.^^^^^^      expression  of  fig- 

,     .      A     J           •  1     *•  ures,  or  on  skill  or  lul>or  bestowed  on 

Whereto,  after  due  consideration  ^   j         interiors,  but  consid- 

and  correspondence,  Charley  made  ^  ^  ^hey  ought  to  have  for  their 

answer  thus: —  motives  either  study  of  light  and 

Hellikii:i.d  Tarn,  shade  combined  with  porspoctivi',  or 

Sept.  20,  .  giiii  iif(. .         tiiat  ligurcs  should  be 

Mt  Dbab  Flobenob  (long  and  re-  introduced  only  as  objects  reflecting 

spectfUl  for  Flora  I  presume) :  Ught.  I  objeot  to  Mother  being  bad 

This  is  to  be  a  business  letter,  of  (especially  in  drawing),  and  utterly 

course;  so  accept  my  assurance  that  protest  against  Helping  ^lolher,  and 

we  arc  all  right,  and  have  got  one  all  illustration  of  the  domestic  affec- 

thousaud  and  one  hundred  brace  by  tions  or  rural  virtues ;  still  more 

this  time,  driven  (prouse.  Also  re-  against  the  corresponding  vices, 

member  me  faithMly  to  Margaret,  2.  This  is  not  to  prevent  anybody's 

whom  I  put  in  my  first  sentence,  introducing  small  figures  wherever 

probably  for  the  same  reason  thatj'ou  force,  or  incident,  or  distance,  or  lo- 

put  her  in  your  P.  S.  .  I  have  no  doubt  cal  color  is  wanted,  or  wherever  ac- 

she  will  derive  material  advantage  cidental  color  is  noticed  or  wanted 

firom  pursuing  her*  studies  with  me.  in  a  landscape  sketch,  as  a  pink  and 

WeU,  I  have  written  to  the  Fan ;  and  white  striped  skirt  in  a  hayrfield,  or  a 

he  says  I  am  to  criticise  yon,  if  you  red  coat  on  a  winter's  evening.  (I'm 

will  abide  by  certain  additional  niles,  so  glad  you  go  on  wearing  and  dis- 

generally speaking.  (He sajs,  more-  tributing  scarlet  cloaks;  give  my 

over,  if  3'ou  will  not,  not.)   By  criti-  love^o  old  Polly  at  the  West  Lodge, 

dsing,  I  mean  telling  yon  wtAt  you  and  say  as  sure  as  ever  I  come  to 

onght  not  to  have  done  in  the  sketch-  Hawkstone  I'll  take  her  head  off*.) 

es  before  mc,  and  also  what  you  ought  p'or  the  kind  and  use  of  figures  I 

to  do  to  them.  This  last,  you  know,  mean,  see  the  Liber  Studiorum. 

will  require  more  or  less  illustrulion  3.  There  may  be  three  subjects  a 

in  my  own  hand,  so  that  you  will  give  month  as  usual,  but  I  must  dictate 

a  fhir  amount  of  trouble  for  your  one  of  them,  and  that  must  be  done 

money.    Your  usual  rules  about  be-  somehow  b}'  everybody.     I  never 

ing  nnon^'mous  members,  and  of  one  scold,  and  always  praise  where  I 

drawing,  at  least,  a  month,  or  fine,  can ;  and  after  tiie  first  time  or  two, 

are  good ;  but  1  want  a  number  of  I  will  give  you  pretty  things  to  do. 

others,  all  in  the  way  of  discipline ;  4.  Except  by  special  license,  ev- 

and,  in  fact,  I  can't  undertake  with-  eiything  is  to  be  done  on  white  pa^ 

out  them.    If  you  think  you  really  per,  not  too  rough ;  unless  where  a 

are  going  to  improve  pnljlic  taste,  —  single  object  or  small  group  is  done 

which  I  am  sure  seems  possible,  and  in  the  centre  of  a  sheet  by  way  of 

you  can't  by  any  effort  or  chance  study,  the  white  paper  must  always 

make  it  worse,— you  must  really  learn  be  covered  into  the  comers, 

to  draw  above  the  popular  ataindard.  6.  Without  prejudice  to  old  mem^ 
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bera  of  the  cliib»  new  ones  ought 
either  to  prodnoe  tolerable  drawinjgs 

of  their  own,  or  do  one  for  qualifica- 
tion ;  or  nndortako  on  Iionor  to  go 
through  a  certain  course  of  practice, 
tili  I  pass  them  into  full  mombcr- 
sbip.  Honoraiy,  or  inactlTe,  or  lit- 
erary members  you  may  have,  but 
they  are  not  my  linsiiioss.  I  will 
look  at  j>hotograph3,  but  cau't  prom- 
ise to  .criticise  them. 

6.  LaM  and  irrevocable.  Every  ac- 
tive member  of  the  clob  is  to  send 
me,  by  any  date  within  this  year,  a 
drawing  of  a  white  jam-pot  on  white 
paper,  in  stippled  clialk,  or  in  sepia, 
or  puucil  shaiiiug,  or  pencil  washed 
with  water-oolors  (sepia  or  gray), 
whleh  last  I  recoftimend.  I  wiU  give 
a  small  landscape  sketch  of  my  own 
to  X\n)  host  drawing  ;  and  I  had  rath- 
er not  criticise  anybody  wlio  does  not 
send  me  one.  To  be  done  as  a  study, 
the  whole  paper  need  not  be  covered. 
The  Fan  has  seen  these  stipulations, 
and  approves;  and  any  backsli<ler 
or  blasplienicr  may  expect  to  be  swal- 
lowed whole,  with  some  abruptness. 
Bespect  this  accordingly,  my  dear 
Flora,  and  whatever  you  do,  dont 
let  me  guess  which  are  Mag's  works. 
The  money  will  do.  Love  to  John 
and  the  crealurt'S. 

Ever  yours,  atlcctionately, 

C.  C. 

Lettered. 

Mr  Dear  Charlet: 

•  At  last  they  all  seem  good  and  sub- 
missive, on  the  whole,  and  onr  first 
portfolio  of  jam-pots  will  be  duly  for- 
wardc(l  to  you  in  Novombor.  But  O, 
1  do  wish  you  and  tlie  Pan  knew  what 
a  life  I  shall  have,  meanwhile,  with  all 
the  clnb.  Do  send  a  decisive  allocu- 
tion abont  the  drawings,  answering 
these  questions  ftom  varions  mem- 
bers. (The  men  are  worse  than  the 
girls.) 

1.  Miiy  they  group  anything  with 
the  White  Wessel,  as  they  call  it? 

2.  May  they  snbstltnie  Jamaica 
ginger-pots? 


8.  Or  brown  glazed  pickle-jars, 
with  reflections? 

4.  Or  any  sort  of  red  potter}-? 

5.  Or  use  gray  paper  and  Chinese 

white? 

6.  Or  old  china  in  any  form? 
Don't  be  too  hard. 

Affectionately  yonrs,  F. 

P.  S. — As  if  you  would  n't  know  I 
What  hyipoeritea  mme  people  are  I 

Letter  4th. 

My  Deaii  Flora  : 

No,  to  all  the  questions.  Do  it 
just  so,  but  as  line 
as  you  can;  the 
gooseberry  vessel 
of  our  childhood, 
and  nothing  but  it. 
/  have  done  yon  a 
nice  prize,  though  X 
say  it. 

Affectionately  3:oi]r9,   C.  C. 

P.  S.  —  I  don't  know  her's  from 
Adam's. 

Letter  6th. 

Bakkb*  Stbbbt,  November. 

Mt  Deab  Floba: 

I  have  received  26  jam-pots  inyonr 
portfolio.  I  quite  a<rroe  that  the  quar- 
ter-sheet should  be  your  iargost  size, 
and  the  eighth  your  smallest.  Those 
whonse  the  latter  henceforth  ought  to 
do  so  as  students  of  Turner,  and  to 
them,  for  that  purpose,  I  concede 
gray  paper.  But  it  is  no  use  draw- 
ing at  that  small  size  except  under 
his  guidance,  and  I  hardly  know  how 
yon  cangetit,without  visiting  OxfoRl, 
Cambridge,  or  South  Kensington.  , 
If  you  have  any  very  patient,  kern 
and  skilful  water-colorist  among 
you,  and  you  seem  to  have  one  or 
two,  it  would  be  a  great  thing  to  get 
her  or  him  to  go  to  Oxfbra  for  a 
month  and  copy,  let  us  say.  Combe  , 
I^Iartin,  and  the  Coteaux  des  ^laiives 
in  the  Graller}'  there,  umler  Mac- 
Diarmitl  and  the  Pan.  ISo  pains 
should  be  spared,  for  the  object  will 
be  to  produce  such  fjie-simiies, 
touch  for  touch,  as  shall  be  fit  to  be 
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circulated  and  used  by  the  club  as  sibly  can  have  over  any  part  of  your 
copies.  They  shonld  be  signed  by  picture.  Now,  hold  that  sheet  so  that 
Mac,  if  they  can  be  got  up  to  that  half  shall  cut  against  the  window- 
point,  and  the  clnli  should  make  the  sill  or  wall,  and  half  ap:ninst  tho  sky. 
artist  some  acknowle(l<jnKMit  in  pro-  Tlien  it  is  white  against  the  wall, 
portion  to  the  severe  labor  involved,  and, ever  so  dark  against  the  blue 
But  now  to  these  drawings.  Every-  sky ;  ever  so  much  darker  against  the 
body  has  done  her  best,  I  rosily  think,  nnlighted  white  clouds ;  and  utterly 
One  or  two  are  confused  and  messed  black  or  blank  against  their  bright 
a  little  ;  some  arc  washed  and  sponged  parts  which  are  fiill  of  light,  for  the 
and  rul)bed.  I  wanted  all  to  be  paper  possesses  opaque  whiteness, 
done  with  repeated  washes  or  patches  as  of  chalk ;  the  clouds  possess 
slarioUy  down  to  planned  Itenn,  leav*  brightness,  as  of  white  fire.  Now 
Ing  the  edges  in  the  first  instance,  just  consider,  wlien  you  do  a  sun- 
and  stippling  and  hatching  them  into  shiny  landscape,  the  whitest  light  you 
mass  afterwards.  There  is  one  way  can  got  on  your  paper  is  really  darker 
to  make  a  study  in  light  and  shade :  than  the  darkest  part  of  the  clouds 
to  mark  the  highest  lights  and  leave  you  want  to  put  in  your  picture  ;  and 
them  blank,  then  to  run  the  flaintest  also,  than  the  distance  of  your  pic- 
coat  of  shade  over  everything  else ;  ture,  if  you  have  a  five  or  six  mile 
then  the  next  coat,  and  so  on  seria-  distance  in  it.  Now,  you  see,  com- 
tim.  It  is  rather  curious  that  three  of  paring  white  pnpcr  in  a  room,  to 
these  studies,  which  I  really  think  are  be  looked  at  as  a  picture  is  looked  at, 
the  three  best,  represent  very  fairly  and  a  jam-pot  looked  at  as  a  copy, 
the  three  pillars  given  in  "  Modem  you  see  at  all  events  one  is  as  wMte 
Painters "  as  examples  of  Bern-  as  the  other,  or  very  nearly  so,  so 
brandt's,  Turner's,  and  Veronese's  that  the  jam-pot  is  easier  than  the 
systems  of  chiaroscuro.  I  wish  you  landscape  in  the  sense  of  l)eini^  pos- 
would  all  read  that  chapter  (vol.  iv,  sible,  while  tho»  landscape,  strictl}^ 
part  v,  chap,  iii,  p.  34)  very  care-  spealdng,  is  not.  And  it  is  highly 
Itally ;  but  for  those  who  regret  they  expedient  for  me  to  judge  of  all  your 
can't  take  the  trouble,  I  will  send  my  work  by  giving  examples  quite  within 
own  abstraet  of  it,  and  here  it  is.  your  powers.    I  know  the  greatest 

I  '11  trouble  any  member  of  the  power  is  shown  b}'  contending  with 

club,  or  of  society,  to  tell  me  what  the  greatest  dilllculties ;  but  if  you 

white"  means  in  a  picture?  always,  all  possessed  that,  why  3'on  know 

either  light  or  local  color;  and  in  3'ou  would  be  apimproving  of  me, 

vour  drawiu^x  vou  have  onlv  the  and  not  I  von. 

paper-whiteness  to  stand  for  both.      Now,  in  this  jam-pot,  a  very  good 

And  palmer  is  not  ver}^  white.    You  one,  the  artist,  whom  1  must  call 

all  thought  me  very  brutal  because  No.  1,  has  hit  on,  or  been. taught  to 

I  would  not  let  you  use  tinted  paper ;  follow  Rembrandt* s,  or  Leonardo's 

I  would  not,  because  white  paper,  the  system.    And  that  system  is  very 

very  whitest,  is  tinted,  or  darkened  well  adapted  for  drawinji  a  simple 

enoiicrh  alreadj'.   Consider,  the  sheet  study  like  this.    No.  1  sees  that  her 

on  which  a  picture  is  painted  is  an  crockery  has  a  small,  high  light ;  that 

opaque  white  surthce,  upright,  in  high  light  is  just  the  tint  of  her 

side-light  and  out  of  sunshine.  Fio-  paper;  therefore,  all  the  rest  of  her 

tnres  are  always  supposed  to  be  seen  white  icpusel  has  to  be  darkenetl  and 

under  tiiose  circumstances,  you  know  ;  made  gray  to  relieve,  and  so  express 

and  ifyoubringa  sheet  of  white  paper  the  brightness  of  that  high  light, 

close  to  a  window,  side  on,  and  hold  it  For  it  is  glazed,  and  has  caught  the 

vertically  out  of  sunshine,  you  will  light,  and  all  opaque,  local  whiteness 

have  as  white  a  snrfSnoe  as  you  pos-  yields  to  a  flash.  And  now  yon  know 
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what  8  flash,  a  glint,  a  reflection  on 
armor,  embroidery,  or  glass,  is  to 
RembraiKlt  ;  and  you  know  how  val- 
uable he;  makes  it.  And  this  flash 
on  the  white  glaze  gives  this  draw- 
ing value,  as  a  bit  of  reality : .  the 
artist  is  not  wrong  in  darkening  the 
whole  paper  for  its  sake;  but  the 
whole  local  color  is  sacrificed. 

But  now,  is  this  well-drawn  and 
rounded  cyliuder,  with  ouly  one 
touch  of  real,  absolute  white  npon 
it,  and  the  rest  all  gray,  and  a  very 
black  shadow,  and 'a  rather  black, 
dark  side,  —  is  it  as  like  a  white  jam- 
pot as  No.  2,  which  is  so  much  less 
black  ?  I  should  say  not.  It  is  rath- 
er rounder,  and  so  has  more  form. 
But  the  eye  feels  that  if  it  was  a  part 
of  a  picture,  it  would  not  look  so  like 
what  it  is  as  No.  2,  Itecause  that  not 
only  possesses  a  fair  amount  of  round- 
ness, but  is,  beyond  all  dispute,  wMte 
in  color,  while  No.  1  has  only  one 
white  flash  on  it.  No.  2  economizes 
the  darkness  for  the  sake  of  color. 
No.  1  lays  on  the  shade  for  the  sake 
of  form.  No.  1  loses  some  of  his  form 
in  darkness ;  the  othc»r  loses  form  in 
light,  but  gains  far  more  in  color. 
A  landscape  with  distance  would  be 
hopelessly  heavy  and  dark  in  all  its 
near  objects  on  the  first  principle ; 
the  other  is  Turner's ;  and  he  (as  I 
observe  No.  2  has  done)  makes  his 
extreme  shadow  as  black  as  he  can ; 
his  lightest  surface  lint  a  very  thin, 
local  color,  approaching  white,  and 
reserves  white  itself  for  brightuess, 
or  a  single  flash  of  actual  li^ht  in 
some  principal  place  in  his  picture. 
So  I  bracket  these  two  together  as 
best,  and  must  send  a  sketch  to  each 
of  the  artists ;  only  I  beg  No.  1  to 
copy  No.  2'8  work,  and  vice  versa, 
Eadi  will  then  ftally  understand  all 
this  tirade. 

The  whole  club  must  do  a  brown 
picklc-jar  now,  on  white,  as  before. 


No  flash  of  light  allowed  on  it ;  con- 
sequently, no  pure  white  anywhere  on 

it ;  sepia  only  ;  and  carry  a  pale  tint 
over  all  to  begin  with  ;  then  lay  on 
the  shadows.  Choose  your  own  sub- 
ject for  the  other  drawing,  but  make 
it  as  simple  a  thing  as  yon  can  per- 
suade yourselves  to  do. 

An<l  don't  use  Chinese  white  in 
these  studies.  I  sliould  sa>',  do  not 
use  it  at  all  on  white  paper ;  never, 
certainly,  till  a  work  is  nearly  done ; 
and  never  till  you  clearly  see  your 
way  to  an  effect  with  it,  which  you 
could  not  possible'  produce  without 
it.  But  do  justice  to  your  own  sulj- 
ject  in  your  own  way  this  time. 
I  should  like  in  the  flrst  portfolio  to 
see  everybody's  taste  and  fhncy,  and 
so  I  give  leave  for  tinted  paper,  any 
subject,  and  l)ody  color  In  all  forms,  . 
on  this  occasion  ouly. 

[I  give  you  notice  of  the  following 
subject,  which  I  wish  the  club  would 
do  very  carefully  this  autumn;  I 
have  tried  the  colors,  and  the}'  come 
very  prettily.  A  thrii^!),  with  yellow 
feet,  and^,  yellow  about  his  bill,  pick- 
ing coral-red  berries  in  a  dark  yew ; 
purple  branches,  and  masses  of  hea\'y 
green,  small  interval  of  blue  slqr 
through,  all  quite  near  the  e^-e.] 

Good-by,  my  dear  Flora,  autl  tell 
the  club  I  really  think  very  highly  of 
the  work.  I  have  numbered  the  six 
best  drawings^  besides  the  prizes. 

Ever  yours,       C.  C. 

I  can  come  after  Christmas,  if  you 
like,  and  will  send  old  Warhawk, 
whom  M.  knows.  I  am  only  a  one- 
horse  man ;  but  I  dare  say  John  will 
have  something  for  mc  to  ride  ;  Cat- 
apult, for  choice,  if  t'ard  mare  is 
still  going.  But  I  am  very  busy  now 
on  a  big  desert  subject,  which  Stem- 
chase  approves;  and  a  canter  in  the 
Park  before  breakfiut  ia  all  I  have  • 
time  for. 
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A  NEW  YORK  VIEW  OF  FINANCE  AND  BANKING. 

BT  JOBir  BABL  ^WILUAin. 

I  AM  light  glad  to  see  you,  gen-  banks,  when  seenred  and  registered 

tlemen  of  finance,"  said  Fnsident  in  iftsoordance  with  the  requirements 

Lincoln  to  a  committee  of  bank  pres-  of  the  law,   Sach,  in  a  few  words, 

idents,  "  for  I  am  so  henighted  that  was  the  substance  of  the  free  bank- 

I  have  never  yet  found  any  one  w}io  ing  law  of  New  York, 
conld  enlighten  me  on  the  subject  of 


Obigin  or  THE  Bank  Law. 


finance." 

The  case  of  our  wise  president 

was  not  singular,  but  quite  roininon,  The  origin  of  the  present  complcT 

whether  otliers  so  frankly'  own  it  or  system  is  a  reniaikal)le  instanee  of 

not.   80  long  as  men  indulge  in  mere  the  application  of  i)ure  principle  to 

speculations,  or  rely  on  antiquated  practical  finance.    On  the  17th  Feb- 

financialtheories,  reason  herself  will  ruary,  1827-,  Rev.  John  McVickar, 

be  rarely  oonsolted,  or  the  priuciples  d.  d.,  Fh>fessor  In  Columbia  College 

of  political  economy  heeded.-  Our  of  lioral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy, 

only  safe  guides— history,  expe-  Belles-Lettres,  Political  Economy, 

rience,  and  simple  truth — are  liable  and  the  Evidences  of  Christianity, 

to  be  overlooked.   But  the  lessons  wrote  to  a  member  of  the  New  York 

they  teach,  with  fair  deduction  from  Legislature  a  letter  entitled  **Hint8 

facts  and  careful  observation,  ought  on  Banking." 

to  lead  to  just  conclusions.  In  that  coramUhication  of  some 

On  June  4,  18C4,  Congress  passed  forty  pages,  is  foreshadowed  the  New 

an  act  "  To  proyide  a  national  cur-  York  free  banking  law  of  1838.  It 

rencv,  secured  by  a  pledge  of  United  suggested  :  — - 

8tate>i  bon<is,  and  to  provide  for  the  "  1st.     Banking    to    be  a  free 

circulation  and  redentption  thereof."  trade,  in  so  far  as  that  it  may  be 

That  act  was  substantiallj'  copied  freely  entered  into  by  indiyiduals, 

from   An  act  to  aathorize  the  bnsi-  nnder  the  provisions  of  a  general 

ness  of  banking,"  passed  by  the  leg-  statute. 

islature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  2d.  The  amount  of  the  bankhig 

April  18,  1888.  capital  of  such  individual  or  assod 

It  will  be  interesting  to  trace  the  ation  to  b^  freely  fixed,  but  to  be  in. 

origin  of  this  last  act,  which  was  tlie  yested,  one  tenth  at  the  discretion  of 

first  banking  law  of  the  world,  so  far  the  bank,  (he  remaining  nine  tenths 

as  we  know,  which  authorized  the  in  government  stock,  whereof  the 

creation  of  banking  associations,  on  bank  is  to  receive  the  dividends,  but 

the  simple  condition  that  the  circu-  the  principal  to  remain  in  pleilgc  for 

lating  notes  of  the  same  be  secured  the   redemi)tion   of  it*?  promissory 

to  the  peoj)le  by  a  pledge  of  bonds  notes,  under  such  securiti/  as  to  p/ace 

and  mortgages,  deposited  for  that  the  safetf/  of  the  public  beyond  doubt 

purpose  in  the  bank  department  of  or  risk, 

the  State.  It  was  made  the  duty  of  dd.  The  promissory  notes  of 

said  department  to  print  and  issue  such  individual  or  association  to  bear 

circulating  notes  to  the  several  upon  their  face  the  nature  and 
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amount  of  stock  thus  plcdjxed,  to- 
gether with  the  usual  signatures." 

The  writer  adds  :  "  Tliat  these  pro- 
yisions  would  fVee  banking  fVom  all 
abuses,  it  would  be  arrogance  to 
assert ;  but  that  they  woald  remedy 
many  and  great  ones  that  now  exist, 
seems  to  be  unquestionable.  Nor 
would  their  adoption  be  attended 
with  the  dangers  which  ^'c  nerally 
jBwait  untried  novelties.  They  are 
alrearly  rsf  .h  ished  by  the  experience 
of  other  trades.'* 

This  last  sentence  shows  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  quostion  had  been 
solved.  It  was  not  a  groping  in  the 
dark,  but  a  clear  perception  of  vital 
elements  known  to  be  working  in 
**  other  trades." 

Now  this  letter  was  written  in 
1827  to  an  influential  member  of  the 
Legislatnre ;  eleven  years  later,  the 
seed  thus  sown  matured,  in  the  ftee 
banking  law  of  1838.  That  law 
contains  not  only  the  ideas,  but 
almost  the  precise  form  of  expression 
which  is  found  in  the  letter.* 

Nor  was  tlie  i)rinciple  thus  evolved 
confined  to  this  State  or  countrj*.  In 
1843-4,  when  Sir  Robert  P(h>1  i)ro- 
posed  to  Parliament  his  amended 
charter  of  the  liank  of  England, 
security'  for  tlie  bank's  circulating 
notes  was  not  lost  sight  of. 

Under  the  new  charter  of  1814,  the 
issue  department  was  separated  from 
the  discount  department  (>f  the  bank, 
and  the  duties  of  each  defined. 

But  here,  again,  we  find  Professor 
McVickar  three  years  in  advance  of 
the  British  statesmen.  In  the  year 
1841,  in  his  *'  Review  and  Criticism 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States," 
the  Professor  shows  the  practicability 
and  necessity  of  having  the  issue  of 
circulating  notes  independent  of  the 
discount  dci>artnient ;  and  he  pro- 
posed that  it  be  under  the  charge  of 


a  Ivoard  of  governors,  while  the  other 
parts  of  the  bank  should  still  be  man- 
aged by  the  directors. 

Here  is  a  great  principle  enunci- 
ated, namely,  that  no  bank  to 
be  idlowed  to  supply  a  circulating 
medium  to  the  public,  not  aeeured 
ouUide  of  (he  hankf  and  indepet^ent 
ofU;  and  also  one  other  feature,  that 
of  the  separation  of  dreulaUon  from 
the  diaoount  departiMnt. 

To  a  practical  man  of  business,— 
an  cvery-day  banker,  —  it  seems  won- 
derful that  a  scholar,  investigating 
questions  in  political  economy,  on 
purely  scientific  [irineiples,  should  be 
al)le  to  see,  not  only  the  practical 
workings  of  existing  laws,  and  un- 
derstand the  indissoluble  relations 
of  money  and  trade,  but  should  also 
be  able  to  foresee  and  foretell  what 
changes  were  necessary  to  produce 
the  highest  prosperity  and  secure  the 
greatest  safety  to  the  community. 

Without  claiming  that  this  Ainda- 
mental  principle  was  onhj  discovered 
and  put  in  practice  in  this  country, 
we  can  and  do  say  that  it  was  first 
promulgated  here,  and  practicalh' 
ad()i)ted,  some  years  before  it  was  en- 
grafted on  the  charter  of  the  liank  of 
England.  We  have  borrowe.l  from 
Europe,  it  is  true,  much  in  law  and 
literature,  and  somewhat  in  religion, 
that  was  wortli  the  having  and  the 
careful  keeping.  In  banking,  bow- 
ever,  England  is  our  debtor.  We 
have  not  only  supplied  her,  and  the 
world,  with  the  safeguard  of  the  law 
of  1888,  but  we  have  done  for  the 
safety  of  the  public  what  she  has  not, 
in  making  the  separation  between  the 
discount  and  issue  depni  traent  ahso- 
hife  and  irrevocable.  It  is  impossible 
for  the  banks  of  this  country-,  of  their 
own  motion,  to  increase  the  volume 
of  their  circulation.  But  not  so  of  tlio 
Bank  of  England.  Three  times,  since 
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1S44,  the  charter  has  been  violated 
hy  an  illegal  issue  of  bank-notes  to 
meet  commercial  emergencies  which 
recognized  no  charteriil  limits;  ne- 
cessity imperiousl}'  demantled  it, 
but  a  necessity  that  knew  no  bank 
law,  cared  for  no  bank  restriction. 
Specie  lost  its  saving  power.  But 
timely,  liberal  discounting,  —  not  in 
accordance  with  law,  —  and  a  gen- 
erous isaoe — anoTer-issae — of  Bank 
of  England  notes,  saved  the  oomnm- 
nity  from  commercial  bankrapt(^. 
Such  irregnlarities  Parliament  wise- 
ly legalized  by  snbseqaent  statutes. 
And  snch-like  events  will  happen 
again;  for  so  long  as  commerce  is 
subject  to  perturbations  (as  it  always 
will  bo,  under  specie  and  a  conver- 
tible paper  currency),  seasons  of  ex- 
traordinary pressure  will  come,  and 
demand  speedy  relief.  The  source 
of  relief  being  fixed  and  determined, 
help  can  only  come,  in  season,  by 
disregarding  the  limitations  imposed 
on  the  bank. 

This  statement,  though  brief,  may 
serve  to  show  some  advantages  of 
our  financial  system,  at  least  for  ns, 
over  that'  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

It  may  be  more  profitable,  and  is 
certainl}'  more  modest,  to  look  after 
the  defects  in  our  own  institutionSt 
rather  than  point  out  the  shortoon^ 
ings  of  others. 

The  present  banking  of  this  coun- 
tr}'  —  for  inosl  of  tlie  State  banks 
,  are  wound  up  —  is  conducted  under 
authority  of  the  law  of  Congress, 
passed  June  4,  ISG-i,  to  provide  a 
national  cuireucy,"  etc. 

Hoch  complaint  Is  made,  when 
there  is  a  stringency  in  the  money 
.  market,  against  the  law  which  re- 
qidres  a  reserre  of  twenty-ftve  per 
cent  from  city  banks,  and  fifteen  per 
cent*  from  eoontry  banks,  on  the 
aggr^te  amount  of  deposits  and 


circulation .  As  a  remedy,  / ree  ha  n A> 
ing  is  asked  for,  and  a  repeal  of  that 
section  of  the  bank  law  which  pro- 
vides for  a  reserve. 

Free  Banking. 

Free  banking  :  —  what  would  it 
amount  to  but  the  re-establishment  of 
the  old  "  wild-cat "  banking  that  pre- 
vailed in  New  York  five*and-twenty 
years  ago?  That  was  an  abuse  of 
the  banking  lair  of  the  State,  which 
fSidled  properly  to  restrict  and  define 
the  terms  on  which  individual  banks 
might  be  formed.  Practitudly,  it 
was  simph'  this :  half  a  dozen  persons 
would  put  their  Inmtlred  tlxnisand 
dollars  into  United  States  bontls  or 
other  required  securities,  lodge  them 
in  the  bank  department  at  Albany,  to 
create  a  free  l  iank  !  Locale  the  bank 
in  some  obscure  place,  take  out  the 
circulating  notes,  loan  tliem  to  lao 
kers  in  Wall  Street  at  the  highest 
rate  (drawing  interest  on  their  bonds 
at  the  same  time),  and  thus  se- 
cure double  interest  for  their  invest- 
ment, under  the  name  of  banking! 
This  would  be  done  now  if  free 
banking  were  authorized.  In  short, 
such  authority  would  encourage  com- 
mercial piracy  on  legitimate  banking  t 
The  public  would  be  not  a  whit  the 
better  off  for  the  operation,  while  the 
currency  would  be  inflated  without 
any  coutiolling  power  on  the  part  of 
the  government. 

So  great  had  this  evil  become,  five- 
and-twenty  years  ago,  that  a  bank 
was  organized  in  New  York  city,  in 
1851,  for  the  avowed  purpose,  among 
othor  things,  of  doing  for  that  and 
the  neighboring  States,  what  had 
been  done  in  New  England,  many 
years  before,  by  the  Suflblk  Bank, 
at  a  time  when  banks  were  not  re- 
strieted,  as  they  now  are,  in  oircnla* 
tion,  consequently  were  tempted  to 
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issue  more  tiian  thov  could  redoem. 
This  state  of  thiuix-^  <:nve  rise,  firty 
j'cars  ago,  to  the  so-t-alkHi  SulFolk 
Bank  system."  It  was  needed  then, 
it  would  be  worse  than  useless  now ; 
for  th«re  is  no  occasion  to  absorb 
and  send  bills  home  for  redemption. 

The  experiments  so  far  succeeded 
in  the  New  York  Bank,  that  between 
thirty  and  forty  of  the  individual 
banks  of  circulation,  or  as  they  were 
called,  in  the  language  of  the  day, 

Wild-Cat  Banks,"  were  called  on 
to  l)ay  their  bills,  an<l  consequently- 
obliged  to  wind  up.  This,  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  years,  purified 
the  atmosphere  of  Wall  Street,  and 
gave  to  regular  business  banks  cir- 
culating notes  for  legitimate  trade. 

Away,  then,  with  the  so-called 
free  banking !  It  is  a  delusion,  'a 
mere  sham,  suggested  without  under- 
standing at  all4he  disastrous  conse- 
quences that  would  flow  from  it.  It  is 
a  retrograde,  rather  than  a  prQgrcssi  ve 
movement, — asking  for  a  law  to 
authorize  the  creation  of  machines 
for  grinding  out  circulating  notes, 
for  the  use  of  Wall  Street  operators, 
and  not  for  the  hcnofit  of  the  trading 
connnunity,  or  the  promotion  of  any 
legitimate  basiucds  iuleresl. 

Bakk.Rbsbbyb. 

The  other  remedy  suggested,  to 
wit,  the  modification  or  repeal  of  the 
legal  provisions  which  fix  the  reserve 
now  required  of  national  banks  on 
deposits  and  circulation,  demands 
more  serious  consideration. 

There  ought  to  be  coc^ent  reasons 
in  favor  of  a  policy  that  tnkes  from 
the  volume  of  circulating  medium 
of  the  ton n try  some  one  hundred 
and  fifly  millions,  and  locks  up  such 
an  amount  in  the  shape  of  bank  re- 
serve !  All  other  locking  up  (so 
justly  complained  of)  is  trifling  in 


amount  compared  with  this  enforced 
withdrawal  of  currency  in  the  form 
of  bank  reserve.  But  there  certainly 
is  good  reason  for  requiring  that  a 
certain  percentage  of  bank  deposits 
should  be  kept  on  hand,  at  all  times, 
either  in  United  States  notes  or  bank- 
notes, in  order  to  be  prepared  to 
meet  the  demands  of  depositors. 
Otherwise,  the  natural  tendency 
would  be  to  make  imprudent,  excc^ 
sive  loans  and  discounts,  thereb}'  un- 
duly impoverishing  the  bank  for  the 
sake  of  largo  profits.  No  one  ought 
to  object,  therefore,  to  a  reasonaVilc 
reservation  of  ready  funds  to  ensure 
prompt  payment  of  deposits.  Ex- 
perience will  show  whether  the  pres- 
ent requirement  of  twentj-five  per 
cent  is  in  excess,  for  city  banks,  or 
not. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  Washing- 
ton, that  it  may  be  advisable  to  r^ 
dnce  the  amount  of  reserve  bold  by 
banks  from  October  to  April — six 
months — to  ten  per  cent  for  the 
countrj'"  and  fifteen  per  cent  for  city 
banks,  in  order  to  meet  the  autumn 
demand  for  currency  to  move  the 
crops.  This  is  certainly  a  very  im- 
portant suggestion,  and,  by  adding 
to  bank  facdities  when  most  w.-mteu, 
would  aflbrd  great  relief  to  the  com- 
munity. The  cities  especially  need, 
at  that  season  of  the  year,  all  the 
help  they'  can  obtain  to  meet  the 
pressure  that  naturally  comes  to  the 
money  centres.  Ee^  the  centres 
freely  supplied,  and  relief  will  soon 
find  its  way  to  the  extremities. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  for  that  part  of  the 
reserve  which  applies  to  circulation. 
These  notes  are  secured  to  the  public 
by  a  deposit  of  United  States  bonds 
in  the  department  at  Washington 
(one  hundred  dollars  of  bonds  for 
every  ninety  dollars  of  bills)  ;  also, 
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b>  the  bank  capital  and  surplus ; 
fui^ticr,  by  a  legal  right  to  call  on 
the  9t<X'khoMors  for  an  amount  equal 
to  thfe  sum  already  paid  in ;  anil 
finally,  tbey  are  secured  by  an  abso- 
lute gUArantee  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  name,  then,  of  safety  itself, 
Is  not  this  security  enough,  without 
adding  twenty-five  per  cent  of  dead- 
weight in  the  shape  of  reserve,  es- 
pedaUy  when  no  redemption  is  celled 
for  or  expected?  If  a  repeal  of  the 
law  repairing  reserve  ot  oircoUtion 
were  conceded,  the  pobUo  would  be 
relieved  to  the  extent  of  about  fllfy 
millions  of  dollars.  Such  a  change 
would  give  the  banks  for  immediate 
use  that  amount,  which  is  now  use- 
less to  the  trading  comniuuity,  being 
locked  up  for  no  practical  purpose. 

Ein>OR9EMEHT  OP  GoVERmfBHT. 

Bv  the  way,  it  mav  well  be  doubted 
whether  the  last  form  of  security  spe- 
cified —  the  nnoonditiouul  promise 
by  the  United  States  to  pay  all  na- 
tional bank  notes  (see  section  forty- 
seven-  of  the  National  Bank  Act)  — 
is  Jnatiflable,  or  properly  within  the 
scope  of  « the  powers  of  the  general 
government.  For,  why  should  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  by  its 
general  government,  be  called  on  to 
pay  a  bank-note  any  more  than  the 
note  of  an  individual  ? 

It  seems  very  like  an  unnecessary 
display  of  generosity.  The  bonds 
of  the  Unitoil  States  are  presumed 
to  be  all-siilHeient.  But  whether  they 
are  or  not,  it  does  not  become  neces- 
sary for  the  government  of  the 
United  States  to  lend  its  credit  by 
a  gnarantee  to  the  extent  of  three 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  without 
any  consideration  whatever! 

Suppose,  what  is  not  impossible, 
that  in  case  of  war,  and  reduced  in- 
come ftom  all  sources,  the  United 


States  should  want  all  its  credit  and 
all  th(?  means  it  could  command. 
Would  it  be  desirable,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  have  fifty  millions 
of  bank  circulation  to  take  up  ?  True, 
the  United  States  bonds  could  be  of- 
fered for  sale,  but  what  price  would 
they  be  likely  to  bring  when  it  be- 
came known  that  a  hundred  millions 
more,  by  bank  fkilures,  might  be 
forced  on  the  market?  Thus  the 
Government  might  not  only  use  up 
its.  ready  mon^,  bat  cripple  its 
credit,  when  most  wanted. for  public 
defence.  Perhaps  ten  years  hence, 
when  the  extension  of  the  National 
Bank  act  is  discussed,  this  will  be 
duly  considered  and  remedied. 

In  connection  with  the  sul)j(H  t  of 
reserve,  it  may  be  well  to  consider 
the  limitation  now  prescribed  by  law 
as  to  the  kind  of  notes  which  nnist 
constitute  the  reserve.  It  dccbres 
that  only  United  States  notes  shall 
be  counted  in  the  reserve.  Now  this 
is  always  troublesome,  and  at  times 
vexatious.  If  banks  were  allowed  to 
count  national  bank  notes,  or  United 
States  notes,  or  both,  in  their  re- 
serve, the  banks  would  be  just  as 
strong  and  the  public  quite  as  safe. 

The  Bank  Act,  Sec.  32,  provides, 
'*  That  ever}'  association  formed  or 
existing  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  take  and  receive  at 
par,  for  any  debt  or  liability  to  said 
association,  any  and  all  notes  or  bills 
issued  by  any  associutiou  existing 
under  and  by  virtue  of  this  act  " 

Such  an  arrangement  would  abolish 
the  strife  among  banks  to  hoard 
legal  tenders,  in  order  to  pfesen'e 
their  reserves.  It  would  be  calcn-  • 
lated  to  enhance  the  value  of  the 
franchise  of  National  Banks.  It 
wonld  tend  to  prevent,  by  giving 
them  a  wider  use,  the  accumulation 
of  National  Bank  notes,  at  certain 
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Beasons  of  the  year,  when,  1)diig  too 
plent J,  they  are  lent  to  brokers,  on 
raibead  bonds  and  atoc^,  at  rates 
of  interest  so  low  that  it  fosters 
speoalation.  This  becomes  almost  a 
necessfty  with  banks  that  pay  interest 
on  deposits.  Yet  it  is  pernicions  in 
the  extreme,  and  a  fmitful  source  of 
unavailable  loans.  City  banks  would 
surely  experience  much  relief  if 
authorized  by  law  to  reckon  in  their 
reserves,  notes  of  national  banks, 
as  well  as  legal  tender  notes.  Then, 
as  a  matt^  of  course,  the  balances 
woold  be  settled  at  the  clearing- 
hoDse  in  dther  or  both  kinds. 

It  hardfy  seems  possible  that  there 
can  be  any  reasonable  objection  to 
this  slight  concession.  The  bank 
notes  are  as  safe  as  United  States 
notes;  and  as  both  are  secared  by 
every  dollar  of  propert}'  in  the 
country,  M-hy  shouhl  tiicre  be  a 
distinction?  Indeed  the  law,  as 
we  have  seen,  by  express  provi- 
sion, contemplates  no  discrimination 
against  National  Bank  notes,  but 
requires  tiiat  they  be  received  by 
banks  for  any  debt  at  par. 

The  clearing-houses  of  St.  Lodis 
and  Chciago  liave  already  adopted 
this  enlightened  view,  so  fkr  as  set- 
tlement of  balances  is  concerned,  — 
pa}*ing  and  receiving  either  United 
States  or  National  Bank  notes,  or 
both. 

Specie  PAmBMTS. 

Specie  pa^'ments  is  a  theme  dis- 
cussed every  day  in  the  week.  In  a 
matter-of-course  sort  of  way,  it 
dogmatically  announced,  We  must 
resume  specie  payments  I"  Some 
people,  from  liabit  perhaps,  seem  to 
have  a  sort  of  hankering  Ibr  a  little 
bright  gold  dollar,  or  a  big  shining 
lialf  one!  They  talk  as  if  there 
were  saintly  virtue  in  the  precioos 
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metal,  and  the  basest  depravity  in 
the  greenback  —  though  guaranteed 
by  all  the  wealth  of  the  nation  and 
honor  of  the  people.   Such  men  do 

not  see  that  their  wishes,  carried  oat, 
would  surely  produce  financial  chaos. 
For  the  history  of  our  own  countrj* 
teaches  us  that  all  tlic  monetary 
troubles,  panics,  prostration  of  com- 
mercial credits,  and  destruction  of 
trade,  are  fairly  chargeable  to  specie ! 
Specie  and  convertible  bank-notes 
are  the  elements  of  danger!  The 
last  tiling  to  be  desired  is  a  reson^h 
tion  of  specie  payments,  on  the  old, 
exploded  **Eurojpean  phm."  This 
nation  can  stand  anything  but  that,— 
fire,  liunine,  or  sword, —  and  Ibrtii- 
nately  the  good  sense  of  the  mass  of 
our  people  is  likely  to  save  us  from 
the  disastrous  experiment.  Indeed, 
it  would  be  extremelv  dillicult  to  cret 
up  a  general  panic  among  oiir  mer- 
chants and  traders,  such  as  we  liave 
former!}-  had,  when  there  is  none  of 
the  old  .stuff  to  make  one  out  of.  True, 
you  may  have  wild  raids  on  stocks ; 
the  bulls  and  bean  may  devour  each 
other,  destroy  fiwcy  stocks,  and  Inei- 
dentdly  reduce  the  price  of  even 
sound-investment  ones. .  Tfc^  may 
create,  as  they  recently  have,  an  ex- 
citement which,  under  a  specie-i^aj-  • 
ing  regime,  would  have  caused  all  the 
banks  to  suspend.  But  not  so  under 
the  present  s^'stem,  for  ever}'  one 
would  know  he  could  not  rush  upon 
the  banks  for  specie,  and  under  any 
conceivable  circumstances  he  wuiikl 
be  sure  to  get  paper  with  which  he 
could  legally  pay  his  debts.  The  in- 
cipient panie  therefore  stops  short  of . 
a  great  commercial  disaster,  and  is 
comparatively  harmless. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  nn^er  the 
present  or  any  conceivable  scheme, 
men  cannot  betray  trusts ;  mismaai^ 
banks  and  savings  banks ;  ocoasioii 
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ally,  too,  get  up  big  frights  by  an 
over  extent  of  credits.  Bat  wbat  ie 
contended  for  is  this :  that  no  general 
prostration  of  mercantile  credits, 
such  as  we  had  in  1887  and  1857,  has 
taken  place  within  the  last  ten  years ; 
moreTer,  that  it  is  nowise  probable, 
scarcely  possible,  that  such  fHght- 
Ail  panics  should  occur  in  non-specie* 
paring  times.  And  this  is  a  boon 
not  liglitl}'  to  be  regarded. 

Formerly,  the  export  of  a  few  mil- 
lions of  coin  more  than  had  been 
exjjccted  alarmed  the  banks,  fright- 
ene<l  the  merchants,  and  brought  on 
a  general  crisis  in  the  aflairsof  men. 
A  f<r*w  nionllis  elapsed,  and  ever}'  one 
saw  the  alarm  was  unnecessary,  and 
oonid  never  have  come  upon  the 
people  bat  from  a  nervoas  dread  that 
certain  or  -  ancertain  appreliended 
disasters  might  lead  to  a  sospension 
of  qiede  payments  Then,  when  the 
mischief  was  done  and  the  losses 
incurred,  all  saw  that  fear  of  the  loss 
of  specie  had  been  a  bugbear. 

It  ought  to  be  remembered^  too, 
that  then  no  such  financial  power 
existed  in  Wall  jStreet  as  shows  it- 
self in  these  days  Who  can  doubt 
that  if  the  banks  were  nominally 
paying  specie  now  for  deposits  and 
circulation  (aiul  it  was  only  nomi- 
nally they  ever  paid),  that  ''the 
powers  that  be"  in  Wall  Street 
woold  break  them  as  often  as  they 
pleased?  There  is  no  doabt  a 
larger  aoeomnlation  of  ready  capital 
now  in  New  York  city  ootside  of 
the  Banks  than  inside ;  and  it  is  so 
at  all  times  when  business  is  active. 
Thi^  capital,  to  a  large  extent,  is 
used  to  manipulate  prices;  to  buy 
gold,  currency,  or  stocks,  for  a 
coi  ner,"  — as  it  is  termed,  —  and  dis- 
rcgardful  of  legitimate  lui-^iness  and 
the  best  interests  of  socii-ty.  This 
capital  wiU  couliuue  to  be  so  used, 


when  occasion  offers,  or  opportunity 
can  be  seized,  to  create  an  artificial 
demand  for  money.  Tills  done,  one 
or  two  days'  interest,  or  shares  at 
exorbitant  rates,  will  compensate  the 
lender  for  keeping  liis  money,  per- 
hsps  thirty  days,  without  having 
nsed  it. 

England's  Exa.mple. 

England  is  often  quoted  to  show 
how  easil}'  we  too  could  come  to  a 
specie  basis,  by  following  licr  ex- 
ample. Such  people  are  carcftil  not 
to  refer  to  tlie  history  of  Enghmd, 
when  they  speak  in  laa<lalory  terms 
of  her,  and  disparagingly  of  their  own 
country.  The  Bank  of  England  sus- 
pended qteoie  payments  in  Feibroary, 
1797,  and  did  not  resume  till  May, 
1821 1  More  than  twenfy-fonr  years 
of  sospension ;  wliereas,  this  coantry 
has  had  a  breathing-spc^  of  scarcely 
half  as  long  I  Thanks  to  the  wisdom 
and  statesmanship  of  such  men  as  Pitt 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  unwise 
attempts  at  premature  resumption 
were  defeated  in  Parliament  when- 
ever attempted,  as  was  several  times 
the  case. 

By  a  suspension  of  twenty-odd 
years  that  country  had  a  cliance  to 
recover,  after  the  long  and  exhaust- 
ing Continental  wars,  in  which,  as 
England  liad  bat  fow  men  to  spare, 
she  oontribated  largely  in  bullion. 
The  government  Imew  that  England's 
true  policy  was,  to  make  gold  so 
dear  that  other  nations  dealing  with 
her  wonld  take  her  manofoctnres, 
the  products  of  her  skilled  labor,  and 
thus  enable  her  to  become  the  credi- 
tor instead  of  the  debtor  nation  of 
the  world.  All  this,  and  much  more, 
without  the  use  of  gold  or  currency, 
or  of  even  convertible  paper  !  And, 
without  special  act  of  Parliament, 
the  notes  of  tlie  bank,  by  common 
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ooDBent,  veie  reoeived  bj  the  gOT- 
emment  and  people  as  legal  tender 
for  all  indebtedness. 

This  paper-money  period  in  Eng- 
land's history  may  be  regarded  as 
more  prosperous  than  an}'  other  of 
equal  duration.    Although  a  serious 

I  panic  was  embraced  in  that  period, 
which  originated  in  the  reckless  mis- 
oondact  of  joint-stock  banks,  still 

*  capital  was  acoomnlated  and  skilled 
labor  acquired  as  never  before.  And 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this 
growth  and  prosperity  were  acoom- 
piished  with  paper  oorrenqy  as  a 
medium,  whifih  other  nations  oonld 
neither  contract  nor  expand.  The 
e2cample  of  England,  then,  and  the 
success  attending  her  prolonged  sus- 
pension of  specie  payments,  should 
teach  and  encourage  us  to  persevere 
in  the  same  wise  tiuaucial  policy. 

OUB  CUBRKNCT. 

Onr  currency  is  for  ourselves.  And 
it  lias  been  truly  said,  *'Itt  paper 
money  we  have  the  cheapest  eurraaoy 
substituted  for  the  deaxest.''  Euro- 
peans need  not  touch  it.  It  is  matter 
of  congratulation,  and  an  element  of 
safet}-,  too,  that  it  is  beyond  any 
disturbing  foreign  influence.  It  is 
our  country's  life-blooil,  designed 
to  circulate  from  centre  to  circum- 
ference. Nor  is  the  volume  of  cur- 
rency excessive,  but  rather  too  small 
than  too  large.  It  has  to  supply  the 
wants  of  a  country  three  thousand 
miles  in  extent,  containing  a  populi^ 
tion  of  over  forty  millions,  actively 
engaged  in  business.  It  is  proper, 
too,  to  consider,  that  out  oi  the 
amount  of  existing  United  States 
and  national  bank  notes,  —  in  the 
aggregate  six  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lions, —  there  should  be  deducted 
about  one  hundred  and  My  millions 


looked  np  as  bank  reserves.  Leav- 
ing, say,  of  both  kinds,  in  circulation* 

$500,000,000. 
Now  the  State  bank-note 
circulation  before  the 
war  may  be  set  down 
at  $260,000,000 
Add  specie, 
at  least,  80,000,000 

 $340,000,000 

Present  excess  over  old 

circulation,  $160,000,000 


Some  of  the  causes  of  an  increased 
demand  for  currency,  within  the  last 
twelve  years,  may  be  thus  stated  :  — 

Opening  of  the  railway  to  the  Pa 
cific  Ocean. 

Foreign  and  domestic  emigration 
West. 

Uoardiug  of  currency  and  its  ordi- 
nary use  in  Southern  States. 

Enhanced  price  of  nearly  eveiy 
commoditj^  in  market. 

Can  any  one  doubt  that  the  fore- 
going statement,  though  showing  a 
nominal  increase  in  •  currenoj  of 
$160,000,000,  exhibits,  also,  an  ac- 
tual, comparative  decrease  in  the 
volume,  when  considered  in  relation 
to  the  enlarged  business  and  growth 
of  poi)ulation?  This  is  seen,  also, 
after  every  etfort,  in  the  short  crop 
of  currency  to  move  a  long  crop  of 
wheat  this  autumn. 

Notwithstanding  this  deficiency  in 
the  volume  of  our  currency,  —  so 
easily  demonstrated,^  sensible,  hon- 
est men  still  talk,  in  a  loose  way, 
of  the  need  of  returning  to  specie 
payments,  and  lessening  our  paper 
money,  as  if  that  would  not  inevit- 
ably enlarge  and  aggravate  eveiy 
financial  evil 

The  simple  truth  is,  the  whole  treas- 
ury reserve  of  forty-four  millions  dol^ 
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lars  (btilance  of  the  old  400,000,000) 
legal  tenders,  ought  to  be  paid  out, 
and  kept  out,  by  the  secretary  of  the 
tra«8tiiy,  in  order  to  festore  Mt  least 
to  that  extent  the  eqnilibrinm  of  oar 
national  coirenc^.  We  mntt  protect 
0vr  won  pnrohaaing  and  selUng  me- 
diam,  and  see  that  we  have  enough 
for  home  use. 

As  for  "  balance  of  trade,"  —  any 
indebtedness  to  Europe, —^Aa/  can 
bo  i)ai(l  either  in  gold,  one  of  the 
products  of  our  hind,  or  in  wheat, 
pork,  butter,  petroleum,  naval  stores, 
tobacco,  or  cotton.  Those  are  all 
now  commodities  with  us  which  can 
readily  be  equated  in  any  European 
market. 

If,  however,  none  of  the  Ibregoing 
artides  hq[ypen  to  salt  onr  fbreign 
coatomer,  it  is  not  at  all  inqf>robable 
that  a  yeiy  few  years  will  suffice  to 
add  iron,  perhaps  coal,  to  the  list  of 
exchangeable  prodnots.  The  "  Lon- 
don Times,"  on  a  recent  editorial  on 
their  iron  trade  with  this  country, 
draws  a  gloomy  picture  of  p]ngland's 
future  in  this  particular ;  and  even 
now,  at  this  writing,  report  reaches 
us  of  the  sale  of  one  hundred  tons  of 
American  iron  in  Liverpool. 

May  we  not  expect,  then,  with  per* 
'  eistent  efibrt,  anstained  by  a  oonsi*- 
tent  proteotiTe  taritf,  to  supply  the 
worid  fhun  onr  Iron  mountains  "  and 
unlimited  ooaL>field8,  with  iron  and 
steel,  even  as  we  now  do  with  cotton  ? 
This  may  seem  like  boasting.  Wait 
a  little  while  —  it  may  prove  to  be 
prophecy  ;  yet  a  little  longer,  and  it 
ma}'  become  history. 

It  must  be  observed,  too,  that  the 
increase  in  our  population,  foreign 
and  domestic,  and  rapid  growth  in 
business  throughout  the  entire  coun- 
try, has  worked  a  steady,  practical, 
comjtaraHve  reduction  in  currency, 
per  capita^  inasmuch  as  the  yolome 


of  circulating  notes  lins  remained  the 
same,  with  the  exception  ol  a  reduc- 
tion by  the  withdrawal  of  forty-four 
millions,  in  a  flitlle  attempt  to  pre- 
pare tbr  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments. 

It  is  a  fortunate  drcnmstance,  per* 
haps,  that  the  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury keeps  the  control  of  this  fund  ; 
so  that  in  an  emergency  sufliciently 
pressing,  he  can  come  to  the  relief 
of  the  public,  and  head  off'  reckless 
speculators.  May  not  these  legal 
tenders  be  used,  most  beneficently, 
as  the  Bank  of  England,  without  ex- 
press law,  uses  her  extra  notes,  to 
preuent  panics  f 

Ikgbrasb  or  CinmsMor. 

"nils  leads  us  to  Qonsider  whether 
some  Ume^if  provision  ought  not  to 
be  made  by  Congress  to  secure  the 
full  benefits  of  onr  present  system 
for  future  years.  Not  by  a  diminu- 
tion of  its  volume,  —  for  we  are  get- 
ting to  the  specie  point  quite  fast 
enough,  —  V)ut,  on  the  contrary,  by 
a  gradual  inrrea.se  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing wants  of  the  country.  A  careful 
statistical  investigation  ought  to  be 
made,  to  determine  what  would  be 
an  adequate  annual  addition.  It  may 
be  that  ten  per  cent  added  every  five 
years  (equal  to  two  per  cent  annual- 
ly) might  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
increased  demand  from  population 
and  business.  Let  us,  by  all  means 
in  our  power,  sustain  a  currency  that 
will  not,  like  specie,  convulse  trade 
and  all  the  productive  industries  at 
every  turn  of  the  metallic  screws  ! 

It  is  quite  remarkable  that  during 
the  recent  stock  raid,  or  brokers' 
panic,  in  New  York,  a  prominent 
bank  bulUonist  oonfessed  that  the 
whole  trouble  arose  from  the  fhet 
that  we  have  not  legal  tenders 
enough  to  do  the  business  of  the 
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city  !  Experience  and  a  wholesonio 
pressure  had  served  to  enlighten  one 
who  seemed  wedded  to  a  theory. 
He  Btradk  the  k^-note,  however,  of 
tbe  whole  derangement  of  flnancial 
affairs.  The  volnxne  of  corrency 
needs  to  be  increased,  and  what  we 
hare,  better  adjusted ,  so  as  to  make 
it  more  available  in  autumn.  At 
present,  our  wealth  in  currency  is 
not  equal  to  our  wealth  in  wheat. 
The  largest  cereal  product  ever 
known  has  called  for  and  taken  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  currencv* 
more  than  the  banks  could  well  spare 
on  so  short  notice.  The  banks  in 
New  York,  siuce  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust, have  sent  out,  principally  to 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  ten  to  fif- 
teen millions  of  currency.  This 
drained  the  dty,  and  made  it  imper- 
ative on  the  clearing-house  to  issue 
certificates  to  facilitate  the  banks  in 
their  clearings.  That  done,  the  panic 
collapsed.  In  the  end,  the  operation 
will  of  course  enrich  the  cit}'  and  the 
conntrv.  For  the  crop  is  not  onl}' 
large  beyond  precedent,  but  the  for- 
eign demand  is  strong  for  all  we  can 
spare,  at  remunerative  prices.  This 
stimulates  the  call  fbr  currency,  and 
the  desire  to  get  grain  to  the  sea- 
board; consequently  it  has,  tempo- 
rarily at  least,  created  a  cumncy 
famine^  and  yet  without  any  pres- 
sure or  scarcity  of  money  among 

morrhaiits. 

The  cotton  crop,  which  comes  next, 
is  larger  than  ever  before  —  nearly  or 
quite  four  million  of  bales.  At  least 
half  of  that  will  go  to  Kuropo,  and 
the  call  from  that  quarter  will  soon 
be  in  order. 

It  is  our  substantial  wealUi,  then, 
that  makes  us  currency-poor  I  The 
country  is  richer  to-day  than  it  ever 
was  before.  It  will  be  richer  to-mor- 
row than  it  is  to-day. 


The  convenience  and  advant.nge 
of  this  paper  currency  can  be  sc^n, 
if  we  look  for  a  moment  at  the 
dilemma  we  should  be  in,  were  tpe^ 
—heavy-footed,  cumbrous,  expensive 
apede  —  to  be  called  on  to  do  this 
immense  work  of  purohase,  exbhange, 
and  transportation.  As  reasonably 
expect  the  exploded  telegraph  bal- 
loon to  do  the  work  of  the  magnetic 
tele<:n"''^pli  •  We  have  left  the  '*  iron 
age"  behind,  and  substituted  the 
iron  rail  I 

«<£LA8no  End." 

An  important  problem  connected 
with  the  circulation  is  yet  to  be 
solved.  Spede  cannot  supply  the 
want,  nor  assorting  houses  or  dear- 
ing-houses  remedy  the  evil.  It  applies 
equall}*'  to  legal  tenders  and  to  bank- 
notes, because  the  entire  circulating 
medium  throughout  the  land  suffers 
from  the  same  cause. 

At  certain  periods  of  the  year 
there  is  an  increased  demand  for  cur- 
renc}'.  About  the  middle  of  August, 
of  late  years,  the  West  first  calls  for 
aid  to  move  their  cereals  and  pork  to 
the  seaboard.  Later  in  the  season, 
the  Southwest  and  the  South  ask  for 
help  to  get  tlieir  tobacco  and  cotton 
to  markets,  at  home  and  abroad; 

All  the  Atlantio  dties  are  called 
on,  and  espedally  is  New  Toik  dty, 
to  remit  hundreds  of  thousands  in 
currency,  daily,  to  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee, St.  Louis,  and  Cincinnati. 
So  regular  and  uniform  has  this  be- 
come, that  it  is  looked  upon  as  the 
normal  condition  of  things,  when 
trade  is  active  and  health}'.  No  one 
need  dread  it,  then,  for  it  indi- 
cates gooil  markets  and  good  prices. 
Money,  however,  beocmies  aetive, 
scarce,  and  high  under  these  fnfin- 
ences ;  while  at  other  seasons  of  the 
year— Ibr  three  monUia,  from  the 
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middle  of  Mav  to  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust—  money  i>i  clieap  and  currency 
8uper-ril)undant ;  speculation  beconu'S 
rife,  with  a  deartli  of  legitimate  busi- 
ness ;  and  disastrous  investments 
spring  out  of  cheap  money,  easily 
obtained. 

This  rotation  in  the  circnlation  is 
both  regular  and  salutary.  The  bills 
go  West  and  South,  perform  their 
wonted  work  in  purchase  and  sale, 
then  wend  their  way  East  again,  to 
liquidate?  purchases  made  by  those  Oif  - 
the  West  and  the  South. 

The  orbit  is  deflnite  ;  but  the  rate 
of  movement  is  dependent,  not  only 
on  railroads  and  expresses,  but  also 
on  the  linancial  abilit}-  of  the  West 
and  tlie  South  to  keep  in  their  own 
hands  mure  or  less  of  their  yearly 
product,  in  greenbacks,  for  manufac- 
tures or  general  uses  at  home.  Here 
one  is  tempted  to  ask,  What  possible 
benefit  would  arise  to  any  one«  if 
these  notes  were  seised  when  they 
reached  New  York,  assorted  and  sent 
home  for  so^ailled  redemption  in 
greenbacks  or  coin?  This  idea 
assumes*  an  excess  in  quantity,  and 
inTolves  a  oseless  and  expensive 
journey. 

Now,  the  lO'int  growing  out  of  this 
fixed  system  lies  in  this :  that  for 
three  months,  in  spring  and  summer, 
currency  in  New  York  cit^'  is  in  ex- 
cess of  the  demands  of  a' sluggish, 
depressetl  market. 

Five  3'ears  and  more  ago,  a 
remedy  was  suggested  to  one  of  the 
New  York  senators,  which,  had  it 
been  adopted,  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe,  would  have  proved  an 
eflSBCtive  cure  for  the  evil.  The  plan 
was  simply  this :  Congress  to  author- 
ize the  creation  of  a  commission,  in 
New  York  city,  to  consist  of  three 
persons,  —  say  the  United  States  as- 
sistant treasurer,  a  merchant,  and  a 


banker.  Tiiis  commission  to  have 
power  to  issue  a  United  States  con- 
vertible bond,  bearing  four  per  cent 
interest,  in  currency,  and  to  receive 
in  payment  therefor  either  United 
States  notes  or  National  Bank  notes. 
Said  bonds  to  be  reoonvertible  into 
such  currency,  at  the  option  of  the 
holder,  and  paid  with  accrued  inter- 
est. To  be  again  issued,  whenever 
the  said  bonds  were  called  for,  on 
the  same  terms,  and  again  redeemed 
in  like  manner*  ^ 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that 
this  would  create  what  in  semi-slang 
phrase  has  been  called,  "An  elastic 
end  to  the  currency'."  For  the  elfect 
would  be,  practically,  kcej)  the  gen- 
eral market  price  of  moneij  at  a  pi.int 
above  four  per  cent.  The  United 
States  bonds  being  the  best  attaina- 
ble sccurit}',  would  prevent  the  rate 
from  going  below  that. 

As  soon,  then,  as  the  demand  set 
in  for  currency  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fhll  trade;  the  bonds  would  go  in 
and  the  currency  come  out,  and  the 
volume  thus  be  swollen  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  public  without  diminith' 
ing  the  reaoareeaof  the  banks;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  adding  just  so  much  to 
carry  on  the  enlarged  business  of  the 
country  without  leaving  the  public  to 
depend  entirely  on  the  moneyed  in- 
stitutions. 

It  may  be  olyected  that  the  United 
States  would  hardly  be  ready  to  pay 
four  per  cent  interest  for  money  they 
did  not  want  and  could  not  use.  But 
the  answer  to  that  is  obvious.  The 
government  is  instituted  for  the  bene> 
fit  of  the  governed,  not  for  the  benefit 
of  the  government.  And  suiely,  if 
the  welfare  and  steady  growth  of  the 
whole  peoi>le  can  be  promoted  by 
the  payment  of  a  low  rate  of  inter- 
est on  twenty  or  thirty  millions  for 
three  months  in  the  year  (remember 
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tliat  the  goyemmeiit  Is  circalatiiig  of  ciinenctf,  what  the**  governor**  is 

over  three  hnndred  mUlions  loiCftoitf  to  the  steam-engine,— a  controlling 

i'nfereflf  the  whole  year),  bO  small  an  balance  power  t    And  may  we  not 

outlay  would  be  more  than  Justified  to  reasonably  hope  that  Congress  would 

secure  so  large  a  return  in  convenience  gladly    perfect    the  governmental 

and  profit  to  all  parts  of  the  oouiitrv,  scheme  of  a  national  currency  by  sujv 

It  would  be  to  the  important  machinery  plying  a  remedy  most  sorely  needed  ? 


THE  ««LABOB  BEFOBl 

Ant  one  who  reads  the  public  jour- 
nals may  see  that  many  of  our  best 
minds  are  busy  in  trying  to  solve 
what  is  called  the  money  question ; 
and  it  is  beginning  to  be  admitted 
that  it  plays  so  important  a  part  in 
sode^  that  the  laws  regulating  it 
very  materially  advance  or  retard 
civilization. 

To  the  laborers  of  the  couiilrv  it 
is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  ;  and 
by  laborers  we  mean  especially  those 
whose  services  are  paid  for  in  wages 
or  salaries.  Until  these  laws  are 
rightly  adjusted,  labor  and  capital 
cannot  share  in  their  due  proporUons. 
The  present  laws  transfer  much  too 
lai^  a  share  to  those  who  wield  the 
capital  of  the  country.  With  but 
few  exceptions,  those  yrho  write  and 
talk  on  this  subject  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  question  would  be  solved  by 

resumption,"  and  that  it  is  for  tlie 
interest  of  the  people  at  large  that 
wc  should  resume  specie  payments. 
W"c  propose  to  question  wliether  re- 
sumption is  desirable,  and  to  give 
some  reasons  why  wo  think  it  not 
only  undesirable,  but  why  a  repeal 
of  the  law  which  makes  gold  a  legal 
tender  is  more  likely  to  lead  to  good 
results  to  the  whole  people. 

Money,  practically,  is  the  material 
or  medium  used  in  exchange  for  any- 
thing we  wish  to  buy  or  sell.  A 

legal  tender  "  is  what^a  cfeditor  is 
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compelled  by  law  to  take,  and  what 
in  turn  he  c^compel  others  to  receive 
when  he  is  a  debtor.  If  this  legal 
tender  is  also  a  currency,  it  adds 
iheility  to  trade.  Currency  and 
money  are  not  necessarily  the  same. 
Currency  includes  money,  but  money 
does  not  include  currency.  Cur- 
rency is  also  material  used  in  buying 
and  selling.  We  have  several  kinds, 
varying  in  value.  The  greenbacks  ** 
and  the  national  bank  notes  we 
may  consider  as  government  cur- 
rency. Although  the  national  bank 
not^  form  a  large  part  of  our  cur- 
rency, and  have  had  given  to  them 
by  the  government  a  power  that 
makes  them  in  almost  all  our  trans- 
actions equal  to  the  greenbacks,  they 
are  inferior  to  the  greenbacks,  be- 
cause not  a  legal  tender.  Parties 
selling  may  refuse  them  if  they 
choose.  Bank-checks,  domestic  bills 
of  exchange,  notes  of  hand,  and 
other  promises  to  pay  are  also  a 
part  of  our  currency.  They  cannot 
be  called  money.  These  are  sui)- 
posed  to  amount  to  quite  ninety-five 
per  cent  of  the  whole.  If  this  estimate 
is  correct,  then  the  government  cur- 
rency "  does  not  exceed  five  per  cent 
of  the  amount  demanded  by  the  trade 
of  tiie  cmmtiy.  The  currency  fiir- 
nished  by  the  government  may  be 
even  less  than  five  per  cent.  As  a 
legal-tender  currency  is  superior  to 
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any  other,  and  is  one  that  the  laborer 
may  take  with  safety  and  hold  with 
confidence  until  he  is  ready  to  use  it, 
it  would  be  best  to  iiMSfeaae  this  and 
decrease  the  inferior.  The  Tolmne 
of  the  cnrren^  wonld  remain  the 
I  same,  but  ire  should  have  leas  4>f  the 
inferior  and  more  of  the  soperior 
cnrrencj.  Those  who  are  frighten- 
ing the  people  with  the  word  "  infla- 
tion" could  not  object  to  this,  because 
their  objection  is  to  an  increase  of 
the  volume  of  the  carrcncy,  and  not 
a  change  in  the  quality. 

The  gieeuback  is  our  only  true 
niouc}',  because  it  is  a  legal  tender 
aud  a  currency  too, —  national  bank 
notes,  as  we  have  stated,  not  being 
a  legal  tender,  whilst  gold  ooIDi 
although  a  legal  tender,  has  ceased 
to  be  a  part  of  the  currency,  and  is 
to-day  as  mudi  a  commodity  as  irmi, 
coal,  wheat,  pork.  Why  not  strip 
gold  of  the  artificial  valae  given  to 
it  by  law,  and  place  it  on  the  same 
footing  as  our  other  productions? 
Its  real  value  or  usefulness  would 
not  l)e  diminished.  Tlie  notion  is 
I)revnlent  that  money  must  be  made 
of  some  material  that  lias  an  intrinsic 
value,  in  which  what  is  called  wealth 
is  a  large  ingredient,  such  as  gold ; 
and  that  gold  or  silver  money  is  the 
only  true  money.  If  money  practi- 
cally is  rather  the  representative  of 
wealth  than  wealth  itself,  as  we  be- 
lieve, then  this  notion  is  erroneous. 
Aloney  is  the  material  by  means  of 
which  we  exchange  wealth.  True 
mone}'  is  not  wealth  any  more  than 
the  deed  for  a  farm  is  the  farm  itself; 
and  there  is  no  more  use  in  having? 
our  money  made  of  gold  than  in 
having  our  deeds  drawn  upon  sheets 
of  gold.  Another  current  and  erro- 
neous idea  is,  that  if  we  have  paper 
money,  it  must  have  a  gold  basis. 
.This  is  not  only  unneoeasaiy,  but 


impossible.  We  now  have  a  govern- 
ment currency  of  about  800  millions, 
all  paper.  Suppose  we  could  put 
into  circulation  200  millions  of  gold 
coin, —-and  this  is  the  maximum 
we  are  able  to  issue,  —  and  suppose 
this  would  enable  us  to  withdraw  an 
equal  amount  of  paper,  and  to  keep 
temporarily  (and  it  could  only  be 
temporarily)  the  remaining  portion 
of  paper  on  a  par  with  gold,  we 
should  still  have  400  millions  with- 
out a  gold  basis.  We  should  then 
have  resumed  "  ;  but  as  half  of  our 
currency  would  have  no  specie  basis, 
how  long  should  we  continue  re- 
sumption? With  the  power  of  the 
gold  gamblers  on  one  side  and  our 
immense  foreign  debt  on  the  other, 
not  a  month ;  and  if  these  interests 
can  ever  dec<^  us  into  resumption, 
until  we  have  a  gold  dollar  in  hand 
tar  every  note  out,  we  shall  have  a 
continuation  of  d&ya  lhat  will  make 
**  Black  Friday  "  seem  like  sunshine. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  have  a 
'^gold  basis,"  unless  we  iiK  ii'ase  our 
coin  or  decrease  our  volume  ol"  cur- 
rency. The  "  gold  basis "  idea  is 
only  a  theory,  —  has  never  been  any- 
thing else,  — is  delusive  aud  injurious 
in  the  extreme,  and  particularly  so 
to  those  who  live  upon  wages,  as 
they  are  of  all  the  people  those  who 
have  lost  most  when  a  suspension  of 
specie  payments  has  taken  place. 
It  is  not  likely  that  we  can  increase 
our  gold  coin  above  200  millions, 
because  the  increased  production  of 
gold  is  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  increased  demand  for  it  in 
arts  an<l  manufactures.  Nor  can 
we  reduce  the  present  volume  of  the 
currency  issuetl  by  the  government 
to  a  point  to  admit  of  a  gold  basis, 
as  it  would  be  reducing  it  from  800 
to  400  millions,  because  this  would 
produce  a  crisis  that  would  blight 
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and  destroy  the  enterprise  of  the 
land.  We  must  give  up  the  idea 
of  having  a  gold  bubis  to  our  raono}'. 
It  is  a  monarchical  and  not  a  repub- 
lican idea ;  It  is  an  idea  fostered  by 
capital,  and  most  be  repadiated  by 
labor.  It  is  not  only  oat  of  the 
question,  bat,  happil)',  undesurable, 
Tlie  sooner  we  divest  oarselves  of 
the  idea  that  money  mnst  be  made 
of  gold,  or  of  any  other  material 
known  as  wealth,  the  better.  A  few 
years  since  it  was  supposed  that 
personal  slavery  was  the  corner-stone 
of  our  republic ;  remove  it,  and  the 
e<^lilice  would  fall,  —  and  laws  were 
made  by  those  in  power  that  threw 
our  civilization  in  the  direction  of 
that  expensive  and  tyrannous  idea. 

Our  present  legislation  on  the 
money  question  is  as  fuse  and  de- 
stractive  to  the  laborer  of  to-day,  as 
former  legislation  was  to  the  slave 
and  the  nation.  The  old  laws  con- 
trolled the  man,  tiie  present  ones 
control  the  results  of  hia  labor.  It 
is  evident  that  the  people  at  large 
are  gradually  and  steadily  becoming 
satisfied  with  paper  money,  and  are 
findinj.^  tliat  paper  money,  backed  by 
the  government,  is  suited  to  all  the 
uses  th(*  trade  of  the  countrv  can  put 
gold  money,  at  least  in  our  home 
transactions.  Still  man}' people  cling 
to  the  idea  that  paper  money  must 
be  redeemed  by  gold  money.  We 
cannot  see  why  it  should.  Why 
change  paper  money  into  gold  money, 
and  then  gold  money  into  the  things 
we  bay  ?  Why  not  change  the  paper 
money  itself  i  nto  these  things  ?  Gold 
monc}'  is  mainly  good  to  exchange 
wealth.  G  reenbacks  will  do  the  work 
as  well.  The  stamp  of  the  govern- 
ment gives  to  paper  money  the  power 
of  gold  money. 

Tho*;e  who  see  with  satisfaction 
that  circumstances  are  pushing  us 


into  a  trufr  and  more  philosophic 
money  system,  first  by  forcing  us  to 
ado[)t  the  greenback  as  a  curroncr, 
so  useful  in  times  of  war  and  htill 
more  in  times  of  peace ;  next,  bj 
making  them,  in  obedience  to  tiie 
demands  of  a  wise  poblxc  opinion,  • 
legal  tender,  leading  as  inevitably  to 
a  repeal  of  the  law  tliat  makes  gold 
a  legal  tender,  are  still  anxious  as  to 
how  this  legal-tender  currency  shsE 
be  redeemed.  There  is  nothing  more 
simple.  We  are  redeeming  it  every 
dav  in  everv  transaction  we  make, 
and  thus  uncon^ciousl}-  solving  that 
part  of  the  great  prol)lera.  The  man 
who  transfers  a  pair  of  b<X)t^  for  a 
greenback,  redeems  that  greeii^nck, 
and  with  a  certainty  that  it  will  be 
redeemed  of  him  by  the  man  to  whom 
he  owes  wages  or  of  whom  he  bojs 
leather,  and  so  on  in  eveiy  transso* 
tion  made  in  the  coantry.  And  this 
is  the  only  redemption,  with  one 
exception,  of  which  we  shaQ  spesk 
hereafter,  to  which  trade  and  labor 
for  their  lives'  sake  can  give  consent. 
Redemption,  in  the  sense  of  substi- 
tution for  gold  coin,  would  be  foolish 
and  expensive,  whilst  redemi)tion,  in 
the  sense  of  withdrawal  or  coiU ruc- 
tion, would  be  tiuieidal,  —  but  in  the 
sense  of  a  constant  exehange  for  our 
productions  and  our  labor,  is  pros- 
perity and  life  to  the  best  interests 
of  our  country. 

In  talking  with  some  of  oar  most 
enlightened  business  men,— >men  wbo^ 
although  they  wield  capital,  are  on- 
selflsh  and  wide  in  their  views  on 
this  question,  ~  men  to  whom  we 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  looking  as 
authority,  — we  find  tliey  fear  that  in 
an  exclusive  paper  money  we  might 
get  into  diflieiilty  because  of  our  ex- 
changes with  other  countries.  AVo 
claim  that  a  rei)eal  of  the  law  which 
makes  gold  a  legal  tender,  and  the 
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enacting  of  a  law  by  the  p:oncral 
p;»voriimcnt,  which  shall  make  a 
paper  currency  the  only  legal  tender, 
would  not.  all  otlier  things  being 
equal,  in  any  way  affect  our  nio<le  of 
paying  our  foreign  debts,  but  would 
be  a  breakwater  to  save  ns  ftom  the 
'  efliBcta  of  money  crisee  in  other* 
•  ooantriQi.  We  ooold  settle  oar  in- 
debtedness as  we  do  now,  in  pork, 
wheat,  cotton,  diver,  gold  coin,  gold 
^  bars,  petrolonm,  and  othier  prodacts, 
or  postpone  onr  debts  as  we  do  now, 
damaging  as  it  is  to  the  future,  by 
handing  over  evidences  of  debt,  such 
as  government  bonds,  and  State  and 
railroad  securities.  As  other  coun- 
tries demand  payment,  and  will  take 
nothing  but  gold,  we  need  not  send 
them  gold  coin, — gold  in  bars  will  do 
as  well.  Our  production  of  gold  will 
be  none  the  less  when  we  have  ceased 
to  coin  it  and  call  it  mon^.  We  can 
spare  as  mnch,  more  than  now, 
when  we  have  to  hoard  some  serenly 
millions  at  an  annual  expense  of  foor 
or  flTe  millions,  simply  as  a  prop  to 
onr  present  false  money  system. 

Should  we  send  them  gold  coin, 
the\-  would  do  as  they  do  now, — 
melt  it  and  reduce  it  to  a  commodity 
before  they  would  give  us  credit  for 
it.  Then  why  not  send  it  in  bars, 
and  save  the  coinage?  Europe  never 
takes  our  gold,  whether  in  bars  or 
coin,  as  money.  There  is,  ther^re, 
no  necessity  of  our  going  to  the  ex- 
pense of  coinage,  that  is,  of  convert- 
ing it  from  a  commodity  into  money. 
If  our  stock  of  gold  is  exhausted,  by 
a  reduction  In  the  price  of  cotton, 
or  any  other  pf  tlie  various  com- 
modities we  export,  the  demand  for 
gold  will  cease.  Put  cotton  at  a 
price  lower  than  it  will  sell  for  in 
Liveqiool,  and  you  cannot  get  En- 
rope  to  take  our  gold.  Our  foreign 
accounts  are  mostly  equalized  by 


drafts  or  bills  of  exchange  on  Encr- 
land.  If  we  import  more  than  we 
export,  the  premium  on  these  goes 
up ;  if  we  export  more  than  we  im- 
port, the  prenwum  goes  down.  These 
drafts  are  the  currency  between  na- 
tions. You  need  not  pay  gold  money 
here  to  get  this  currency,  a  currency 
which  is  equal  to  European  gold 
money.  To<day  Mr.  A,  of  this  city, 
wanted  to  dcliyer  to  Mr.  B,  in  Lon^ 
don,  two  pounds  English  gold  money. 
He  imA  to  Drexel  &  Co.,  and  for 
eleven  dollars  and  twenty-flve  cents 
in  greenbacks,  or  government  cur- 
rencv,  received  a  draft  on  their  Lon- 
don  house  for  two  pounds,  gold.  The 
question  as  to  whether  gold  coin  was  a 
legal  tender  or  not  did  not  enter  into 
the  transaction.  It  was  the  price  of 
grain,  pork,  cotton,  petroleum,  and 
the  other  products  we  export,  includ- 
ing gold,  that  was  of  importance ; 
and  that  decided  the  price  to  be  paid 
ibr  the  two  pounds.  It  was  the 
prices  of  these  in  the  respective 
markets  of  America  and  Europe  that 
regulated  the  amount  in  greenbacks 
requiretl  of  A.  Enormous  as  is  our 
foreign  debt,  the  money  lenders  of 
the  Old  World  are  glad  to  get  our 
government  "  securities,"  ifnd  to-day 
a  5-20  bond  will  as  sin-ely  and  quickly 
command  the  gold  money  of  the 
London  banker  as  a  pile  of  our 
twenty-dollar  gold  pieces;  and  It 
only  needs  that  the  money-changers 
of  Europe  shall  become  as  famHiar 
with  the  power  of  our  paper  legal 
tenders,  to  ensure  as  rapid  a  con- 
version into  the  money  of  Europe. 
They  will  some  day  be  more  accept- 
able than  "  sterling  bills  "  ;  because, 
whilst  one  is  only  backed  by  the  sup- 
posed wealth  or  credit  of  the  issuer, 
the  other  is  issued  on  wealth  depos- 
ited as  security  and  backed  by  the 
goverumeut.    Our  foreign  creditors 
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will  take  from  our  market  that  which 
is  lower  in  price  than  in  fStdrs,  what- 
ever that  eommoditj  may  be.  The 
laws  of  trade  enforce  this,  and  no 
legislation  can  prevent  it.. 

We  need  at  home  but  one  kind  of 
money,  and  that  a  legal-tender  paper 
money.  Until  this  point  is  fully 
gained,  lahor  will  be  subservient  to 
capital.  There  is  one  purpose  for 
which  we  may  need  our  mint  a  few 
j-ears  more,  and  that  will  be  to  coin 
enougli  gold  to  pay  the  interest 
on  the  United  States  government 
bonds.  To  sustain  our  government 
fiuth  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the 
changes  that  the  times  demand,  we 
must  continue  to  bear  the  costs  of 
coining  some  gold,  until  those  who 
insist  upon  this  form  of  payment 
shall  consent  to  take  the  equivalent 
in  the  new  legal  tender,  which  they 
will  soon  do,  for  as  the  coin  will  not 
then  be  a  legal  tender,  it  must  either 
be  converted  into  bars,  or  sold  for 
the  arts  and  purposes  of  manufac- 
ture and  commerce.  In  monarchical 
countries,  —  countries  not  deriving 
their  power  and  authority  from  the 
people, — there  is  some  excuse  for 
making  money  out  of  a  material 
that  is  oecognized  as  wealth,  and 
that  has  an  intrinsic  value ;  for  where 
the  government  and  the  people  are 
not  one,  the  people  must  have  some 
other  security  for  their  daily  labor 
than  that  which  suit^^  the  pleasure  or 
interest  of  their  rulers.  But  where 
government  is  only  another  term  for 
people,  it  is  foil}-. 

"When  a  people  use  and  are  depen- 
dent in  their  trade  upon  a  legal-tender 
currency-,  created  by  a  government 
of  their  own  choice,  that  currency  is 
a  strengthening,  a  cementing  power 
of  the  government.  Gold  money  is 
objectionable  on  many  accounts.  It 
is  more  effectually  counterfeited  than 


paper  may  be  made  to  be.  It  is 
ezpoisive,  —  wearing  out  rapidly  in 
use.  If  lost  in  transportation,  bebg 
wealth,  it  is  an  actual  and  total  lofs. 
For  a  currency  it  is  insnlBoient — its 
supply  is  too  irregular.  The  mines 
we  depend  upon  to-<lay  may  to-mor- 
row cease  to  yield,  or  some  new 
discovery  in  science  ma}*  more  than 
quadruple  the  quantity.  Law  cannot 
control  its  product,  and  money  should 
be  made  of  sucli  material  as  the  law 
can  control,  because  law  creates  it. 
Besides,  How  can  gold  be  the  meas- 
ure of  all  other  commodities  and 
itself  too?"  In  the  interest  of  labor, 
and  capital  too,  for  capital  is  best 
secured  when  l^bor  has  a  fair  share 
of  the  wealth  produced,  we  ask  for 
but  one  legal  tender,  one  legal4ender 
currency,  and  one  kind  of  money, 
and  these  centred  in  something  simi- 
lar to  the  present  greenback. 

If  si'curity  for  labor  demands  that 
we  shall  have  a  government  legal- 
tender  currency,  it  also  demands  that 
the  profit  arising  from  furnishing  it 
shall  go  into  the  public  treasury,  — 
namely,  enure  to  the  people.  That 
it  has  not  will  ever  remain  a  blot 
upon  the  reputation  of  that  party 
that  has  so  long  consented  to  allow 
a  frivored  few  the  profits  arising  from 
a  currency  guaranteed  by  the  wealth 
of  the  whole  people. 

Money  is  one  of  the  machines, 
some  think  the  most  important,  by 
which  we  produce  our  wealth  :  and  * 
in  the  last  decade  it  has  increased 
more  rapidly  than  in  any  previous 
one  This  is  not  only  because  we 
have  had  more  money,  but  money 
better  suited  to  the 'wants  of  trade. 
We  should  take  one  more  step  —  not 
only  have  money  in  plenty,  but  have 
it  fhmished  by  the  general  govern- 
ment only,  that  the  rate  may  be  low, 
ond  that  the  profit  of  production 
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may  go  to  the  goTernment,  i,  e.  the. 
people.  Then  the  balance  of  trade 

will  turn  in  our  favor,  and  then  the 
peii)lc\iti(«s  of  tariff  and  tree  trade 
will  be  solved,  and  with  them  will 
go  many  attendant  oormptions  and 
expenses. 

Nor  need  we  be  alarmed  at  the 
etfect  an  increase  of  the  volume  of 
the  currenc}-  will  have  upon  prices, 
if  that  increase  is  of  tJie  superior 
kind.  The  prices  of  our  products  are 
not  so  much  controlled  by  the  volume 
of  money  in  the  nation,  as  by  the 
price  of  money.  If  we  should  double 
the  volume  of  the  goremmental  cni^ 
tency,  and  reduoe  the  interest  on 
mon^  to  three  per  cent  per  annum, 
products  would  fidl  in  value. 

The  experience  of  the  last  six 
or  eight  years  pioves  that  although 
the  volume  of  the  mon^  may  change 
but  little,  prices  may  vary  greatly. 
The  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of 
Wool,  cotton,  iron,  lead,  copper,  grain, 
and  i)ork  have  been  very  great  within 
thi"  periotl  named,  sometimes  much 
above  tlie  cost  of  production,  some- 
tunes  much  below,  yet  the  volume 
of  money  has  varied  very  little.  De- 
mand and  supply  — the  quantity 
wanted  and  the  quantity  produced— 
was  the  great  influencing  cause  of 
these  changes,  aa  the  price  aa  well  as 
the  volume  of  money  have  averaged 
within  that  period  iVom  year  to  year 
about  the  same.  Let  the  government 
supply  our  agriculturists  with  money 
at  four  per  cent  per  annum,  taking 
their  farms  as  security,  and  grain, 
pork,  and  wool  will  fall  in  price  be- 
cause of  the  increased  production. 
Give  the  same  facilities  to  our  other 
industries,  and  the. same  effect  will 
follow,  because  the  price  of  money  is 
so  large  an  impediment  in  the  cost 
Of  production.  It  is  so  large  an 
Uigredient  in  our  pcodootlons,  that 


when  it  can  be  had  at  two  or  three 
per  cent  per  annum,  with  our  superior 
natural  advantages  we  shall  control 

trade  the  world  over. 

Why  should  not  the  government 
suppl}'  this  money  ?  Whose  govern- 
ment is  this?  It  is  the  ]icople's  ;  it 
belongs  to  those  who  want  monc}'  at 
not  over  four  per  cent  per  annum, 
and  to  those  who  can  have  it  if  they 
will  unite  and  use  their  power.  A 
daily  paper  of  this  city  says,  Within 
the  last  six  months  eight  millions  of 
money  have  gone  ftom  New  York  to 
the  West  to  be  invested  at  ten  to  fif- 
teen per  cent  per  annum."  Here  is 
a  dead  loss  to  the  producer  of  fhym 
six  to  eleven  per  cent  per  annum,  for 
the  money  loaned  is  only  creditf —  the 
credit  of  those  who  get  the  interest. 

A  letter  from  Illinois  to  the  "  New 
York  Tribune,"  of  the  Idth  August, 
says :  — 

"  In  a  former  letter  I  mentioned 
the  fact  that  in  some  parts  of  the 
State  a  large  proportion  of  the  farms 
were  mortgaged  to  eastern  capital- 
ists. Since  that  time  I  have  obtained 
some  more  definite  information  as  to 
the  terms  on  which  those  doods  of 
trust  are  given  and  the  money  bor- 
rowed. In  a  certain  town  of  not  more 
than  ten  thousand  or  fifteen*  thousand 
people  there  is  an  unpretending  bank- 
ing house  that  is  engaged  largely  In 
this  business  of  lending  money  for 
Eastern  iicople.  The  loan  depart- 
ment is  separate  from  the  bank  prop- 
er, and  is  managed  by  one  of  t^e 
partners.  If  a  fhrmer  desires  to  bor- 
row money  on  his  land,  and  goes  to 
tlic  bank  for  that  purpose,  ho  is  re- 
ferred to  the  loan  ollice,  where  he  is 
informed  that,  in  the  first  place,  he 
will  be  requbed  to  fUrnish  an  abstract 
4)f  his  title.  This  the  loan  ofiice,  which 
has  abstracts  of  all  the  titles  in  the 
county,  will  give  him  for  the  custom- 
ary price — fittoon  dollars.  The  farm- 
er then  agrees  to  pay  ten  per  cent 
interest  Ibr  the  money  ,  with  exchange 
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on  New  Toik,  and  an  additional  per- 
centage for  negotiating  the  loan.  His 

property  is  then  appraised,  without 
imi)rov('mont«i.  and  lie  can  borrow 
from  one  tiiird  to  one  half  of  its  ai> 
inraised  value.  In  tlie  deed  which 
he  gives  he  agrees  to  pay  the  inter- 
est senil-annnally,  to  pay  the  taxes 
promi)tly,  and  sometimes  there  are 
even  further  conditions  imposed,  a 
failure  to  comply  with  any  one  of 
which  results  in  a  foredosure  of  the 
mortgage.  The  banking  house  to 
whieli  1  referred  is  reported  to  have 
divided  eighty  thousand  dollars  last 
year  as  its  own  protits  on  this  branch 
of  its  business  alone ;  and  this  is  in 
addition  to  the  interest  that  was  sent 
East  to  the  capitalists  who  flunished 
the  money." 

It  would  be  as  easy,  as  safe,  and 
as  simple  for  these  farms  to  be  mort^ 
gaged  to  the  government,  and  then 
the  owners  would  save  the  diirercnce. 
The  question  is,  can  this  be  accom- 
plished, and  how?  There  is  noth- 
ing a  government  can  do,"  said  John 
Stuart  Mill,  "  that  doe^  not  look 
fiightfhlly  difficult  until  we  consider 
how  much  more  difficult  things  a 
government  already  does.*'  The  high 
price  of  money  is  one  of  the  erils  of 
the  day.  It  is  a  question  whether 
money  sliould  cost  the  people  more 
than  the  cost  of  producing  it.  No 
legislation  can  induce  private  indi- 
viduals to  lend  money  at  a  rate  that 
labor  can  atlord  to  pay.  Wo  must 
resort  to  the  government,  and  here  is 
seen  another  grand  advantage  of  a 
government  of  the  people.  A  grand 
co-operative  machine  is  a  good  gov- 
ernment. It  is  used  to  protect  the 
weak  fbom  the  strong,  and  may  and 
should  be  used  to  protect  the  poor 
fh>m  the  avaricious  rich.  Indeed,  the 
principle  we  contend  for  is  admitted 
in  the  favor  the  government  grants 
to  the  National  Banks  by  lending  to 
them  the  l^ationAl  Bank  notes,  and 


not  at  four  per  cent,  but  without 
charge  t  Let  this  be  iq>plied  to  in- 
dividuals on  satis&ctofj  seenri^; 
this  is  all  we  ask,  except  that  it  be 
at  a  rate  not  exceeding  four  per  cent 
l>er  annum.  It  is  only  the  credit  of 
the  government  that  is  loaned . 

We  must  repeal  the  law  which 
gives  to  the  banks  the  profits  arising 
from  the  currenc}'  furnished  by  the 
government;  recall  the  >iational  , 
Bank  notes ;  return  to  the  banks  the  ^ 
bonds  that  belong  to  them ;  create  a 
new  legal-tender  currency,  and  lend 
this  currency  or  mon^  to  any  one 
who  can  flimish  the  proper  security, 
charging,  say,  4  per  cent  per  annum 
for  the  money  ;  the  securities  to  be  the 
productive  industries the  country^ 
putting  real  estate  in  the  first  class, 
as  entitled  to  a  loan  nearest  to  its 
value,  and  government  securities  as 
the  ficoond.  We  should  object  to  a 
loan  being  made  on  railway  bonds, 
or  any  other  such  evidences  of  debt 
or  representations  of  wealth.  Per- 
sons wishing  to  borrow  on  .such  se- 
curities could  apply  to  banks  or 
private  lenders  The  loans  made  by 
government  must  always  be  on  • 
Jtret  claim  on  property.  It  is  a 
question  whether  the  government 
should  not  supply  the  people  with  a 
currency'  on  as  easy  terms  as  it  does 
now  the  banks,  and  raise  the  mone3* 
needed  to  pay  the  obligations  of  the 
government  by  a  direct  lax  upon  the 
accumulated  wealth  of  the  country. 
It  will  not  cost  the  governmcut  over 
one  per  cent  to  construct  the  ma- 
chinery and  issue  the  currency  needed 
by  the  trade  of  the  country.  The 
other  three  per  cent  might  be  collected 
by  a  direct  tax^and  we  do  not  care 
wh^iier  the  one  per  cent  is  called 
interest  or  tax.  We  should  thus 
approach  the  day  when  interest  on 
money  would  be  so  insignificant  as 
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not  to  be  depended  on  for  support. 
Un^il  tlie  national  and  present  State 
debts  are  paid,  the  interest  obaiiged 
by  the  government,  or  tax  for  isaning 
cunency,  niig^t  be  foor  per  cent  per 
annmn.  When  thi^  aie  paid,  the 
price  could  be  reduced  to  three  or 
two  per  cent  per  annum,  as  it  is  esti- 
mated that  two  per  cent  would  pay 
all  the  expenses  attending  the  S3'stcm, 
and  pa}'  the  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment besides,  so  that  there  need  be 
no  more  or  very  little  more  money 
raised  by  any  other  tax,  direct  or 
indirect,  except  this,  which  might  be 
caUed  a  tax  for  supplying  the  countiy 
-with  currency.  The  public  debts 
being  paid,  there  would  be  no  need 
of  taxes  for  ttiat^purpose.  Absolute 
ftee  trade  being  inevitable  because 
of  our  increased  facility  for  produc- 
tion, the  enormous  expenses  attendant 
on  custom-hmises  would  be  saved, 
and  government  expenses  could  be 
materially  reduced.  This  new  legal- 
tender  currency  should  be  similar 
to  our  "  greenbacks,"  omitting  the 
words  "  promise  to  pay,"  and  adding, 
^  thia  is  a  legal  tender  for  ail  debts, 
puUh  and  prtwOe^  in  ihe  United 
States  *tf  Amerioa.*' 

As  the  greenbacks  now  in  drculap 
tion  are  received  by  the  government, 
let  them  be  destroyed,  —  the  new 
legal-tender  currency  to  be  issued  in 
their  place,  or  they  too  might  be 
destroyed,  and  none  issued  except 
based  upon  individual  wealth  de- 
posited with  the  government.  Having 
but  one  kind  of  paper  money,  the 
risk  of  imitation  b}-  counterfeiting 
would  be  less  than  with  the  variety 
we  now  have,  or  should  have  if  we 
should  ever  run  again  into  the  State 
bonk  system.  Take  advantage  of 
the  64th  section  of  the  National  Bank 
Act,  and  repeal  all  laws  inconsistent 
with  this  plan.  Now,  the  govern- 


ment supplies  a  few  of  our  citizens, 
those  who  own  the  banks,  with  a 
currency  for  the  use  of  the  nation  at 
the  nation's  cost,  on  the  nation's 
credit,  taithout  diarge,  giving  to  that 
currency  nearly  all  the  powers  of  a 
legal  tender  1  Tliis  is  the  meet  gigan- 
tic and  most  unjust  monopoly  that 
our  government  ever  created.  It  is 
giving  to  a  few  what  belongs  to  all, 
and  creating  a  power  dangerous  to 
Libert}'. 

"WTiy  confine  this  issue  to  banks, 
corporations,  or  associations?  And 
further,  why  shall  not  the  people 
at  large  have  all  the  benefit  of  the 
profit  arising  from  this  supply ;  this 
material  that  is  as  important  to  trade 
as  air  to  the  lungs?  We  can  see  no 
reason,  and  therefore  ask  for  a  change, 
and  the  repeal  of  all  laws  in  the  way 
of  the  change  we  propose. 

This  is  the  measure  labor  should 
ask,  and  capital  should  not  wait  un- 
til the  request  grows  into  a  demand, 
but  hasten  to  yield  ever}-  i)oint  for 
the  general  good.  Wit,  ingenuity, 
culture,  skill,  are  on  the  side  of 
capital ;  numerical  power,  justice, 
and  tiie  public  good  with  labor.  We 
omit  the  words  promise  to  pay," 
because,  as  we  tried  to  explain,  no 
interest  that  is  not  exclusive  and  op- 
posed to  the  public  interest  wants 
our  paper  currency  paid  in  any  other 
way  than  it  now  is,  and  would  be  by 
being  exchanged  for  the  materials  loe 
buy  and  sell,  or  converted,  when  the 
supply  was  too  great,  in  a  wny  we 
shall  indicate  "NVc  need  more  mone}'. 
If  we  have  given  the  true  d'^finition 
and  tnu!  use  of  money,  how  shall  we 
limit  the  amount?  How  shall  we 
ascertain  what  is  needed?  Is  there 
a^y  better  standard  of  what  we  ought 
to  have  than  what  we  need  ?  We  see 
no  other,  and  thorefbre  ask  that  a  law 
be  passed  by  Congress  b^*  which  this 
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uew  legal  tender  money  shall  be  sup- 
plied to  any  one  who  will  compl}- 
with  the  tenns,  one  of  which  should 
be,  that  bo  long  as  the  secarily  is  not 
reduced,  and  the  annual  tax  or  in- 
terest is  paid  punctually,  the  principal 
shall  not  be  demanded  during  the  lifb 
of  the  borrower.  Now,  the  money 
we  use,  the  gOTemment  supplies  to 
1,700  borrowers  cxclnsiTelj,  namely, 
the  banks.  Roinove  the  restriction. 
The  question  naturally  arises,  would 
this  flood  the  country  with  paper 
money?  No,  not  if  the  government 
would  at  the  same  time  create  bonds, 
for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  any  ex- 
cess of  paper  it  issued.  These  bonds 
should  not  be  a  legal  tender,  should 
have  but  a  year  to  run,  should  bear 
a  fraction  less  interest  than  the 
gOTemment  charged  for  issuing 
money,  say  ^-f^  per  annum  when 
four  per  cent  was  charged,  and  ready 
to  hand  to  any  one  who  could  not  use 
the  money  of  the  country  at  better 
rate  than  3/;y^j  per  cent ;  and  this  is 
the  mode  of  redemption  or  conver- 
sion that  we  have  referred  to  as  the 
true,  healthy,  and  practical  one.  What 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  adoption 
of  these  measures?  A  supply  equal 
to  the  demand,  and  a  conversion 
whenever  there  was  an  excess,  and 
a  supply  at  a  rate  of  interest  that, 
whilst  it  would  give  fiicilities  to  the 
indostrioas  and  ingenious,  would 
drive  people  into  learning  how  to 
earn  their  living.  It  would  make  a 
financial  crisis  impossible  ;  for  when 
money  was  needed  for  the  "  moving 
of  croi)s."  or  for  any  other  cause, 
those  who  liad  the  proper  securities 
would  deposit  them  or  transfer  them 
to  the  goverimient,  and  get  in  return 
•*  legal  tender  money,"  which  would 
float  into  the  general  current  and 
answer  the  demand,  the  user  not 
knowing  or  caring  to  whom  the 


government  loaned  the  money.  TVlion 
it  became  too  plenty,  and  was  not 
worth  four  per  cent,  it  would  be 
invested  in  these  new  government 
bonds. 

As  the  jprlos  of  money  could  fluc- 
tuate very  little,  it  would  give  stabil* 
ity  to  enterprises.  Things  that  we 
eat  and  wear  and  use  would  fall  in 
price,  because  of  the  increased  pro- 
duction ;  but  the  price  of  labor  would 
not  fall  materially,  because  of  the 
new  avenues  to  labor  that  would  be 
opened  b}'  the  low  price  of  mone^'. 
Tliis  would  add  man}'  comforts  to 
the  laborers  of  the  laud.  This 
reliable,  steady,  sore  supply  of 
money  at  a  low  price  would  not  only 
prevent  great. fluetuations  in  nKmey, 
but  in  all  our  commodities ;  and  the 
tendency  would  be  downward  as  skill 
and  experience  should  come  into 
operation,  and  render  it  possible  to 
do  the  business  of  the  country  on  a 
cash  basis,  thus  savinsr  millions  that 
are  now  lost  between  cash  and  credit 
prices.  The  balance  of  trade  with 
other  countries  would  inevitably  be 
in  our  favor ;  our  national  bonds 
would  gradually  flow  back  to  absorb 
our  surplus  earnings,  and  the  ques- 
tions of  free  trade  and  tariff  be 
solved  in  a  way  easy  and  desirable, 
and  so  as  to  subserve  the  interest  of 
the  industry  of  our  land.  A  money 
crisis  in  Europe  would  then  scarcely 
be  felt  here,  whilst  the  tendency  of 
gold  would  be  to  our  country  in  pro- 
portion as  we  produce  our  articles 
for  export  at  constantly  decreasing  * 
prices.  This  s^'stem  would  enable 
us  to  raise  a  fund  from  the  profit 
arising  from  supplying  the  country 
with  money,  by  which  the  national 
and  State  debts  can  be  redeemed. 
We  include  StaU  debts,  because  they 
are  largely  owing  to  the  same  cause 
as  the  national  debt,  and  beeaose  the 
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whole  pooplc  arc  interested  in  the  mensely  benefited  by  the  adoption 
debt  and  in  supplying  the  currenc}-.  of  this  new  system.  It  would  reduce 
These  measures  would  also  ensure  the  iiieome  of  those  who  live  upon 
elasticity  to  our  money  system,  —  an  the  labor  of  others.  It  would  save 
ingredient  much  desired,  but  never  money  to  those  who  now  pay  from 
jet  attained, — and  save  any  future  six  to  twenty-four  per  cent  per  an- 
aecretary  of  the  treasury  an  excuse  nmn.  It  would  destroy  gold  gam- 
for  an  OTeMssae  of  money  for  the  bling  and  weaken  gambling  in  stocks, 
relief  of  trade.  That  the  plan  is  becanse  it  wonld  tend  to  cnltiTate  pro- 
liable  to  an  illegal  or  over  issae  daottve  indnstries.  It  is  evident  that 
we  cannot  deny;  but  all  systems  the  present  system  most  go  down,  ^ 
are  liable  to  abuse  that  are  invent-  better  by  matnal  arrangement  than 
ed  by  those  who  cannot  see  the  revolution. 

"  end   from  the   beginning."     As      Let  our  political  economists,  our 

the  late    issue    is    justified  by    a  patriots  and  statesmen  irivo  these 

co/is^rac/i'o«  of  the  law,  we  must  make  sufigestiohs  their  attention,  asking 

the  laws  so  plain  that  they  will  not.  themselves,  not  what  is  <!:ood  for  this 

bear  a  double  construction  ;  and  then  or  that  class,  not  assumin;^  that  what 

when  there  is  a  violation,  it  will  be  is  old  must  necessuril}'  be  best ;  and 

such  palpable  usurpation  as  to  quick-  some  plan  will  be  evolved  that  will 

ly  find  its  punishment.  The  great  benefit  the  whole  people, 
mass  of  the  people  would  be  im-  o.  p.  Q. 

KOTB.  —  Tb9  foregoing  paper  wm  moetly  written  over  *  yew  etnoe.  The  orlsia  In  September  la  na* 
oAer  eaerMee  to  »  fklee  money  syetem,  and  aaotber  iHToof  tliat  vviy  many  of  oar  finaiieirt  noii  aro 
favnrini;  the  \\<'w*  I  have  mivocau^d.  TIm  lato  •vMBia  aUo  iliow  tfM  abaoloto  Mendtj  of  o balattrtug 

power  in  our  money  Imuo.— O.P.(^ 


REVIEW  OF  THE  PLAN  OF     0.  P.  Q." 

BT  BOWLAXD  O.  BAXABD. 

To  ihe  Ediior  of  Old  amd  Ksw  : 

Your  correspondent  "0.  P.  Q."  presents  some  views  which  will  meet 
with  popular  favor.  Many  will  agree  witii  him  that  the  government  should 
have  the  profit  on  the  currency  of  the  nation.  Debtors  will  not  object  to 
hi^ving  as  much  money  as  they  need  at  a  very  low  rate  of  interest ;  and  all 
will  say  Amen"  to  his  proposal  to  make  the  laws  so  plain  that  they  will 
not  bear  a  doable  oonstruotion«  How  he  would  accomplish  this  last  does 
not  appear,  and  we  see  little  encouragement  in  his  plans  to  provide  an  • 
ample  supply  of  money  at  two  to  four  per  cent  interest.  He  seems  entirely 
to  ignore  the  fiict  that  the  increase  of  the  volume  of  numsy  does  not  increase 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  whole  mcuts.  This  is  true,  even  of  gold  ;  for  if 
the  volume  is  doubled,  other  conditions  being  the  same,  it  will  require 
double  the  quantity  to  pay  for  the  same  quantity  of  labor,  or  any  of  its 
products:  everything  would  bo  doubled  in  price.  This  is  more  obviously 
true  of  i)aper  money,  and  with  tliis  the  effect  may  bo  produced  on  a  very 
limited  territory.  If,  by  any  means,  the  gold  of  u  limited  scctiou  were  sud- 
denly doubled,  it  would  immediately  flco  to  other  sections  where  gold  is 
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desirable  for  cxcb.inging  property,  and  otlior  ptiqiosos  ;  but  tbe  paper  money 
issued  by  our  govoriiincnt  is  not  wanted  as  a  currency  outside  of  its  juris- 
diction, has  no  vabie  as  such,  and  would  be  bou<Thtby  foreigners  only  when 
the  depreciation,  as  compared  with  anticipated  time  of  its  payment  in  gold 
or  other  abscbite  value,  made  it  a  good  iuvcstmeiit  of  capital.  As  the  plan 
of  "  0.  P.Q."  precludes  any  such  eventual  payment,  his  proposed  currency 
could  not  be  taken  by  foreigners,  but  woald  bo  pent  up  among  ourselves, 
and  most  ooosequently  depreciate  just  in  proportion  as  its  Tolnme  is  in- 
creased,— tbe  wh9le  aggregate  amount  remaining  of  the  same  constant 
Talne.  However  good  the  secorily,  or  however  perfect  the  credit  of  the 
iasner,  tliis  must  be  the  result;  for  no  security,  no  credit,  can  be  better 
than  gold. 

As  the  value,  or  purchasing  power,  of  the  aggregate  currency  cannot 
possibly  be  increased,  none  of  the  consequences  which  O.P.Q."  antici- 
pates from  an  increase  of  issue  of  paper  money  can  possibly  follow.  No 
greater  or  better  effects  can  follow  from  doubling;  the  amount  than  would 
follow  from  an  edict  that  every  coin  and  every  bill  should  be  received  at 
double  its  nominal  value.  Creditors  would  thereby  be  cheated  of  half  their 
dues,  and  so  far,  less  money  being  required  to  settle  the  past,  money 
would  be  made  more  plentiful ;  but  as  to  all  present  and  future  transactions, 
the  nominal  amount  would  Immediately  be  doubled,  and  money  be  no  more 
plen^  than  before.  Indeed,  it  has  been  clearly  shown  that  during  the  pro- 
cess, the  expansion  of  the  currency  makes  money  scarcer  and  dearer.* 

^  0.  P.  Q."  proposes  that  the  government  shall  issue  paper  currency  to 
all  who  need,  and  will  give  security  for  it  at  four  per  cent,  and  intimates 
that  there  is  no  better  standard  of  what  we  ought  to*  have  than  what  we 
need." 

We  get  some  clew  to  the  limit  of  this  issue  in  his  own  mind  by  his  expec- 
tation that  the  interest  on  it  at  four  per  cent  will  provide  a  fund  from  which 
the  whole  debts  <jf  both  our  national  and  State  governments  may  be  paid, 
anil  tliat  thercafti  r  the  interest,  reduced  to  two  per  cent,  will  ampl}'  provide 
for  the  current  exixaisos  of  tlic  general  government,  ineludin;^  the  cost  of 
making  the  currency,  which  he  estimates  at  less  than  one  per  cent.  As- 
suming the  cost  of  the  government  to  be  S100,()00,000  per  annum,  this 
would  require  an  issue  of  $5,000,000,000,  or  about  seven  times  our  present 
amount ;  and  the  value  of  each  dollar  of  it,  supposing  its  credit  unquestioned, 
would  bo  reduced'  to  about  twelve  cents,  gold.  This  would  hardly  be  such 
a  currency  as  **  O.P.Q. '  says  the  laborer  may  take  with  safety  and  hold 
with  confidence,  until  he  is  ready  to  use  it." 

If,  as  "  O.P.Q.s'*  whole  argument  assumes,  currency  to  any  extent  can 
thus  be  issued  without  depreciation,  why  should  the  government  go  to  the 
expense  of  collecting,  and  put  the  borrowers  to  the  trouble  of  paying  four 
or  even  two  per  cent?  It  would  be  cheaper,  and  more  convenient  to  both, 

•Mr.  Ilaranl  horc  rcfern  to  a  pregnant  paper  written  by  himself  In  19«4.  —  when  with  $800,000,000  of 
eireulaUng  moix  y.  ^Id  wa«  abovo  'J)}!),  money  acarce.  and  speculators  clatnorlng  for  further  InflattoB. 
**  dnppote/'  bo  tbeu  wrwte,  "  the  circol«Uon  were  doabled,  iaveetmeata  would  tben  prove  prodtoblw, 
and  tlie  Impetne  of  epeeatsUon  thoe  etlniiilaled  would  adTHiM  pileee.  aajr  t  I'lO  thnee ;  and  thek  1 

tlTTif«  the  amount  o(  ciirn-ncy  lifitiij  rr<niiri'd  (and  thia  even  |f  the  nomber  of  exrJianfrc.  wen'  not  la* 
crciMcd),  munej  would  sooa  bccumc  ecarocr  tbui  before.  Ei^p«mHon  aoon  aggravaU*  the  tcarcUg.'* 
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to.prlnt  a  few  more  bills,  and  let  them  take  the  place  of  those  he  pn^poees 
to  collect  of  the  bonowen. 

**O.P.Q.'*  seems  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  Ihnnera  more  especially  in 
▼iew  in  his  plan  for  loaning  money.  These  farmers  who,  by  toil  and  priva- 
tion, have  accumulated  the  capital  invested  in  their  farms,  are  now,  by  his 
account,  competing  with  those  who  pay  ten  per  cent  for  their  capital.  How 
much  more  seriously  would  they  be  injured  by  being  obliged  to  compete  with 
others  to  whom  the  government  supplies  capital  at  four  per  cent? 

FlAGB  Dalb,  Bboj>b  Island,  Sept.  25, 1878. 


WHAT  IS  MONEY? 

A  MAMUrACTUBB&'S  YlEW. 

"TtaBBB  is  no  money  bot  gold  and  pledge  everybody's  property  to  ev- 

eilver,"  says  the  bnllionist.  erybody  else  to  pi^uce  money.  The 

The  p^per-money  people  answer*  experiment  has  been  half  tried ;  while 

Your  mooay  is  a  sham ;  when  we  the  conditions  of  the  world  are  as 

want  gold  we  cannot  get  it.    Three  they  are,  it  can  never  be  fully  tried, 

times  since  1844  has  the  Peel  Act  So  far  as  dead  value,  or  the  wei;j:ht 

been  suspended  for  the  Bank  of  Eng-  of  propert}*,  goes,  llie  theory  is  quite 

land.    Whenever  the  public  call  for  correct.    The  obligation  of  a  whole 

gold  in   earnest,  a  gold  currency  nation  is  good  intrinsically,  if  the 

breaks  down."    They  appl}-  this  to  ii  people  are  honest.    "NYhen  we  come 

mixed  currency  of  buUiou  and  paper  ;  to  the  convertibility  of  values,  the 

the  same  statement  is  essentially  true  case  is  diifcrent. 

of  an  ezclosively  hard-money  me-  Floor  is  not  food  until  it  meets  and 

dinm.  unites  with  the  digestive  forces.  This 

««Danm  yoor  theories,"  says  the  onion,  so  to  spesk,  gives  it  the  convert- 
solid  bnlUonist.  "  I  mean  mon^,  ible  valoe  which  incorporates  it  with 
and  the  men  who  have  capital  believe  the  homan  economy.  So  the  body 
in  me"  politic  must  assimilate  these  paper 

Yet  the  specie  banker  trades  with  promiaes  before   they  pass  (torn 

the  dealer  in  credit,  the  enterprise  of  mortgages  into  corrency,  (torn  cur- 

the  one  quickens  the  heavy  prosperity  rency  into  money,    "hlany  elements 

of  the  other,  forces  it  into  circula-  enter  into  this  financial  digestion, 

tion,  gives  it  enlarged  life  and  power.  The  strongest  is,  undoubledlj',  confi- 

Practically,  they  are  obliged  to  deuce ;  but  this  confidence  nuist  be 

agree.     Tlicoreticalh',  they  always  •constantly  controlled,  regulated,  re- 

difTer.    When  the  day  of  trouble  created,  and  refreshed.  Absolute 

comes  they  wrangle.  exchaugeabilit}'  or  convertibility  in 

The  United  States  has  developed  the  currency  nourishes  confidence 
adassof  financiers  who  boldly  claim  most  elfeottvety.  One  dollar  most 
that  g^ld  is  oseless ;  that  credit  sof-  be  like  another,  and  interchange  with 
flees  for  money,  if  there  is  only  a  it  everywhere.  The  inflationists  over- 
value onder  it  and  confidence  to  look  this  point.  They  say,  of  what  ose 
quicken  it.  These  inflationists  woold  is  gold?  Look  at  oor  enormons  in- 
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ternal  tra<le  coinparod  with  our  petty 
foreign  exchaniro.  What  hotter  basis 
can  we  have  for  this  than  the  whole 
resources  of  the  Union  ?  Thej  forget 
that  each  transaetion  in  one  line 
more  or  lesa  afllsota  every  tranafer  in 
the  other.  They  say  we  need  only  a 
r  trifle  of  gold  to  settle  balances ;  let 
"as  buy  that,  then,  and  let  us  have 
peace.  Currencv  i>?  like  blood  ;  the 
•^'quality  of  a  part  affects  the  whole. 
The  same  blood  which  assimilates  the 
food  passes  tliroiigh  an  inflamed  foot 
or  brain,  and  it  is  soon  all  alike.  Bad 
dollars  in  Saijinaw or  Galveston  soon 
tenet  on  Xew  York,  possibly  on 
London  itself.  * 

Value  is  not  convertibility.  The 
greenback  and  national  note  system 
work  so  much  better  as  a  ourrenoj 
than  any  system  we  have  ever  had, 
that  many  are  blind  to  its  defects. 
If  this  currency  was  convertible  into 
gold  it  would  be  a  ])errect  circulating 
medium.  It  would  be  the  best  means 
the  world  has  ever  had  for  bringing 
credit  to  bear  on  social  enterprise, 
because  it  circulates  aiiif>n<r  the 
largest  and  most  intelligent  body 
of  money  users.  Inflationists  say  it 
circulates  well  enough.  It  circulates 
2n  spite  of  its  defects.  Its  value  is 
assured 'through  government  paper 
oUigations,  but  its  convertibility  is 
due  to  Ihe  latent  confidence  in  the 
final  ability  and  intention  of  the 
United  States  to  pay  all  its  debts 
in  gold.  The  men  who  saved  the 
republic,  wlio  made  its  credit  and 
carried  it  through  the  dark  dayff, 
never  doubtetl  this.  lb  was  the  one 
centripetal  link  which  kept  our 
finances  in  some  sort  of  sympathy 
with  the  sysli'ni  of  liie  world.  If  this 
confidence  had  been  bolder  and  more 
wisely  used,  our  financial  troubles 
would  have  been  so  mndi  the  less. 
Such  as  it  was,  it  always  worked,  and 
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saved,  first ,  the  government,  then  the 
great  commercial  and  labor  organiza- 
tions of  the  country. 

The  banks  have  broken  down  this 
past  September  for  the  want  of  cur- 
rency, and  the  inflationists  cry  ont 
for  more.  It  would  do  them  no  good.  * 
If  we  cannot  manage  with  seven  hun^ 
dred  millions,  we  should  not  get  on 
with  fourteen  hundred  any  better 

It  is  the  circulation  also,  and  not 
merely  the  quantity  of  currency, 
which  gives  power  in  finance,  as  has 
been  i)roved  again  and  again.  The 
national  an<l  greenback  notes  have 
circulate  1  only  i)artially.  The  natu- 
ral current  of  money  is  outward  to 
its  place  of  use,  then  inward  to  its 
home  or  where  it  was  created.  A 
part  of  our  currency  has  gone  to  the 
traders  and  Ihrmers  at  one  season, 
and  then  to  Wall  Street  at  another 
season,  and  for  another  rate  of  inter- 
est. This  is  a  fatal  defect,  for  it 
ought  to  be  redeemed  at  the  financial 
centre,  or  recreated,  as  we  said  before. 
The  inflationists  say,  What  need  of 
sending  the  Boston  note  iiome  from 
Omaha  and  carrying  hack  the  country 
note  in  exchange?  This  is  the  only 
corrective  of  a  currency, —  this  con- 
stant renewal.  It  does  not  change 
its  value ;  it  measures  its  oonverti- 
bility.  Whenever  there  has  been 
overtrading,  and  the  volume  of  cur* 
rency  is  too  laige,  then  the  redemp- 
tion presses  it  back  little  by  little. 
Every  banker  feels  it  at  once,  and 
the  whole  country  is  awakened  to  it^ 
situation  more  quickly  than  by  any 
other  process. 

With  a  gold  redemption  the  quantity 
of  tiie  currenc}'  might  be  left  to  the 
wants  of  tlie  people.  By  this  pro- 
cess wo  do  for  eaw'h  other  what  the 
foreign  exchanges  do  for  nations,  for 
the  whole  world  in  common.  The 
only  ware  corrective  is  a  gold  re- 
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dv'inption.  Failing  that,  oiir  finan- 
ciers should  have  used  greenbacks* 
To  cure  the  inflammatioii  of  the  cur- 
rency in  the  financial  centres  at  doll 
seaaons  of  the  year,  the  treasniy 
should  have  given  the  banks  and 
bankers  a  conTertiblc  bond.  This, 
going  in  and  oatof  the  treaanry,  as 
the  wants  of  the  people  lessened  or 
increased,  would  have  absorbed  idle 
currency  or  eased  stringeut  pressure, 
as  the  case  niiLjht  be. 

All  this  is  said  by  tlic  way ;  for 
we  arc  not  seeking  panaceas  for  tlie 
United  States,  but  studying  the  na- 
ture  of  money. 

Value  and  convertibility  — '  to 
know  the  natore  of  each,  and  not 
confound  the  two — should  be  the 
study  of  every  banker  or  financial 
legislator.  It  would  be  easy  to  show 
that  the  financial  obligations  of  the 
community  have  the  same  relation  to 
money  which  we  have  shown  to  be 
the  relation  of  paper  money  to  gold. 
The  same  principle  animates  both 
these  relations.  Trouble  in  one  de- 
partment boou  breeds  trouble  iu  the 
other. 

It  !b  by  ready  convertibility  that 
the  final  values  of  dthcr  property 
or  currency  will  be  kept  and  sc. 
cured.  Evety  difficulty  of  transfer, 
every  creak  in  the  convertible  quality, 
either  of  property  or  currency,  helps 
to  lessen  its  value. 

The  world  is  not  going  back  to 
bullion,  pure  and  simple.  Every 
lustrum  will  see  it  using  more  and 
more  paper,  as  the  intelligence  of 
labor  increases  and  as  new  wants 
open  to  the  community.  It  will  use 
more  paper,  but  will  use  it  wisely. 
Masses  of  bullion  will  grow  smaller 
and  smaller  relatively,  but  their  con- 
vertible power  will  increase  as  the 
working  of  the  financial  machinery 
grows  ttwt  and  stronger.  We  shall 


not  keep  more  specie  in  our  pockets ; 
it  is  not  the  tendency  of  civilization 
to  deaden  forces  in  this  way.  Who 
keeps  a  crib  of  dom,  or  barrels  of 
sugar,  as  our  others  did?  Circular 
tion  and  certainty  of  supply  make  us 
careless  of  the  store-house.  The 
little  leaven  of  gold  becomes  more 
important  just  as  the  use  of  the 
currency  widens  and  extends.  The 
king's  head  mints  the  ingot  into  a 
sovereign,  and  gives  it  convertibility  ; 
it  does  not  add  to  itsvahie  except  so 
far  as  it  authenticates  it.  80  the  re- 
deeming gold  gives  vitality  and  con-, 
vertibility  to  the  paper.  The  clink 
of  eagle,  sovereign,  or  napoleon  brings 
tiie  rustle  of  a  paper  currency  into 
unison  with  the  system  of  finance, 
—  into  harmony  with  the  social 
life  of  the  world.  It  is  not  the 
volume  of  the  clink,  it  is  the  propor- 
tion of  it,  whi<4i  gives  harmony  and 
safety. 

We  are  tending  towards  specie  pay- 
ment. How  near  we  are,  no  one 
knows  ;  but  every  decline  in  the  gold 
market,  every  droop  of  the  index- 
pointer,  has  brought  us  nearer  to 
the  readjustment  of  values  in  gold. 
Through  the  weary  croaking  of  bul- 
lionists,  and  the  gay  antics  of  infla- 
tionists trying  to  mount  the  financial 
fence  by  tugging  at  their  boot-straps, 
the  country  has  dragged  its  weary 
way  towards  a  sounder  currency. 
Most  people  anticipate  convulsions 
and  turmoil  when  the  dreaded  re- 
sumption is  finally  reached.  We 
doubt  if  the  shock  will  be  so  heavy 
as  they  fear. 

Before  we  can  bring  the  two  forces 
into  harmony,  and  reconcile  paper* 
with  gold,  our  legislators  must  study 
some  simple  problems  in  currency 
and  money.  For  ourselves,  we  refhse 
to  accept  either  the  bullionist  dictum 
that  money  is  gold,  or  the  inflationisi 
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shriek  that  money  is  a  promise  to 
pay,  with  a  vaiae  under  it,  bnt  con. 
Tertible  into  specie  nowhere. 
Money,  once  money  because  it 


bore  the  king's  signet  and  stamp 
of  Tslue,  is  now  in  the  consolidated 
confidence  of  the  people  regulated 
by  gold. 


SCBOPE;  OB,  THE  LOST  LIBaABY. 

BT  VBBDmaO  B.  FBBKUra. 

CHAFTBR  XX.  affectation  of  a  cold-meat  dinner  was 

Eyebt  first-class  New  York  capi-  not  practised ;  indeed,  the  meal  was 

talist  keeps  a  tame  minister.    Mr.  oommoidy  a  little  bit  of  a  feast.  Mr. 

Button,  who  meant  to  rank  as  hig^  Button  had  a  good  deal  of  that  sort 

as  he  could  in  his  vocation,  hid  of  hoq>itaIity  which  often  goes  with 

withjndicious  foresight,  provided  this  a  vigorous  digestion,  a  Aill  pocket, 

amongst  his  other  apparatus.    Dr.  and  an  ambition  of  popularity.  He 

Toomston,  it  is  true,  did  not  see  the  almost  always  fed  his  tame  minister 

matter  in  this  light.    IIow  should  at  his  Sunday  dinner,  as  they  feed 

he  ?    All  that  lie,  or  an3'body  else  the  wild  beasts  on  ])ublic  days  ;  and 

unfamiliar  with  flnauciering,  could  he  kept  out  a  standing  invitation  to 

have  seen,  was,  the  shrewd,  ener-  Mr.  Van  Braara  and  Civillc  and  to 

getic,  successful  conduct  of  Mr.  But-  Dr.  Veroil.    The  former  two  came 

in  organizing  and  maintaining  quite  often,  the  doctor  very  seldom. 

Jie  diureh.  Farther  than  this,  the  To-day  they  were  all  present ;  the 

doctor  was  only  the  beloved  pastor ;  physician,  perhaps,  proposing  to  do 

petted,  waited  on,  endowed  with  something  or  to  see  something  wjiicfa 

many  gifts,  regularly  carried  home  might  serve  him  in  whatever  he  pro- 

to  dinner  eveiy  Sunday  to  hear  his  posed  in  behalf  of  Civille. 
sermon  and  himself  and  his  church      With  small  delay  —  for  this  house- 

and  all  their  doings  talked  over  and  hold  was  well  ordered  —  the  dinner 

praised.    None  the  less  was  the  good  was  served.   It  was  a  bounteous  and 

old  doctor  an  instnimont  of  the  loner-  toothsome  meal,  and  well  garnished 

headed  business  man.    For  Mr.  But-  and  supplemented  by  conversation  ; 

ton,  besides  his  love  of  money,  nour-  for  the  Americans  are  neither  like 

ished  another  ambition.    lie  wanted  those  old  beasts  of  classic  heroes, 

fame  and  ofTice,  and  within  some  ten  who,  like  so  many  Esquimaux,  with 

or  fifteen  ^  ears  he  meant  to  have  blubber  pared  Off  even  with  their 

them,  too ;  and  he  knewftdl  well  that  lips,  oould  not  speak  until    the  s»> 

next  to  being  an  eminent  Sunday-  cred  rage  of  hunger  was  appeased," 

school  superintendent,  nothing  what-  nor  like  a  boapconstrlctor,  who,  after 

ever  is  a  better  basis  fer  great  enter-  eating,  cannot  say  a  word  until  he 

prises,  either  in  mon^  or  in  politics,  has  digested  the  goat  he  has  gorged, 

than  f)elng  the  premier  member  of  a  There  was  plenty  of  talk,  and  it 

clii/K^h.  meant  something.    And  it  was  a 

Tiie  house  of  Button  never  rode  on  noticeable  company,  and  pretfv  cu- 

the  Sabbath.  Not  to  bo  superstitious  riously  a?^sorted,  too,  both  ni('utu!ly 

in  e:Ltrcme  observance,  however,  the  and  physically.  Mr.  Button  hiiuielf 
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sat  at  the  head  of  the  table  and 
his  spouse  at  the  foot.  Mrs.  Button 
and  her  daughter  were  alike  enough 
for  their  relationship,  and  diflPerent 
enough  for  the  difference  in  their 
blood.  The  mother  was  a  tall  per- 
son, somewhat  bony  and  wondon- 
looking,  swarthy  of  skin,  with  harsh, 
large  features,  great,  cold,  strong 
black  eyes,  iin.lcr  strong  black  brows, 
and  abundant  and  rather  foarso  liair, 
erst  coal-black,  now  fast  turnini^  i^ruy. 
Despisinii  dyc-^,  .she  disposed  of  this, 
in  part,  in  three  rolls,  or  horizontal 
curls,  of  a  cast-iron  appearance,  — 
for  they  were  iron-gra}'  of  color  and 
iron-hard  of  look, — at  either  side 
of  her  fkce.  The  rest  was  decently 
covered  by  a  plain  cap.  Her  fore- 
bead  was  rather  low  and  narrow,  but 
flill  in  the  lower  centre,  as  much 
as  to  say:  I  am  quick-witted,  un- 
imaginative, practical,  and  not  kind- 
hearted  ;  if  I  do  any  charity,  for  in- 
stance, it  is  on  business  principles. 
But  the  chief  emphasis  of  the  face 
was  laid,  upon  the  nose,  which  was 
big,  too  thick  at  the  tip,  and  pinched 
and  lifted  inward  at  the  wings  of  the 
nostrils,  as  if  by  a  final  jerk  with 
thumb  and  finger  by  the  sculptor  of 
the  face ;  so  that  two  strong  marks 
or  creases  were  left  diverging  down- 
wards past  the  ends  of  the  mouth. 

As  the  good  lady  was  of  the  Goo- 
kin  fiunily,  she  had,  along  with  their 
other  qualities,  their  well-known  per- 
sistency of  character :  a  kind  of  pei^ 
severance  of  the  saints,  in  that  sense 
which  means  incapacity  for  receiving 
new  impressions.  This  appeared,  for 
instance,  equally  in  two  very  dissim- 
ilar things :  her  theology  and  her 
manners.  Both  remained  without 
perceptible  modification  from  what 
they  had  been  in  the  rustic  home  of 
her  father,  old  Gookin  the  distiller, 
in  the  aucicut  town  of  Windsor  in 


Conneeticut.  The  manners  were  those 
of  the  Grookins, — no  more  need  be 
said.  The  theology  may  be  described 
a  diemical  metaphor,  as  Grookin- 
ate  of  Calvinism.  It  had  the  unoom- 
promising  rigidly  of  the  stern  old 
minister  of  her  youth,  who,  if  possi- 
ble more  unchangeable  still,  repre- 
sented almost  as  a  mirror  an  extreme 
Edwardeanism.  This,  stiffened  by 
his  own  iron  will,  h:id  stiffenc  1  still 
more  in  the  mind  of  Miss  Gookin, 
which,  with  still  less  breadth  than 
the  old  pastor's,  had  also  even  less 
capacity,  if  possible,  for  growth  or 
change. 

Ann  and  Civille  sat  together.  They 
had  come  down-stairs  together  from 
the  parlor  to  the  basement  dining- 
room,  walking  next  before  Adrian 
and  Dr.  Veroil,  their  arms  round 
each  other's  waists,  according  to  the 
loving  ways  of  young  girls  some- 
times, whether  they  love  each  other 
or  not.  Adrian  hod  been  watching 
them,  without  meaning  to,  —  as  is 
the  natural  action  of  intense  perceiv- 
ers ;  and  as  his  niiud  was  of  that 
class  that  instinctively  sees  things 
by  cou[)les  or  groups,  and  discerns 
resemblances  ami  ditlerences,  he  had 
noticed  the  difference  in  their  figures 
and  movements.  CiviUe's  shoulders 
were  sloping ;  Ann's  were*no  broad- 
er, perhaps  narrower,  but  square. 
Among  a  hundred  square-shouldered 
women  there  will'  be  found  more  who 
are  coarse-grained  and  vulgar  than 
among  a  hundred  with  sloping  shoul- 
ders. Civille's  form  wasroun<l,  Ann's 
flat.  Civille's  step  was  undulating, 
easy ;  the  volitional,  gliding  motion 
of  a  goddess.  Ann's  was  a  hitch  ; 
6he  walked  like  a  saw-hors*e.  But 
all  the  same,  —  Adrian  noticed  this 
also,  —  they  moved  their  inside  feet 
tufjHher.  This  is  a  great  mystery. 
Vihj  is  it  that  two  women  almost 
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always  keep  step  in  that  way  ?  Two 
men  walking  togctlicr  put  out  the 
two  left  feet  together,  aad  then  the 
two  right ;  but  two  women  put  oat 
the  two  inside  feet,  then  the  two  out- 
side.  Why  iB  it? 

"  Why  is  it?  **  aeked  Adrian,  soft- 
ly, of  the  doctor. 

"  For  the  same  reason  that  makes 
ibein  always  step  on  or  off  a  street 
car  with  tho  wrong  fi)Ot,"  roplied  the 
pliysician,  and  take  hold  with  the 
wroii:^  h:ind  at  the  .same  time.  They 
arc  never  taught  to  handle  them- 
selves. It  *s  one  of  women's  wrongs." 

They  sat  down  at  tabic.  The  faces 
of  the  two  young  women,  as  they  sat 
together  opposite  Adrian,  formed 
even  a  more  striking  contrast  than 
their  figures  and  motions.  Ci%'ille*8 
face — so  pale  and  cloar-hued;  so 
quiet,  refined,  and  sweet ;  lighted  by 
tiie  large,  soft,  thoughtful  gray  eyes 
—  suggested  to  Adrian,  l)y  some 
hidden  train  of  associations,  a  dis- 
tant night- view  he  had  once  seen  of 
a  loflv  white  marble  building  illu- 
minated. The  light,  whatever  it 
was,  was  a  little  rosy,  and  throbbed 
and  glimmered;  and  at  the  dis- 
tance, as  he  well  remembered,  the 
cflfect  was,  not  as  of  stone  lighted 
&om  without,  but  as  of  a  mysterioiA 
living  thing,  all  instinct  and  puls- 
ing with  a  Ailness  of  silent,  gleam- 
ing light  f^om  within  itself,— >a  liv* 
Ing,  white  liiiht,  rose-tinted. 

It  was  his  betrothed  who  sat  next 
Civille,  and  nearly  opposite  him.  No 
matter:  he  could  not,  for  all  that, 
help  it,  that  as  lie  looked  at  them  the 
thought  came  into  his  mind  —  **  Light 
and  Darkness."  Miss  Button's  face 
was  low-browed,  the  forehead  being 
modelled  after  her  mother's ;  not  low* 
browed  like  the  lovely  C  ly  tie,  because 
abundant  hair  grew  low  upon  the 
head,  but  because  the  brain-pan  was 


shallow  and  flat  above.  It  was  uar- 
nower,  too,  ^han  her  mother's;  so 
that,  with  about  the  same  quickness 
and  sharpness  of  mere  perceptive  in- 
tellect, the  daughter  had  even  less 
indication  of  the  combining  and  re- 
flecting mental  faculties.  Of  the  still 
higher  range  which  phrenology  so 
beautifully  describes  as  towering 
above  even  the  i)hilosoi)hic  part  of 
the  intellect, — of  ideality,  and  its 
related  sf)iritual  powers  at  either 
hand,  willi  henevoh'iiee  lor  the  key- 
stone in  the  midst  above, —  of  this 
Ann's  front  head  was  almost  as  des- 
titute as  if  the  layers  of  brain  had 
been  shaved  off.  Adrian  was  a  b^ 
liever,not  only  in  the  mental  analysis 
which  belongs  to  phrenology,  and 
which  has  quietly  become  aooepted 
even  b}'  its  opponents,  solely  because 
it  is  so  true,  but  also  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  corresponding  doctrine 
of  regions  of  the  brain  ;  and,  indeed, 
he  habitually  useil  this  doctrine  to 
aid  him  in  judLrmeuts  of  ciiaraeter. 
The  contrast  between  the  two  iiirls 
flashed  upon  him  all  at  once  after 
years  in  which  he  might  have  seen  it, 
as  is  often  the  case  with  even  the 
most  striking  of  contrasts,  and  to 
the  quickest  of  perceivers.  '  Proba- 
bly, it  is  true,  they  had  never  been 
displayed  to  him  so  closely  together. 
Certainly,  he  had  never  been  placed 
near  the  couple  with  such  a  close  and 
living  sense  of  having  a  relation  with 
each  of  them.  The  contrast  between 
the  soft  glowing  light  and  life,  the 
spiritual  sweetness  of  the  one  expres- 
sion, and  the  close  and  almost  sullen 
look  of  the  other,  shone  upon  the 
young  man's  mind,  sensitive  beyond 
the  common  average  to  impressions, 
already  stirred  and  stimulated  by 
the  morning's  experiences  beyond 
its  own  usual  vividness  of  perception ; 
this  consciousness  shone  or  rather 
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flashed  upon  him  witli  a  stroke  so 
sharp  that  be  absolutely  started  and 
shut  his  eyes,  as  if  smitten  b}'  a  too 
suddeu  sunlight.  He  looked  again, 
disoerning  the  forms  and  colors  and 
the  characters  they  denoted,  too,  in 

.  this  intensity  of  perceiving,  with  aach 
a  power  of  seeing  that  he  almoet  felt 
as  if  he  ought  not  to  look.  QviUe, 
indeed,  in  a  moment,  felt  him ;  and 
lifted  her  eyes  and  looked  at  him 
with  a  surprised  glance,  and  then 

•  with  a  smile,  n'?  mueli  as  to  sav : 
*'  What  —  you  are  looking  at  me,  are 
you  !  Well,  look  :  man,  and  God, 
may  sec  all  my  thoughts."  But  Ann 
did  iu)t  foci  nor  know  what  Adrian 
was  about. 

So  he  beheld  with  a  sense  of  dis- 
pleasure, which  made  him  feel  very 
wicked  at  experiencing  it,  the  traits 
of  his  chosen.  Her  narrow  forehead 
%eemed  to  grow  narrower;  her  com- 
plexion and  her  black  hair  looked  so 
X)arse  beside  the  exceptional  silky 
4nd  satiny  texture  of  Civille's  hair 
and  cheek  ;  her  black  eyes,  sharp  and 
bead3'  and  rather  sunken,  almost 
went  out  of  sight  beside  those  of 
Civille,  large,  limpid,  and  so  clear 
that  they  seemed  full  of  a  light  of 
their  own  ;  her  nose,  always  short 
and  small,  —  it  had  missed  both  the 
largeness  of  her  mothei^s,  and  the 
goodly  solidity  of  hier  fether's,^ 
became  a  positive  snnb  before  him ; 
her  lips,  rather  thin,  and  with  a  posi- 
tive set  in  them,  seemed  to  grip ;  her 
blac^ brows  frowned.  Both  the  young 
womenweretootliin  in  llesh.  Adrian 
was  not  reasoning,  while  thus  expe- 
riencing spontaneous  intuition,  and 
therefore  he  did  not  conclude  with 
his  judgment,  althougli  it  impressed 
him,  that  while  Civille  only  needed 
good  health  to  become  singularly-  per- 
fect in  form,  Ann,  on  the  other  side, 
had  already  lost  even  the  measure  of 


vouthful  roundness  which  slie  had 
possessed,  had  even  now  begun  what 
must,  with  her,  be  a  long  and  un- 
broken declension  tlirough  degrees 
of  skinnincss. 

Not  with  repulsion,  but  with  a  feel- 
ing of  guilt  for  being  capable  of 
seeing  her  defects,  did  Adrian  thus 
behold.  And  as  he  saw  upon  Miss 
Button's  fmger  the  plain  gold  ring  he 
had  given  her  a  year  or  two  before, 
he  felt  for  the  lirst  time  that  he  was 
held.  Losing  recollection  for  a  mo- 
ment, he  said  aloud,  in  an  unconscious 
way,  — 

Ah  !  Number  Eleven  ! " 

Ann  started,  blushed,  and  looked 
across  at  her  lover  with  distinct  dis- 
pleasure. He,  recovering  himself, 
begged  a  thousand  pardons ;  bat  she 
did  not  look  satisfied.  He  had  of- 
fended one  of  her  deepest  instincts 
— that  of  concealing.  On  the  inside 
of  her  ring,  when  he  gave  it  to  her, 
Adrian  had  caused  to  be  engraved  a 
fanciAil,  perhaps  even  fantastic,  de- 
vice, being  no  other  than  the  four 
words  of  the  last  clause  but  one  in 
the  twentieth  verse  of  the  twonty-first 
chapter  of  the  Revelation  :  "  The 
eleventh.  A.  Jacinth."  This  he  had 
never  told  except  to  her ;  she  loved 
secrets ;  ho  had  frequently  called  her 
his  number  eleven,  besides  pretty 
things  about  her  being  his  own  special 
Jewelled  way  to  heaven,  and  the  like. 
And  in  this  inopportune  moment 
he  had  so  nearly  told  the  whole  to 
this  company !  It  was  a  deeper 
offence  than  he  knew ;  and  hers  was 
not  a  mind  to  forget  offences. 

In  this  eom|):iny  were  curious  op- 
positions and  agreements.  Dr.  Tooni- 
ston  represented  an  old-fashioned, 
trained,  somewhat  schol;uly  Calvin- 
ist  theology.  Mrs.  Button  and  Ann 
the  same,  but  with  prejudice  and  ig- 
norance, and  natural  hardness  and 
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obstinacy,  in  place  of  a  sinoerely  Father  who  art  iu  Heaveu,  bless  aato 

oonvinoed  reason.  In  GivUle  was  a  us,  we  beseech  thee,  and  oonseerale 

spiritnal*  luligioa,  bat  without  sect,  unto  thy  glory  all  that  we  have  and 

underralahig  and  neglecting  form,  do,  and  in  an  especial  manner  this 

and  tending  to  unmeasured  avowal  thy  holy  day,  and  bless  and  sanctity 

and  unreasoning  and  unconditional  unto  us  at  this  time  the  provisions 

self-aacrifioe.    Her  father's  religion  whieh  thy  bounty  spreadeth  here  be- 

was  as  hers,  but  colored  by  his  mys-  fore  us,  and  lua^^  the  same  and  all 

ticist  tendency,  and  usually  hidden  th}-  otlier  lo\'iiig-kindnesses  unto  ua 

under  natural  hal)it.s  of  silent  medi-  be  improved  to  thy  honor  and  gloiy. 

tation  and  ahy  concealuient  of  the  Amen." 

deepest  thoughts,  and  under  the  far-      Mu.  Button.    (Carving  and  dis 

ther  cover  that  the  exporiouce  of  an  trtbnting  the  turkey  with  skill  and 

undervalued  soul  had  taught  him  to  Judgment.)     Mother, give  Dr.  Toom- 

use  a  cover  of  half-sarcustic,  half-  ston  pieuty  of  gi-av3\  Dr.  Veroil,  yoa 

paradoxical  quad  denials  and  que-  like  the  second  jint.   You  're  a  sor- 

ries..  Adrian's  religion  had  neither  geon,  so  I'll  let  you  git  that  sido> 

Civille's  unmeasured  demonstrative-  bone  off  yourself, — rather  you'd  be 

ness,  nor  her  jOeither's  inverted,  sad  a-onttin'  off  the  turkey's  legs  than 

secretiveness.    It  was,  perhaps,  as  mine,  any  day.  Adrian,  what  part  11 

thorough-going  and  as  deep ;  but  the  you  have? 

strength  and  activity  of  his  vivid      Adri.\ji,  {Preooen^pM.)  "I've no 

health  and  youth  made  it  hia  proper  choice." 

office  at  present  to  pursue  after  and      Mr.  Button.   "  Wal,  then  here's 

accomplish  things  to  bo  done,  more  the  neck.    Oilers  choose  somcthin* 

than  to  experience  sentiments  or  ex-  yourself,  young  man,  or  somebody  '11 

press  views.    All  these  six  may  be  make  a  wuss  choice  for  ye.    Ila,  ha! 

reckoned  Christians,  after  some  fash-  But  I  '11  allow  ye  a  good  slice  of  the 

ion.    As  for  the  rest,  hardly.    Mr.  breast  to  make  out  with.*' 
Button  was  a  man  of  business.   Dr.      It  is  impracticable,  however,  to 

Veroil  was  a  doctor.  Mr.  William  report  the  conversation  in  ftall  at 

Button,  .  Not  that  the  condi-  this  time,  interesting  as  it  was.  It 

tions  in  life  of  these  three  were  began,  aifter  the  distributive  intro> 

necessarily  inconsistent  with  the  duoticm,  with  observations  on  the  dis- 

Christian  profession  or  practice ;  course  of  the  morning,  and  diverged 

only,  as  a  matter  of  flMst,  they  had  variously  from  the  main  theme  of 

them  not.  Christian  separatism,  sometimes  to 

They  talked,  beginning  thus:  —  topics  having  a  distinctly  secular 

Mu.  Button.  (Rapping  thrice,  sol-  character.    At  such  times,  however, 

em nh/,  with  his  knip -handle  upon  the  if  no  one  else  returned  to  the  order 

table.)   "  Doctor,  will  you  ask  a  bles-  of  the  day,  Mrs.  Button  did,  charging 

sing?"  straight  "  across  lots,"  if  necessar}" ; 

Du.  TooMSTON.    (Closing  his  eyes,  and  once  with  the  plain  remark,  in 

and  utretcliiiig  forUi  hia  right  luind  to  reply  to  certain  words  of  Adrian's, 

a  great  disttmoB  amonff  Ifts  diiilet,  as  in  which  she  apprehended  a  mirthM 

if  feeling  for  tomdking  to  be  thanltf^  quality,*^ 

>br,  and  holding  U  with  the  thumb       There,  there  I  This  is  frivolous. 

erect  and  Jbngen  extended,)  ^  Out  We  can  ooeupy  ourselves,  I  tmst, 
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with  more  serious  thoughts  on  this 
sacred  da}'.** 

*'But,  my  dear  madam,"  ruspond- 
ed  Adrian,  mirthMuess  is  not  ne- 
oessarily  frivdlonB.  And  we  are 
ofrdered  to  rejoice  before  the  Lord, 
and  to  be  noisy  about  it,  too ;  to  make 
a  load  noise,  and  rejoice,  and  ring 
praise." 

"  I  fear,  my  young  fHond,  that  you 
are  in  danger  of  being,  not  merely 
fKvolous,  but  irreverent,"  said  Doc- 
tor Toomston,  from  veiy  high  up  in 
tlio  sacred  dc~;k. 

Mr.  Van  liraam  replied,  —  rather 
to  the  sur[)rise  of  the  compan\', — 
and  interrupting  Adrian,  who  was 
about  to  speak  :  — 

"  Stop,  Adrian  —  1  'm  older  than 
Doctor  Toomston,  and  he  may  couple 
me  with  you  if  he  wants  to.  Gk>d 
mode  kittens  and  monlceys  on  pur- 
pose to  be  fininy.  They  are  God's 
laughter.  €rod  made  mirthfhl  young 
people  too.  Laughter  is  in  God  as 
much  as  weeping,  and  I  believe  a 
great  deal  more.  I  have  heard  that 
Professor  Agassiz  has  notes  for  a 
book,  to  be  called  '  God  as  a  joker.**' 

Here  an  awful  ^roan  from  Mrs. 
Button,  and  ungodly  mirth  —  as  it 
seemed  to  the  horrified  lady  —  from 
the  doctor  of  medicine.  But  the  doc- 
tor of  divinit}'  was  not  at  all  dis- 
mayed, replying  with  awful  grav- 
ity:— 

«*I  have  no  intention  of  conde- 
scending to  argue  in  support  of  the  se- 
rious observance  of  the  Sabbath  day, 
or  of  a  decent  respect  for  either  the 
ordinances  or  the  ministers  of  €rod." 

This  was  pretty  terrible,  and 
Bomcthing  like  a  thunder-cloud  set- 
tled over  the  dinner-table  for  a  few 
moments,  in  the  midst  of  which 
Doctor  Veroil,  with  the  eye  next 
Mr.  Button,  but  farthest  from  ^Irs. 
Button,  winked  upon  Adrian.  But 


he  "  caught  it"  in  his  turn,  and  once 
more  from  an  unexpootod  quarter. 
It  was  Mr.  William  Button  this  time 
who  spoke,  saying :  — 

'A  naughty  person,  a  wicked 
man,  walketh  with  a  frowaid  mouth. 
He  vMcMhwUk  his  eyea^  he  speaketh 
with  his  feet,  he  teacheth  with  his 
fingers.' " 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Wil- 
liam ?  **  said  his  mother,  severely,  "  I 
wish  you  would  practise  the  precepts 
of  the  Scriptures,  instead  of  repeat- 
ing them.  *  This  people  draweth  nigh 
tome  with  their  mouth,'  —  you  have 
been  trained  enough  in  them,  I'm 
sure.** 

Then  Dr.  Veroil  said,  — 

"That  walking  with  your  mouth 
is  rather  like  an  octopus,  isn't  it? 
And  if  it's  BO  naughty  to  teach  with 
your  fingers,  where  have  good  Mr. 
GaUaudet  and  Dr.  Feet  gone  to,  now 
that  they  are  dead?" 

» Come,  come,"  ordered  Mr.  But- 
ton, with  good-natured  peremptori* 
ness  ;  "none  o'  this  soufflin*.  I  ain't 
a-goin*  to  have  Dr.  Toomston  talked 
back  to  in  my  house  finy  more  *n 
if  ho  stood  in  his  own  pulpit.  There  *s 
plent}^  o'  things  ye  can  all  agree  on, 
and  now  agree  on  some  on  oin  !  " 

So  they  did,  and  explanations 
were  made  and  accepted  all  round. 
But  the  host  himself  came  near  get- 
ting into  trouble  a  little  afterwards, 
when  they  were  talking  again  of  the 
Jtheory  of  the  church's  relation  to  sin- 
ners; fiir  he  thus  adventured  himself 
in  the  diina-shop  of  polemic  theol- 
ogy in  an  attempt  to  sum  up : — 

"  Seems  to  me,  as  you 're  a-puttin' 
it,  the  hull  thing  comes  down  U* 
this,  don't  it?  —  the  cluirch  is  either 
a  trap,  or  a  safe.  Either  it's  a  trap 
to  kot<;h  sinners  in  and  convert  'em 
afterwards,  jest  as  they  ketch  a  rat 
and  then  drownd  liim  in  a  pail  o' 
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Avatcr  at  their  leisure;  or  else  it's  a  They  even  suggested  that  the  prog- 
fire-proof  safe,  to  shet  up  the  mem-  ress  of  humanit}'  >Yas  and  must  he, 
bers  after  you 've  got  *em  eouvertcd,  and  could  not  but  be  other  than  in- 
jest  like  so  many  convertible  securi-  tclleetual,  at  least  as  much  as  emo- 
tics,  so  to  speak,  all  indorsed  and  tioaal  and  iastinctlve ;  and  that 
payable  to  bearer^  so's  to  haTe  'em  tberafinre  it  agreed  with  history  that 
all  snug  where  thieves  and  sinners  reason  should  be  added  to  faith  just 
can't  got  no*  chance  at  'em  at  all  to  as  Uat  as  mankind  became  wiser  and 
spile  'em  nor  steal  'em?*'  better.  But  the  Faith  party  would 

Dr.  Toomston  shook  his*  head,  in  not  hear.  Figorativel}-,  they  cast 
grave  doub  ts  as  to  such  figures  of  the  reasoncrs  out  of  the  synagogue, 
speech.  Mrs.  Button,  with  more  dc-  declaring  that  their  reasoning  was 
cision,  warned  her  spouse  that  while  unsanctified,  nnregenerate,  and  sin- 
lie  might  not  injure  his  own  beliefs  ful ;  an  unholy  intrusion  of  the  nat- 
by  suc  li  worldl}'  comparisons,  they  ural  man  into  the  otfice  and  place  set 
would  assuredly  not  be  used  to  cdili-  apart  for  the  children  of  the  kingdom  ; 
cation  ])y  y(Mniger  and  less  firml}'  that  those  who  presumed  to  support 
settled  minds.  He  should  rather,  the  ark  of  God  must  risk  Uie  fate 
she  added,  exhort  the  3'oung  men  to  of  Uzzah.  So  iron  and  obstinate 
be  sober-minded,  and  thus  be  an  ex-  and  uncompromising  was  the  stiff- 
ample  to  the  belieyers.  This  whole-  ness  of  these  denundations,  particn- 
some  counsel  was  received  by  Dr.  larly  by  the  two  ladies  of  that  part, 
Toomston  with  a  smile  and  an  ap-  most  of  all  by  Mrs.  Bntton,  that 
proving  nod,  and  by  Mr.  Button  with  they  seemed  excessive  in  their  strict- 
silence  and  with  acquiescence  due;  ness,  even  to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Button 
for  he  felt  that  he  had  probably  a  himself,  not  very  keen  nor  discrlm* 
little  erred.  inuting  in  such  spiritual  matters, 

A  number  of  other  important  however  much  it  might  be  so  where 
topics  came  up  in  the  course  of  the  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness  was 
conversation,  on  all  of  which  there  to  be  propitiated.  Me  accordingly 
were  visible  two  parties  or  sets  of  intervened  more  than  once  against 
beliefs  among  the  company.  These  the  followers  of  his  pastor  rather 
parties  may  perhaps  be  called  the  than  against  the  pastor  himself,  ob- 
Faith  party  and  the  Beason  party,  serving,  finally,  to  the  excommuni- 
The  latter  urged  that  their  reasoning  cated :  ^ 

method  led  directly  to  all  the  nsefiil  "  Now,  yon  hold*  your  tongues ! 
conclusion  which  the  Faith  party  Don't  yon  see  that  argument  slides 

asserted ;  that  thev  did  not  weaken  off  them  women  like  rain  off  a  duck's 

faith,  but  directly  and  powerfully  back?  I  do'  no  as  I  foUer  ye  SltO- 
reinforced  it ;  that,  for  instance,  the  gether ;  but  I  can  see  there  *8  some 
exercise  of  prayer,  the  use  of  the  reason  on  3-our  side  as  well  as  theirn  ; 
Bible,  the  belief  in  an  overruliug  but  don't  you  sec  that  the  more  you 
providence,  the  acknowledgment  and  beat  'em  the  less  they  *ll  know  it  and 
the  love  of  a  Redeemer,  were  no  less  the  madder  they'll  git?  Mother '11 
faithful  and  consoling  antl  elevating,  be  a-cuttin'  3'our  throats  with  a  case- 
if  the  believer  in  thera  found  him-  knife  if  you  don't  look  out ;  and  now, 
self  able  to  receive  them  with  the  I  won't  bear  one  single  word  more  of 
mtellect  as  well  as  with  the  heart,  theology ;  noib  one  word  $  Jest  shet 
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fight  up,  the  hull  on  ye !  Dr.  Tooin- 
8ton,  vrhat 's  tlic  subject  of  your  talk 
to  the  Sunda}«achool  children  this 
afternoon  ?  " 

This  judicious  diversion  cut  a 
pretty  hard  knot.  The  proposed 
lecture,  it  seeniutl,  was  to  be  on  the 
Canaxmite  campaigns  of  Chcdorla- 
omer;  and  the  good  doctor  devel- 
oped some  very  valuable  views — for 
Sunday-school  children— about  the 
extremely  horrid  wickedness  of  those 
pagans  of  the  vale  of  Siddim  and 
thereabouts,  about  B.  C.  S,000,  and 
the  Justice  of  their  consequent  snb- 
jugatioo  by  another  pagan,  perhiqfw 
as  horridly  wicked. 

The  reinainilcr  of  the  Sunday  was 
passed  l)y  Atlrian  in  improving  con- 
versation with  his  friends,  or  in  at- 
touihuicc  along  with  them  upon  the 
stated  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and 
(during  the  afternoon)  within  the 
precincts  of  the  Sunday  school.  Here 
the  good  doctor's  views  on  Chedoiw 
laomer  were  duly  set  forth  by  way  of 
a  dessert  or  confoctionery,  after  the 
solid  or  scholastic  part  of  the  ezer- 
dses  was  over.  Thus  it  came  to 
pass,  that  when  Adrian  went  home  to 
hie  bed  he  was  pretty  well  tured. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

Tde  Sabbath  —  the  rest  —  may  1)0 
on  Sunday  as  well  as  on  Saturday. 
For  sclioulhoys,  the  real  rest  is  Satur- 
da}-  afternoon.  The  minister's  Sab- 
bath is  on  Mondav ;  Mondav  is  his 
rest.  If  he  is  a  wise  minister,  by  the 
way,  be  will  be  sure  to  devote  it  with 
a  peculiar  exclusiveneas  to  secular 
'things.  He  will  find  a  singular  re- 
newing and  strengthening  to  come 
from  this  resolute  wrenching  of  him- 
self away,  for  one  day  in  each  week, 
from  his  professional  labors.  Whether 
Dr.  Toomston  would  have  stated  this 


nile  exactly  in  this  way.  may  be 
doubted.  lie  acted  on  it,  however, 
and  accordingly  he  readily  accepted 
Mr.  Button's  invitation  to  attend 
with  him  on  the  next  day,  Monday, 
the  meeting  of  the  proposed  Scro[>c 
Association,  which  was  held  in  a 
suQleieut  hired  apartment,  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  forenoon.  Present : 
Mr.  Button  and  his  family,  and  Dr. 
Toomston ;  Mr.  atid  Miss  Van  Braam ; 
Adrian;  Scn^  of  Scrope,  and  his 
friend  Mr.  Bird,  the  police  reporter ; 
Mr.  Adam  Welles ;  Mr.  Stanley,  the 
East  Hartford  antiquarian  and  col- 
lector, and  his  friend  Mr.  Purvis,  * 
the  book-dealer;  and  some  score  or 
more  of  other  persons,  mostly  of  a 
rustic  exterior,  who  were,  or  supposed 
themselves,  Scrope  descendants,  and 
who  had  been  drunnncd  up  by  the 
indefatigable  advertising  and  ct)rrej*- 
pondeuce  of  Mr.  Scrope. 

When  the  company  was  seated,  . 
there  was  a  kind  of  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment; and  then  Mr.  Scrope  arose, 
and  just  as  if  he  had  been  a  ward 
politician  all  his  life,  moved  that 
Tarbox  Button,  Esq  ,  of  New  York, 
take  the  chair ;  put  the  motion,  and 
had  the  capitalist  presiding  within 
five  seconds.  Being  tlien  in  turn 
called  upon  b}'  the  chairman,  Mr. 
Scrope,  without  nearly  as  much  of 
the  haw-haw  style  as  miglit  have 
been  aiiprclK-nded,  openetl  to  the 
meeting  the  matters  for  which  it  had 
l)een  called  together,  in  a  l)usiness- 
like  speech,  some  portions  of  which 
have  been  already  stated,  in  sub- 
stance, as  follows 

Colonel  A^an  Scroope  the  Regi- 
cide was  executed  in  the  year  1660. 
He  left  a  son  and  two  3'ounger  broth- 
ers. The  son  came  to  America, 
wheie  he  changed  his  name  toThroop, 
and  became  the  ancestor  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  descendants,  all 
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thronnrh  fornrile  linos,  liowcvcr,  so 
that  his  name  was  extinct,  altlion|j;h 
his  blood  survived.  Now,  whatever 
estate  Colonel  Scroope  possessed, 
was  confiscated.  But  tlie  large  fam- 
ily estate  in  Buckioghamshire  was 
still  at  his  death  in  the  possession 
of  his  &ther,  a  very  old  man,  who 
at  his  death  left  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  it  Tested  in  trust  for  the  use 
of  his  grandson  in 'America.  This, 
the  speaker  was  advised,  was  still 
within  the  reach  of  the  heirs-general 
of  Adrian  Scroope  of  Hartford,  if 
they  chose  to  pursue  the  proper  legal 
measures.  The  rest  of  tliis  Bucking- 
hamshire estate  was  left  bv  the  will 
of  its  aged  owner  in  equal  shares  to 
his  two  younger  sons.  Of  these  two, 
the  elder  left  heirs,  and  the  estate 
had  remained  in  the  same  fkmilj 
until  some  thirty-five  years  ago,  or 
a  little  more,  when  its  last  possessor 
of  the  Scroope  blood  died  intee- 

t,ato. 

The  speaker  himself,  Scrope  of 
Scrope,  was,  he  said,  descended  from 
the  3'ounger  of  these  two  brothers, 
the  youngest  of  the  three,  who  was 
as  staunch  a  loyalist  as  the  colonel 
was  a  republican.  And,  he  observed 
here,  he  would  proceetl  to  recite  to 
them  a  well-established  tradition 
which  they  might  not  all  of  them 
have  heard,  and  which  would  still 
ftarther  interest  them  in  the  steadfast 
andlofiy  character  of  Colonel  Adrian 
the  Regicide.  It  may,  perhaps,  he 
continued,  be  considered  less  credit- 
able to  my  own  ancestor.  Colonel 
Adrian's  loyalist  nephew ;  but  after 
all  it  only  implies  loyalty  at  the 
worst,  and  surely  loyalty  is  not 
altogether  vile  at  this  day  in  the 
eves  of  the  citizens  of  the  North. 
(Applause.)  The  story,  continued 
the  speaker,  is  told  in  Caidfteld's 
«« mgi  Court  of  Justice,"  in  the  bio- 


graphical  account  of  Colonel  Adrian 
the  Regicide,  and  N  as  follows  :  — 

Colonel  Scroop's  nephew,  visit- 
ing him  in  his  dungeon  the  night  be- 
fore he  suffered,  said  to  him, '  Uncle, 
I  am  sorry  to  see  you  in  this  condi- 
tion, and  would  desire  you  to  repent 
of  the  fact  for  which  you  are  brought 
hither,  and  stand  to  the  king's  mercy,' 
and  more  words  to  the  same  effect. 
Whereupon,  Colonel  Scroop  put  forth 
his  hand  and  thrust  him  away,  using 
these  words :  *  Avoid,  Satan  !  * " 

This,  as  yon  know,  said  Scrope  of 
Scrope,  meant  the  same  with  our 
Saviour's  words  to  the  tempter : 
"Get  thee  behind  me";  and  they 
prove  a  fearless  conii)osure  and  im- 
pregnable uprightuess  most  worthy 
of  the  ancestor  of  so  many  good 
Puritans  and  respectable  American 
citizens.  (Applause.) 

Having  thus  very  neatly  oompli* 
mented  the  audience  into  good  humor 
on  the  principles  which  theologians 
call  imputation,  the  s-peaker  went  on 
to  dcN  clop  more  fully  the  practical 
part  of  the  subject.  The  property-, 
which  might  otherwise  have  descend- 
ed to  himself,  as  the  representative 
of  the  youni^er  of  the  tliree  Scrope 
brethren,  liad  l)ccn  expended  two  ccu- 
turies  ago  in  the  cause  of  the  king. 
That  of  Colonel  Adrian  could  not  fall 
'to  him  (the  speaker)  except  by  fail* 
ore  of  the  Ihieage  of  Adrian ;  and 
neither  could  the  property  of  tho  in- 
testate representative  of  the  second 
brother.  His  object,  he  would  fVanldy 
avow,  was  in  part  to  obtain  some 
money ;  if  he  should  turn  out  to  be 
the  lawAd  heir  of  the  two  separate 
unclaimed  Scrope  estates,  to  <;et  pos- 
session of  them  ;  if  uot,  as  he  really 
believed  was  the  case,  then  to  earn 
something  by  acting  as  agent  to  se- 
cure the  property  for  those  who  were 
its  heirs,  whom,  he  believed,  he  now 
■aw  (iupart)  bdRirehim.  (Applause.) 
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What  ho,  therefore,  wished  to  do,  mitted  to  ndd,  as  he  looked  iii>oii  tlie 

wns,  to  form  an  association,  by  the  intelligent  faces  of  these  his  worthy 

sisninji;  of  the  names  of  the  audience,  l^insmen  and  kinswomen  of  three 

and  others  entitled,  to  a  proper  in-  thousand  miles  and  five  or  six  de- 

strument.    Such  signature  should  be  grees  of  distance,  —  but,  he  trusted, 

attended  with  a  small  cash  subscrip-  of  no  such  distance  in  natural  atfec- 

tion  to  be  paid  to  him  as  the  author-  tion,  —  as  he  looked  npon  these  in- 

ized  agent  of  the  association ;  ongl  telligent  faces,  he  could  not  help 

which  wonld  thus  place  him  in  a  adding,  that  that  ancient  English 

position  to  prosecute  the  necessary  fhmiljr  pride  was  strengthened  every 

researches,  and  set  on  foot  the  reqai-  moment  by  his  contact  with  these 

site  legal  proceedings  in  England;  relatives  in  the  New  Wodd! 

and  each  person  thns  signing  was  to  This  rather  skilfully  arranged  die- 

receive  a  corresponding  share  of  the  course,  with  its  ad  captan'lum  pero- 

proceeds  of  the  estate  whenever  se-  ration,  was  very  well  received,  the 

cured.  applause  at  the  close  being  quite 

Mr.  Scrope  then  read  from  one  of  enthusiastic, 
a  handful  of  paniphlcts  the  form  of  Mr.  Scrope  sat  down  ;  and  after  a 
an  association  sucli  as  he  desired  to  moment  Mr.  Button,  after  the  usual 
suggest,  and  exhibited  a  blank  man-  manner,  asked  what  was  the  further 
nscript  copy  of  the  same,  ready  for  pleasore^  the  meeting ;  adding  that 
signing ;  and  he  added,  that  the  story  he  presumed  their  young  friend  and 
of  that  very  pamphlet,  issued  by  the  kinsman  wonld  be  pleased  to  answer 
M  Jennings  Association,"  in  the  year  any  questions.  Here  Mr.  Scrope 
1863,  and  still  more  strikingly,  the  bowed,  in  sign  of  assent.  For  his 
story  of  the  "  Wilson  Assodation "  own  part,  the  chairman  confessed 
(which  he  also  displaj'cd  from  the  that  he  had  been  greatly  interested 
parcel  of  similar  pamphlets  in  his  and  favorably  impressed  by  the  state- 
hands),  proved — yes,  it  might  safe-  ments  they  had  just  heard, 
ly  be  said,  proved  —  that  investiga-  Mr.  Adauj  Welles  arose,  and  in 
tions  of  a  similar  nature  in  behalf  of  his  slow,  deliberate,  awkward,  or 
American  lieirs  of  I-'iiirlish  estates,  ratlier  homely,  and  yet  intelligent 
had  been  more  tliaii  once  pushed  to  manner,  said:  — 
an  extent,  and  willi  pro.sj)ects,  that"  "I  move  you,  sir,  that  we  now 
bad  occasioned  such  proceediugs  in  proceed  to  the  fi>nnation  of  the 
England  as  showed  a  great  deal  of  Scrope  Association,  in  manner  and 
tenor  and  some  very  strange  proceed-  form  as  Just  suggested  by  the  gentle- 
ings,  to  say  the  least,  among  the  hold-  man  from  foreign  parts."  This  motion 
ers  of  vast  estates  there.  was  seconded,  and  Mr.  Button  was 

If  it  should  be  the  pleasure  of  the  on  the  point  of  putting  it  to  vote, 
assembly  to  form  such  an  associa-  when  a  spare,  pale,  gentlemanly  por- 
tion, and  to  authorize  and  enable  son,  with  a  precise  look,  a  roomy 
him  to  manage  their  enterprise,  he  forehead,  a  clenn-shaved  face,  a  sharp, 
concluded  it  would  gratify  at  once  thin  nose,  r.nd  a  narrow  chin,  rose 
his  desire  to  earn  a  livelihood,  his  up,  and  in  a  dry,  shar{)ish  voice  and 
natural  love  of  seeing  the  right  pre-  prim  manner,  ol)served  that  if  it  were 
vail,  and  his  powerful  instinct  of  in  order  he  uoidd  like  to  make  one 
family  pride  ;  and,  he  mi^hl  be  per-  or  two  inciuiries  of  his  youug  friend, 
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Mr.    Scropo,   before    the   qnostion  been  given  by  eminent  London  coun- 

should  be,  as  he  pronouaced  it,  scl,  learned  in  the  law,  in  favor  of 

«*  pntt."  the  title  of  the  American  hoirs." 

'*  Mr.  Stnnlev,  of  East  Hartford,"  "  Provided  tliev  can  be  found.** 

said  the  chairman.    It  was  indeed  continued  llie  implacable  Mr.  Stan- 

that  eminent  antiquarian  and  col-  ley,  with  another  mirthless  jack-A-ost 

lector.  Old  Mr.  Van  Braam,  who  sat  grin.      There  have  been  several 

next  Adrian,  gave  a  kind  of  nneasy,  associations,  to  my  own  knowledge, 

dissatisfied  hitch  in  his  scat,  as  mnch  like  that  which  the  joung  gentleman 

as  to  sa.v,    Now,  he  means  to  make  wishes  us  to  fonn.  I  have  myself 

trouble ! "    Sure  enough,  he  did.  the  pamphlet  reports  of  the  Jennings 

"I  would  like  to  inquire,"  said  Association,  the  Wilson  Associ.atioh, 

Mr.  Stanley,  "  whether  Mr.  vScrope  the  Booth  Association,  the  Gibson 

is  in  a  position  to  assure  us  positively  Association,  and  the  Brown  Asso- 

that  the  English  laws  rcspcetinix  rt'id  elation.    I  expect  an}'  day  to  get 

estate  and  inhi  ritance  will  entitle  the  those  of  the  Jones  Association  and 

persons  present  to  take  possession  the  Smith  Association,   unless  the 

of  the  estate  lelt  by  Colonel  Adrian  whole   of   them    conclude,   as  I 

Scroi)e's  father,  if  the  descent  of  should  advise  them    to    do,  that 

these  persons  from  the  colonel  him-  they  had  better  unite  in  one  name 

self  can  be  made  out  ?  "  and  call  the  whole  the  Brown  Asso- 

To  this  query  Mr.  Scrope.  made  ciation.  For  look  yon,  Mr.  Chair- 
answer,  that  he  conld  not  reply  with  man,  every  one  of  these  printed  r^ 
an  absolute  affirmative;  because  ports  ends  with  a  eonfbssion  of  entire 
legal  proceedings  are  always  doubt-  fiiilure.  Perluqjs  Green  would  be 
fill,  peculiarly  so  in  cases  of  real  the  best  name  to  begin  with,  bot 
estate,  and  most  of  all  in  cases  of  Brown  would  be  the  best  to  come 
remote  descents  ;  but  that  he  wished  out  with.  They  are  all  done  Brown 
to  be  understood  to  assort,  most  posi-  so  far  — very  brown,  indeed.  But 
tively,  that  the  prospect  was  such  as  I  must  trouble  my  young  friend  with 
to  render  the  attempt  most  hopeful,  one  more  incpiiry  :  Where  does  lie 
Wliere  the  reality  is  least,  there  find,  I  will  not  say  legal  proof,  but 
we  must  use  the  most  of  hope  in-  the  least  evitlence,  firsts  that  a  son 
stead,  1  suppose,"  rejoined  Mr. '  of  Colonel  Adrian  Scroope  the  Reg- 
Stanley,  with  a  dry,  cold  smile,  icide  fied  to  New  England  in 
which  had  no  mirth  in  it,  bnt  only  1660?  Second,  that  it  was  this  son 
a  kind  of  bite ;  in  that  sense,  I  fhlly  who  signed  himself  *  Adrian  Scroope ' 
believe  my  yonng  friend  to  be  cor-  at  Hartford  in  1666?  Third,  thai 
rect. .  And  I  presnme  he  wonld  re-  any  single  one  of  the  persons  in  this 
peat  these  assurances  wit li  still  more  room  is  descended  from  the  person 
confidence  in  the  case  of  the  second  so  signing?  " 

estate,  —  that  of  the  iritestate  repre-  There   is    something  peculiarly 

scntative  of  the  cMer  of  Colonel  cold-blooded  and  horrible  in  apply- 

Adrian's  two  lirothers?"  ing  the  unfeeling  test  of  legal  rules, 

Yes,"saHl  Air.  Scrope, he  would  ;  or  historical  rules,  of  evidence  to  the 

and  in  this  \):\rt  of  tlie  undertaking,  glowing  emotional  hnppiness  of  sju'c- 

he  was  happy  to  inform  the  gentle-  ulative  future  wealth.     The  revul- 

man  that  a  very  positive  opinion  had  siou  leuvcs,  as  it  were,  a  clammy 
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pasto,  as  when  you  throw  cold  water 
on  hot  buckwheat  cakes.  The  de- 
liberate, chilly,  rasping  manner  of 
Mr.  Stanlcj-'s  remarks  was  about 
as  irritating  as  any  manner  could 
be ;  and  moreover,  it  had  an  air  of 
posit  iveness  and  superior  knowledge 
about  it  which  was  very  imposing. 
So,  while  it  was  calculated  to  aonoj 
ICr.  Scrope  to  the  utmost,  It  was  at 
the  same  time  Just  the  maimer  to  tell 
on  a  company  of  Yankee  folks,  who 
were  being  asked  to  pay  down  ready 
cash  to  a  person  they  had  never  seen 
before,  and  knew  nothing  about,  for 
the  privilege  of  sending  him  to  hunt 
up  rights,  two  hundred  years  old,  to 
proi)ertv  the}'  had  never  seen  at  all, 
and  three  thousand  miles  off.  The 
remarks  did  tell  accordingly.  The 
stout  intelligence  even  of  the  chair- 
man was  Tisibly  disturbed.  Mr. 
Scrope,  while  his  usual  aflfkble  smile 
continued,  conld  be  seen  to  grow 
somewhat  pale.  A  dead  silence 
fell  upon  the  assembly. 

Mr.  Scrope,  whatever  his  feelings, 
rose  at  once  to  replj- ;  for  in  such  a 
case  an}'  hesitation  is  surel}-  fatal. 
It  must  he  confessed  that  altliouiili  he 
struggled  gallantly,  he  was  at  this 
moment  eilectually  beati'n.  lie  al- 
leged the  constant  tradition  of  the 
Scrope  descent ;  tlu;  circinnstantial 
evidence  of  the  well-known  will ;  and 
the  identity  of  character  between  the 
Puritan  Scropes  and  the  family  of 
the  Throops  of  Bozrah,  firom  whom, 
he  said,  the  descent  of  several  of 
those  in  the  room  was  proved  by 
absolute  record  e\'idence.  He  en- 
larged with  an  air  of  triumph  npon 
this  last  consideration.  But  it  was 
obvious  enough  that  he  was  dwelling 
on  his  strongest  point  and  sinning 
over  his  weakest.  Was  a  Yankee 
audience  likely  to  overlook  that?  If 
he  could  prove  that  Adrian  Scroope 
40 


and  Adeodatus  Xhroop  were  one- and 

the  same  person,  or  if  he  could  even 
show  that  there  was  a  chance  to 
prove  it,  he  might  succeed  in  orga- 
nizing the  association  and  becoming 
its  agent.  But  if  the  (juestion  had 
been  taken  immediately  after  his  re- 
ply to  Mr.  Stanley,  it  would  have 
been  lost 

The  audienoe  were  muttering  dis- 
contentedly to  each  other.  Mr.  Stan- 
ley rose  again,  and  in  the  same  cold, 
rasping  manner  and  voice,  and  with 
the  sJimc  mirthless  smile,  said :  — 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  this 
meeting  do  now  adjourn  sine  die.'' 

This  was  sudden  death  which  he 
so  obligingly  otlered.  Adrian  sprang 
up,  and  without  an  instant  in  which 
anybody  could  say,  "  Second  the 
motion,"  exclaimed, — 

"  One  moment,  Mr.  Chairman  I " 

<«Mr.  Adrian  Chester,"  said  Mr. 
Button. 

"  Before  anybodly  seconds  Mr. 
Stanley's  motion,"  continued  Adrian, 
just  a  word,  and  then  I  will  not 
oppose  its  being  put."  Mr  Staulej*, 
looking  perhaps  no  sourer  than  usual, 
but  with  a  stifflsh  bow,  sat  down. 
Adrian  continued,  while  jNIr.  Buttoji 
looked  towards  him  with  iuterest,  and 
Mr.  Scrope  with  doubt  He  began 
by  sav  ing  that  he  should  not  speak 
of  English  estates  or  English  law, 
but  that  he  should  confine  himself  to 
the  third  question  which  had  been 
put  to  Mr.  Scrope,  to  wit :  the  ques- 
tion of  the  descent  of  those  present, 
throogh  Adrian  Scroope  of  Hart- 
ford, from  Adrian  Scroope  the  Begi-  i 
cide. 

At  this,  Mr.  Stanlc}-  pricked  up 
his  ears,  for  he  knew  that  Adrian 
possesse<l  thclost  Scrope  Genealogy, 
and  he  right Iv  judged  that  the  same 
was  to  be  cited.  Except  Purvis  and 
Mr.  Vau  Braam,  not  another  soul  in 
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the  room  know  it ;  not  even  Scrope 
of  Scrope,  who,  however,  at  hearing 
tills  line  of  argument  proposed, 
showed  even  a  keener  interest  than 
the  East  Hartford  antiquurian. 

First,  proceeded  Adrian,  he  would 
barely  refer  to  the  well-known  Scroope 
,  will,  which,  as  9fr.  Scrope  had  ob- 
Beryed,  afforded  some  presumptive 
evidence*  But  that  was  know^n  to 
them  all ;  and  he  believed  that  this 
pamphlet  —  here  he  drew  it  forth 
and  held  it  up  —  did  in  fact  furnish, 
not  the  legal  proof  that  had  Ijccn 
asiicd  for,  but  the  circumstantial 
evidence  that  had  been  asked  for: 
evidence  of  so  convincing  a  nature 
as  to  completelj-  justify-  the  forma- 
tion of  the  proposed  assodation  and 
the  contribution  of  all.  the  money 
required,  or  several  times  as  much, 
for  the  sake  of  fhlly  investigating 
the  subject. 

By  this  time  everybody  in  the 
room  was,  as  they  sa^'  in  the  coun- 
tr}',  "all  in  a  twitter";  and  a  fun- 
n^'  assortment  of  intensely  attt-n- 
tive  faces  was  concentred  upon 
Adrian,  about  lialf  of  them  with 
their  UKJUtlis  wiiU'  open.  As  for 
Mr.  Scrope,  his  flushed  checks,  as 
he  leaned  forward  towards  Adrian, 
sufficiently  showed  his  excitement. 

This  pamphlet,"  continued  Adri- 
an, which  I  discovered,  by  great 
good  fortune,  only  a  week  ago,  is  the 
celebrated,  though  long-lost,  unique 
Scrope  Genealogy  —  "  Here  a  kind 
of  catching  of  the  breath  ran  through 
the  audience,  and  Mr.  Scrope  gave 
n  pcrcoptiblc  start,  au'l  gazed  upon 
tlie  speaker  with  unspeakable  doiiht 
and  astonislinu'iit.  Its  pages  con- 
sist of  a  genealogical  aeeount,  very 
much  after  the  usual  fashion,  and 
entling  with  the  writer,  whose  name, 
Adrian  Scroope,  is  so  printed  on  the 
title-page.  But  the  evidence  to  which 


I  wish  to  call  3'our  attention  is  on 
the  back  of  the  title-page.  It  con- 
tains five  dirtercnt  items,  from  wliich 
I  argue  tliat  Adrian  Scroope  was  the 
son  of  Colonel  Adrian  Scroope  the 
Bcgiclde,  and  -that,  moreover,  he  and 
Adeodatus  Throop  were  one  and  the 
same  person. 

*'*'FinA»  Both  names  are  signed  oq 
this  page,  in  precisely  the  same  hand- 
writing, and  that  is,  b}-  the  way,  the 
handwriting  of  the  Scrope  will. 

"  Second.  The  wonls  non  hrrr,  sed 
mc^  printed  below  the  verses  here, 
which  verses  I  will  read  in  a  mo- 
ment, were  the  motto  of  the  linck- 
inghamshirc  Scroopes,  to  which  fam- 
ily Colonel  Adrian  belonged.  They 
are  a  noble  motto,  though  it  is  im- 
possible to  fiuglish  them  in  so  few 
words :  *  Not  the  goods  of  this  life, 
but  my  own  s<$uI'b  good,'  will  give 
their  meaning. 

TMrd*  There  is  a  rough  but  dis- 
tinct pen-and-ink  sketch,  proi)erIy 
blazoned,  of  the  arms  of  Colonel 
Adrian  Scroope,  —  azure  a  bend  or, 
—  at  tlie  side  of  this  niotto. 

"FoJ/rf/i.  There  is  a  sort  of  puzzle 
of  half  Latin  and  half  English,  brack- 
eted together  under  this  motto." 
Adrian  read  it  — • 

King's  Cbnreb  {  ^„ 
)ChuNh*fe  King 

Now,  this  device  has,  to  begin 
with,  a  plain  meaning  suited  to  the 
.case  of  the  Puritan  reftagee  who 
printed  them  there,  viz. :  *  I  went 
out  fVom  the  church-and-state  con- 
dition ;  *  that  is,  evidently,  '  1  fled 
from  Englancl.'  But,  moreover, 
llios(^  letters  iiave  a  secret  meaning. 
Omitting  either  one  of  the  ilupli- 
cates  within  the  brackets,  the  device 
is  a  perfect  anagram  of  the  word 
'  Buckinghamshire,'  the  county  of 
Adrian  Seroope's  fiunily." 
By  this  time  the  excitement  had 
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Bcrope;  or^  Th 

fUlly  possessed  every  person  in  the 
room;  ami  indeed,  whatever  the  in* 
terest  of  such  obsolete  connTidnims 
to  the  general  public,  it  would  have 
been  quite  impossil)le  to  find  any 
theme  more  entrancing  to  old  Adam 
Welles,  to  Pnrvi^  the  dealer  in  rare 
book'^,  to  Pliilctus  Stanley  the  pro- 
fessional antiquary,  to  Mr.  Van 
Bruam  tiie  genealogist  and  lover  of 
secret  things  generally,  or  to  Scrope 
of  Scrope,  who  saw  hie  enterprtoe 
thus  riaing  out  of  actnal  death  into 
a  vitaUt J  and  hopefhlness  far  beyond 
any  which  he  coold  himself  liave  in- 
spired into  it ;  not  to  speak  of  the 
perhaps  less  -p  x  ialbut  vivid  enough 
oarioeity  of  all  the  rest  of  the  marvel- 
mongers.  They  had  all  gathered 
close  aroand  the  speaker,  who  ood- 
tinned  :  — 

"  Fifth.  The  verses  printed  here 
have  a  similar  double  meaning,"  — 
Adrian  read  theui ;  there  is  no  harm 
in  repeating  them  here,  for  the  clear- 
er illustration  of  the  young  man?8 
line  of  argoraent :  — 

Se«,  here  I  raise  a  Monvmente  in  hast 
Ohiiig*d  (o  proteek  old  NamM,  old  Fameo, 

from  Waste. 
That  i!t  laid  off,  its  Hiat'rie  hero  \»  told. 
Hore  I  take  up  new  Name,  old  Life  to  hold. 
Ileofl  in  this  Yene  tboThitb,  ihe  Oauae,  the 

Mope. 

Old  Faith  new  Fame  ehall  fmnd ;  fkrewell 

to  Scroopf. 

OM  F.tme»  farewell  I  Old  Faith,  lire  in  new 

Fame! 

Pray  God,  ttMragh Ultibe  ahoc^  laoape from 

£artL  lir-^t,  and  lieaven  at  last,  shall  ^ive  me 
a  new  name. 

'*  Now,"  he  proceeded,  "  not  only 
these  lines  can  he  oonstmed  as  an 
intimation  that  the  writer  is  exchang- 
ing his  name  of  Scroope  for  another 
in  order  to  escape  danger,  hat  they 
cannot  easily  be  construed  to  mean 
anj-thing  else.  This  is  their  first  or 
obvious  meaning.  The  second,  or 
hidden  meaning,  is  a  conceit  of  the 
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same  sort  with  -the  anagram ;  ^  and 
such  conceits,  I  need  not  I'emind 

you,  were  common  in  those  days. 
It  shows,  I  think,  that  the  writer 
meant  it  to  contain  a  statement  of 
what  the  unnie  was  that  he  was  lay- 
oil",  an-l  what  that  was  wliich  he 
was  assuuiin;4  instead.  It  consists 
in  the  fiict  that  the  verses  are  an 
acrostic.  The  first  letters  of  the 
Unes  arc  S.  C.  T.  II.  R.  O.  0.  P.  E,: 
a  combination,  as  yon  see,  thatin- 
dndes'the  names  of  Scroope  and' 
Throop. 

Now,"  concluded  Adrian, "  when 
you  consider  the  dwracter  of  the 

Puritan  Scroopes,  their  danger  under 
Charles  II,  the  amonnt  of  other  evi- 
dence that  an  Adrian  Scroope  fled  to 
New  England,  the  elaborate  nature  of 
all  tliis  concealment,  the  consistency 
and  preeiseness  of  its  meaning  wlien 
thus  interpreted,  and  its  perfect  sense- 
lessness for  any  other  purpose,  I  do 
not  see  how  you  can  help  believing 
that  Adrian  Scroope  of  Hartford  was 
the  son  of  Colonel  Adrian  Scroope  the 
Beg^cide,  and  was  the  same  as  the 
Bey.  Adeodatns  Throop  of  Bozrah. 
And  I,  for  my  part,  can  prove  to  the 
satisfaction  of  any  court,  that  I  am 
descended  from  the  dauglitor  named 
in  the  so-called  Scrope  will,  which,  if 
I  am  right,  is  the  same,  whether  it 
be  a  Scrope  will  or  a  Throfjp  will. 
And  now,  ^Ir. Chairman,  1  submit  to 
your  personal  examination,  and  to 
that  of  the  present  company,  the  doc- 
ument on  which  my  reasoning  ia 
founded :  a  document  which,  for  my 
part,  I  confess,  I  would  rather  own 
than  to  own  any  other  one  manuscript 
or  printed  thing  on  this  contfaient* 
And  if  any  one  likes  to  second  my 
friend  Mr.  SCanley's  resolution  for 
adjournment,  I  will  interrupt  no  Aiiv 
ther." 

And  Adrian  handed  up  the  pre- 
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dons    pamphlet    tp   Mr.   Button,  quiotl}- wrote  "One  Hundred  Share« 

amidst  a  quantity  of  npplnnso  whieli,  and  taking  the  corresponding  amount 

from  so  small  a  ci)ini).iiiy,  was  sim-  from  a  substantial  roll  of  l)ills,  he 

ply  amaziuf^.    Thoy  stamped   and  liandod  it  to  Mr,  Scrope,  and  add- 

clajipod  and  laughed  aloud  ;  and  old  ed,  — 

Adam  "Welles,  when  he  could  make  "There.  And,  cousin  Scrope,  I  will 

himself  heard,  absolutely  proposed  furnish  as  much  more  as  is  necessary, 

three  cheers  for  Adrian  Scrope  Ches-  I  *I1  see  this  thing  clean  through  to  the 

tcr,  the  resorrectionist  of  the  Scrope  end,  and  now  shake  hands  on  it" 

Association  of  America  I  — -  and  he  This  Mr.  Scrope  was  yery  willing  to 

got  them,  too — three  roosing  ones.  do. 

Mr.  Stanley,  on  his  part,  made  haste  At  the  fhrther  suggestion  of  the 

to  ask  leave  to  withdraw  his  motion,  chairman,  ofllccrs  were  now  formally 
and  got  that.  Mr.  Button,  after  a  chosen  for  t ho  Scrope  Association,  to 
brief  inspection  of  the  pamphlet,  vit:  Tarbox  l>utton,  Esq.,  of  New 
passed  it  over  to  the  dazed  ^Ir.  York,  Presidont ;  Adrian  Scrope  Ches- 
Scrope,  saying  at  the  same  time,  ter,  Esq.,  of  Hartford,  Secretary  ;  and 
"  Hand  out  your  articles  ;  now  is  A.  B.  D.  V.  Scrope  of  Scrope,  Esq., 
3'our  time."  Scrope  did  so  ;  and  as  Agent.  The  agent  was  authorized 
fast  as  the  signatures  could  be  set  to  enlist  further  miMubiTs,  and  to 
down,  every  descendant  in  the  room  push  the  objects  of  the  association, 
was  enrolled  and  the  proper  amount  by  and  with  the  adWce  and  consent 
of  money — it  was  15.00  apiece »  of  the  president  and  secretary ;  and 
paid  down.  Last  but  one,  Mr.  Stan-  the  meeting  then  adjourned  in  a  most 
ley  signed,  and  with  a  very  good  agreeable  state  of  mind, 
grace,  considering  how  nngnieioas  a  .After  much  informal  exchange  of 
person  he  was ;  for  he  shook  hands  congratulations,  the  members  dis- 
with  Mr.  Scrope,  ai^  complimented  perscd ;  not,  howeyer,  until  Mr.  But- 
him  on  the  prospects  of  his  enter-  ton  had  requested  most  of  those 
prise,  and  us  he  put  down  his  name,  present  to  attend  a  little  celebration 
he  entered  against  it  the  pleasing  which  ho  proposed  to  organize  on  the 
words,  "Ten  Shares,"  laying  down  evening  of  the  next  day  at  his  own 
therewith  a  clean  lifty-dollar  bill,  home,  to  commemorate  tliis  agree- 
Last  of  all  came  Mr.  Button,  who  able  occasion. 

(To  to 
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The  lato  Dr.  J.  W.  Foster  earned 
for  himself  an  honorable  name  as  a 
careful  observer,  especially  in  geol- 
ogy and  mineralogy,  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  The  work  which  ho 
did  in  company  with  Professor  Whit- 
ney, under  the  dfareetlon  af  the  na- 
tional government,  was  ayery  impor- 
tant part  of  the  earlier  explorations 
of  the  copper  region  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior, and  their  report,  cited  as  Fos- 
ter and  Whitney's  Report,"  is  still 
Well  known  among  a  circle  much 
larger  than  that  of  professional  men. 
In  the  midst  of  assiduous  work  as 
a  geologist  he  maintained  a  careful 
interest  in  the  antiquarian  studies 
which  are  suggested  by  the  early 
American  monuments.  Before  his 
death  he  had  just  completed  a  care- 
fid  resume  of  the  observations  made 
by  himself  and  others  on  these  mon- 
nments,  and  placed  on  rocord  his 
opinions  as  to  the  men  who  made 
them.  The  book  which  he  had  thns 
prepared  passed  through  the  press 
and  came  before  its  readers  almost 
at  the  same  time  with  the  announce- 
ment of  his  death. 

It  is  the  singidar  good  fortune  of 
onr  antiiiunrians  that  they  are  able 
to  throw  no  little  light  on  the  studies 
made  by  the  careful  observers  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ocean,  who  have 
just  come  on  that  lost  track  by  which 

'  Prehistoric  Haccu  pf  the  United  States  of  America. 
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they  are  following  up  the  course  of 
their  "  prehistoric  races."  There 
are  Indians  in  the  valleys  of  the 
liocky  Mountains  who  arc  this  day 
making  and  using  arrowheads  like 
those  of  an  early  antiquit3'  dredged 
up  from  the  Swiss  lakes.  The  horn 
needles  and  fish-hooks,  the  stone  ham- 
mer, axe,  adze,  and  scn^wr  of  leather, 
whi6h  challenge  curiosity  when  they 
are  fbund  in  Europe,  have  their  pre- 
cise « congeners,"  shall  we  say  ?  » 
among  the  tools  of  the  savages  whom' 
we  have  not  yet  displaced.  And  thus 
the  CoUeotions  which  our  naturalists 
have  long  made,  and  are  still  making, 
fill  many  a  gap  and  answer  many  a 
question  in  the  researches  now  car- 
ried forward  with  so  much  interest  as 
to  the  Euro[)ean  predecessors  of  Kelts 
and  Teutons. 

The  title  of  this  book,  which  at 
first  seems  a  little  awkward,  is  thus 
foirly  enough  justified.  It  treats  of 
the  memorials  of  the  men  and  races, 
whatever  they  were,  who  in  the  cen- 
tral region  of  North  America  reached 
the  grade  of  civilization  which  itlns- 
trates  that  of  the  *'  Prehistoric 
Races  "  of  Europe,  so  called.  In  a 
perfectly  fair  sense,  any  memorials 
of  Pequots,  Narragansetts,  and  Tar- 
antines,  before  the  days  of  Carver 
and  Winslow,  might  be  called  memo- 
rials of  "  prehistoric  races."  But 
Dr.  Foster  does  not  mean  these 
tribes.  He  means  the  people  — 
whom  he  supposes  to  be  an  earlier 
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race— >  who  are  fiunfliarlj  called  the  rates  the  race,  on  the  authority  of  hit 

"  Bfoand  Builders.**  •  average  specimens,  as  having  only 

There  have  been  many  admirable  the  intelligence  of  idiots.  Thissweep- 

(li«X("^ts  of  tho  sevornl  ob«5orvations  inij  judgment   is  very  inconsistent 

inadc'  on  tlu'  woilc-^  of  those?  roj^arding  a  race  whom  he  supposes 

uud  other  Amei  icuu  auiiquities.  The  to  have  ranged  over  a  continent,  and 

vorlc  of  Mr.  Haven,  published  by  to  have  left  work  in  pottery,  in  anna 

the  Smitlisonian  Institute,  is  an  ex-  and  other  Jmplemcnts,  of  sueh  inge- 

haustive  historv,  both  of  the  Htera-  nuity  as  he  cxhif)its  in  liis  ilhistra- 

turc  and  the  history  of  tlie  subject  tions.    We  do  not  lind  that  he  alludes 

at  the  time  when  it  was  written,  anywhere  to  the  inference,  which  we 

The  interest  attached  to  the  inqui-  suppose  wellnigh  certain,  that  they 

ries  now  made  in  Europe  gave  to  Col.  were  very  small.  The  North  Caro- 

Foeter  the  reason  for  making  a  new  Una  caves  of  mioaseem  to  show  this, 

review  of  the  sul)ject;  and  from  his  both  in   tiie    measurement  of  the 

own  notes  and  nuiseum,  and  from  drifts  and  in  the  scars  lell  by  the  CUt- 

tbe  earlier  writers,  he  has  brought  ting  tools. 

together  a  very  aatisfkctory  history     Col  Foster  had  not  the  colorless  and 

of  the  whole  matter,  with  admirable  passionless  style  of  modern  science. 

Illustrations.  He  was  fond  of  literary  adornment. 

He  is  very  finn  in  his  alleofiance  to  and  tlie  book  has  more  than  the  pure 

the  theor}-  which  supposes  that  these  scientists  will  care  fir  of  (piotations 

mound  builders  were  a  race  wholly  from  the  poets,  from  Homer  down  to 

diflforent  finom  our  modem  Indians.  Longfellow.    He  makes  some  im- 

His  belief  that  they  were  so  seems  provements  on  Hiawatha,  which  are 

to  be  rather  an  impression  than  a  con-  amnslng.    Thus,  instead  of 
viclion  ;  l.ut  it  is  an  impression  from       « I  h»v given  you  roe  and  refaideer," 

which  nothing  will  drive  him.    The  *    ■\r    t      <•  u         i      *i    r«  * 

prindp^  rei^  which  he  give*  for  t^}^''  Longfellow  makes  .ho  Groat 

It,  is,  the  utter  anwUltngneli  of  the  ^1""'  p.  ^""^ 
present  Indian  races  to  submit  to  ^  ^ 

anything  like  centralized  authority,      "  ^  >'^^  ^"^^      auu-lopo; " 

while  lie  reganls  it  as  certain  that  As,  he  explains,  ''the  term  '  roe'  is 

such  works  as  the  mounds  could  only  not  applied  to  any  species  of  our 

have  been  built,  as  it  is  supposed  the  ceroidcs,  and  the  dominion  of  the 

monuments  in  Egypt  were,  at  the  Indians  only  extends  to  the  confines 

command  of  an  autocrat,  usiniT  rit  his  of  the  reindeer's   range."  Again, 

own  will  the  labor  of  large  bodies  of  the  jwet,  in  speaking  of  one  of  the 

men.    That  they  brought  their  co[>-  places  where  the  Indians  used  to 

per  from  Lake  Superior  seems  oer-  make  arrowheads,  says :  — 

tain  from  the  remains  of  their  mines      w  Thoro  the  nnolent  arrow-maker 

there.   That  they  brought  their  mica      'hh\>\>'  \\U  :irr  wh  i  1h  of  Handstoot; 
from  Xonl.  Carolina  i.  equally  oer-       iJSStoJtoif  Sl«'SrfSii«,." 

tain  from  tho  remains  of  their  mines  ^  ,       .         ,  ,  .  ^ 

^^^^^Q  Col.  Foster  explains  again  that  voa 

The  several  mounds  have  produced  make  arrow-heads  of  sandstone  ; 

but  twelve  or  thirteen  skulls,  and  of  "  S^''*"  frangible  quah- 

these,  unfortnnatelv,  all  known  to        '    ^}''^       ^"  5  ^'"^  'i-.'^^'^^  ^'\^' 

Col.  Foster  have  lost  the  bones  which  Also,  there  is  no  true  mm  in  the 

give  the  facial  expression.  He  gives  wuntry  ;  only  chert ;  "  the  minerrf- 
thc  outlines  of  several,  and  huds  the  therefore,  would  interpret  the 

curve  of  the  head  superior  to  that  of  V^^^  tnas :  — 
the  Neanderthal  skull,  but  inferior  to     "  7^*'^*'  i^'**  arrowheads  of  quarUfoek; 
the  lowest  Australuin  aknll ;  and  he      ArrowboMU  of  dberi  and  iasper.*  - 
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This  reminds  ooe  of  the  aoonrate 
learning  with  which  oar  weQ-known 

entomologist  poet,  Mr.  Lowell,  in  t\ie 

nccoimt  of  Mr.  Birdofredum  Sawin's 
cuuii)Jiig:n  in  Mexico,  relates  that 

"  'The  regitnont  onme  up  ono  day  in  time  to 
stop  a  red  bug 

Frum  runnln'  off  with  Gunnel  J  ; 

'twas  jest  a  comraou  clmez  lectuiarius.'  " 

The  boolc  will  have  more  interest 
to  students  in  Europe  than  to  anti- 
quarians here.  But  for  use  in  either 
continent,  it  is  a  good  digest  gf  the 
best  observations  on  the  subject. 


O1JIDE-B00K8. 

Wb  have  at  last  a  Guide-Book  to 

New  England,  conceived  and  ar- 
ranged on  a  plan  wliioh  will  make 
it  servieealilo  to  travellers.  It  is 
the  work  of  Mr.  Sweetser,  who  has 
entered  on  the  agreeable  and  disagree- 
able duties  of  preparation  eon  amore^ 
and  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for 
his  success. 

Ho  has  cho-^cn,  and  porhnps  wise- 
ly, the  form  and  arraugoment^  so 
well  known  of  Baeddcei^s  EnropiBan 
Guide-Books,  which  are  imitated 
in  all  their  externals,  save  that 
these  maps  and  plans  cannot  bo  com- 
l)ared  with  the  careful  maps  and 
plans  of  that  series.  With  the  facil- 
ities which  the  hello  type  gives  to 
Osgood  &  Co.,  this  denciency  is  a 
little  surprising.  The  ro>!emblance 
to  the  Baedeker  hook*  has  many  con- 
veniences. But,  after  all,  this  book 
is  meant  for  English-speaking  people, 
—very  few  Frenchmen  or  Germans 
will  use  it.  Nineteen  out  of  twenty 
of  those  who  l)ny  it  are  Americans. 
On  the  other  liand,  liaedoker's  guides 
are  made  chielly  for  persons  strange 
to  the  language  and  customs  of  the 
country  described, —  they  are,  as  the 
almanacs  say,  "  calculated  for  their 
moridinn."  To  imitate  in  one  book 
the  choice  of  subject  and  of  method 
of  the  others,  leads  sometimes,  there- 
fore, to  a  grotesque  caricature,  a  sort 
of  burlesque,  of  which  Mr.  Sweetser 
himself  must  be  conscious. 


We  have,  however,  exposed  the 

book  to  severe  tests,  at  the  hands  of 
well-informed  local  authorities,  who 
are  the  hardest  judges  of  a  general 
hand-book  of  the  kind.  Their  ver- 
dict is,  in  all  cases,  favorable.  There 
are,  of  course,  corrections  and  ad- 
ditions to  be  made,  which  Mr, 
Sweetser  asks  for  in  a  manh*  way. 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  book  is  a  book 
which  an3^  traveller,  the  best  in- 
formed though  he  be,  will  be  |lad  to 
have  in  any  series  of  excursions  in 
New  England. 

Fifty-five  routes,  so  called,  are 
given,  —  and  they  iiichide  by  far  the 
wrgcst  part  of  New  Knglantl  and  the 
Eastern  region  of  New  York,  and 
Canada,  between  Montreal  and  Que- 
bec. Of  each  important  town  the 
population  is  given,  and  other  statis- 
tics ;  the  best  lioteis  are  named,  and 
the  objects  of  interest  to  a  traveller. 
A  little  historical  review  is  generally 
added,  —  and  in  raan^'  coses,  as  we 
believe,  this  review  will  give  the  in- 
habitants themselves  infunnation  new 
to  them  about  their  local  antiquities, 
so  many  people  are  there  living 
everywhere  in  New  England,  who  are 
not  to  the  manor  bred,  and  have 
never  heard  its  traditions.  To  col- 
lect the  information  under  these 
heads,  the  amount  of  work  done,  and 
well  done,  must  have  been  enormous. 
Whatever  may  be  said  or  done  by 
an}'  one  in  the  way  of  enlargement  or 
improvement,  will  be  done  on  the 
basis  of  this  book.  The  fonn<lation 
for  the  New-England  guide-book  of 
the  next  generation  is  admirably 
laid ;  and  we  trust  Osgood  ^  Co.  will 
carefully  keep  it  up  to  time  with 
every  new  year. 

In  the  new  editions  we  beg  that 
the  tan  in  the  Introduction,  about 
the  language  of  New  Englai^,  may 
be  omitted.  "The  people  of  New 
England  claim  that  thpy  speak  the 
English  language  more  correctly 
than  it  is  spoken  elsewhere  in  the 
world."  Tourists  who  wish  to 
travel  among  the  remoter  districts 
of  New  England  should  be  well  ao- 
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qiiainted  with  the  language,  which 
is  the  English  of  Elizabeth,"  with 
a  fevr  local  idioms.  Of  course  tliis 
is  ftau.  Bat  tlie  English  do  not  un- 
derstand fun  ;  and  every  Englishman 
who  buys  this  book  will  take  this 
about  the  "  English  of  Elizubeili " 
for. earnest.  Now,  one  need  not  go 
beyond  the  book  itself  to  find  at  least 
five  hnndred  words  whicli  Elizabeth 
or  Sydney  or  Shakespeare  woiiM  not 
understand.  An<l  its  nsc  of  the  lan- 
guage is  everywhere  marred  by  some 
of  the  worst  conTentionalisms  of  the 
style  of  our  day. 

Take  such  phrases  as  these :  '*  gu- 
bernatorial mansion,"  "  colonettes  of 
granite,"  shoal  of  weeklies,"  "  the 
hanging  hills  form  a  picturesque 
scene,"  **  a  neSit  lake-view,"  "  the 
('(Mitral  plaza  in  the  city  of  hills," 
thi<  for  Jackson,  in  New  Hampshire. 
"  The  ocean  is  seen  merging  with 
the  weary  horizon,"  a  platoon  of 
husk}',  dingy,  quivering  tire-engines." 
Wo  would  not  have  marked  those,  or 
called  attention  to  them,  but  that  the 
first  words  of  the  book  contain  this 
boast  about  the  purity  of  English 
spoken  here.  The  truth  is,  that, 
when  3*on  enter  a  train,  the  chances 
are  that  the  first  sentence  you  hear 
will  ho  incorrect  in  grammar,  in  pro- 
nunciation, and  in  the  choice  of  lan- 
guage. If  the  reader  has  never  tried 
the  experiment,  it  will  amuse  him 
the  first  five  times  he  does  try  it. 
After  five  times  the  result  is  pain- 
ftil. 

A  guide-book  should  be  passionless. 
It  slioukl  not  suggest  lirst-rate 
notices"  of  manufacturers,  of  hotels, 
or  even  of  scener}'.  As  we  have  read 
this  book,  we  have  been  constantly 
reminded  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  question, 
**  Could  you  not  take  him  down  a 
little?"  "We  should  "take  down" 
the  following  phrases 'a  little,  if  the 
second  edition  {wssed  through  our 
liands :  — 

*•  Tlie  most  aristocratic  and  splen- 
did street  in  America,  forming  a 
sense  of  unexampled  brilliancy  and 
beauty." 


^'  ^luch  affected  for  fashionable 
weddings." 

"  The  Conn,  is  seen  sweeping  on*  . 
ward  like  a  king,  through  its  fair 
domain,  amid  the  spires  of  numer- 
ous towns  and  villages."   Do  kings 
sweep? 

A  glorious  view  of  the  surround* 
ing  countiy,  and  into  the  adjoining 
states  of  Mass.  and  N.  Y.,  the  whole 
surrounded  by  an  impurpled  outline 

of  mts  " 

In  'half  a  page  of  a  very  goo<l 
description  of  Worcester,  there  are 
these  epithets :  "^ns  schools,  noble 

building,  gmcefal  tower,  picturesque 
buildings,  embattled  towers,  /w/;osfng 
buildings,  grac  fid  and  ornutt'  stone 
buildings,  stringent  thoroughuesn," 
—  all  which  remind  one  of  the  verw 
diets  of  tlie  Eatanswill  press  on  that 
village. 

All  these  are  mere  faults  on  tlie 
surface.  The  book  has  admirable 
substance,  and  is  an  addition  of  sab* 
stantial  value,  not  only  to  the  travel- 
ler's library,  but  to  that  of  every  one 
who  cares  for  accurate  statistics. 

The  next  boDk  in  Osg  »od  &  Go  's 
series  is  Mr.  Drake's  careful  "  Old 
Landmarks  of  Boston."^  The  plan 
isadmirable,and  it  is  executed  with  re* 
markable  learning  as  well  as  courage. 
The  writer  actually  takes  tlie  rea<ler 
along  each  of  the  older  streets,  and 
tells  as  they  go  the  anecdotes  he  has 
to  tell,  many  of  which  are  truly 
ccy/xdoro,  storite  which  have  never 
been  given  out  to  the  world  before. 
There  are  streets  which  have  a  story 
for  every  ,  house.  Nearly  a  hundred 
good  wood-cuts  give  illustrations,  — 
many  of  which  reproduce  buildings 
or  monuments,  which,  in  the  changes 
of  the  town,  are  already  gone.  Boston 
people  will  enjoy  the  book  particu- 
larly ;  but  any  traveller,  w  ho  has  a 
wedc  to  spend  here,  will  find  that  it 
greatly  increases  his  knowledge  of 
the  antiquities  of  the  town  and  his 
intere>;t  in  them.  The  index  might 
fiilU-r  to  atlvautage. 

^  Old  Landuiarkt  and  HLttorio  PerwHiagw  of 
Borton.  By  doaiwl  Ad«u  Drain. 
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Ihe  ran^^e  for  the  voloi-.] 

Cabl  P&uf£b,  30  West  Street,  Bos- 
ton. 

Technical  Studies.    Part  I.  Louis 
riaidv  .......    SI. 00 

The  title-page  gives  this  as  the 
**  Third  corrected  and  improved  Ger- 
man Edition."  We  must  condude, 
therefore,  that  any  points  of  differ- 
ence l>etween  this  and  the  well-known 
edition  published  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago  by  Ditson,  are  in  favor  of 
the  later  edition.  The  differences  are 
mainly  in  the  first  of  the  four  sections 
included  in  this  Part  I.  The  exer^ 
cises  are  fuller  and  more  varied,  — 
strictly  livc-fnii^ored  exorcises,  l)ut 
bringing  in  many  chromatic  pass;i<]:;('s 
as  well  as  accidentals,  and  familiar- 
izing the  pupil  at  once  with  simple 
pas<;nges  in  dilferent  ke3'3. 

The  second  section  is  identical 
with  the  old  edition.  The  third  has 
in  addition  half  a  dozen  capital  exer- 
cises, known  by  many  teachers  as  the 
Liszt  exercises,  by  what  authority 
we  cannot  say.  They  are  certainly 
lueAil  enough  to  have  been  the  inven- 
tion of  genius.  The  fourth  section 
is  tlie  same.  The  translation  of  the 
author's  remarks  and  suggestions 
seems  identical ;  the  fnigoring  is  the 
German  fingering,  instead  of  the 
American,  which  Mr.  Parker  gave  to 
a  former  edition. 

We  miss  the  exceedingly  useful 
Introduction,  with  its  many  hints  and 
68S 


helps  to  teacher  and  pupils  ;  possibly 
Mr.  Prufer  intends  to  include  them 
in  the  complete  series  of  four  Parts. 
Part  JI^  Section  fi,  consists  of  the 

Scales  (Diatonic,  Major,  Minor, 

and  Chromatic)  75 

Part  III^  Section  6.  Broken  chords 

(Arpeggios)  •  .75 

Part  IV,  Sections  7,  8,  9,  indndes 
all  other  technic ;  connected  thirds, 
fourths,  sixths,  scales  in  double  notes, 
and  all  forms  di  staocati  .  $1.00 

There  is  certainly  no  book  of  purely 
mechanical  study  (the  German  word 
tec/inik  essMy  expresses  it)  which 
can  compare  with  this,  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Leipsic  professor.  It  does 
not  pretend  to  instruct  the  pupil 
in  ta-^to  or  expression  ;  it  is  simply 
a  \u)i)k  of  (inger  gymnastics;  and  as 
such  will  produce  llexibility,  and  with 
careful  attention,  correct  fingering 
and  general  IhciUty  of  execution. 
To  the  taste  and  discretion  of  the 
teacher  is  left  the  development  of  the 
musical  side  in  the  pupil.  These 
things  ought  ye  to  have  done  and  not 
to  have  left  tiie  others  undone.** 

The  Art  of  Organ  Playing,  Part 
IV.  Eugene  Thayer  .  .  $2.50 
Those  who  have  made  use  of  the 
three  preceding  numbers  need  no 
other  recommendation  for  this  one, 
especially  devoted  to  churcli  or  service 
playing.  To  use  it  iindcrstandingly 
and  with  justice  to  the  author,  the 
third  niiml)er  on  the  "  art  of  regis- 
tration "  should  have  been  studied 
with  special  care.    It  is  not  for  those 
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Trho  have  already  attained  that  Mr. 
Thayer  writes,  but  rather  for  those 
who  are  conscientiously  striving. 
The  brief  remarks  arc  invaluable  on 

the  various  needs,  of  the  service, 
and  tlic  (it  and  nppropriate  character 
of  th<'  ?tm-ic  tor  prehide  or  postlu'U^, 
ro><p()iis('s,  vohuitaries,  liymns  and 
antheuis,  whether  by  choir  or  coiiirre- 
gations.    The  music  of  tliis  number, 
besides  six  simple  quiet  responses, 
includes  oflTerlories  and  preludes  by 
Batiste,  Thayer,  Leftbure-W41y, 
Mendelssohn,  and  Schumann;  abean- 
tiM  movement  ftom  Mendelssohn's 
Second  Sonata,  as  a  postlude;  a 
fugue  in  O  minor  by  Thayor,  and 
the  j^rarid  1)  minor  fugue  by  John 
Sel)astian  IJach,  never  p-andcr  than 
on  ills  own  woll-bolovcd  instrument 
the  or^an.    The  entire  series  as  pro- 
jected by  Mr.  Thayer,  and  so  wor- 
thily carried  out,  is  a  great  gain  in 
every  way,  both  to  the  organist  who 
plays  and  the  public  who  listen. 
Music  is  indeed  the  common  language 
of  humanity;  only  through  its  best 
and  highest  can  we  be  lifted  ourselvel, 
or  draw  others  to  the  higher,  nobler, 
purer  life. 

Four  Offiertoires.  J.  Lemmens  .40 
Arranged  by  Eugene  Thayer.  In- 
cludes two  Preludes  for  soft  organ, 
two  Postludes  for  full  organ.  The 
fifth  is  an  admirable  series  of  sixteen 
numbers,  under  the  title  of  Organ 
Kepertoire. 

Spring  Flowers,   2.  6.  D.  Wil- 

son  75 

The  second  of  Two  Easif  Soimtaa, 
j\Iii^ical  and  simple.  The  first  move- 
iiKMit  in  F,  AVorjrotlo  modrrnfo. 
Second  in  D**,  And<info  sonlunuto. 
Third  in  F,  u  jiretty  Kondo. 

WifUfr  B/ut.    i).  Job  Strauss.  .7') 
Danco-music  with  the   name  of 
btruuss  has  truly  the  royal  image 


Review. 

and  superscription.  Vienna  Bloods 
— somehow  it  sounds  prettier  in  Ger- 
man—  are  capital  waltzes,  with  a 
good  swing,  and  not  very  difficult. 
Four  waltzes  in  different  keys,  an 
Introduction  anil  Coda. 

L*  Etoaed*4ff^Ktion.  C.  2. 

C.  A.  nartmann  25 

A  briglit  little  Mazurka,  with  a 

good  rhythm  to  dance  by,  and  very 
pleasant  to  listen  to  if  you  don't 
dance.  Sure  to  be  popular  with  the 
little  folks. 

"Vocal. 

Fur  Einen,   8.    C,    (E  to  F.) 

Kobt.  Franz  S.i 

To  know  how  lovelv  this  charmincr 
song  can  be  made,  one  should  hear 
it,  not  with  the  German  words,  but 
with  the  quaint  original  by  llobt. 
Bums:  — 

*'  My  hewt  is  sair,  I  drama  tell. 
My  Imurt  is  sair  ibr  •omebody.** 

It  ought  to  be  sung  too  by  the  little 
lady  who  enchants  us  all  with  her 
poetic  rendering  of  Gernaan  and  Eng- 
lish song,  and  to  such  an  accompani- 
ment as  j)cr}inj)s  only  her  husband 
can  play.  Wanting  these,  the  song 
is  attractive  enough  for  a  mezzo  so- 
prano, with  taste  and  delicaey  in  jjlav- 
ing  as  well  as  singing;  it  requires 
both.   O.  Ditson  &  Co. 

Sio'ss  Echoes.    G.  3. 

F,  Schiller  40 

Morcmu  dc  Salon.  Movement  an- 
dante  con  moto.  Air  simple  and  me- 
lodic, requiriug  to  be  well  marked 
throughout.  Conventionally  Swiss 
in  character,  and  rather  more  agree- 
able, we  fancy,  than  the  veritable 
yodel  of  a  Swiss  mountaineer,  or 
the  "toot"  with  which,  for  a  sufficient 
gratuit3%  a  peasant  will  (hrnish  yon, 
"  at  the  further  end  of  a  woo<len 
Alpine  horn.  <M^lit  or  ten  feet  long;" 
vide  recent  travellers. 
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Chant  du  Matin,  A.  4.  F.  Bos- 

covitz  60 

Hie  author's  edition  of  a  compo 
sition  iiotioed  some  months  since. 
Graceful  and  pleasing.  The  author 
is  now  enrolled  among  our  resident 
pianists,  and  has,  we  believe,  taken 
the  place  in  the  Boston  Conservatory 
Tacated  by  Mr.  Leonhard. 

Flowen  of  June.  4.  (F.  to 
6.)  G.Operti  ....  .40 
A  ballad  sung  by  Arthur  T.  Hill : 
requiring  a  good  sweet  tenor.  Move- 
ment ,  Uirghetto.  Accompaniment Aill 
as  dillieult  as  the  song,  and  requir- 
ing to  be  played  with  great  smooth- 
ness and  exi)re9sion.  Key  changes  to 
D'',  afterwards  to  C  minor,  but  re- 
turns to  tiie  orisfinal  kev.  Would 
pay  well  for  the  trouble  of  learniu'^, 
however,  and  prove  effective  in  a 
concert  room,  or  at  an  exhibition,  in 
contrast  with  more  brilliant  showy 
masic. 

Norah  Darling.    B".  2.  Harry 

Percy  30 

So!i<^   and   chorus   addressed  to 

^soimIi  Aroon  in  the  Emerald  Isle. 

Tlie  Opal  Eing.  G.  Minor.  3. 
(C  to  F).  Vir{j;inia  Gabriel  .  .40 
Sure  to  bo  a  favorite  with  all  ad 
niirers  of  the  author's  ballads.  Not 
purely  a  contralto  song, — bow  few 
there  are,  —  bat  more  effiaotive  as 
such  by  changing  a  high  F  and  sing- 
ing the  small  notes  in  the  ad  Ubitum 
passages  at  the  close;  ending  on 


lower  G. 

Jhoaya.  D.  2.  (AtoK) 

Claribel  .80 

The  Snow  Lies  White,  E\  8. 
(Bi^toF.)   Claribel    •   .  .  .80 

Vo'cps  Ilohj.  >  E\    3.  *  (D  to 
E^)    Claribel  80 

Y<»f  C'une  to  Me.    G.    2.  (B 
to         Claribel  30 


Song  of  a  Boat.  C  minor.  3. 
(BtoF.)  Claribel  ...  ,80 
Five  pretty  ballads  from  a  series 
of  twelve  by  Claribel.  None  of 
them  difficult;  the  second  and  fifth 
are  particularly  pleasing :  words  by 
Jean  Ingelow,  and  accompaniments 
tastefbl  and  characteristic,  especially 
to  the  ^oa^  of  a  Boat;  one  almost 
feels  the  swaying  motion  as 

"  Lightly  the  rocked  to  her  port  remote, 
And  went  ooarteitjriug  o'er  the  billow." 


Wm.  a.  Pond  &  Co.,  517  Broadway , 

Tsew  York. 

Mendelssohn's  Concerto  in  GtM* 
nor.  G.  Sitlney  Smith  .  .  1  00 
A  Reiiiiiiiseeiice  is  the  title  chosen 
by  the  uuthor  for  this  transcription 
of  Mendelssohn's  best  known  eon- 
certo.  AVe  are  incline  !  to  rank  it 
with  the  "  raraphrasc  of  tlie  Scotch 
Symphony,"  by  the  same  author. 
We  like  the  water  of  the  original 
fountain  best,  it  suits  us  exactly; 
but  .there  may  be  others  who  need 
coaxing  in  order  to  acquire  the  taste. 
If  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  way,  can  accom- 
plish that  feat  for  tlie  mnltitude,  we 
ought  to  be  gratefid.  In  its  way  it 
is  very  "well  done,  and  will  bo  a  pop- 
ular and  brilliant  exhibition  pieee, 
and  add  one  more  to  the  <j:ro\ving 
pile  of  compositions  by  Sidney  Smith 
that  so  many  yonni;  ladies  are  am- 
bitious to  own  un<l  play.  3Ir.  Smith 
has  been  called  an  imitator  of  Thal- 
berg,  and  we  believe  is  proud  of 
dassiag  himself  in  that  school.  In 
this  connection,  we  recall  a  fbnny  re- 
mark by  one  of  our  brightest  critics : 
»  He  is  the  burnt  stick  of  the  Thal- 
berg  rocket,  only  interesting  to  liim 
upon  whose  head  it  liappens  to  falL" 

Alia  Bourrie,    G.  Major.  4. 
B^old  Tours  60 
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We  haven't  the  slightest  idea  each  number.   No.  1  is  written  for 

what  an  AUa  Bourrie  means,  bat  of  the  hymu,  — 

course  the  author  does,  and  the  mis-  **  My  Ood,  permit  bm  not  to  bo 

fortune  is  ours  without  its  being  any-  ^  stnager  to  mywlfand  Thae." 

body  's  fault,  that  we  can  discover.  In  form  a  solo,  for  tenor  or  soprano, 

But  that  doesn't  prevent  the  mtisic  followed  by  a  pleasing  dnett  for 

being  cxtroraoly  pleasant  and  well  soprano  and   alto,  ending  with  a 

writton  ;  with  a  certain  quaintness  in  quartette  for  mixed  voices, 

style  ami  treatment   that  siiGTErests  No.  5  is  for  mixed  voices,  also  short 

composers  of  a  past  day  and  genera-  duo  and  solo  ;  organ  aeoompaniment, 

tion,  fortunate  enough  to  know  an  No.  C  is  two  duos  and  quartette. 

Alia  Boarree  when  they  saw  or  heard  No.  7  is  a  solo  for  soprano  or  tenor 

it  as  readily  as  an  AUa  Siciliano,  or  and  quartette. 

anAllaRusse.  In  fact,  it  must  have  Any  or  all  of  these  pieces  would 

been  a  rather  jolly,  lively  dance ;  not  be  useflil  in  a  quartette  choir  pos- 

unliice  the  Onv  4te.    In  common  sessed  of  sufficient  skill  and  taste, 

time,  beginning  in  the  last  beat  in  Sweet  is  tk$  Work.  E*.  3.  T. 

the  measure.   Happy  ancients  who  J.  Hermann  Danm  ...  .50 

could  dance  a  Bourr6e  instead  of  a  Number  one  in  a  collection  of 

Valsc  a  deux  temps  with  its  horrid  hymns  and  anthems,  original  and 

endkss jiggle!  selected,  entitled  Praiae  OffeHi^ 

Plus  Vite.      5.  Berthold  Toms  .76  There  is  a  certain  musical  "  squatter 

(rtifop  d'i  Concert.    Music  of  to-  sovereignty"  very  much  in  vogue 

day  without  question  ;  rushing  octave  just  now.   Anything  from  across  the 

passages ;   some    pretty    measures  water  is  a  kind  of  public  property 

without  octaves ;  liqiiiil  runs  ;  a  lit-  on  wliich  any  one  may  pre-empt, 

tic  i)ianissi!no ;  a  good  deal  of  for-  Sclnimann's  pretty  Traiiinerei  seems 

tissimo;   especially   the  last   page  a  favorite  field  for  operation  ;  some- 

oresceMlo  accellerando  ad /me  I  RiiiiUy  times,  without  a  note  changed,  it  is 

quite  brilliant,  if  one  has  execution  adapted  bodily,  a  new  name  allixed, 

enough  and  strength  as  well  as  flexi-  and  the  supposed  author  sails  to  glory 

bility  of  wrist,  to  do  it  justice.  under  fUse  colors.  This  time  the 

key  is  changed  ftom  F  to  £^  and  by 

Vocal.  a  curious  transformation  the  reverie 

1.  Ml/  God,  PvrmU  me  not,   G.  appears  as  a  sacred  quartette.  Sweet 

11.  r.  Dauks  60  is  the  Work !  arranged  by  Hermann 

6.  Gloria  in  ExoeUia.    IJ\   H.  Danm !    Would  it  not  be  extremely 

r.  Danks  oO  courteous  to  sny,  "  Who  lent  the 

6.  Jiihl!iif«\    C.    H  P.  Danks    .75  feathers?"    One  excuse  su'i^'Tosts  it- 

7.  Bcni'ilirtiis.    E^       "         .  .59  self,  however,  in  borrowing  anvthing 
Five  numbers  from  the  Crown  of  so  well  known;  it  is  much  as  if  one 

Praise,  a  collection  of  Church  music,  litted  a  doxology  to  Hail  Cohimbia 

well  written;  handsomely-  printed,  as  a  praise  offering.    Even  the  word 

with  an  illuminated  title-page  for  armii^  would  be  superfluous. 

[N'OTi  ToMcfiCAL  rr-opLF..  — Any  ploco  of  rauslo  naraod  In  the  above  Music  U^vlnr  Wffl b*  aatM 
to  any  addrvM,  fre«  of  postage  both  we^ft,  oa  receipt  of  tiw  retail  price  U  thi«  office.] 
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Note.   As  a  final  contribatioD  to  the  set  of  discussions  in  this  number 

of  Old  and  Nkw  about  monoy,  we  put  on  record  a  few  propositions  which 
are  believed  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  that  is  true  in  those  discussions, 
and  to  give  the  nu-ans  of  disproving  all  that  is  not.  Those  discussions 
assert  prett}'  nearly  the  following  three  ditferent  doctrines  about  the  present 
needs  of  the  United  States  as  to  money :  — 

1.  (The  Labor  Reform  view,  in  the  article  of  O  P  Q/')  An  irre- 
deemable paper  currency^  issued  directly  by  governuicnt  to  each  citizen  will 
do,  withoat  any  gold  at  all. 

2.  (Mr.  Williams's  view.)  We  need  simply  an  inflation  of  the  present 
paper  cnrrency. 

8.  (Mr.  Hazard's  yiew,  and  the  Mannfkotorer's  view.)  We  want  a* 
paper  cammpy  so  far  redeemable  in  specie  as  shall  maintain  its  nsethlness 

in  business. 

Now,  the  truths  for  Judging  these  doctrines  are  believed  to  be  as 

follows :  — 

Money  {rfol  money,  to-day,  within  the  business  world,  as  a  whole)  is 
gold  or  silver.    Nothing  else  is  real  money  everywhere. 

Cuiiency  is  a  convenient  name  for  that  mone>',  or  tliat  substitute  for  it, 
which  Ji  nes^  like  currents,  throughout  the  coraraunil}',  within  a  sin;^le  nation, 
and  serves  to  transact  the  iiaily  business  of  exchanging  all  sorts  of  values 
within  that  nation.    Money,  therefore,  is  the  cuiTency  of  the  world,  by  Liiis  • 
definition. 

The  name  money  is  nsnally  applied,  for  shorthess,  both  to  specie  and  to 
bank-notes,  — •  that  is,  to  cnrrenoy  also ;  and  the  practice  has  caused  a  con- 
fhsion  in  some  minds,  where  it  is  found  that  bank-notes  and  specie  ue 
equally  reckoned  money. 

Paper  money  will  serve  exactly  the  purposes  of  specie  only  on  one  con- 
dition, —  that  the  holder  of  it  can  get  specie  for  it  on  demand.  This 
condition  is  subject  to  modifications.  Patriotism  has  served  instead  of 
gold  for  a  time,  but  has  never  prevented  paper  from  becoming  worthless  in 
a  little  while,  if  specie  could  not  be  had  for  it.  Mutual  confidence  is  far 
less  efficient  than  patriotism.  An  agreement  ma}'  l»c  imagined  by  all  the 
people  that  there  need  not  be  any  gold  at  all  in  the  United  States ;  but  that 
••scrip "like  our  present  paper  small  change,  and  bills  like  our  green- 
backs," should  be  u^ed  as  they  are  now,  but  without  any  pros|)c'ct  or 
purpose  of  gold  ever  being  asked  or  given  for  them.  But  this  is  only  an 
imagination,  because  no  approach  to  unanimity,  if  even  a  minority,  could, 
as  thhigs  are,  be  secured  for  it.  And  secondly,  it  is  a  melancholy  fact,  that 
men  have  not  so  much  foith  in  each  other's  honesty,  or  wisdom  either,  as 
woold  be  necessary  to  support  such  a  plan. 

The  reasons  why  gold  and  silver  are  chosen  for  money  are  plain ;  they  « 
haye  the  qualities  for  it,  namely :  beauty  and  nseftilness,  divisibility  and 
consolidability  without  change  of  quality,  incorruptibility,  costliness,  and 
steadiness  of  value.    Diamond  cannot  be  suitably'  divided  and  united, 
and  is  not  nsefUl  enough    Iron  is  too  cheap  and  too  corruplible.  Plati- 
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num  is  not  nscfbl  enough  beoaasc  it  is  so  unmanagenblo,  aod  it  is 
not  beautiful  enough.  And  so  on  about  absolutely  ever  \  thing  except  gold 
and  silver.  Find  another  article  having  similar  qualities,  and  yon  will 
assuredly  have  another  material  for  specie  currency.  The  main  basis  of  the 
value  of  real  money  is  the  intrinsic  valiu;  of  the  material  as  merchandise. 
Coiuini;  is  an  authentication  or  endorsenicut,  whicli  is  supposed  to  certify 
everyhody  tliat  his  dollar  is  a  dollar,  and  such  a  certificate  adds  something 
to  the  intrinsic  value.  Convenience,  as  a  universal  standard  for  valuing, 
adds  further  to  the  merchandise  value  of  coined  money,  just  as  a  yard-stick 
gidns  value  over  ita  firewood  value,  or  its  slat  valaetbecaiue  it  is  a  standard 
of  length ;  and  a  ftirther  value  if  it  has  been  adjusted  and  certified  by  the 
inspector  of  weights  and  measures. 

How  much  money  does  a  oommunity  need?  Aimoer:  Enough  to  cany 
on  with  ease  all  the  transfers  of  value  in  the  oommuuity;  the  payment  of 
wages ;  the  daily  expenses ;  the  sales  in  the  shops ;  the  transportation  of 
freight ;  the  fares  of  passengers ;  the  sales  of  real  estate ;  in  short,  the 
daily  life  and  business.  So  far  in  civilized  history,  the  quantity  required 
bears  a  proportion  to  the  number  of  people  who  use  it,  and  to  the  property 
they  own,  which  has  an  analogy  with  the  proportion  of  oil  in  tlie  hearings 
of  a  steam-engine  to  the  engine  itself.  For  instance,  during  the  four3'ear9 
ending  June  30,  1871,  it  may  be  stated  as  a  rough  appro .ximation  that  the 
cniTcnry  which  oiled  the  business  bearings  of  the  United  States  was  rather 
more  than  ten  dollars  to  each  Soul  of  the  population.  This  includes  what- 
ever you  happened  to  have  in  your  wallet  in  those  years ;  all  your  bank  . 
account ;  what  the  storekeeper  was  using  in  his  business,  and  so  on.  Tlie 
round  sums  total  which  are  near  enough  to  the  exact  figures  to  show  the 
o&inff  office  of  money,  are  these :  the  whole  of  our  currency,  about  four 
hundred  million  dollars ;  the  whole  of  our  property,  real  and  personal, 
about  fourteen  thousand  million  dollars;  the  whole  of  our  population, 
towards  forty  million.  Omit  some  ciphers  and  we  may  say,  in  handier 
figures,  that  on  an  average,  in  a  nation  situated  as  ours  is  at  present,  every 
four  souls,  worth  fourteen  hundred  dollars  anK>n  j;st  thcra,  do  not  need  more 
than  forty  dollars  in  cash,  being  ten  dollars  a  head,  to  keep  their  business 
straight.  This  wouM  ho  very  likely  to  fail  with  anyone  separate  four;  hut 
it  holds  good  of  the  whole  of  the  men,  women,  and  children  together  ;  and 
if  a  larger  sum  is  iu  anybody's  hands,  a  less  sum  is  in  the  hands  of  some- 
body else. 

If  paper  money  will  not  do  alone,  that  is,  without  any  specie  at  all,  why 
will  it  do  in  part?  Answer:  Because  paper  promises  to  pay  (greenbacks, 
for  instance)  will  do  a  great  part  of  the  exchanging  of  values,  although 
taey  will  not  do  all  of  it ;  and  if  ttiere  is  specie  enough  within  reach  at 
any  time  to  serve  the  purposes  of  those  who  will  *not  take  promises 
to  pay  specie,  that  maintains  the  credit  of  the  rest  of  the  promises.  It 
turns  out  that  in  practice,  and  on  a  large  scale,  it  will  do  if  there  is  about 
a  quarter  as  much  specie  always  ready  as  the  whole  of  the  paper  money 
that  is  going.  This  is  pretty  sure  to  meet  the  wants  of  all  who  insist  on 
real  money.  That  is,  mutual  confidence  will  uphold  three  quarters  of  our 
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currency ;  we  might  almost  sny.  Christian  civilization  is  at  present  at  a  busi- 
ness diacount  of  twcnt3--nvo  per  cent. 

But  wc  cannot  get  goUl  for  even  a  quarter  of  our  greenbacks,  except  at 
a  heavy  discount,  and  yet  they  serve  a  pretty  good  purpose  so  fur.  Ought 
they  not  to  break  down  on  these  principles?  Answer:  Their  gold  basis 
eziBt8»  bat  it  is  two  stories  down  instead  of  one.  The  United  States,  under 
certain  conditions,  gives  its  bonds  fbr  greenbacks :  tbis  is  the  first  story 
down.  Under  certain  other  conditions,  the  United  States  gives  gold  for 
these  bonds,  and  meanwhile  it  pays  gold  interest  on  them.  This  is  the 
second  story  down,  where  yon  come  to  the  real  specie  foundation.  Mutual 
confidence  keeps  the  greenbacks  as  near  gold  value  as  th^y  are.  Anybody 
who  wants  to  see  the  way  in  which  changes  in  mutual  confidence  change 
the  value  of  paper  money,  need  only  follow  the  gold  spcculai  ions  of  the 
war  period  among  the  respectable  gamblers  of  New  York.  If  the  Uiiited 
States  pn'ul  fjoM  directly  for  greenbacks,  instead  of  in  this  indirect  way, 
they  would  lu-  worth  a  gold  dollar  for  each  paper  one,  instead  of  from 
ten  to  tliu  leen  per  cent  less.  Practically,  there  is  from  ten  to  thirteen  per 
cent  of  doubt  about  the  future  contingencies  of  human  life,  between  tlie 
average  citizen  and  his  govemraeut,  in  consequence  of  this  slow  way  of 
paying  gold. 

Some  conclusions  about  the  recent  panic,  on  the  basis  of  these  doctrines, 
are  these:  — 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  paper  money  was  hoorded  during  the  panic, 
instead  of  specie,  which  has  usually  been  hoarded  at  such  times.  This 
shows  how  thoroughly  our  paper  money  is  accepted  in  lieu  of  specie. 

Why  not?  it  is  the  nearest  we  can  get  to  specie.  Wackford  S queers,  his 
father  said,  was    next  door  but  one  to  a  cherutum."   Greenbacks  are  neai 

door  but  one  to  gold. 

There  is  not  far  from  money  enough  for  all  the  honest  business  in  the 
country.  Those  men  who  wish  not  to 'give  value  for  value  in  an  honest 
busfncss  manner,  i)iit  only  to  get  away  other  people's  money  f 'r  nothing, 
that  is,  the  stoek-gaml)U'rs  and  corner-makers,  and  others  who  trade  in  what 
they  do  not  own,  —  those  and  such  others  want  more  paper  money  afloa'. 
Naturally  enough;  to  put  out  more  paper  money  is  to  make  a  change  iu 
values.-  It  is  by  taking  advantage  of  changes  in  values  that  these  men 
live.  If  no  changes  happen,  they  start  a  lie  to  make  one. 

There  are  also,  as  the  reader  of  Old  ahd  New  sees,  men  of  incorruptible 
honor,  who  want  more  paper  money.  But  their  demands  are  limited  to  the 
daim  that  the  currency  shall  keep  exact  pace  with  the  busbiess  of  the 
ooontry.  This  is,  as  we  believe,  the  reasonable  doctrine. 

The  increase  of  population  and  the  increase  of  business  call  for  some- 
what more  currency  every  year.  That  is,  eveiy  additional  soul  wants  his 
ten  dollars.  The  increase  of  ease  and  quickness  of  communication,  how- 
ever, enables  a  less  total  amount  of  currency  to  do  our  exchani^iug  ;  tliat  is, 
it  tends  to  diminish  somewhat  the  avera^^c  of  ten  dollars ;  how  much,  is  not 
known. 

'Ihp  panic  of  September  was  caused  more  by  a  loss  of  confidence  than  by 
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any  real  Inisincss  misfortune.  "What  real  business  misf  >rtunc  there  was 
(at  first)  hefell  enterprises  and  persons  entirely  loo  speculative  in  character, 
liecau  e  the  jrenuinc  business  interests  of  the  country  are  too  closely  mixed 
with  the  stock-gambling  and  speculating  interests,  they  sulfereii  also. 

The  real  preventive  against  other  such  panics  will  be  found  —  so  far  as 
humanity  can  Airnish  it— in  an  elevation  of  th^  average  tone  of  businees 
honor  and  honesty. 

It  is  theft  to  get  value  from  another  man  without  rendering  value  for  it. 

It  is  gambling  to  bet  on  the  fhture  values  of  other  people's  property. 

It  is  conspiracy  and  lying  to  set  afloat  fitlso  stories  and  get  up  operations 
for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  values  of  other  people's  properly. 

Let  these  plain  truths  be  felt ;  let  theft,  gambling,  conspiracy,  anil  lying 
be  turned  out  of  public  places  like  the  New  York  stock  exchange  and  the 
Chicago  grain  market,  and  driven  into  even  such  an  imperfect  secrecy  as 
that  of  area  thefts,  faro  gamb'ing,  blackinailing  conspiracies,  and  legally 
tangible  lies,  and  business  panics  will  be  g  e.itly  lessened  in  number  aud 
severity.  Hut  in  New  York,  such  thefts  aud  gambling,  if  |)erpeLrated  la 
the  stock  exchange,  are  actually'  aflh-raed  to  be  honest  by  law. 

FX.  B.  If  our  "currency"  is  to  be  reckoned  to  include  not  only  the 
national  bank  notes,  which  are  its  main  body,  but  the  whole  of  the  United 
States  notes  which  are  supplying  the  place  of  a  specie  reserve  to  redeem  it 
with,  it  must  be  called  S.SOO,00a,U00  in  round  numbers  instead  of  $.100,000,- 
000,  aud  the  §10.00  per  head  must  be  made  $20.00.] 
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The  Forty-third  Congress  moots  for  its  first  session  under  circum- 
stances which  do  not  give  much  comfort  to  any  existing  party  organ- 
ization ;  and,  we  must  coufess,  circumstances  which  do  not  promise 
much  beneficent  legislation  to  the  country. 

Nor,  on  the  other  haod,  do  these  circumatanoes  promise  much 
harm.  ,  * 

Both  Houses  go  to  wori£  with  the  advantages  and  diaadvautages  of 
a  new  coiistruction  of  their  committees.  In  the  House  of  Kepresen- 
t^itives  there  are  a  good  many  now  men,  some  of  them  men  of  known 
ability,  to  l)o  set  to  work.  Of  this  condition  of  things  the  advantage 
on  the  whole  counterbajances  the  inconveniences  of  the  delay  which 
neioeBsarily  springs  from  it. 

As  Congress  meets  at  a  tame  of  great  financial  difficulty,  a  hundred 
panaceas  will  be  brought  forward  at  once,  and  will  be  debated,  in 
private  and  in  public,  carefully,  ambitiously,  and  tediously.  But 
we  dare  not  anticipate  any  result  at  all  from  this  discussion,  far  less 
any  fiftvorable  result.  You  may  ask  the  ten  men  of  most  intelligence 
in  New  York,  or  in  Boston,  what  is  the  remedy  which  government 
could  apply  in  the  present  condition  of  thii^,  and  you  will  get  at 
least  five  answers,  irreconcilable  with  each  other.  If  there  were 
but  two  answers,  involving  only  twd  plans,  you  could  go  before  Con- 
gress with  these  two  plans,  and  press  for  a  vote  which  should  decide 
in  favor  of  one  or  the  other.  But  as  there  are  a  dozen  plans,  and 
as,  even  in  as  intelligent  bodies  as  the  Senate  and  the  House,  there 
are  a  gi-eat  many  men  who  have  no  real  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
there  is  no  li()i)e  for  a  practical  decision  of  mnch  importance. 

A  plan  for  a  government  bond  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  —  3.«i5  per 
cent,  or  4  per  cent,  annually,  to  bo  always  exchangeable  hackwaitl 
or  forward,  for  green  backs, — is  pressed  so  generally,  aiid  has  so  uuich 
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of  good  souse  to  recoinmcud  it,  that  it  may  work  its  way  through  tho 

Houses. 

Some  mitigatiou  of  tho  Procrustean  rule  about  tho  reserves  "  in 
the  National  Banks  is  evidently  desirable.  Wc  wish  wc  could  say 
there  were  any  prospect  of  it.  "  A  Keservc,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  is 
something  kept  for  cxigonco."  How  absurd  it  is  to  say  that  nobody, 
anywhere,  shall  have  any  power  to  say  that  the  exigence  exists  !  It 
is  as  if,  when  tho  tiro  was  wasting  Boston,  the  officer  in  charge  of 
tho  Iic^irvoir  should  s:iy  that  because  his  orders  were  to  keep  a 
lieserve  of  liftoou  foot  deep,  no  water  should  be  drawn  after  they  had 
come  down  to  that  lovel.  Our  biuikiiig  law  now  keeps  our  banks 
under  such  restriction. 

Tiic  President  will  probably  urge  tho  plan  for  Postal  Sayings 
Bauks,  and  there  is  eyery  reason  to  wish  that  this  pUm  may  bo  put 
in  operation. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that,  now  that  all  the  great  monopolies 
are  reaping  some  of  the  desci-ved  fruits  of  their  own  tyrannies,  the 
goyemment  of  tho  United  States  may  be  strong  enough  to  take  into 
its  own  hands  tho  duties  of  the  telegraph.  All  theoretical  discussion 
on  the  subject  is  silenced  by  the  single  facts  of  every  day.  A  man 
may  send  from  the  Liand's  End  in  England,  to  Kirkwall  in  Soot- 
land,  the  longest  distance  in  Qreat  Britian^  — from  a  wilderness  to 
tho  edge  of  the  icebergs,  —  and  for  that  seryice,  oyer  a  distance  of 
seven  hundred  miles,  ho  pays  a  cent  a  word  for  hb  message.  If  a 
man  sends  from  Boston  to  Chicago,  oyer  a  line  so  crowded  with 
business  that  it  needs  a  sheaf  of  wires  to  begin  to  carry  the  despatches, 
bo  pays  twclyo  mid  ono  half  cents  a  word.  Tho  groat  monopoly 
which  tries  to  overawo  Congress,  and  does  tax  eyeiy  home  in 
America,  can  say  nothing  against  the  government  telegraph,  as 
long  as  it  keeps  its  prices  at  this  preposterous  standard.  Cheap 
telegraphing  is  as  cei*tain  as  cheap  posUigo  in  tho  future.  Congress 
might  well  immortalize  this  session  by  securing  it. 

The  great  possibility  of  tlie  session,  however,  is,  that  it  may  work 
out  tho  best  system  for  National  Education.  The  llepublicaii  loadoi's 
have  received  so  Ik  a\  y  a  rebuke  in  the  November  elections  that  they 
may  vroll  consider  whothor  thoy  had  better  not  do  something  which 
tho  country  wants,  instead  of  getting  ready  to  begin  to  prepare  to 
try  to  do  something  in  tho  future.  And  tho  other  men  of  honor  and 
character,  who  are  quilo  inditloront  to  moro  partisan  success,  may 
well  SCO  that  in  a  session  like  this,  where  thoro  is  no  President  to  bo 
elected,  their  opportunity  is  come  for  the  great  measure  of  liecon- 
8tru(;tion. 

Tho  War  of  the  Kebciliou  will  bo  looked  upon  in  history  as  the 
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fulfilment  of  tlio  obligation  in  the  constitation  that  the  Nation  riiould 

guarantco  Republican  governments  to  the  States.  The  old  oligar- 
chies, where  a  few  white  planters  managed  the  Southern  States,  were 
swept  away,  and  republics,  controlled  by  suHia<}jc,  nearly  universal, 
took  their  places.  In  a  few  localities,  these  new  republics  have 
bravely  assumed  the  tirst  duty  of  rcpublies,  and  have  oi*ganizcd  edu- 
cation for  tlie  people.  But  in  man}"  of  tlie  States,  the  old  purblind 
obstinacy  of  the  so-called  Conservatives  has  been  strong  enough  to 
retard  all  effort  for  even  the  simple  primary  education  of  the  people. 

Now  the  Nation  is  not  going  to  suffer  this.  It  might  quite  as  well 
permit  the  systematic  breeding  of  yellow  fever,  or  of  any  other 
plague.  If  these  Slates  will  not  educate  their  own  people,  the  Nation 
will  educate  them,  and  will  present  the  bill  for  education  at  the 
proper  door.  Tlic  different  ])r()jcets  for  this  purpose  already  laid 
before  Congress,  are  wholly  agreed  in  the  principle,  and  the  strength 
of  the  votes  already  taken  upon  them  shows  that  in  such  a  session  as 
this,  a  broad  and  strong  plan  can  be  carried  through. 

The  bill  appropriating  the  public  lands  for  this  service  passed  the 
House  lost  year,  and  was  not  rejected  in  the  Senate.  It  failed  onlj 
because  it  was  not  reached  there.  It  has  practical  advantages  wliidi 
^commend  it  even  to  careless  students,  and  is  perfectly  in  haraony 
upth  long-established  habits  of  national  policy. 

It  provides  that  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  shall  bo  forever 
<N>nflccrated  to  the  education  of  the  people.  One  half  is  to  be  dis- 
tributed for  this  purpose  among  the  States,  Territories,  andthoDia- 
triot  of  Columbia.  The  other  half  is  to  be  invested,  and  to  create  a 
fund,  of  which  the  interest  shall  be  thus  distributed 

The  bill  proposes  that  for  ten  years  this  distribution  sball  bo  ijoade 
on  the  basis  of  iUiieracf^f  that  is  of  need.  After  the  first  ton  years, 
tbe  distribution  shall  be  made  according  to  the  numbers  of  the  pop- 
ulation; between  the  ages  of  four  years  and  twenty-one.  Eveiy 
State  shall  be  entitled  to  its  share  in  this  distribution  when  it  shall 
engage  to  provide  by  law  for  the  free  education  of  all  its  children 
between  six  and  sixteen,  and  to  apply  all  moneys  which  it  shjill 
receive  under  the  act  according  to  its  conditions.  From  year  to 
year,  the  distribution  will  bo  continued  to  those  States  which  show 
that  they  have  made  the  provision  required. 

The  amount  of  money  thus  distributed  is  not  large,  —  perhaps  the 
whole  profits  of  the  sale  of  land  are  not  more  than  two  million  dol- 
lars a  year.  During  the  ten  years  in  which  it  was  distributed  in 
proportion  to  "  illiteracy,"  four  fifths  of  it  would  go  to  the  South, 
when'  it  is  most  needed.  To  such  a  distriljution  the  whole  loyal 
pari  of  the  nalion  wonlil  s.iy  "  Anion."  One  million  dollars  thus 
distributed,  on  the  basis  of  the  statistics  of  the  census  of  1873,  would 
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give  Virginia  $78,000  a  year,  Kentucky  $58,000,  and  Geoi^gia  $82,- 
000.  On  the  other  hand,  Massachusetts  would  receive  only  $17 ,000, 
Ohio  only  $30,000.  But  we  have  no  fear  that  the  opposition  will 
Qome  from  Massachusetts,  from  Ohio,  or  from  Illinois.  Beal  opposi- 
tion will  only  come  from  people  who  do  not  want  to  have  educated 
voters.  The  reader  must  observe  that  after  the  first  ten  years  this 
land-bill  proposes  a  distribution  on  the  simple  basis  of  the  numbers 
of  the  children. 

Of  course  such  a  sum  is  not  sufficient,  nor  nearly  sufficient,  for 
the  puri)ose  involved.  The  town  of  Lynu,  in  Massadiusetts,  pays 
more  money  for  education  than  this  bill  gives  to  the  State  of  Greorgia. 

But  in  just  thoso  States  where  the  friends  of  Education  find  their 
effort  thwarted  by  the  unreconciled  rebels,  this  sum  is  sntiicient  to 
be  a  very  great  stinuilus  towards  the  estiiblishmciit  of  a  pui)lie  school 
system.  Xone  ot"  ihc  three  Southern  States  we  have  named  are  rich 
enough  to  refuse  a  grant  from  the  National  Treasury  so  large  us  those 
we  have  named,  nf)r  is  the  Fossil  Party  in  cither  stron*;  enough  to 
iiietir  the  unpopularity  of  rejecting  such  a  present,  In  many,  per- 
haps in  all  cases,  the  grant  would  start  a  local  system  of  public  edu- 
cation. 

An  innncusc  advantage  would  be  gained  by  a  measure  like  this^ 
w'hich  should  once  and  forever  consecrate  the  Public  Domain  to  |i 
great  and  good  purpose,  and  practically  remove  the  danger  for  that 
gnawing  and  nil)ljling  at  it,  for  every  [jrctence  conceivable,  which 
wastes  it  away,  and  does  no  real  good  to  anybody.  No  Congress 
will  care  to  vote  alternate  sections  here,  and  grants  of  swamp  lands 
there,  when  this  shall  be  voting  money  out  of  the  school  appropri- 
ation. If  this  l)iil  once  becomes  a  law,  the  safety  of  the  National 
Domain  for  the  future  may  be  considered  as  secure. 

We  do  not  consider  ihis  act  to  be  the  only  one  desired.  A  meas- 
ure which  shall  take  the  bull  by  the  horus  —  as  did  Mr.  Hoar's  bill 
of  Feb.  25,  1870 — ought  to  be  enacted  by  this  Congress  at  this  ses- 
sion. There  is  no  real  question  as  to  constitutional  right.  The  right 
to  create  a  system  of  universal  education  certainly  exists  in  Con- 
gress. There  ought  to  be  as  little  question  as  to  tiie  necessity,  in 
^e  present  aspect  of  afbirs.  It  is  an  interesting  thing  to  see  how 
Washington,  who  knew  the  South  through  andlirough,  always  was 
harping  on  the  importance  of  a  National  system  of  education.  The 
Southern  leaders  were  too  strong  for  him  in  that  day.  They  had  with 
them  the  general  indifference  of  the  country  to  the  whole  matter. 
.But,  in  our  day,  we  know  the  danger.  And  the  Southern  leaders  of 
to-day  are  men  of  different  stuff,  as  of  diflSsrent  origin,  from  those 
who,  with  far-sighted  policy,  kept  their  constituents  as  ignorant  aid 
their  slaves  half  a  century  ago. 
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THE  GIANT  y£0US. 
.  Tr(mM«A  from  the  FreiM^ 

BT  LUCBBIIA  P.  HALE. 

I,  mo.    It  is  not  wide,  but  it  is  long ; 

the  land  is  good  and  the  grass  is  rich. 

Lv  my  wanderings  among  the  Pyr-  Below  you  can  see  my  house  and  my 

qnees,  between  the  moontain-eldea  of  flock.'* 

the  Pic  de  Midi  and  the  Pic  de  Mont-  The  house  contained  two  neat 
Aigu,  wheielwas  exploring  a  diffi-  rooms,  well  warmed,— one  for  his 
cult  path,  there  met  me  a  joung  .sisters,  where  they  were  preparing 
mountaineer,  a  handsome  fellow,  the  meal ;  in  the  other,  Miguel  had 
dressed  in  loose  brown  blouse,  with  his  bed,  a  chest,  a  table,  three  stools, 
red  gfidle,  white  cap,  and  sandals  and  a  dozen  books  upon  a  shelf, 
of  hemp.  He  stopped  and  looked  at  These  I  examined  when  left  alone, 
me  earnestly,  and  then  asked  me  if  I  desirous  to  acquaint  myself  with  the 
did  not  remonilicr  a  (■rij)pk'd  V)eggar  library  of  an  ex-beggar.  To  my 
named  Miguel,  who  used  Id  IVefiucnt  great  sarprise,  I  found  only  transla- 
Tarbes,  and  visit  us  theivDii  market-  tions  of  the  choicest  works,  —  the 
days  ;  and  he  introduced  himself  to  Bible,  the  Iliad,  the  Odyssey,  Robin- 
me  as  the  eldest  son  of  this  Miguel,  son  Crusoe,  Orlando  Furioso,  Don 
I  recognized  his  coal-black  eyes  Quixote,  etc.  Isotoneof  thesel)()ok8 
and  his  shining  white  teeth.  Time  was  whole,  but  their  dilai)idated 
had  added  a  black  beard.  After  a  state  showed  to  what  severe  use  they 
little  chat,  he  proposed  to  take  me  to  had  been  put. 
his  mountain  home.  We  should  have  It  was  after  an  excellent  repast 
ta  go  by  difficult  paths,  which  would  of  game,  cooked  to  a  turn,  delicious 
Unroe  me  to  pass  the  night  at  his  cheese,  pure  water,  and  passable  oof- 
cabin,  as  it  would  be  dangerous  to  flse,  that  Miguel  began  his  story  in 
rt^tam  after  sunset.   I  readily  went  these  words. 

with  him,  for  he  ]>romised  to  give  me  "  Upon  the  sides  of  the  Mont-Aigu, 
his  history.  We  climbed  peaks  and  three  or  four  hundred  feet  above  us, 
descended  ravines  and  trod  the  snow,  there  is  a  plateau  of  land  supported 
slipping  over  pebbles  that  rollod  by  a  solid  wall  of  rock,  like  t]ii>;  upon 
beneath  our  loot,  as  we  followed  the  wliich  we  stand.  It  is  watered  with 
path  that  the  cattle  had  broken  for  streams,  and  after  the  snow  is  melted 
us.  At  length,  after  a  particularly  it  is  covered  with  a  lino  pasturage, 
ditlicult  piece  of  climbing,  we  came  This  plateau  has  always  borne  a  sin- 
out  upon  a  bit  of  pasture  ground  gular  name.  It  is  called  Mount 
within  a  wide  clearing,  shut  in  b}-  Yeons.  What  do  you  suppose  can  be 
walls  of  rock.  We  were  in  the  heart  the  meaning  of  this' name?  " 
of  Hie  mountains,  in  what  might  have  After  a  moment's  reflection,  I  an- 
seemed  a  tranquil  little  Arcadia,  if  a  swered :  "  I  have  heard  that  many 
rent  in  the  rampart  had  not  shown  on  of  the  mountains  of  the  I^renees 
one  side  a  glacier,  on  another  a  for-  were  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  or  Zeus, 
midable  abyss.  This  is  my  home,"  whose  name,  in  my  opinion,  should 
said  Miguel;    this  valley  belongs  to  be  pronounced  <Zeous.'" 
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**  So  I  believe,"  exclaimed  Miguel ; 
"  andniy  sisters  can  sec  that  my  ideas 
arc  correct,  sioce  those  who  arc  bet- 
ter iiiforme<l  support  ine.  And  now, 
my  friend,  can  you  recall  the  words 
with  wliith  niy  poor  erip[)led  father 
alwa\'s  closed  his  lay  of  complaint?" 

"  I  remember  it  well.  ^Tlicgiaut,' 
he  said,  '  crushed  me.*** 

"Then  you  will  understand  me.  My 
father  was  a  poet,  and,  with  a  mind 
flill  of  nuurvellons  ideas,  he  brought 
me  lip  in  the  same  dream-world.  I- 
was  bom  in  this  house,  or  rather  on 
the  spot  it  occapies,  for  it  was  then 
a  simple  hat.  My  father  owned  a 
part  of  this  enclosure  that  lie  called 
his  *  rendiiac'  Higher  up  is  tlic  '  rcn- 
dtue*  of  Y60US.  Sometimes  ho  Jed 
me  up  to  see  the  giant,  a  huge,  up- 
right rock,  that  at  a  distance  lo!)ked 
like  nn  enormous  .slatu(\  It  stood  on 
the  plateau  I  have  spoken  of.  In 
front  of  it  my  father  wouUl  make  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  and  would  tell  me 
to  spit  upon  the  rock,  for,  as  a  good 
Christian,  he  considered  it  a  heathen 
god,  and  a  demon  hostile  to  the  ha- 
man  race. 

"  One  day,  when  I  was  eight  yean 
old,— I  remember  it  very  well ;  it  was 
towards  noon,  my  father  was  work- 
ing in  the  garden,  my  mother  and  m}- 
sisters  here  were  at  the  end  of  the 
rencluse  with  the  animals,  and  I  was 
making  butter  near  the  house, —  wlien 
a  noise  like  that  of  thuntler  rolled 
over  m}'  liead  with  a  gust  of  wind 
that  flunii  mo  down.  I  was  stunned 
and  deafened,  but  in  no  way  hurt; 
I  remained  immovable  for  a  full  min- 
ute, without  comprehending  what 
ooold  have  happened. 

"Terrible  cries  aroused  me.  I 
got  np,  and  looked  towards  the  house, 
bat  it  was  no  longer  there  I  It  was 
loTcUed  with  the  ground,  crushed  un- 
der enormous  stones,  one  thrown  on 


by  another,  that  continued  to  shake 
and  roll  towards  me.  I  perceived  that 
it  must  be  something  like  an  ava- 
lanche,  and  1  lied  terrified,  not  know- 
ing which  way  I  went.  I  found  iays<  If 
near  m^'  mother  and  sisti^rs,  who 
called  to  me  in  tones  of  despair.  I 
turned  ;  the  rolling  had  ceased ;  the 
giant  Yeous  was  no  longer  ui)on  Lis 
battlements ;  he  was  stretched  across 
our  shattered  cabin,  and  oovered 
with  a  disjointed  mass  onr  gaidea 
and  the  gpreater  part  of  our  enclos- 
ure. 

"  But  where  was  my  fhther?  We 
sought  for  him,  and  (band  at  last 
tlmt  he  lay  beneath  an  enormous  pile 

of  rocks,  unable  to  disengage  hinh- 
self.  A  wonderful  ehanee  had  pre- 
f.erved  him  from  being  crushed;  a 
rock  had  formed  an  arch  ahovc  his 
head  and  bo-ly  ;  but  (lie  shock  had 
broken  the  bones  of  his  leg  nnd  liis 
right  arm,  and  he  ha<l  fainted  in  his 
edbrts  to  release  himself.  Wc  suc- 
ceeded in  removing  him.  My  sisters 
went  for  aid ;  a  doctor  was  foaod, 
and  my  father  cared  for,  bat  the  arm 
was  *ill  set,  and  the  leg  must  dm^ 
be  cut  off.  And  thus  m^  poor  (Sither 
fell  into  poveiiy,  and  was  forced  to 
abandon  work,  and  beg  upon  tlie 
highways  with  his  fiiraily. 

"  This  life  displeased  my  motbcr. 
She  would  have  preferred  work  in 
some  town,  and  to  keep  my  father 
bv  the  fireside  ;  but  he  couM  not  hear 
the  idea  of  (}uiet,  and  insisted  on  wan- 
dering IVom  place  to  place  with  his 
family.  It  was  my  father's  spirit, 
however,  that  kept  me  in  the  right 
path.  It  is  true  that  he  might  have 
taught  me  to  read,  but  he  did  not 
dream  of  it.  This  life  of  cootinoal 
change  did  not  allow  of  any  leisors 
for  it,  and  I  did  not  care  to  take  tbs 
pains.  Ho  taught  us  by  his  storicsi 
his  talk,  bis  songs,  so  that  my  sisters 
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and  1  gathered  much  knowledge 
without  knowing  our  ABCa. 

After  mj  father's  death,  my  moth- 
er discovered  that  be  had  left  behind 
some  money,  which  she  proposed  set- 
ting aside  for  me,  and  advised  me  to 
set  out  and  find  some  honest  means 
of  livelihood.  She  gave  mo  a  hun- 
dred francs  to  start  with,  and  prom- 
ised mo  the  little  fortune  of  fourteen 
,  hundred  francs  when  I  should  be  of 
age.  I  dei)arted,  cin!)rru'iug  m^' 
mother  and  tsi.sler.s  in  tears,  ni}- 
monc}'  in  my  i)ockct,  my  clothes  tied 
up  on  the  end  of  a  stick  strunp;  over 
my  bhouldcr,  sad  at  quitting  niy  fam- 
ily, but  resolved  to  do  my  duty. 

**I  turned  directly  towards  the 
Mont-Aigu.  After  losing  my  way  a 
few  times,  I  found  at  length  our  reii- 
dttse,  which  was  still  to  be  recognized 
by  the  late  land-slide.  It  had  remained 
our  property ;  we  bad  not  dreamed  of 
selling  it,  nor  any  one  of  buying  it. 
It  hud  no  value ;  it  miglit  answer  for 
a  ftMv  days*  i)asturage,  but  was  not 
worth  oecu[)a(ion. 

"  The  recent  loss  of  my  father  had 
revived  all  my  sad  memories,  and 
when  I  saw  lyinpj  there  the  Colossus 
broken  into  a  thousantl  pieces,  but 
immovable,  peaceful  as  it  were,  tri- 
amphi  ng  over  our  disaster,  I  burst  out 
in  anger. 

**  *  Uatefhl  giant,  stupid  beast  of  a 
T60US I '  I  cried ;  *  I  mean  to  avenge 
my  fiither ;  I  insult  yon  and  curse 
you;  I  am  going  to  spit  in  your 
face  !  *  And  I  went  to  ln;>k  for  what 
must  have  been  the  head  of  the 
giant.  I  believed  l!iat  I  found  it,  and 
seemed  to  reco;^iiize  the  hollow  rock, 
under  whicii  mv  father  had  been 
buried,  which  ijnped  like  a  large 
mouth,  stiiviug  to  bite  the  earth.  I 


lunged  at  it  with  all  ray  force  a  blow 
of  my  iron-shod  wallfiing<stick ;  and 
then  —  disbelieve  mo  if  yon  will — I 
heard  a  dull  voice,  witli  a  roar  like 
subterranean  thunder,  saying :  *  Is  it 
you?  What  do  you  want  of  me?'  I 
ran  away  in  tenor,  thinking  a  now 
avalanche  was  coming,  but  returned 
in  a  moment,  crying  out :  *  You  are 
the  same  coward  as  ever,  and  I  am 
going  to  roll  3'ou  into  the  torrent, 
and  break  30U  entirely  to  pieces!* 
At  the  same  moment,  1  IcU  n[)on  the 
great  rock,  and  strove  to  turn  it  over. 

"  I  lost  my  time  and  my  labor, 
and  when  I  saw  that  I  made  no  prog- 
ress, I  essayed  to  break  the  rock  by 
flinging  other  stones  at  it.  I  had  at 
last  the  pleasure  of  seeing  that  it 
was  not  a  very  hard  rock,  and  that 
my  blows  did  make  some  notches 
that  I  took  for  wounds.  When  I 
was  tired  of  this,  I  went  to  look 
more  closely  at  the  remains  of  our 
cabin,  and  was  pleased  tofmd  a  little 
corner  in  which  I  could  shelter  my- 
self in  case  of  rain. 

As  the  sun  was  setting,  T  resolved 
to  pass  the  nip^ht  there.  1  picked 
up  some  stones  to  block  the  entrance 
that  I  might  not  be  surprised  by  the 
wolves,  and  seating  myself  u[)on  a 
remnant  of  the  floor,  I  attackeil  a  bit 
of  bread  I  had  in  my  knapsack ;  then 
soon,  weary  and  tired  of  solitude,  I 
stretched  myself  out  to  sleep.  But 
I  had  walked  too  ikr,  and  my  bed 
was  not  of  the  softest.  I  was  not 
used  to  the  mountain  silence,  which 
is  like  nothing  else,  not  even  seem- 
ing to  be  internipted  by  the  flow  of 
the  torrent;  so  finding  I  could  not 
sleep,  I  pushed  away  one  of  the 
stones  and  loo!:ed  out. 

What  was  luy  surprise  to  see 
that  cvervthini;  had  cliangod  since 
the  rising  of  the  moon  I  All  was 
green  and  griissy,  except  a  few  scat- 
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tered  rocks  like  a  little  flock  of  sheep. 
I  left  my  refuge  to  touch  tlio  earth 
and  the  ^rnss  with  my  feet,  and 
turninET.  ^'iw  ln'hiud  mo,  hiuii  a 
pyramid,  the  giant  I  lie  ai)|u'arod 
at  first  ;i<  \iv  u>edlo,  hut,  as  1  lookt'd, 
ho  changed  his  form.  I  strove  to 
fall  upon  him  with  my  cudgel^  and  a 
hollow  lau^  seemed  to  come  out 
from  the  huge  jaw. .  *  Is  it  you, 
brute?'  I  cried,  — *  wait  a  little;  I 
will  silence  you  I '  and  I  redoubled 
my  blows.  The  head  fell  off,  but 
reappeared  again  on  his  shoulders. 
I  n.'inie  furious.  I  attacked  and 
broke  otf  one  arm,  but  as  soon  as  I 
tonohod  tho  other,  the  first  returned 
to  its  phice.  I  foil  upon  tho  lon;s, 
whou  tho  whole  Colossus  hrokr,  and 
lav  strotclu'd  its  fidl  length  upon 
the  grountl,  hrokrn  into  a  thousand 
pieces.  Then  I  recognized  my  folly  ; 
the  beantiihl  meadow  had  disap- 
peared under  the  debris,  and  the 
dawn  of  day  showed  me  everything ' 
as  I  had  left  it  the  night  before. 

**I  went  to  sleep,  but  awakened 
when  the  sun  was  fhirly  up ;  and 
looking  ahout  me,  saw  that  all  was 
indeed  in  the  state  we  had  left  it 
eight  years  before.  And  besides, 
down  the  rock,  tho  slide  of  the  ginnt 
had  left  a  doo])  gtdlov,  along  which 
the  ice  camo  down  upon  our  bit  of 
land,  togother  with  tho  snow,  thus 
canning  grealer  devastation. 

Spite  of  this  discouragement, 
one  fixed  idea  burned  in  my  head : 
I  would  reconquer  my  property,  and 
turn  out  the  giant.  How,  by  what 
means,  I  knew  not,  —  but  I  would 
doit. 

Planning  thiR,  I  picked  up  the 
stones  and  heaped  them  one  upon 

another,  trying  to  clear  awa}'  a  cor- 
ner, if  it  wore  no  larger  than  my  body. 
I  was  surprisctl  to  fiud  the  grass  still 
thick  in  places  where  the  stone  was 


not  laying  flat  upon  it.  In  an  hour  I 
had  oloared  away  a  few  feot.  I  restftl 
a  moinriil  and  roturnecl  to  my  work 
with  reliev  ed  aidor.  Towards  even- 
ing I  nu'asure»l  my  work,  and  found 
I  had  cleared  about  six  good  yards, 
—  it  is  true  in  the  least  covered  place, 
where  the  stones  were  the  smallest. 
«A11  the  same,'  I  thought.  «Who 
knows  what  I  might  do  in  time? ' 

Hunger  pressed  me.  I  went  down 
to  the  renduse  of  Maur}-,  below  here, 
which  is  inhabited  all  the  year  round. 
Its  cabins  had  changed  masters.  I 
knew  nobody,  no  one  knew  me.  I 
offered  money  for  my  supper  and 
lodging,  though  nothing  was  do 
manded  of  me,  for  I  plainied  estab* 
lishing  myself  for  a  few  days. 

"I  found  old  Father  IJradat,  the 
head-keeper  of  the  flocks,  a  kindly 
fellow,  and  asked  him  if  he  remem- 
bered Miguel,  and  introduced  my- 
self as  his  son.  He  had  been  on  the 
place  but  four  years,  but  had  heard 
of  my  fhther  and  of  his  accidiiBnt. 

«'He  begged  me  to  stay  with  him 
a  week  or  more,  since  he  was  my 
debtor,  as  he  had  often  sent  his  goats 
to  pasture  on  our  bit  of  land,  believ- 
ing it  to  be  abandoned.  I  was  glad 
to  accept  his  oth-r.  1  was  tired  and 
slept  well,  and  at  tho  dawn  of  da^*, 
set  out,  with  a  ))it  of  bread  and  ba- 
con, for  my  day's  work  at  the  reri' 
clusc.  This  day  1  labored  only  with 
my  mind.  I  wanted  to  calculate  —  a 
thing  almost  Impossible — how  many 
hours' work  it  would  require  to  dear 
away  my  rtndtue.  If  I  had  known, 
as  I  do.  to-day,  how  to  set  figures  one 
above  another  upon  paper,  the  attempt 
would  not  have  been  unreasonable. 
But  I  knew  only  how  to  put  them  one 
after  the  other  in  my  head,  and  I  w.-is 
at  it  a  long  time.  I  did  not  g»^l  ou 
so  verv  badly,  howevwr.  I  measured 
patiently  with  my  stick  the  surface 
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of  the  land,  tlion  cutting  tho  number 
with  the  point  of  n>y  knife  in  a  soft 
locic,  invented  signs  lor  niy  us;-,  sneh 
as  a  sinijilr  ciiv^-^  l<>r  one  iuiinlred,  a 
duu()U' one  for  iwo  huiKlrcd.  anil  tlms 
succeeded  in  the  course  of  tlie  day, 
noi  iu  knowing,  but  guessing  pretty 
nearly,  how  many  fbet  I  possessed 
each  way.  On  the  following  days  I 
calculated  how  much'  time  it  would 
take  to  do  the  easier  work.  I  found  it 
would  be  two  years,  at  five  months 
labor  a  year,  if  the  snow  jdid  not  per- 
mit more.  Afterwards  I  must  calcu- 
late the  length  of  time  necessar}'  for 
the  more  difficult  work,  and  for  tliis 
I  must  make  a  beginning.  I  bor- 
rowed of  m}'  host  bis  linge  iron 
sledge-hammer,  antl  altaeke<l  the  lar- 
ger pieces.  It  w!is  calcareous  rock, 
not  very  liard,  and  i  did  the  work 
without  mach  fatigue.  With  joy  I 
set  myself  to  breaking  in  pieces  tho 
great  body  of  t&e  giant.  I  did  my 
stint  iu  the  course  of  the  day ;  then, 
too  tired  to  descend,  I  resolved  to  pass 
the  night  again  at  home  to  be  ready 
for  the  next  mornii^. 

Again  1  was  awakened  by  the 
giaut ;  again  I  saw  the  soil  fertile  and 
green.  This  time  he  showed  me  his 
huge  face  covered  with  a  whitish 
lichen.  I  could  not  rw>ist  tlnusting 
my  Ij.aton  into  his  thioat,  lie  did 
not  .seem  to  perceive  it,  but  a  little 
thread  of  a  voiee  seemed  to  come  out 
fh>m  bis  carem  of  a  mouth,  saving, 
*  Wh\  d< )  y  ()U  tear  my  web,  and  crash 
me  so?' 

« Who  are  you?'  I  asked,  draw- 
ing my  stick  out  cautiously.  '  I  am 

the  little  spider  of  the  mosses,'  an- 
swered the  voice  :  '  as  long  as  I  have 
lived,  this  has  been  my  dwelling;  I 
work.  I  spin,  I  hunt  for  food.  Why 
*  do  vou  fiistiirli  me?' — •  Go  vour  wav 
and  spin,  anil  seek  prey  elsewhere, 
little  friend.     The  world  is  large 


enot^h  for  you,'  I  answered.  '  The 
same  for  you,'  replied  the  spider ; 
'  whj' do  you  troul)le  this  rock  that 
belongs  to  me?  Have  not  you  room 
enough  I'lscwhere?' 

**  *  I  sliall  stay  here.'  sounded  out 
the  formidable  voice  from  the  very 
giant  Idmadf,  'till  my  bed  is  made 
elsewhere.' 

'**0,  the  gentleman  wquld  like  a 
bed,'  I  shouted,  lau^^iing,  *  a  bed  of 
down,  perhaps?' 

*  I  shall  content  myself  with  a 
good  bed  of  sand,  but  there  must  be  a 
pillow  at  my  head  and  one  for  each 
of  m}-  limbs,  and  a  deep  hollow  for* 
my  tiiighs,  that  I  may  go  to  sleep 
without  slipping  down.  But  be  quick 
about  it,  and  see  that  all  is  right,  or 
I  shall  come  back  and  stretch  myself 
out  again  over  your  meadow.' 

*  That  is  well,'  said  a  human  voice 
by  my  side,  *  and  the  most  reasonable 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  seat  him  there 
comfortably — to  serve  for  a  dike  to 
carry  off  the  ice  ftom  above,  since 
you  cannot  think  of  taking  him  back 
to  his  old  place,  and  yon  have  no 
riglit  to  remove  him  from  your  tm> 
cluse.' 

*  lluu,  indeed!'  I  said,  without 
caring  to  whom  I  spoke  :  '  what  riglit 
had  he  to  take  possessioa  of  my  bit 
of  land?' 

*  Why,  the  right  of  the  strong- 
est I' 

» t  Bat  suppose  I  push  him  into  the 
abyss? 'lanced. 

"  *  There  is  none  but  what  belongs 
to  somebody.    At  the  bottom  of 

ever}'  aby.s8,  there  is  a  running  stream 
whidi  belongs  to  all  the  world,  and 
you  ha.ve  no  right  to  check  it  or  turn 
it.  Better  to  keep  the  giant,  and, 
since  that  side  of  the  mountain  be- 
longs to  voii.  carrv  him  there  stone 
by  stone  ;  lie  will  become  useful  to- 
you,  iustead  of  injuring  you.' 
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"  I  now  fonnd  that  I  was  seated  in 
the  cabin  of  my  oUl  friend,  my  host, 
before  the  firo.  and  it  was  lie  who 
was  talking  with  nie.  How  was  it? 
Had  I  been  dreaming  on  myway  fi  oiii 
my  roichiftf^  and  liad  1  been  com- 
mitting the  folly  of  relating  all  my 
drcara  to  Father  Bradut?  He  sum- 
moned me  to  supper,  and  took  up  the 
talk  aftenrards. 

*  Yoa  are  tiring  yourself  too  much 
over  this  rock,'  he  said.  *Yoa  are 
too  young  to  undertake  alone  such  a 
work/ 

' ' '  How  many  people  would  it  need,' 
I  asked,  '  to  accomplish  it?' 

"  '  Th:it  would  di'pond  upon  the 
time  you  have  to  put  into  it.  In  two 
seasons,  a  dozen  workmen  might  bring 
it  about.* 

"*A  dozen  ?  O,  no  ! '  I  exclaimed. 
*  I  believe  I  can  accomplish  it  by 
mjsclf.* 

'  You  are  dreaming  I  It  would 
take  at  least  a  dozen  men.  Besides, 
in  many  places,  you  would  need  to 
try  hlasting/ 

**  *  A  blast/  I  cried  ;  '  that  is  an 
idea !  To  put  fire  under  his  great 
body,  that  would  send  him  off!  * 

'  Certainly  he  will  not  walk  off 
himself.' 

"  *  Tie  shall  go,  I  tell  you,  when  ho 
smells  the  powder/ 

**  *  It  is  a  rock  we  arc  speaking  of,' 
answered  Bradat, '  and  it  can  be  cleft ; 
but  out  of  the  fragments  there  should 
be  buUt  a  sort  of  causeway,  and  that 
would  cost  money/ 

*  I  have  a  hundred  francs  I ' 

"  Father  Bradat  burst  out  laughing. 
•You  would  need  ten  times  that  1 ' 

•*  ^  X  sliall  have  it  some  dayV  I  an- 
swered. 

"  '  Ah  well,  wait  till  then.* 

**'It  is  seven  years/  I  cried  out, 
*that  I  have  cursed  that  giant,  and, 
if  need  be,  I  will  spend  seven  years 


more  to  chastise  him  and  drivo  him 

awa}'/ 

^  You  arc  a  droll  follow/  said  the 
old  man,  'but  I  liko  your  i)luck  and 
your  spirit.  I  sIiotiM  ho  glad  to  help 
you  ;  but  I  am  too  poor  and  too  oM/ 

"'You  can  hel[)  me/  I  replied; 
'  sell  me  3*our  iron  sledge-hammer.' 

"*I  will  lend  it  to  you  for  nothing/ 
said  Father  Bradat.  *It  is  heavy^ 
leave  it  in  your  renduse.  No  one 
will  run  away  with  it  1 ' 

"  The  next  day,  the  old  man  aooom- 
panied  me  to  the  renduse.  Ho  saw 
upon  the  rock  the  figures  that  I  had 
carved.   '  What  aro  those?'  ho nskod. 

"  *  I  inventeil  thorn,'  I  rcjiliod. '  that 
I  might  calculate  how  much  work  is 
before  me.' 

"  *  Then  you  cannot  write  ?  *  he 
abkcd. 

**  *  Alas,  1  cannot  read ! '  I  aa- 
Bwercd. 

<  But  that  is  a  pity,'  said  the  old 
man.  'You  ought  to  learn;  it  would 
help  you  more  than  your  blows  upoo 
the  rods!' 

<^ '  All,  if  yon  would  teach  me  I  *  I 
exclaimed.  * 

"  '  I  don't  know  much/  said  he  ; 
'but  a  little  is  better  than  nothing.* 

'•That  very  evening  I  bogan,  on 
my  return  to  Bradat's  cabin,  to  learn 
to  road.  One  of  his  young  lanuers 
helped  him  in  his  office  oi"  teacher, 
perhaps  with  not  as  much  xjutience 
as  the  old  man,  but  with  more  knowl- 
edge. I  soon  began  to  know  enough 
to  practise  by  myself;  and,  at  the 
noon  hour  of  repose,  I  studied  with 
the  same  eagerness  and  obstinacy 
that  I  spent  upon  my  labor  in  the 
renduse, 

"  Tlie  old  Bradat  consented  to  keep 
me  and  feed  mo  in  return  for  the  pas- 
turage that  his  goats  found  in  my 
renduse;  and  the  boy,  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  watch  them,  built  for 
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himself  .1  little  barrack  with  the  re- 
mains of  tlio  old  cabin. 

This  I  made  use  of  occasional!}' 
for  a  night's  slicller,  that  I  might  be 
ready  the  next  morning  for  my 
work.  Every  time  I  slept  there,  I 
saw  the  giant,  and  every  time  he 
seemed  more  restless  and  excited; 
yet,  too,  it  appeared  to  me,  more  im- 
becile. I  came  to  the  oonclosion  it 
was  the  wisest  thing  to  continue  to 
break  his  1^^,  and  cany  him  off 
gradaaUy  in  separate  bits. 

*♦  I  was  there  three  months.  I  grew 
as  strong  as  a  young  bull,  and 
quickly  learned  to  read  well  enongh 
to  understand  what  I  read.  The  old 
Bradat,  who  did  not  always  compre- 
hend the  words  and  ideas  he  read, 
w  as  surprised  at  my  explaining  them 
to  him.  The  troth  was,  that  from 
my  father  I  had  learned  many  things, 
although  he  tanght  me  nothing ;  and 
it  soon  came  to  pass  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  cabin  looked  upon  mo  as 
a  knowing  felfow,  who  was  wiser 

than  he  cared  to  show. 

"I  resolved  to  hasten  my  work 
b)'  iflcnrring  some  expense.  I  went 
down  to  the  valley  of  Lesponne,  to 
hire  some  workmen  from  tlio  marble 
quarry  of  Lampar,  but  1  Ibnnd  none. 
It  was  the  gay  season,  when  the  vis- 
itors require  all  the  services  of  the 
population,  and  they  asked  an  exor- 
bitant price.  I  contented  myself 
with  procuring  some  gunpowder,  and 
consoled  myself  with  the  thought  of 
the  little  festival  I  was  preparing  ibr 
Monscigneur  Y^ous. 

"  The  next  morning,  after  warning 
ny  host  not  to  be  astonished  at  the 
noise,  I  dug  my  little  mine.  I  knew 
how  —  I  had  seen  this  work  done 
along  the  mountain  roads.  My 
heart  beat  with  a  cruel  joy  as  I  light- 
ed tlie  train.  I  had  put  in  all  my 
powder  ;  the  explosion  was  lino,  and 


came  near  being  fatal  to  me.  I  was 
too  eager  to  take  sufTicicnt  precaution, 
but  the  jaw  of  the  giant  was  split 
open  to  his  ears,  for  I  had  attacked 
his  face,  and  he  la}*  gaping  with  such 
a  hideous  gi  imace,  that  I  fell,  laugh- 
ing, bloody  and  wounded  as  I  was, 
myself.  I  was  not  seriously  hurt ;  I 
picked  myself  up  quickly.  *  Drink 
my  blood ! '  I  shouted  to  my  enemy. 
^Tou  cannot  bleed,  but  it  is  a  duel 
to  death  between  us  I' 

"  I  saw  at  this  moment  something  * 
that  moved  my  pity.  The  explosion 
had  sent  to  destruction  a  poor  little 
ant-hill  installed  in  the  giant's  car. 
The  little  family  did  not  stop  to 
anmse  itself  with  counting  its  dead, 
or  takiiTg  flight ;  no,  they  mounted 
to  the  breach,  to  find  their  larvie, 
and  place  them  in  safety.  *Ibeg 
3'our  pardon,'  said  I;  *I  ought  to 
have  warned  yon,  but  I  will  help 
you  save  the  children.'  I  took  up 
with  my  spade  a  large  lump  of  the 
earth,  riddled  with  galleries  and  cells 
for  the  larvre,  and  carried  it  some 
distance.  I*was  pleased  at  the  skill 
of  the  ants.  After  following  me, 
they  turned  back,  unerringly,  to  fin- 
ish their  house-moving.  They  warned 
each  other,  they  si)oke  to  each  other, 
I  was  sure.  '  Little  ants,'  I  said  to 
them,  *  you  give  me  a  fine  lesson ! 
Should  my  work  come  down  upon  me, 
I  will  not  abandon  it.' 

M  In  my  solitude,  I  began  to  think 
that  my  mother  must  be  distraeted 
fer  want  of  news  of  me.  Although 
near  her,  I  had  never  informed  her 
where  T  was.  I  went  down  to  see  her ; 
I  found  her  anxious,  indeed.  She 
scolded  mo  when  she  learned  I  had 
earned  nothing  yet,  but  when  I  told 
her  that  I  had  almost  learned  to  read, 
and  had  spent  almost  nothing,  she 
was  more  satisfied.  I  opened  to  her 
my  heart,  and  confided  to  her  my 
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hopes.  She  was  touched,  but  much 
alarmeil  too.  She  talked  to  mu  as 
the  old  Bradat  was  wout  to  do,  urg- 
ing me  not  to  risk  my  all  in  so  un- 
reasonable an  enterprise.  I  did  not 
try  to  connnoe  her,  but  promised  her 
to  make  good  use  of  the  winter,  and 
I  kept  my  word.  When  my  eeaeoD 
was  over  among  ray  rocks,  I  made  a 
present  to  Fati^er  Bradat  of  a  new 
woollen  cap,  and  some  little  things 
to  the  vouncf  men  on  tho  f:irni,  mikI 
we  parted  goor]  friends,  to  meet  again 
the  next  <^e:ison. 

*'  T  went  to  seek  my  fortune  at 
Louides,  iu  the  quarries,  aurl  on  llie 
high  roads,  i  stuck  to  my  phiu,  ioi  1 
wished  to  learn  how  to  fight  the  rock, 
and  to  become  its  master  the  quickest 
way  possible.  I  was  only  a  day- 
'laborer,  bnt  all  the  time  I  watched 
closely  the  engineer's  work,  to  leam 
all  I  could.  I  earned  but  little  more 
than  mv  raaintonance,  and  this  I 
spent  in  taking  lessons  in  arithmetic, 
for  I  was  getting  on  well  in  read- 
incr.  I  jiassed  one  or  two  hours  in 
the  evening,  and  all  my  Sundays,  in 
this  way.  I  was  looked  upon  as  a 
steady,  industrious  fellow,  sensible 
beyond  mv  age. 

"  When  spring  had  melted  the 
snow,  I  left  to  go  to  see  my  mother, 
and  then  bought  a  wheelbarrow,  a 
pickaxe,  gimpowder,  a  drill,  a 
sledge-hammer,  all  that  I  needed  to 
attack  my  enemy  in  the  fiercest  way. 
I  had  engaged  at  Lourdes  two  fel- 
lows of  my  age,  who  promised  to  join 
me  at  Pierrefitte,  and  who  kept  their 
promise.  They  proved  pleasant 
companions,  liking  work,  and  good 
fellows  enough.  All  went  well  at 
the  beginning.  They  had  no  fear  of 
the  Giant  Yeou'^.  and  were  willing  to 
break  his  ribs,  and  split  up  his  jaw. 
We  built  a  larger  aud  more  substan- 
tial cabin,  the  winter  having  de- 


st  1  oyed  what  was  left  of  tho  old  one ; 
and  we  laid  in  with  old  Bradat, 
when  he  went  for  provisions  into  the 
Talle}',  to  bring  up  ours  npon  his  ass. . 

So  long  as  we  were  bosy  in  blasts 
ing  rock,  my  two  companions  were 
Jolly  and  gay,  bat  when  it  came  to 
loading  and  wheeling  the  barrow,  they 
were  tired  enough.  Thcj*  came  fVom 
the  plains,  and  the  mountains  made 
them  sad,  and  I  could  find  nothing 
to  amu^e  them  in  the  tediousness  of 
the  evenings,  and  the  ineessant  drop- 
ping of  the  cascades  What  was  to 
me  NO  dear  and  heautifid.  to  them 
was  sad  and  tiresome:  ami  one  fine 
da}'  I  saw  they  were  smitten  with 
fear.  Of  what?  They  would  not 
tell  me.  I  had  never  told  them  of 
my  nightly  visitor,  bnt  they  may 
have  seen  or  heftrd  him.  Anyhow, 
they  declared  they  had  had  enoagh 
of  this  solitude,  and  qnitted  me,  with 
friendly  words,  bnt  seeking  to  dis- 
courage me. 

"  They  did  not  succeed.  I  tried 
to  hire  other  men,  who  helped  on 
the  work  somewhat,  but  without 
apparent  result;  and  again  Jr  was 
letl  alone. 

*'  I  had,  indeed,  one  night  of  dis- 
couragement. I  seemed  to  sec  the 
giant,  more  whole,  more  solid  than 
ever.  He  looked  like  a  herdsman 
watching  a  flock  of  white  elephants. 
<  Go  and  seek  pastnrage  elsewhere, 
little  fellow,'  he  said.  « These  are 
mine ;  yon  have  given  me  this  flock,' 
showing  me  the  scattered  blocks  of 
stone.  ^  I  will  feed  them  at  your  ex- 
pense forever.' 

"The  next  day,  I  attacked  the 
blocks  with  so  mueh  eagerness,  that 
at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  the  giant, 
having  no  longer  a  single  sheep, 
tried  to  go  away,  and  made  a  step 
towards  the  dike,  where  1  wished  to 
lodge  him* 
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«  My  mother  came  to  see  me  one 
Sunday  with  my  sisters.  I  had 
deared  away  the.  spot  where  my 
Ikther  had  been  cnished.  The  grass, 
watered  by  a  little  stream,  was  of 
the  greenCHSt,  and  beautiful  iiarebells 
were  mirrored  in  the  tliread  of  water. 
1  had  planter  1  a  wooden  cross  on  Ihe 
very  spot,  and  liad  i)laccd  a  stone 
seat  there.  My  inol  he?- was  touched 
by  this  devotion,  and  wept  and  prayed 
there,  ;md  looked  about  upon  our 
little  <l()iiiain,  of  which  a  lull  quarter 
had  been  cleared,  and  was  now  ver- 
dant. But  after  she  had  rested  a 
little,  she  drew  me  aside  to  dissuade 
rae  ftom  my  labor.  *Ton  can  let 
this  bit  of  pasturage  to  your  neigh- 
bors below.  It  will  be  a  petty  re- 
source, but  better  than  this  mad 
eiqpcnse.* 

1  did  not  yield  ;  my  mother  was 
angr\%  and  threatened  to  advance 
me  no  more  money,  lint  m}'  sisters 
wept  for  me,  and  took  my  part. 
Magueloune  wished  she  were  a  boy, 
that  she  might  helj)  me.  She  -liad 
never  forgotten  her  mountain,  and 
dreamed  only  of  returnini;  to  it.  The 
little  Myrtile  said  nothing ;  but  she 
opened  her  blue  eyes,  and  showed 
h^^  Joy  by  hopping  about  among  the 
rocks  like  a  sparrow. 

"  I  had  prepared  a  feast  of  straw- 
berries, with  Papa  Bradat^s  best 
cream.  We  ate  together  at  the  ruins 
of  our  old  home.  We  were  all  both 
sad  and  gay.  My  mother  left  me 
without  promising  an}i;hing,  and 
without  deciding  to  blame  me. 

"  I  worked  till  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son. The  farther  my  task  advanced, 
the  greater  dilllculty  I  met  with  in 
transporting  this  mountain  of  debris. 
But  I  worked  only  the  harder.  I 
went  down  to  the  village  for  a  mo- 
ment only  on  Sundays.  Now  that 
I  had  a  sort  of  retreat  at  my  rmtiUue^ 


I  stayed  in  it,  busy  in  the  even- 
ings with  readmg,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  I  had  made  a  precious 
discovery  of  books  in  the  ruins  of 

the  old  cabin. 

*^  When  w  inter  came,  I  passed  it 
as  before,  but  I  earned  more.  I  was 
aln  ;uly  seventeen  years  old.  T  had 
grown,  and  my  muscles  were  uu- 
yii'lding.  Spite  of  my  youth.  I  re- 
ceived a  man's  wages.  One  of  the 
gentlemen  who  superintended  the 
works  fancied  that  I  was  more  intel- 
ligent and  persevering  than  the  rest, 
and  was  exceedingly  kind  to  me. 
He  would  have  liked  to  take  me  as 
servant  and  companion,  and  would 
have  opened  a  way  for  me  in  his 
employment,  but  nothmg  would  lead 
me  to  abandon  my  rendkue.  I  re- 
turned to  it,  as  soon  as  the  snow 
allowed  me  to  set  fbot  there. 

m. 

"  All  the  stone  was  almost  broken 
up.  There  remained  only  the  labor 
of  the  wheelbarrow.  It  was  not  the 
hardest  work,  but  the  most  tedious. 
I  kept  at  it  all  this  season,  and  the 
following,  and  the  next  after. 

**At  length,  at  the  end  of  five 
years,  I  saw,  one  fine  evening,  all  the 
dismembered  body  of  the  giant  trans- 
ported to  the  side  of  the  mountain 
that  had  been  torn  up,  and  forming  a 
fine  dike  to  check  the  ice  of  the  se- 
verest winters,  with  all  the  sand  the 
'glacier  might  bring  along.  My  mead- 
ow, which  I  had  drained  with  little 
canals  of  stone  that  carried  the  water 
to  the  bed  of  the  torrent,  needed  no 
enriching  to  be  fertile.  There  were 
onl}'  too  many  Howers  ;  it  was  a  per- 
fect garden.  The  goats  no  longer 
came  there ;  and  in  the  second  year 
I  had  replanted  all  the  beeches  that 
the  slide  had  destroyed,  and  the  young 
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plants  were  licaltli y  and  Icnfy.  I  was 
at  my  last  banow-load,  pcrhnps  tlio 
four-thousandth,  when  I  stayed  my 
hand  and  loft  it  standing,  that  m\' 
sister  Mnfruelonnc  might  have  the 
pleasure  of  moving  it,  and  saying 
she  had  put  the  tinal  touch  to  my  work. 

''Then  I  fell  upon  my  knoes  to 
thank  God  for  tho  courage  he  had 
gi  VCD  me  and  the  health  he  had  allowed 
me  witli  which  to  pursue  my  task.  I 
was  but  twont}*-one  years  o^l,  enter- 
ing upon  my  majority,  and  my  work 
was  done. 

"  The  sun  WAS  sotting  in  a  splendor 
of  golden  rays  and  purple  clouds. 
Tho  snows  upon  the  peaks  gleamed 
like  jewels,  the  cascade  sang  like  a 
chorus  of  nymplis,  a  little  breeze  bent 
the  flowers  that  seemed  to  kiss  the 
ground  with  tenderness-  Of  the 
monster  who  had  annovcd  me  so, 
nothing  was  to  be  seen,  lie  was  for- 
ever reduced  to  silence.  He  wore  no 
longer  the  fbrm  of  a,  giant,  and  was 
already  in  part  ooverod  with  green 
grass,  moss,  and  clematis  which  had 
Bpnuig  np  where  I  had  ceased  to 
tread.  He  was  no  longer  ugly ;  he 
would  soon  be  no  longer  seen  at  all. 

"  I  felt  so  happy  that  I  was  wil- 
ling to  pardon  him ;  and  turning 
towards  him,  I  said,  *  Now  you  may 
sleep  day  and  night  without  my  dis- 
turbing you.  The  evil  spirit  that 
possessed  3  0U  is  con(juered  ;  I  forbid 
it  to  return.  May  tiie  lightning  spare 
you,  and  the  snow  fail  light  upon 
you  1  * 

"  I  seemed  to  hear,  passing  along 
the  embankment,  a  deep  sigh  as  it 
were  of  resignation,  which  was  lost 
among  the  mountains.  This  is  the 
last  time  that  I  hare  ever  hoard 
him,  and  I  have  never  seen  him  again 
other  than  he  is  now. 

*'The  next  day  I  prepared  a  little 
festival.  I  invited  Papa  Bradat,  who 


bad  always  been  a  good  nciglibor  and 
a  kind  friend,  to  come  up  at  noon 
with  all  his  men  and  animals,  and 
I  hastened  to  fetch  my  motiier  and 
sisters. 

*•  *  Come,'  1  said,  '  I  have  a  carriolo 
and  a  horse  to  take  3'ou  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountain.  I  have  finished  my 
work,  and  have  spent  some  of  the 
money  reserved  for  my  coming  of 
age.  We  have  now  only  to  boy  m 
flock  and  build  a  little  house ;  for  all 
shall  bo  in  common,  till  m}-  sisters 
shall  wish  to  establish  themselves, 
when  we  will  divide  everything  into 
equal  parts.' 

"  '  When  they  camo  up  to  our  little 
valley,  it  seemed  to  them  like  a  dream. 
A  thread  of  smoke  was  rising  from 
the  fire  built  b}'  Bradat  and  some 
women  and  jjirlsof  the  neighborhood 
whom  I  had  suinnioncd,  and  they 
were  preparing  the  repast,  —  the 
mountain  partridges,  heath-hens,  and 
cream  cheeses.  I  brought  wine, 
sugar,  and  new  bread;  the  young 
men^rere  setting  a  table  with  seats  of 
planks  supported  on  rudely  cut  stakes 
of  phie,  but  everything,  covered  with 
leaves  and  flowers,  wore  a  ftstal  air. 
A  bouquet  of  rhododendrons  and  wild 
pinks  were  hong  to  a  cord  to  be  raised 
to  a  pole  b3'  my  mother.  As  for  my- 
self, T  had  a  surprise  too,  —  some 
music  I  had  not  dreamed  of.  Papa 
Bradat  had  invited  one  of  his  friends, 
who  was  a  musician,  to  come  and 
play  for  us  to  dance.  After  break- 
*fast  came  the  ball,  and  my  sisters 
went  into  it  with  a  full  heart  and 
nimble  feet.  My  mother  wept  with 
joy  at  raising  the  bouquet,  and  Mag- 
uelonne  covered  herself  with  glory 
by  lightly  lifting  the  barrow  and 
flinging  the  last  load  upon  tho  heap. 
£ver}'body*  was  gay,  friendly,  and 
happy. 

When  evening  camo  I  took  back 
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my  fiunily.  My  mother  blessed  me, 
and  gave  me  the  money  to  baild  the 
hoDso  that  you  see,  and  to  *biiy  the 
animals  ibr  the  form.  She  consented 
to  live  with  me  in  my  rendu  ae,  my 
sisters  made  a  festival  and  a  Joy 
of  it. 

"  You  do  not  sec  my  mother  to- 
day, for  she  docs  not  feel  she  has 
sullicient  occupation  here,  and  wishes 
tu  be  always  at  work,  earning  monc}' 
for  us.  She  is  at  Cauterets,  where 
through  the  season  slie  does  up  the 
petticoats  and  finery  of  the  ladies,  to 
<Bay  nothing  of  the  gentlemen's  fine 
shirts.  She  is  squght  for  everywhere 
because  she  is  a  good  workwoman, 
and  has  a  kind  heart.  As  to  the 
rest  of  US,  you  sec  we  are  well  estab- 
lished, and  it  is  always  with  regret 
we  end  our  summer  season  here,  and* 
with  pleasure  we  return  to  it  in  the 
fine  weather.  Mr.  Bear,  if  he  appears, 
is  alwa3's  welcomed  in  onr  pantry-. 
The  game  is  good  and  plentiful.  I 
have  done  capitally  with  my  cows. 
My  land  is  worth  as  much  as  any 
other,  and  this  coming  year  I  shall 
double  mv  flocks  and  herds— that  is 
m^'  capitaL 

^*This  is  my  history,  my  dear 
guest,*'  said  Miguel,  in  dosing.  ''If 
it  has  wearied  you,  I  ask  pardon. 
I  have  been  a  little  aflraid :  at  first 
lest  you  should  not  listen  to  it  with 
seriousness,  afterwards  that  yon  were 
taking  it  too  seriously." 

"  My  dear  Miguel,"  I  replied,  "  do 
you  know  of  what  I  was  thinking? 
Counting  over  in  ni}'  mind  the  num- 
ber of  blows  of  vour  sledge-hammer, 
and  of  your  bairows-fuli  of  stones. 


At  first  I  regretted  that  a  man  of 
your  worth  should  not  be  called  to 
exercise  his  persevering  will  upon  a 
larger  field  of  action;  and  then  I 
said  to  myself,  whatever  the  theatre, 
we  all  of  us  arc  breakers  of  stone. 
The  man  who  is  capable  of  recon- 
quering his  own  domain,  as  3'ou  have 
done,  is  no  ordinary  man.  What 
strikes  me  most  in  your  story  is  not 
chiefly  the  obstinacy  poculinr  to  our 
peasants  (although  that,  too,  is  wor- 
thy of  respect),  it  is  that  you  were 
moved  by  a  loftier  sentiment :  filial 
love,  and  the  struggle  to  render  the 
earth  firoitfbl,  elevated  into  a  manly 
duty." 

Miguel  regaled  me  with  another 
repast,  then  set  me  on  my  way  home 
through  pleasant  paths.  He  would 
accept  nothing  in  return  for  his  hos- 
pitality beyond  a  few  seeds  of  wild 
flowers  which  I  had  gathered  on  other 
mountains.  When  I  told  him  that 
one  of  a  botanist's  pleasures  is  to 
scatter  in  different  spots  rare  and 
beautiful  plants,  he  was  struck  b}'  the 
idea,  and  declared  he  should  hence- 
forth follow  my  example  in  his  wan- 
derings. 

I  was  ashamed  to  have  been  treated 
with  such  kindness  by  one  for  wliom 
Ihaddonesolitde.  But,"  he  said, 
in  parting,  *'  can  you  not  remember 
the  words  that  yon  said  to  my  father 
once,  in  my  hearing,  —  *  Do  not  let 
this  boy  spend  his  life  in  begging ; 
there  is  something  in  his  e3-c3  that 
promises  better  things'?  I  dwelt 
upon  these  words  ;  and  who  knows  if 
it  is  not  to  you  that  I  owe  the  dcsiro 
of  making  a  man  of  myself  1 " 
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Tax  Exemption  an  Unjmtifiahle  form  of  State  Aid, 

BY  J.  p.  QUINCY. 

Deacon. — Then  why  not  write  it  trations:  lh:it  is,  of  saying  tiie  same 

all  out  In  an  essay,  print  it  in  a  thing  too  often.   I  know  well  enough 

quarterly  review  or  in  a  pamphlet,  how  dillicult  it  is  to  concentrate?  sit^ 

and  send  mc  a  copy?  tention   upon   fiscal    abuses.  The 

I*UBLi('AN. — Because  vou  wt>uld  n't  wealthy  and  intellifront  classes  ot\en 
read  a  word  of  it  if  T  did.  You  have  suppose  tliat  they  profit  >)y  them; 
just  been  re-elected  to  the  General  while  workingiiu-n,  tircfl  wiili  thfir 
Court,  and  have  other  things  to  at-  day's  lal^or,  cannot  spur  their  attcii- 
tend  to.  Let  me  see  :  the  Senate  tion  to  grapple  with  the  closely  reas- 
thia  time,  isn't  it?  Well,  I  oon«  oaed  aitielea  of  a  quarterly  reYiew«* 
gratiilate  you ;  a  senator  la  all  the  and  seldom  receive  with  the  an* 
better  for  being  a  good  ohnrch-mem-  thor's  compliments "  the  nnansweiw 
ber.  Yes,  of  coarse,  I  want  to  in-  able  pamphlet  with  an  appendix  fiiU 
fluence  legislation,  as  every  honest  of  figures.  Now,  if  our  fHend  the 
citizen  shonld ;  but  you  must  let  me  Jleporter  chooses  to  take  down  our 
choose  my  own  way  of  doing  it.  I  evening  talk,  it  will  make  neither  a 
know  well  enough  that  our  average  solid  essay  nor  a  lively  magazine 
law-nirikcr  does  not  take  kindly  to  paper;  but,  bound  to  lighter  com- 
forrnnl  jxilitirnl  troafi^o^.  lie  is  pnnions.  it  will  tlont  into  thousamls 
nourished  upon  the  cut-fpcd  of  fa-  of  American  honu's.  \v!\ere  it  may 
miliar  talk.  You  must  look  hira  in  induce  others  to  think  and  talk  upoa 
the  e^-e,  and  give  him  a  chance  to  a  subject  whose  far-reaching  import- 
ask  questions.  Earnest  men,  full  of  ance  to  our  country  wise  men  are 
zeal  to  expose  abuses,  have  too  pften  beginning  to  discern, 
wasted  their  powder  by  firing  over  Deacon.  —  After  all,  taxation  Ss  a 
people's  heads.  hazy  matter.   The  great  point  is  to 

DiAOON. — Yes,  or  by  aiming  at  make  the  people  pay  the  bills;  and 

them  with  the  small  shot  of  fignres.  that,  you  must  allow,  we  contrive  to 

I  fear  that  onr  busy  American  hu-  do.    If  we  worry  ourselves  about 

manity  will  not  puzzle  over  nice  details,  the  chances  are  that  we  daah 

arithmetical  calculations.    If  you  're  onr  foolish  brains  against  some  great 

found  a  central  principle,  show  that  moneyed  interest,  and  get  no  thnnks 

it  is  theoretically  unassnilnble  ;  then  for  it.     European  economi-t'j  hnv*» 

prove  its  practical  ai)]ilication  by  given  us  a  very  simple  uiaxim  T^p 

cx:itn})les  taken  iVom  all  departments  bpst  fax      th<if  n'hirh  nu'srs  f?if  mn<tt 

of  human  aliairs  tiiat  it  covers.  Th.at  mniiPi/  irhih'  orrasirntinfj  flH>  lensf  dij^- 

used  to  be  tin;  advice  of  our  High  confent."  This  saves  a  world  of  trou- 

School  teacher,  and  I  make  no  doubt  blesome  investigation,  and  is  proba* 

that  yon  agree  with  it.  bly  aa  good  in  one  country  as  another. 

Publican.— Entirely ;  and  I  should  Pdblican. — The  maxim  is  doubt- 

continue  his  precept  thus :   If  you  less  an  excellent  one  from  the  aristo* 

wish  to  eflfect  any  good  end,  do  not  cratic  position  assumed  by  many  fi>r- 

be  afraid  of  multiplying  your  illus-  eign  writers  upon  poHtics ;  but  tlie 
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American  democrat  sliouUl  be  very 
cnulions  in  accontinir  it.  Our  jjov- 
ernnuMit  is  based  upon  the  education 
of  the  }>('()[)le  ;  and  how  are  they  to  be 
educated  nnh'ss  they  are  bron«j;ht  into 
contact  with  some  iuconvenieuce? 
Besides,  your  maxim— >  when* we  get 
to  the  bottom*of  It*- will  never  re- 
move any  barden  firom  our  people. 
It  only  studies  to  prevent  them  from 
connecting  their  inconvenience  with 
its  cause,  and  so  quickening  theur 
faculties  to  lind  a  remedy.  Every 
now  and  then  somc1)ody  agitates  the 
question,  whether  itolitical  economy 
should  not  be  taught  by  our  school- 
masters. It  sliould  certainly  be 
tausht  bv  our  legislators.  It  should 
be  taught  by  the  same  excellent 
method  in  wliich  domestic  econoui}' 
is  taught,  —  that  is,  by  prescutiug  a 
bill,  with  the  items  set  down,  to  the 
party  who  is  foreed  to  pay  it.  I  op- 
pose to  your  maxim  one  of  my  own, 
wiiich  might  be  written  thus:  The 
5eaf  taat  it  thoA  toftoss  CMJfion,  in  ihe 
long  nun,  sbatt  do  mottto  promoie  the 
editCtttUm  of  tlu^  tax-payers, 

DE;\cox.  —  Fortunately  we  need 
not  consider  questions  of  direct 
taxes,  if,  as  3*on  tell  me,  the  strong- 
est ol»jections  to  aiding  private  in- 
stitutions by  e.\cm[)tions  from  taxa- 
tion are  based  upon  other  Lnounds, 

Publican.  —  Thank  you'  for  the 
correction.  I  ask  no  })oints  of  van- 
tage save  tliose  simple  canons  of 
common-sense  whidi  are. of  univer- 
sal acceptance.  Look  at  the  situa- 
tion. Institutions  claiming  to  pro- 
mote charity,  education,  and  religion 
are  multiplying  about  us,  and,  as 
wealth  is  accumulated,  will  multiply 
in  a  constantly  increasing  ratio. 
Some  of  them  represent  the  knowl- 
edge and  cnrefidly-gathered  experi- 
ence of  enligiitcned  men  ;  some  of 
them  serve  to  display  the  whims  of 
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eccentric  individuals ;  some  of  them 
are  important  agencies  in  the  hands 
of  ecclesiastics  who  seek  to  control 
the  future  of  our  land.  But  let  us 
admit  that  all  of  them  —  certainly  to 
such  superlicial  glanceS  as  busy  |>co- 
ple  can  give  —  seem  to  be  doing  good. 

Deacon. — A  very  just  admi8si9n. 
Now,  when  you  object  to  general 
laws  exempting  them  from  taxation, 
do  you  not  hinder  us  legislators  in 
our  efforts  to  serve  the  people? 

Publican.  —  Not  in  the  least.  I 
only  ask  you  to  serve  the  people  at 
cost.  I  complain  that  this  .tax  laid 
upon  them,  b\'  exempting  from  taxa- 
tion the  real  estate  occupied  by  al- 
leged cliaritable  institutions,  and  the 
personal  property  which  they  hold, 
is  ver}'  wasteful  as  well  as  eminently 
unjust  lvememl)cr  that  I  make  no 
objection  to  giving  public  money  to 
private  corporations  claiming  to  pro* 
mote  charity,  education,  or  religion. 
It  may  be  that  you  legislators  should 
exact  thousands  from  tax-payers  to 
support  charities  and  churches,  where 
you  now  take  only  hundreds.  What- 
ever my  views  may  be  concerning  the 
proper  function  of  dembcratic  gov- 
ernments, I  have  no  occasion  to  ol>- 
trude  them  licre.  My  protest  touches 
a  simi)le  matter  of  atlministrnf ive 
economy,  which  no  sane  person  could 
neglect  in  his  {)rivate  business.  It 
runs  iuto  a  svllogism  thus :  The 
legislator,  in  giving  aid  to  charitable 
institutions,  is  bound  to  select  that 
form  of  tax  which  offers  a  minimum 
of  restriction  upon  natural  social 
relations,  which  falls  equitably  upon 
all  tax-payers,  which  holds  the  insti- 
tution benefited  to  the  most  rigid 
accoimtability,  and,  above  all,  that 
which  gives  to  the  charity  all  that  it 
takes  from  the  citizen.  That  form 
of  tax  which  consists  in  cxcmiUing 
from  taxation  the  real  estate  occu- 
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pied  1)V  iti'^titntions  claiming  to  liavo 
charitable  objects,  fulfils  none  of 
these  coudilious.  It  is  therefore  to 
be  condemned. 

Deacon.  —  Suppose  we  now  leaye 
general  reasoning,  wMch  is  some- 
what .nnsatisfactory,  and  take  np 
concrete  cases. 

Pdbucak. — With  oU  my  heart. 
But  our  Reporter  must  supply  ficti- 
tious names  and  objects  for  any  in- 
stitutions we  may  chance  to  mention. 
It  would  not  be  right  to  8eh;ct  for 
pnhlic  ci  itieisra  tlio  managers  of  par- 
ticuhir  cluuilies  ;  we  only  wi-li  t<> 
consider  whether  n  special  form  of 
taxation  rests  npon  any  [)iin<'ii)le 
that  can  l)e  recognized  iu  a  demo- 
cratic State. 

Deacov.— >Here  is  Jones*s  Mis- 
sion,— the  flye-story  fireestone  firont, 
— you  know  it.  Distributes  tracts, 
with  a  good  doctrinal  snap  in  them. 
Now  the  question  is,  What  sort  of 
tax  had  you  better  pay  to  aid  it  ? 

Publican. — I  do  not  admit  that 
that  is  the  question.  I  am  indiLTiiant 
at  the  assumption  that  I  should  be 
taxed  to  distribnt<'  .Tones's  tracts, 
which  1  eonsidcr  to  be  full  of  false 
doctrine  and  mischief.  I  thought 
the  State  did  not  intei  lere  in  matters 
of  theological  metaphysics  ;  and  yet 
you  propose  to  tax  me  and  ray  chil- 
dren annually,  forever,  to  distribute 
Jones's  heresies.  Why  should  not 
Jonos*8  estate  bear  the  total  expense 
of  circulating  his  unhappy  views?  I 
claim  the  right  to  spend  my  money 
for  tracts  which  tell  i>eoplo  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  truth. 

Deacon.  —  Well,  that  example  was 
unfortunate,  T  admit.  Ever3'body  is 
so  touchy  about  tlieoloiry.  Jones 
dic'I  (iCly  year '  j'lto.  and  wns  pei'liaps 
abreast  with  llic  best  relii^jous  kuowl- 
cdsre  of  his  time.  I'nt  scientific  in- 
rcstigatiou,  and  the  biblical  criticism 


of  Christian  scholars,  have  certainly 
done  something  for  the  world  since 
he  left  it.  If  he  were  alive  to-flay, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  ho 
would  be  refuting  his  own  tracts. 
Take  another  ease.  There  is  Brown*s 
Beef  and  Broth  Kitchen.  It  was 
a  capital  idea  to  endow  an  estab- 
lishment where,  during  the  winter 
months,  all  in  want  of  a  meal  can 
p:et  it  free,  or  at  a  nominal  cost. 
You  surely  cannot  object  to  pay  a 
tax  in  it«  aid? 

PrnLK  AN.  —  Certainly  not.  if  that 
tax  is  levied  year  by  year,  and  upon 
the  recommeiKlation  of  some  tribu- 
nal constituted  to  hear  all  sides,  and 
to  hold  the  institution  to  strict  ac- 
countability ;  but  before  Brown's 
trustees  are  permitted  to  collect 
their  annual  tribute,  a  Social  Sd.- 
enoe  Association,  to'  which  I  belong, 
claims  the  rig^t  to  put  In  a  remon- 
strance. 

"ITow  is  this,"  we  sa}- ;  *'are  wo 
to  be  taxed  in  aid  of  certain  crudo 
notions  of  charit}'  conceived  by  one 
Mr.  Brown?  Plea.se  to  look  at  the%o 
statistics.  Here  are  farmers  all  over 
New  Eiii^land  on  the  \ crLre  of  bank- 
ruptcy, just  because  they  cannot  per- 
suade m('n  and  women  to  stay  in  Iho 
country,  where  their  labor  will  give 
them  a  comfortable  support.  And 
now  conies  this  philanthropic  but 
mfetaken  Brown,  to  offer  a  new  in- 
ducement to  crowd  the  overstocked 
market  of  the  city  by  publishing  for 
and  wide  his  assurance  that,  work  or 
no  work,  nobody  shall  want  food. 
We  believe  that  the  money  we  arc  to 
be  taxed  to  raise  could  be  expended 
in  ways  that  would  tend  to  remove 
the  cairses  of  ill-re<jnite  I  lalior  ;  and, 
so  believing,  we  nmst  [)rotest  iigaiiist 
this  demoralizing  use  of  it.'* 

Now  if  our  protest  Is  tcmporarilj- 
uuhcard,  we  arc  coutcat  to  wait, 
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knowing  that  one  of  two  things  is 
likely  to  happen.  Either  Brown's 
trustees,  finding  that  they  are  looked 
after,  and  no  longer  allowed  to  tax 
the  people  nnder  general  laws,  will 
bestir  themselves  to  remove  objec- 
tionable features  flrom  the  working 
of  their  estal)lishment :  or.  if  they 
neglect  to  do  this,  wo  shall  strength- 
en our  axgumcnls  with  fresh  evidence, 
and  remove  the  tax  another  year. 

Deacon. — What  you  s;iy  has  sonio 
wei^Llht,  80  far  as  it  rchitcs  to  in- 
stitutions, to  whose  funtlions  Fomc 
class  of  citizens  may  n  asonahly  ob- 
ject. But  ronsiihr  those  private 
charities,  whose  work  must  be  sat- 
isfactory to  both  saint  and  sage. 
Here  we  have  cases  in  which  this 
exemption  tax,  which  is  so  stealth- 
ily collected,  must  be  one  of  the 
best  that  can  be  devised.  IiCt  me 
give  yon  an  example:  Robinson's 
Charitable  Cork-Leg  Institute  is  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  respectable 
of  our  private  charities.  I  happen 
to  know  all  about  it,  as  my  uncle 
is  one  of  the  trustees.  They  gave 
cork-legs  iu  Robinson's  day,  but  now 
manufacture  a  mechanical  substitute 
under  Palmer's  patent.  Here  we  have 
beneficence,  to  which  neither  Ilelig- 
ion  nor  Science  can  take  exception. 
The  missionary  would  agree  that  it 
was  a  good  thing  to  aid  those  whom 
Heaven  has  made  cripples.  The  econ- 
omist, while  admitting  the  legitimacy 
of  that  form  of  charity  which  proposes 
to  restore  men  to  their  full  efficiency 
as  producers,  Could  find  no  demorali- 
zation in  its  secondary  effects.  For 
who  would  submit  to  amputation  in 
order  to  be  entitled  to  its  aid?  The 
exemption  tax  is  annually  levied  in 
aid  of  Robinson's  undoubted  cliai  ity. 
And  here,  at  least,  it  must  be  justiil- 
ablc. 

l^BLiCAN.  —  If  it  were  ever  allow- 


able, I  grant  that  it  would  be  so  in 
such  a  case  as  this.  And  yet  I  never 
pass  that  sumptuous  building  on  the 
comer  of  D  Street  without  think- 
ing that  the  Institute  should  move 
out  of  it. 

Deacon.  —  What  a  singular  idea  I 
How  could  Kobinson's  trustees  be 
more  comfortably  established?  Their 
parlor  is  the  handiest  place  in  the 
world  to  look  over  the  paper  on  3"our 
wavdown  town.  Whv,  it  is  ideasure 
(Miou'^li  to  sit  at  their  bow-«iudow 
and  watch  the  crowds  of  people. 

Pi  iiLR  AN. — And  it  is  on  behalf  of 
those  i)coplc  that  I  am  inclined  to 
remonstrate.  They  want  that  build- 
ing for  shops  and  lawyers*  offices, 
and  would  pay  roundly  for  it.  Were 
it  used  for  the  puri)oses  for  which  it 
is  needed,  it  would  yield  a  rent  of 
ten  thousand  dollars,  and  pay  into 
the  city  treasury  a  tax  of  one  thou* 
sand.  You  know  well  enough  that  if 
those  trustees  were  carrying  on  that 
leg  manufacture  as  private  individ- 
uals, or  as  directors  for  a  joint-stock 
company,  they  would  go  into  the 
country  and  rent  a  building  that 
would  answer  their  purpose  for  five 
hundred  dollars  a  year.  The  Insti- 
tute was  surrounded  by  dwelling- 
houses  twenty  years  ago ;  but  the 
general  interests  of  the  community 
required  that  they  should  bo  vacated, 
and  it  was  done. 

Deacon. — Tes ;  but  their  propri- 
etors never  professed  to  be  influenced 
by  motives  of  public  spirit. 

PuiJijcAN.  —  Certainly  not.  They 
had  their  reading-rooms  and  other 
conveniences  that  they  were  loth  to 
give  up;  but  tliey  could  n't  pay  the 
taxes,  poor  fi'ilows  !  and  had  to  ^^o. 
No,  that  wasn't  their  only  motive. 
They  received  good  prices  for  their 
estates.  This  monev  thev  either  in- 
vested  or  i)ut  into  their  business. 
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There  being  no  legislative  meddling 
in  the  matter,  thcv  were  obliged  to 
give  their  private  proi»c'rty  a  maxi- 
nwuw  of  utility  to  the  community- 
Kow,  if  these  trustees  were  held  to 
business  aocoimtability  like  common 
citizens,  they  would  feel  obliged  to 
put  the  valne  locked  up  in  their  build- 
ing to  useftal  work ;  or,  if  th^  chose 
to  keep  it  where  it  is,  they  would  be 
compelled  to  pay  a  handsome  portion 
of  the  people's  taxes  for  the  privilege. 
1  know  they  claim  that  the  fund  is 
large  enough  to  supply  all  the  legs 
which  ari'  ilemanded,  and  to  givp 
them  a  trip  down  the  harbor  whrn 
the  Anutouiieal  Convention  meets 
in  JuiiL'.  But,  if  this  is  the  case,  I 
need  pa}-  no  tax  in  its  aid.  Or,  if 
I  pay  ouc,  I  have  a  right  to  ask  that  it 
shall  be  economically  expended  in 
annual  beneficence.  Now,  remem- 
ber that  this  crural  charity  is  excep- 
tional in  its  undoubted  and  perma- 
nent excellence.  As  you  well  ob- 
served, neither  Science  nor  Religion 
can  find  any  flaw  in  it.  AVe  can  see 
no  reason  why  its  ulility  should  not 
be  as  great  one  hundred  years  hence 
as  it  is  to-day.  If,  then,  in  this  case 
I  have  good  causL'  to  protest  against 
a  permanent  exemption  tax,  it  will 
go  fai  towards  settling  the  matter. 
And  I  do  protest  against  it.  I  will 
dieerfiilly  pay  a  tax  to  aid  Bobin- 
Bon's  charity,  if  my  legislators  think 
best ;  but  1  ask  for  a  just  form  of 
tax.  I  ask  for  one  that  puts  the 
least  i^ossihle  restriction  upon  the 
natural  industrial  relations  of  the 
community.  The  exemption  tax 
seems  <lesigned  to  produce  a  max- 
imum of  derangement  in  those  rela- 
tions. I  ask  for  a  tax  that  falls 
equally  upon  all.  This  selects  a  sin- 
gle community  for  its  exactions.  I 
ask  for  a  tax  which  holds  the  institu- 
tion benefited  to  a  rigid  accountabil- 
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it}',  —  that  is  to  say,  I  want  its  tran- 
sactions brought  before  the  people 
(or  before  some  tribunal  representing 
them),  a-t  the  condition  cf  their  an- 
nual liberality.    The  exemption  tax 
does  nothing  of  the  sort ;  it  Is  a  pre* 
mium  upon  inefficiency.   Finally,  I  . 
ask  for  a  tax  that  gives  to  the  char- 
ity  all  that  it  takes  from  the  tax- 
payer. But  if  this  exemption  tax 
enables  lb)!  ; neon's  trustees  to  oc- 
cupy a  building  whose  rental  value 
is  ten  thousand  dollars,  when  they 
coidd  hire  one  for  five  hundred  Just 
as  good  for  all  the  purposes  of  their 
benovoleut  manufactorv,  it  signallv 
fails  in  liiat  important  condition.  Of 
course,  1  do  not  claim  that  these 
trustees  take  all  the  taxes  they  are 
permitted  to  lev3'  upon  the  people  In 
annual  instalments.    The  greater 
part  of  them  they  may  mass  into  one 
enormous  sum  to  be  taken  when  they 
choose  to  sell  their  estate.  This, 
however,  makes  no  essential  differ- 
ence in  the  case. 

Now  let  us  clinch  this  matter  by 
an  imaginary  example,  of  wliicb  it 
would  not  be  diliicult  to  liud  existing; 
counterparts. 

A  and  1>  each  leave  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  found  iustitulions 
for  the  distribution  of  Bibles.  The 
money  is  invested  in*  real  estate, 
taxed  unless  "  occupied  by  "  a  charity. 
A's  trustees,  by  reason  of  their 
improvidence,  or  tor  their  private 
convenience,  spend  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  in  putting  a  costly  build- 
ing upon  an  expensive  piece  of  land. 
B's  trustees,  who  are  determined  to 
give  their  trust  a  maximum  of  efH- 
ciency  in  its  designated  work,  l)uy  a 
sunicicnt  building  for  ten  thousand 
dollars,  and  spend  the  income  of 
their  remaining  property  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  Bibles.  Now  let  us  grant 
—  which  is  granting  a  great  deal  — 
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that  the  people  shonld  be  taxed  to 
aid  both  these  institations.  I  ask 
you,  which  of  them  should  take  most 
of  their  money? 

Df. A  <•(  )N .  —  Evidently,  B's  institm . 
tion,  *vhich  is  cconomicalh*  raanncjofl, 
and  (loos  tlio  most  work  with  a  given 
amount  of  i)ro[)orty. 

I'l  ni.icAN.  —  And  yet  your  (>xenip- 
tion  laws  permit  the  careloss  trustees 
of  A  to  take,  every  year,  ten  times 
us  nuieh  of  our  money  as  they  give 
the  prudent  trustees  of  B.  And,  as 
If  this  Were  not  enough,  they  offor  an 
additional  bonus  for  incompetency, 
by  permitting  A's  trustees  to  appro- 
priate, by  the  sale  of  their  exempted 
estate,  a  sum  of  money  wMch  is  likely 
to  be  ten  times  as  large  as  can  be 
■ecnred  by  B*s  trustees.  ' 

Deacon.  —  But  society  has  one 
security  to  which  we  must  <^vc  due 
weight.  Remoml»er  tliat  the  trustees 
of  our  private  eharities  are  apt  to  he 
picked  men,  both  morally  and  iutci- 
lectually. 

Publican.  —  I  eonlially  admit  it. 
Tliev  are  just  the  men  who  will  man- 
age  a  bank  or  a  railroad,  where  their 
private  interest  is  constantly  urging 
them,  and  i)ublic  criticism  constantly 
checking  them,  honorably,  and  to  the 
best  advantage.  But  when  we  in- 
trust any  body  of  men  with  arbitrary 
powers,  and  take  from  them  tlioee 
curbs  to  which  the  best  of  us  are 
somewhat  indebted  for  our  good  be- 
havior, they  will  be  —  what  Dickens 
called  himself — "very  human." 
Why  should  they  be  more  watchful 
over  the  people's  interests,  than  the 
legislators  we  paj'  to  take  care  of 
them?  Take  a  resijeetable  corpora- 
tion, put  it  over  a  good  sort  of  charit}- 
with  an  ample  fund  to  spend,  let  it 
feel  that  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
public  criticism,  and  it  will  gradually 
fossilise,  you  may  be  sure  of  that.  It 


« 

will  never  do  to  allow  aiiy  body  less 
perfect  than  a  board  of  archangels 
to  tax  the  people  at  pleasure,  under^ 
general  laws. 

Deacon  —  In  the  city,  where  land 
is  vciy  valuable,  the  exemption  tax 
may  be  wasteful.  But  in  the  country, 
where  institutions  recjuiie  extensive 
grounds,  some  persons  might  tliink 
that  its  action  would  be  unexcep- 
tionable. 

REroKTER.  —  If  you  will  permit 
me  to  break  in  upon  your  conversa- 
tion, I  can  offer  an  illustration  that 
may  touch  the  point.  Fifteen  years 
ago  a  few  of  us  poor  newspaper  men 
bought  land  and  built  ourselves  some 
humble  homes,  just  beyond  the  cil^ 
line  in  the  town  of  X  ,  The  facili- 
ties for  communication  with  the  city 
were  then  imperfect,  the  taxes  liigh, 
and  the  land  dear.  Many  persons 
said  that  we  had  invested  our  hard- 
earned  money  very  foolishly.  Your 
opinion,  Mr.  Publican,  was  dilfcrent. 
Do  you  happen  to  remember  the  ad- 
vice you  gave  us? 

PuiiLicAN.  —  Perfectly.  I  remind- 
ed you  that  in  making  that  purchase 
you  did  not  in  fact  pay  an  exorbi- 
tant price  for  comparatively  poor  and 
heavily  taxed  land,  because,  at  the 
same  time,  you  purchased  an  interest 
in  the  very  best  land  in  the  town.  I 
told  you  that  those  fifty  acres,  that 
crowned  the  hill  just  above  your  cot- 
tages, from  their  situation,  as  well 
as  the  noble  prospects  by  land  and 
sea  that  they  offered,  must  be  cov- 
ered by  tiie  residences  of  energetic 
men  who  lead  the  business  of  the 
city.  T  advised  you  to  live  with  the 
srreatest  economy,  save  or  borrow 
money  to  buy  another  piece  of  land, 
and  build  a  station  upon  it,  if,  upon 
that  condition,  the  railroad  directors 
would  agree  to  stop  their«trains  at 
the  foot  of  the  hilL  I  asserted  that 
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jonr  self-denial  ironld  find  its  Icglti- 
mate  reward  in  deTclopIng  the  value 
of  the  Iitll-side  lands  upon  which  yon 
had  purchased  a  right  of  taxation. 
Tiic  tuxes  upon  your  cottage  sites 
would  liui.s  be  lowered ;  you  could 
sell  your  jjjurdon  plots  as  house  lots  ; 
and  tlu!  nuu  ket  value  uf  the  proi)erty 
3*011  rctuiucU  would  bo  greatly  in- 
creased. 

Reporter. —  Well,  sir,  we  fol- 
lowed your  advice  to  tho  letter,  and 
for  a  time  all  seemed  to  be  coming 

out  well.  After  our  station  was  es- 
tablished, the  capabilities  of  that 
hill-side  were  perceived.  Land  com- 
panies w<no  prcpariuix  to  negotiate, 
and  it  seemed  about  to  fall  to  its 
natural  uses.  But  wo  awoke  one 
morning  to  bo  told  that  our  fifty 
acres  had  been  purchased  by  tho 
Trustees  of  Smith's  Retreat  for  Ro- 
duced  Farmers,  and  were  forever 
exempted  from  all  taxation.  And 
that  meant,  of  course,  that  we  citi- 
zens of  X          nmst  not  only  labor 

harder  and  scrimp  more  to  pay  the 
inH'SL'ut  taxes  of  that  exempted  land, 
but  were  deprived  of  its  prospective 
value  as  taxable  property,  in  view  of 
which  we  invested  our  earnings. 

FcnucAN. — I  must  acknowledge 
that  my  advice  was  founded  upon 
consi<Ieration8  of  natural  justice 
which  our  statutes  do  not  sanction. 

When   I   lust  visited   X  ,  and 

wi-Ii'-d  to  t.ike  my  U'^ual  walk  upon 
till-  hill  lo  -^tH'  the  sunset,  1  was  con- 
fronted l)y  a  placard  saying  that 
Smitlfs  trustees  would  prosecute 
any  body  who  presumed  to  set  ibot 
upon  their  land.  Had  it  not  been 
for  our  foolish  exemption  laws, 
a  broad  street  open  to  all  the  peo- 
ple would  have  crossed  those  noble 
heights 

IxEPORTEK.  —  If  I  may  speak  of 
the  wrongs  of  my  neighbors,  I  can 


tell  you  of  an  injustice  which  may 
almost  move  a  smile.  Smith's  trus- 
tees use  their  untaxed  central  posi- 
tion to  run  a  retail  milk  business, 

thus  entering  into  competition  with 
farmers  in  the  outskirts  of  our  town 
who  are  com[)elled  to  pay  heavy 
taxes,  not  only  upon  their  own 
farms,  but  the  taxes  of  Smith's  com- 
peting farm  in^to  the  bargain.  • 

Deacon.— The  injustice  is  evident. 
But  good  people  would  say  that  yoa 
might  £eel  some  satisfaction  in  know-, 
ing  that  the  un&ir  taxes  we  l(^;isla- 
tors  permit  irresponsible  persons  to 
lev}'  upon  30U,  go  to  increase  the 
comforts  of  those  unturtunate  agri- 
culturists who  are  the  objects  of 
Smith's  posthumous  provision. 

Revorter.— But  the  sting  of  the 
wrong  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  do 
nothing  of  the  sort.  So  far  as  any 
annual  advantage  to  Smith's  benefi- 
ciaries is  concerned,  the  money  that 
you  take  from  us  might  as  well  be 
thrown  into  the  sea.  Why,  those 
poor  farmers  would  be  exactly  as 
well  off  upon  land  that  might  be 
reached  by  a  few  hours'  ride  on  the 
railroad,  where  taxes  are  nominal, 
and  wh«re  value  searcely  can  in- 
crease for  fiily  years.  Suppose  taxes 
were  estimated,  as  they  should  be, 
as  part  of  the  necessary  cost  of 
a  charity,  with  what  face  could 
Smith's  trustees  present  their  claims 
for  public  aid  lo  the  amount  of  their 
tax-bills,  i)resent  and  prospective? 

Observe  this  also.  While  Smith's 
trustees  are  permitted  to  descend 

upon  our  town  of  X  ,  and  tax  us 

and  our  children,  we  have  not  tho 
slightest  voice  in  their  appointment. 
Yon  compel  us  to  support  town 
schools;  but,  if  we  see  that  onr 

*  It  may  be  an  well  to  mfiition  th.it  tlils  hM  been 
literally  true  in  tlii;  case  of  an  iutililulioa  holdlBf 
more  tlKin  f^fly  acro^  of  laad  within  half  aa  hiNUrt» 
walk  of  Uio  Boston  Udo. 
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money  is  wasted  in  carrying  them 
on,  wo  ran  turn  out  the  school  com- 
mittee aii^l  Olioosc  a  better  one.  But 
however  IVxdi^h  may  be  tlie  aibniuis- 
tration  of  Smith's  trustees,  we  have 
neither  the  power  to  call  them  to  ao- 
coont,  nor  the  feeblest  voice  in  tlie 
selection  of  their  Buocessors.  If  this 
is  not  *^  taxation  without  representa- 
tion," it  is  a  very  pretty  imitation 
of  it. 

Publican.  —  Our  friend  seems  to 
conline  his  objections  to  the  power 
possessed  by  Smith's  trustees  to  tax 
him  througli  real  estate.  But,  under 
our  laws,  exempting  personal  prop- 
erty held  by  an  alleged  diaritable  in- 
stitution, they  hare  liberty  to  wrong 
him  in  other  ways.  If  they  toko  a 
fancy  to  own  the  stock  of  his  town 
bank,  it  is  obvious  that  no  tax-pa3'cr 
can  allbrd  to  compote  with  them. 
Tliey  may  buy  a^  many  shares  as 
they  choose,  und  pa}'  for  Ihcm  with 
the  United  States  bonds  that  Smith 
bequeathed  to  his  institution.  Hav- 
ing thus  put  an  important  part  of  the 

wealth  of  X  beyond  the  reach  of 

all  assessment,  they  may  exact  addi- 
tional  taxes  lh>m  the  citizens  of  that 
town  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  In 
view,  however,  of  the  larger  interests 
of  the  general  community,  it  is  riglit 
to  make  our  first  protest  against  re- 
strictions i)Iaeed  upon  the  five  circu- 
lation of  property  in  laud.  This  is 
the  life^lood  of  a  democratic  State. 

Deacon. — There  is  a  good  deal  in 
what  you  say.  Still,  there  are  occa- 
sions when  this  exemption  tax  works 
so  well,  that  it  seems  a  pity  to  dis- 
turb it.  There  was  our  Deacon  Div- 
idend, who  died  tlie  other  day,  —  a 
great  railroad  oi)erator,  and  a  grind- 
ing, close-fisted  ol  1  fellow,  as  we  all 
know.  But  bless  you,  he  has  left 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  to 
found  a  True  Zion  College.  Here 
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we  have  education  and  religion  com- 
bined in  strongest  doses  ;  for  ever}'- 
body,  from  president  to  janitor,  , 
nuist  make  an  annual  profession  of 
faith  iu  our  creed,  or  he  will  be 
turned  out  of  office.  Really  here  Is 
a  case  where  the  people  had  better 
ask  no  questions,  but  pay  their  yearly 
tribute  to  cany  out  the  views  of  our 
distinguished  philanthropist! 

Publican.  —  I  see  that  you  are 
not  in  earnest ;  you  are  talking  upon 
my  side  of  the  question.  For  you, 
Mr.  American  Legislator,  know  as 
well  as  I  do  that  if  this  dead  deacon 
is  allowed  to  have  perpetual  direc- 
tion of  all  that  ever  belonged  to 
him,-— the  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  subject  to  taxation^ — he  has 
all  that  he  can  reasonab^  ask,  and 
probably  more  than  he  descr>'cs. 
I  protest  against  being  taxed  to  sup- 
port his  petty  sectarian  college,  upon 
which  President  Porter  —  a  Chris- 
tian educator,  whose  jutlgment  is 
worth  a  thousand  times  that  of  Div- 
idend— assures  me  that  his  money 
is  wasted,  and  worse  than  wasted." 
Remember  that  this  most  unjust  im- 
post that  you  lay  upon  the  citizen 
lessens  his  ability  to  aid  those  chari- 
ties which  his  conscience  approves, 
and  to  forwanl  those  productive  in- 
dustries by  which  laljor  is  remune- 
rated. What  is  more  notorions  than 
the  evil  wrought  by  crude  and  hasty 
schemes  of  charity  devised  to  glorify 
ignorant  and  selfish  donors?  They 
are  the  curse  of  England'  to-day. 

Deacon. — Will  you  tell  me  pre- 
cisely what  legislation,  in  relation  to 
our  exemption  laws,  yon  believe  that 
thoughtful  n(rs(»p.s  demand?  It  is 
certain  tliat  existing  institutions 
must  bo  treated  with  great  teuder- 
ness. 

PuDLiCAN. — Tliero  yon  are  right. 
TVe  cannot  afford  to  cure  one  wrong 
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hy  aiiotluT.  So  far  as  men's  invest- 
ments or  bequests  have  been  inllu- 
cuccd  by  the  uuderstaudiug  that 
they  might  tax  •  their  neighbors  to 
carry  ont  their  yiews  of  chant)'  or  re- 
ligion, compensation  must  be  granted. 
The  faith  of  the  State,  as  interpreted 
by  a  competent  tribunal,  must  be  ki'pt 
*at  any  cost.  Whenever  this  subject 
is  seriously  discussed,  diliicult  (ques- 
tions will  arise  which  need  not  here 
be  indicated.  When  the  time  conies 
to  consider  the  claims  of  existing  in- 
stitutions, I  may  offer  some  sug- 
gestions that  would  now  be  prema- 
ture. What  we  ask  first  is  this: 
That,  in  the  case  of  all  charities, 
herec^r  to  be  founded.,  this  monstrous 
mode  of  State  aid  be  abf^lished.  Let 
all  riiturc#Browns  and  Smiths  and 
Dividends  be  given  to  understand 
that  they  must  pa\'  their  own  way, 
unless  their  trustees,  year  by  ycar^ 
can  show  good  reasons  why  the  peo- 
ple should  be  taxed  to  aid  them.  In 
addition  to  this,  we  ask  that  no  ex- 
isting institution,  controlled  by  a 
private  corporation,  sh  ill,  upon  sale 
of  exempted  property,  be  permitted 
to  ai»jii-oj)i  inti'  its  iurreased  value  for 
sectdiir  or  nou-charitahlc  i)urposes. 
This  privilege  shoidd  in  all  cases  be 
purchased,  as  private  individuals  are 
forced  to  purchase  it,  —  by  pay- 
ing up  back  tax-bills.  I  hare  already 
shown  you  that  the  immense  wealth 
with  which  ecclesiastical  bodies  have 
possessed  themselves  undw  ooTer  of 
our  exemption  laws  was  never  con- 
ten)plated  by  our  lej^islators.  They 
never  intended  to  allow  private  cor- 
porations to  sweep  in  the  earnings  of 
others  in  enormous  sums,  and  thcu 
to  make  the  people  pay  taxes  forever 
upon  their  own  property  so  wrong- 
itally  appropriated.  * 
Deaooh. — That  is  true  enough; 
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but  come  to  the  practical  cpiestion: 
Can  30U  expect  the  average  politi- 
cian to  do  much  about  il  r  The  peo- 
ple are  very  busy,  and  veiy  easily  be- 
fooled. Satiin  has  shown  his  usual 
sagacity,  in  covering  a  bad  thing  with 
the  best  of  names.  Bemfi^ber  all 
the  societies,  churches,  and  charities 
that  assess  their  annual  millions  upon 
the  people.  Remember  the  immense 
funds  that  arc;  at  their  disposal  to  fee 
lawyers  antl  lobbyists,  and  to  crush 
obnoxious  legislators,  ("an  3  0U  ex- 
pect me  to  stand  up  against  all 
this? 

FuBUOAir. — Demand  what  is  Just, 
and  you  will  soon  have  the  respect 

and  S3'mpathy  of  those  who  are  most 
wisely-  interested  in  charity,  educar 
tion,  and  religion.  Already  a  Chris- 
tian church  has  petitioned  that  this 
injusliee  ])e  no  longer  continued  ; 
already  the  professors  of  an  Evangel- 
ical college  have  voluntarily  surren- 
dered their  privilege  of  exemption 
Arom  taxation ;  already  a  prominent 
Bible  society  declines  to  receive 
this  most  objectionable  form  of 
State  aid. 

Dkacox.* — I  know  you  will  admit 
that  many  i)rivate  charitable  institu- 
tions, an;  worth  far  niori'  to  the  com- 
munity than  the  exemption  tax  paid 
towards  their  support. 

Publican.  —  Most  cheerfliUy  I  ad- 
mit it.  If  you  think  it  good  policy 
to  aid  private  charities  by  general 
taxation,  do  it  in  an  equitable  way. 
Let  tlic  managers  of  such  charities 
present  their  accounts  before  the 
people,  or  before  some  tribunal  con- 
stituted to  represent  them.  Let  them 
show  that  they  arc  conducting  their 
trust  upon  the  sounil  business  prin- 
ciple that  gives  a  maximum  of  ehaiv 
ity  at  a  minimum  of  cost.  Let  them 
show  that  they  are  doing  a  work  of 
real  utility  that  no  other  agency 
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could  aooomplish  so  cheaply  and  so 
wen ;  and  tben,  let  them  ask  for  an 
annual  grant  of  monej  in  its  aid. 
I  oobld  mention  one  or  two  of  our  pri- 
vate institutions,  iinsoctarianin  their 
character,  which  fulfil  every  condi- 
tion of enlightencil  beneficence.  The y 
are  managed  witli  economy,  and  their 
machinery  is  constantly  adjusted  to 
meet  the  chaugini^  neods  of  tlie  day. 
They  are  instrunients  through  which 
the  wisest  and  best  of  living  men  and 
women  give  personal  service  in  meet- 
ing those  forms  of  ignorance  and  pov- 
erty which  at  present  threaten  society. 
And  yet  these  institutions  do  not  re- 
oeive  one  tenth  as  much  of  onr  tax- 
payers' money  as  is  lavished  upon 
the  notions  of  dead  men,  who  made 
blondering  guesses  at  the  require- 
ments of  a  generation  they  never  saw. 
Let  me  repeat  that  it  is  not  the  fact 
of  State  aid  to  priv:it(^  bodies  who 
manage  charities  to  whii  h  1  here  ob- 
ject. I  protest  only  against  its  qual- 
it}'.  1  protest  that  you  legishdors 
are  false  to  your  tliity  in  giving  the 
people's  money,  indiiedly  and  in 
indiiiinito  amounts,  to  corporations 
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wluch  you  hold  to  no  accountability; 
and  to  which  you  would  never  dare 
to  rote  it  openly.  Tax  us  to  support 
charity  and  education.  Tax  us  to 
support  religion,  if  you  can  believe 
that  an  impost  for  this  purpose  is 
consistent  with  the  principles  of 
American  government.  But  let  us 
know  what  we  pay,  anil  why  we  pay 
it.  If  you  take  our  nioncy  to  sup- 
l)ort  religion,  see  that  you  give  as 
much  of  it  to  those  who  worship  upon 
the  hard  benches  of  a  white-washed 
meeting-house,  as  to  their  fellow-sin- 
ners who  can  afford  to  own  luxurious 
pews  in  a  gaudy  chapel.  See  to  it 
that  Dives,  who,  In  many  of  our 
States,  pays  his  splendid  choir  from 
a  tax-exempted  fimd,  receives  no 
more  of  the  people's  earnings  ttuat 
the  humble  laborer  who  is  forced  to 
sing  his  o?ni  psalms,  and  just  man- 
ages to  support  his  minister  from  his 
heavily  -taxed  wages.  Do  all  for  char- 
it}'  that  you  think  our  government 
can  profitably  unilcrtake ;  but  vote 
our  money  openly,  and  under  condi- 
tions that  will  ensure  its  wise  expen- 
diture.   Give  us  oui'  Choiity  ai  cost. 
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They  faced  with  valiant  hearts  their  fate, 

Exiled  upon  their  raft  of  ice ; 
Worn,  famished,  drenched,  and  desolate ; 

Aliens  beneath  the  Polar  skies. 

They  did  not  murmur ;  silently 

Their  eyes  unquailing  saw  their  doom 
To  fight,  to  fail,  to  waste  and  die, 
The  black,  cold  wave  their  nameless  tomb. 

While  we  on  beds  of  softness  lie, 

They  sleepless  stand  through  nights  of  fear, 
Pierced  by  the  needles  of  the  sky, 

And  visited  by  visions  di-ear. 
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Wolf-like  tho  winds  howl  fierce  and  grim ; 

The  bungiy  seas,  more  wolf-like  still, 
Snatch  at  their  floe's  diminished  rim, 

And  at  their  feet  their  torrents  spilL 

The  giant  berg  above  them  shone 

With  iKuKling  towers  which  spectral  gleam { 

Bound  it  the  surges  toss  and  moan, 
And  o'er  it  wild  fowl  soar  and  scream. 

Breast  close  to  manly  breast,  liivc  rocks, 

They  stand  impatient  for  the  day ; 
Endure  the  billows'  cmel  shocks, 

Ice-mailed  in  clouds  of  freezing  spray. 

The  dumb,  white  terror  of  the  snow, 
Tlio  wheeling  gulls,  but  answer  giTe, 

And  thunder  of  the  rending  floe. 
To  cvei'y  prayer,  but  still  they  live. 

Their  cry  of  laith,  —  was  it  unheard? 

Far  hid  in  light,  One  heard  and  knew: 
Soared  bird-like  to  Him  the  true  word,  — 
God  sees  us.  He  will  bring  us  through." 

Gently  his  finger  drew  them  on 
To  where  his  creatures  gave  them  Ibody 

And  softer  suns  upon  them  shone, 
And  lo  1  two  ships  before  them  stood* 

Their  faith  the  mountains  did  remove, 

And  bore  far  olfeach  icy  crest, 
And  now  they  bask  in  rays  of  love : 

"  He  giveth  His  beloved  rest." 

T.  a  A. 
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RESTUAINT           SELFISHNESS           1-  AN- 

CIED  NECESSITY  —  THE  CIGAR  —  DIF- 
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THE  WEDDING  TIIUL  (UITS  SOME- 
THING   ADOUT    UNCLE  HERBEIIT  

THE  in.A2aL  PAGE  —  THE  WSXtBi- 
ISnED  SEMTENCB. 

I  HAD  brought  with  me  from  llol}  - 
shadc  several  habits  more  or  less  cx- 
pcusivc.  !Not  that  1  then  cousideied 
them  in  that  light ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  reollj  was  unacquainted  with  the 
word  expense;  hut  the  habits  were 
none  the  less  deserving  of  the  epithet 
on  that  acconnt. 

Among  these  habits  I  do,  undoubt- 
cdl}-,  inchide  smoking.  Not  as  the 
luxury  of  after  3  ears,  when,  friends 
and  loves  having  failed  us,  the  pipe 
is  sought  as  the  sure  coulidaut  and 
sympathizer. 

To  the  smoker  it  is  the  pipe,  not 
time,  that  is  the  consoler. 

But  the  grave  and  philosophic  pipe 
is  not  for  the  jaunty  season  of  youth. 
Tliis  latter  is  best  fitted  with  the 
cigar,  which,  carried  as  easil}'  between 
the  lips  as  (lio  protestations  of  a  llirt, 
is  for  public  tlisiilay,  and  not  for  pri- 
vate comfort,  Frivoiit\'  is  associated 
Willi  the  notion  of  cigars ;  gravity 
with  that  of  the  pipe.  Of  course  I 
speak  of  the  pipe  that  gives  constant 
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employment  to  the  hands  as  well  as 
to  the  mouth ;  and  what  I  praise,  is 
the  lawM  use,  and  not  the  abuse, 
which  has  often  caused  the  pipe  to 
share  with  wine  the  rcproadi  of  being 
the  enemy  that  man  has  "  put  into 
his  month  to  steal  away  his  brains." 

At  llolyshade,  of  fourse,  smoking 
was  a  necessary  complement  of"  fast- 
ness," and  we  imitated  our  elders. 
Many  of  us  suiTered  martyrdom  in 
the  canse,  and  experienced  strange 
sensations.  We  smoked,  not  because 
we  liked  it,  but  because  we  liked  to 
smoke. 

At  •  Hillborongh  I  was  my  own 
master,  and  cultivated  the  habit  to 
such  an  extent,  that,  to  visit  Ring- 
hurst,  where  no  smoking  was  allowed, 
except  in  the  greenhouse,  where  it  was 
supposed  to  huit  nobody,  and  benefit 
the  plants,  was  to  mo,  now,  a  depri- 
vation  of  no  ordinaiy  dianicter.  I 
ought  to  add  here,  tliat,  in  all  frank- 
ness (for  which  I  trust  this  record  is 
remarkable),  I  must  omit  the  words 
"  of  an  ordinary  character,"  as  im- 
plying that  I  Has  accustomed  to  some 
deprivations  ;  this  would  convey  to 
the  reader  an  idea  of  my  life,  at  this 
time,  scarcely  in  accordance  with 
facts.  I  knew  nothing  of  deprivations. 
I  could  only  see  around  me  every- 
body living  for  themselves,  and  it 
had  nevOT  occurred  to  me  that  I  or 
any  one  should  live  for  anybody  else. 
I  indeed  was  of  opinion  that  my  fsp 
ther  ouglit  to  have  considered  my 
happiness  before  his  own,  when  the 
idea  of  a  second  Lady  Colvin  had 
lirst  entered  his  head  ;  but  us  he  had 
not  done  so.  Lis  example  was  only 
another  con^mation  of  my  views  of 
the  general  selfishness  of  life. 
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Tho inflopondcnt  spirit,"  uhirh  it  The  window  was,  evidently,  not  a 
was  the  boast  of  Ilolyshade  truijiing  bad  notion,  fdute  de  mieux ;  but  tlica 
to  caltivato  in  its  alumnij  comes  veiy  I  was  snrc  that  the  smoko  would  ob- 
easily  to  mean,  simpi}*,  selfishness.  stinatel y  ])ersist  in  entering  my  apart- 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  special  ment,  and  I  firmly  believed  that  the  • 
occasion  of  Alice's  wedding,  and  that  unaccustomed  perfhme  would  have 
my  dear  Austin  was  there,  I  fancy  touscmI  the  househoM. 
that  Kinghurst  Whitebo^'s  would  not  The  k)n!j:er  1  eyed  my  cigars,  the 
have  been  honoml  with  uiy  pres-  greater  the  obstach's  to  their  enjoy- 
ence,  because  of  the  general  restrie-  iiient,  the  stronger  grew  my  desire 
tion  placed  on  tobacco  by  Mrs.  Com-  to  achieve  the  feat  of  smoking  on  the 
berwood,  who  rather  looked  upon  it  forbiddgn  ground, 
as-  something  questionable  if  not  It  was  a  fine,  worm  night ;  other 
absolutely  wicked,  and  by  Mr.  Com-  windows  besides  mine  might  be  open, 
berwood,  who  disliked  it,  not  only  on  and  the  smell  of  the  tobacco  would 
account  of  the  feeling  of  nausea  be  everywhere, 
which  it  usually  caused  him,  but  be-  I  looked  out  on  to  the  garden, 
cause  it  was  in  his  min<l  generally  as-  Immeiiiately  below  me,  not  three  feet 
•  sociated  with  what  he  styled  young  from  the  window-sill,  was  a  sort  of 
pupp3'ism."  landing-place,  about  six  feet  square, 
T  could  not.  understand  why  he  with  a  leaden  gutter  running  round 
could  tolerate  a  c\^av  in  Sir  Fred-  it.  Nolhinj;  could  have  been  easier 
crick's,  or  Cavander's,  or  my  Uncle  than  to  have  stepped  out,  placed  a 
Herbert's  mouth,  and  sneer  at  it  as  chair  for  myself,  shut  my  window, 
"  puppyism  "  ii)  mine.  and  smoked  comfortably. 

However,  my  pipe,  I  mean  my  I  stepped  out.  The  other  windows 
cigar,  was  to  be  put  out  on  this  oo-  were  all  closed.  Lights  out  and 
casion,  and  I  felt  myself,  therefore,  everybody  asleep,  or,  at  all  events, 
under  a  restraint  perfectly  new  tome,  in  bed.  Not  a  sound.  Now,  as  the 
On  retirinpj  for  tlio  niirht  (every-  merest  cluiuee  vvould  have  it,  a  care- 
body  wanted  to  tro  Id Iti'd  nidio  or  less  less  gardener,  contrary,  of  course,  to 
early,  and  neither  Austin  nor  his  reiterated  orders  of  the  strictest  char- 
brother  were  inclined  to  stop  up  and  acter,  had  left  a  ladder  against  the 
^  talk  ") ,  I  moodily  opened  my  valise  side  of  this  projection.  He  had  prob- 
and took  out  my  diary,  so  negli-  ably  been  interrupted  in  nailing  up 
gently  kept  about  this  time,  as  to  some  trellis,  which  I  noticed  to  be 
resemble  a  partly  finished  house,  in  a  somewhat  dilapidated  coiiditioii» 
with  the  parlors  and  second  story  and,  without  a  thought,  had  left  his 
taken,  and  no  one  in  the  drawing-  ladder  where  it  now  stood, 
room  or  attics  :  and,  with  my  diary,  My  mind  was  made  up.  I  locked 
out  catne  my  cigar-case.  my  door,  put  out  my  candle,  took 
riicrt'  was  the  temptation.  my  cigars,  eautiousl}'  shut  my  win- 
jyiy  little  room  was  without  a  fire-  dow  after  me,  and  descended  the  . 
place;  indeed,  it  was  only  an  out^  ladder. 

of-the-waj-  store  closet,  temporarily     I  landed  on  the  dewy  lawn,  and 

used  for  sleeping  accommodation,  was  congratulating  myself  on  not  hav- 

and  there  was  no  exit  for  the  tell-  ing  foigotten  thefiisees  (smokers  are 

tale  smoke  that  way.  generally  dependent  upon  accident 
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for  their  lights),  wlion  it  occurred  to 
nio  that  one  of  tlio  scats  now  iinrlcr 
tlio  vcrnnila  woiiM  make  m^' position 
moro  coiiifortaMc. 

Ivingh'irst  was,  I  have  before  de- 
scribed, Elizabethan,  and  as  angular 
aS'  the  plan  of  a  fortification  by 
Yauban.  The  veranda  had  been 
carried  wellnigh  all  round  the  hoose, 
and  had  been  ingenionsly  contrived 
to  fit  into  the  seTcral  triangles  of  the 
building. 

Thus  Mr.  Comborwood's  study 
was  silualcd  in  a  rowss,  at,  so  to 
speak,  tlie  apox  of  the  trian<^k',  at 
one  extreme  corner  of  whose  base  I 
had  just  descended.  As  1  turned 
into  the  veranda  to  cany  into  exe- 
cution my  idea  about  the  chair,  I  saw 
the  window  of  Mr.  Comberwood's 
study  suddenly  opened,  and  the  win- 
dow thrown  up. 

The  little  light  that  there  was 
within  came  from  the  j^recn-sha(U'd 
candh's  wliich  only  lit  a  small  circle 
around  them  on  a  tabic  covered  with 
books  and  papers.  At  the  window 
6too<l  Mr.  Comberwood  himself,  with 
his  necktie  off,  and  in'an  cas^y  dress- 
ing-gown, evidently  rclVcsliing  his 
head  after  some  work  of  rcadiog  and 
writing* 

I  tlioMgiit  I  would  wait  quietly,  for 
it  wouUI  not  be  long  before  he  would 
close  the  win(h)w.  and  witlulraw. 

lie  could  not  see  mo,  as  I  was 
blotted  into  the  shade  of  a  corner; 
but  I  Iclt  certain  that  he  would  liavc 
heard  the  striking  of  a  light,  and 
would  have  scented  the  forbidden 
weed  after  the  first  putf. 

The  night  air  seemed  to  have  the 
desired  effect,  for  he  passed  his  hand 
over  his  forehead,  as  if  smoothing 
away  the  wrinkle  of  some  recent 
trouble,  and  half  turning  towards  the 
chair  whence  he  had,  I  suppose,  just 
risen,  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  but 


perfectly  audible  to  me  where  I 

stood,  — 

"There,  that's  enough.  You  are 
not  a  child,  and  yet  yon  really  seem 
to  wish  me  to  think  you  one,  by  your 
cxtraordiuar3'  behavior." 

Whom  was  he  addressing?  It  was 
evidently  the  finish  of  a  conversation, 
and  the  opening  of  the  window  had 
served  as  a  relief  perhaps  to  its  in- 
tensity, and  US  a  signal  to  the  person 
with  whom  lie  li.id  boon  engaged,  that 
it  was  now  time  to  make  an  end  of  it. 

Such  was  my  imi)rcssion  from  his 
whole  manner.  Whatever  it  was  I 
on<^ht  not  to  hear  it ;  still  there  was, 
1  felt  sure,  not  much  more  to  be 
heard,  and  every  instant  I  fblly  ex- 
pected to  see  him  close  the  window ; 
and  then,  when  the  light  should  have 
disappeared,  I  would  indulge  in  my 
cigar. 

He  quitted  the  window,  and,  as 
well  as  I  could  see,  reseated  himself 
at  his  table. 

Somebody  was  standini^  by  him,  I 
fancied  ;  but  as  his  chair  was  on  the 
same  side  as  my  hidiug-place,  I  could 
only  catch  a  gliuipsc  of  him  now  by 
stretching  forward,  and  this  I  fancied 
might  lead  to  discovery. 

I  dared  not  move,  and  began  to 
hope  that  I  might  not  be  able  to  hear. 

But  neither  dared  I,  in  my  own 
behalf,  stop  my  ears  ;  so,  trusting  to 
the  speedy  termination  of  the  confer- 
ence, whatever  it  miLiht  be,  I  remained 
where  I  was,  and  against  my  will  I 
was  forced  to  listen. 

"  Must  it  be  to-morrow  ?  O,  papa, 
it  cannot  be  too  late  even  now." 

It  was  Alice  speaking,  in  a  tone  so 
earnest,  so  imploring,  that  even  had 
I  been  able  to  stir  from  the  spot 
without  risking  detection,  I  should 
have  felt  myself  spell-liouiid  by  ihc 
force  of  my  own  suddenly  awakened 
interest. 
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Mr.  Comberwood  replied.  lie  was 
evidently  vexed,  nnd  spoke  in  his 
most  nbnipt  miinncr. 

"  Nonsoimo,  Alice  !  this  is  :i  whim, 
a  fancy  —  a  fancy.  You  are  nervous, 
yow  linow,  and — and  —  overexcited." 

**No,"  she  answered  f  almost  de- 
spairinglj.  "  I  have  struggled  with 
mj^lf  and  against  m3*self  till  now. 
And  now  —  "  She  paused,  and  pres- 
ently added,  in  a  voice  that  died 
awny,  ns  thmi<^h  hope  too  had  died 
in  the  heart  tli;it  jiuvo  utterance  to 
the  words.     I  dread  to-morrow." 

1  thiniv  slie  must  have  been  kneel- 
ing by  his  chair,  and  that  at  this  mo- 
ment Mr.  Comberwood  rose  and  paced 
the  room  for  a  few  seconds.  Then 
he  spoke,  this  time  severely,  — 

Alice,  this  is  folly,  sentimental 
folly.  You  liave  l)een  encouraged 
too  much  in  this  sort  of  thing — al- 
ways spoilt — from  a  child  —  so  that 
yon  never  knew  your  own  mind." 

lie  waited,  as  if  expect  ini;  some 
interruption  on  her  part ;  none  carae, 
however,  and  he  continued,  with  less 
severity,  but  with  increasing  firm- 
ness. 

This  match  was  deforred  once  on 
your  account.  Your  mother  yielded 
to  your  wishes  ;  so  did  we  all.  The 

Slndcns  were  satisfied,  nnd  Sir  Fred- 
erick behaved  uncommonly  Well  — 
very  well.  You  must  understand, 
Alice,  that  you  cannot  play  fast  and 
loose  with  a  serious  engagement,  as 
you  can  with  sentiments  and  opin- 
ions, taking  up  one  view  one  day, 
and  another  the  next.'* 

A  heavy  sigh  was  the  only  nora- 
mcnt  upon  this  part  of  her  father's 
speech,  lie  seemed  to  take  it  as 
corroborative  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  his  statement,  and  in  some  sort 
as  an  expression  of  repentance  for 
the  past. 

HeTesumod,— > 


"  You  do  not  sufficiently  consider 
others.  Y'ou  owe  a  duty  to  your 
pnrents,  a  duty  which  seems  to  be 
omitted  in  some  of  the  new  religions 
notions  3  0U  'vc  adopted  from  time  to 
time.*' 

No,  indeed,  father,"  she  broke  in 
with,  but  wearily.  "  It  is  for  mam- 
ma*s  sake  and  for  yours,  more  than 

for  mine,  that  I  speak  now." 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  that, 
at  all  events,"  returned  Mr.  Comber- 
wood. catcliiiiii;  at  an  admission  which 
he  saw  he  c<juld  turn  to  his  own  ac- 
count ;  "  as,  if  you  are  sincere  in  your 
desire  to  please  us,  we  have  only  to 
intimate  what  our  wishes  in  this  mat* 
ter  really  are,  in  order  to  ensure  3-our 
compliance." 

"  But,  father,"  said  Alice,  speaking 
slowl}',  as  thou|^  she  were  picking 
her  way  along  a  path  beset  by  dilB- 
culties  at  every  step,  if  you  knew 
—  if  I  tell  3-0U — that  this  marriage 
cannot  bring  me  hapi)iness  —  if  I 
own  that  I  was  wrong  in  giving  ray 
consent-^" 

Mr.  Comberwood  dashed  his  fist 
down  on  the  table,  and  broke  out 
angrily,  — 

"  Tf  yow  told  me  that  71010, 1  should 
tell  you  that  it's  all  of  a  piece  with 
your  character,  that  you  don't  know 
what  you're  talking  about,  that  we 
cannot  be  made  fools  of  in  the  e \  es 
of  every  one  ;  and  that  —  that  if  3  ou 
did  n*t  want  iomoxry  him  you  should 
not  have  accepted,  and  that  having 
accepted,  3'ou  cannot  go  from  your 
word.  It 's  too  late,  too  late.  Get 
up,  and  don't  let  me  hear  any  more 
of  such  trash." 

When  next  Alice  spoke,  her  voice 
tronililed  tUrougU  her  effort  to  be 
calm. 

''Y'^ou  will  not  forget  this  night, 
father;  3'OU  will  remember  that  at 
tho  last  moment  I  implored  you  to 
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defer  this  marriage," — 1  heard  Mr. 
Combcrwood'8  moTement  of  impsp 
ticQCO, — "but  do  not  be  afhiid  for 
mamma'g  and  your  fioke,  and  for  the 
Bake  of  those  whose  good  opinion  you 
scom  to  consider  of  greater  impor- 
tance than  my  happiness  —  hoar  mo 
out,  father  ;  it  is  of  no  use  to  be  ungrv 
and  impatient  with  mo  now.  I  will 
do  what  yon  consider  to  be  my  duty 
ill  this  wretched  matter." 

There  was  by  this  time  a  third  per- 
son on  the  scene.  It  was  Mrs.  Com- 
berwood.  I  gathered  her  observation 
rather  from  Alice's  reply  than  from 
what  I  heard  her  say. 

If  Ahce  would  but  give  us  a  rea- 
son —  " 

"  There  is  no  reason,  mother,  that 
I  can  give  you." 

**  Of  course  not  —  she  has  no  rea- 
son," said  Mr.  Cbmberwood,  bmsqne- 
ly,  as  though  his  patience  bad  reached 
its  limits.  "  She  is  unreasonable— 
always  was,  always  has  been." 

"  It  will  do  no  good  to  speak  like 
that,"  said  his  wife,  reprovingly. 

"  Nothing;  will  do  any  ^ood  now," 
was  the  irritable  reply  ;  "  I 've  done 
with  it  —  I  wash  ray  hands  of  it. 
T«^morrow  she'll  be  married,  and 
years  hence  she'll  be  irery  glad  we 
didn't  listen  to  her  fancifiil  whim- 
sies." Then  he  added,  with  a  return 
of  his  old  hearty  manner,  **  There! 
'  we'll  all  bo  look  in  IX  like  chief  mourn- 
crs  to-morrow  if  we  don't  got  to  bed. 
Come,  Alice,  kiss  me.  God  bless 
yon.  Now.  wife  !  wife  !  "  And  tliore- 
with  followed  the  closintx  of  the  win- 
dows, the  extinction  of  the  candles, 
and  then  the  door  was  closed  softly, 
and  that  scene  in  the  drama  of  Alice's 
life  was  OTcr. 

I  did  not  smoke  my  cigar. 

I  stole  back  to  my  room  by  the  way 
I  bad  come,  and  sat  down  before  my 
diary  which  I  hod  left  on  the  tabic 


At  this  distance  of  time,  I  have  a 
clear  recollection  of  the  Immediato 
effect  produced  on  me  by  the  oonycr- 
saUon  I  had  just  heard. 

It  occurred  to  me  at  once,  to  write 
down,  not  the  conversation  itself,  but 
my  remarks  on  it ;  and  as  I  set  my- 
self to  this  task,  the  whole  scene  rc- 
l)rodueed  itself  to  my  mind  so  viv- 
idly as  to  give  the  impression  of  its 
being  rather  a  continuation  of  what 
I  had  partially  witnessed  in  the  study 
than  its  mental  representation.  My 
imagination  coming  to  my  aid,  added 
dramatic  action  to  the  incident,  which, 
clear  at  first,  gradually  became 
merged  harmoniously  into  other  past 
events,  the  line  of  demarcation  being 
gradually  softened  by  the  moist  brush 
with  which  Sleep,  the  artist  of  dreams, 
blends  subject  with  subject  until  wo 
are  no  longer  able  to  distinguish  cloud 
and  sky  firom  mountain  and  sea. 

Benduig  oyer  my  diary,  I  fell 
asleep. 

In  an  liour's  time  I  awoke  to  find 
myself  shivering,  and  the  candle  gut» 

tcrinnj  in  the  socket. 

Nothing  was  real,  then,  except  the 
cold  at  my  knees  and  in  my  feet. 

In  a  lew  minutes  I  was  in  bed  and 
asleep. 

The  next  morning  commenced  with 
a  tremendous  bustle  and  cxcite- 
'  mcnt. 

I  thought  I  was  still  at  Hillbor- 

ough,  and  e3q)Ccted  every  minute  to 
hear  the  bugle-call  with  which  ISfr. 
Blinustead  was  wont  to  summon  the 

sleepers. 

A  servant  came  for  rdy  clothes, 
and  then  I  awoke  thoroughly  to  a 
consciousness  of  the  business  of  the 
day. 

Rice's  wedding. 

Then  recurred  to  me  the  dream  of 
the  past  night.  Was  it  a  dream,  or 
hod  I  indeed  hexurd  her  imploring  that 
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the  ceremony  of  this  day  might  he  he  was  occasionally  radiant,  as  con- 
deferred?  scions  of  having  passed  a  first-rate 

I  decided,  in  bed,  upon  its  having  examination,  and  in  view  of  the  noy- 

been  a  dream.  elty  of  Indian  life.  Of  Dick  I  have 

On  rising  I  saw  my  diary  open  on  not  said  much  hitherto.   He  was  of 

the  table.  a  roving  disposition,  and  hot>tem- 

I  had  written,  oviflontly  with  some  pcml.     For  home   ho   had  never 

hesitation,   as    there   were   several  eared,  that  is,  as  a  place  whore  to 

erasures,  some  sentences  under   a  remain  and  l)e  at  rest.    It  remaint-d 

daje,  and  the  time  of  night.    The  to  be  seen  whether  what  both  Austin 

first  few  sentences  betrayed  remem-  and  myself  would  have  called  the 

branoe  of  the  style  of  the  latest  novel  monotony  of  soldier's  life,  would 

I  had  been  reading,  and  were  descrip-  satisfy  his  "  craving  "  (br  liberty*.  I 

live ;  bat  the  last,  where  I  had  been  have  intimated  how  deeply  attached 

interrupted  and  taken  by  force  into  Dick  was  to  his  sister,  and  he  showed 

dream-land,  stood  thus  :  "  Site  begged  it  in  his  own  peculiar  manner. 

she  mi(/hf  not  be  married  t  -morrow^  "  Well,  Ally  dear,"  he  said  to  his 

and  t'>l<l  her  fattier  that  if  he  sought  sister,  "  it'll  be  a  long  time  before  I 

her  happiness  — "  go  in  for  this  sort  of  thing.    "WTiat  a 

Here  the  entry  ceased.  fuss  !    A'hen  I  marry,  which  I  don't 

I  questioned  with  myself  ^vhethcr  suppose  1  ever  shall,  1  shall  run  away 
I  shfluld  tell  Austin  or  not,  but  when  with  somebody  —  an  Indian,  perhaps 
I  came  to  stow  away  the  diary  in  my  — and  live  on  shooting  and  spoil 
bi^  (for  I  was  to  leave  in  the  after-  generally.  I  say,"  he  continued, 
noon),  I  packed  up  with  it  the  mem-  I  'U  send  you  lots  of  things  when  I 
Oiy  of  what  it  contained,  and  as  no  am  in  Ffidia  ;  and  mind  you  write  — 
one  of  the  family  appeared  to  have  O ! "  he  cried,  "  why  I  shall  have 
time  for  standing  still  and  eonvers-  to  send  to  you  by  a  new  address, 
ing,  but  all,  on  the  contrary,  were  How  odd  it  will  seem  !  Lad3'  Fred- 
hurrying  to  and  fro  the  whole  of  the  erick  Sladen  !  Dear  Ally  !"  and  he 
morning,  I  was  soon  employed  as  one  kissed  her  alicctionatcly.  She  re- 
of  the  general  <aK>wd,  ready  to  cheer  tamed  his  kiss  and  was  smiling, 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  officially,  when  he,  in  his  careless,  light  way, 
and  without  any  farther  question  as  whispered  something  in  her  ear 
to  private  and  personal  opinion,  than  which  made  her  break  fh>m  him  al- 
ls expected  of  a  professional  mourner  most '  indignantly, 
at  a  funeral,  or  a chorus-singer  in  the  My  darling  Ally."  he  went  on  in 
grand  opera.  a  low  voice,  "  I  really  didn't  mean 

Alice  looked  rather  pale  and  aux-  — you.  know  I  wouldn't —  'Don't," 

ious,  that  is,  to  my  eyes.  Everybody  he  urged,  repentantly,  "  don't  let  us 

said  she  was  looking  "charming."  quarrel  on  this  subject  now,  of  all 

Sir  Frederick  was  resplendent  and  times." 

nervous ;  Lady  Sladen  grand  and  He  held  out  his  hand, 

condescending ;  Mrs.  Comberwood  She  took  it,  sighed,  and  the  calm 

ftassyandtearfhl.  Dick  Comberwood  of  her  old  manner  rotumed*  as  she 

wore  the  air  of  a  member  of  the  fam-  replit  d,  — 

ily  who  was  permitting  what  he  was  No,  Dick  dear :  we  won't  have  a 

powerless  to  prevent.  However,  even  single  word  now.  Perhaps  you  jiave 
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been  right;  perhaps  I  have  been 

wrong." 

She  paused.  What  she  would  have 

been  le.1  on  in  another  second  and 
under  a  fresh  impulse  to  say,  I  can 
only  guess ;  but  for  niy  part  I  felt  in- 
clined at  that  moment  to  nsk  her  for 
an  explanation  of  the  conversation 
in  the  study  on  the  previous  night, 
with  some  sort  of  a  very  vague, 
knight-enrant  idea  in  my  mind,  that 
if  she  were  to  be  reseat  now,  Dick 
and  I  would  do  it. 

But  her  mother  called  her  away  at 
this  instant,  and  time  pressed. 

Dick  was  sorry  he  had  put  her  out, 
ho  said  to  iiio.  "  T  asked  her,"  he 
went  on  conrideulially,  for  ho  knew 
how  much  of  his  altercation  with 
Alice  I  had  witnessed,  and  how  I 
was  quite  on  his  side  on  the  subject ; 
asked  her  aboat  Cavander." 

••Why?* 

••He '8  not  here." 

••  No  ?  "   I  was  n't  certain. 

"  I  liate  the  fellow,"  said  Dick,  gra- 
tnitously  ;  adding,  immediately,  "  I 
suppose  T  ouixht  to  liog  your  pardon, 
as  he's  your  father's  partner,  but  I 
know  you  don't  like  him.** 

**  I  like  him  better  than  I  did,"  I 
retnrned ;  but  I  don't  think  I  had 
any  good  reason  for  sajring  so,  ex- 
cept tliat  he  was  not  intruding  him- 
self at  Alice's  marriage. 

•'  Ah,  do  yoo?  "  said  Dick,  as  if  he 
rather  doubted  my  statement:  then 
he  went  on,  *•  Well,  I 'm  precious  glad 
he  isn't  here  now ;  and  T  suppose, 
now  Alice  is  gone,  they  Ml  have  much 
of  his  compan}-  at  Ringhurst.  I 'm 
sorry  for  the  reason  he  can't  come, 
though ;  only,  I  ought  to  have 
thought  of  that  before.  How  is  your 
father?" 

••How  is  he?"  I  replied,  being 
rather  startled  by  the  question ;  "he 
is  well,  I—  I— I  believe." 
48 


It  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  I 

had  not  heard  f^om  him  for  some 
t  ime.  Unde  Herbert  had  not  spoken 
of  him  to  me,  except  occasionally ; 
but  then,  I  knew  that  Uncle  Herbert 
was  always  about  somewhere,  and 
would  not  have  even  seen  my  father 
80  lately  as  I  had. 

"Mr.  Cavander,"  Dick  explained, 

said  he  could  not  come,  as  he  was 
detained  in  the  dty  by  the  absence 
of  his  partner  (your  fhther,  I  mean), 
who  was  at  home,  and  ill." 

It  was  the  first  I  had  heard  of  it. 
My  stepmother  never  wrote  to  me, 
and  my  father  had  never  been  a  reg- 
ular coi  respondent.  Howe\-er.  T  was 
returning  to  Ilillborough  rid  London, 
and  would  take  Langoran  House, 
ivensington,  on  my  road. 

Noff  followed  the  religious  8er> 
▼ice  in  church,  where,  whatever 
might  have  been  experienced  by  the 
others,  Mr.  Gomberwood  enjoyed 
himself  (as  he  always  did  in  church) 
amazingly.  Ho  was  parson,  clerk, 
bride,  and  bridegroom,  one  after  the 
other,  and  came  oiit  Avith  question 
and  answer,  and  a  running  aeconij)a- 
uimcnt  to  the  prayers,  sometimes  in 
advance,  having  turned  over  a  page 
hastily,  sometimes  lagging  behind, 
having  turned  two  pages  back  and 
again  got  wrong,  remaining  perfectly 
happy  in  his  error,  too,  until  set 
right  by  Mrs.  McCracken,  whose  hus- 
band was  assisting  Mr.  Tabberer  at 
the  coramnnion  rails,  when  he  said, 
"  Hey  ?  urn  —  ah  !  "  and  after  shoving 
his  spectacles  up,  and  looked  under 
them  to  see  if  everything  was  going 
on  correctly,  he  set  himself  at  the 
prayer-book  again  with  a  will,  and 
gave  away  the  bride  irith  a  good, 
strong,  stout  voice,  that  recalled 
nothing  of  those  irritable  answei^  to 
his  daughter  in  the  study,  still  lesa 
of  Alice's  last  piteous  request! 
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Tho  skolotoii  wns  niulor  lock  ami 
key  ill  the  study  cupl)oard  at  Ring- 
hurst,  and  all  were  a-inaying  in  fes- 
tive costume,  and  pledging  them- 
selves, or  attesting  the  pledges  of 
those  who  would  have  risked  perjury 
before  the  Judge  of  Heaven  and 
'  Earth  rather  than  make  an  etdandrBy 
or  incar  the  displeasure  of  that  little 
circle  which  they  called  the  world. 
"NViio  roads  arif^ht  the  old  sa3'inpj,  that 

Marriajj^es  are  made  in  heaven"? 
How  man}-  will  face  Heaven's  Regis- 
trar with  a  clear  conscience? 

Great  Jove,  the  old  heathen  said, 
langhs  at  lovero'  perjuries.  Bat  not 
even  the  lightest  French  writer  has 
made  Xe  Bon  DUu  (which  is  in  such 
writers*  months  the  lowest  form  of 
Divine  amiahility,  the  creation  of  a 
modern  Voltairianized  Christianity  t 
approve  conjugal  infKlolity,  thonQ:li 
often  adjured  to  pity  it,  to  avert  any 
unhappy  consequences,  and  finally  to 
unite  the  lovers  in  a  Paradise  where 
there  are  no  husbands.  Such  a  Gar- 
den, deprived  of  its  Adams,  would 
be  all  Eves  and  Serpents. 

WeU  — 

Alice  Comberwood  became  Ladv 
Frederick  Sladen  The  happy  pair 
did  nil  that  the  journal  <»f'  fasjiionahle 
intolligence  recorded  of  them.  There 
were  certain  little  touches  in  that 
paragraph  which  I  am  sure  were  fur- 
nished bj  Uncle  Herbert  Pritchard, 
who  had  his  own  reasons  for  blowing 
a  trumpet  on  tills  occasion. 

He  (Uncle  Herbert)  had  made  the 
speech  of  the  day.  No  eulogies,  he 
had  said,  either  of  the  bride,  or  the 
bridegroom,  or  of  their  parents,  could 
be  too  nuich  for  their  deserts.  He 
wished  them  every  sort  of  happiness 
most  cordially,  most  sincerely,  most 
heartily.  Of  his  sincerity,  uo  one 
who  knew  Uncle  Herbert  could  have 
entertained  the  slightest  doubt.  To 


him,  the  marriaije  was  the  establish- 
of  one  more     house  of  call," 
where,  as  he  expressed  it  himself,  ho 

could  hang  his  hat  up  in  the  hall, 
find  his  knife  and  fork  on  the  table, 
and  a  shakedown  somewhere  about** 
He  was  starting  Sir  Frederick  and 
his  wife  in  a  honse  of  entertainment, 
licensed  to  be  open,  at  all  hours,  to 
Herbert  Pritchard. 

I  always  admired  Uncle  Herbert, 
and.  indeed,  was  realh'  fond  of  him. 
He  went  out  of  his  way  to  give  me 
some  good  advice,  and  treated  me  as 
a  companion,  and  not  merely  as  a 
nephew,  which,  coming  from  a  man 
so  greatly  in  diBmand,%was«most  flat* 
taring.  His  advice  never  oflSended, 
and  the  confidences  concerning  his 
own  vie  Inte'me,  which  it  suited  his 
purpose  occasional!}'  to  intrust  to 
some,  temporarily,  very  particular 
friend,  were  of  so  harmless  a  charac- 
ter as  to  be  pointless  should  they 
ever  be  turned  as  weapons  against 
himself.  He  acted  upon  the  maxim 
of  treating  a  friend  as  one  who  in 
time  might  become  an  enemy,  and 
thus  no  one  had  a  word  to  say  against 
him,  but,  on  the  contrary,  veiy  much 
in  his  favor.  He  had  the  great  tal* 
ent  of  attaching  himself  to  a  person, 
or  to  a  familv,  without  beinsc  consid- 
ered  a  bore,  and  knew  the  exact  mo- 
ment to  leave  even  the  most  hospi- 
table mansion,  so  that  his  departure 
should  be*regr^ted.  Could  he  have 
chosen  his  own  time  for  quitting  the 
world,  I  am  sure  he  would  have 
arranged  it  in  such  an  artistic  man- 
ner, sociall}'  speaking,  as  to  hare 
left  behind  him  a  large  circle  of 
friends  and  acquaintances  on  whose 
lips  there  would  have  been  nothing 
but  the  most  laudatory  epitaphs,  and 
the  strongest  expressions  of  sorrow, 
at  his  having  been  taken  from  them 
so  early.    In  Society's  calendar. 
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Herbert  Pritchard  would  have  been 
canonized. 

And  so  the  party  broke  up. 

Austin  to  the  university.  Dick  to 
Woolwidi,  thence  speedily  to  India. 
Hr.  Combenrood'B  lint  son-iii-lair 
and  hie  wife,  the  HcCraekens,  had 
kindly  conaented  to  remain  at  Ring- 
hnrst  and  cheer  tlio  lonely  couple. 

What  would  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Com- 
berwood  have  to  talk  abotit  now  Alice 
was  gone,  and  their  pet  sclioiue  ac- 
complished? For  it  fiad  boon  their 
pet  scheme ;  there  could  be  no  doubt 
of  that. 

I  fancy  that  eadi  would  have  been 
aDzioos  to  throw  the  reepoiuilbility 
of  this  match  on  the  other's  shoul- 
ders. 

I  never  continued  that  sentence  in 
the  boyish  diary  1  was  then  keeping. 
It  is  by  me  now,  and  save  for  those 
two  lines,  that  page  remains  a  blank. 

CHAPTER  ZZZL 

▲  VlSrr   DISAPPOINTMENT  —  INTER- 
VIEW WITH  MY  LADY  COLYIN  —  SIB 
JOSH  —  A  OBATB  CEABOB  —  817B- 
PBI8B8  —  A  mOBT  IN  TOWK  — 1AM. 

BmoBSDTO  A  scna  ov  kt  cbild- 

BOOD. 

UxcLB  HsBBKBT  accompauied  me 
to  town,  where,  at  this  time  of  year, 
he  could  not  show  himself  in  public, 
except  anrnyed  in  a  countrified  suit, 
when.  If  he  met  a  fViend,  he  would  at 
onoe  explain  that  he  (Uncle  Herbert) 
was  only  "  passing  through."  Ho 
said  he  should  dine  at  his  club,  and 
go  on  by  the  night  train  to  Devon- 
shire, as  he  had  promised  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bob  to  meet  them  at  Dawlish 
•8  early  as  possible  next  day. 

On  arriving  inLondon,  I  proceeded 
at  once  tomake  adntifhl  call  atLan- 
goran  House. 


"  Sir  John  was  at  home,  yes,  Mr. 
Cecil,  and  had  not  been  very  well  for 
the  last  few  weeks.  Of  course  he 
will  see  you,  sir,  at  once.** 

The  senranfs  **0f  course  ^e  will 
see  yon,  sir,  at  once,**  caused  my  heart 
to  beat  violently.  I  was  very  deeply 
attached  to  my  Dither,  and  the 
thought  of  our  becoming  gradually 
estrangetl  was  a  bitter  one  for  me. 
As  on  my  father's  return  to  England, 
when  I  was  a  mite  of  a  child,  I  longed 
to  ouibracc  him,  so  the  same  vearning 
seized  me  now.  That  he  should  bo 
iU,  and  I  not  to  be  called  to  his  side ; 
that  he  should  be  suffering,  and  per- 
haps suffering  the  more  because  of 
the  apparent  indifference  of  his  only 
son,  was  tome  almost  insupportable. 
I  loved  him  more  than  any  such  wife 
as  the  present  Lady  Colvin  could 
have  loved  him  ;  for  I  represented  in 
myself  my  dear  mother's  love  for  her 
husband,  and  mv  own  for  mv  father. 
As  I  stood  there  in  the  hall,  I  pic- 
tured to  myself  our  meeting,  —  the 
grasp  of  the  hand,  the  words  "  Fa- 
ther," Cedl,  my  dear  boy,"  and  the 
moment  of  silence  when  words  are 
insufficient,  and  heart  speaks  to 
heart,  and  the  eyes  are  moist  from 
the  deep  springs  of  the  most  holy 
love. 

The  servant  retui*ned  less  buoj-- 
antly  than  he  had  left  me.  He  had 
been  disappointed,  I  saw  that.  He 
brought  iMusk  with  him  tiie  chill  of 
the  atmosphere  he  had  Just  quitted. 

"  My  lady  will  see  yon,  sir,  in  th6 
drawing-room." 

I  ascended  to  the  drawing-room. 

Lady  Colvin  evidently  considered 
herself  as  the  recognized  medium  of 
communication  between  father  and 
son.  She  was  waiting  in  the  centre 
of  the  room,  fVigid  and  polite,  some- 
what altered  in  appearance,  and  not, 
it  seemed  to  me,  tbr  the  better. 
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1  fouiKl  it  impossible  to  be  at  my 
ease  in  her  presence.  It  was  nec- 
essary to  talk  the  ordinar}^  nothings 
of  sociefy  in  oider  to  restrain  myself 
from  giving  utterance  to  my  feelings. 

I  resented  her  interference,  and  it 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  I 
could  refrain  from  inquiring  by  what 
right  slu-  placed  herself  loetwsen  me 
and  \ny  father. 

My  manner,  in  spite  of  all  my 
attempts  at  vapid  conversation,  be- 
trayed my  distraction,  and  from  time 
to  time  I  could  not  avoid  regarding 
the  door,  where  I  expected  my  fother 
wonld  present  liimself.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  my  step-mother,  I  was  as 
anxiously  longing  for  the  sound  of 
my  father's  approach,  as  could  have 
been  the  most  ardent  lover  com])oile(l 
to  chat  with  the  duenna,  when  he  is 
bcmtiug  to  catch  his  mistress's  foot- 
step on  the  threshold. 

Lady  Colvin  and  myself  sat  and 
conversed,  if  this  oonld  be  called  con- 
versation* 

As  we  sat  there  I  became  more  and 
more  certain  tiiat  the  duel  a  la  morte 
between  us  must  come  before  long. 
Not  at  this  interview  ;  for  though  the 
buttons  were  olf  the  foils,  yet  wo  were 
only  saluting  one  another  with  the 
extrcmest  courtesy  and  politeness. 

Still  I  felt  equally  certain  that  she 
might  have  gained  me  over  to  her 
side,  had  she  been  so  inclined.  I 
have  since  asked  myself  how  would 
this  have  advantaged  her?  She 
needed  no  ally,  at  least  no  such  ally 
as  I  shoidd  have  been. 

You  had  a  very  gay  wedding, 
I  supi)Ose,  yesterday  ? "  she  com- 
menced, afler  I  had  inquired  after 
my  father's  health,  and  received  for 
answer  that  he  was  considerably  bet- 
ter, and  would  come  down  to  the 
drawing-room  (she  explained  this  as 
the  granting  of  a  fovor  to  which  she 


had  opposed  uo  obstacle)  to  see 
me. 

**Tes.  It  was  lively;  that  is, 
about  as  lively  as  most  weddings  are, 
I  suppose.** 

This  was  dangerous  ground.  I 

had  only  been  to  one  wedding,  and 
she  could  not  forget  at  whose  I  had 
had  the  extreme  pleasure  of  assist- 
ing. 

She  shirked  it,  remarking,  *'  Yes, 
so  much  crying  generally,  reallj-  a 
wedding  is  in  most  cases  a  miserable 
affair.  Your  young  friend  —  young 
Master,  I  should  say  Mister,  Com* 
berwood  —  '* 

Austin,"  I  suggested,  politely. 

She  knew  the  name  as  well  as  X 
did  myself.  It  was  one  of  those 
petty  gnat-bites  that  will  rutllc  an 
e(jual)lc  temperament  on  the  very 
calmest  summer  evening. 

*'  Ah,  yts,  Austin,  —  ho  has  gone 
to  college,  has  he  not?** 

'«Yes,  toBulfoid." 
Let  me  see,  yougo  to  Cowbridge 
in  October  next?" 

**Yes.    I  return  to  Hillborongb 
to-morrow.'* 

1  iien  you  are  stopping  in  town 
to-night?" 

Yea,  but,"  I  hastened  to  explain, 
**I  have  left  some  of  my  things  at 
the  station,  as,  my  father  being  nn^ 
well,  I  thought  I  would  not  put  you 
out  1^  coming  here." 

I  could  not  say  I  had  left  all  my 
things  at  the  stati<m,  the  foot  being,  . 
that  only  having  one  portmanteau 
I  had  brotiglit  it  with  me,  never  for 
one  moment  supposing  that  I  should 
be  denied  a  bed  at  home. 

When  1  clearly  saw  that  my  pres- 
ent proceeding  was  looked  upon  as 
utterly  informal,  I  withdrew  from  my 
position,  and  requested  her,  as  it 
were,  to  give  me  credit  frnr  at  least 
not  being  wanting  in  oonsideratioD. 
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**  Of  conrso,  CecU  **  —  I  could 
scared  V  bear  to  hear  my  name  flrom 
her  lips,  it  seemed  like  a  sneer  — 
*'  von  could  nlwavs  have  a  bed  here, 
if  yoji  only  let  us  know  Just  a  day  or 
two  before.  But  you  see,  your  father 
being  unwell,  and  one  thing  and  an- 
other, just  now  makes  it  rather  in- 
convenient, or  else  —  " 

**Ptey  don't  botiier  yourself  on 
myaocoont.  I  assmre  yon  I  intended 
to  stay  at  a  hotel." 

**0,  well,"  she  returned,  assum- 
ing: the  air  of  a  person  making  a  con- 
cession. O,  well,  if  you 'vc  already 
taken  your  room,  why,  as  it 's  only  for 
one  night,  it  will  be  useless  to  dis- 
turb the  arrangement.  Will  you  dine 
here?  We  are  very  quiet,  perhaps 
too  dall  for  yon.  Only  your  fkther 
and  myself.** 

I  hesitated.  Had  my  fiather  asked 
me,  I  ehoold  have  accepted  at  once. 

She  rose  from  the  sofil  and  went 
towards  the  door. 

"  If  you  decide  to  dine  here,"  she 
said,  "  please  sny  so  now,  because  of 
course  anvbodv  coniinj;  in  snddcnlv 
makes  a  di (Terence,  and  I  must  give 
some  orders." 

This  was  enough  for  me. 

"No,  thank  you," I  repUed.  «I 
was  only  considering  whether  I  could 
have  put  off  a  ftiend  who  is  engaged 
to  dine  with  me  at  Broad's  to-niglit." 

**Do  you  stay  at  Broad's?"  she 
inqnired,  with  an  air  of  surprise. 

"  Yes.  It's  very  convenient.  Lots 
of  Holyshadc  men  go  there." 

"It's  very  expensive,  is  it  not?" 

*'  No,  I  don't  think  so,"  1  answ^ered, 
in  an  off-hand  manner. 

How  could  I  have  known  whether 
Broad*8,  of  Bond  Street,  was  expen- 
sive or  not?  I  had  been  there  fre- 
quently with  Holyshadians,  but  I  had 
never  asked  a  price,  but  had  paid 
whatever  had  been  charged  ungrudg- 


ingly, or  had  lea  it  "  till  next  time," 
and  then  settled  my  small  account  in 

a  lump. 

The  amiable  proprietor  beamed 
upon  any  one  of  our  Ilolyslmdian 
set  who  honored  him  with  such  cus- 
tom as  we  brought  hini.  Colvin  was 
a  good  name  in  the  cit^'. 

"  I  will  see  if  your  fhther  is  ready," 
said  Lady  Colvin,  "  because  I  dare 
say  yon  11  be  glad  to  get  away  to 
your  hotel.** 

So  she  went  out,  and  left  me  to 
press  my  lips,  clench  my  fists,  and 
rago  by  m3'self. 

Here  was  my  welcome. 

Impelled  by  affection  for  m}- father, 
I  had  come  home.  Could  I  have  seen 
him  at  ouce,  my  warmth  would  have 
been  reciprocated. 

So  I  paced  the  room,  grinding  my 
teeth. 

Confound  it !  **  I  growled  to  my- 
self ;  "  I  came  to  see  hhn^  not  her. 
She'll  go  and  complain  of  my  upset- 
ting her  p1an«,  how  I  prefer  a  hotel 
t«  coming  here,  and  —  and  —  "  To 
have  daslied  njy  hand  through  a  win- 
dow, and  have  caused  myself  some 
physical  pain,  would  have  relieved 
me.' 

The  door  opened,  and  my  father 
entered. 

He  was  aged,  and  altered  for  the 
worse.  His  manner  was  irritable  and 
nervous.  He  shook  hands  with  me 
with  a  forced  geniality,  which,  I 
think,  was  in  reality  more  chilling 
than  my  step-mother's  frigidity,  and 
then  he  averted  his  eyes  as  though 
unwilling  to  face  me  boldly.  Imme- 
diately after  this  greeting,  he  made 
some  remark  about  the  temperature 
of  the  room,  which  led  to  a  discussion 
between  them  as  to  the  advisability 
of  fires  in  the  drawing-room  at  this 
early  season  of  the  3'ear,  and  as  to 
what  the  doctor  had  recommended. 
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and  various  other  household  matters, 
which  iu  no  way  couccnicd  mc,  but 
which  appeared  to  be  bo  many  small 
ways  of  dcferriDg  his  conversation 
witii  me  as  long  as  possible.  At  last 
my  step-mother,  who  had  brooght  him 
so  Ihr,  placed  him  in  position,  as  it 
were,  by  saying,  — 

"  Cecil  won't  stop  to  dine  hero." 

"Ab,"  observed  niy  father.  "  Well, 
he  can't  expect,  of  eourse," — turiiini^ 
to  me, — "  you  can't  ex[ject,  you  know, 
that  we  can  keep  open  house  for  any- 
body who  comes  in  at  hap-hazaid. 
Why  did  n't  jon  write  and  tdl  ns  yon 
were  coming?  We  shoold  have  been 
prepared  Ibr  yon  then.  Bntno!"he 
continued,  impatient  of  any  sign  of 
intemiption  on  my  part,  and  in  an 
injured  tone  ;  ''of  course  not,  you 
don't  consider  me,  you  don't  consider 
5'our  —  your  mamma."  This  came 
out  awkwardly,  and  Lady  Colvin  ap- 
peared to  have  the  satisfied  air  of  a 
govemess  listening  to  the  result  of 
her  careftil  instraction,  and  interested 
in  the  success  of  her  pupil.  Ton 
don't  consider  me,  or  any  one,  only 
yourself.  You  come  up  to  town  sud- 
denly, v:e  don't  hear  "anything  of  it, 
3'ou  dash  away  to  a  hotel,  then  you 
dasli  down  here,  and  yon  expect  to 
find  a  room  reatly,  and  dinner,  and 
everything,  just  merely  for  yourself. 
You  really  should  be  more  oonsidei^ 
ate.- 

I  was  aatonished,  and  senrib1|y 
pained  by  this  sudden  attack.  My 
father  had  tried  to  work  himself  up 
into  a  passion,  and  had  partially  suo- 

ceeded. 

I  notieeil  his  look  towards  my  step- 
mother when  he  had  come  to  an  end, 
as  if  inquiring  whether  so  far  he  had 
not  remembered  liis  lesson  to  perfec- 
tion. 

"My  dear  father,"  I  said,  being 
detennined  to  say  something  in  my 


own  justitication,  "  I  heard  only  3-03- 
terday  you  were  ill,  and  I  came  at 
once  to  see  you." 

Lady  Colvin  said  nothing. 

My  fiKther  spolce,  impatiently,  ~ 

''JSsord  I  was  ill.  Ton  might  have 
inquired  before.  You  never  write, 
except  it  is  for  money.  But  I  can't 
go  on  like  this.  I  can't  go  on  spend* 
ing  everything  on  3'ou,  and  you  mak- 
ing no  sort  of  return.  When  you  go 
up  to  Cowbridge  you  shall  have  a 
fixed  sum,  and  not  a  penny  more." 

Lady  Colvin  took  out  her  basket, 
sad  pretended  to  be  occupied  in  some 
work,  as  tibongh  we  were  discussing 
matters  wherein  she  could  not  possi- 
bly feel  any  sort  of  interest. 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  a 
regular  allowance,"  I  replied  ;  and 
1  should  be  glad,"  I  addetl,  on  the 
impulse  of  the  moment,  *'  to  live  more 
at  home  than  I  have  lately.'* 

"What's  the  good  of  your  sa^'ing 
that?"  asked  my  father,  for  whom 
the  line  set  down  seemed  to  haye  been 
'  that  of  quarrdling  with  everything  I 
could  possibly  say.  ""What's  the 
good  of  telling  me  that?  You  want 
your  fViends  here,  and  to  give  parties. 
You've  got  a  dog-cart  and  a  groom, 
I  hear,  now — "  He  threw  this  in 
quite  iucousequcntly.  • 

**  Yes,  I  have ;  in  Devonshire  it  is 
really  neoessaiy." 

**0,  of  course,"  he  returned,  sar- 
castically, **yoa'd  find  a  reason  for 
it :  you  can  always  do  that.  At  your 
age  I  was  n't  driving  about  the  conn« 
try  in  a  dog-cart  and  a  tiger  behind. 
I  had  to  work  in  the  counting-house 
and  learn  the  value  of  every  six- 
ponce,  which  you  seem  to  think 
nothing  of  spending.  But  it 's  always 
been  the  same.  And  if  you  think  to 
come  and  stop  here,  and  keofi  the 
servants  up  night  after  night  and 
upset  the  house,  why  you're  very 
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macb  mistakeo,  s^ud  I  won't  have 
it." 

This  was  the  most  extraordinary 
turn  that  auy  well-iuteutioued  filial 
Tiflit  4H>ald  hare  taken.  The  guns 
were  banging  about  my  ears,  I  was 
oonfUsed  by  all  these  shots  at  once, 
and  fell  back  on  my  fonner  ezplaoft- 
tion  in  order  to  gain  time. 

"I  was  toM  yosfcrday  that  yon 
had  been  unwell ;  I  immcfliatcly 
carae  up  to  se('  you.  I 'm  very  sorr^- 
if  I 've  tlone  anything  to  offend  you, 
but  roully  —  " 

•*  Done  anytliing  to  offend  mc  !  " 
My  father  interrupted  mc  with  an 
faonical  imitation  of  my  apologetic 
tone.  **What  have  yon  done  to 
please  me?  that's  the  question.  But 
there,  I  don't  want  to  talk  of  it  now. 
I've  been  ill,  and  I'm  not  stoong. 
Only  understand,  that  when  yon  go 
up  to  Cowbridgo,  I  shall  fix  3'our  al- 
lowance, and  not  a  peony  sliall  you 
spend  beyond  it." 

With  this  ultimatum  he  reclined 
in  his  arm-chair,  apparently-  rather 
exhausted. 

Lady  Colvin  broke  the  silence. 

('What  time  do  you  dine?"  she 
asked  me,  qnite  pleasantly. 

Half-past  six,"  I  replied,  looking 
at  my  watch,  and  inventing. my  din* 
ner-hoiir  boeause  I  found  it  was  now 
Just  half-past  five. 

"Where?"  asked  my  Hither. 

Now  remembering  what  Lady  Col- 
vin had  said  about  Broad's,  I  foresaw 
the  storm  which  in  my  father's  pres- 
ent temper  would  follow  upon  my 
announcement  of  thftt  place  of  enter- 
tainment as  the  one  I  had  fixed  on. 
But  there  was  no  help  out  of  it. 
11  ic  tenth  being  that  I  might  dine 
there  or  might  not. 

"  At  Broa.l's." 
The  inosL    L'\|)cnsive  place  in 
London.   Upon  my  soul  the  way  you 


go  on,  at  your  ago,  is  perfectly  ab- 
surd. Dinner,  opera,  tlieatre  —  ah! 
there  '11  be  a  stop  to  it  all,  one  day." 

After  this  ebullition  he  once  more 
leant  back  in  his  -  cliair,  carefully 
averting  his  eyes  firom  mine,  in  the 
peculiar  manner  I  had  ahready  no- 
ticed. 

For  a  second  a  rejoinder  arose  to 
my  lips  ;  I  was  on  the  point  of  ask- 
ing him  to  whom  I  owed  my  initia- 
tion into  what  he  was  now  hjtigmatiz- 
ing  as  "  the  way  I  was  going  on,  at 
my  age"  ;  but  I  felt  that  it  would  be 
undutiful  and  ungenerous.  Besides, 
I  was  sure  that  it  was  not  his  heart 
speaking,  but  that  he  was  only 
posting  what  he  had  leamt  by  rote. 

Determined  to  appease  him  if  pos- 
slble^  I  said,  as  I  rose  to  depart : — 

"  I  dont  think  my  evening  Is  go- 
ing to  be  an  expensive  one.  I  am 
dining  with  a  friend  at  Broad's.  I 
am  his  guest ;  he  is  n't  mine." 

There  was  no  answer  to  this  pleas- 
antry. 

Good-by,"  I  said,  to  Lady  Col- 
vin. 

She  touched  hands,  and  rang  the 
bell.  I  could  have  thanked  her  for 
this  latter  action,  as  it  he^ed  to  ab- 
breviate the  leave-taking. 

"  Good-by,"  I  said  to  my  father, 
tr3'ing  to  revive  in  my  tone  all  the 
affectionate  warmth  which  had  been 
chilled  by  his  reception.  "  I  am  so 
glad  to  see  you  so  much  better  than 
I  expected;  I  hope  when  I  return 
from  Ulllborough  on  my  way  to  Cow- 
bridge,  you'll  be  perfectly  recov- 
ered." 

"I  hope  so,"  he  returned,  dxyly. 
**  Good-by.** 

I  went  to  the  door. 

"I\Iind,"  he  said,  suddenly,  as  if 
there  were  just  a  parting  shot  he 
wanted  to  give  me  for  his  own  satis- 
faction ;  "  when  you  are  coming  up 
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again,  let  your  mamma  know  a  few 
days  beforehand,  and  then  we  shall 
be  able  to  pat  yon  up." 

Thank  yon.  I  won't  forget. 
Good-by." 

T  resolved  as  I  went  down-stairs 
that  it  sliould  bo  n  loiiir  time  before 
I  a*i:iiii  entered  Lanuroran  House. 

A  servant  went  ont,  at  iiirf  peril  I 
lieliov^,  to  proeure  rac  a  cab,  into 
wliieh  1  put  my  portmanteau  and 
drove  off  to  Broad's. 

What  was  the  meaning  of  all  this 
at  home? 

There  was  a  starveling  air  about 
the  place.  It  was  a  house,  and  no 
longer  a  home. 

Wiiy  was  there  so  much  fuss  made 
about  i)reparations  to  reeeive  me? 

*'  They  (h)n't  want  me  there,"  I 
said  to  nu'seir,  sadly;  at  least  a/te 
doesn't  want  mc  there." 

Then  this  reiterated  charge  about 
my  expensive  habits;  and  the  fixed 
allowance.  As  to  the  latter,  I  desired 
nothing  better ;  as  to  the  former,  I 
did  not  understand  it.  I  was  doin<jr 
what  I  had  been  trained  to  do.  That 
was  all.  If  the  tutor  does  not  teach 
aritlimetie,  it  is  evidently  unfair  to 
blain(»  his  pui)il  for  not  being  ac- 
quaintetl  with  the  rule  of  three. 
Again,  if  ilie  tutor  not  only  docs 
not  teach  it,  but  has  always  careflilly 
avoided  any  reference,  however  in^ 
direct,  to  such  a  subject,  it  is  palpsi- 
bly  unjust  to  be  violently  angry  with 
the  pupil  on  account  of  his  ignorance 
of  the  multiplication-table.  I  recog- 
nized the  truth  that  I  had,  b}'  force 
of  circumstances,  begun  life  very 
early.  and  that  between  seventeen 
and  eighteen  I  was  bey  ond  my  (Pfjuales 
of  Holyshade  in  many  respects,  and 
was  on  an  equality  with  any  young 
Guardsman  of  twenty-two  who  had 
passed  four  or  five  seasons  in  Lon- 
don. 


lu  attributing  this  sudden  change 
in  my  father's  manner  to  the  dislike 
entertained  for  me  by  my  step-moth- 
er, I  was  only  partially  right.  The 
real  sore  lay  far  below  the  surface, 
and  I  had  yet  to  probe  its  depth. 

Lan<?oran  House  was  lar<^t^  enough 
to  have  accommodated  loysflf  and 
half  a  dozen  unexpected  visitors,  if 
my  Lady  Colviu  had  been  hospitably 
minded.  However,  there  was  no 
doubt  about  the  fSbct  that  I  had  been 
politely  shown  out,  and  so  I  de> 
soended  at  Broad's  and  took  a  room. 

As  within  the  next  three  years  I 
was  ft-oqucntly  at  Broad's,  I  may 
point  out  that  it  was  at  this  time  .in 
expense  thrust  upon  me,  and  not  of 
my  own  seeking.  llc>tel  life  was  a 
novelty  to  me.  Colvins  find  novelty 
charming ;  I  liked  the  easy  style 
amazingly.  But  then  look  at  the 
IHgid  reception  I  had  just  left.  To 
be  refbsed  admittance  at  home  was 
heart-breaking ;  but  to  find  that  every 
comfort  could  be  had  for  the  asking, 
almost  for  the  wishing,  in  such  a 
gloriously  lighted,  warm,  cheerful, 
gay  place  as  Broad's,  why  it  was  the 
revelation  of  such  a  new  and  pleas- 
ant life  as,  to  a  iiieretnial  tempera- 
ment, was  u  death-blow  to  domesti- 
city. 

Here,  at  Broad's,  I  had  no  one  to 
consider,  save  myself.  As  to  ex- 
pense, my  fkther  had  talked  of  it, 
and  had  said  he  would  allowance" 

me.  Well,  'twas  the  very  thing  I 
desired.  Broad's  was  a  land  of  plenty, 
and  meeting  with  two  or  three  old 
Holyshadians.  I  soon  forgot  ray  step- 
mother, and  thought,  indeed,  of  noth- 
ing else  that  evening  except  making 
the  best  of  an  unexpected  night  in 
town. 

•  A  night  in  town,"  at  that  period, 
meant  a  good  deal  more,  I  expect, 
than  It  does  nowadays.   I  fancy. 
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from  inlbrniatioii  I  have  received,** 
tliat,  in  these  (U'gt'n('rat<'  days,  N  oung 
men  take  their  pleasures  with  some- 
thing more  of  refinement  than  did 
the  good  fellows**  of  a  generation 
or  two  ago.  We  oomsidered  our- 
seWes  an  improvement  on  the  ances- 
tral model,  and  door-knocker  wiendi- 
ing,  street  fighting,  and  such-like  row- 
dyism, was  not  in  our  line.  Look  at 
Tom  and  Jerry,  and  see  in  Avhat 
those  nol)le  spirits  delighted.  There 
was  a  remnant  of  the  taste  yet  re- 
maining among  a  few  of  the  old  Uoly- 
shadians.who  had  lately*  '^joined," 
and  who,  as  pupils  of  some  professor 
of  the  art  of  self-defence,  were  anx- 
ioos  to  practise  upon  any  amateur 
whom  they  could  induce  to  pick  a 
qinrrel  with  them.  Vauxhall  was 
generally  chosen  as  the  battle-ground. 
Then-  were  chances  of  a  pugilistic 
encounter  at  that  place  of  entertain- 
ment, not  to  be  obtained  elsewhere. 
The  exhilarating  supper  in  the  al- 
coves, the  biand  playing  dance  music, 
the  lights,  the  crowd  composed  of 
wellnigh  every  grade  of  society; 
and  the  best  opportunity  was  invaria- 
bly aflurded  by  the  ga}-  and  gallant 
young  sliopkeeper  who  had  taken  tlu; 
young  person,  with  whom  he  was  a- 
keei)ing  eon)pany,  to  make  her  cour- 
tesy to  the  chivali  ie  JMr.  Siinpsou,  to 
.  say  O !  "  at  the  fire-works,  to  take 
an  alfrueo  supper,  and  to  Join  hands 
in  the  mazy  dance.  Their  gyrations 
would  not  probably  be  of  the  steadi- 
est ;  and  if  the  youthful swell "  had 
been  smiled  upon  by  Mr.  Counter- 
jumper's  coy  partner,  the  fonncr  con- 
sidered everything  fair  in  love  and 
war,  and  would  by  some  act  of  gal- 
lantry not  altogether  unwarranted  by 
the  occasion,  bo  excite  the  jealousy 
of  the  latter  that  blows  soon  followed 
words,  and  a  gennine.>hiccw  ensued. 
If  the  swell  succeeded  in  punching 
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the  snob's  head,  the  former  was 
pleased  and  satislicd  ;  he  condoned 
by  a  handsome  gratuity  on  the  spot, 
so  as  to  mend  a  crack  with  gold,  re- 
ported himself  at  Tom  Mawley*s  head-  • 
quarters  next  day,  and  continued  his 
practice  with  the  gloves,  thirsting  for 
fhrther  gore.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  swell  received  more  than  he  gave, 
then  it  cost  him  something  in  fees  to 
polieeineu,  more  in  the  suliering  con- 
sequent on  defeat ;  and  it  entailed 
upon  him  heavier  work  than  ever  at 
Tom  Mawlcy's.  The  professors  of 
the  "  noble  art"  had  a  good  time  of 
it  even  in  those  days. 

Quitting  Vauxhall,  there  were  nu- 
merous places  open,  brilliant  as  stars 
in  the  firmament  of  a  night's  dissipa- 
tion. Falling  stars,  that  have  disap- 
peareil  into  space  long  since. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  those  good 
old  times,  or  bad  old  times,  for  what 
had  preceded  them  were  worse  old 
times  by  ever  so  much,  tliere  was  no 
lack  of  amusement  when  you  had  once 
commenced;  and  the  ball  could  be 
kept  rolling  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, from  any  time  after  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening  to  the  same 
hour  next  morning,  wheu  jaded,  pale- 
faced  votaries  of  pleasure,"  in  their 
tumbled  seedy-looking  black,  might 
be  seen  purchasing  early  bouquets  in 
Covent  Garden,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  inventing  some  reason  tot 
spending  the  last  sovereign  left  in 
their  pockets ;  when  they  had  not  any 
reason,  they  pulled  out  their  sover- 
eigns and  tossed  for  them  on  the  flag, 
stones. 

Had  this  ever  been  my  amusement, 
my  father's  reproaches  would  have 
been  well  merited.  Although,  as  I 
have  said,  considerably  ahead  of  my- 
self at  my  own  age,I  novcr  had  had  any 
liking  for  the  lower  forms  of  reckless 
dissipation,  not  had  I  any  inoUnatioQ 
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towards  "gambling  in  any  nhape.  I 
was  prodigal  from  ignorance ;  and 
this  ignorance  wat.  bliss,  of  a  certain 
sort,  at  the  time. 

X  must  pay  tliat  tribute  to  Holy- 
shadian  teaching ;  it  had  kept  some 
of  08  in  ignorance.  And  therefore 
I  can  count  on  a  few  years  of  my 
life  passed  in  the  successfhl  pursuit 
of  pleasure,  which  were  enjoyable 
because  they  brought  no  remorse ; 
thoroughly  enjoyable  to  one  who  was 
conscious  of  the  gratification,  and,  to 
a  certain  extent,  irresponsible.  The 
law  would  have  considered  me  an  in- 
fknt,  and  my  fatiier,  who  wonld  have 
had  me  become  a  man  at  twelve,  bad 
lectiued  me  at  eighteen,  asthonc^  I 
were  still  a  child. 

We  did  not  moralize  thus  on  the 
evening  in  question :  far  from  it. 
There  was  little  Lord  Pilchard,  on  his 
way  to  his  country -scat,  and  there  was 
Parry,  niy  accomplice  in  the  swan 
murder,  both  at  Broad's,  and  both 
equally  determined  upon  making  a 
night  of  it ;  which  phrase  I  soon  dis- 
covered was,  in  their  mouths,  equiv- 
alent to  making  a  morning  of  it ;  as 
their  efforts  seeraeil  to  be  directed 
towards  the  highly  laudable  object  of 
seeing  the  lark  well  up  :ind  on  his 
way  to  heaven's  gate  liel'ore  they 
sought  their  hardly  eiirnod  rt  pose. 

When  that  w  icked  little  nobleman, 
Lord  Pilchard,  proposed  Vaoxhall, 
Parry  acquiesced  at  once ;  and  I,  who 
had  been  there  twice  before  (when  I 
had  been  taken  bv  mv  father  with  a 
party  of  city  bachelor  friends),  re- 
plied that,  of  course,  nothing  would 
suit  me  better. 

Kvory  one  at  Broad's  knew  little 
Lord  Pilchard,  and  he  was  treated 
with  as  much  deference  as  though  he 
had  possessed  the  wisdom  of  all  our 
hereditary  legislators  in  his  youthflil 
cranium. 


None  the  clearer  in  our  intellects 
for  the  wine  we  had  taken,  we  arrived 
at  the  (  i aniens.  It  was,  to  my  think- 
ing, very  lull,  but  my  butter  informed 
companions  considered  it  as  empty  as 
it  ought  to  be  at  that  nnfhshionable 
season. 

A  concert  was  going  on  when  we 

arrived,  and  wc  stood  at  the  outskirts 
of  the  throng,  in  front  of  the  brilliant 

pavilion. 

Somehow  or  other  we  were  sepa- 
rated from  one  another,  and  in  trving 
to  recover  my  companions,  I  came 
up  against  a  gentleman  who  was  car- 
rying a  shawl  over  his  aim. 

I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,**  said  a 
fhU,  rich  voice,  which  sounded  veiy 
familiar  to  my  ear. 

I  looked  him  AiU  in  the  face,  and 
collected  myself  for  an  effort  of  mem> 
ory. 

Mr.  Verney." 
"  Mr.  Cecil  Colvin,"  he  returned, 
shaking  my  hand,  heartily;  am 
indeed  pleased  to  see  yon.  A  gay 
scene  this,  reminding  one  of  the  ori- 
ental descriptions  in  the  Thousand 
and  One  Lamps,  I  mean  Nights. 
You  are  really  so  much  grown,  so 
fdled  out  "  (!:.-:  e  he  fdled  himself  out, 
as  an  illustration  of  his  meaning), 
"  so  much,  in  fac't,  the  man,  that,  had 
it  not  .  been  for  your  recognition  of 
me,  I  do  believe  that,  exceiieut  as  is 
my  memory  for  Ihoes  and  names,  — 
think  I  remember  every  one  of  any 
celebrity  in  the  many  diouits  I  have 
been  engaged  on  during  my  pzofes- 
sional  career, — I  should  havefhiled, 
I  fancy,  to  associate  you  in  my  mind 
with  the  youth  whom  so  lately  I  saw 
in  the  appropriate  costume  of  boy* 
hood." 

Of  course  I  asked  after  the  family. 

**  All  well,  I  thank  you,  ami  pros- 
pering.  I  shall  be  in  management 
before  another  year  is  over,  and  I 
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intend  to  show  the  theatrical  public 
Bomcthing  that  will  restore  the  palmy 
days  of  the  drama,  and  elevate  the 
stage  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  My 
eldest  daughter,  Beatrice,  has  written 
a  play,  which — though,  of  course, 
yoa  will  think  me  prejudiced,  yet, 
I  assare  you,  she  has  no  more  severe 
critic  than  her  own  fiither— is  as 
good  a  thing  as  I  have  read,  or  seen, 
for  many  a  long  day.  She  is  mar- 
ried, and- married  well.  Her  husband 
ha.s  money,  and  is  anxious  that  she 
should  continue  iu  iier  profession." 

"  I  thought,"  I  saitl,  that  Miss 
Beatrice  was  to  have  been  a  singer." 

8he  studied  under  the  distin- 
guished Monsieur  N^morin,  but  after 
a  short  residence  in  Paris,  whither 
she  went  to  perfect  her  accent, —r  she 
speaks  French  like  a  native,— she 
was  advised  not  to  risk  her  strength 
on  the  operatic  stage ;  and,  indeed, 
she  has  since  developed  so  decided  a 
talent,  I  may  say  genius,  for  there  is 
the  divine  afflatus  there,  sir,"  —  I 
had  n't  a  notion  what  he  meant,  any 
more  than  he  had,  I  believe;  but  I 
said,  Certainly  "  ;  and  he  went  on 
— M  the  divine  afflatus,  without  which 
there  can  be  no  dramatic  instinct,  no 
real  dramatic  life." 

Is  she  here?"  Tasked. 

"  O,  dear,  no ;  she  is  at  her  own 
home,  studying.  My  daughters  Lot- 
tie and  Julie  are  here.  They  hare 
taken  a  short  engagement  in  the  off 
season  to  sing  a  duet  and  one  song — 
Lottie  has  a  fine  contralto — for  a 
limited  number  of  nights.  The}'  are 
then  going  down  to  breathe  the  pure 
air  of  heaven  with  their  annt,  near 
Liverpool." 

"Mrs.  Davis?" 

"Yes.  I  will  remember  you  to 
her.  She  will  b<  delighted.  My  son 
Charles  Edmund  is  also  here,  lie  is 
able  to  get  away  some  nights.  He 


is  rising  in  his  line  ;  humble  but  lion- 
est ;  and  to  be  honest,  as  this  world 
goes,  is  to  be  as  one  man  picked 
out  of  ten  thousand.  He's  got  a 
good  appointment  at  his  station,  is 
a  favorite  with  the  company,  been 
complimented  by  the  directors,  and 
— excuse  me  one  minute;  I  am  beck- 
oned by  Mr.  Johnson,  the  manager 
here.   I  shall  see  yon  again.** 

He  bowed,  taking  off  his  hat  w  ith 
much  politeness.  Tbmk  replaced  it 
on  his  head,  looking  round  upon  the 
uninitiated  as  though  to  say,  That 
is  till'  w  ay  that  one  gentleman  should 
salute  another,"  and  so  he  strutted 
away. 

I  remained  apart  from  the  crowd, 
and  at  the  back  of  the  orchestra, 
.wondering  whether  I  should  be  able 
to  see  Julie,  when  a  small  door 
opened,  and,  as  if  in  answer  to  my 
wish,  she  came  out. 

Lottie  was  following.  They  were 
not  a  little  surprised  at  meeting  me, 
and  after  a  few  minutes'  conversa- 
tion, Lottie  slipped  off  to  join  her 
father,  whom  she  said  she  perceived 
talking  to  the  aforementioned  man- 
ager. 

Julie  and  I  were  left  alone  together. 

With  a  freedom  of  speech,  but  not 
of  tongue,  the  cause  of  which  I  am 
afraid  she  divinefl  without  any  ex- 
planation on  my  part,  I  confided  to 
her  my  grievances,  to  which  she  lis- 
tened attentively.  She  appeared  to 
pity  me,  and  yet  to  be  giving  me 
good  advice,  which,  strange  to  say, 
seemed  to  mc  at  that  moment  totally 
uncalled  for. 

I  managed  to  change  the  conver- 
sation and  to  ask  about  herself.  She 
was  never  afraid,  she  said,  of  tdllng 
me  anything,  but  she  woald  wait  for 
another  time.  I  could'  not  under- 
stand her  reticence. 

Under  her  influence,  however.  I 
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becamo  calinor,  aiul  as  we  strolled  ing  a  bold  front.   I  don't  know  what 

on  together  away  fiom  the  crowd, —  I  intended  to  say  or  to  do,  but  see- 

we  were  to  retarn  and  meet  her  father  ing  him  offer  his  anut  or  rather  posh 

and  brother  on  the  spot  where  we  it  rudely  against  Julie,  I  wheeled 

had  been  standing,  and  where  they  right  round  and  conflronted  him,  ask- 

wonld  wait  for  her,  —  once  more  I  ing,  "  How  he  dared  insult  —  " 
experienced  that  cMraU  towards  lier,      I  did  not  get  any  fhrther  in  my 

which  had  its  commencement   in  heroics.    In  another  second  I  was 

the  purest  and  best  time  of  my  staggered  b}'  a  tremendous  bu(fct, 

life.  which  came  with  aledge-hanimcr-likc 

Through  the  wine  the  truth  catno  force  on  my  right  ear.  and,  h)sing  ray 

out.    I  was  on  the  road  to — '  what  balance,  I  stumbled  over  a  row  of 

Uncle  Herbert  had  called  when  ad-  oil  lamps  which  decorated  the  bor- 

vising  me  about  Hiss  Winslow  —  der  of  the  basin  ot  Neptnne^s  fonii- 

M  making  a  fbol  of  myself."  Would  tain. 

that  mv  folly  had  never  been  worse     My  reooveiy  was  instantaneous, 

than  then.   What  nonsense  I  talked  as  a  strong  hand  pulled  me  out  by 

in  that  dark  walk  !  And  yet,  through  the  legs  ;  and,  on  being  landed  in  the 

it  all,  how  clearly  do  I  remember  her  midst  of  a  crowd,  I  was  ph'asod  (as 

soft,  steady  voice  replying,  —  far  as  I   could  be  in  the  circum- 

"  You  have  not  soon  as  much  as  I  stances)    to    find    myself  among 

have.    You   cannot  know  whether  friends,  for  I  was  sitting  at  Mr. 

you  really  love  me  or  not.    You  may  Verney's  feet,  while  the  cause  of  my 

thhik  so  at  this  moment.  No,  please,  immersion  was  lying  prostrate  on 

We  most  turn  back.  Father  and  the  ground,  where  he  had  been  sent 

Lottie  will  be  waiting.**  by  a  well-directed  blow  flrom  young 

Therewith  I  became  sulky  ;  I  could  Charles  Edmund,  whom  professional 
not  understand  her  or  myself.  A  railwa}'  duties  had  gifted  with  an 
gontlomnn  whom  I  had  not  before  Herculean  muscle.  Fortunately,  the 
notic(Ml  was  following  us,  and  ovoing  Vcrnoys  being  well  known,  we  had 
Julio  in  what  scorned  to  me  to  be  a  no  dilliculty  in  making  our  way  to  a 
peculiarly  otlcnsive  manner.  She  temporary  retreat  in  tlio  manager's 
grasped  my  arm  closer,  and  was  for  room,  where  I  was  soon  dried,  and 
hurrying  me  on.  But  no,  I  was  bent  put  right  again,  with  the  exception 
on  showing  her  I  was  no  longer  a  of  my  hat,  which  had  filled,  and  dia- 
mere  boy.  I  returned  the  man's  im-  appeared  somewhere  under  Neptune's 
pertinent  gaze  defiantly,  whereat  he  three  fish-tailed  horses, 
seemed  immensel}'  amused,  and  step-  Julie  infoi-med  her  party  of  my  he- 
ping  up  addressed  himself  to  Julie,  roic  conduct,  omitting  all  mention  of 
who  now  fairly  trembled  on  my  arm  ;  how  it  had  been  solely  through  my 
and  this  tremor  of  helplessness  made  fault  that  she  had  boon  placed  in  such 
me  the  more  determined  to  prove  an  unpleasant  situation.  After  this, 
myself  her  champion.  the  thanks  of  the  company  were  given 

"  I  think,'*  said  the  gentleman,  or  to  me,  and  Mr.  Vemey  insisted  upon 

whatever  he  was,  with  easy  fhmiliar-  my  accompanying  them  home  to  sup- 

ity,    we  have  met  before."  per.  We  all  went  in  one  cab ;  and 

Julie  urged  me  onward,  but  I  was  once  more  the  merest  aoddent  had 

fi»r  standing  to  my  guns,  and  present-  brought  me  into  the  old,  pleasant 
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ciety  of  Frainpton  Court,  though  not 
to  the  Court  itself;  the Verueys  hav- 
ing removed,  according  to  their  im- 
proved  circumstanoes,  to  more  airy 
aod  ftshionable  qaartera  in  one  of 
fhe  Btroeta  in  the  neighboibood  of 
BoaaeU  Square. 

It  was  past  one  when  I  took  my 
leave  of  this  merry  party,  and  Julie 
saw  me  to  the  door. 

'"Julio,"  I  stopped  to  say,  as  she 
was  lettinir  mo  out.  "  I  really  meant 
what  I  toM  von  to-nii^ht." 

She  smiled,  gave  me  her  hand,  and 
by  an  irresistible  impulse  I  drew  her 
towards  me,  and  kissed  her  on  the 
forehead.    She  looked  np  sadden* 

Julie ! "  cried  Mrs.  Yemey  fh>m 
ap-stairs.   She  was  as  sniffling  and 

fidgety  as  ever,  nnrl  lior  hair  not  one 
whit  tidier  than  it  bad  been  when  I 
had  first  seen  Ium-. 

Mother 's  calling,"  said  Julie,  nod- 
ding to  mc.  r»ood-night." 

The  door  closed.  I  walked  slowly 
on.  I  have  n't  the  smallest  idea  what 
I  was  thinking  about.  Not  about  my 
Hither;  not  about  n^  stepmother;  not 
about  any  grievanoes.  Certainly  not 
about  Hillborongh,  or  Miss  Clara 
Winslow. 

What  was  I  thinking  about? 

That  kiss  on  her  forehead. 

I  did  not  feel  inclined  to  go  in 
search  of  my  dinner  companions, 
though,  from  knowing  their  London 
baonts,  I  should  not  have  had  much 
difficulty  in  finding  them.  So  alter 
losing  myself  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Vemeys*  residence,  I  hailed  a 
oab,  and  was  soon  reposing  at  Broad's 
Hotel.  The  last  thing  that  occurred 
to  me  was  the  strangeness  of  events 
that  had  driven  me  from  home,  once 
more  to  be  welcomed  by  niy  old  friends 
of  Frampton  Court.  After  all,  the 
world 's  a  very  small  circle. 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 

THE  MOBNINO  AFTBB— AT  THE  HOTBL 
—CONFUSING  RECOLLECTIONS— OKN- 
ERALLT  SHOWINO  WHAT  I  WAS  DODfO 

WITH  BIY  TIME  —  A  BOX  OF  DOLLS 

 COLVIN  AI-  FKCTIONS  — ATTKMIT  — 

FAILURE  ANOTIIKIt    DUTY  CALL  

MRS.    CAVANDEK         FRESH  KKVELA- 

TI0N8 — THE  NEW  COUSINS  —  A  LEC- 
TDBB  POSTPONED  —  I  NEARLY  MISS 
A  TRAIN — RBPLBCTI0N8  ON  COLYDV 
PBCULIARmBS  —  RETUSN  TO  HILL- 
BOBOVGH  —  A  TACHTING  LUNCHEON 
—  MB.  AND  MBS.  BOB'S  PARBWBLL 
— TACTICS — A  LETrER  FROM  HOME 
— I  AM  A  inLLIONXAIRE — AND  MEET 
WITH  A  SUDDEN  AND  UNEXPECTED 
BEYEBSE. 

The  next  morning  I  was  consider- 

abl5*  puzzled  to  find  myself  neither 
at  IJillboroufjh,  nor  in  Neptune's 
pond,  nor  at  Frampton  Court,  having 
been  in  all  these  places  at  once, 
durinp:  the  night,  in  mj  confused 
dreams. 

The  apparition  of  the  Boots  soon 
cleared  up  my  doubts.  I  was  at 
Broad's,  and  it  was  mueh  later  than 
I  oonld  have  wished,  seeing  that  mj 
prerious  good  intention  had  been  to 
leave  finr  HiUborough  by  an  early 
train. 

There  was  not  another  (Collington 
was  our  station)  for  four  hours  ;  that 
is,  I  mean  one  that  went  at  anything 
like  a  decent  speed  ;  and  so,  having 
got  so  fur  into  my  daj',  I  determined 
to  make  the  best  use  <^  it  I  could  in 
town. 

My  head  was  not  as  dear  and  ftesh 
as  that  of  a  youth  nearly  eighteen 
should  have  been.    I  had  Vaushall 

on  the  brain  ;  and  as  I  graduallv  ex- 
tricated m^'self  from  the  labyrinth  of 
dreams,  I  began  to  wonder  about  what 
I  had  said  to  Julie  ;  and  not  only  to 
wonder  at  what  I  had  said  or  what  I 
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had  (lone,  ])ut  to  be  astonished  at  my- 
self for  this  straDge  conduct. 

When  the  Boots  reappeared,  I  in- 
quired after  Lord  Pilchard. 

His  lordship  won't  be  hap  for  a 
hoor-or-more  yet,  p^raps  not  then; 
his  servant  'as  orders  to  'nvo  every- 
thing read}-  for  the  two-ten  train." 

"  And  Mr  Parry?" 

"  Come  in  very  late,  night  porter 
said,  sir  ;  *ad  his  batli,  sir,  and  break- 
fast and  was  off,  sir,  a  hour-or-more 
agone.  Shall  X  order  brealdkst  for 
you,  sir?" 

It  was  a  new  sensation — this  hotel 
life.  I  was  my  own  master ;  and  this 
I  should  not  have  been  at  Langoran 
Ilonsc  under  the  present  regime.  Once 
as  the  Dauphin  Colvin,  T  had  boon  a 
little  monarch  of  all  I  surveyed  in  my 
father's  house.  But  the  true  prfnce 
had  been  exiled  by  the  queen  step- 
mother, and  was  to  seek  a  new  home, 
new  fHends,  fresh  aoqnaintanoes. 

I  fell  in  with  this  novelty  very 
easily ;  it  fitted  me  as  thoogh  made 
on  purpose  for  me,  or  I  fbr  it. 

So  I  ordered  a  samptooiis  break- 
fast, and  rose  to  lounge  over  my  toi- 
let with  as  blase  an  air  as  though  I 
had  been  jaded  by  the  gayeties  of 
several  May  seasons,  and  was  tired 
of  London  life. 

Fh>m  time  to  time  during  the  morn- 
ing the  image  of  Julie  presented 
itself  to  my  mind.  Then  followed 
other  images  of  Alice  Comberwood 
and  Lady  Sladen,  Miss  Blumstead 
and  her  sister,  and  then  of  Clara 
Winslow  ;  and  one  after  the  other  I 
replaced  these  dolls  in  my  play-box, 
in  order  that  I  might  onoc  more  take 
up  the  one  that  1  seemed  to  myself 
to  prize  the  most, — tiie  one  that 
appeared  not  inanimate  as  did  the 
others,  but  gifted  with  a  voioe  that 
could  tenderly  reply  Cecil "  when  I 
mnrmured  to  myself  "  JuUe." 


I  have  described  myself  as  having 
supper  with  Mr.  Verney  at  his  new 
lodgings  near  Bussell  Square;  this 
description  is  given  with  such  aocu- 
raey  as  was  compatible  with  the  excit- 
ing events  of  the  previoas  night. 

In  the  day-time,  after  breakfast,  I 
tried  to  find  Mr.  Vernev's  house,  but 
failed.  One  street  was  just  like  an- 
other, the  houses  were  all  of  the  same 
family,  —  specially  alxnit  the  win- 
dows, which  may  be  termed  the  eyes, 
and  the  doors,  which  ons  may  set 
down  as  the  months.  The  complex- 
ions, too,  were  within  a  shade  the 
same.  The  costumes  differed ;  hera 
and  there  flowers  made  one  of  them 
a  trifle  gayer  than  its  brothers  and 
sisters  ;  hikI  curtains,  hangings,  and 
Ijlinds  made  all  the  difference  between 
coquettishness  and  sobriety. 

Feeling  that  1  was  wasting  my 
time, — a  ^ling  not  common  to  me, 
as  may  have  been  perceived,  at  this 
period  of  my  life,  —  I  determined 
upon  retandng  to  my  first  resolution 
of  lmpro\'ing  the  occasion  by  a  duty 
call,  that  is,  by  paying  a  flying  visit 
to  my  Aunt  Clym. 

Annette,  ray  eldest  cousin,  whom 
I  had  not  met  for  a  long  time,  greeted 
me.  She  was  Just  twenty,  had  grown 
almost  out  of  knowledge,  and  was  as 
pretty,  though  dollish,  a  blonde  as 
you'd  wish  to  see.  She  put  her  fln- 
ger  to  her  1^  mysteriously,  and 
beckoned  me  into  the  dining-room 

"  What's  the  matter,  Annette?" 

She  closed  the  door. 

"Mamma's  got  some  one  here 
whom  she  wants  to  get  rid  of,  and  if 
she  saw  you  she 'd  step  in  and  chatter 
all  the  morning." 

**Who?  My  aunt?" 
No,  no,"  returned  Annette,  lang^ 
ing ;  "  Mrs.  Cavander." 

With  a  history  of  grievmoos?*' 
I  inquired. 
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Yes.     Mamma  says  that  she 's 
afraid  she 's  uot  quite  right  in  her 
mind,  and  that  she  'u  been  driven  dis- 
tracted by  ill  treatment." 
1  asked. 
AnoAtte  nodded. 

«(HQBh!"  she  added,  listening  at 
the  door;  think  she's  ooidng 
down-stairs  now.  Mamma  is  never 
at  home  to  her  now,  but  unfortu- 

natel}'  she  came  early,  caught  papa 
on  the  doorstep,  and  so  frightened 
him  that  he  rang  the  bell,  and  the 
servant  let  her  in." 

**  Uncle  Van 's  in  the  city  ?  " 
Yes,  as  he  always  is.  Arty 's  in 
business  now.  Uncle  John" — she 
meant  my  father  offered  to  take 
him  into  his  oflkse,  bat  mamma  flatly 
declined  to  receive  any  favor  from 
Mr.  Cavander ;  or,  indeed,  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  a  place  of  which 
he  might  have  the  direction." 

"And  he  has?" 
Yes,  so  papa  and  mamma  say ; 
Mr.  Cavander  is  everything,  and  that 
Uncle  John  is  scarcely  ever  seen 
there  at  all." 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  oon> 
siderable  amount  of  sobbing  and 
rustling  and  tearfhl  associations  in 
the  passage,  and  presently  the  door 
banged,  and  I  caught  sight  of  Mrs. 
Cavander  passing  before  the  house. 

Is  that  Mrs.  Cuviinder?"  I  ex- 
claimed. "  I  don 't  think  I  should 
have  known  her  again." 

*'  No,  indeed,"  replied  my  Aunt 
Clym,  curtly,  and  drawing  in  hcf 
breath.  She  paused  for  a  minute,  as 
though  considering  whether  it  would 
be  well  to  say  much  on  the  subject 
before  me.  She  glanced  at  Annette 
suspidously,  and  Annette  met  her 
frankly. 

I  have  told  Cecil  all  about  Mrs. 

Cavander." 
^*Not  more  than  X  should  have 


known  very  soon,  in  all  probability, 
or  that  I  miglit  have  guessed  for 
myself,"  I  said,  wishing  to  exculpate 
my  prcttj'  cousin. 

It  pleased  me  to  find  I  had  so 
pretty  a  cousin. 

.  ««Where'8  NeUle?"  asked  my 
annt. 

"Up-stairs.  Shall  I  teU  her  Ce- 
cil's here?" 
"  Yes.** 

When  we  were  alone.  Aunt  Clym 

askod  nio  if  I  had  been  home. 

1  recounted  my  visit,  and  told  my 
grievance. 

She  was  indignant  on  my  behalf. 
She,  too,  had  called  at  Laugorau 
House. 

I  had  n't,"<she  said,  been  there 
Ibr  some  time ;  but  I  heard,  from  your 
unde,  of  John's  illness,  and  so  I 

went.  I  saw  hgr^  not  him,  and  I  can 
tell  you  I  cut  the  interview  vwy 
short.  A  large  sura  of  money  and 
the  house  has  been  settled  on  her. 
I  know  that  much.  Her  brother,  Mr. 
Cavander,  arranged  it  all,  and  he  is 
the  master  in  the  city,  and  she,  the 
master  at  Langoran  House.  There's 
evil  to  come  of  this,  and  John  is  kept 
like  a  prisoner;  upon  my  '^roid  it's 
like  a  man  in  an  iron  ma^" 

This  was  to  her,  evidently,  so 
horrible  a  simile,  that  she  stood 
aghast  at  the  aw&l  image  she  had 
conjured  up. 

I  told  her  how  irritable  my  father 
had  been  with  me,  and  how  for  the 
Urst  time  he  had  talked  about  my 
expensive  habits. 

«>I  don't  blame  him  ibr  that," 
said  Aunt  Clym,  only  he  ouj^t  to 
have  begun  it  some  time  ago  when 
you  went  to  Holyshade.  But  you've 
been  neglected." 

Here  she  shook  her  head  aiid  shut 
hor  oyes,  as  though  mourning  over 
my  unenlightened  state.  However, 
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it's  as  well  you  should  be  oareftil 
now.  There's  nothing  that  Gavan- 
der  won't  do.  Why,  as  to  that  poor 
woman,  I  mean  his  wife,  who  was 
here  Just  now  — *'  My  aunt  having 
gone  so  far.  ran  on  — lie  has  neg- 
lected her,  tliouLi;!!  it  was  sho  who 
broii<;ht  him  out  of  I  lie  mire  at  first ; 
he  has  positively  ill-treated  her;  his 
sister  shut  the  door  iu  her  face ;  her 
own  Mends  are  powerless  to  help 
her,  becaose,  I  must  confess  it,  she  is 
still  so  absurdly  fond, — it  is  idiot- 
ically, not  absurdly,  I  ought  to  say, 
. —  so  idiotically  fond  of  that  bad 
man,  that  she  will  hear  of  no  inter- 
ferenro.  and  would  rather  be  his 
slavi',  and,  1  dobelic\ c,(  lcan  his  boots, 
than  remain  unnoticed  by  him.  And 
— **  here  she  looked  round  to  see  if 
her  daughters  were  retaming — 
am  vexy,  very  much  afraid  that  by 
her  foolish  conduct  she  will  soon  give 
him  the  opportunity  he  has  been  ea* 
gerl}-  seeking  for  some  time  past." 

I  knew  so  little  of  life  that  i  failed 
to  understand  her. 

"  Annette,"  I  said,  "  told  me  that 
you  thought  Mrs.  Cavander  rather 
out  of  her  mind.** 

M3' aunt  shook  her  head  sorrow- 
fhlly. 

"  It  wm  come  to  that.  She  has 
taken  the  first  step  on  the  road. 

From  what  I  hear,  ^Ir.  Cavander  is 
pitied  b}-  his  frienils.  Don't  speak 
of  it  any  more  boforo  your  cousins. 
It  will  be  time  enough  lor  them  when 
the}'  have  reached  my  age  to  know 
of  the  existence  of  such  sin  and  mis- 
ery, even  within  our  own  family." 

Still  I  did  not  Ihlly  comprehend 
her  meaning.  I  was  honored  by  her 
confidence;  and  she,  too,  had  not 
treated  me  as  a  boy.  At  this  time, 
in  appearance  and  manner,  I  was 
several  years  my  own  senior.  This 
was  an  involuntary  deception.  As 


long  as  I  was  silent,  I  might  be  mis> 
taken  for  the  lion ;  butftommybiay 
it  might  be  inferred  that  I  was  a 
younger  donkey  than  I  really  was. 

On  this  occasion  I  had  the  tact  of 
silence,  and  was  credited  with  the 
possession  of  considerable  discre-  ' 
tion. 

Annette  now  returned  with  little 
Nellie.  I  had  two  pretty  cousins, 
and  it  was  verj'  easy  to  please  them 
with  a  AiU,  true,  and  pwticular  ao 
count  of -the  wedding  at  which  I  had 
so  lately  been  assisting. 

My  aunt,  too,  was  interested,  and 
asked  many  questions  about  Alice 
Comberwood,  whom  she  had  met 
sometimes  in  town.  My  aunt  nn  n- 
tioued  iiow  she  had  l)eeu  iutrothieed  to 
Alice  at  niy  lather's ;  and  again  we 
drifted  into  the  Cavander  channel, 
for  Miss  Alice  had  been  at  difl^rent 
times  Mrs.  Cavander's  guest. 

My  aunt  e3q>re8sed  her  opinion 
strongly  as  to  Alice. 

"  Had  she  been  one  of  my  girls," 
she  said,  "  I  would  not  put  up  with 
all  this  lligh-Chureh  nonsense.  She 
never  was  to  be  satisfied  unless  she 
wus  drawing  some  one  into  an  argu- 
ment about  ,  church  matters.  I  set 
her  down  once ;  for  she  Mlly  seemed 
to  despise  her  elders,  and  to  consider 
us  as  little  better  than  heathens." 

My  cousins  smiled,  covertly.  I 
took  up  my  hat,  for  we  were  approach- 
ing dangerous  ground ;  and  I  had 
known  my  aunt,  on  the  slightest 
provocation,  produce  a  book  of  Evan- 
gelical sermons,  select  a  passage, 
which  proved  something  or  other  in- 
conteatably,  to  her  own  mind,  witii- 
out  carrying  conviction  to  that  of 
any  other  person,  and  then  following 
up  this  attack  with  a  charge  of  heavy 
divines,  backed  by  a  perfect  cannon- 
ade of  texts. 

My  watch,  stationed  like  a  sentinel 
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at  the  outposts,  saved  mc  !  I  was  not  twice  iu  a  life-time.     I  do  not  use 

to  be  surprised  on  this  oocasion.  the  word    love"  lightly,  but  in  the 

The  train  was  toleave  at  BQch  and  Ailleat  sense  that  can  be  given  to 

8Qch  a  time  (which,  as  to  exactitude,  human,  as  distinguished  from  Divine 

I  more  or  less  invented  9wr  le  ehamp) ,  love. 

and  my  studies  required  my  atten-  And  the  theory  is,  that  as  a  man 

dance  at  Hillborough.  or  a  woman  loves  truly  and  really 

This  led  to  a  discussion  of  my  pros-  but  ouce  in  a  life-time,  so  his  or  her 

pects.  likiiijj^s  and  eaprices  are  stronger  or 

The  mention  of  ('owbrid^^e  T^ni-  weaker,  in  projjortion  to  the  resem- 

versity  pleased  my  aunt  prodigiously,  blance  which  their  varying  ol)jects 

There,  she  had  been  told,  I  should  bear  to  that  first  ol)ject  of  love.  A 

indeed  hear  sound  doctrine,  and  per-  manner  in  one,  a  feature  in  another, 

haps  that  portion  of  my  early  educa*  a  tone  in  another,  and  so  on,  may 

tion,  which  had  been  talcen  so  ii^u-  recall  the  first  love,  and  so  far  satisfy 

diciously  out  of  her  hands,  ^  here  for  the  moment, 

she  alluded  with  sorrow  to  the  com-  This  may  seem,  perhaps  is,  an 

panionship  of  Nur.^e  Davis  and  the  apology  for  caprice  iuthe  art  of  love, 

Veriiey<.  —  and  since  then  so  little  but  1  do  not  think  so.    The  subject 

attended  to,  would  now  be  cultivated,  must,  however,  be  remitted  to  a  sep- 

and  the  small  amount  of  good  seed  arate  treatise.     At  present,  how  the 

which  she  had  been  able  to  sow,  theory  pracl ir:illy  bears  on  this  his- 

would,  she  hoped,  bring  forth  abun-  tory,  will  Ite  seen,  slnmld  the  reader 

dantly.  honor  me  b}'  remeuibering  it  during 

Once  more  she  had  mounted  her  the  subsequent  portion  of  this  record, 
hobby,  and  once  more  I  was  saved  Vcarifm  ei  mutabile  Golvin. 
by  little  Cousin  Nellie,  who  pointed  I  had  carefliHy  abstained  from 
to  the  ddck  on  the  maatel-piece.  mentioning  anything  about  my 
'  I  took  my  leave  of  them  with  many  amusements  in  London  the  night 
friendly  and  cousinly  widies  for  our  before,  though,  I  daresay,  had  [ 
next  meeting ;  for,  with  a  genuine  remained  much  longer  with  Annette 
Colvin  impulse,  I  had  conceived  such  and  Nellie,  I  should  have  gratified 
a  sudden  and  violent  liking  for  both  them  with  a  vivid  picture  of  Vaux- 
fair  cousins,  that  it  required  time  so  hall  and  of  my  own  prowess,  in  order 
to  improve  the  acquaintance  as  to  to  impress  upon  them  that  1  was  no 
enable  me  to  determine  to  which  of  longer  little  Cecil,"  but  a  young 
the  two  I  should  devote  myself.  Had  man  about  town,  of  an  age  to  take 
it  not  been  for  Aunt  Clym  I  might  care  of  himself,  and  to  offer  his  pro- 
have  missed  my  train  to  Hillborough  tection  to  others, 
that  day.  However,  Aunt  Clym  had  prevent- 

A  Colvin  nature  is  e4>ricious.   It  ed  this ;  and  when  I  lef^  her  house,  I 

had  been  hitherto  exemplified  in  such  rather  suspect  I  had  added  two  new 

members  of  the  family,  including  m}*.  dolls  to  my  box  of  playthings,  and 

self,  as  have  figured  in  these  records,  their  names  were  Annette  and  Nellie. 

But  in  these  later  days  I  have  a  T  <h)n't  think  they  lasted  me  nuich 

theory  foundcl  on  experience.    It  is  farther  than  Bath.    Between  Somer- 

as  to  cajjriee  in  affairs  of  the  heart,  setshire  and  Devon  the  entourage 

I  affirm  that  no  man  or  woman  loves  reminded  me  that  I  had  left  —  I  was 
44 
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going  to  sa^  my  heart,  but  of  course 
it  couldn't  have  been  ibat,  but  a 
repreaentaUve  of  my  heart — some- 
^'hcrc  in  the  neigbborhood  with  Clara 

Wiiislow. 

Fur  it  sopms  to  nic  that  m}*  heart 
about  this  time  was  a  county  divided 
into  several  ridin;j^s  and  boroughs,  and 
abU;  to  rcUirn  luany  members  ;  and 
thai  the  elections  were  perpetually 
going  on,  and  the  whole  county  sub- 
sequently in  a  hubbub. 

I  personally  possessed  great  influ- 
ence, and  could  give  the  casting  rote 
everywhere  in  this  heart-county.  Yet 
so  many  and  varied  were  the  interests 
involved,  and  so  conflicting  the 
claims,  that  I  hesitated  to  proceed  to 
adelinite  choice  in  any  one  inslance. 

It  might  have  been  then  evident  to 
V  looker-on,  like,  for  instance,  Mrs. 
Bob  or  Uncle  Herbert,  that  one  of 
these  days,  and  at  no  great  distance,  I 
ahoold  be  forced  to  proclaim  myself  an 
autocrat,  swoop  away  the  potty  divi- 
sions, consolidate  the  interests,  and 
rule  over  a  united  kingdom. 

Ashton  was  waiting  fur  mc  at  Col- 
linglon.  having  just  come  in  from  Kx- 
cter.  The  "  iJobs  "  were  to  give  their 
last  part}'  on  board  their  yacht  next 
day,  and  all  the  Ilillborough  House 
party,  including  my  tutor,  were  in- 
vited. 

• 

My  dog-cart  and  Ashton's  pony- 
trap  were  in  requisition,  and  early 
next  morning  we  sot  out  to  catch  the 
train  for  Dawlish.  We  had  along 
day  before  us,  and  the  weather  was 
lovely. 

Uncle  Herbert  was  on  board,  and 
every  one  was  in  high  spirits.  There 
was  breeze  enough  for  sailing,  and 
there  were  no  qualms  to  interfere  with 
appetite.  At  luncheon  the  conversa. 
tion  happoncfl  to  turn  on  the  recent 
marriage  of  Miss  Coraberwood,  wliich 
one  of  tUo  ladies  hod  read  in  the  mom- 


it  I^ve  Dom  with  It. 

ing  pai)cr.  I  gave  my  accountof  it, 
and  Mrs.  Bob  said  she  had  heard  it 
was  quite  a  love-at-first-B%ht  aflhir. 

I  don't  believe  in  love  at  first 

sight,"  said  Uncle  Herbert. 

Clara  Winslow  was  separated  from 
me  by  Asliton,  and  1  was  seated  next 
to  Mrs.  Bob.  I  looked  up  at  Clara. 
She  smiled  slightly,  and  the  next  min- 
ute evinced  the  greatest  interest  iu 
the  conversation. 

"Yon  're  a  heathen  and  don't  believe 
in  anything  except  dinner,"  growled 
Mr  Bob. 

He  generally  growled,  and  vor}'  sel- 
dom troubled  himself  to  look  at  the 
person  he  was  addressing.  lie  pre- 
ferred catching  somebody  else's  eye 
to  watch  the  elfect  of  his  speech  on  a 
third  party. 

ctAhl"  said  Kr8.Bob,  ^  you  wait 
till  you're  married  before  you  ven- 
ture an  opinion." 

"Perhaps  Mr.  Pritchard  will  find 
that  ratlier  too  long,"  quietly  ob- 
serN  cd  Miss  Fowler. 

"  I  don't  see  why  I  *m  to  wait 
until  I 'm  married  in  order  to  give 
my  opinion  on  love  at  lii'st  sight,** 
urged  Uncle  Herbert. 

"There  arc  a  groat  many  things 
you  don't  see  yet,"  growled  Mr.  Bob, 
winking  at  Ashton. 

I  don't  s^  the  sherry,"  said  Un* 
cle  Herbert. 

*'Aiii1  yet  it's  under  your  nose," 
was  Mr.  Bob's  triumphant  rcpaiteo. 

"  "Well,  anyhow,"  said  my  uncle, 
presently,  "  it  was  a  deuced  good 
match  for  her.  And  if  it  was  only  a 
marriage  de  dbnvenance  —  I  don't  say 
it  was,  mind  — " 

Well?  if  it  W6i«7"  asked  Mrs. 
Bob. 

''If  it  were?"  returned  Herbert. 

Well,  if  it  were,  I  wish  there  wero 
more  of  thera.  Young  people  arc  loo 
young  to  choose  for  themselves ;  their 
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elders  Icnow  what  *8  best  for  thom,  and  "  Exceptions,  of  course,  as  to  prcs- 

if  tliere's  n  rensoniiblc  altaclimcnt,  cnt  company  ;  but  if  I  were  allowed 

witliout  violent  passion,  that's  quite  to  lecture  a  college  of  young  men  on 

enough.      Indeed,    on    renection,"  Social  Science,  —  and  there  ought  to 

added  Uncle  Herbert,  watching  the  be  such  a  professor,  —  I  should  say, 

ignition  of  his  fusee,  "  I 'm  not  at  all  unless  you 've  got  some  clever  people 

certain  if  love  ought  n't  to  come  after  to  arrange  a  marriage  fat  you,  remain 

marriage  and  not  before."  a  bachelor  till  you  *re  thirty ;  don't 

**0,  Mr.  Fritchard!"  exclaimed  beUeve  in  love ;  it 'a  all  a  snare  and  a 

Aliaa  Clara,  aa  if  shocked  at  these  delusion." 

loose-sounding  sentiments;  "do  you  Miss  Fowler  would  not  listen  to 

indeed  really  think  all  you  say?    O,  such  sentiments  any  longer. 

Mrs.  Bol),  he  does  n't,  does  he?  "  "  My  dear  Mr.  Pritchard,"  she  said, 

"  I  do  n't  know  I 'm  sure,"  replied  and  her  tone  compelled  our  attention  ; 

Mrs.  Bob,  always  good-humored,  but  "  because  some  instruments  play  it 

a  trilic  curt  in  her  answer  when  ad-  out  of  tune,  is  that  a  suilicient  reason 

dressed  gushiogly.   Italics  in  a  girl's  for  Qnding  fault  with  the.  original 

conversation  annoyed  her.  "You've  melody?" 

heard  him  say  he  doesn't  believe  in  "Bravo!"  shouted  Mr.  Bob,  and 

love."  drank  Miss  Fowler's  "health  and 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  Uncle  Herbert,  sentiment,"  as  he  phrased  it,  on  the 

placidly  ;    I  distinctly  mentioned  *  at  spot. 

first  sight.* "  Uncle  Herbert  evidently  felt  him- 

"  1  loved  Bob  at  first  sight,  did  n't  self  tackled.    lie  would  not  risk  a 

I?"  inquired  Mrs.  Bob  of  her  spouse,  pitched  battle,  for  fear  of  losing 

**  You  told  me  so,"  was  there-  everything.    He  saw  by  my  nodding . 

sponsc.  at  Miss  Fowler  how  soon  I  should 

"  And  yon  told  me  so,  too,"  re-  enlist  under  her  banner ;  and  being 

joined  Mrs.  Bob.  once  her  soldier,  he  would  bo  obliged 

"  Of  course  I  did,"  returned  her  to  give  me  up  as  a  recruit  of  his  own. 

husband ; "  and  I  rather  think  I  added  "  Miss  Fowler,"  he  said,  politely, 

*  long  before  I  saw  j'ou.* "  **  I  am  not  a  musician." 

"  Ugh  !  "  "  Therefore,"  she  retorted  quickly, 

And  Mrs.  Bob  threatened  him  with  you  arc  no  judge  of  the  original 

a  roll.  melody." 

"Of  course,"  said  Uncle  Herbert,  "I  have  never  heard  it,"  he  re- 

who  seemed  to  have  some  object  in  i)licd.    "  You  must  not  expect  a  man 

dwelling  on  this  theme  so  loi^ ;  ^  of  without  an  car  to  give  you  a  correct 

coufse  there  are  brilliant  exceptions,  account  of  a  tune." 

But  look  at  what  are  called  love>  No,  decidedly  not,  any  more  than 

matdies,  made  in  haste,  repented  of  I  expect  any  one  color-blind  to  deny 

at  leisure.  No,  thank 3  0U,"  continued  tho  ^istcnce  of  color,  merely  for 

Uncle  Herbert,  knowingly,  "  no  love  the  reason  that  he  himself  is  deficient 

for  me,  if  you  please,  if  it  is  to  lead  in  his  perception  of  it.    Let  him 

to  so  much  social  misery  as  I  see  acknowledge  his  own  deficiency." 

around  me  — "  *'I  would  willingly  have  done  so, 

"  Not  at  this  moment,"  put  in  Mrs.  up  to  this  moment,"  said  Uuclo  Uer- 

Bob.  bcrt,  demurely. 
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**  And  why  not  now?"  added  Mrs. 
Bob,  thinkiii^:  she  was  corning  as  an 
ally  to  Miss  Fowler's  help 

"  Because,  since  Miss  Fowler  has 
taken  me  Id  hand,  I  begin  to  feel 
that  I  am  oi^ble  of  recognizing  and 
appreciating  the  original  melody." 

He  had  turned  aside  his  adver- 
8ar}''s  point,  and,  amid  the  merri- 
ment that  followed  his  last  polite 
speech.  Mr.  Boh,  who,  to  do  him  jus- 
tice, never  lost  an  opportunity  of 
convivialitv,  insisted  upon  drinkinij; 
Uncle  Herbert's  health,  then  Miss 
Fowler's  again,  then  that  of  both 
combatants  united ;  and  then — Mr. 
Bob  had^e  sheny  taken  away  from 
him,  whereupon  he  simply  said, 

Quite  right,"  and  lit  a  pipe. 

This  afternoon,  when  I  was  not 
with  Mrs.  liol),  wlio  seemed  to  be 
j)erp('tn:illy  iciiuiriii'j;  my  nssistaiico, 
or  else  wishin*^  to  speak  with  m(; 
about  the  present  state  of  alTairs  at 
home,  I  was  captured  by  Mr.  Blum- 
stead,  or  Miss  Fowler,  or  I  was  told 
off  to  assist  one  of  the  Misses  Blnm- 
stead,  the  other  generally  being  with 
Ashton,  while  Clara  Winslow  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  entirely  engrossed 
by  ray  Uncle  Herbert. 

I  was  unable  to  say  more  than 
half  a  dozen  sentences  to  her,  appar- 
entl\'  unimportant.  She  gave  me 
her  father's  address.  Blight  I  write  ? 
I  oonid  do  as  T  liked — btt  Here 
again  I  was  hastily  summoned ;  but, 
before  I  quitted  her,  she  had  answered 

"  Yes." 

Mrs.  Bob  begged  me  to  send  to 
hor  whenever  I  felt  inclined  for  a  sea- 
trip,  or  to  enjoy  myself  in  the  coun- 
try on  short'.  I'nele  flcrl)ert,  she 
told  me,  would  be  able  to  give  me 
their  whereabouts  always.  She  spoke 
most  generously,  and  shook  my  hand 
with  a  warm,  honest  grasp. 

don't  have  many  JHmdBf**  she 


said  to  me  ('m]ihatir:Uly.  but  I'll 
count  you  as  one.  And  perha[)9  at 
some  time  or  other  he  won't  be  sorry 
for  it,  eh.  Bob?" 

Her  husband,  who  was  standing  at 
her  elbow,  looldngoutto  sea  through 
a  telescope,  not  to  examine  an3'thing 
in  particular,  but  from  mere  force  of 
a  habit  common  to  all  3'achting  men, 
dropped  his  glass  and  turned  to  me. 

"  She's  A  1,  lad.  The  missus  al- 
ways means  what  she  says."  And 
he  tucked  his  wife's  arm  under  his 
own,  and  gave  it  a  squeeze. 

When  I  repeated  to  Herbert  Mrs. 
Bob's  farewell,  he  was  immensely 
delighted. 

You  see,"  he  said,  **  I  can  intro- 
duce j'ou  to  some  good  people."  He 
forgot  that  it  was  A<;hfon  who  had 
brought  me  in  nmong  them.  ''I  can 
take  you  everywhere  ;  and  you  '11  tiud 
if  you  only  stick  to  what  1  tell  you, 
you  'II  have  as  jolly  a  life  before  you 
88  any  youngster  can  have.  When 
are  yon  off  for  Gowbridge?" 
In  a  Hbw  weeks." 

"All  right.  When  you're  settled 
I  Ml  come  and  see  yon  there.  Don't 
bother  al>out  the  governor  at  home. 
That'll  all  come  straight.  Good-by, 
Cecil,  and  look  here,  —  mind  you  al 
ways  confide  in  me  in  a  diflicult}* ; 
it  '11  save  you  heaps  of  trouble." 

I  promised  I  would.  I  intended  to 
do  BO.  I  rather  wished  I  had  told 
him  about  Clara  having  given  me  her 
address ;  but,  as  yet,  I  did  n 't  see  I 
was  in  any  difficulty  rerjiiiriuji  Uncle 
Herbert's  adnce.  If  he  had  n't  sailed 
away  that  evening,  or  if  I  had 
been  ffoin^jr  to  remain  on  boanl,  I 
should  have  given  hiiu  full  jiarliculars 
of  the  Verncys,  of  my  nighl  in  town 
(which  I  had  only  parUaily  recount- 
ed),  and  I  should  have  there  and 
then  established  him  as  pro  tem.  my 
guide,  philosopher,  and  friend. 
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But  I  did  not  sail  with  them.  Clara 
was  leaving  to  spend  a  few  days  with 
some  friends  near  Collinocton,  whoso 
address  she  ijavo  mo,  Iwit  which, 
owin«^  to  otK'  ot"  th(^  many  intcri'iip- 
tions  ahovo  inciitioiuMl,  I  was  unahle 
to  write  down,  and  so  it  slipped  my 
memory,  Asbton,  who  was  going  to 
stay  longer  than  myself  at  Hill- 
borough  HoDse,  had  obtained  leave 
of  -  absence,  and  was  starting  with 
the  Bobs  for  a  short  cruise. 

Thoro  wore  a  few  details  to  be  set- 
tled btsfore  quitting  my  private  tutors 
for  the  University , to  which  ovont  I  was 
now  lookini;  forward  with  oxpocta- 
tions  of  the  «;icatcst  possil)lc  pleasnro. 

Wliethor  those?  wcro  to  l)o  realized 
it  will  be  now  my  part  to  show. 

I  had  to  a  certain  extent  made  up 
for  lost  Holyshadian  time  by  a  fhir 
amount  of  application,  at  Hill- 
borough,  to  such  studies  as  had  rec- 
ommended themselves  to  my  taste. 
Mr.  Blumstead  was  a  capital  tutor, 
and  must  have  learnt  a  goo<l  deal 
during  my  time  of  reading  with  him. 
He  had  much  to  thank  me  for. 

lie  never  objected  to  my  having  a 
holiday,  as  he  nscd  to  take  that  op- 
portunity' of  crammiiig  himself  for  my 
next  day's  tasks. 

Whenever  I  asked  him  for  the  ex- 
planation of  a  word,  he  used  to  tell 
me  to*4ookit  out."  I  did;  found 
the  COTrect  meaning ;  and  tfien  he,  at 
the  same  time  having  found  it  in  a 
much  larger  dictionary  fiiW  of  refer- 
ences and  quotations,  would  explain 
it  to  me  with  an  assumption  of  erudi- 
tion that  took  mo  in  at  first,  but  ever 
afterwards  amused  mo  immensely. 

It  would  be  more  in  accordance 
with  fhcts  to  aay,  that  instead  of  my 
sitting  at  Blomstead's  feet  as  a  disci- 
ple, he  and  I  read  together — he  as 
senlOT,  I  as  Junior  pupil,  our  masters 


being  Messrs.  Lexicon,  Bictionafy, 

and  tho  Keys  to  algebraic  problems. 
Ho  had  one  advantage  over  m«,  and 

he  kept  it. 

He  possessed  his  own  MS.  copy 
of  algebraic  problems  with  their  so- 
lutions. 

I  had  had  a  very  pleasant  life  at 
Hillborough,  and  when  I  drove  away 
with  my  tiger  behind,  I  was  really 
sorry  that  my  time  there  for  the 
present  had  come  to  an  end. 

On  the  morning  of  my  departure  I 
received  a  letter  from  my  father  (an 
acknowledgment  of  two  I  had  written 
to  him,  hoping  to  hear  better  accounts 
of  his  hoaltli),  informing  mo  that  he 
had  instructed  Mr.  Cavandor  to  pay 
the  sum  of  three  hundred  i)ounds 
sterling  regularly  to  my  account  per 
annum  at  aCowbridge  banker^s,  add- 
ing that  this,  he  was  informed,  was  a 
yery  handsome  allowance,  and  flirther 
telling  me  that  it  would  be  im>  use  my 
calling  at  Langoran  House,  as  I  and 
3'our  mamma  are  on  the  point  of  start- 
ing for  the  continent  for  the  benefit 
of  my  health." 

Three  hundrod  a  year  !  I  folt  my- 
self a  millionnaire.  I  gave  such  a 
flourish  to  my  whip  as  I  drove  away 
from  Hillborough  Honse,  and  rattled 
to  the  station  at  such  a  pace,  that  poor 
little  Jemmy  had  to  hold  on  by  the 
back  as  though  his  life  depended  on  it. 

And  it  did,  almost. 

The  last  corner  settled  it. 

Tho  horse,  sharing  my  oxcitement, 
dashed  round  a  right-angled  corner; 
the  boy  spun  out  and  wont  head-fore- 
most into  a  duck-puddlo  on  the  oppo- 
site side ;  the  shafts  went  right  round ; 
I  saw  nothing  except  a  medley  of 
horse  and  trap  all  in  one ;  I  heard  a 
smashing  and  cracking,  and  the  next 
instant  I  lay  insensible  on  the  road, 
hard  by  the  GoUington  turnpike. 
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FERNS. 

BT  MBS.  L.  lOLLINGTON. 

NONB  of  tlie  plants  that  help  make  pale  golden  green,  after  laying  asicto 

Qp  the  wonderM  garniture  of  greeji  their  winter  dress  of  rusty  wool ! 

with  which  God  has  clothed  this  vis!-  The  young  leares  of  the  pophir  are 

bic  world,  are  so  (iclicate  and  grace-  of  just  such  a  tender  green.  There 

ful  as  the  ferns ;  best  known  among  is  a  balmy  resinous  o<lor  abont  the 

our  people  bv  the  name  of Brakes,"  poplars  then;  it  is  the  resin  that 

which  they  use  indiscriminately  for  nature  used  to  seal  up  the  leaves  in 

the  ethereal  and  shy  maiden-hair,  their  scaly  euvelo})es    tIiroui;h  the 

and  the     bracken"  of  the  Scotch,  winter.   The  ciruKimomca  has  laid  otf 

which  is  literally  everywhere.    That  her  winter  wrappings  too,  and  coinca 

plants  so  lovely  should  bo  neglected  out  in  spring  colors.    Then  the 

because  they  are  so  common,  is  as  if  maiden-hair  is  still  asleep,  and  dream- 

the  sky  itself  should  cease  to  charm  iug  in  her  shaded  nest ;  and  the 

ns  with  the  unspeakable  glory  of  its  evergreens  are  content  ^vith  their 

nights,  its  sunrise  and  sunset,  and  last  j-car's  fronds.   The  brown  and 

ever-shifting  tracery  of  cloud  and  rosj*  stipes  of  the  crowned  fern  peep 

sunshine.    The  bracken  covers  with  out   nmoncj  the  rank   foliage  and 

its  iiLMUTons  jrrcen  the  arid  wa^^to  sliiniu''  llowers  of  t!io  iiku  sU  mari- 

and  the  unsightly  morass,  glorilyini;  ij;old.    I>y  and  by  their  tall  jri-acefid 

them    with    its    viir(;rous    life    and  iVonds  will  hide  the  rustv  niariiiolds 

Btrcngtli.    It  climbs  the  mountain-  an«l  saxifrages,  and  other  forward 

side,  and  grows  with  the  fragrant  plants,  that,  having  bloomed  early, 

golden  rods,  where  the  wild  deer  love  must  soon  decay.    No  other  fern 

to  nestle.  By  road-sides,  in  grassy  Is  so  stately  or  so  graceful  as  this, 

fields  and  barren  plains,  it  lUts  up  in  its  true  place, — a  cool  swamp 

its  strong  brown  stipe  and  shakes  edge,  half  sunshine,  half  shadow, 

its  plumy  head,  in  defiance  of  wind  far  from  roads  or  haunts  of  man, 

and  rain  that  would  fain  beat  it  who  goes  about  strewing  dust  and 

down.  ashes,  cinders,  newspapers,  and  those 

One  who  has  lived  an  out-of-door  hateful  paper  collars,  over  all  the 

life  will  cherish  a  thousand  pleasant  green  places  he  visits, 

memories  of  it,  —  of  warm  hill-sides  When  the  wood  violets  bloom,  and 

and  sheltered  hollows,  where  the  the  pretty  fringed  polygala  peeps 

tremulous  April  sumdilne  woke  the  out  of  the  russet  leaves  and  mosses 

great  wool-covered  balls  of  the  pteris,  under  the  pines,  the  maiden4iair  fern 

and  they  began  to  glow  inwardly  is  slowly  shaking  out  her  silken 

with  the  life  of  a  new  summer,  —  a  plumage.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 

resurrection  in  which  they  rejoice  birds  knew  all  aboat  it,  for  it  is  then 

with  all  their  strength  as  they  slowly  that  their  singing  is  the  very  raad- 

unroll  (heir  well  protected  fronds.  dest  and  merriest  of  all  the  year. 

How  luscious  and  rich  is  tile  aspect  The  robin  does  not  sing;  he  cries 

of  the  ciuuauiou  fcru,  and  its  near  out  in  inarticulate  ccstasv,  an<l  all 

rehitiun  the  iuterrui)ta,  when  tlicy  the  rest  of  tlic  Itirds  respond.  From 

stand  u])  in  little  groups,  in  dress  of  the  noisy  martins  who  wake  us  be- 
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ibre  the  dawn,  to  the  whip-poor-will 
who  fings  all  night  long,  there  is 
the  wildest  revelry  in  vocal  cxprcs- 
Bions  of  joy.  Tho  tiny  firclc  of  bird 
life  is  complete.  There  is  no  want. 
All  their  pastures  are  green  and  fair, 
and  they  dwell  beside  dear  waters. 
Their  enpmnneth  over.  Why  should 
they  not  bless  Him  and  praise  Him 
forever? 

In  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  cling- 
ing b}'  their  slender  pbining  roots 
to  the  tiniest  foothold,  we  find  the 
loveliest  of  ferns,  asplciiiuin  triclio- 
manes.  It  is  a  tult  of  slender  fromls, 
scarce  an  inch  in  wiilth,  and  four  or 
five  in  length.  Stipe  and  rachis, 
shining,  1)^^10  black,  with  pinnie 
like  the  leaves  of  a  fairy  rose.  It 
is  one  of  the  evergreens,*  and  lives 
and  flonrishes  in  house  culture  ;  onl}' 
if  it  is  kept  too  v  inn  il  protests,  b}' 
growin<T  one-siiled  ami  irregulMr,  like 
a  child  tlint  is  badly  trained,  and 
develojis  bad  or  j^^ood  traits  without 
truth  and  self-respect,  that  the  bad 
dwarfs  bis  mind  and  tlie  good  be- 
comes a  deformity. 

If  yonng  gardeners  vnU  have  a  pile 
of  rocks  in  their  little  grounds,  here 
is  a  fern  that  is  at  home  in  the  crev- 
ices of  the  rocks.  It  would  thrive, 
if  carcfidly  transplanted,  on  copings, 
and  joints  of  masonry,  provided  they 
were  shaded  and  moist.  Still,  none 
of  these  wild  things  come  at  our  call. 
It  needs  infuiite  patience,  and  a  rare, 
delicate  hand  to  tame  them.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  better  to  scatter 
their  spores  in  the  place  where  we 
wished  them  to  grow.  The  spores 
of  this  fern  are  a  finer  pnrplc  than 
the  lip  of  a  pansy,  and  it  is  a  rare 
sight  to  see  the  sporanf{ia.  lift  their 
rings  of  polished  amber  beads,  and 
show  the  tiny  anil>er  cups  nestling 
full  of  shining  purple  grains.  No 
flowi  r  could  be  more  beautiful. 


There  is  another  fern  peculiarly 
suited  to  ornamental  rock-work,  that 
I  never  see  without  thinking  of  the 
Delectable  Mountains.  There  are  two 
of  them :  cistopteris  Imlbifera,  and 
cistopteris  fragilis.  One  makes  glo- 
rious, with  its  slender,  delicate  flronds, 
the  rubbish  of  disused  limestone  quar^ 
ries,  and  the  other  loves  the  rocky 
terraces  of  wooded  hills.  The  bulbs 
attached  to  the  fVonds  of  the  first  grow 
easily,  and  it  thrives  well  in  honse 
culture.  The  last  is  almost  too  del- 
icate to  bear  the  rough  winds  of 
heaven,  and  it  is  of  very  short  dura- 
tion. Where  I  find  that,  the  hare- 
bell grows,  and  early  saxiflragcs.  A3r 
sineria  hangs  her  silver  bells  in  the 
wild  grass,  and  rabbits'-foot  dover 
sends  up  its  soft,  downy  ball  of  tiny 
flowers. 

Higher  np  the  woodsia  grows, 
lover  of  the  sunshine,  fainting  not 
at  the  fiercest  of  sun  ra3-s,  when  tho 
rouj^h  granite  to  which  it  clings  is 
glowing  with  sun-hcat.  Dry,  rough, 
hairy,  and  brown  with  chaff,  it  is 
still  one  of  the  prettiest  of  ferns. 
Gracefol  in  form,  and  dustering  in 
little  hardy-looking  tults  on  the  gray 
lichen-covered  rocks,  it  has  a  won- 
deribl  charm  to  the  cj'e.  What  a 
n-lorious  outlook  have  some  of  its 
haunts!  Misty,  purple  mountains 
swuuir  into  the  air  like  veils  of  finest 
irauze,  one  bevond  the  other,  soft 
and  billowy  in  outline,  and  deep  in 
the  valleys ;  shining  lakes  and  fields, 
and  russet  spots  that  show  the  foot- 
steps of  man;  while  elsewhere  are 
but  the  groves  which  arc  God's  tem- 
ples, and  the  high  places  of  this 
earth,  where  none  but  the  elect  wor- 
ship. Here,  the  eastern  sky  is  so 
blended  witli  the  distant  hills  that 
we  cannot  divide  theui.  The  glory 
of  the  heavens  seems  nearer  to  ns 
than  ever  before;  as  if  we  might 
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walk  from  the  j^rccn  hill-sidos  and 
yellow  ianu-fiekls  into  tbo  sliiiiiii;^ 
rainbow-spanned  pathway  that  leads 
up  to  the  goldcu  gates  of  ihe  Kternal 
City. 

Men  who  are  called  of  God  to  re- 
ceive the  crown  of  martyrdom  be- 
cause  of  their  love  to  their  fellow- 
men,  take  up  their  lives  again  at 
death.  Twice  immortal,  their  mem- 
ory is  more  i>otent  than  their  living 
present^'.  \\  hat  we  once  disi  cLjnrd- 
cd,  heeonies  a  sj)ell  of  niighly  power, 
even  through  a  whispered  name.  Such 
names  sanctify  human  nature  to  us, 
even  when  we  bold  it  at  its  lowest 
rate.  Strangely  enongh,  I  bear  snch 
a  name  and  feel  snch  a  presence  ev- 
ery time  I  look  at  the  humblest  and 
least  conspicuous  of  ferns.  Its  tiny 
frond  ami  slender  spike  of  fruit,  scarce 
two  inches  in  length  altogether,  is 
fairer  in  my  eyes  than  many  a  nobler 
specimeu.  I  first  gathered  it  in  a 
sacred  place, — a  *'high  place,"  cou- 
secrated  by  tiie  dust  of  one  who  loved 
his  fellow-men,  and  died  for  that  love. 

It  is  reckoned  not  common;  but 
having  once  learned  to  know  it,  I  find 
it  in  many  unlooked-for  places,  —  in 
grassy  meadows,  in  pastures,  thick 
among  the  short  grass,  and  by  the 
side  of  small  streams.  It  has  not 
enough  beauty  to  commend  it  to  the 
eye,  save  of  one  who  loves  ferns. 
To  such  an  one  the  adder-tongue  fern 
.  is  always  an  object  of  interest. 

In  a  country  Aill  of  hills,  and  wild, 
rock}'  precipices,  the  rock  polypod, 
or  polypodium  vulgare,  is  one  of  the 
loveliest  ferns.  Its  graceful,  regular 
fronds,  of  a  deep,  shining  green, 
dotted  with  golden-brown  sori,  arc 
grouped  in  masses  upou  the  top  of 
every  ledge  and  bowlder.  No  art  of 
man  could  give  them  their  careless 
beauty  of  arrangement  along  the 
edge,  and  deep  in  every  niche  and 


shelf.  In  deep  forests,  under  cliffs, 
on  fallen  rocks,  they  grow  in  such 
masses,  such  a  i)ro(ligality  of  lovely 
lorms,that  it  ailects  the  imagiuation. 
We  begin  straightway  to  dream  of 
nymphs  and  fairies;  for  here,  too, 
are  beds  of  linmea,  of  snowberry, 
and  mysterious,  shining,  silver-lined 
shields,  of  the  large,  round-leaved 
orchis.  Frail  and  fairj-like  wood- 
sorrels  spangle  the  moss  and  with- 
ered leaves  with  their  delicate  l>los- 
sonis.  The  stones  are  gay  with  moss 
and  lichens,  and  the  spring  l>ubbling 
out  below  tiie  rocks,  sings  with  the 
sweetest  of  rippling  water-music  all 
the  year.  I  have  heard  it  in  Febru- 
ary, deep  under  the  snow,  singiog  to 
itself  like  a  happy  child. 

If  the  oommon  polypody  is  given  a 
bed  of  leaf  mouhl,  it  will  grow  pas- 
sabh'  in  pots,  in  even  a  shaded  win- 
dow, and  on  walls  in  sha<le,  or  on 
the  north  side  of  buildings  it  can  be 
made  to  tlirive  well.  There  are  sev- 
eral of  its  name ;  none,  however,  so 
handsome  as  this. 

In  open  grassy  woods,  the  dick> 
sonia  shows  us  what  gracefhl  forms 
we  might  add  to  our  shaded  lawns. 
Its  <lelicate  texture,  and  exquisite 
form  and  grouping,  make  it  the 
most  ornamental  of  ferns.  Fancy 
several  clumps  of  them,  disposed 
judidonsly  about  the  unsightly, 
panelled  base  of  %  stand  for  a  large 
garden  vase,  or  under  the  cool  shade 
along  the  lawn  paths.  Their  beauty 
of  form  would  be  more  attractive 
than  masses  of  color  ;  and  flowering 
plants  must  have  the  sunshine. 
About  the  trunks  of  trees,  when  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  coax  grass  to 
grow  well,  we  might  plant  ferns. 
Who  has  not  heard  of  the  sculptor, 
who  gained  immortality  by  carving 
the  capital  of  a  pillar,  in  imitation 
of  a  basket  standing  in  a  tuft  of 
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graceful  plants,  whose  long  leaflets 
clustcnMl  about  it  in  a  natural  simple 
manner?  Art  is  but  a  copying  of 
Dature^  a  reproUuctioa  of  her  fairest 
fonoB.  A  forest  gives  us  a  colonnade 
with  arches  and  groined  roof,  hung 
irith  banners  of  green  and  rustling 
silk,  embroidered  with  a  thousand 
changing  patterns  of  sunshine  and 
shadow.  No  color  so  lovely  as  their 
green  and  gold  on  tlie  soft  gray  of 
their  sni)j)orting  arclies. 

In  oi<lt'r  tliat  we  in:iy  have  some 
solace  to  the  eye  in  late  autumn  and 
early  spring,  let  us  set  clumps  of 
the  hardj*  evergreens,  aspidium  acr- 
ostichoides,  and  aspidium  maigin- 
ale,  in  the  less  sheltered  woods, 
along  our  paths  and  in  our  borders. 
Both  are  handsome  and  hardy, 
growing  in  the  most  sterile  soils 
with  vigor,  and  increasing  rapidly. 
The  green  of  the  acrostichoides  is 
peculiar]}'  vivid  and  pleasant.  The 
marginale  is  duller,  but  its  under 
surface  is  enlivened  by  its  handsome 
fruit  dots. 

Aspidtam  goldiaaum  la  very  sym- 
metrical in  form,  but  not  so  handsome 
as  asindium  oristatum,  the  sterile 
ftonda  of  which  are  very  fine,  grow- 
ing large  and  rank,  with  broad  pin* 
ns.  Aspidium  spinulosum  is  more 
common.  It  is  a  lover  of  the  woods 
and  rocky  hill-sides.  Far  in  our 
northern  woods  we  see  few  other 
ferns.  Very  few  plants  grow  under 
that  dense  mass  of  tree-tops  that 
completely  shut  out  the  sun.  The 
mo0S  is  thick  and  soft,  and  covered 
for  miles  and  miles  with  the  delicate 
wood  sorrel.  There  is  no  nnder- 
brush,  but  here  and  there  a  dwarf 
birch,  and  the  low  viburnum  that  is 
so  troublesoine  with  its  trailing 
crooked  branches.  The  sofl  moss 
makes  travelling  wearisome,  l)ut  the 
viburnum  lies  in  wait  to  trip  up^our 


tiretl  feet  at  almost  ever)-  step.  So 
few  are  the  i)lauts,  that  this  common 
fern  is  u  wi'iconic  .sight  in  the  wil- 
derness. Near  the  mountain-tops, 
where  the  trees  are  dwarfed,  wc  lind 
the  dear  old  golden  rods,  nibbled 
here  and  there  by  the  dainty  deer, 
brackens  vigorous  and  handsome, 
and  now  and  then  a  whole  garden 
of  houstonias,  linnseas,  and  snow- 
berries  in  bloom.  On  the  suipmits 
stranded  from  tht^  last  retroatinrx 
glacier,  and  reji^icing  in  the  heat  of 
the  September  sun,  are  crowds  of 
arctic  plants,  ericaceiE,  sandworts, 
and  the  potentilla.  The  rocks  are 
mottled  with  gaj^-colored  Mcfaens,  so 
that  they  look  like  a  painter's  palette 
with  its  colors  mixed.  Orange  in 
every  shade  and  olive-greens  pr^ 
vail. 

Far  down  the  mountain  is  a  goige, 
deep  and  dark,  where  the  aspidium 
aculeatnra  grows.  The  pass  is  nar- 
row, and  evidently  a  highway  for 
bears,  who  have  torn  the  moss  from 
the  rocks,  and  trampled  the  smaller 
plants  under  their  huge  plantigrade 
fi9et.  The  walls  and  bottom  are 
moist,  and  the  air  cool;  for  not  a 
ray  of  sunlight  can  enter  here.  In 
such  spots  the  aculeatum  is  at  home, 
and  I  find  it  rooted  in  crevices,  be- 
tween fallen  rocks,  and  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ravine,  luxuriating  in  the 
shade  and  the  cool  air.  Its  vivid 
green  and  bristle-tipped  pinnae,^ 
its  beautiful  outlines,  eveu  the  soft 
brown  scales  on  its  stipe  and  rachis, 
make  it  lovely  as  a  flower.  Next 
winter  I  have  only  to  close  my  eyes 
to  see  again  the  gorge  and  its  fbm- 
tufted,  mossy  walla.  The  misty 
purple  of  the  clustering  mountains 
that  lie  .so  calm  and  silent  before  me, 
will  come  back  in  vision.  I  shall 
hear  the  resonant  swtM^tness  of  the 
great  bird  choir,  that  is  singing  in 
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the  lioUows  of  tlic  mountains,  doop 
below  mc  ;  and  once  again  tlie  wind 
will  tiing  among  the  piucs.  All  the 
Bights  and  goimds,  the  very  odors  of 
the  flowers,  the  young  leaves  of  the 
eyergrecns,  and  the  ferns  under  my 
feet,  will  glorify  the  winter  time, 
when  there  is  neither  SOOg  of  bird, 
or  rustic  of  loaf,  j^rass,  or  ^wer,  to 
greet  the  e^'c  and  the  car. 

Some  of  the  aspleniums  arc  very 
curious,  but  they  var}'  constantly. 
Tlie  handsomest  have  a  stately  rigid 
firond,  and  are  seldom  so  densely 
tnftcd  as  the  ostrich  fern,  or  the 
dnnamomea.  The  antigramma  loves 
mossy  ro>  ')c8  in  deep  woods,  and  be- 


ing an  evergreen,  will  grow  in  pots 
a  little,  l)ut  not  well.  Its  long,  grass- 
like fronds  arc  not  suited  to  house 
caltnre.  It  is  prettiest  In  its  natural 
location,  and  suits  well  the  moss  and 
plants  which  grow  with  it,  asamms 
and  trillinms.  There  are  other  ferns, 
some  rare  and  some  common;  but 
none  which  it  is  not  a  pleasure  to 
know.  In  fact,  the  larger  one's  list 
of  acquaintances  is  among  them,  the 
pleasantcr  company  wo  hnd  them. 
They  are  not  particularly'  gay  in 
dress,  but  their  circle  is  small ;  and 
I  am  not  sure  but  th^  are  the  very 
ertM  de  la  crim  of  oar  botanical 
society. 


SOME  BEAUTIF1 

DY  REV.  J. 

It  is  Ml  annual  delight  to  mo,  at 
Christnias-tide,  to  go  back  along  our 
modern-paved  lii'j;liwny  till  I  (ind 
myself  walking  in  oarlh-niadc  roads, 
swcct^mclling,  by  old  pasture  lands, 
moss}^  halls,  and  little  hamlets,  gay  by 
reason  of  the  simple  folk  turned  out 
in  holiday  trim.  Thus  I  glean  some 
handfuls  of  grain  of  antique  flavor 
from  old  English  life,  and  most  de- 
lightfully from  the  sweet  and  qnnint 
carols  sung  at  tliis  season  by  our  Kng- 
lish  ancestors.  More  pleasant,  in- 
deed, it  would  be  if  my  search  might  be 
needless  by  reason  of  the  songs  com- 
ing themselves  in  melodious  ways  to 
my  doora  and  windows.  For  even  yet, 
no  doubt,  one  may  hear  these  quaint 
ditties  carolled  diuing  the  twelve  days 
of  Christmas  in  some  parjs  of  Eng- 
land. Wordsworth  writes  of  the  carol* 
singers  of  his  time :  — 

*'The  minstrela  played  tlicir  (niristmaa  tune 
To>nisItt  boncatli  luy  cotta;;o  cavus:  .  .  . 
Keen  Vfon  llio  nir,  but  couhl  uot  freeze 
Korcheck  tha  morio  of  their  atiings; 


JL  OLD  CAROLS. 

VILA  ULAKE. 

So  Atout  and  hardy  wero  the  band 
That  Bcraped  the  chorda  with  ttnmum 
hand." 

Brand  mentions  a  strange  derivi^ 
tion  for  the  word  Carol.     It  comes, 

they  say,  from  cantariy  to  sing,  and 
ro?a,  which  is  an  interjection  of  joy : 
for  in  ancient  times  the  burden  of  the 
song,  when  men  were  nierrv,  was  roh, 
rohi."  Better  than  this  ingenious 
fancy,  however,  is  the  reference  tlirect- 
ly  to  the  domestic  dance  in  old  Eng- 
land called '^Carofo."  Thence  Carole 
became  a  name  for  a  dance  in  general, 
and  so  also  for  the  tune  to  which  it 
was  performed ;  thence  it  was  applied 
to  any  merry  tune,  and  so  to  festival 
songs  Chappell,  in  his  *'  Music  of 
the  Ohlen  Time,"  quotes  from  an 
author  of  the  fourteentii  century  a 
passage  about  boys  after  they  have 
attained  the  age  of  seven  years,  that 
they  are  then  ^'plyaunt  of  IXMly,  able 
and  lyghte  to  moving,  to  feme 
caroUeSf  etc.,"  in  which  the  writer  may 
mean  quick  to  leom  to  danoe,  or  apt 
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at  warbliniT  merry  dunce-tuiies  aiul 
other  cljcerful  meluilies,  —  perhaps 
both  ;  for,  according  to  Chappcll,  the 
senso  in  which  the  utord  was  most 
frequcntl}'  used  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  was  to  sing  or 
warble  to  dancing." 

The  8onii:s  with  which  the  people  of 
"  merry  England'*  used  to  celebrate 
their  (Christmas,  were  sung  by  <jroni)s 
of  carolists,  including  childrcMi,  out-of- 
doors  on  Christmas  eve  and  Christmas 
morning,  and  at  thedilTorent  festivities 
which  lille<l  up  the  time  till  Tweirth 
Day.  On  Christmas  day,  in  some 
places,  they  were  even  sung  instead  of 
the  usual  chanting  or  psalmody  in  the 
churches.  For  this  latter  purpose  the 
distinctly  religious  carols  were  prob- 
ably preferred ;  but  the  extraordinary 
firccdom  of  manners,  as  it  appears  to 
us,  which  the  people  of  old  Eni^land 
bronght  into  their  churches,  makes  it 
very  possible  that  festal  or  convivial 
carols  were  not  always  escliewed. 
Here  arc  a  couple  of  stanzas,  beauti- 
ful and  picturesque,  from  a  religious 
carol  of  the  sixteenth  century,  called 

THE  8ECBFHBBD*S  BONO. 

Sweet  mario,  Awwter  flir 

TIi:ii1  any  soiiv;  is  sweet, 
Sweet  music,  hcuvculy  rarOi 
Mine  ean,  O  peers,  doth  greel 
Ton  ;:oiit!<<  tlocki— >wlioM  fleaei,  penlail 

with  dew, 

Beaemble  Hmtmi,  whom  goUeo  diopt 

m  iko  l)rii;lit  — 
listeii,  O  listeo,  uow!  O  not  to  yott 
Our  \Hi>eB  make  tporfe  to  ihoclen  WM17 
night; 
But  voices  most  divine 

^Inke  blissful  harmony- 
Voices  that  pcem  to  sliinc; 
For  what  else  clears  the  sky? 
Tunes  can  we  liear,  hut  nut  the  siugers  see: 
Xha  tnoe   divine,  and  so  the  singen  tie. 

Lot  Tkow  the  flrmiiment 

Within  an  ar.Jir.-  fiM 
The  flock  of  stars  hath  pent, 
That  we  might  them  behold. 
Tot  from  their  beams  prooeedeth  not  this 
light, 


Kor  can  their  crystals  such  reflection  give; 
Wliut  then dotbiiMketbeelfmentso  bright? 
The  hcaveiis  ate\)ome  down  upon  earttt  to 

live. 

Bnt  hewrken  to  the  song,~ 

fiiorv  to  fjlory's  King, 
And  peace  all  men  among, 
These  ehoristers  do  sing. 
Angels  they  are,  as  alSQ^  riiepherds,  He 
Whom  in  our  fear  we  do  admire  to  see. 

I  cull  two  beautiful  and  melodious 
carols  of  later  date,  hy  Robert  ller- 
rick.   The  iirst  is  entitled  simply 

A  OHBISXBCAB  GABOL. 
Choru*. 

What  sweeter  music  esa  we  hring 

Than  a  carol,  for  to  sing 
The  birtli  uf  this  our  Heavenly  ICtng? 
Awake  the  Toioel  awake  the  strliigt 
Heart,  ear,  and  eye,  and  everything 
Awake  i  the  while  the  active  finger 
Bans  division  with  the  singer. 

I. 

Dark  and  dull  night,  fly  henee  away, 

An  1  give  the  Imnnr  t  >  this  day. 

That  sees  December  turned  to  May.  • 

n. 

If  we  may  ask  the  reason,  say 

Tlie  why,  and  wherefore  all  things  hero 

Seem  like  the  spring»tinie  of  the  year? 

m. 

Wliy  does  the  chilling  winter's  mom 
Smile,  like  a  field  beset  with  00m? 
OrsmeU,  likotoameadnovslioni^ 
TkoMt  on  the  sadden? 

IV. 

Come  and 

The  cause,  why  things  thus  fragrant  be: 
'T  is  He  is  bom,  whose  quickening  birth 
Gives  life  and  Instre,  pn))lic  mirtl^ 
To  Heaven  and  the  under  Earth. 

Chorus, 

Wo  see  Him  oome,  and  know  Him  onxa, 

Who  with  His  sunshine  and  His  showeia 
Turns  all  the  patient  ground  to  flowera. 

I. 

The  Darling  of  the  world  is  come, 
And  fit  it  is  we  find  a  room 
To  welcome  Him. 

n. 

The  nobler  part 
Of  all  the  hoase  liere,  is  the  heart 
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Chorus. 

Whtoih  we  will  give  him;  And  beqnettUi 

Tliis  liolly  ami  this  ivy  wreatli, 
To  <lo  Uiiu  honor  who  'a  our  Kiugi 
And  Lord  of  all  thiB  iwrdling. 

The  other  carol,  by  Herrick,  re- 
ferred to,  is  the  foUowlog  cbarmiiig 
poem,  called 

THB  STAB  SONG. 
I. 

T«1I  us,  thou  clear  and  heavenly  tongue, 
Where  is  t)u>  habe  that  lately  sprang? 
Liea  he  the  lilj-banks  among? 

n. 

Or  ray,  if  thte  new  birth  of  oars 

Sleejis,  laifl  within  snmo  ark  of  flowers, 
Spangled  with  dew-light?  thou  const  clear 
iUl  doubti,  and  manlfeflt  the  whera. 

m. 

Declare  to  us,  bright  Star,  if  we  shall  Mak 
Him  in  the  mornin^j's  l)lushin<x  cheek* 
Or  search  the  beds  of  spices  throughi 
To  find  him  oat? 

Alar.  —No,  Ala  ya  need  not  do; 

But  only  como  ari'I  see  IT! in  ref«t, 

A  princely  Babe,  in's  mother's  Ineaat. 

ChoruB. 

He's  seen!  he's  seen!  why  then  around, 
Let's  kiia  the  aweet  and  holy  groand, 

And  all  rejoice  that  we  have  found 
A  king,  before  conception  crowned. 

nr. 

Oome  then,  come  then,  and  let  us  bring 
Unto  our  pretty  Twelfth-tide  Kiagi 
Baoh  one  hia  aeTeral  offeriof. 

Chorut. 

And  when  night  oomea  we'll  give  ffimvaa- 

sailing; 

And  that  his  treble  honors  may  be  seen, 
We'll  choose  Him  Eling,  and  make  fiia 

mother  queen. 

Many  of  the  carols  are  simplj  out- 
bursts of  joy  at  the  return  of  the  merry 
season,  witli  no  precise  reference  to 
any  particular  feature  of  the  festival 
except  its  happiness.  Sometimes 
they  are  full  of  rollicking  merriment, 
like  the  following,  dating  from  the 
early  part  of  the  seTenteenth  century. 
I  select  only  five  from  its  thirteen 
stanzas,  bat  it  is  eqoalljTigorons  and 


racy  throughout.  T)ie  whole  may  bo 
fonnd  in  Sandys' "  Christmas  Carols" 
and  in  otlier  collections  :  — 

80^  now  is  oome  our  Joy  fulst  feaat. 

Let  j»very  man  be  Jolly : 
Each  room  with  itry  leaves  is  dreaty 

And  every  post  with  holly. 
Though  some  ohurls  at  our  mirth  repine, 
Bound  yonr  forehead  <;  irlaiids  twlna; 
Drown  sorrow  in  a  cni)  of  wine, 

And  let  uh  all  be  ini  rrv. 

Kow  every  lad  is  wondrous  trim, 

And  no  man  minds  hia  labor; 
Our  lasses  have  provided  them 

A  bag-pipe  and  a  tabor; 
Yonog  men  and  maids,  and  ;;tr]a  aad  boyif 
Give  life  to  one  another's  joys; 
And  yon  anon  shall  by  their  noise 

Fnraeiye  that  they  are  merry. 

Ned  Squash  hath  fetcht  his  bauds  from 
pawn, 

And  all  his  host  ai)j)arel; 
Brisk  Nell  hath  bought  a  ruff  of  lawn 

With  dropiiing  of  Hie  barrel; 
And  those  tliat  liardly  all  the  year 
Had  bread  to  eat,  or  rags  to  wear. 
Win  have  both  olothea  and  dainty  Care, 

And  all  the  day  be  merry. 

Now  kynga  and  qaoMU  poor  iheop  outu 

ha%'e, 

And  mate  with  everybody; 
The  honest  now  may  play  the  knavn^ 

And  wise  men  play  the  noddy. 
Some  youths  will  now  a-mumming  go, 
Some  others  play  at  Rowland-bo^ 
And  twenty  other  gameboys  mo^ 

Because  they  will  Ix-  merry. 

« 

Then  wherefore  in  these  merry  daiea 

Shonld  we,  I  pray,  be  dnilerf 
Ko,  let  ns  sing  some  roundelayeO| 

To  make  our  mirUi  the  fuller. 
And,  whilst  thus  inspired  we  sing. 
Let  all  the  streets  with  echoes  rii^ 
Woods  and  hilla,  and  eTenrthing^ 

Bear  witneas  we  are  merry." 

Not  so  rustic,  but  quite  as  joyful, 
are  these  sweet  IIapp3--New-Year  vei> 
ses  by  Herrick,  from  a  "  Wassail  • 
Carol :  — 

QiTe  way,  give  way  ye  gates,  and  win 
An  eaqr  blesaing  to  yonr  bin  . 
And  baiket,  by  oar  entering  in. 

May  both  yonr  manchet*  atandr^plete^ 

Your  larder,  ton.  so  hunj;  with  meat. 
That  though  a  thousand  thousand  eat, 
*  FbM  wheatsn  bread. 
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Yet,  ere  twelve  moons  shall  whirl  about 
Their  silvery  spheres,  thew  *■  none 

doubt 

But  more  '•  sent  in  than  was  served  ont. 

Next,  ranyj'our  ilairien  prosper  so, 
As  that  your  pans  no  ebb  may  know; 
Bnt  If  they  do,  the  more  to  flow: 

Like  to  a  solemn,  8ol)er  stream, 
Pftwlwwi  gQ  with  lilies,  aud  the  creem 
Ofswaeteit  oowsUpe  filling  them. 

Then  may  joor  ptaate  be  piened  with 

fruit,  , 
Kor  bee  nor  hire  you  hare  be  mnte» 
Bat  sweeUy  aonndhig  like  n  late. 

Cliristmas  lifts  its  voice  in  the  old 
carols,  like    Sweet  Auburn's"  i)a8tor, 
to  solace  and  relieve  the  poor  as  well 
as  rejoice  the  rich.    Its  holly-dressed 
ami  ivy-garlanded  mansion,  enlarged 
each  year,  and,  like  a  good  heartfs 
hospitable  increase,  never  quite  fin- 
ished, invites  *'all  the  vagrant  train  " 
—  "the  long-remembered  beggar," 
"the  ruined  spendthrift,"  "the  broken 
gQldicr  "  —  to  sit  by  the  (ire  and  carol 
the  night  away,  regaled  with  Christ- 
mas's  best.    Tliere  is  no  fairer  side 
to  the  Christmas  jubilee  of  the  olden 
time,  than  its  generous  hospitalities, 
its  care  for  the  poor  and  nnhappy,  its 
dispensing  with  distinctions  fat  a 
brief  season,  as  if  all  bnman  decora- 
.  tions  must  drop  away  at  a  fostival 
commemorating  a  character  so  heav- 
enly.   All  liad  access  to  the  lireplace 
and  the  board  with  a  welcome  so  os- 
tentatious that  all  felt  sought  out  and 
invited  to  enjoy  the  good  cheer  and 
add  to  the  good  humor.   A  carol 
sings :  — 

All  travellers  as  tht  y  <lo  pass  on  their  way. 
At     ntlemeii's  hulls  aru  invited  to  Stay, 
Themselves  to  retreuh  aud  their  horaes  to 
rest. 

Since  that  he.  most  be  old  Ghristmaa'e 

guest. 

Hay,  the  poor  ahall  not  watt,  bat  har^  for 

reli.-f. 

Plum-pudding,  goose,  capon,  minoed  plos, 
androaetbee£ 


"  I  ha\  c  olleu  thought,"  are  the 
words  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverlcgr* "  it 
happens  very  well  that  Ghrbtmaa 
should  fidl  out  in  the  middle  of  wuih 
ter.   It  is  the  most  dead,  uncomfor- 
table time  of  the  year,  when  the  poor 
would  suffer  very  much  from  their 
■poverty  and  cold,  if  they  had  not 
good  cheer,  warm  fires,  and  Christ- 
mas gambols  to  sui)[)ort  them.  •  I 
love  to  rejoice  their  poor  hearts  at 
this  season,  and  to  see  the  whole  vil- 
lage merry  in  my  great  halL^  I  allow 
a  double  quantity  of  malt  to  my  small 
beer,  and  set  it  a-running  for  twelve 
days  to  every  one  that  calls  for  it. 
I  have  always  a  piece  of  cold  beef 
and  a  minco-pie  on  the  table,  and  am 
wonderfully  pleased  to  see  niy  tenants 
pass  away  a  whole  evening  in  playing 
their  innocent  tricks,  aud  smutting 
one  another," 

Much  might  be  written  to  advan- 
tage upon  hospitality  historically 
considered,  with  the  change  that  has 
come  over  the  fhce  of  that  virtue  in 
these  latter  days,  and  the  causes 
thereof.  That  these  arc  lost  Wrtues, 
as  well  as  "  lost  arts,"  is  very  certain, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  question  whether 
hospitality  be  not  one  of  them.  But 
if  in  some  way  (and  the  fldl  oirde  <^ 
the  causes  thereof  is  worth  study) 
the  poor  live  at  a  greater  distance 
from  us  than  formerly,  Christmas- 
tide,  as  celebrated  in  the  old  carols, 
comes  as  the  season  when  no  personal 
delight  is  altogether  justified  till  some 
less  happy  be  sought  out  and  pleased. 
This  opportunity  docs  faithful  Time 
bTin<r  round,  when  we  can  do  a  good 
all  defined  and  prepared  for  us  as  we 
go  on  our  own  way.  "Defer  not 
charities  till  death,"  says  Baoon; 
"for,  certainly,  if  a  man  weigh  it 
rightly,  he  that  doth  so  is  rather  lib- 
eral of  another  man's  than  of  his 
own."  Sylvester  closes  his  collection 
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with  a  enrol  whicli  he  supposes  to  be 
the  worlc  of  some  hand  belter  taught 
than  coninion,  probably  of  some  vil- 
lage poet,  whose  verses,  printed  by 
admiring  neighbors,  often  meet  ua  in 
oollectionBof  old  and  forgotten  books. 
We  copy  it  here :  — 

Be  merry  all!  be  menrjr  alll 

With  linlly  dros.1  tli"  f<"*tive  hall; 
l*r('iuru  the  song,  the  Teast,  tho  bail, 
To  welcome  merry  Christmaa. 

And  (XI  remember,  gentles  fsajf 
To  you  who  batik  in  fortune'a  raj. 

The  ycar'is  all  a  liolid.iv,  — 
The  poor  havu  ouly  Christaaas. 


When  you  with  velvets  mantled  o'er 
Doiy  Deoember^s  tempeat'a  roar, 

O,  «p;»re  one  f;:innotit  fmm  your  store 
To  cluthc  the  poor  at  Christmas. 

WTicn  you  the  costly  h  iiKiuct  <lenl 
To  puests,  who  never  f.uaiue  feel, 
O,  8i>:\re  one  raoraelf^m  your  meal, 
Tu  feed  the  poor  at  Christmaa. 

When  generous  wine  your  care  controll^ 

And  givi's  now  jny  to  happirst  sotiI-*, 
O,  spare  ouu  goblet  from  your  buwla, 
To  cheer  the  poor  at  Christmas. 

So  shall  each  note  of  mirth  appear 

More  sweet  to  beaven  than  praise  or  prajer; 

And  anp;*»lfl,  in  their  carols  tli>'rc, 
Shall  bless  tho  poor  at  Chrktiuas. 


CHECKMATE   TO  APACHES. 

BT  MAXX  8IBLBT  8BVBBAMCB* 

**  E  gia  venia  su  per  le  torbid  oode 
JJu  fraeaaeo  d'oii  anon  pien  di  aptmnUtt 
Pel     tremavano  amendne  leaponde." — Donfe. 

Or  the  yast  colleotion  of  Lidlan  poured  a  mighty  river  through  the 
myths  and  legends  laborioasly  gath-  canon,  and  along  their  trail,  tliat  no 
ered  by  the  intrepid,  one-armed  voy^  one  might  bo  able  to  folloir  after 
agcur,  Major  Powell,  few  arc  more  them  ;  and  the  river  lias  continued 

interesting  tlian  thnt  whicli  describes,  to  nin  over  since, 
in  tho  mytholoiiv  of  t!ie  IJtos,  the  ori-  In  late  October,  1S72,  wc  struck 
gin  of  tho  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colo-  this  myotic  trail  of  the  god  Tawotz, 
rado,  —  a  marvel  worthy  to  rank  with  —  a  small  party  of  us  detached  from 
the  Seven  Wonders.  It  tells  how,  in  a  Government  Exploring  Expedi- 
the  olden  time,  the  wife  of  the  great  tion. 

waiMshicf  of  the  Utes  died,  and  the  The  sun  was  sinking  over  the  Vir- 
chief  was  inconsolable,  and  called  gin  Mountains  as  we  debouched  (torn 
upon  his  god  Tawotz  to  take  pity  on  a  side  canon  and  ih>m  out  a  dreary 
him  and  lead  him  to  his  wife*   And  waste  of  sand*hill8,  and  came  unez- 

tlio  god  looked  upon  him  and  saw  pcctcdly  upon  the  sparkling  i  cachca 
that  ho  was  unhappy,  and  taking  his  of  the  river,  but  a  few  miles  below 
huge  magic  ball  in  his  hand,  he  rolled  the  mouth  of  tho  Grand  Canon.  Slant 
it  before  him  on  tho  ground  ;  and  sunbeams  turned  the  stream  to  molten 
where  it  rolled  it  cut  far  down  into  gold,  that  poured  musical  over  fre- 
the  earth  and  opened  the  Grand  qucut  rapids,  and  round  about  the 
Caiion,  thousands  of  feet  deep.  And  entrance  of  the  Cailon,  where  twin 
through  it  the  god  led  the  heavy-  towers,  four  thousand  ibet  high,  stood 
hearted  chief  of  the  Utcs,  and  showed  guard  with  Titanic  prohibition,  quiv* 
him  his  wife  in  the  Ilnppy  Hunting  cred  the  soft  air  with  the  tremulous 
Grounds ;  and  leading  him  back,  he  folds  of  an  intangible  purple,  a  royal 
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color,  hiinging  like  a  sacred  veil  to 
screen  the  weird  mysteiies  beyond. 

For  days  we  hbd  been  looking  for- 
ward to  tbia  meeting  with  the  Colo- 
rado  of  the  West.  We  had  left  the 
Mormon  scttlcmentsof  soutliornUtah 
several  dnys'  nuirch  behind  U3,  bld- 
dinj:j  «rood-bY  to  civilization  in  vinous 
little  St.  (leorge,  and  exchangin;:  its 
almndanl  fruit  for  sure  sterility  and 
possible  thirst  in  the  barrenness  of 
northern  Arizona.  We  had  marched 
rapid !y  southward,  aiming  at  springs 
the  size  of  a  man's  hand,  sometimes 
^  making  "  them,  often  missing  them, 
and  undergoing  that  saddest  of  cam- 
paigners* misfortunes,  a  "dry  camp." 
Day  by  day  the  country  grew  wilder 
and  more  desolate ;  <:;!nnt  cacti  and 
irregular  mesquite  took  the  place  of 
the  sai^e-brush  which  had  followed  us 
continn:dly  from  Salt  Lake  ;  shade 
hadcntirely  vaiiishe  1,  and  bare,  bleak, 
and  massive  stood  the  naked  ribs 
of  the  mcHintains,  grotesque  as  the 
genius  of  Zamacois,  terrible  as  that 
of  Dor6.  No  wonder  that,  with  this 
Dance  of  Death  about  U8»  wo  came 
gladly  npon  the  friendly  sight  of 
water,  the  flrst  generous  stream  for 
m  ii  y  loniLrucs.  and  forizot  that  every 
hour  wo  hiid  been  drawii)-^  noaror  to 
the  hostile  A| lachcs,  mi-iity  in  the 
\v;r-(  iy,"  who  swarm  up  from  the 
south  to  the  river,  equally  glad  with 
ourselves  for  its  refreshing,  sweet 
water,  and  still  more  thanlcfUl  for 
its  rich  har^'cst  of  fish. 

No  thought  of  danger  entered  the 
•  minds  of  our  small  party,  as  we 
▼suited  from  our  saddles,  turned 
loose  our  ri'lin'^  animals,  and  spread 
blankets  in  the  soft  white  san<l  on 
tholinnks.  There  1\ iiig  and  resting 
oij. selves  after  our  thirty-mile  ride 
since  daybreak,  with  the  pensive 
tiuklc  of  the  boll-mare  reaching  us 
fi'om  the  footrhiils  where  the  herders 


have  driven  the  mules  for  grass,  and 
with  the  equally  soothing  incense 
fW>m  the  savor  \  quarter  of  the  cook's 
domain,  a  drowsy  film  overspreads 
the  eye  of  Reason,  and  in  imagina- 
tion we  behold,  re-enacting  the  scaU 
tered  events  of  history  that  Invo 
lent  a  human  interest  to  this  dolo- 
rous rej^ion,  literally  Boccaccio's 
"  lachrymable  vah;  of  misery."  Yon- 
der shincjle  of  while  sa!id  on  the  op- 
posite shore  is  sacred  to  the  memory 
of  the  unfortunate  Fred  "W.  Loring, 
quondam  co-laborer  of  onrs  in  aca- . 
demic.sbados ;  for  thither  he  returned 
with  a  small  party  from  out  the  dan- 
gers of  the  Grand  Canon  in  '71,  to 
a  boat  moored  3'onrlor,  after  the  river 
part}'  of  his  expedition  had  under- 
gone untold  hardships  in  the  Canon, 
short  of  provisions,  sceptical  of  suc- 
cess in  reaching  a  projected  iinpor  ren- 
dezvous, and  generally  demoralized. 
Within  a  month  after  his  exit  from 
the  Grand  Canon,  young  Loring  lost 
his  life  at  Wickenburg,  in  Arizona,  at 
the  hands  of  Apachc-Hohaves,  while 
travelling  in  a  stage  for  California. 

Up  this  same  impetuous  current, 
earlier  iu  the  course  of  history,  came 
t!io  daring  younc^  engineer  Tvos,  cx- 
plorini::  the  sti  au  je  river  on  his  littlo 
stoam'to  It.  the  (irslto  asccud  as  high 
as  the  Grand  Canon. 

K  u  lier  still,  while  iu  the  Orient 
our  grandfathers  were  shouldering 
their  muskets  and  firing  those  initial 
shots  at  Concord  and  Lexington 
which  were  to  be  heard  round  the 
world,"  came  the  Padre  Kscalantc, 
fired  with  Jesuitic  zeal,  and  carrying 
the  torch  of  his  religion  even  to  these 
dread  r  aim-,  wit'.i  a  small  fo'lowing 
of  enthusi  isl  ic  a  Iherenls.  A  hundred 
miles  above  our  present  camping- 
ground,  they  show  you  a  ford  which 
still  bears  the  name  of  "  II  vado  de 
los  Padres,"  where  these  fathers  of 
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the  chuich  trusted  their  sacred  selves 
to  tbe  Colorado,  crossing  from  the 
south. 

Still  ftirther  back  in  the  mists  of 
dirono1op:y,  \ow\i  before  tho  Pilgrims 
had  sent  foot  on  llio  rock  of  Plymouth, 
while  the  infant  Slmkcspenre  was  still 
rollicking  with  Stratford  playmates, 
here,  far  in  tho  purple  West,  sunnier 
by  much  than  the  bleak  shores  to 
which  the  Pilgrims  came,  wild  as  any- 
thing conceived  by  the  world's 
Shakespeare,  this  terra  incognita  was 
penetrated,  in  1540,  by  a  brilliant 
company  of  Moxionns  under  Coro- 
nado,  lur(Ml  by  storios  of  fabiilotis 
wealth,  an'l  searching  for  the  "  si  vi  ii 
cities  of  Cibola,"  the  fame  of  whose 
grandeur  and  beauty  had  floated  even 
to  the  capital  of  the  drowsy  sons  of 
the  Aztecs. 

Bat  we  are  not  here  to  drift  upon  im- 
agination nor  to  follow  chronology ; 
it  is  our  bnsineRS  to  cross  the  river. 
But  how  to  do  it?  There  is  no  known 
ford  hereabouts,  no  boat,  no  wood  for 
making  a  rail.  On  the  hither  bank 
there  is  hardly  a  stick,  barely  enough 
drift»wood  and  dry  mesquite  to  tbed 
the  cook's  fire.  On  the  Ikrther  side, 
however,  in  a  bend  of  the  river,  we 
see  a  pile  of  logs,  great  and  small, 
that  had  polished  themselves  smooth 
on  Iheir  wild  ride  through  the  Grand 
Canon.  It  was  impossible  to  ford  the 
swift  and  treacherous  stream  ;  we 
again  and  .again  spurreil  our  animals 
into  the  water,  only  to  fnul  that  at  a 
certain  depth  (he  current  took  them 
off  their  feet  and  swept  them  along 
unmanageable. 

The  nearest  ferry  was  seventy-five 
miles  below  us  at  the  mouth  of  the 
V  irgin .  To  retreat  to  (hat,  and  on  an 
unknown  trail,  before  makini;  an  at- 
tempt at  (•rossin_f  lipro,  would  liavo 
been  faint-hcaitnl,  besides  causinLT 
a  break  in  the  line  of  exploration. 


King,  the  only  one  of  us  able  to  swim 
the  river,  and  that  with  no  ease,  made 

several  brave  trials  to  capture  the 
logs,  lie  swam  first  with  a  loi^ 
rope,  pnid  out  to  him  from  the  nenr 
shore  ;  l)ut  the  imm(Miso  weight,  as  he 
nearcd  the  central  current,  and  the 
rope  bellied  away  from  him  down 
stream,  proved  too  great,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  free  himself  or  be  pulled 
under.  Again  he  started  with  a  mere 
^pack-thread,  with  which  he  landed 
safely  on  the  farther  shore,  a  qaarter 
of  a  mile  below.  As  he  b^an  haul- 
ing in,  a  stouter  string  was  tied  to 
the  pack-thread  on  the  near  shore, 
soon  a  small  rope  (of  joined  lariats), 
and  lastly,  all  the  stout  ropes  that 
could  be  gathered  from  the  cargo  and 
baggage.  Everything  worked  well 
for  a  while,  and  the  primitive  man 
at  the  other  end  of  the  line  had  just 
announced  that  the  small  rope  was 
in  sight,  when  there  came  a  shout 
from  him,  announcing  what  we  easily 
felt  from  onr  end,  that  tiic  rope  ha<l 
parted  in  mid-stream,  torn  asunder 
by  the  tremendous  force  of  the  cur- 
rent. The  raft  wood  which  had 
seemed  just  within  our  grasp  was  as 
fkr  away  as  ever.  To  meet  so  much 
diflkmlty  in  floating  even  a  small  rope 
across  stream  was  certainly  discour- 
aging ;  to  haul  over  enough  wood  Ibr 
a  raft,  to  build  it,  and  attempt  to  ferry 
over  cargo,  instniments  and  men, 
seemed  likely  to  take  a  week. 

Next  morning  found  us  ten  miles 
down  the  river,  after  a  midnight  grop- 
ing over  trailless  mountains,  at  a  nar- 
rower part  of  the  stream,  near  the 
month  of  the  Grand  Wash, an  im- 
mense feeder  of  the  river  from  the 
north,  draining  hundreds  of  square 
miles,  w.atcrless  at  present,  b  it  send- 
ing down  booming  torrent^  through 
ils  roclcy  canons  during  the  tremen- 
dous storms  which  abound,  or  after  a 
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oload-bnrat  in  the  mountains  above. 

A  large  log,  that  seemed  waitiiijx  to 
be  turned  to  nobler  iwi'  than  soaking 
itself  on  the  ctlgo  of  llio  water,  far- 
iiishc  I  with  two  substantial  p  ir- 
allel  halves  fur  oiw  ralY.  Auger, 
hatchet,  drifl-wood,  and  pegs  did  the 
rest;  and  i>y  nud-aftcrnoon  our  rude 
Cyclopean  craft  was  pronounced  buUt 
and  at  once  christened  tUb  "  IQng," 
in  honor  of  the  bnilder,  the  swimmer, 
the  wielder  of  hatohet,  and  twirler 
of  anger. 

A  second  legend  of  the  Utcs,  for 
which  I  am  also  indebted  to  the  pe- 
rusal of  Major  Powell's  MS.  notes, 
explains  the  cause  of  the  absence  of 
woods  in  northern  Arizona  It  is 
not  h>ng,  and  there  is  something  so 
inexpressibly  novel  in  its  movement, 
as  well  as  in  the  fact  of  our  drawing 
a  new  mythology  and  fresh  imagery 
ftom  the  very  heart  of  the  continent, 
that  I  give  it,  as  it  is  remembered. 
It  is  called  **  The  Origin  of  Fire,"  and 
tells  how  once  upon  a  time  a  bright 
spark  fell  from  the  point  of  a  reed 
upon  the  ground,  and  (he  nightingale 
picked  it  up  in  its  beak  and  found  it 
was  fire.  And  the  mighty  chief  of 
the  Utes  Jisked  what  it  was,  and  the 
nightingale  said  it  was  fire.  And  the 
chief  aslced  if  there  were  any  more 
in  the  world,  and  the  nighting^e  said, 
that  fiir  off  in  the  south  was  a  people 
dancing  ever  about  a  great  fire,  with 
songs  and  shouts.  So  the  mighty 
chief  of  the  Utes  made  read}',  and 
put  on  a  fine  cap,  i^ith  long  eagle 
fenlhers  upon  it,  and  started  for  the 
people  of  the  South.  And,  as  he  went, 
he  stationed  ninibh'  runners  of  his 
tribe  all  the  way  from  tlie  laud  of  the 
Utes  to  the  Fire  People,  at  intervals 
of  a  mile.  And,  journey  ing,  he  came, 
after  many  days,  to  the  Fire  People, 
dancing  with  songs  and  shouts  about 
a  great  fire.   And  he  mingled  inth 
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them,  but  they  saw  he  was  a  stranger 
and  looked  askant  at  him.  Tiut  he 
danced  and  sang  and  shouted  with 
them,  and  suddenly  stooping,  thrust 
th  ?  e-id  of  his  e:ij^!  >  plunu'-.  in  the 
file,  and  they  bla/.i'il  up  miuhtily. 
An<l  I  he  Fire  I'eopU;  would  have 
caught  him,  but  he  leaped  over  their 
heads  and  ran  to  the  first  man  of  his 
tribe,  and  falling  exhausted,  handed 
him  the  blazing  torch  of  plumes  and 
told  him  to  run.  And  he  ran  and  fell 
exhausted  by  the  second  man,  hand- 
ing him  the  plumes.  And  so  they 
ran,  each  man  catching  the  fire 
plumes  from  the  haiul  of  the  runner, 
until  the  last  man  brought  it  to  the 
land  of  the  Utes.  And  thev  were  so 
rejoiced,  they  put  the  torch  to  the 
roots  of  a  mighty  tree  on  the  edge  of 
the  forest,  and  shouted  as  it  burned. 
But  a  great  wind  sprang  up  and  car- 
ried the  fire  into  the  forest,  and  it 
spread  in  every  direction,  and  all 
the  woods  were  destroyed.  And  the 
people  of  the  Utcs  prayed  long  and 
loud  to  the  god  Tawotz,  and  at 
length  he  sent  a  mighty  rain,  which 
quenched  the  fire.  lint  a  turtle  s.it 
uj'on  a  s{)ark  of  lire  and  krpt  it  alive 
during  the  rain.  And  this  was  the 
origin  of  fire.  The  myths  combined 
give  a  not  uninteresting  barbaric 
history  of  the  origin  of  the  Grand 
Caiion  and  river  of  the  Colorado  and 
of  the  absence  of  forests  in  this  part 
of  Arizona. 

The  raft  was  ready  for  launching. 
Kin:.^  swam  over  once  more,  rope  in 
hand,  and  we  pioceedi  d  to  lest  our 
ferry-boat,  two  of  us  on  tiie  raft  haul- 
ing cautiously  at  the  rope  which  King 
held  on  the  farther  side,  and  six  on 
the  hither  side  paying  out  a  stem- 
fast,  which  was  to  pull  the  craft  back 
if  the  tow-line  should  part.  The  plan 
was  well  enough  for  any  ordinaiy 
river;  but  we  had  not  estimated  the 
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ten  itk"  niid-curi  i'iit  of  this  wild  river 
of  cauons.  We  reached  nearly  mid- 
stream in  safety.  There  the  onrrent 
began  to  strike  na  wtth  greater  force ; 
King  had  bound  his  rope  as  firmly 
as  possible  al)oot  loose  shore  rocks, 
holding  it  as  well,  and  stood  like  a 
statue,  braced  among  the  stones.  The 
water  boijin'^  to  creep  up  over  our 
shoos  ;  the  raft  is  careened  over  and 
borne  rapidly  down  stream  ;  we  are 
up  to  our  waists  in  the  river :  and, 
just  as  I  had  rather  recklessly  wound 
tiie  rope  about  my  hand  in  the  energy 
of  palling,  and  had  been  myself  pnlled 
off  the  raft  till  I  was  directly  over 
the  water,  King  gave  a  shout,  his  rope 
was  pulled  quickly  through  his  hands, 
tliough  not  entirely  away  from  hira, 
my  companion  jerked  mc  hack  upon 
the  raft,  and  we  are  hauled  back  by 
our  friends  on  shore. 

A  word  of  the  locale^  for  the  un- 
derstanding of  what  Ibflows.  The 
riyer  was  here  about  a  hundred  yards 
wide,  and 'terribly  swift;  there  were 
rapids  almve  and  below,  about  a  half 
mile  either  way.  The  river  made  a 
semicircular  I  end  to  the  south.  Wc 
were  at  alutiil  the  middle  of  this  senii- 
ciicle,  on  tlu'  iioith  or  inurr  sid  ■  of 
l!ie  Itend.  On  tiie  hithrr  sid'-,  the "e 
was  a  broacl  san<l-heaeh  skirtinii  the 
river,  a  narrow  fringe  of  low  mes- 
quite  and  grease-wood  on  its  onter 
edge,  and  behind  that,  almost  per- 
pendicular mountains,  incapable  of 
ascent.  Our  camp  was  on  the  sand, 
just  l)clow  the  fringe  of  mesqnite* 
On  the  farther  shore,  there  was  a 
tract,  several  rods  wide,  of  stones, 
evidently  very  troublesome  to  the  feet, 
from  the  way  in  whicli  King  stepped 
.nnd  fed.  It  was  probably  the  broken 
volcanic  rock  of  the  region,  which  is 
extremely  lacerating.  Beyond  the 
stones  was  a  small  strip  of  sand,  and 
back  of  that,  rising  ground  Ibr  sev- 
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eral  hundred  yards,  until  a  range  of 
low  hills  was  reachetl,  also  semicir- 
cular, following  the  bend  of  the  river 
and  ending  precipitously  on  it  at 
either  end  of  the  semiciiole.  The 
ground  between  the  hills  and  the 
sand-beach  was  as  smooth  as  an  eih 
planade,  not  a  bush  nor  a  tree  nor 
a  large  rock  on  it.  It  was  fortunate 
that  it  was  so.  A  roil  or  two  from 
the  stones,  on  the  sand-beach,  was 
one  of  those  large  detached  bowlders, 
or  volcanic  fragments,  so  common  to 
the  region,  standing  out  alone.  It 
was  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  feet  high, 
and  double  that  width ;  but  what  ap- 
peai'ed  most  remarkable  was  the  per- 
fect manner  in  which,  by  frost  or 
other  means,  it  had  been  split  from 
tf)p  to  bottom,  and  opcneil  to  the 
width  of  tvvo  or  three  feet.  This 
opening  faced  directly  to  the  river, 
but  did  not  extend  from  front  to  rear 
of  the  lock.  Itwas  predady  aa  if  It 
had  been  touched  by  a  magio  waod, 
and  thrown  open  like  a  pairof  doofa 
on  a  binge  behind.  A  more  aecoie 
hiding-place,  except  from  the  rivei^ 
side,  could  hardly  be  devised. 

These  topo;j;rai)hi«':d  features  we 
had  taken  in  at  a  glance  on  our  ar- 
rival, but  had  only  careles>>ly  noted, 
as  not  especially  interesting  us.  Wc 
bad  seen  that  there  was  enough  of  a 
depression  in  the  bills  back  of  the 
river  to  allow  an  easy  passage,,  if 
once  we  were  over,  and  had  noticed 
the  opened  rock.  Wc  soon  bad  oc- 
casion to  study  both  hills  and  rook 
most  criticallv  and  anxiously. 

Our  raft  hauled  up  to  shore,  and  the 
story  of  the  "  horrors  of  the  middle 
passage  "  told,  we  had  resolved  our- 
selves into  a  comi^ittee  of  ways  and 
means,  and  were  eagerly  debating 
what  was  to  be  done  next ;  whether 
a  second  trial  of  the  rait  was  to  be 
made,  or  an  attempt  to  swim  our  ani- 
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mals,  or  a  dotour  to  the  Virgin  River 
ferry.  Kin<:^,  mcanwliile,  chilled  with 
the  breeze  and  the  absence  of  clothes, 
after  his  exertion,  had  picked  hia  way 
over  the  stretch  of  sharp  stoneSf  and 
was  numing  back  and  forth  on  the 
M&d  for  exerdae ;  now  mnning,  now 
standing  and  going  throngh  most  vig« 
orous  calisthenics,  or  wtiirling  like  a 
dervish,  or  shouting  to  ns  to  make 
haste  with  our  decision. 

Suddenly,  a  shot,  —  a  rifle  shot,  — 
and  a  loud  shout  from  our  half-breed 
guide,  "  Apache  !  Apache  !  "  And 
looking  across  the  stream  we  saw 
a  lialf  ^oxen  stealthy  figures  just 
appearing  over  the  ridge  of  hills. 
They  were  out  of  ranges  of  our  own 
guns,  which  lay  on  the  sand  near  as, 
bnt  within  easy  shot  of  King,  who  was 
several  hundred  yards  nearer  them  ; 
in  fact,  the  first  shot  seemed  to  have 
been  at  him.  lie  stopped  in  his  ex- 
ercise, looked  sharply  over  his  shoul- 
der in  the  ilirection  of  the  shot,  and 
as  we  shouted  to  him  all  in  one  voice  a 
oonfosionof  commands,  Lookont  1 " 
*'Comebackl"  "Hurry,  hurry  I"  he 
gave  a  rapid  look  at  the  broad  belt 
of  wounding  stones  between  him  and 
the  rivfir,  over  which  he  would  have 
to  creep  slowly,  and  the  next  instant, 
horrors !  as  a  second  shot  came,  he 
dropped  on  the  s  ind  in  front  of  the 
opened  rock  and  erawlcil  slowly  into 
its  cleft  front.  He  afterwards  said 
that  this  second  shot  had  thrown  the 
sand  into  his  face  and  eyes  and  al- 
most blinded  him,  so  that  he  could 
not  have  made  for  the  river  if  he 
would. 

But  conceive  the  state  of  mind  of 
us  his  comrades  to  see  him  deliber- 
ately immure  himself  withiti  gnu- 
shot  range  of  Apaches,  wounded,  per- 
haps, —  for  we  could  not  account  for 
his  falling  on  his  knees  so  suddenly, 
and  with  darkness  only  two  or  three 
boors  off.  We  shouted  with  one 


voice,  "Wounded?"  to  which  came 
a  low  answer,  unintelligible.  To  a 
second  and  louder  shout,  there  came 
a  welcome  "  No  —  o  —  o, "  which  re- 
lieved us  on  that  score,  but  did  not 
place  in  better  light  the  danger  of 
his  situation.  Heanwhile,  to  some 
of  the  party,  scanning  the  hills  op- 
posite carefully,  there  appeared  fig- 
ures  moving  about  at  intervals  on  the 
ridge,  and  aj^iamtly  occupying  the 
whole  extent  of  the  semicircle,  from 
end  to  end.  Our  dismay  at  this  move- 
ment, and  at  the  probable  size  of  the 
band  of  Apaches,  which  it  indicated 
^rasvery  great,  until  we  noticed  that 
no  one  showed  himself  longer  at  the 
first  point  wheie  they  had  come  in 
sight,  near  the  lowest  depression, 
fh>m  which  we  concluded  that  they 
had  separated,  and  stationed  them- 
selves at  different  points  on  the  semi- 
circle of  hills,  so  as  to  cover  more 
effectually  the  rock  into  which  they 
had  seen  King  crawl,  and  with  which 
their  visits  to  the  place  had  of  course 
made  them  acquainted.  Aa  we 
watched  the  naked  figure  in  the  rock 
yonder,  and  reflected  how  powerless 
we  were  to  help  him,  the  very  raft  on 
which  we  had  depended  l^'ing  useless 
at  our  f.'Ot  :  as  we  thouiiht  of  him 
three  times  surging  llirouiih  that 
boiling  current  on  our  behalf,  onl3'to 
be  thus  caged  at  last,  there  was  none 
of  us  but  would  have  risked  death  ten 
times  overto  help  him. 

The  position  was  that  which  cheaa 
players  call  stalemate :  nobody  could 
move.  If  King  showed  himself,  the 
Apaches  would  shoot  him ;  if  they 
approached,  we  should  shoot  them. 
But  what  could  we  do?  And  on 
the  other  hand,  what  could  he  or  the 
Apaches  do  ?  We  could  not  cross,  aud 
if  we  could,  we  should  have  no  guns ; 
and  we  should  forther  be  pretty  sure 
to  be  picked  off  before  we  had  well 
risen  ftom  the  water ;  certainly  before 
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wc  had  picked  our  slow  way  over  the 
stones,  to  reach  him.  liut  could  he 
come  to  us?  But  for  the  hundred 
feet  of  knife-blades  and  stone  jungle 
(why  couldn't  it  have  been  sand?), 
we  felt  that  he  would  have  run  the 
gauntlet  long  ago ;  but  such  an  at- 
tempt over  that  ground  would  have 
been  ra^^lmoss  itself,  with  a  dozen 
rifles  poinliuiJt  '-^^  hiiulrom  tlio  hills  on 
Ihroo  sides.  As  far  as  tJiis  action  was 
concerned,  it  w:is  a  race  between  day^ 
light  and  himself;  at  the  first  coming 
of  night,  he  would  certainly,  we  knew, 
ran  the  risk  and  strike  for  the  river. 

The  smooth,  gently-descending  es- 
planade which  lay  between  the  hills 
and  the  river,  without  a  stone  or  a 
hunch  of  jxrass  or  a  sane-hush  larger 
than  a  man's  hea  I.  ami  every  foot  of 
which  wc  coulil  coumiand  from  our 
side  of  the  river,  allowed  the  Apa- 
ches no  chance  of  approaching  the 
rock  while  the  day  lasted.  We  knew 
their  Apache  penchant  for  fighting 
behind  rocks  and  trees  too  well  to  ex- 
pect them  to  risk  themselves  on  this 
sandy  slope  in  daylight.  We  knew 
.  them  too  well,  also,  not  to  know  that 
at  the  least  approach  of  darkness,  all 
their  devilish  cininin'^  would  he  ex- 
hausted  in  j^aining  King's  covert,  even 
if  they  had  to  tuuuel  their  way 
through  the  sand. 

All  this  time  (there  was  more  than 
an  hour  of  consulting  and  waiting). 
King  lay  caged  in  his  rooky  prison. 
He  was  out  of  the  sunlight,  and,  after 
three  hours  of  nakedness,  naturally 
chilled  through  and  through,  poorl\  1- 
low  !  We  could  see  him  raising  him- 
self on  his  hands,  twisting  in  every 
dinctiun^  <iiggi»g  and  tossing  the 
sand  wilhin  reach  an  though  on  a 
wager,  and  in  ever>  way  exerting 
himself  to  keep  up  his  circulation 
and  ward  off  stiflhess.  All  this  time 
he  had  retained  the  rope  which  was 
attached  to  the  forward  end  of  the 


raft;  he  had  not  known  if  a  second 
trial  was  to  l>e  made,  and  havini:  it  in 
his  hands  when  the  shots  were  fired, 
oven  in  the  act  of  falling  he  had 
retained  it.  He  afterwards  said  that 
he  should  have  been  irredeemably 
stiffened  and  useless,  if  he  had  not 
had  the  rope  for  gs'mnastic  purposes, 
the  resistance  and  weight  of  its  length 
in  the  current  aiTfjrding  him  ample 
exercise  when  he  chose  to  pull  on  it. 
A  part  of  the  time  he  kept  it  tied 
about  his  waist. 

Five  o'clock  had  oome,  and  the 
western  hills  had  began  to  throw  a 
creeping  shadow  on  the  esffeem  half 
of  the  semicircle.  We  knew  that  we 
had  but  an  hour  or  two  more  of  day- 
light, and  still  no  deliverance.  We 
were  nearly  unanimotis  to  nrje  King 
to  attempt  to  gain  the  liver  at  the 
beginning  of  twilight,  and  had  started 
for  the  hank  to  shout  to  him,  when 
Abercrombie,  he  of  the  steady  n<>rves 
and  determined  pluck,  who  had  been 
standing  apart,  rushed  up  with  a 
manner  almost  excite,  for  him,  and 

shouted  :  — 

"  I  have  it.  Cut  me  two  mcsquite 
sticks  five  feet  long,  two  niore  ahout 
three  feet,  (iive  me  a  couple  <.)f  u Idle 
shirts,  towels,  —  anything  whit«  ;  a 
brown  shirt  and  trousers,  and  a  lot 
of  strong  twine." 

And  he  started  headlong;  for  the 
raft  without  waittug  to  see  the  looks 
of  consternation  on  the  fiuiOB  of  the 
crowd.  But  Aljercrombie  was  not  a 
man  to  indulge  in  a  joke  nor  to  lose 
his  head  ;  and  before  he  had  n  tnrned 
from  the  raft,  baggage  and  cargo  had 
been  ransacked,  and  evervthinn  de- 
sired brought  forth.  At  the  raft,  he 
quickly  untied  the  shore  rope,  coolly 
pulled  the  raft  a  little  higher  on  shore 
to  prevent  its  itoating  away  with  hhn, 
went  on  it  and  untied  the  forward 
rope,  brought  it  ashore,  and  joined 
the  two  ropes  in  a  firmsplioe.  Run- 
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ning  up,  he  said^  '*  Quick  I  See  how 
the  sun's  goin^.  Give  ine  four  or 
five  sheets  of  paper  and  a  pencil. 
You,  Bob,  tic  up  the  sticks,  but  don't 
put  the  sliirts  on  till  I  tell  3'ou." 

All  this  had  mucli  more  the  look  of 
a  madman  than  anything  else ;  and 
several  of  the  men  began  to  lift  their 
eyebiowB  and  aliake  their  heads; 
•  especially  when  Abeierombie  coolly 
seated  himself  before  a  camp-chest, 
and  began  to  print  rapidly  on  the 
sheets  of  paper  in  a  child's  largo 
block  letters.  This  dono,  with  his 
usual  despatch,  he  foldod  each  hastily, 
put  thcni  in  scprirute  cnvolopes,  and 
proeectk'd  to  slow  them  away  in  the 
shirts,  in  different  parts  of  the  bun- 
dle which  Bob  had  started.  Two  he 
pat  next  the  stidcs,  llie  other  Ibur  in- 
side the  shirts  and  towels .  The  bun- 
dle was  made  with  tlie  sticks  and 
twine  in  the  centre,  tiie  white  things 
wrapped  about  thcra,  and  the  whole 
enveloped  with  the  brown  shirt  and 
trousers,  —  a  contribution  of  th" 
chers;  \hv  letters  wore  pi  iced  as 
stated.  This  eoinplctod,  he  takes  the 
bundle,  still  wiiliout  an  cxplawution, 
goes  to  the  raft,  and  ties  it  securely 
on  the  joined  ropes,  calling  Ibur  or 
five  of  us  to  his  side,  and  only  then 
explaining  the  meaning  of  his  strange 
preparations.  King  had  been  watch- 
ing us  most  intently;  he  had  not 
made  a  sound  since  Abercrombie 
had  begun  his  movements,  which 
he  could  sec  were  with  an  object. 
To  him  we  five  shout  "  Pull —  the 
rope  —  over." 

The  rest  is  simply  told.  King 
pulls  with  a  will,  and  soon  the  brown 
bundle  is  crawling  up  the  opposite 
bank.  It  catches  again  and  again, 
but  by  dint  of  alternate  pulling.  King 
and  we,  it  flnally  reaches  the  rock, 
and  passes  into  th(?  cloven  door.  Our 
guide,  who  had  been  instruct eil  to 
keep  his  eyes  on  the  hills  and  never 


pay  attention  to  anything  about  him, 
noticed  several  slight  movements 
there  which  none  but  an  Indian  eye 
could  detect,  and  said  that  the  Apa- 
ches had  evidently  seen  tlie  bundle 
creeping  up  the  beach,  but  thought  it 
was  merely  clothing  for  the  man  iu 
the  rock.   It  is  growing  dark  apace. 

King  opens  the  bundle,  throwing 
the  brown  shirt  over  bis  shoulders 
quickly,  as  we  see,  and  catching  sight 
of  the  letters,  breaks  open  and  reads. 
There  is  just  enough  light  for  him  to 
decipher  Abercrombie's  large  print- 
ing, lie  reads,  Tie  sticks  together, 
bind  on  white  things  to  look  like  man, 
and  tie  to  r(>i)e.  Put -brown  things 
on  yourself.  Wail  till  pretty  dark. 
When  all  ready,  shout  (and  not  till 
then);  we'll  pull  rapidly.  It  wiU 
draw  their  fire.  Ton  w^t  till  much 
darker,  then  run.   Cheer  up." 

It  is'  growing  darker.  We  can 
barely  see  our  brown  Prometheus  in 
the  rock  3'ondcr,  fashioning  his  white 
man,  turning  him  from  side  to  side, 
ch.inging  leg.  arm,  or  head  to  suit  his 
pleasure,  finished,  lie  places  it, 
standing,  behiud  him  iu  the  rock,  and 
falls  on  the  sand  before  it ;  not  in  act 
df  worship  to  his  own  creation,  but, 
as  he  afterwards  said,  to  give  us  a 
view.  As  it  stood  there  in  the  set- 
tling gloom,  against  the  dark  back- 
ground, the  deception  was  perfect,  and 
instinctively  we  shouted  "  Bravo  !  " 

A  lapse  of  perhaps  a  half  hour, 
during  wliich  all  traces  of  daylight 
had  been  wcUnigh  swallowed  up  in 
darkness,  and  there  comes  a  quick, 
nervous  shout  from  the  other  shore. 
We  see  King  tlirusting  his  dummy 
man  outof  his  workshop,  and  rapidly 
we  pull  it  across  the  sandy  beach; 
not  so  rapidly  but  that  the  Apaches 
have  sighted  it,  as  we  meant  that  they 
should  Shot  afler  shot  is  fired  at  it, 
and  counting  the  different  spurts  of 
flame  on  the  hill-tops,  we  find  that 
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there  are  just  ten  guns  there,  —  ten 
to  our  nine,  if  only  our  ninth  sliall  be 
recovered.  As  the  white  huucile 
crawls  quickly  over  the  beach,  the 
illusion  and  thelikcne«<s  to  a  man  on 
all-fours  are  so  complete  that  we 
cannot  bloiiie  the  Apaches  for  their 
Unnder.  It  itrikeB  the  stony  region 
and  eatches ;  King  twitches  it ;  we 
puU,  it  bobs  up  and  down ;  the  shots 
continue ;  men  seemed  never  to  have 
loaded  so  fast  before.  Suddenly,  as 
Ibnr  shots  follow,  almost  simultane- 
ously, and  as  the  dummy  had  reached 
nearly  the  middle  of  the  stones,  we 
pull  violently  at  it.  making  it  give  a 
ConvuNive  jump  into  the  air  and  fall 
forward  on  the  stones,  shouting  to 
King  at  the  same  time  to  let  it  lie 
there.  As  if  in  derisive  answer  to 
our  shont,  which  may  liave  been  in- 
terpreted as  a  death-shoat,  came  a 
Ihr-off,  weird  cfy  from  the  hiUs,  wliidi 
repeated  itself  several  times  as  it 
passed  along  the  line,  and  was  the 
most  encouraging  \)Toof  of  the  soo- 
cesa  of  Aberc  rombie's  ruse. 

Thv  shout  from  the  hill-tops  was 
certainly  the  G<indmmus  of  satisfied 
victors.  That  night,  so  soon  as  the 
raven  wings  of  darkness  had  folded 
over  the  twin  banlcs,  the  Apache 
mind  porposed,  with  much  crawling 
on  never-to-be-satisfled  belly,  and 
much  anxious  glancing  at  the  oppo- 
site shore,  cautiously  to  apptoadi  his 
slain  vlctim.and  gently  to  remove  the 
top  of  his  head,  a  belt  ornament  for 
future  powwows. 

Not  .so.  What  is  this  ?  A  second 
white  man,  no  Promethean  imitation, 
but  a  8upi)le,  swifl-moving  original, 
with  upper  garment  of  brown,  white 
as  to  his  limbs,  darts  suddenly  from 
the  rode,  clears  the  sand  in  a  triple 
bound,  clambers  over  the  stones, 
gaining  at  least  one  soft  stepping- 
spot  by  treading  en  pastanU  on  his 


fallen  prototype,  and  plunging  into 
the  stream  above  us.  But  two  shots 
are  Gred,  both  without  effect. 

He  is  a  long  time  crossing,  but 
enu'rgrs  at  last,  far  below  us.  drip- 
ping like  a  river-god,  exliausted,  with 
bleeding  feet.  It  our  turn  for  a 
GaudeasnuB^  which  is  given  in  % 
hearty  Thank  God"  and  silence, 
mate  considerate  than  speech.  We 
cany  him  quietly  to  camp,  where  he 
is  cared  for  as  those  should  be  who 
have  suffered  bravely  in  our  behalf. 
That  night,  watched  over  by  a  double 
guard,  he  slept  the  sleep  of  the  brave 
and  the  patient. 

Early  next  morning,  long  before 

"  The  bear  UiAt  prowl«d  »U  night  alwal  tbtt 

fold, 

Of  tlw  Korth  SStt,  had  ihriiiik  Into  hit  dM," 

we  were  in  saddle  and  spurring  for 
the  Vligui  Ferry,  a  two  days'  march 
to  the  west. 

It  would  possibly  have  been  poetio 

justice,  favored,  however,  with  too 
much  charity.to  leave  the  slaughtered 
busKllo  for  the  surpriso(l  iii-^pcction 
and  subsequent  appropriation  of  its 
murderers.  But  jiartly  curiosity  and 
partl3'  the  value  of  the  rope  led  us  to 
haul  over  the  dummy  that  night  after 
King  was  mummied  in  his  blankets. 
At  least  a  score  of  bullet-holes  were 
ibund  in  it,  which  hallowed  it  to  such 
a  di*gree  in  our  eyes  that  for  we€k» 
we  Icept  it  intact,  riding  by  day  on 
a  pack-mule,  and  placed  honorably  in 
camp  at  night,  the  most  carelnlly 
tended  man  of  the  party.  We  con- 
sidered tliat  its  ''trial  by  fire"  and 
water  had  l)ecn  more  than  sufficient 
to  entitle  it  to  the  honor  of  so  much 
semblance  of  the  form  human  as  it 
preserved. 

The  stalemate  had  changed  to  a 
checkmate ;  but  it  was  our  King  that 
was  saved,  and  Abercrombie  was  his 
Knight. 
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COUNTBT  SIGHTS  AND  SOUNDS. 

•  •   .  

BT  B.  IL  HUrOKLST. 

'*Tlke  telMale  snow,  a  sparkling  mould, 

Says  where  they  {^o  and  whence  tliej  OHMJ 
•  Lightly  they  touch  ita  carpet  c^ild, 

And  where  they  touch  they  sigu  your  name." 

Spread  over  the  brown  and  rugged  over  the  snow  come  a  flock  of  little 
earth,  hiding  from  sight  the  withered  birds  who  settle  for  an  instant  on  the 
leaves  and  grasses,  is  this  soft  caipet  stalks  as  if  to  tell  iu  to  whom  these 
of  8D0W,  the  only  blemishes  on  whose  footprints  belong.  These  are  the 
lidr  sm^fluM  are  the  dainly  footsteps  slate-oolored  snow-birds,  who  come 
of  oor  little  foresters.  In  the  wood,  from  homes  farther  north  to  winter 
the  cedars  and  sombre  pines  with  here;  and,  as  their  friends  and  ooni> 
branchos  that  yesterday  rose  and  foil  pnnions,  are  the  brisk  little  tree-spar- 
with  a  lieav}'  sigh  as  the  bleak  north-  rows.  They  peer  and  peck  among 
east  wind  swept  through  thcni.  now  the  empty  seed  cups,  hopping  a  few 
stand  muffled  and  dumb  in  their  steps  on  the  snow  to  examine  each 
white  mantles  ;  and  on  the  oaks,who8e  scattered  husk,  but  soon  flit  away  to 
brown  leaves  rustled  and  shivered  as  the  cultivated  flelds,wh^,  among  the 
the  same  mde  breath  twirled  them  withered  weeds  aiid  stalks,  is  thefar 
ronnd  and  Toond,  determined  to  sirip  ihvorite  resort.  In  deep  snows;  bow- 
off  this  withered  remnant  of  sommer's  ever,  as  soon  as  the  paths  are  dng  out 
robe  before  it  hurried  by,  rests  the  about  the  house,  these  birds  appear, 
white  garment  December  brings,  always  exhibiting  the  same  pleasing 
Ench  half-buried  stalk  of  mullein  and  trust  in  hnmnn  nature.  Near  the 
St.  John's-wort  stands  as  if  holding  tracks  of  these  Itirds  are  countless 
in  its  brown  cups  the  phnntoms  of  footprints  of  tiic  beautiful  little  fawn- 
last  season's  flowers.  But  the  breeze  colored  mouse  with  the  lartje  dark 
and  sunshine  wandering  together  eyes.  The  delicate  feet  have  left  two 
through  the  wood,  will  loosen  ftom  little  dents  side  by  side,,  showing 
tree  and  shrub  its  downj  covering,  that  as  the  creature  jumped,  the  fore 
and  the  white  flowers  on  mullein  and  and  hind  feet  fell  into  the  ssme  track, 
yarrow  will  vanish  like  Uie  phantoms  and  in  the  snow  behind  is  the  impress 
they  now  seem.  of  its  long  tail,  that  stmck  when  the 

Around  these  brown  flower-stalks  mouse  gave  his  liounds. 
that  so  bravely  hold  their  heads  a])ove       The  tracks  wind  along  the  wall, 

their  snowy  prison,  are  several  prints  over  and  arouud  the  fallen  birch,  un- 

of  two  little  footsteps  standing  side  der  the  oak,  to  a  spot  where  an  acorn 

by  side,  mysteriously  beginning  and  has  been  dug  out  from  under  the 

ending.  The  deei>  cups  of  the  mul-  snow,  and  its  contents  nibbled  out. 

lein  have  been  broken  <^>en,  showing  But  fh>m  here  the  footprints  are  faiv 

where  the  brown  seeds  were  lodged,  ther  apart,  telling  that  the  bounds  by 

and  on  the  snow  is  scattered  the  which  the  creatine  travellefl  were 

feathery  lint  of  the  golden  rod  and  longer  and  probably  faster,  liinting 

brown  tufts  of  the  yarrow*    Soon  of  fear.    Perhaps  an  owl  gliding 
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biloiitU-  through  thoso  ouks  and  pines 
iu  his  nightly  search  for  food,  cast  a 
shadow  in  the  moonlight  on  the  pure 
white  snow,  and  the  mouse,,  alert 
with  the  Instinct  of  self-preseiTation, 
hurried  to  the  decay  ing  oak  stmnp 
for  safety.  In  this  ctdar-tree,  where 
a  bhie  jay  with  shrill  hungry  cry  now 
nlii^lit**.  his  weight  us  it  bends  the 
bon^h  briiiLrinsx  down  a  shower  of 
light  snow,  are  phices  where  the  bark 
has  been  frayed  and  pulled  off. 

Under  tills  tree  are  again  to  be 
seen  the  footprints  of  the  mice.  Last 
summer  a  blue  jaj  built  her  nest  of 
small  sticks  and  roots  on  one  of  its 
branches ;  and  when  the  fall  came, 
these  little  mice  made  their  winter 
lioinc  in  it,  lining  an<]  roofing  it  over 
with  sot\  green  moss  an'l  strips  of 
cedar  bark,  using  pine  for  the  inside 
and  coar.ser  strips  outside  ;  the  whole 
making  a  structure  about  the  size  of 
a  small  football.  The  entrance  was 
a  small  hole  in  the  side  leading  on 
the  branch,  most  perfectly  concealed. 

These  timid  little  creatures  dare 
not  trust  themselves  away  from  home 
in  the  daytime,  so  we  shall  probably 
now  lind  them  in  this  nest.  The  first 
tinir  we  shake  the  branch  it  only 
brings  down  a  shower  of  snow  ;  but 
these  little  mice,  so  cosily  housc<i, 
know  the  movement  was  caused  by 
no  breath  of  wind  hurra  ing  by,  for, 
the  second  time,  out  they  scramble, 
wild  with  fear.  They  cling  to  the 
limbs  trembling  and  gazing  anxiously 
al)ont  tliem,  not  daring  to  move  for- 
ward or  back  again.  As  we  pull  the 
limb  down  to  look  at  them  more 
closely,  all  the  three  terror-stricken 
creatures  jumji  to  the  snow  below  and 
quickly  disappear  in  a  little  entry 
way  leading  down  beside  a  birch 
stump.  The  Air  of  this  mouse  is  darkr 
Inrown  on  the  back,  fawn-colored  on 
the  sides,  and  white  on  the  under 


parts.  The  eyes  are  very  large  for 
so  small  a  ereatore,  with  the  same 
deep  litpiid  beauty  a  deer^s  eye  pos- 
sesses. 

One  peculiarity  with  these  mice, 
and  the  same  ii«  tniei^  a  red  squirrel, 
is  that,  as  a  rule,  they  approach  their 
nest  by  the  way  of  some  tree  other 
than  the  one  they  hnve  their  nest  in. 
You  will  see  them  run  up  :i  tree  at 
some  little  distance,  and  then  jum[) 
from  branch  to  branch  and  tree  to 
tree,  often  making  long  leaps,  until 
they  finally  reach  home. 

One  season  these  mice  built  a  nest 
against  an  uninhabited  gray  squir- 
rel's nest,  using  some  of  the  over- 
hanging oak  branches  of  which  it 
was  largely  built,  as  material  for 
their  roof.  The  nest  was  in  a  j^ine, 
but  the  mice  .approa<'hed  home  by 
vr&y  of  a  small  oak  standing  near, 
the  bark  on  this  being  worn  off  by 
the  marks  of  their  tiny  claws.  Pre-  * 
quently  these  mice  use  the  nest  of 
the  cat*bird  as  a  store-iiouse,  filling  it 
with  hazel  nuts,  and  then  covering  it 
over  with  strips  of  cedar  bark,  leav- 
ing only  a  small  entrance  in  the  side. 

A  eliiekndee  who  was  busily  exam- 
ining the  crevices  of  an  oak  limb, 
hanging  perfectly  at  her  ease  upside 
down,  now  flits  to  the  birch  stump 
beside  which  the  mice  disappeared, 
and  continues  her  search  for  food  in 
the  decayed  wood  where  the  smooth, 
wMte  bark  has  rolled  back.  In  this 
stump  a  chickadee  had  her  nest. 
From  the  top,  an  excavation  about 
ten  inches  deep  was  made,  and  at  the 
l)otlom  of  this  the  nest  was  placed, 
made  almost  entirely  of  what  looked 
likeil  rabbits'  hair,  a  few  fealhers,  and 
scraps*  of  lichens.  As  you  looked 
into  this  nest  when  the  bird  was  sit- 
ting, all  that  could  be  distinguished 
was  one  little  bright  eye,  that  looked 
as  if  it  belonged  to  a  mouse  rather 
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than  a  bird.  A  chickadee  usually 
la^  s  iVf)!!!  six  to  eii^ht  eggs,  white, 
with  fine  dots  of  light  V)rown. 

Leaving  this  bus}-  little  bird  still 
wandering  among  the  snow-clad 
trees,  we  will  follow  this  wood  path, 
too  pore  and  white  ton  heavier  foot 
than  bird's  or  rabbit^s  to  press.  It 
leads  ns  past  the  smooth-barked 
beeches,  whose  golden  brown  leaves, 
even  in  the  grayest  winter  day,  make 
a  -sunshine  of  their  own  ;  winds  on 
throiigli  the  swamp  where  the  azalea 
buds  and  rod-tippod  stems  of  the 
blue-berry  remind  us  of  the  coming 
spring.  Suddenly,  out  from  the  pine- 
tree  overhead,  whins  a  partridge,  and 
in  the  snow  are  the  bird's  tracks,  like 
a  hen's,  only  smaller  and  nearer  to- 
gether, one  foot  being  placed  direct- 
ly before  the  utlier.  Here  is  a  spot 
wlicre  he  has  been  nipping  off  the 
blue-berry  buds. 

Finally,  our  path  brings  ns  to  the 
river-side,  and  now  we  lind  tracks, 
one  slightly  in  advnnee  of  tlie  other, 
about  the  size  of  a  small  cat's  track, 
and  made  in  bounds  about  two  feet 
apart.  Following  these,  we  find  them 
wind  along  the  bank,  occasionally 
daahlng  out  on  the  firozen  river  as  if 
searching  for  something.  This  is  the 
restless,  wandering  mink,  who  un- 
ceasingly scours  brook,  river,  and 
'  country  lyinij  between,  for  blood. 

Soon  we  llnd  these  tracks  coming 
nearer  together,  and  linally  to  a 
pause,  as  if  the  creature,  the  river 
being  frozen  over,  had  concluded  that 
search  in  that  direction  did  not  prom- 
ise much.  Now,  could  we  see  the  ani- 
mal that  made  this  track,  we  should 
find  a  lithe,  dark-brown,  fhrred  crea- 
ture, appearing  almost  black  against 
the  white  snow,  witli  a  bright,  dark 
eye.  short  ears  perke  I  forward,  his 
fur  lairly  p:H>teniivi  in  the  sunligiit. 
Occasionally  lie  rises  ou  his  haunches, 


looking  ^age^!y  about,  and  using 
every  sense  he  possesses  to  direct 
him  towards  his  game.  Not  iinding 
what  he  wants  at  the  river,  he  ascends 
the  high  woodland  bank  of  the 
stream.  The  wood  here  is  a  thicket 
of  hnddeberry  bushes,  birches,  bar- 
berry boshes,  and  bull-briar. 

AgroBs  our  way  under  the  birches, 
on  through  the  underbrush,  are  tracks 
of  a  rabbit.  As  the  creature  jumps 
it  throws  its  hind  feet  in  advance  of 
the  fore  feet,  the  latter  often  seeming 
like  one  track  in  tiie  snow,  they  fall 
so  near  together.  One  uune(iuainted 
with  their  manner  of  travelling,  would 
almost  invariabl}'^  mistake  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  animal  moved. 

Following  the  rabbit^s  track,  we 
find  the  timid  creature  has  travelled 
several  times  in  the  same  beat,  stop- 
ping occasionall}^  to  gnaw  off  deli- 
cate twigs.  Amoug  these  tracks  the 
mink  dashes  about  in  various  direc- 
tions, like  a  dog  beating  the  cover  to 
start  his  game.  Soon  he  hurries  on 
tlnough  the  thickset  huckleberry 
bushes,  under  the  low,  drooping 
boughs  of  the  cedar,  and  now  into 
the  thicket  of  bull-briar,  where  the 
thorny  bramble  prevents  our  follow- 
ing. Around  on  the  other  side  we 
see  where  he  came  out,  but  here 
goes  with  his  track  that  of  a  rabbit. 
Before  we  follow  these  footprints,  we 
will  step  back  into  the  bull-briars  to 
see  where  the  rabbit  started  from. 

Under  the  thickest  part  of  the 
overlying  vines  is  a  little  spot  bare 
of  snow,  about  the  size  of  two  hands. 
This  is  called  a  form.  Whether  the 
ground  is  made  bare  by  the  warmth 
from  the  rabbit's  body,  or  the  snow 
is  first  scraped  away  by  his  paws,  I 
am  ignorant,  but  here  was  where  the 
creature  sat  in  fancied  security  until 
the  mink  found  liim,  for  rabbits 
rarely  move  in  the  daj-time  unless 
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disturhod,  and  neniiy  all  the  tracks 
wc  have  just  seen  wore  probably 
made  after  the  storm  had  ceased  at 
night,  and  when  the  moon  shone  out 
from  behind  the  fleeing  clouds,  paint- 
ing on  thia  snowy  anifkoe  the  weird 
shadows  of  leafless  tree  and  startled 
animal. 

Again,  we  follow  on ;  the  rabbit 
travollinp:  by  leaps  widely  separated, 
the  luink  in  close  pursuit,  a  little  to 
the  leeward  of  the  rabbit's  track. 
Out  of  the  thicket,  up  into  the  open 
wood,  down  the  opposite  side  of  the 
hill,  in  and  aronnd  the  swamp  ser* 
oral  times  apparently,  we  trace  them, 
till,  leaving  this  with  a  tremendoos 
bound,  the  rabbit  speeds  away  to  the 
rocky  hill-side.  In  this  last  race  is 
the  desperate  struiiixle  for  life  ;  and 
we  see,  finally,  that  both  tracks  end 
in  the  crevice  of  this  riven  ledce, 
where  the  hardy  winter  ferns  reach 
out  from  under  their  snowy  covering 
towards  the  light. 

After  the  mink  has  secured  his 
prey  and  satisfied  his  hunger,  he  fre. 
quently  takes  a  nap  beside  the  body' 
of  his  victim,  no  pangs  of  conscience 
disturbing  lii>  repose  Rut  his  rest- 
less, voracious  naluiewill  not  leave 
him  quiet  \oug  ;  so  that  if  lie  to  be 
captured  the  trap  must  be  set  soon. 
Jost  at  the  entrance  of  the  crevice  is 
the  best  place  for  it,  carefliUy  con- 
cealed under  dry  leaves  and  ferns, 
and  secured  by  a  stout  string  or 
chain  to  a  tree  or  root.  Could  we 
see  this  creature  towards  nightfall 
emergiuiz:  from  the  rocky  cleft,  the 
sharp  report  of  the  trap  when  it 
springs  and  liolds  his  delicate  foot 
between  its  steel  jaws,  our  sense  of 
Justice  might  be  appeased.  When 
caught,  the  fUiy  of  a  mink  is  start> 
ling,  their  hissing  scream  at  first  re- 
pelling both  man  and  dog.  Often- 
times all  theur  long,  sharp  teeth  will 


be  found  broken  off  in  their  combat 
with  the  trap  that  holds  them,  and 
this  complete  ferocity  lasts  as  long  as 
life.  Fraquently  the  trap  is  di  agged 
Into  the  burrow  or  crevice,  and  a 
twitch  of  the  string  brings  the  fliri- 
OQS  creature,  if  alive,  bounding  into 
your  fece,  when  a  well^irected  blow 
soon  ends  all. 

The  fiir  of  the  mink  is  valuable ; 
and  1  fancy  many  of  its  w<'aiers 
would  be  surprised  could  they  ^ee 
the  blood-thirsty  little  villain  to 
whom  they  are  indebted  for  their 
comfort. 

The  rabbit  seema  singularly  de- 
fenceless, his  only  chance  for  escape 

resting  in  his  speed  ;  but  with  crea- 
tures like  the  mink  and  small  weazel 
this  is  futile  Although  the  rabl)it 
travels  much  faster  than  either  of 
these  enemies,  they  follow,  appar- 
ently incapable  "of  fatigue,  until  the 
rabbit,  wear}'  from  pui-suit,  seeks 
his  retreat,  and  then  the  matter  is 
speedily  settled. 

Each  rabbit,  both  .in  winter  and 
summer,  has  a  beat  or  path  of  his 
own,  and  when  startled  will  bound 
away,  then  double  on  his  track  and 
come  back  1i>  t!ie  oM  beat  aL'aiu. 
Tlie  colli  (lo('s  not  seem  to  troulile 
him.  for  he  will  sit  on  tlie  snow 
where  the  wind  sweeps  by  roughest, 
with  ears  laid  back,  apparently  per- 
fectly comfortable. 

Rabbits  dislike  water,  and  when 
rain  or  snow  is  coming,  have  an  in- 
stinctive knowledge  of  it  long  before 
we  see  the  signs ;  and  sportsmen 
know  that  when  rabbits  are  in  their 
burrows,  falling  weather  is  near,  al- 
though their  favorite  shelter  then  is 
crevices  or  clefts  in  rocks,  us  these 
places  are  less  likely  to  become  wet. 

During  the  day  they  remain  in  their 
forms,  which  are  mer^y  favorite  spots 
where  they  sit  almost  motionless ;  but 
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as  soon  as  uij^ht  coiiie;^  ou  they  be-  Wc  can  trace  his  steps  for  a  long 
gin  their  timid  wanderings,  nervously  distance  in  the  meadow,  until  at  last 
beating  anil  feeling  the  uir  for  danger  they  turn  up  the  hill-side  among  the 
with  the  long  ean  and  eorling,  quiT-  ahort  growth.  Here  is  a  confusion 
ering  nostrils.  Often,  if  only  disturbed  of  tracks,  and  scattered  over  the  snow 
and  not  lightened,  a  rabbit  will  strike  are  the  leathers  of  a  partridge  that 
the  groundwith  hb  hind  fleets  making  the  fox  probably  dragged  from,  its 
a  sound  like  the  stamping  of  a  foot ;  low  perch,  and  devoored,  leaving 
but  when  thoronghly  scared,  he  will  nothing  but  the  feathers  as  a  witness 
spring  full  two  3"ards  at  a  bound,  and  against  hira.  Beyond  this  the  foot- 
almost  invariably  makes  for  his  re-  prints  wind  up  towards  the  higb 
treat,  which,  from  an}'  quarter,  he  ledges.  On  the  sunny  side  of  this 
seems  to  know  exactly  how  to  find,  hill  we  would  probably  find  him 
Coming  out  on  the  open  meadow  stretched  oat,  basking  and  blinking 
we  Ifaid  the  tracks  of  nfbx,  much  like  in  the  sunshine.  The  ereatore 
those  of  a  small  dog.  Lastnightthe  chooses  this  high  groond  evidently 
ereature  was  here  digging  !lbr  mice  as  a  lookout  and  place  of  safety, 
among  the  snow-covered  hassocks.  But  the  hoonds  are  not  ont  UKlay, 
ffis  tracks  wind  here  and  there,  occa-  and  so  he  can  rest  unmolested ;  and 
sionally  showing  us  where  the  tenant-  if  they  were,  it  would  not  be  their 
less  nest  is  scattered  on  the  snow,  vision,  but  the  scent  of  the  tracks, 
This  snow}'  waste,  softened  by  the  which  would  lead  them  in  the  direo- 
moonlight,  must  have  presented  a  tion  of  the  game, 
scene  of  strange,  fantastic  beauty.  Frequently  you  will  see  a  dog  lest 
Had  we  been  near  here  tiien  we  could  a  track  by  running  up  and  down  it  to 
liav«  seen  this  ereatore  come  ont  of  see  in  which  direction  the  scent  is 
13m  wood  with  a  sly  trot  and  down  to  strongest,  this  determining  the  way 
the  meadow  where  he  knows  these  he  must  follow.  But  to  as,  these 
mice  are  to  be  found.  Then,  sud-  footprints  in  the  snow,  which  breath 
denly  stopping,  he  would  turn  his  of  wind  or  warmth  of  sunbeam  can 
head  on  one  side  to  listen,  till,  sat-  so  soon  elTace  forever,  are  written 
isfied  that  his  prey  was  there,  he  hints,  by  which,  unconscious!}'  to 
made  a  pounce  with  nose  and  fore  themselves,  these  creatures  give  us 
^  paws,  quickly  dragging  from  its  warm  glimpses  into  their  way  of  Ufe. 
nestof  grass  the  o^eot<tf  his  aeareb.  Mmam,MtM, 
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8CB0PE;  OB,  THE  LOST  UBBABT. 

BT  VKBDXBIO  B.  FKRKIHH* 

PART  VIII. 

CHAPTER  XXII.  geous  and  aristocratic  belongings. 


It 


Next  morning,  Adrian  went  to  call  was  a  dingy  little  place,  of  old  a  front 
on  Mr.  Scrope  at  the  latter  gentle-  parlor,  with  a  few  books  on  the  man- 
man's  place  of  business.  Adrian  was  tel-piecc,  and  two  small  office  deaks. 
going  to  Hartford,  and  Mr.  Scrope  to  On  one  of  these  lay  a  fat,  red-covered 
England ;  and  it  was  desirable  that  royal  octavo,  which  Adrian  reoog- 
they  shoold  arrange  their  joint  plan  nized  as  Borke's  Enoydopfledia  of 
of  operations  in  the  matter  of  the  Heraldry;  and  at  it  sat  a  fat,  red 
Scrope  estate.  man,  with  moist,  full  eyes,  no  less 

T^  place  of  business  in  question  obviously  the  King-at-Arms,  so  to 

speak,  of  the  College.  At  the  other 
desk  sat  Mr.  Scrope,  busily  at  work 
with  papers  and  letters.  He  wel- 
comed Adrian  with  a  very  genuine 
generation  ago,  but  now  degraded  —  interest. 

or  elevated — to  business  occupancy.  Aw,  ow  do  yoa  do  I  The  vewy 
The  tenement  where  the  agency  of  man  I  wanted  to  see.  Ave  a  chair." 
the  Scrope  Association  was  estab-  I  want  to  oongratdlate  you  oo 
lished  was  recognized  by  Adrian  be-  making  so  good  a  speech  yesterday," 
f(Nre  he  saw  tiie  number  on  the  door,  said  Adrian,  sitting  down.  Most 
from  a  ga}'  water-color  drawing  in  of  yon  Englishmen  hitch  dreadfhlly 


was  in  Amity  Street,  a  little  ot! 
Broadway  lo  the  west,  in  a  row  of 
two-story  red  biii'k  houses,  which 
were  respectable  dwelling-houses  a 


the  window,  in  bright  bhie,  witli  gold- 
leaf  and  silver-leaf  liberally  laid  on, 
representing  a  lion  of  the  heraldic 
variety,  surrounded  by  the  other 


in  speaking." 

Aw,  yes  ;  yon  're  vewy  kind,  I'm 
sure.  But  Bird's  entitled  to  alf  the 
credit,  hat  least.     £  coached  me 


splendid  adornments  of  a  coat-of-  twemendously.  Vewy  clevah  fellah, 
arms,  with  crest,  supporters,  and  Bhrd,  d*ye  Imow,  now?" 


motto  complete,  and  having  under- 
neath the  mystic  formula :  — 

By  tue  Na3ie  of  Feiiguson." 


Adrian  agreed  that  it  was  so,  but 
could  not  help  intimating  that  so 
much  of  the  missionary  spirit  was 

not  common  among  police  reportot. 

''No?  Well,  —  fact  is,  e  and  I 
are  become  vewy  fwiendly,  —  quite 


9" 


"  Ferguson,"  repeated  Adrian ; 
•*the  Ferguson  Arms!  Mr.  Mark 
Twain,  1  believe,  met  a  member  of  that  pals,  in  fact, 
family — or  installed  one  —  in  Italy."  Hallo,  Brab!  how  are  you 
Beading  further,  upon  a  wonderfliUy  sung  out  a  dear  voice,  the  singer 
resplendent  sign  hanging  beside  the  at  the  same  time  coming  suddenly 
Ferguson  Arms,  all  white  and  gold,  in  at  the  door, 
the  announcement  College  of  Her-  «<Aw,  ow  de  do?"  said  Scrope, 
aids,  by  Doctor  Adclbcrt  O'Rourke,"  evidently  acknowledging  this  com- 
be walked  straight  in,  and  entered  pendious  appellation.  Take  a  seat, 
the  room  designated  by  iihese  gor^  Mr.  Chester,  Mr.  Bird." 
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It  was  indood  Iho  7  0]K)rtcr  who  had 
thus  pr(>lanod  Hit'  iiKiji'stic  name  of 
lirahazon.  A(hiaii  and  ho  shook 
hands,  and  Ailriau  could  not  help 
laughing. 

Wat  is  it?"  asked  Soiope. 
Why,"  said  Adrian,    I  beg  joor 
pardon ;  but  if  yon  let  yourself  be 
called  Brah,  yon  '11  sorely  be  supposed 
Barabbas,  —  not  Brabazon." 

" '  Now  Bawabbas  was  a  wobbcr, 
yon  know,"  commented  Scropo  ;  that 
would  n't  do  at  all.  Must  twoublc  3  0U 
to  say  it  in  full,  I 'm  afwaid,  Bird?  " 

"  Very  good,"  said  Bird  ;  or  I'll 
say  Scrope ;  but  there 's  sometliing 
grand  about  Brab ;  I  like  it.  How* 
ever,  we're  in  the  paper.  Yon  saw- 
it,  I  suppose?" 

No,"  said  Scrope,  eagerly ;  **show 

me. 

So  Bird  drew  forth  a  morning  pa- 
per, and  opening  it,  pointed  out  to 
the  young  Knirli'^lnnan  a  iiaracrfaph 
iu  the  gossip  department,  givini:  a 
brief  account  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Scrope  Association. 

**  Capital !  capital ! "  exclaimed 
Scrope,  reading  it  aloud ;  *'oould  n't 
be  better  I  Hinfinitdy  obliged.  Bird. 
Don't  know  ow  I 'm  hcvah  going  to 
weturn  hall  your  goodness,  I 'm  sure  I 
Now,  Mr.  Chester,  his  n't  that  good  ?" 

"  Very  good  indeed,"  assented 
Adrian,  politely.  "  Excellent  ad- 
vertisement, I  should  say.  But  do 
you  know,  the  first  thing  I  tiiink  of 
when  I  see  gossijiy  things  in  the  pa- 
pers, is  Mr.  Thackeray's  maxim?" 
Wat's  that?"  said  Scrape. 

Adrian  quoted:  "Infkmatioo  is 
infaniation,-and  it  doesn't  matter 
wliere  the  infomy  comes  flrom."  And 
Scrope  looked  rather  puzzled.  Why 
shouldn't  he?  Ue  did  not  under- 
stand <^ueh  squeamishness. 

Bird  laughcil,  and  said,  "  O,  he 
wanted  it  in,  so  I  put  it  iu  for  him." 


Can  you  k<  i  p  t  hiiigs  out  as  eas- 
ily?" asked  Adrian. 

"Not  Ko  easily.  But  it  can  ho 
ilonc.  Pretty  inipoitant  for  police 
purposes,  every  now  and  then,  to  keep 
things  out  of  print." 

«» Well,"  returned  Adrian, "  I  shall 
ask  leave  to  apply  to  you  if  I  ever 
want  either  of  them  done,  as  you  are 
so  influential  with  the  papers." 

Bird  very  civilly  said  he  was  at  Mr. 
Chester's  service,  and  then  congratu- 
lated Adrian  on  the  prompt  and  able 
manner  in  which  he  had  intervened 
at  the  critical  moment  to  'leeide  the 
opinions  of  the  assembly  the  day 
before. 

^'Tea,"  assented  Scrape.  *<By 
Jove,  do  you  know,  now,  the  ole  thing 
was  dead  as  Julius  Ciesar  I  It  was 
Just  like  a  scene  in  a  play  I  But  now, 
my  dear  fellah,  watever  made  you 
keep  so  vewy  dark  about  that  pam- 
phlet?" 

"  Yes."  said  Bird,  I  "ve  been  think- 
ing of  that." 

"  Why,"  said  Adrian,  "  I  did  n't 
keep  so  very  dark  There  were  four 
l)eople  in  the  room  yesterday  who 
knew  I  had  it.  Besides,  I  had  had  it 
only  a  very  few  days.  And  how  much 
stranger  it  made  the  effect.  It 's  a 
gre:it  deal  more  astonishing  to  make 
a  dead  man  appear,  than  a  live  one." 

This  was  good  reasoniiig.  and  the 
two  young  men  assented,  though  they 
still  felt  that  it  did  not  fully  explain 
Adrian's  keeping  the  knowledge  of 
his  secret  from  the  one  man  of  all 
most  interested  in  it,  vis.  Mr.  Scrape 
himself.  It  would  not  have  been  quite 
elegant  to  explain,  for  the  chief  rea- 
son was  this :  Adrian's  opinion  —  or 
rather  feeling  —  .about  Mr.  Scrape 
was,  tliat  though  he  niight  be  a  good 
fellow  enough,  it  was  better  to  bo  in 
a  position  to  manage  him  than  to  bo 
managed  by  him.   This  feeling,  in- 
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deed,  was  so  distinot,  that  Adriaii  and  eleven.  As,liowerer,fhedoliig9 
even  fotmd  himself  oonclading  that  of  the  Scrope  Association  ecsild 

in  Scropc's  hands,  the  financial  part  neither  reveal  his  own  interest  in  an^ 

of  their  undertakiiig  was  pretty  likely  k(  orotH,  or  he  much  of  a  secret  theas- 
not  to  amount  to  much,  even  should  .selves,  ho  proceeded  at  once,  without 
it  turn  out  that  there  wiis  any  money  any  reserve  on  account  of  Mr.  Bird, 
to  be  recovered.  In  truth,  how-  to  discuss,  as  secretary,  with  Scrope 
ever,  Adrian  was  little  concerned  as  accent,  the  lino  of  operations  to  be 
about  the  money.  His  only  real  ex-  adopted.  Half  an  hour's  talk  served 
pectation  was  that  all  this  stir  and  to  arrange  this,  and,  several  shrewd 
exdtement  might  lead  to  the  discov-  practical  suggestions  from  llr.  Bird 
eiy  of  new  information  respecting  were  of  a  good  deal  of  use,  insomach 
the  carioas  family  history  of  the  refti-  that  Adrian  suggested  that  he  should 
gee,  and  of  the  Scrope  family  in  gen-  be  appointed  a  brevet  Scrope,"  by 
oral,  and  —  a  far  more  interesting  way  of  acknowledgment.  The  plan 
point  to  him  — that  it  nii<Tht  in  some  was  simple  ;  it  was  first  to  enlist  as 
way  or  otluT  put  him  on  the  traeo  of  many  more  members  as  possible  in 
the  Scro[)v'  colleotioii  of  Ixxiks,  the  the  association,  during  the  short  re- 
Lost  Library  ;  and  he  was  about  as  maining  period  of  Mr.  Scropc's  stay 
unwilling  to  state  in  (UU  these  mo-  in  America,  and  to  prepare  ftall 
tives,  as  he  was  his  estimate  of  the  and  legally  authenticated  transcripts 
personal  character  of  Mr.  Scrope.  of  all  documents  and  evidence  that 
He  had  no  donbt,  UMnreover,*  in  his  conld  be  mustered  of  aU  Sciope  de> 
own  mind  that  tliese  same  motives—  scents  on  this  side  the  water,  with  » 
viz  the  hope  of  discovering  some  gen-  view  to  opening  the  legal  campaign  in 
calop:y  and  the  Lost  Library —  had  de-  England  This  campaign,  which  was 
cided  Mr.  Philetns  Stanley  to  join  so  to  be  thepractical  ami  decisive  test  of 
heartily  in  the  movement  as  lie  did,  the  enterprise,  was  only  to  be  set  on 
when  he  found  ho  could  not  prevent  foot  after  the  fullest  possible  prepa- 
it.  It  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  ration,  and  upon  express  authority,  to 
the  world  for  a  shrewd,  sly,  cool  man  be  sent  from  the  officers  of  the  asso- 
to  try  joining  the  Association,  with  a  elation  in  America,  who  were  ex- 
view  to  manage  it  and  get  the  benefit  pected  to  fbmish  most  of  the  means, 
of  it,  as  soon  as  he  was  sure  he  could  and  had  a  right  to  this  control, 
not  shut  it  off  from  the  investigation  All  this  having  been  adjusted,  Mr. 
which  he  would  have  preferred  to  Scrope  now  insisted  that  the  three 
nionf)polize.  should  step  out  and  celebrate  the 
Adrian,  perceiving  how  intimate  a  happy  beginning  of  his  authentic 
friendship  had  been  contracted  be-  official  labors  by  a  drink ;  cspe- 
tween  6u*d  and  Scrope,  judiciously  cially,"  he  added,  as  it  was  time  for 
acceptedthe8itnation,congratidatiug  his^^bitteta*^  Bird  assented,  and  Ad- 
liimself  doubly  upon  not  having  made  rian,  reluctant  to  seem  churlish,  went 
Scrope  a  confidant,  as,  he  saw.  Bird  with  them.  There  are  fhw  bloeks  oa 
would  have  been  his  confidant  too;  that  part  of  Broadway  without  half 
and  he  believed,  with  shrewd  old  Gil-  a  dozen  bars,  and  a  shrine  for  the  pro- 
bert  Stuart  the  painter,  that  a  secret  posed  libation  was  not  far  to  seek, 
known  to  Til  persons  is  too  often  It  was,  indeed,  evidenth'  a  regular 
known,  not  to  three,  but  to  a  hundred  haunt  of  Mr.  Scropc's;  for  at  his 
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entrance  the  q>leiidid  creature  behind  stick  to  it  as  long  as  yon  do,  bj 

thebarnodded&mQiarlj,  and  said, —  (  )." 

"Tour  friend  was  Jost  in — he's  '  We  may  charitably  believe  that 

coming  right  back.**  And  he  added,  in  commending  such  a  deadly  cap  ta  * 

•♦The  same?"  the  lips  of  the  unfortunate  yoang 

YeSf"  said  Scrope ;    two  of '  em,  man  whose  very  brain  and  spine  were 

as  usual."  already  dissolving  in  the  sanio  fright- 

What  for  you,  gents  ?"  continued  ftil  d  1  son '^o  which  this  fiond^  potion 

the  affable  high-priest.  so  powci  fully  promotes,  Ihf  scattor- 

"O,  I'll  drink  with  them,"  said  braine<l  Englishman  was  ignorant  at 

Bird.  once  of  the  double  power  of  strong 

'*  What  is  it?"  asked  Adrian.  drink  in  the  stimoUting  climate  of 

Absinthe,"  said  Scrope.  "  Try  America ;  of  the  peculiar  hateftil  in- 

it."  flnence  of  absinthe  in  causing  or  ae- 

••Wh}',  I'd  like  to  know  how  it  celerating  ailments  that  involve  the 
tastes,"  said  Adrian, but  I  hate  liq-  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  and  of  the 
uor  I  '11  do  it  if  you  'Ulet  me  otf  in  fad  that  such  a  disease  was  already 
ease  I  don't  like  it.  Besides,  I  can't  rai^idly  estal)lishing  itself  in  Mr. 
carry  any  liquor  :  it  muddies  my  head  "William  Bulton's  frame 
very  disaL'roeabiy."  However,  the  three  others  sipped 
All  right,"  said  Biril ;  he  ijoon*t  off  the  stuff,  and  smacked  their  lips 
like  it.  Give  him  a  soda  cocktail,  approvingly.  As  for  Adriao,  ha 
too ;  then  he  can  go  through  the  mo-  tasted  it, it  is  tme ;  andatthe  contor- 
tions, at  any  rate.*'  tion  of  his  vissfe»  and  the  abhorrent 

Adrian  readily  permitted  the  dis.  haste  with  which  he  spat  forth  tba 

creet  Mr.  Bird  to  adjust  the  eeremo-  nauseous  bitter  filth  and  thrust  away 

nial,  asking  only  what  a  soda  cock-  the  glass,  they  laughed  until  they 

tail  might  be,  and  well  pleased  to  cried.    Mr.  Button  rallied  him  a  lit- 

learn  how  very  slightly  it  dilfered  tie  on  his  inexperience;  but  Adrian 

from  a  class  of  soda-water  ;  ami  the  said, — 

barkiH  j)er  proceeded  to  the  somewhat  "  I  '11  toll  you  whal,CousinWilliam, 

elaborate  and  scientific-looking  pro-  there's  only  one  thing  that  I  should 

cess  of  mixing  three  glasses  of  the  wonder  at  more  than  at  seeing  decent 

most  infomous  and.fatal  poison  ever  fellows  act  as  if  they  enjoyed  that 

dispensed  as  a  drink, — that  liquid  heU-broth." 

idiocy,  the  scoundrelly  French  in-  "What's  that,  by  (  )?"  inqoired 

vention  of  absinthe.    The  oilj-look-  Mr.  Button,  with  interest, 

ing,  pale-green  wormwood-juice  was  "  Whj>  I  should  wonder  more  to 

yet  dropping  and  spreading  cloudily  see  anybody,  except  a  natural  fool, 

in  the  last  goblet,  when  the  expected  who  should  be  afraid  to  say  he  abom- 

friend,"  Mr.  William  Button,  ar-  inatcd  it,  or  who  should  be  joked 

rived,  and  boisterously  greeting  the  into  even  smelling  at  it  a  second  time, 

company,  signified  his  content  with  Fhewl  Give  me  tiiat  other  thing, 

the  order  which  had  been  given  on  please,  Mr.  Barkeeper." 

his  behalf,  adding,  with  oaths,  to  It  was  done,  and  the  qmurtette 

Scrope,  —  drank  a  solemn  toast  to  the  health  and 

You  taught  me  to  drink  it,  by  (  ),  prosperity  of  the  Scrope  Association, 

and  by  (  ),  it's  fair  to  suppose  I'll  and  of  Mr.  Agent  Scrope  in  particn- 
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lar.    And  Mr.  Rntlon,  who  h:ul  evi-  to  you  that  I  had  a  note  from  Dtn  tor 

dently  been   ih  iukiiig  before,  pro-  V'eroil  about  sonie  inatter.s  that  you 

ceeded  to  bawl  out  that  ancient  cho-  are  interested  in  ;  tind  that  I  will 

rus, —  certainly  do  all  I  can  to  arrange  the 


M 


With  a  rather  uucertaiu  moduhition, 
and  to  tack  on  to  the  end  of  it  the 


"  For  ho 's  a  jolly  jxood  fellow,"  Comfortably  all  round. 

Mr.  Bird's  quiet,  steady  manner  in 

any  business  of  importance,  his  com- 

,  ^          ,  .  posed  bearing,  that  indescribable  tex- 

next  som;  that  happened  to  come  Into         ^-  .  „  ..  i:  i  i  i  .^i 

. .    ,    ^  ,     .              .        .  ture  of  exiiressions  which  belonijred 

his  head,  having:  a  canons  choras  ...     i    •  ^  n-     ^  <>  i 

•UB           iiwYiug  «       V     ^  tohis  cahn.  lutelhf^ent  lace,  —  **^ood 

~^  sense,"  we  say  it  indicates  ;  nobcKly 

"Sldttyittyittyit^ykadink,  a  dink,  a  dink  a  has  described  what  it  is  in  a  face  ihat 

makes  us  ascribe    good  sense  "  to 

Quite  too  curions  and  etoborate,  in  it,  but  we  know  it  if  we  see  it;— all 

fiict,  for  his  fhddled  tongue ;  for  he  this  operated  on  Adrian  Just  as  Ad- 

both  broke  down  in  the  attempt  to  rian's  own  ready  kindliness  and  swift 

execute  the  swift  quadruplicate  rep-  penetrating,  sympathetic  intelligence 

etition  of  its  first  half,  and  smashed  did  on  others ;  and  he  fell  into  an 

all  to  pieces  the  glass  he  held  in  his  unreserved  tliseussion  of  Civille's  af- 

hand,  in  tryiug  to  beat  time  with  it  fairs  far  more  easily  than  he  could 

on  the  counter.    He  then  i)roceeded  have  iuiagiued  to  1k' possible.  Altera 

to  order     four  more,  b^-  (  ),"  in  his  -jjood  deal  <)f  consultation  they  agreed 

usual  roaring,  peremptory  way,  on  that  she  was  undoubtedly  quite  be- 

which  Mr.  Bird,  winking  at  Adrian,  yond  any  suspicion,  except  so  fior  as 

said, —  any  very  delicate  and  sensitiTe  wo- 

<«  All  right — go  on,  boys,  we  11  be  man  whatever  may  be  capable  of  fall- 
right  back  —  Mr.  Chester  and  I  want  ing  into  insanity ;  that  the  real  ques- 
to  just  look  in  a  moment  over  the  tion  was,  not  whether  Civille  had 
way."  stolen,  but  who  had  stolen  ;  and  that 

And  rising,  he  nodded  at  Adrian,  the  proper  line  of  operations  was,  to 

who  took  the  hint  and  followed  him  koop  ])erfectly  silent,  and  try  to  trap 

out.                ■  the  real  thief. 

*' I  wanted  to  say  a  word  to  you,  "There's  so  much  shop-lifliug, 

Mr.  Chester,**  hesaid, nnd  I  reckon  however,"  Bird  said  at  last,  *^  and  so 

you  are  willing  to  get  away  from  those  many  of  these  respectable  thieves  — 

fellows  anyhow."  they  *ve  got  up  a  long  name  on  pui^ 

•   Tes,  I  am,"  said  Adrian,  very  pose  for  'em,"  he  commented,  — 

sincerely.  "  anybody  must  be  pretty  well  off  to 

"Well,  just  walk  up  a  block  or  be  able  to  afford  such  along  name 

two,  and  we  '11  cross  over  to  Wash-  as  kleptomaniac  —  that  it 's  a  pretty 

ington  S(juare."  difllcult  job  to  catcli  the  right  one. 

They  did  so,  and  as  tliev  were  well  And  there's  one  very  disagreeable 

wrapped  up,  found  it  no  hurdsliip  to  circumstance  yon  don't  know  of —  it 

sit  a  while  on  one  of  the  seats  in  the  don't  prove  anything  to  me,  not  yet 

snowy  open  square.  at  least,  but  it  would  make  trouble 

There,"  said  Bird,  *«  we  11  settle  if  it  were  known  —  " 

about  running  away  next  time  we  see  He  hesitated  a  moment,  bat  oon> 

them.  What  I  wanted  was  to  say  tinned,  looking  very  steadily  into 
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Adrian's  eyes,  '*I  *m  snn-  youMl  un- 
derstand me,  Mr.  Chosti  r,  I  mean  just 
that;  It  do>it2'i''><'''<iii!lf!'ii"J'  I  liave 
seen  Olds  since  I  heard  from  Dr.  Ver- 
oil,  and  that 'a  how  i  cumo  to  know 
it.  And  it  won't  be  mentioned,  yon 
need  n't  be  afindd  of  that,  bnt  some 
of  Jenks  and  Trainer's  stolen  goods, 
some  laoes,  were  certainly  found  in- 
Hiss  Van  Bream's  possession." 

Adrian  was  a  very  stead}'  and 
stron<^  3'onn*T  fellow,  but  at  this  plain 
assertion,  u  deep  sinkinpj  pain  at  the 
heart  turned  him  so  white  that  Bird 
looked  almost  alarmed,  and  repeated 
his  assurances. 

I  know  so  much  about  socb  mat- 
ters," he  reiterated,  that  the  fkct  is 
to* me  onl}*  a  fiict.  Hy  theory  is,  that 
the  real  thief  pnt  the  goods  where 
they  were  found." 

But  Adrian's  Puritan  descent  and 
training,  and  his  Scrope  traits,  shy 
of  every  publicity,  inexpressibly  hor- 
rified at  the  publicity  of  crime,  made 
this  circumstance  peculiarly  horrible 
to  him,  particularly  as  his  vi\  id  imagi- 
nation reinforced  it  with  all  its  pos- 
sible associations  and  oonseqnences ; 
and  it  was  not  until  after  many  repe- 
titions and  enlbroementsof  the  sign- 
ments  which  the  reporter  used,  that 
he  could,  even  in  part,  recover  from 
the  shook.  He  however  thanked 
Bird,  very  justly,  for  letting  him 
understand  exactly  how  the  matter 
stood. 

Now,"  he  continued,  I  want  to 
sec  this  Olds.  I  want  to  judge  for 
myself  what  manner  of  man  he  is. 
By  what  Kr.  Van  Braam  said,  he 
must  look  something  like  a  prize 
hog.  I  never  Aiould  pick  out  such  a 
creature  fi>r  a  detective,  I'm  sure; 
and  it  makes  me  uncomfortable  to 
think  of  his  rooting  and  snouting 
about  within  a  hundred  miles  of 
CiviUe." 

46 


And,  in  truth,  anyl)ody  out  of  all 
the  thousands  who  in  those  <lays  >aw 
this  eminent  detective  laboring  along 
the  street  while  he  was  in  the  full 
career  of  his  usefulness,  might  very 
naturally  have  made  the  same  obser- 
vation as  to  his  soology. 

*^Neoessary  evils,  detectives  are," 
said  the  reporter.  Some  very  bad 
fellows  among  them,  and  some  very 
decent  ones.  As  for  Olds,  don't 
you  see  that  his  very  waddling  and 
wheezing,  and  general  tallowy,  stupid 
look,  may  be  an  excellent  disguise? 
If  he  can  make  a  thief  think  him  just 
that,  it  helps  catch  the  thief.  Well, 
he  has  a  sort  of  whim  of  never  being 
at  his  rooms  except  in  the  evening ; 
and  I  can't  go  with  you  to-uight,  for 
I've  got  to  arrange  down  at  the  of- 
fice, so  that  I  can  be  at  Mr.  Button's 
celebration.  I  'U  just  give  you  a  card. 
Olds  knows  mc,  and  he'll  be  civil." 

So  he  wrote  "  from  Bird  "  on  the 
back  of  a  business  card,  and  gave  it 
to  Adrian,  noting  at  the  same  time 
the  address,  which  was  in  a  public 
building,"  on  Broadway,  near  the 
New  York  Hotel,  and  the  young  men 
parted. 

CHAPTSB  XXin. 

It  is  not  quite  true  phUoeophically , 
though  it  may  be  practically,  that 

"  All  thouKhUn,  all  passions,  att  deUghta, 
Whaterrr  M'ith  this  mortal  frame, 
AU  are  but  ministers  of  Love, 
Aad  fted  bis  Mumd  Amm." 

Not  quite.  For  instance,  try  an- 
ger; try  hunger;  try  Aright;  try  love 
of  property;  try  love  of  power  I  Not 
quite  aD,  dear  Coleridge  I  Bnt  a  good 
many  of  them.  Love,  fhll,  complete, 
perfect  human  love,  is  to  feel,  and 
express,  and  receive  the  counterpart 
of,  all  the  attractions  wlii<'h  make  one 
human  being  desire  another;  admi- 
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ration,  rcspccl.  friendship,  enjoy- 
ment, sympathv  {i.  e.  co-enjoyment), 
affection,  passion.  All  these  are  un- 
selflsh.  As  for  the  selfish  consdoiis- 
nesses  which  the  wonderftd  English 
minnesinger,  4>y  a  noble  material  fal- 
lacy included  in  his  assertion,  thej 
are  comprehended,  if  at  all,  only  neg- 
atively,  as  crime  and  miserv*  are  in- 
cluded in  Christian  society,  to  be 
reversed  and  eliminated.  But  with- 
out any  one  of  those  unselfish  ele- 
ments, Love,  though  it  may  be  Love, 
is  imperfect.  Still  more,  or  rather 
most  of  all',  is  any  one  of  them  alone 
an  imperfect  love.  The  old  saw  that 
Fity  is  akin  to  ]#ove,"  is  Jnst  as  trae, 
and  no  more,  as  that  beauty  is  c  on- 
cemed  with  love.  The  beautiful  ob- 
ject must  be  lovable  too  ;  the  ])itied 
object  must  be  lovable  too,  before 
there  can  be  a  love  in  consequence 
of  the  beauty  or  of  the  {nly.  When 
Xerxes  b^|ewdled  the  beaatifiil  tree, 
he  showed  how  love  for  a  tree  is  not 
love.  Whatever  love  comes  of  pity 
may  be  felt  for  a  dog.  Of  sympathy 
in  the  sense  of  co-suflering,  of  pain 
by  reason  of  the  pain  of  another,  the 
liice  is  true.  Wluitevor  love  comes 
of  such  symj^atiiv,  mav  be  felt  bv 
man  for  l)easl,  or  by  man  for  man. 
It  is  the  sjjnpathy  of  co-enjoyment 
which  is  a  necessary  part  of  love. 
-  Surrender  is  the  measure  of  love. 
This  is  true  equally  towards  Grod  and 
man ;  the  troth  is  so  deep  as  to  be 
of  the  substructure  of  both  loves,  and 
it  is  conclusive  accordingly  of  the 
criterion  of  unselfishness  for  human 
love.  And  let  no  one  sa3"  that  such 
an  anah-sis  is  cold  or  passionless. 
It  is,  or  at  least  is  susceptible  of  be- 
ing, vivid  with  a  sustained,  deliberate 
passion  which  is  to  any  other  what 
the  sun's  steady,  white  heat  is  to  the 
thin  flash  of  tinder. 
No  such  analysis  as  this  was  pass- 


ing  through  Adrian's  mind,  however, 
as  he  approached  Mr.  Button's  man- 
sion that  evening.  He  was  in  a  some- 
what confosed  or  questioning,  and 
waiting  frame  of  mind,  from  a  nmn- 
ber  of  causes. 

He  had  visited  Mr.  Olds,  the  de- 
tective, early  in  the  evening.  That 
immense  personage  had  wheezed  and 
gobbled  forth  an  awkwardl}'  worded, 
butsutliciently  clear  statement,  agree- 
ing in  substance  with  what  Adrian 
already  knew.  This,  indeed,  was  not 
what  Adrian  went  for ;  he  wanted, 
to  use  a  scriptural  phrase,  to  dia- 
eem  his  spirit.  In  dus  he  was  pua- 
zled,  as  was  natural  enough.  We  get 
our  impressions  about  a  man's  soul 
exclusively  through  physical  media 
If  these  media  are  unfamiliar,  we  can- 
not recognize  the  impressions ;  and 
this  exceptional,  vast,  fat  grossness 
acted  as  a  perfectly  impenetrable  cur- 
tain before  the  soul  of  Mr.  Olds.  The 
best  Adrian  could  conclude  was,  that 
the  big  man  seemed  to  show  a  rough 
and  vulgar  good  humor  as  well  aa 
good  sense ;  but  this  was  not  enough, 
and  Adrian  remained  accordingly  in 
doubt  what  might  be  his  influence 
upon  tlie  fortunes  of  Civille. 

Burdened,  therefore,  with  the  con-' 
stant  pain  of  this  heavy  doubt  about 
herself,  and  with  the  perhaps  keener 
pain  of  a  sj  mpathy  for  her  poor 
old  fkther,  Adrian  was  to  do  Ms  best 
to  make  the  evening  a  pleasant  one 
to  both.  But  he  was  to  do  this  in  the 
very  focus  of  other  interests,  all  con- 
verging upon  him  like  a  succession  of 
burning  glasses  on  one  and  the  same 
object.  He  was  hourly  becoming  more 
and  more  conscious  lhat  he  was  en- 
gaged to  Ann  Button.  This  engage- 
ment had  subsisted,  almost  unfolt, 
hardly  more  than  an  acquaintance, 
for  a  year  or  two ;  permitted  rather 
than  encouraged,  as  the  couple  were 
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90  younjr.  Adrian's  offer  to  hor.  as  Now,  however,  to  the  stinging  of 
Civillc  told  Mr.  Scropo  on  tlio  oven-  his  sufforins:  for  the  unconscious 
ing  when  he  lirst  met  Adrian  at  lier  Civille,  and  lor  her  sensitive  and  too 
father's,  had  been  realh'  an  effect  not  conscious  father,  was  added  the  un- 
of  love,  but  of  sympathy  and  pity  for  easy  questioning  of  a  half-awakened 
unhappiness.  Ann  was,  not  to  the  ex-  consciousness  of  bis  own,  which  took 
tent  of  being  pereeoated,  bnt  to  that  the  shqte  of  a  feeling  of  remorse  and 
ofbelngunpopnlar,a  solitary  and  nn-  shame  for  becoming  recreant  to  his 
loved  giri;  diy-natnred,  dose,  Jeal-  highest  obligations;  and  the  steadily 
one,  bitter,  resolute,  ftarless,  hazd,  increasing  repiignanoe  which  he  was 
exacting.  The  mere  kind-hearted-  hourly  feeling  for  Bfr.  and  for  Mrs. 
ness  of  the  young  man,  — none  bnt  Button,  for  their  son,  and  all  their 
the  impulsively  benevolent  can  com-  works  and  ways,  was  growing  and 
prehend  the  statement,  —  the  mere  growing,  also  in  the  form,  as  he  saw 
unresisted  power  of  kindly  impulse,  it,  of  wrong  feelings  which  he  ought 
had  sent  him  to  her  side,  had  dc-  to  subdue.  And  all  of  them,  in  a 
voted  liim  to  her  service,  had  caused  fashion  which  he  could  not  under- 
him  to  offer  her  his  whole  life,  as  one  stand  at  all,  seemed  onl}-  to  be  the 
lakes  up  the  cause  of  the  deserted  stronger  for  his  struggling  against 
and  helpless.  It  was  greatly  less  them;  a  sorrowftal  puzzle  it  was. 
strange  that  she  should  accept  him ;  Then  over  and  above  all  this  were 
he  was  a  goodly  young  man,  and  it  the  business  offers  of  Mr.  Button, 
was  a  real  triumph,  one  which  she  guardedly  made,  it  Is  true,  but  yet  in 
very  deeply  enjoyed,  that  with  her  such  a  way  that,  as  Adrian  knew  per- 
homely  features  and  unlovely  ways,  fectly  well,  he  had  only  to  consent,  to 
she  should  carry  him  olf  from  so  man}'  receive  an  establishment  for  life  and 
bright  and  attractive  girls,  although  ample  wealth.  The  very  giealness 
she  had  never  seemed  exactly  to  be  — pecuniarily  speaking  —  of  the  op- 
conscious  of  the  way  in  which  they  portunity  oppressed  him.  It  is  only 
regarded — or  disregarded — her.  It  a  low  nature  that  will  grasp  with 
was  of  course,  too,  that  she  should  unconditional  eagerness  at  money 
be  the  very,  last  to  see  what  his  real  chances  or  money  certainties.  Ad- 
motive  had  been.  Whatever  she  did  rianliked  the  use  ofmoney,  no  doubt; 
not  attribute  to  her  own  attractions,  but  it  was  with  a  genuine  and  pro- 
she  attributed  to  her  father's  wealth ;  found  repugnance  that  he  thought  of 
and  it  did  not  trouble  her  tliat  this  giving  up,  as  he  must,  if  he  bowed 
should  avail  in  her  behalf.  Indeed,  his  neck  to  the  Buttonian  yoke,  the 
to  a  nature  like  hers,  it  seemed  a  per-  whole  of  what  he  loved, —  accomplish- 
fectly  satisfactory  motive.  And  it  ments,  knowledge,  all  beautiful  and 
is  —  within  its  proper  limit.  How  noble  growths  of  mind  and  soul, 
should  filhe  imow  his  real  motive  ?  She  Were  such  hesitations  foolish  ?  The 
had  nottfae  fkoulties  to  recognize  such  road  along  which  Mr.  Button  pointed 
a  motive ;  he  did  not  know  what  it  was  was  one  where  angels  would  fear  to 
himself.  Neither  of  them  knew  love;  tread,  and  surely  a  pure  and  brave 
whatever  sentiment  they  hid  ibr  each  young  soul  was  excusable  Ibr  hesi- 
other,  in  him  compassion,  in  her  sel-  tating. 

llshness  and  pride,  they  ignorantiy  However,  Adrian,  among  his  other 

thought  wss  such.  good  gifts,  had  one  right  rare  one. 
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He  oolikl  put  troubles  and  perplexi- 
ties aside  l)V  a  resolute  exertion  of 
will,  and  oeeupy  himself  fully  with 
rest  or  recreation,  still  niorc  with  con- 
tributing to  the  eujoyment  of  others. 
So,  as  he  was  shown  ap  the  tall 
stairway  to  the  gentlemen's  dressing- 
room,  and  laid  off  his  overcoat  and 
udjasted  his  costume,  he  also  laid  off 
bis  cares,  and  adjusted  his  mind. 
Mr.  Serope  and  Mr.  Bird,  who  had 
just  i.rrived,  were  also,  as  the  reporter 
remarked,  "  putting  the  last  touehi  s 
on  their  war-paint,"  and  all  three 
went  down  to  the  parlors  together. 

Hr.  Button's  home  was  what  they 
call  in  New  York,  with  an  apparent 
contradiction  ortenns,a*^  high  stoc^" 
house ;  haying  a  lofty  flight  of  steps 
to  the  front  door,  so  that  there  was 
a  pretty  high  basement,  in  which  was 
the  dining-rfK)ni,  The  first  floor  was 
entirely  lilled  with  the  long  range 
of  three  great  [larlors :  lofty  and 
richly  furnished  rooms,  but  hopelessly 
Stiff  and  cold  in  effect,  as  if  Mrs. 
Button  herself  had  stood  still  in  the 
midst  thereof  and  16t  the  rooms  ema> 
nate  from  her.  Even  soch  attempts 
as  there  were  at  art  decoration  only 
made  the  frost  more  arctic,  and  the 
vorj'  north  and  south  poles,  one 
might  say,  were  a  couple  of  fearful 
full-length  portraits,  one  of  Mr.  But- 
ton, and  one  of  his  spouse,  that  stif- 
fened at  each  other  from  opposite 
places  on  the  walls.  There  was  a 
pretty  nnmeroos  and  friendly  assem- 
bly, however ;  for  the  requisite  num- 
ber had  easily  been  made  out  by  in- 
%-iting  plenty  of  young  and  old  from 
the  church  "  ;  so  that,  in  fact,  it 
mi|ilit  fio  consiilered  a  sort  of  love- 
feast  jointly  celebrated  1)}'  Dr.  Toom- 
ston's  church  and  the  Scrope  A  ssocia- 
tioD.  In  the  midst  of  them,  here  and 
there,  were  a  fsw  celebrities,  literaiy 
and  other,  such  as  the  hostess  had 


contrived  to  gather  at  short  notice. 
But  in  New  York,  as  of  old,  you  can 
always  fill  the  places  at  the  banquet 
in  some  way,  if  not  with  somebodies, 
then  with  common  folks.  Nobodies 
all  are  better  than  nobody  at  all. 

In  gatherings  so  unforeseen  and 
hasty  as  this,  the  progress  of  aflUrs 
is  always  more  or  less  like  that  pro- 
cess of  hatching  e^s  which  emlnyol- 
ogists  call  segmentation.  The  com- 
pany keeps  gathering  into  small 
groups  of  such  as  know  each  other. 
These  hang  together  in  a  comfortless, 
helpless  way,  very  like  the  skip- 
wredced  sailors  of  the  "  Polaris  "  on 
their  little  floe,  until  there  intervenes 
a  supper,  or  music,  or  a  reading,  or 
sorbetiiing  of  that  generalized  kind, 
whidi  at  once  resolves  the  whole  into 
separate  atoms  again.  The  enter- 
tainer, if  skilful,  i'*  eonstantlv  circu- 
lating about,  breaking  up  or  recombin- 
ing  these  groups,  as  they  stir  maple 
sugar  in  the  kettle  to  keep  it  in  the 
grained  state.  Now  Mrs.  Button  and 
Ann  were  only  moderately  skilled  in 
this  art,  and  so  thehr  guests  were  a 
little  too  segregate.  Adrian,  how- 
ever, and  Civille,  having  good  capa- 
cities for  the  work,  circulated  and 
chatted,  and  served  as  a  kind  of 
aides-de-camp,  and  kept  things  going^ 
with  immense  vigor  and  persever- 
ance, and  a  good  deal  of  success. 

First,  however,  of  course,  the  three 
young  men  did  dieisanoe  unto  Mrs. 
Button,  who  was  all  shiny  in  a  new 
purple  silk,  ahnost  as  stiff  and  re- 
splendent as  Ji^panned  tin;  and  then 
to  Miss  Button,  standing  near,  whose 
costume  made  a  surprising  exhibi- 
tion of  her  anatomy  Tlie  tendency 
towards  luw-ueckedness  of  dress  on 
the  part  of  liulies  other  than  fat,  is 
undeniable,  but  easily  explained.  It 
is  the  flesh,  and  not  the  bones,  that 
we  are  shy  of  showing :  as  it  is  the 
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flesh,  and  not  the  bones,  whose 
temptations  wc  are  commanded  to 
shun.  Therefore,  of  course,  the 
leaner  a  lady  is,  the  lower  her  dress 
may  be  cut  in  the  neck  without  im- 
propriety'. 

The  oflSclal  gfeetiiigs  over, •the 
three  friends  were  qaieUy  Uumohed 
upon' the  tide  of  floeial  enjoyment  by 
Mrs.  Button  herself,  who  presented 
all  three,  as  a  beginning,  to  a  group 
.  •  of  substantial  persons,  which  in- 
cluded Mr.  Button,  Mr.  Stanle}',  old 
Mr.  Adam  Welles,  who  looked  rather 
apprehensive  and  out  of  place,  a  few 
Others  of  the  Scrope  connection,  and 
also  the  Ihrnons  Mr.  Ealokagathos, 
from  Greece,  now  investigating  the 
social  and  political  situation  of  the 
United  States;  the  celebrated  Ger- 
man philologist,  Ilerr  von  Kladdera- 
datsch,  and  the  eminent  female  re- 
former, Mrs.  Ilottv  Ma£j;inn,  so  often 
and  impertinent ly  nieknanied  Ilit- 
'em-again  "  by  those  jackanapes,  the 
newspaper  men,  by  reason  of  her 
energetic  and  combative  ways.  Bnt, 
as  she  often  said  herself,  the  leader 
in  a  great  cause  must  have  the  qnal- 
ities  of  a  fighter  as  well  as  a  com- 
mander. And,  indeed,  her  coarse, 
red  face  was  aj)propriate,  and  her 
brawn}'  and  athletic  figure,  and 
strong,  rasping  voice,  might  have 
made  her  part  good  in  any  melee. 

Any  crowd  magnetises.  The  Ufii 
and  liglit  of  the  large  rooms,  whose 
oold  and  stiff  appointments  were 
greatly  relieved  by  the  throng  that 
stood  or  moved  within  them* instantly 
acted  upon  Adrian,  who  was  already 
resolutcl}'  bent  upon  enjoyment ;  for 
himself  if  possible,  for  others  at  any 
rate.  His  eyes  shone  already,  the 
color  already  rose  in  his  cheeks,  and 
befiire  a  word  had  beoi  said,  he  fdt 
a  sort  of  light  and  elevation  in  his 
intellect;  aU  his  wits  and  aU  his 


senses  —  and  his  nonsenses,  too  — 
sprang  up,  wide  awake,  and  danced 
with  inii)atience  for  some  activity. 

"  Good-evening,  Adrian,"  said  Mr. 
Button,  with  hospitable  fervor,  and 
with  a  heartiness  which  was,  in  ftot, 
increased  by  his  greatly  increased 
respect  for  Adrian  since  his  prompt 
action  and  forcible  speech  at  the  as- 
sociation. '*  Glad  to  see  ye.  Now 
fust  thing,  be  sure  and  look  in  *t  the 
otBce  to-morrow  morning  at  ten 
exact,  will  ye  ?** 

"I  wtU,"  said  Adrian,  "if  I'm 
alive." 

Then  tiiey  all  greeted  him  as  he 
was  presented,  and  Mrs.  Haginn, 
looking  approvingly  npOn  him,  ob- 
served,— 

"  You  don't  look  now  very  much  as 
if  you  would  be  dead  to-morrow,  Mr. 
Chester !  '* 

"  I  don't  feel  so  cither,  madam ; 
but  1  think  very  likely  some  of  the 
people  on  whom  the  tower  of  Siloam 
ftll  were  as  lively  as  I  am  at  the 
moment." 

Mercy ! "  said  the  lady,  I  hope 
yon  don't  mean  that  this  house  is  the 
tower  of  Siloam,  and  going  to  &11  on 
us?" 

'^O,  no,  madam,"  with  a  smile  and 
a  polite  l)ow.  1  feel  much  more  as 
if  it  were  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  and 
I  saw  the  angel  just  come  down  to 
stir  up  the  waters." 

•*0,  thank  you!  Very  pretty 
indeed,"  said  the  stont  old  angel, 
hl^^y  delighted,  as  everybody  really 
is  at  a  compliment,  no  matter  if  they 
know  it  is  mere  talk, 

"  I  have  been  at  Jerusalem  last 
summer,"  observed  Mr  Kaloka- 
gathos,  in  pretty  good  English. 

'*  Wal,"  inquired  Mr.  Button,  *'  is 
it  a  fiust  that  they  have  better  artt- 
cfaokes  tiiere  than  anywhere  else?  " 

The  Greek  gentleman  stared  and 
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said,  "  I  beg  your  pardon  !  "  Adrian, 
ho\Yevcr,  inLcri)os(Hl,  saying  rather 
inipcMtinenlly,  it  must  Ijo  confessed, 
**  Tiiey 'vc  dug  tliciu  all  up  excavat- 
ing for  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Society." 

Ah,  ja/'  here  remarked  the  Ger- 
man philologist ;  yery  interesting 
mason's  marks  and  remains  there,  on 
the  wall  of  the  Ilaram." 

Numbers  to  direct  the  builders, 
are  Ihry  not?"  asked  Adrian. 

**  I  iMuild  not  array  them  in  a  nu- 
merical order,"  said  Uerr  Klad- 
deradatsch,  in  his  queer  English. 

But  1  think  to  have  a  similitude 
with  Runic  numerals  on  the  Dighton 
$tone  traced,  and  some  more  on 
an  Indian  relic  to  New  Hampshire 

out." 

"Ah?"  said  Adrian.  "  Then  you 
arr  s( inlying  Indian  philology?  Their 
nunicrals  are  \  ery  curious,  some  of 
them.  I  remember  when  I  was  a  boy, 
learning  a  Fopatomcook  numeration 
table,  to  a  scale  of  five  instead  of 
ten." 

''What  was  that?"  asked  the 
Gerniun,  eagerly.  "  Will  you  it  put 
down  for  me,  i)lcase?  Can  you  re- 
member him  ?  " 

"O  yes."  And  Adrian  solennily 
recited  the  following  mysterious  list, 
sometimes  taught  to  young  persons 
in*New  England. 

Een,  teen,  tuthery,  fhthery,  pip ; 
sayther,  layther,  co,  jefOrey,  dix; 
eendix,  teendix,tutherdix,  fhtherdix, 
bump;  eenbump,  teenbnmp,  tuther- 
bump,  futherbump,  giggets." 

"  Ah,  so?"  cried  the  (icrman,  in 
great  excitement,  this  is  all  most 
wonderful !  And  will  you  note  him 
for  me  down?  " 

<*0,  certainly."-  And  Adrian 
wrote  the  words  on  a  card,  while  the 
others  looked  on  with  snfflciently 
puzzled  fiuies,  and  the  linguist 


plunged  into  an  oration  on  the  paral- 
lelisms of  een  and  cin  and  one,  pip 
and  lif  or  live,  dix  and  decern,  and 
many  others  which  he  found  amongst 
these  numerals  and  the  German, 
Latin,  Welch,  and  forty  or  fifty  sets 
m<nw. 

Then  he  began  to  inquire  for  the 

antlioritics  about  the  Popatomcbcks. 
The  tribe  is  extinct,  Adrian  said; 
it  used  to  be  established  near  wliere 
New  Haven  is  now.  Authorities  mm-v  • 
scanty  ;  and  he  referred  him  to  that 
profound  work,  De  Forest's  History 
of  the  Indians  of  Connecticut,  but 
added  that  he  had  learned  their  war- ' 
whoop  when  he  learned  their  numer- 
als. This  the  philosopher  was  eager 
to  hear,  and  Adrian,  without  stopping 
to  think,  gave  a  tremendous  Indian 
yell,  slapping  his  mouth  with  his 
hand  sernndam  artem,  insomuch  that 
his  audience  almost  jumped  off  the 
floor  with  astonishment,  and  a  small 
chorus  of  little  squeals  from  all  the 
women,  and  then  a  surprised  silence, 

(bllOWCK]. 

Mr.  Button  looked  rather  con- 
founded, and  was  just  saying.  "  Wal, 
young  man,"  when  Doctor  Veroil's 
pleasant  voice  was  heard  :  he  laid 
hold  on  Adrian's  shoulder,  saying, — 
Here,  what  nonsense  arc  y<>n  up 
to  now?  —  how  are  you,  Mr.  liuU<m? 
Good  evening,  Mrs.  Moginn  ;  come, 
Chester,  the  girls  want  you  and 
Scrope  and  Bird." 

And  the  Jolly  physician  hauled  them 
away,  leaving  the  astonished  seniorB 
to  compose  their  minds. 

Civille,  Ann,  and  a  HttU-  knot  of 
young  jieople,  were  gathered  near 
the  folding-doors. 

"What  was  that  awful  noise?** 
asked  one  of  them. 

(^This  young  Sioux  here,"  said  the 
doctor,  pointing  to  Adrian,  "was 
shontingbiawai^,  that 'sail.  He'U 
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scalp  you  if  you  irritate  him,  so  loolc 
out.'* 

**He  oonld  nu8e  my  hair  easily 
enough,"  said  the  saucy  girl,— a 
meny  thing  with  bright  black  eyes, 

—  '*  without  tioubling  my  scalpi" 

Miss  Button  looked  very  prim  at 
BO  open  an  avowal,  bat  the  others 
laughed,  though  they  blushed. 

"  Switch,  hey  ?  "  said  the  doctor. 
•*  Well,  3'ou  deserve  another  kind 
of  switch  for  wearing  that  kind. 
What  horrible  nonseftse  it  is ! " 

"What nonsense?"  inqairedMrs. 
Maginn,  who  liked  to  be  where  some- 
thing was  going  on,  and  now  sailed 
np. 

"Wearing  false  hair,"  said  the 
doctor.  and  feminine  humbugs 
generally." 

"You  men  are  to  blame,"  said 
Mrs.  Magiuu  ;  we  are  fools  enough 
to  adorn  ourselves  to  please  you." 

"Nonsense,"  cried  the  doctor; 
"you  dress  to  please  each  other, 
or  rather  to  plague  each  other. 
Just  see  how  you  women  quiz  each 
other's  rigs  in  the  street :  so  you  do 
here.  There  is  n't  one  of  you  now, 
that  could  n't  shut  her  eyes  and  make 
a  full  inventory  of  every  visible  arti- 
cle on  every  other  woman  in  this 
set!" 

They  laughed,  but  they  did  not 
deny  it.  Mrs.  Maguin  candidly 
avowed  that  it  was  a  shame  to  them. 

"  Yes,"  said  Veroll,  shatply, "  and 
a  stumbling-block  to  you  women  suf- 
fragists in  particular.  If  you  can't 
improve  such  a  small  matter  as  wo- 
men's dress'.'s,  yon  certainly  can't  im- 
prove their  social  and  jiolitii-al  situ- 
ation. Idiots  and  Indians  dou'l  vote, 
nor  babies.  What's  the  reason?  It's 
because  they  are  all  alike  in  being  un- 
developed in  mind  ~  all  substantially 
savages.  You  women— yoor  dress 
is  savage.  It's  out  of  the  question 


for  a  man  to  vote  as  long  as  he  is  so 
savage  as  to  stick  feathers  in  his  top- 
knot and  paint  his  fhce  and  flutter 
himself  out  with  streamers  and 
things,  as  only  a  savage,  or  a  fool, 
or  a  cMld,  or  a  woman,  does.  The 
qualit}'  and  quantify  of*  mind  that 
permits  the  ornament  prohiliits  the 
vote.  1  tell  3'ou,  until  30U  can  make 
the  women  quit  rigging  out  tliose 
spanker  booms  behind  them,"  —  here 
the  doctor  pointed  with  a  grin  at  a 
finely  developedfxiiiier  or  two,  where- 
at the  wearers  thereof  instinctively 
smoothed  down  the  same  as  if  to 
qnench  them,  and  then  looked  both 
annoyed  and  vexed,  — *' and  those 
wild  jungles  of  things  on  their  heads 
in  the  street,  and  hair  off  coipses, 
and  all  such  savage  fooleries,  —  until 
you  can  make  them  quit  all  that, 
there's  no  danger  that  you  "11  get  the 
suffrage !  '* 

"There's  too  much  tmtfa  in  what 
you  say,  doctor,"  said  Mrs.  Maginn. 

"  But,  doctor,"  said  Adrian ;  "  yon 
said  the  young  ladies  wanted  me. 
What  for?" 

•    O,  only  on  'jreneral  principles. 
They  always  want  gentleim-n." 

"  Why,  you  villain  !  "  cried  Mrs. 
Hetty  Alaginu,  with  a  great  allecta- 
tiou  of  fury.  "  We  don't  want  him 
nor  you  any  more  than  a  toad  wapts 
a  tail.  Now  you  're  here,  you  may 
as  well  entertain  us,  though.  Yon 
must  either  sing  a  song  or  tell  a  • 
story — that's  the  old  rule." 

'*  Very  good."    said  the  doctor. 

I  '11  begin.  I  can't  sing  a  note, — 
was  put  out  of  the  class  by  the  sing- 
ing-master because  I  put  all  the  rest 
out  if  I  stayed  in.  So  I  '11  give  a 
song." 

And  sure  enough,  he  struck  np 
with  the  most  extraordinary  tuneless 
croak  that  can  be  imagined,  but  with 
so  little  noise  at  first,  that  everybody 
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listened  carefliUy, — those  graeeflil 
woids  of  Longfellow's :  — 

'*I  know  a  inai(l(Mi  fair  to  BM, 
TAKE  CAKE!" 

he  shouted  suddenly,  without  the 
least  notico ;  ami  there  was  Sach 
jumpiiiu:  :uul  siicli  s(inalls  !  — 

There,"  said  he  eoolly,  to  Adrian, 
wlio,  the  fact  is,  had  really  been  as 
much  startletl  as  anybody,  —  **  that 's 
to  pay  you  for  your  yell  just  now  I 
It 's  your  turn :  so  now  for  your  song 
or  your  stoiy." 

"  Well,"  said  Adrian,  —  "  but  per- 
haps Ilerr  von  Kladderadatsch  *•  — 
the  philoloorist  was  just  passing  by  — 
''can  tell  us  some  German  ghost 
story  ? 

**  O,  ja  ! "  said  lie,  good-naturedly  ; 
**  let  rac  to  think.  So  —  yes.  iS'ot  a 
ghost  story,  exactly,  but  of  interest, 
» 'The  Story  of  the  German  Pis- 
tor.*  - 

And  he  began  in  a  steady,  even, 
slow,  delaying  waj-,  as  if  he  were 
translating  it  all  deliberately  inside 
as  he  went  along,  as  no  doubt  he 
was:  — 

*'  As  I  was  walkinir  upon  tlic  sea- 
shore one  morning  (this  is  what  the 
Grerman  Pastor  said),  I  saw  a  man 
standing  by  the  shore  of  the  sea,  and 
holding  a  pistol  to  his  head.  *My 
friend,'  I  said, '  why  do  yon  hold  a 
pistol  to  your  head  ?  *  —  *  Because  I 
will  shoot  myself,'  said  he.  '  Hut,' 
.  said  I,  '  why  will  you  do  this  wicked 
thing?  Do  not  comuilt  so  aw  fid  a 
crime  !  '  —  '  Because,'  he  rcpliiMl,  •  I 
am  plunged  in  the  deepest  niisfor- 
tnnes.  I  have  lost  mv  estates,  lam 
exposed  to  the  utmost  legal  persecu- 
tions ;  my  hopes  are  ruined,  ray  fhtnre 
is  only  misery.  I  am  at  the  present 
moment  pursued  for  a  debt  by  one 
who  will  cast  me  into  prison,  and 
therefore  I  will  shoot  myself.' — 'But,' 
I  said  again, '  my  friend,  this  is  a 


terrible  violation  of  all  the  laws,  and 
will  remedy  no  evil.  What  is  the 
amount  for  which  yon  are  pursued  at 
present  ?  * — '  Fifty  crowns,'  said  he. 

'  Well,  ray  friend,  now  oome  with  rae 
to  the  parsonage  and  T  will  lend  you 
filly  crowns ;  and  1)V  no  means  pur- 
sue or  repeat  this  criminal  design  of 
shooting  yourself.'  He  accordingly 
accompanied  me,  and  we  set  out  to 
go  to  my  home.  As  we  approached, 
I  saw  that  the  doer  was  shut,  and 
going  np  to  it,*!  knocked.  No  peii> 
son  came.  I  then  knocked  a  second 
time  at  the  door  of  my  hou<«e.  Still 
no  person  came  to  the  door.  I  ac- 
cordingly knoekefl  a  third  time,  and 
my  little  daughter  Fanny  came  to 
the  door.  Having  opened  it,  she 
started  back  at  seeing  me  accompa- 
nied by  a  person  whom  she  did  not 
know,  and  exclaimed,  '  My  father, 
who  is  this  strange  man  whom  yoQ 
have  brought  home  with  you?'  Said 
I,  *  My  daughter,  as  I  was  walking 
upon  the  sea-shore  this  morning,  I 
saw  this  man  standing  by  the  shore 
of  the  sea,  and  holding  a  pistol  to  his 
head.  "  My  friend,"  1  said, "  why  do 
you  liold  a  pistol  —  "' 

*'There,  there,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Maginn,  yon  will  kill  ns  all.  How 
many  times  would  that  long  story  be 
repeated?" 

As  often  as  anew  circumstance 
arises  in  the  narration,  Madame," 
blandly  explained  the  Professor. 

"  And  how  long  would  they  arise?" 

"  As  long  as  it  might  please  the 
ladies,*'  replied  the  Professor,  his 
eyes  twinkling  through  his  spectacles. 

That 's  two  abominable  deceits," 
said  Mrs.  Maginn.  Come,  we '11  try 
who  has  the  nimblest  tongue, — no, 
let  '8  try  *  Burying  the  City '  first .  I 
only  learned  that  last  week,  and  I 
made  one  to-day  that  1  want  to  try 
you  with." 
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All  acqiiicscod  politely,  aixl  she 
recited  the  not  quite  uukuowu  speci- 
men, — 

In  tlie  next  room  a  man  was 
almost  at  the  last  gasp,  and  all  night 
long  his  constant  hie!  hid  agonized 
me'* 

"  Chieago,**  said  somebody,  after 
a  few  moments.  Several  others  were 
offered;  nnd  at  last  Adrian  recited 

what  he  called,  — 

"Links  fkom  'tub  Rcssiax  Prophecy.' 
When  Slavon  siiiowy,  or  Kalmuck  fierce, 
Thnmgh  all  •mbftUtod  Europe  wwt  ■ball 

pierce." 

It  took  them  quite  a  while  to  dis- 
inter New  York  "  out  of  that ;  and 
then  Mrs.  Ilctty,  who  had  in  spite  of 
her  zeal  for  big  refonns.  a  decided 
liking  for  such  childish  rattletraps  as 
these,  insistetl  on  her  nimble-tongue 
exercise,  as  she  called  it.  This  was 
only  the  very  juvenile  amusement  of 
trying  to  repeat,  without  error,  di- 
vers difficult  combinations  of  sounds ; 
such  legends  as  those  of  Peter  Piper, 
of  Crazy  Craycroft,  and  TheO[)hihis 
Thi^tli'-sifter;  that  polar  poem  which 
tells  how 

"  Midst  tlufke.it  niinta  and  stiflpst  frosta, 
"With  stntiifjoKt  vrri.«*t!4  and  «toute.st  boasts 
He  Jthruittit  hirt  fists  n{;ninst  the  po«t«, 
And  i^till  in.sist^  Iio  8eoH  the  Khosts." 

Mr.  Adam  Welles,  who  drifted  up 
to  them,  with  Mr.  Thiletus  Stanley, 
suggested  the  short  rural  narrative, 
—  A  skunk  jumped  olffroui  a  stump 
into  a  skunk-hole."  Mr.  Stanley  gave, 
to  be  repeated  four  times  very  rap- 
idly, She  sells  sea-shells.'*  One  of 
the  young  ladies  suggested  one  which 
will  be  found  still  more  difficult,  also 
for  fourfold  repetition, — Shoes 
and  so(;ks  shock  Susan."  And  Mr. 
Bird,  who  li.id  l)een  listening  very 
quietly,  linally  stiggestcd  the  hardest 
though  the  shortest  of  all,  to  be  re- 
peated in  like  manner,  very  last  four 
times  — Black  bug's  blood." 


After  they  had  all  tried  and  all 
faileil  on  these  last  two,  and  indeed 
it  is  surprisingly  diflicult  to  say  them 
in  this  manner,  Adrian  was  called  on 
for  his  song  or  story. 

^  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Stanley ;  "  if  yon 
had  heard  him  give  the  argument  on 
the  Scrope  genealogy  yesterday,  you 
would  know  that  he  has  a  great  tal- 
ent for  narrative." 

'*  We  '11  ave  both,"  said  Mr.  Scrope ; 
"  e  sings  like  a  nightingale." 

"Well,"  said  Adrian,  somewhat 
eml)arrassed  by  the  compliments, 
"  but  one  at  a  time,  if  you  please.  I 
have  n't  Sergeant  Odoherty's  talent 
of  articulating  and  accompanying 
myself  on  the  trombone.  I  '11  tell 
you  a  ghost  story,  and  it 's  a  real  one. 
It  happened  to  me,  last  summer —  " 

At  this  moment,  Mr.  Bird,  who 
had  been  standing  quietly  close  by, 
exclaimed,  as  if  to  himself,  "  I  de- 
clare, I 've  left  my  handkerchief  up- 
stairs, now  !  "  and  ran  out  to  get  it. 
Adrian,  casually  looking  out  into  the 
front  hall,  through  the  open  door  of 
the  back  parlor,  near  which  he  was, 
could  see  part  of  the  stairs ;  and  on 
this,  he  saw  Bird,  who  was  springing 
swiftly  up,  pause  and  draw  to  one 
side,  to  let  a  woman  pass  down, — one 
of  the  servants,  —  and,  as  Adrian  re- 
marked by  her  dress,  the  same  who 
had  a  few  moments  before  brushed 
past  him  on  some  errand  or  other, 
and  had  herself  proceeded  up-stairs. 
But  he  fancied  that  the  pause  on  the 
stairs  was  a  little  particular, — long 
enough,  in  ikct,  for  some  words  to  be 
interchanged,  —  and  though  he  heard 
nothing,  something  in  the  carriage 
and  movement  of  their  heads  made 
him  imagine  that  Bird  spoke,  and  the 
hired  girl  assented.  With  a  mo- 
ment's  displeasure  at  such  an  unsuit- 
able tlirtation,  —  for  Bird,  as  Adrian 
had  already  olleu  reflected,  was  too 
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much  of  a  man  ami  of  u  gentleman  to 
be  indulging  in  some  of  the  low  pur- 
suits that  he  seemed  to  enjoy,  — AcU 
rian  turned  again  to  his  audience. 

The  young  ladles  showed  evident 
signs  of  fearftd  interest ;  and  Adrian, 
assuming  a  grave  and  impressive 
manner,  related  as  follows :  — 

"THE  DEAD  INDIAN. 

Just  without  the  southern  limits 
of  my  own  city  of  Hartford,  runs 
firom  north  to  south  a  ridge  of  trap 
rock  commonly  called  Hartford  Rocky 
Hill;  and  which,  as  I  recollect,  is 
figured  and  described  in  an  early 
number  of  Silliman's  Journal  of  Sci- 
ence, as  affording  a  rcmarkal)Ie  in- 
stance of  the  junction  of  trap  with 
sandstone.  Its  southern  portion  was 
formerly  the  scene  of  public  execu- 
tions, and  was  called  by  the  ill- 
omened  name  of  Gallows  Hill.  Its 
precipitous  Western  llEuse  has  long 
been  quarried  for  stone ;  while  ftom 
its  crest  the  ground  slopes  eastward 
in  n  ln  oad  and  evenly  inclined  plane 
of  fertile  farming  land.  The  north- 
ern portion  of  this  slanting  tract  is 
inter.scctfil  by  various  lanes,  now, 
however, disappearing  as  the  growing 
dty  stretches  southward,  throwing 
forward  its  feelers  of  surveys,  and 
empty  new  streets,  unsightly  scars 
upon  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 

**  There  sf.in'ls,  or  stood,  a 'year 
ago,  in  Zachary's  Lane,  as  one  of 
these  nnrrow  semi-rtirnl  ways  is 
called,  a  huge  sycamore  tree,  one  or 
two  of  whose  lower  limbs  ran  out 
horizontally  to  a  long  distance. 
Crouched  under  the  protection  of  this 
old  giant,  Just  at  the  top  of  the  slop- 
ing green  bank  by  the  roadside,  was 
a  miserable  stone  hovel,  floored  even 
with.tlie  ground,  and  with  a  cellar  to 
which  admission  was  gained  in  front 
by  a  passage  cut  into  the  bank.  As 


far  back  as  anj^  local  raemor}-  ex- 
tends, this  hut  had  been  occupied, 
when  occupied  at  all,  by  one  or  anf> 
other  disreputable  negro  family ;  but 
there  was  an  obscure  tradition  that 
the  spot  had  been  the  site  of  the  wig- 
wam of  the  sachem  who  niled  the 
ncigliborhofxl  almost  two  bnndretl 
and  fitly  years  before,  at  the  tirst 
coming  of  the  white  man  :  and  whose 
name  is  variously  spi  lled  in  the  an- 
cient records  of  the  colony,  but  most 
frequently  Sunckquasson  or  Sequas- 
sen.  In  this  dilapidated  edifice 
some  of  my  friends  and  I  used  last 
summer  to  pass  an  afternoon ;  some- 
times in  trifling  amusements,  some- 
times in  conversation,  often  very 
serious  and  earnest.  We  had  added 
nothing  to  the  aceonnnoilations of  the 
old  hovel  except  a  few  logs  and 
blocks,  which  served  us  as  seats,  and 
the  fantastic  decoration  of  a  human 
skull,  which  one  of  us,  an  admirer  of 
Edgar  A.  Poe,  had  nailed  up  on 
the  low,  horizontal  branch  which 
stretched  along  above  the  hut,  in  a* 
sort  of  imitation  of  that  which  plays 
so  important  a  part  in  the  story  of 
'  The  (^old  Hug.* 

"  On  one  particular  afternooUj  a 
warm  and  pleasant  summer  day,  we 
had  gone  out  to  the  hut,  aud  as  the 
prefisrence  of  the  hour  was  for  con- 
versation, we  took  nothing  for  diver* 
sioo  or  refreshment  except  a  wine 
quart  of  claret,  iced. 

"  We  sat  a  long  time,  first  on  the 
green  V>ank  outside,  and  then  within 
the  single  little  room  of  the  old  hut, 
]ileasantly  discoursing  upon  a  great 
variety  of  subjects.  All  the  latter 
half  of  the  summer  afternoon  glided 
rapidly  away ;  the  fleeting  July  twi- 
light crept  swiftly  upon  us,  and  dee^ 
ened  rapidly  into  the  shadowingdaik- 
ness  of  early,  moonless  nightnui. 
There  was  a  small  projection  ftom 
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the  back  of  tlu'  cottai^^c,  within  which 
a  door  opened  ui)oii  a  stairwa}'  to  the 
cclhir.    I  hat  upon  that  side  of  our 
little  circle  furthest  from  this  door, 
and  of  course  facing  it.    While  we 
still  talked,  and  the  shadows  grew 
deeper  and  deeper,  I  happened  to  be 
looking  dfarectly  at  the  cellar  door. 
As  I  was  doing  so,  it  deliberately 
opened,  and  an  Indian  coming  fortii 
from  it,  stepped  forward  to  one  nde 
of  the  little  room,  and  halting,  gazed 
steadfastly  down  upon  us,  as  wo  sat 
on  our  blocks  on  the  lio(»r.    lie  was 
of  magniticent  proportions  ;  ahnost 
colossal  in  stature,  broad-shouldered, 
decp-cUestcd,  straight  as  a  pine-tree, 
and  of  singularly  stately  carriage. 
As  be  looked  down  npon  ns,  gravely 
and  in  silence,  thongb  we  all  looked 
at  bim,  we  aeeined  to  have  no  power 
to  stir ;  and  I  clearly  recollect  how  a 
warning  against  doing  so  seemed  to 
take  a  tangible  shape  of  oddly  char- 
acterized distinctness  before  my  mind. 
It  was  ns  if  I  saw  a  printed  line 
worded  and  lettered  thus:  'There 
will  he  a  i'UK.ii:l>ice  against  unneces- 
8AKY  movenieut ' ;  and  I  found  the 
unintelligibleness  of  this  monition  ac- 
companied by  terrors  that  were-vague 
bnt  profound,  at  what  might  be  the 
consequences  of  disobeying  it.  But 
there  was  .something  much  more 
frightful.    As  the  lineaments  of  the 
Indian's  swarthy  face  bec^ame  dis- 
tinet  before  me,  I  saw  plainly  that 
though  all  the  rest  of  the  face  wore 
the    appearance  of  perfect  health, 
the  eyes  were  dead,  and  the  flesh 
about  them  was  dead ;  and  though 
they  seemed  to  look  at  us,  there  was 
something  Indescribably  horrible  in 
their  livid  shrunken  look,  and  the 
fixed  unmoving  stare  from  under  their 
purplish  half-shut  lids. 

"  After  standing  a  few  moments 
in  utter  silence,  the  Indian  turned, 


silently  retraced  his  loot^teps,  and, 
bowing  his  haughty  head,  disappeared 
down  the  stairway.  We  sat  a  few 
moments  in  the  sumo  mutiouless  ter- 
rified silence.  Then  one  of  my  com- 
panions, moving  as  if  in  a  dream  and 
apparently  unconscious  of  the  pres- 
ence of  any  one  else,  slowly  arose, 
stepped  silently  to  the  door  of  the 
cellar,  and  deliberately  went  down 
out  of  sight.  In  a  few  moments  more 
another  in  like  manner  arose,  and 
with  the  same  strange  appearance  of  , 
unconsciousness  likewise  disapi»eared 
in  the  cellar.  After  another  short 
pause,  the  thinl  did  the  same.  I  sat 
a  moment  alone,  and  found  myself 
slowly  rising  to  follow  thehr  example, 
when  the  door  was  flung  violently 
back,  and  Sam  H.,  who  had  gone  . 
down  last,  sprang  back  into  the  room, 
shaking  and  stumbling  with  terror, 
his  face  white  and  his  eyes  almost  idi- 
otic in  his  fright.  The  sight  of  this 
natural  human  action  broke  the  spell 
whii  li  had  been  holding  mc  '  For 
(  rod's  sake,  Sam,*  I  cried,  recovering 
my  speech  for  the  first  time,  '  let 's 
get  out  of  this  1 '  And  we  rushed 
headlong  out  of  the  door.  As  we 
passed  the  outer  entrance  to  the  cel- 
lar, I  summoned  courage  to  approach 
it  and  look  within ;  but  all  was  dark, 
and  its  more  distant  portion  was  shut 
out  of  sight  by  a  partition. 

''  Not  dariuLT  to  explore  further,  we 
ran  homewards.  As  we  went,  my 
companion  informed  me  that  he  had 
descended  the  cellar  stairs  and  there 
saw  our  two  friends  seated  at  what 
seemed  to  be  a  table,  on  which  was 
something  that  glimmered,  while  be- 
hind it  stood  the  Indian,,  his  head 
crushed  up  among  the  timbers  of  the 
floor,  and  as  it  were  preaching  to 
them,  with  fluent  words  .and  many 
gestures." 

Adrian  stopped.    He  had  told  the 
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fantastic  story  with  so  iiitieli  local 
detail,  with  such  gravity  and  inleii- 
sity,  that  all  the  woineu  looked  prop- 
erly fVightened. 

But  U  that  all  ?  **  denuuuled  Mn. 
Maginn;  "how horrid!  joalook'as 
seared  as  ao  j  of  as." 

Adrian  shook  his  head,  and  with 
entire  sincerity  said, — 

**  It  was  horrible  —  horrible —  and 
it  is  because  it  was  so  frightfully  true 
that  you  can't  help  feeling  it.  When 
I  woke  up  ' —  *' 

There  was  a  general  cry  of  relief ; 
and  the  saucy  girl  who  had  defied  the 
scalping  knife,  at  onoe  testified  that 
she  had  known  it  wasa  dream  all  the 
time. 

''But  wait,**  persisted  Adrian; 

—  *'  when  I  woke  up,  so  perfectly  im- 
presscil  was  I  with  the  reality  of  it, 
that  1  kiipxo  that  Indian  was  stand- 
ing at  the  l»t'(lside  behind  nic  in  the 
dark,  looking  down  at  me  with  those 
dead  livid  eyes,  and  it  was  minutes 
before  I  could  summon  up  courage  to 
poll  off  the  two  poultices  I  had  to 
keep  OQ  my  eyes  at  that  time,  so  that 
I  coald  look." 

"Ah,"  said  Dr.  VeioU,  «veiy 
good ;  verj'  well  told  too ;  those  poul- 
tices were  the  dead  eyes,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  dream  ciystallized  round 
them." 

"  Yes."  said  Adria. 

But  Civille,  who  had  been  gazing 
with  her  whole  soul  at  the  narrator, 
said  softly,  as  if  to  herself,  I  think 
the  old  chief  is  there  I  " 

Before  0r.  VeroU  had  time  for  the 
joking  reply  which  he  seemed  about 
to  make  to  this  obsenration,  one  of 
Mrs.  Button's  progresses  broke  up 
the  little  set,  and  the  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen were  sent  circulating  on 
rounds  of  one  and  another  duty. 
Other  similar  gatherings,  other  chats 
and  coaversatious  followed ;  some 


serious,  around  good  old  Doctor 
Toomston  and  some  of  the  elders ; 
some  comical,  wherever  there  might 
be  Dr.  Veroil  with  his  satirical  sen- 
sible good  nature,  or  Mrs.  Hetty 
Maginn  with  her  yeheroent  blunt 
jOTiality,or  even  Mr.  William  Button, 
who  had  a  decided  taste  for  whatever 
of  the  Amny  sort  he  could  understand. 
At  the  proper  time  came  supper,  and 
in  the  laughing  and  chatting  proces- 
sion down  to  the  dining-room,  there 
went  just  together,  as  it  happened, 
these  couples:  first,  Mr.  Bird  and 
Civille ;  next,  Mr.  Scrope  and  Miss 
Button;  and  behind  them,  Adrian 
and  Mrs.  Maginn. 

"Do  look  at  tiiose  shoulder-blades" 
said  Mrs.  Hetty,  softly,  to  Adrisa, 
pointing  to  the  articles  in  question, 
very  visible  ovtn-  Miss  Button's  dress, 
—  the  good  lady  knew  nothing  of 
any  existing  kinship  or  proposed 
artlnity  Itetween  her  theme  and  her 
escort, — it  must  iiave  been  with  ref- 
erence to  the  fuuny  maJapropositiet 
arising  ftom  such  ignorances  tiiat  the 
poet*s  wise  observation  came,  about 
ignorance  b^ing  bliss,  — "  do  look  at 
those  shoulder-blades  I  You  could 
drop  a  bullet  through  there  to  the  floor 
and  she 'd never  know  it!  I  believe 
they  put  drie<l  mutton-bones  in  a 
l)archment  bag  nowada^*8,  and  call 
it  a  girl !  " 

Adrian,  who  could  not  consistently 
laugh,  did  the  best  thing  he  could, 
with  another  compliment,— 

Perhaps  if  she  lives  to  be  as  use- 
fhl  a  reformer  and  as  delightftil  a 
companion  as  yon,  Mrs.  Maginn,  she 
will  become  as  plump." 

"Why,  what  nice  compliments 
you  make,"  said  the  good  lady  :  it 
would  be  ravishing  if  one  could  be- 
lieve one  sinii'le  word  of  it  !  " 

At  the  loot  of  the  stairs  stood  one 
of  the  servients,  waiting  to  go  up. 
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Adrian,  looking  oarolossly  down  at 
her,  saw  that  it  was  the  sauic  with 
whom  he  thought  ISIr.  Bird  was  ex- 
changing confuiences  in  the  hall,  and 
at  the  same  moment  he  also  perceived 
with  soiprise  that  it  was  the  same 
blnsteridg,  scolding  Irishwomati  who 
had  gone  off  in  sooh  a  ftny  ftom  Mr, 
Van  Braam's  on  the  n^t  when  he  had 
escorted  ICiville  home.  At  the  same 
moment  he  saw  Civille  recognize  her 
too,  and  heard  her  say,  smilinf^ly,  — 

"  Why,  Katy,  is  it  you?  I  did  not 
know  you  were  here." 

Yia 'm,"  said  the  girl,  with  that 
very  same  venomonst  bitter,  quick  nt* 
terance, — and  she  added)  if  ye 've 
missed  anything  I  ooold  aocoont  to 
yez  for  it* 

"I  have  not  missed  anything, 
thank  you,  Katy,"  said  Civille,  in  her 
sweet,  quiet  voice,  and  passed  on, 
completing  some  halt-laughiiig  re- 
mark tliat  she  had  been  making  to 
Bird.  Ann  liutton,  Adrian  thought, 
started.  She  certainly  looked  sharply 
at  the  girl.  What  do  yon  mean  by 
that?"  she  demanded. 

And  this  young  gintleman  can 
tell  ye  that  he  set  out  to  search  me 
bniulle,"  said  Katy,  pointing  to  Ad- 
rian, and  all  in  a  quiver  at  the  rec- 
ollection of  the  outrage.  Adrian 
briefly  explained  to  Ann  how  oddly 
the  girl  had  acted  on  the  evening  in 
question  ;  and  tliey  went  forward  into 
the  supper-room,  where  abundant  and 
loznrioQs  refreshments  were  await- 
ing their  doom, — and  received  it. 

In  due  time,  they  all  came  back 
to  the  parlor;  and  now  there  was 
a  renewed  demand  for  music ;  and 
various  instrumental  and  vocal  pieces 
were  given,  some  ill  and  some  well. 
Thus,  one  was  a  spirited  nautical 
song,  by  a  gentleman  who  articu- 
lated a  little  too  distinctlj-  as  he  ga\t5 
one  and  another  ancoessive  note  to 


the  same  syllable,  producing  the  fol- 
lowing pleasing  ctlect :  — 

"  Aim.  my  tMi-lmw-h;iw-hoy8, 
Thest!  are  th«!  J;iw-haw-hoy8 

Of  the  uo-ho-ho-bul  anil  tlie  bray-haf^haw^ 

Who  lovo  a  life-fifo-fifo 
Of  toil  aud  8trife-fife-fife, 
And  a  bo^w-honie  on  tfw  boir-woir-woaod* 
ing  wave." 

After  a  tfane,  Adrian  was  called 
iipon,  and  complied  very  readily,  like 
a  man  of  sense  who  is  willing  to  do 
his  best.  For  a  moment  or  two,  be 
could  not  collect  his  wits  ;  and  while 
the  music  was  going  on,  and  exciting 
him,  as  music  always  did,  he  had 
yet  suffered  his  thoughts  to  fall  back 
from  their  busy  purposeftil  employ- 
ment about  the  people  around  him, 
and  althoQfi^  he  promptly  arose  and 
went  to  the  piano,  his  mind  as  he  sat 
down  was  full  of  trouble ;  all  the 
pains  and  doubts  that  he  had  thrust 
one  side  at  entering  the  parlors, 
thronged  l»aok,  more  urgent  than  ever 
for  having  been  shut  out;  and  in 
spite  of  the  trilling  nature  of  the  cir-  * 
onmstances,  and  the  perfect  compe- 
tence of  the  explanation  which  he 
had  already  given  to  himself,  that 
momentary  pause  on  the  stairway, ' 
and  the  starange  impertinence  of  the 
*  Irish  woman  at  the  stair-foot,  plagued 
him  ;  for  by  one  of  those  associations 
which  make  themselves  for  us,  the 
parcel  of  laces  from  Jenks  &  Train- 
or's,  and  the  something  which  the 
girl  implied  that  Civille  might  have 
missed,  looked  themselves  together 
in  his  mind. 

When,  therefbre,  he  took  liis  place  ^ 
at  the  piano,  he  touched  a  few  chords 
almost  without  knowing  what  he  was 
about.  The  rich,  strong  sound  of  the 
noble  grand  piano  in  some  measure 
awoke  him  ;  but  yet  no  words,  no  air, 
would  take  form  in  ins  recollection. 

**  Do  I  know  any  songs?  "  he  said, 
half  unconadooriy. 
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Yes,"  said  Scrope,  who  was  noar 
by.  "(iive  us  *  The  Child's  Three 
Wishes '  again." 

"  Give  us  '  Sparkling  and  Bright,' " 
said  Doctor  Toomston. 

That  would  be  an  anaeroonisni,^ 
pnimed  Doctor  VeroO. 

"  O,  I  did  n't  mean  the  nun  ver- 
•ion/'  said  Doctor  Toomston,  rather 
indignantly. 


But  Adrian  still  tried  in  vam  to 
remember,  until  he  began  to  feel 
ridiculous,  and  with  a  sudden  ctrort, 
he  tlirew  oil  all  his  preoccupation. 
At  the  moment  there  came  into  Ua 
mind  a  aong  that  he  remembered; 
and  withoDt  waiting  to  cfaooae,  he 
struck  at  once  into  a  prdnde  of 
strong,  full,  reverberating  chords. 
I 'U  give  yoo,"  be  said, the — 
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The  coin{)any  had  excited  him. 
The  music,  mediocre  as  some  of  it 
was,  had  excited  him  still  mote.  -  The 
air  to  which  he  now  iang,  monotononSt 
if  not  heavy,  has  yet  a  recomng, 
persistent  ohant  character  that  in 
some  sense  throbs  along  with  the 
passionateness  of  the  words ;  and  the 
pitcli  wns  just  l  ight  for  his  mellow 
and  sympathetic  barytone  voice.  Ci- 
villc  \v:is  loaning  upon  the  instru- 
ment, and  without  intending  it,  Ad- 
rian looked  at  her  as  he  sang  — 

"I  lovi!  liul  thee!  1  lovo  but  thee  —  " 

And  as  he  did  so,  the  intense  passion 
of  the  verses  seized  him,  and  he  was 
gone  ;  he  sang  the  rest  of  the  wihl, 
lawless  song  to  lier,  to  her  only.  She 
perceptibly  trem]>led  when  he  first 
looked  ;  then  cast  down  her  eyes  and 
stood  silent,  without  looking  up  at 
him  again.  If  he  had  known  what 
he  was  about,  he  would  assuredly  not 
have  sung  it.  He  felt  before  he  had 
sung  the  fn  stanza  through,  as  if 
every  one  in  the  room  must  see  ex- 
actly what  he  was  —  in  spite  of  him- 
self—  doing  ;  making  an  avowal  of 
uncontrollable,  passionate  love  to  one 
woman,  in  the  home  and  under  the 
very  eyes  of  another  woman,  to  whom 
he  had  promised  marriage. 

But  he  sang  it  tiirough,  although 
with  no  very  distinct  consciousness 
of  his  manner  of  execution.  He  arose 
williniit  a  word,  —  there  was  a  silence 
aa  dead  aa  that  of  his  Indian  ghost, 


—  and  without  looking  up  be  moved 
off  in  a  kind  of  draam,'*and  sat  down 
in  the  first  chair  he  came  to.  In  a 
tsw  moments  the  applause  and  com> 
pliments  began.   Several  of  the  la- 
dies asked  him  where  he  got  the 
music.    H'e  answered  that  ho  did  not 
remember  exactly,  — he  believed  he 
had  it  at  home   somewhere.  l^ut 
Civille,  who  was  ])assing  behind  him, 
moved  perhaps  by  an  impulse  as  un- 
conscious as  his  own,  bent  down  for 
a  moment  and  said  softly,  so  that 
nobody  else  could  hear,  — > 
*«  I  know — you  made  it  I " 
It  is  possible  that  a  few  of  the 
more  enthusiastic  votaries  of  pleas- 
ure—  unblamable  as   the  pleasure 
must  have  been,  since  neither  cards 
nor  wine  nor  even  dancing  were  al- 
lowed —  miglil  have  stayed  a  little 
too  late ;  but  there  came  an  incident 
to  disperse  even  the  chatty  femiliam 
of  the  house  who  were  last  to  go. 
These,  mostly  young  Mends  of  Miss 
Button's,  including  also  Doctor  Ver- 
oil  and  one  or  two  others  of  the  more 
youthftil  elders,  had  fallen  into  a 
reminiscent  vein  ;  also  Miss  Button, 
Civille,  and  one  or  two  more  wlio  had, 
as  it  appeared  in  time  past,  attended 
the  same  school  with  them.  One  and 
anothor  of  their  schoolmates,  it  quick- 
ly appeared,  were  married ;  one  and 
another  had  disappeared.  Disappear^ 
ing  is  very  common  in  our  American 
cit}'  life,  where  society  Is  an  encamp- 
ment rather  than  an  establishment. 
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und  where  riches  gather  like  one  of  "  Mold  me  np,  will  you?"  he  said, 

those  volcanic  islands  that  grow  np  ''I'm  faint."  And  before  A<Inan  and 

from  under  the  sea  in  one  night,  and  the  doctor,  both  of  whom  instantly 

disappear  in  another,  yet  hot  with  caught  hold  of  him,  could  carry  him 

the  fbry  of  their  aocQnmlation.  off,  he  sank  quietly  down  on  the  car- 

Where  is  that  lovely  fliir«mi-  pet,  his  limlw  ahaking,  hia  fhce  i^Jeo- 

plexioned  Mary  Gray?**  asked  CiTille  ted  with  blood,  hia  eyea  turned  and 

at  last ;  **  don't  yon  remember  how  aet  in  his  head :  a  frightftal  apectaele 

ahe  used  to  make  the  awftaUest  red-  enough. 

tations,  and  ahe  was  so  sweet  and  Get  away,  all  yon  visitors! "  said 

loving  that  even  old  Miss  Piquette,  Veroil,  peremptorily.    "This  is  not 

the  French  teacher,  could  not  find  dangerous;  he  will  comeontofit; 

fault  with  lier?    She  said  slie  always  but  do  you  all  go  home." 

hated  books  ;  but  O,  what  perfectly  Nobody*  tarried  to  dispute  so  very 

splendid  embroidery  she  used  to  do !  proper  an  order,  except  Adrian,  who 

I  wonder  what  became  of  her  ? "  waited  to  see  if  he  could  be  of 

**I  believe  her  fhther  foiled  and  nae. 

died,  and  her  mother,  I  think,  was  It 's  epilepsy,"  aaid  Veroil,  after 

dead  before.  I  don't  know  where  she  a  moment ;  **  a  slight  attack ;  be  will 

went  to,  I 'm  snre,"  said  Misa  Bntton.  oome  out  of  it  in  a  few  minutes.  Give 

"Do  you,  mother?"  me  some  ioe-water.    Haa  he  been  so 

I     "  No,"  said  Mrs.  Button,    I  don't."  before ?  " 

**  Who's  that?"  asked  BiUButton,  Neither  of  his  parents  nor  his  sis- 
coming  up  to  Adrian's  siile.  ter  had  ever  seen  anything  of  the 

It  was    Doctor  Veroil  who   an-  kind.    Adrian  told  the  doctor,  aside 

swered,  with  a  siLinificant  tone  and  and  in  few  words,  of  the  attxick  in  the 

manner,  looking  keenly  first  at  Ann,  billiard  saloon, 

and  then  at  her  brother :  —  "Hm,  —  must  be  attended  to,"  • 

"  She  died  Sunday  morning,  Miaa  was  the  only  reply,  and  the  doctor 

Bntton.    Hary  Gray,  Mr.  William  implied  himself  to  the  nanal  simple 

Button."  palliatives,  dismiflslng  Adrian  about 

Ann  turned  pale,  for  the  meaning  as  brusquely  as  he  had  the  rest 
tone  in  which  the  physician  spoke  in-  So  the  young  man  went  away,  the 
formed  her  plainly  enough  what  he  circumstances  abridging  all  leave- 
meant,  and  so  it  did  her  mother.  But  takings.  As  for  Civille,  her  father, 
neiilier  of  them  asked  any  questions,  who  had  not  been  present  at  the 
William,  however,  started  violently,  party,  had  called  to  escort  her 
and  caught  hold  of  Adrian's  arm.  home. 

(To  bs  eoiitlnpcd.J 
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Upon  tho  news  of  tho  death  of  Lewis  Gaylord  Clark,  long  wdQ 
known  as  tho  editor  of  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine,"  divers  remi* 
nisoenecs — mostly  not  about  him,  but  about  it — occurred  to  one  of' 
the  subordinate  persons  employed  upon  Old  and  New, — a  person 
now  becoming  what  is  called  ** elderly,**  whatever  that  is.  Probably 
it  may  mean  one  that  hath  reminiscences.  For  the  reminiscences 
of  a  baby,  for  instance,  cannot  be  anything,  except  perhaps  select 
traib  of  those  clouds  of  glory,  which  high  ethical  authority  informs 
us,  string  along  after  the  baby  from  its  pre-existent  state.  Why 
should  n*t  the  trail  of  a  baby  be  its  gloiy,  as  well  as  the  trail  of  a 
woodcock?  What  our  old  friend  delivered  was  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

I  never  saw  Mr.  Clark.  But  I  used  thirty  years  ago  to  think 
Ollapodiana,"  written  by  his  twin  brother,  very  funny  —  in  spots. 
There  was,  in  imrticular,  an  imaginary  love-letter  I  remember  to  a 
squinting  milliner,  headed  with  a  ridiculously  apt  quotation  from 
*  Solomon's  Song :  **  Thou  host  ravished  my  heart  with  one  of  thine 
eyes."  This  twin  brother  must'have  been  a  pretty  comical  fellow. 
Lewis,  however,  was  rather  an  admirer  and  chronicler  of  fun,  than  a 
maker  of  it.  For  a  good  many  of  the  latter  years  of  his  life  ho  was 
one  of  a  band  of  brothren  who  were  supported  by  the  United  StateS| 
Government  in  the  New  York  Poor — beg  pardon.  Custom — House,  i 
Tiie  alternative  is  not  so  disrespectful  as  it  seems.  They  certainly 
had  their  Custom-House  places  because  they  had  no  other  way  in 
particular  of  obtaining  an  income.  They  were  the  New  York  Poor 
Brethren  of  the  Charter  House ;  such  as  worthy  old  Colonel  Thomas 
Newcome  was  in  his  last  days. 

Well :  It  was  in  the  Knickerbocker  that  I  made  my  veiy  fiist 
essays  at  magoziniiig,  — one  or  two  modest  little  sketches,  seeking 
gravely  to  delineate  a  few  matters  that  seemed  to  me  amusing. 
They  were  printed ;  more  were  invited.  Then  I  wrote  to  inquire 
what  was  the  pay.  It  was,  as  I  soon  learned,  just  what  I  had  been 
promised  ever  so  many  years  before,  when  I  was  a  little  boy,  by  a 
delusive  sciving-nian,  in  case  I  would  run  of  some  eiTand  for  him. 
Ho  said  ho  would  give  mo  "a  Groat  Silver  Nothing/'   Thb  Mr. 
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dark,  with  tho  ntmost  blandness,  cxplainccl,  though  he  did  not 
use  epithets  of  maguitudo  or  of  material » iras  unfortunately  all  that 
circumstances  allowed  him  to  p.iy ;  but  whenever  the  future  pros- 
perity of  tho  magazine,  etc.  etc.,  it  would  then  afford  him  the  utmost 
pleasure,  etc.  etc. ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  he  trusted  that,  etc.  etc. 
No!  I  wouldn't,  and  I  didn't.  And  this  method  seems  to  have 
been  the  rule  of  that  office.  I  remember  some  years  afterwards, 
while  tho  poor  old  magazine  was  being  edited  along  down  itd  seventh 
age  by  a  series  of  gardes^mdladeaf  like  an  old  literaiy  Chuffy  in 
the  hands  of  Gamp  and  Prig,  that  I  just  looked  into  the  office  to  see, 
once  more,  if  they  paid  now.  The  **  nuss  "  on  this  occasion  was  a 
amooth  and  smiling  clerical  gentleman.  What  a  tongue  ho  had  1 
He  was  most  polite ;  spoke  excellently  on  tho  nobili^  of  literary 
pursuits ;  complimented  me  on  certain  papers  —  but  of  course  (hat 
didn't  influence  me;  explmned  with  brief  clearness  how  capitally 
the  magazine  was  doing  just  now.  It  was  true,  he  admitted,  that 
it  needed,  just  abont  this  time,  exactly  a  few  of  those  spirited  and 
attractive  papers  which  I,  etc.  etc.  To  be  sure,  he  said,  they  ought 
to  be  paid  for  —  and  well.  So  they  should  be  in  a  very  little  while ; 
and  it  really  was  a  consideration,  in  tho  interim,  that  to  bo  writing 
in  that  magazine  was  a  reputation  in  itself.  I  declare  I 'm  suspi- 
cious enough,  and  crusty  enough ;  but  if  that  oily  fellow  did  not 
come  within  a  bair*s-breadth  of  securing  a  promise  of  contributions 
gratis  I  By  some  mysterious  good  fortune  —  pcrliiips  a  guardian 
angel  was  whispering  No  I  in  my  car — I  did  not  quite  promise. 
I*ut  as  soon  as  I  had  taken  leave  and  shut  myself  out  of  the  door 
into  the  dark  stulVy  entry  outside,  this  magnetism  was  cut  otl',  as 
the  "  fnng  sliuey  "  of  the  Chinese  arc  said  to  ])c  b}'  a  wall  or  parti- 
tion, —  and  I  seemed  to  explode  in  a  single  instant  into  a  rage,  at 
mvself  for  bcinc:  so  nenrlv  fooled,  at  him  for  so  nearly  ioolinsr  nio. 
T  \vnnted  to  go  back  and  .strangle  him,  as  Captain  Dalgotty  did  tho 
Mar(]nis  of  Argyle  in  the  dungeon  at  Invcrary.  I  don't  know  but  I 
rcullv  did  execute  a  war-dnnec  in  the  hall. 

I>nt  1  never  sent  any  articles  ;  and  the  magazine  —  in  conseciucncc, 
no  doubt  I — after  being  for  some  years  little  except  a  place  for 
secreting  printed  papers,  tinally  ex|7ircd,  as  they  say  of  some  very 
excellent  old  persons,  so  gently  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  tell 
when  it  passed  aAvay.  Who  was  tho  very  last  watcher  at  the  bed- 
side I  do  not  quite  remember,  but  v.  hoevcr  it  was,  R.  I.  P. 

Thus  far  the  reminiscent.  Tlien  a  junior  listener  questioned  tho 
ancient  a  little  about  contrasts  or  siniilarities  between  now  and  then  ; 
fortius  patriarch  was  in  some  degree  a  worker  in  magazine  litcratui'O 
in  those  days  likewise.    Aud  ho  made  answer  ucai'ly  thus : 
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"Things  then  and  now  were  alike,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember, 
in  this  at  least,  that  it  seemed  difficult  to  find  brilliant  and  powerful 
Avriters  for  magazines.  You  may  say,  to  begin  with,  that  for  mag- 
azine purposes,  the  universe  consists  of  Fact  and  Fiction.  Fact  is 
the  whole  domain  of  real  things  ;  which  the  magazine  would  fain 
chronicle  or  narrate  or  discuss  with  wisdom,  strength,  aptness,  and 
brevity.  Fiction  is  stories,  long  or  short.  There  is  a  third  realm, 
the  limbo  of  magazining, — the  Essay.  An  essay  must  be  defined 
for  magazine  purposes,  and  this  year,  as  an  article  pulled  out  of  a 
bmiu  where  there  was  none  to  begin  with,  as  the  juggler  dismisses 
a  fliglit  of  pigeons  out  of  a  hat,  when  there  were  none  in  it.  If 
there  is  any  nvison  for  it,  your  article  instead  of  an  essay  is  either 
fact  or  tiction.  Fun  belongs  to  tiction  :  omit  the  middle  of  fiction, 
indeed,  and  you  have  it,  almost  exactly  —  Tn.  Then  there  is, 
once  in  a  while,  the  article  with  an  object,  —  meant  t«  hit  some- 
body or  to  advertisf^  something  ;  or,  least  blameworthy  of  axe- 
grinders,  it  is  a  paper  by  the  deserving  young  peFsou  who  would 
be  certain  to  beconK;  succcssrul  it"  only  one  chance  could  be  had 
of  coming  before  liie  {)ul)lie  !  liut  don't  meddle  with  any  such,  dear 
editor.  Ilic  nUjer  est;  Jninc  tu,  liiniiane,  aivefo.  There 's  an  Afri- 
can in  the  fence,  look  out  for  him,  my  old  Kouian  editor  I" 

Fact,  Fiction,  and  Kssay,  repeated  the  audieuce.  Uader  which 
head  falls  l*oetrv? 

I 'm  tired,"  was  the  reply  ;  and  the  speaker  quoted  from  the  saga : 

**  Now  iny  woary  eye<*  I  close  —  , 
Leave  me,  leave  me  to  repose." 

So  they  gare  him  a  copy  of  Tapper's  Proyerbial  Philosophy,  and 
after  waiting  respectfully  a  moment  until  he  was  &8t  asleep,  fliey 
went  on  their  way. 


TTNDALL'S  LBCTUBES  ON  UOHT.' 

This  book  contains  a  course  of  six 
lectures,  delivered  during  Professor 
T^'nduU's  late  visit  to  this  country, 
and  ^ives  in  a  popular  form  a  sketch 
of  the  hisiory  of  discovery  in  optics, 
—  mainly  in  physical  optics,  —  with 
a  review  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  science.  We  propose  to  noUce 
tbese  lectures  in  the  oider  in  which 
they  occur. 

'Lecture*  on  Light.  Dy  John  Tynd.ill,  ll.  d., 
r.  s.  M.  DeUvercU  In  thu  United  Sutcs  in  1872, 
M78.  N«wTMk:D.  ApvtoloakOo.  ItTS. 


At  the  very  outset,  Pk^fessor 

Tyndall  announces  as  the  purpose 
of  this  and  several  of  his  earlier 
works,  the  popularizing  of  science  ; 
and  explains  the  differcnco  between 
laboratory  results  and  Iccture-tiihle 
expcrimonts.  Working  with  minute 
quaulities,  and  ohtainiug  results 
almost  hifinitesimally  small,  is  as  sat^ 
isfiustoiy  and  as  decisive  to  the  mind 
of  the  student  or  the  philosopher,  as  * 
if  he  were  operating  upon  a  uuiverse 
of  matter.   But  the  audience  cannot 
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Bee  the  precipitate  at  the  bottom  of 
a  tost  tube,  or  the  chanp^ing  color 
of  the  li(|ui'l  in  a  watch-glass.  And 
hence  it  is  that  Professor  Tyndall 
has  been  so  diligent  and  ao  sneoeaaflil. 
He  baa  employed  ezperimenta  by 
which  these  xesnlta,  if  not  actually 
obtained  upon  a  large  scale,  are  so 
magnified  before  the  eyes  of  his  au- 
dience, that  what  he  sees,  they  see ; 
and  the  satisfaction  and  pleasnre 
that  tills  his  mind  are  equally  shared 
by  them. 

Tracing  the  p;radiial  and  very  slow 
development  of  the  scientific  spirit 
among  men  from  what  haa  been  called 
the  tbeologio  stage,  when  all  the  acts 
and  phases  of  natnie  were  ascribed, 
by  the  ignorant  and  nndereloped,  to 
the  direct  action  of  **gods  many, 
and  lords  many,"  our  author  shows 
how  science  gradually  took  shape  as 
the  conc  eption  of  natural  forces.  — 
astronomv  leading  the  w:iy,  —  until, 
*♦  from  the  high  table-land  of  thought, 
raised  by  Ilipparchus  and  Ptolemy, 
Copernicus,  Galileo,  Tycho  Brahe, 
and  Kepler,  Newton  shoots  upward 
like  a  peak  overlooking  all  others, 
ftomhis  (?)  dominant  elevation."'  In 
optics,  he  maintains  that  the  discov- 
eries of  the  ancients  were  confined  to 
the  fiusts  that  light  moves  in  straight 
lines,  and  that  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence is  equal  to  the  anglo  of  reflec- 
tion. This  may  be  literally  true, 
but  if  so.  some  of  them  made  good 
use  of  their  miuimura  of  knowledge. 
Witness  Archimedes  defending  Syra- 
cuse, with  his  parabdoidal  reflector. 
He  then  gives  simple  experimental 
proof  of  this  flindamental  proposi- 
tion, and,  passing  over  a  thousand 
years,  notices,  only  to  deride  them, 
the  notions  of  cci  t:iin  medisBval  wi'^o- 
acres  who  maintain  their  ability  to 

evolve  from  their  own  inner  con- 
sciousness the  laws  of  the  material  uni- 
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verse", — sarcastically  adding,  *'  there 
are  some  small  imitations  of  Schelling 
still  in  Oorniany." 

Speaking  of  refraction,  he  men- 
tions Alhasen's  investigation  in  1 100, 
and  shows  how  narrowly  Kepler  es- 
caped adding  SneU's  law  of  the  sines 
to  his  own  grand  code  of  three.  This 
waa  the  new  impulse  which  carried 
the  science  onward  with  rapid  strides. 
To  this  key  the  rainbow  yielded  up 
its  long  hidden  secret,  the  grand 
difficulty  of  former  ages  becoming 
the  grand  confirmation  of  the  new  dis- 
covery. Another  stage  was  reached 
when  Newton,  with  the  prism,  first 
revefded  to  the  eyes  of  man  the  bean- 
tiflil  and  wonder-working  solar  speo- 
trom,  at  once  the  revealer  and  pro- 
ponnder  of  enigmas,  and  tims  proved 
that  the  beam  of  white  light  —  the 
emblem  of  purity  —  was  itself  a  com- 
pound of  all  the  hues  in  tlie  many- 
colored  bow.  But  at  this  point 
Xewton  himself  stopped  short.  He 
missed  the  irrationality  of  the  spec- 
tra, and  left  to  another  to  show  the 
ihll  benefit  to  be  derived  fWHQ  liie 
different  dis|)ersive  and  reAractive 
powers  of  transparent  substances,  by 
00  combining  them  as  to  produce  the 
achromatic  lens. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  lecturo, 
Professor  Tyndnll  refutes  the  once 
popular  notion  that  the  green  of  the 
spectrum  is  a  compound  of  the  over- 
lapping yellow  and  blue,  and  proves 
that  it  is  as  elementary  as  is  cither 
of  those  adjoining  it,  —  standing,  in 
this  respect,  in  strong  distinction 
from  all  pigments  of  the  same  colors, 
—he  also  adding  the  explanation 
which  Helmholtz  has  given  of  this 
fact. 

In  the  second  lecture.  Professor 
Tyndall  traces,  with  his  usual  l)onuty 
of  expression  and  illustration,  the 
history  of  the  two  rival  theories  of 
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light,  tVom  the  days  of  Newton  and 
IIuyglioQS  to  the  present  time.  The 
story  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
illasbrations  in  tlie  history  of  knowl- 
edge,  of  11 10  manner  in  which  the 
authority  of  a  great  name  may  bo 
uhlo  to  give  endurance  to  a  hy- 
pothesis. The  innuoiicc  of  Xcwton 
acted  ns  a  iiiukc-wciLiht  ft.i-  noarly  two 
centuries  in  favor  of  tlie  corpuscular 
theory,  in  itself  in  nowise  more  sat- 
isfactory than  its  undnlatory  rival. 
The  revolt  of  the  growing  science 
against  this  bondage  of  authority 
was  led  by  the  Somerset sliiro  phy- 
sician, Thomas  Young,  who.  in  si)ite 
of  the  oi)j)osition  and  the  ridicuh;  of 
Henry,  allerwards  Lord  l5roui^fi:un, 
in  the  Ivlinbur<^h  Ivcviow,"  suc- 
ceeded in  cslublishing,  on  a  basis 
which  every  day  has  siuco  confirmed, 
the  theor}'  that  light  consists,  not 
of  minute  atoms  shot  out  by  the  sun 
and  other  luminous  bodies,  but  of 
ripples  created  by  them  in  an  ether 
of  excessive  tenuity,  pervading  and 
flllinir  all  tiic  interplanetary  spaces, 
and  extendi to  the  most  distant 
star  or  nebula  whose  light  can  reach 
our  enrth.  After  pavin<j:  a  high  trib- 
ute to  the  gcjiius  of  Ncwlou  and  of 
Young,  the  author  illustrates  the  na- 
ture of  the  waves  in  the  luminiferous 
ether  with  apparatus  familiar  to  all 
who  have  read  his  work  on  Heat. 
Wo  couH  ss,  however,  to  a  feeling  of 
disappointment  at  finding  so  unsat- 
isfactory a  treatment  of  tlic  funda- 
mental i>robk'iii  of  all.  —  namely,  tiie 
nature  of  the  ethereid  vibration  that 
awakens  the  sensalion  of  liiiht. 

Professor  Tynd.ill  expresses  the 
desire  that  his  readers  *"  should  real- 
ise with  clearness  the  cliaracter  of 
wave-motion,  both  in  ether  and  in 
air.'*  With  this  view,  he  describes  an 
cxpcriraent  (p. 48),  which  is  rendered 
utterly  uniatelligiblo  by  the  omission 


of  any  illustration.  This  is  so  ini> 
portant,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
difficult  a  point,  that  it  should  have 
formed  a  subject  for  the  most  carefiil 
explanation,  even  at  some  sacri- 
fice. 

The  author  is  pointing  out  the 
ditieicncc  between  sound-waves  and 
light-waves,  and  the  analogy  between 
sound-waves  and  water-waves.  It 
is  not  more  difficult  to  realise  the 
transmission  of  a  pulse  of  condensed 
air  through  the  atmosphere,  than  to 
realize  the  transmission  of  a  blow 
through  a  row  of  ivory  balls.  Every 
particle  in  the  line  of  pulsation  may 
bo  easily  imagined  in  a  state  of  os- 
cillation forwards  and  backwards  in 
the  direction  of  the  force.  Now,  ia 
there  any  great  eflbrt  in  picturing 
before  the  mind  every  particle  of  a 
water-wave  In  ceaseless  vibration  up 
and  down,  in  a  curved  path  acrou 
the  line  of  the  transmission  of  the 
wave  itself?  But  does  not  the  possi* 
bility  of  this  movement  depend  on 
its  occurrence  at  the  surface  of  the 
fluid?  Would  a  particle  of  water  be 
then  free  to  niovo  a'..  an\'  great  depth 
when  it  is  confmod  in  all  direcLions 
by  the  pressure  of  neighboring  par- 
ticles? These  surface  waves,  of 
course,  o&tcnd  downwards,  and  their 
lengtli  bears  a  relation  to  the  depth 
of  the  liquid  in  which  they  are 
formed.  But  arc  iliey  forme  I  at  all, 
except  at  the  surface?  A  body  mov- 
ing in  a  liquid  cau'^os  no  disitubaacc 
or  wave-motion  unless  it  or  its  elT<*ot3 
came  nearly  to  the  surface,  just  as  a 
wh,ale  makes  no  commotion  uiiou  div- 
ing. Noises  of  course  travel  through 
water ;  but  the  sound-wave  in  water 
is  different  firom  the  wave  on  t/ie  sur* 
facBy  and  is  probably  transmitted  as 
in  air.  But  this  fhndamental  disti  no- 
tion between  a  pulse  propelled 
through  the  mass,  and  a  wave  trans- 
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mittcd  alon^jj  a  surface,  constilutes 
uo  small  (liHiculty  in  foniiiiig  a 
clear  coiiccptioa  "  of  the  nature  of 
tbe  traii8i*ersGly  vibrating  8i)berical 
wave  of  light.  And  instead  of  a 
aatialhctory  description  of  this  plio- 
nomenon,  we  only  meet  the  dis- 
appointiDg  foot-oote :  I  do  not 
wish  to  encumber  the  conception  here 
with  the  details  of  the  moti  tn/' 
This  is  followed  by  a  further  n  Icr- 
ciice  lo  wavci*  on  water,  which,  of 
course,  docs  not  remove  the  dilliculty 
of  conceiving  those  ripples  in  the 
sphere  of  ether  which  surrounds  the 
•on  and  which  vibrate  In  every  direo- 
tioD  or  aasimnth  across  the  line  of 
their  path.  The  diflBculty  does  not 
occur  where  an  isolated  beam  of  light 
is  concerned,  and  tbe  analogy  with  a 
water-wave  is  then  of  use,  especially 
if  the  light  be  polarized,  for  it  must 
bo  borne  in  mind  that  the  water- 
wave  only  exists  in  a  state  of  polar- 
ization. 

The  third  lecture  contains  a  view 
of  the  rise  and  progiesa  of  the 
motions  of  attraction  and  of  polarity, 
and  of  their  iuflnenco  upon  the  struc- 
ture and  molecular  formatitm  of  crys- 
tals. From  this*  in  the  latter  part, 
the  niithor  goes  on  to  discuss  the 
polarization  of  light,  and  its  beUor 
vior  when  passing  throujxh  tlicso  crys- 
tals. Wo  observe  that  ho  advocates 
the  idea,  opijosod  i)V  soino  physicists, 
that  the  ether  not  only  surnjuuds, 
but  permeates,  all  bodies,  and  that 
the  transmission  of  light  is  acoom- 
pUsbod  by  means  of  vibration  in  this, 
rather  than  in  the  molecules*  of  tbe 
body  tbbmselves.  We  don't  know 
if  be  would  go  as  far  as  Dr.  Young, 
and  say  that  the  ether  passes  through 
the  very  substance  of  the  earth  and 
planets,  :is  the  wind  rushes  through 
the  trees  in  a  forest;  but,  from  his 
ianguoge,  we  take  that  to  be  his 


mcanin'4  lie  does  lu/t  give  his  rea- 
sons for  this  belief,  nor  does  he  ex- 
plain why  some  bodies  arc  capable 
of  transmitting  light,  while  others 
arc  opaque.  This  assumption  of  the 
permeation  of  all  substances  by  the 
ether,  as  a  vehicle  for  tho  transmis- 
sion of  light,  necessitates  the  condi- 
tion of  an  increase  in  ils  density 
round  their  molecules,  and  the  fur- 
ther condition,  that  its  elasticity 
docs  not  increase  \\\  the  same  pro- 
portion. Thongh  in  o[)|)osition  to 
lio3'le  and  MarrioUi's  law,  vi  t,  as 
that  law  is  known  not  to  hold  good 
at  all  temperatures  and  under  all 
pressores,  this  need  not  be  an  object 
tion  to  the  assumption. '  But  we  may 
ask  why  bodies,  whose  pores  are 
filled  with  ether,  refuse  to  transmit 
light,  as  do  tbe  metals  and  many 
others.  Also,  why  some  substances, 
sueli  as  rock  salt,  transmit  l)oth  light 
and  iieat,  while  others,  such  as  tho 
solution  of  alum,  are  perfecily  trans- 
parent, and  yet  utterly  adiatlu  rmic. 
Tho  ether  around  these  molecules 
should  bo,  it  would  seem,  equally 
capable  of  conveying  both.  Why 
is  it  that  in  face  of  this  refusal  they 
are  our  best  conductors  of  heat? 
Both  these  forces  travel  from  the 
sun  to  the  earth  by  moans  of  the 
bame  material,  —  ether,  —  an<l  it 
seems  more  natui.d  to  think  that 
they  aio  able  or  iiuaMc  alike  to 
pass  lluouiih  matter,  according  .as 
they  are  able  or  unable  to  awaken 
in  it  vibration  responsive  to  their 
own.  Taking  for  conceived,  the 
fundamental  idea  of  light-vibration, 
of  which  we  have  spoken  above,  the 
subject  of  polarization  has  been 
made.  perha[)s.  as  clear  as  it  is  pos- 
sible in  so  short  a  space  to  make  it, 
to  those  who  lia\e  never  studied 
these  intricate  [)lienomena  ;  and  what- 
ever danger  of  misconception  may 
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lurk  in  the  use  of  some  of  the  physi- 
cal imagery  oiaploycJ,  thee  can  be 
no  doubt  of  its  sooceBS  in  accom- 
plishing the  purpose  in  view,  that  is, 
of  giving  the  memoxy  something 
definite  to  preserve  and  recall. 

Id  the  fourth  lecture,  the  author 
investigates,  or  rather  exhibits,  by  a 
numbor  of  beautiful  experiments,  the 
chromatic  phenomena  produce*  1  by 
the  action  of  crystalline  bodies  in 
polarized  light,  as  the  consequence 
of  inteif^noe  caused  by  the  retar- 
dation of  one  series  of  parallel  waves, 
by  a  number  of  beautiflil  experi- 
ments. Not  that  the  diflScnlties  are 
all  removed.  Far  from  it.  This 
Professor  Tj'ndall  would  be  the  first 
to  ackuowledj^e.  But  his  purpose 
was  rather  to  awaken  than  to  satisfy 
curiosity;  and  if,  on  this  point,  his 
printed  book  should  aid  his  oral  lec- 
tures, his  purpose  in  visiting  the 
United  States  will  be  more  than  ao- 
oomplished.  Any  intelligent  reader 
following  him  through  these  and  the 
succeeding  chapters  cannot  avoid  the 
consciousness  of  being  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  ra aster- mri{]:ici an,  in  whose 
hands  this  tremblinjjj,  (juivering  mat- 
ter is  cf)njpelled  to  yield  up  the  secret 
of  the  mysterious  forces  that  play 
upon  its  atoms,  and  to  which,  indeed, 
it  seems  almost  to  owe  its  very  being. 
Chrcular  polarization,  the  magnetic 
cation  of  light,  and  tiie  eflRsots  of  a 
state  of  strain,  are  exhibited,  and 
the  lecture  concludes  with  a  few 
words,  pointinij  out  that  the  Wave 
Theory  of  Liglit  stands  upon  a  liasis 
as  lirm  as  that  ou  which  gravitation 
itself  is  foundc(l. 

But,  in  the  fifth  lecture,  Professor 
Tyndall  comes  upon  what  is  emphati- 
cally his  own  ground.  In  the  do- 
main of  radiant  heat,**  he  is  most 
thoroughly  at  home;  and  here  be 
employs^a  richness  of  illustration 
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and  fertility  of  experiment  surpass- 
ing himself.  Armed  wiih  his  favor- 
ite instniment, — Melloni's  thcrmo> 
electric  pile,— whidi  has  been  tlie 
principal  agent  in  not  a  few  of  his 
own  discoveries,  he  sifts  and  filters 
and  questions  the  two  ends  of  the 
solar  spectrum,  or  rather  the  spec- 
trum of  the  electric  \vj}\t,  until  it  is 
compelled  to  displn}-  before  the  au- 
dience its  threefold  nature,  and  reveal 
the  identity  in  all  substantial  respects 
of  its  rays  of  heat,  of  light,  and  of 
chemical  force,  ^eir  mutual  con- 
vertibilitrjr  follows,  illustrated  by  the 
foots  of  fluorescence,  as  discovered 
by  Stokes,  and  those  of  calorescence, 
due  to  Tyndall  himself.  liy  the 
former,  waves  of  light,  too  small  to 
appear  to  the  eye,  are  increased  in 
size,  and  b}'  the  latter,  waves  too 
large  are  reduced,  so  that  both  are 
brought  within  the  limits  of  the  vi- 
brations to  which  the  retina  is  sensi- 
tive. The  invisible  rays  of  the  eleo- 
trio  lights  are  shown  to  be  for  more 
abundant  than  the  visible  onee,  and 
yet  dilutable  of  being,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, converted  into  them.  Refined 
and  distaut  from  common  life  as  such 
a  subject  may  appear,  it  yet  aflbrds 
the  explanation  of  most  of  our  means 
of  artificial  illumination,  showing  that 
the  advantages  of  a  sdenoe  cannot 
be  appreciated  tmtil  it  is  thoroughly 
mastered.  We  may  be  allowed,  in 
this  connection,  to  quote  a  few  words 
from  an  earlier  lecture,  in  which  (p. 
57)  Professor  Tyndall  speaks  of  tins 
subject:  "And  here,  let  me  say, 
emerges  one  of  the  ditHculties  which 
the  st'.ident  of  pure  science  has  to  en- 
counter in  tlie  presence  of  '  practical  ' 
communities  like  those  of  America 
and  England.  Imagine.  Dr.  Di  ape  r 
spending  his  days  in  blowing  soap- 
bubbles,  and  in  studying  their  colors. 
Would  yon  show  him  the  neoessary 
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patience,  or  grant  him  tlie  necessary 
8up|>ort?  And  yet,  be  it  remem- 
bered, it  was  thus  that  Newton 
spent  a  large  portion  of  his  time ; 
■lid  on  snoh  ezperimenta  has  been 
founded  a  theory  the  issues  of  which 
are  incalcnlable.** 

The  seventh  and  last  lecture  con- 
tains only  a  few  words  on  that  re- 
cent and  marvellous  subject,  Spec- 
troscopy, on  wliioh  it  were  idle  to 
enter  here.  But  tliis  is  of  the  less 
importance,  because  the  greater  part 
of  it  is  occupied  by  an  address  to 
the  audience,  which  alone  is  worth 
the  price  of  the  book ;  aud  if  any 
readers  find  themselves  unable  to  fol- 
low the  intricate  light-waves  through 
polari^r,  analyzer,  and  ciystaK  they 
may  read  with  profit  the  true  and 
manly  words  with  which  Professor 
Tyndull  takes  leave  of  his  Amrrican 
audience.  After  paying  a  high  trib- 
ute to  the  character  of  Frosnol,  and 
speaking  of  his  (Usinterested  love  of 
science  for  its  own  sake,  he  continues  : 
*'  This,  ladies  aud  gentlemen,  is  the 
core  of  the  whole  matter  as  regards 
aoience.  It  must  be  cultivated  for  its 
own  sake,  for  the  pure  love  of  truth, 
lather  than  for  the  applause  and  profit 
it  brings.  I  will  bespeak  ^^our  toler- 
ance for  a  few  concluding  remarks 
in  reference  to  the  men  who  have 
bequeatiicd  to  us  the  vast  body  of 
knowledjo  of  which  I  have  souglit 
to  ;zive  you  some  faint  idea  in  these 
lectures.  What  was  tiie  motive  tliat 
spurred  them  on?  What  the  prize 
of  their  high  calling,  for  which  they 
struggled  so  assiduously?  What 
urged  them  to  those  battles  and  those 
victories  over  reticent  nature,  which 
have  become  the  heritage  of  the  hn 
man  race?  It  is  never  to  be  forgotten 
that  not  one  of  these  investigators, 
from  Aristotle  down  to  Stokes  and 
Kirchhof,  had  auy  practical  end  in 


view,  according  to  the  ordinary  mean- 
ing of  the  word  *  practical.'  They  did 
not  propose  to  thtynselves  money  as 
an  end,  aud  knowledge  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  it.  For  the  most  part  they 
nobly  reversed  the  process,  made 
knowledge  their  end,  and  such  money 
as  th^  possesseil  the  means  of  ob- 
taining it{  and  we  may  see  to-day 
the  issues  of  their  work  in  a  thou- 
sand practical  forms."  *'  I  know," 
De  Tocqueville  says  of  you,  "  the 
man  of  the  North  does  not  care  for 
science  as  a  pleasure,  he  onl}'  em- 
braces it  with  avidity  when  it  leads 
to  useful  applications.  What,  I  may 
ask,  are  the  hopes  of  useftil  applicsp 
tions  which  have  drawn  you  so  many 
times  to  this  place,  in  spite  of  snow- 
drifts and  biting  cold?  Not  beoanse 
I  taught  you  to  make  a  single  cent 
by  science,  but  because  I  tried  to 
present  science  to  the  world  as  an 
intellectual  good.  Surely,  no  two 
terms  were  ever  so  distorted  and 
misapplied  as  these  terms,  *  u.seful  * 
and  '  practical.'  As  if  there  were 
no  nakedness  of  the  mind  to  be 
dothed^  as  well  as  nakedness  of  the 
body;  no  hunger  and  thirst  of  the 
intellect  to  satisfy." 

*^At  the  present  time  there  is  a 
cry  ill  England  for  technical  edncsr 
tion,  and  it  is  the  expression  of  a 
true  national  want ;  but  there  is  no 
cry  for  original  investigation.  .Still, 
without  this,  as  surely  as  the  stream 
dwindles  when  the  spring  dries,  so 
surely  will  'technical  education'  lose 
all  force  of  growth,  all  power  of  re- 
production. Our  great  investigators 
have  given  us  sufficient  work  for  the 
time,  but  if  their  spirit  die  out  we 
shall  find  ourselves  eventually  in  the 
condition  of  thos  ■  Chinose  mentioned 
by  De  Tocqueville,  who,  haviii:j:  for- 
gotten the  scient.lic  origin  ol'  what 
they  did,  was  at  length  compelled  to 
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copy*  witbont  variation^  the  inven- 
tions of  an  ancestry  who,  wiser  than 
themselves,  had  drank  their  inspira- 
tion direct  from  nature."  All  this, 
anil  much  more  to  the  same  elFect, 
X'lote^sor  Tyndall  has  said  in  favor 
of  pure  science  in  his  concluding  lec- 
ture, and  has  reiterated  the  same 
scutiments  in  bis  address  at  the  fare- 
well  banquet  in  New  York.  And 
when  to  this  we  add,  that  he  has 
devoted  the  whole  net  proceeds  of 
his  lectures,  $13,000,  to  encourage 
students  who  devote  themsolves  to 
original  researches  in  Gannnny^  — 
American  students,  we  presume,  — 
wo  think  thai  he  has  shown  a  faith  in 
his  own  statements,  and  a  care  for 
the  future  of  science  in  America,  sutli- 
dent  to  entitle  him  to  the  regard,  if 
not  to  the  citizenship,  of  the  United 
States. 

Wc  do  not  know  who  is  responsible 
for  the  revision  of  the  proof-sheets, 

but  in  scvcral.cases  a  little  more  care 
would  have  been  well  bestowed.  For 
instance,  on  p:i;j:c  .'JO,  powders  are 
spoken  of  as  (luiisparent,  wlu-u  the 
power  of  reilection  is  cvidenllj  meant, 
pigments  being  under  dismission. 
Again,  on  page  GG,  the  undulatory 
theory  is  said  to  make  the  velocity 
of  light  in  space  less  than  that  in 
glass  or  water.  Some  confusion  also 
scorns  to  have  crept  into  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  diagram  on  page  ^7,  etc. 
etc.  If,  as  is  not  unlikely,  a  second 
CililioM  sliould  be  called  for,  these 
and  vaiious  other  mistakes  should 
bo  corrected. 

B.  W.  CLATPOLB. 


MATTHEW  ARNOLD  AND  ISRAEL. 

[Wo  h:ivo  nln  i  l .  Ihti  iLc  our  t«  Htinionyto 
tbo  value  of  Matlhi-w  Ariiold'a  "  Literature 
•Bd  Dofrma,**  as  a  testimony**  to  the  vaIuq 
of  tho  Bible.  Tlic  tlicoloi^iaiis  by  profeMlon 
bava  not  so  many  friends  in  tlia  camp  of  the 


critics  by  prorcHsion,  that  th0y  OSA  aflbld  to 
refuse  such  alliance. 
We  intimated  at  the  sane  time  that  some 

of  Mr.  AnioUrsstitoracnts  as  to  the  contenUi 
of  the  two  Xeslameuts  are  too  extraordinary 
tu  bo  passed  without  Airther  noticse.  And 

wti  have  capccial  pleasure  in  prc^cntiuf;  the 
cummcntii  of  one  uf  our  most  valued  critics 
on  tho  most  extr;ionl»iiary  of  all  of  them  J 

Of  all  the  startling  paradoxes  in 
lifatthew  Arnold's  interesting  and 
suggestive  book,'  none  has  seemed  to 
mo  so  .remarkable  as  the  assertion 
that  the  primitive  Hebrew  did  not  re- 
gard his  God  under  a  personal  aspect. 
The  contrary  is  evident  from  the 
whole  spirit  and  tenor  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament writings.  The  prevalent  er- 
ror of  the  early  Hebrew  was  on  the 
side  of  a  too  literally  conceived  per- 
sonality, llis  conception  of  God  was 
anthropomorphic.  It  was  ft  pardon- 
able error ;  it  may  be,  an  unavoidable 
one.  Every  little  child,  and  the  raoe 
in  its  childhood,  necessarily  tlunks 
of  God  under  a  human  form ;  and 
when  he  has  learned  to  uuderslaud 
Iiini  better,  llie  language  by  wliich  liis 
first  conception  was  literally  ex- 
prcss(wb  becomes  the  most  fitting 
form  under  which  his  enlarged  idea 
can  be  llgurativel}'  represented.  Such 
language  \b  the  best,  aye,  the  truest, 
by  which  God  can  be  spoken  of,  by 
the  heart  and  to  the  heart  of  man.  We 
shall  never  cease,  probably,  to  s{>eak 
of  the  aya  and  the  hand  of  God. 

To  a  vast  majority  of  healthy  re- 
ligious souls,  a  discussion  of  the  per- 
sonality of  (iod,  an  attempt  to  prove 
it,  or  to  justify  the  regarding  oi  iiim 
in  a  personal  aspect,  seems  quite  so- 
perfluous.  Of  course,  they  say,  we 
believe  in  the  personality  of  God. 
How  can  we  conceive  of  him  other- 
wise! That  conception  is  involved 
in  our  very  idea  of  God.    What  al- 

'  Literature  anil  Iloirrna,  an  essay  towanls  a  bet- 
ter njijirelien'^loii  of  the  Hiblc  Uy  Matihcw  Arnold* 
Bostut):  J.ime»  U.  OogoodfcGe.  1S73.  (SmOU 
and  2iow,  vol.  8»  p.  497.) 
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tcroatiro  is  thero  to  so  conceiving 
him,  except  atheism?  And  when 
they  say  tliis,  they  use  the  word  in  a 

somewhat  vague  and  popular  wa}*, 
indeed,  but  still  in  a  quite  intoUigible 
sense.  AVhcn  wc  come  to  look  more 
deeply  into  the  matter,  wc  arc  obliged 
to  confess  that  the  word  personal, 
applied  to  God,  needs  qiialifieation. 
It  Ikus  neccssnrily  a  somewhat  difTer- 
cnt  meaniiij^,  when  used  in  reference 
to  him,  ftom  what  it  has  when  used 
in  reference  to  an}'  other  being.  Per* 
Bonality  implies  limitation,  and  we 
cannot  thinic  of  God  as  in  any  sense 
limited. 

Can  wc,  then,  use  the  word  per- 
sonal in  reference  to  God,  and  in  wluit 
sense?  The  diniculty  implied  in 
these  questions  is  the  old  dillicnlty,  — 
as  old  as  Job,  and  as  far  from  sohition 
08  it  was  iu  his  day.  "  Cuusl  thou 
find  out  the  Almighty  nnto  perfec- 
tion? "  No,  certainly  not  unto  per- 
fection. The  finite  mind  cannot  grasp 
infinity.  None  but  God  himself  con 
sound  all  the  depths  of  his  own 
nature.  But  if  we  cannot  Icnow  God 
nnto  perfection,  wc  can  know  him. 
If  we  cannot  comprehend  him,  we 
can  apprehend  liini.  We  can  have 
sure  ami  certain  knowledi^o  of  him, 
sndloient  to  inspiic  aiiecliou,  peace, 
love,  joy,  trust. 

Thougii  God  is  in  his  own  nature 
iufiuite,  the  several  manifestations  by 
which  he  becomes  known  to  intelligent 
minds  are  finite,  and  therefore  com- 
pletely within  our  comprehension. 
Wc  need  not  lose  ourselves  in  specu- 
lations on  the  question,  what  theattri- 
bnlco  of  God  are,  as  they  lie  unraan- 
ifested  in  the  mysteiious  depths  of 
his  being  All  such  specuUit  ions  urc, 
indeed,  entirely  beyoml  our  reach. 
But  the  successive  man i festal ion:j  of 
him  in  the  objects  and  events  of  the 
outward  world  and  in  the  motions  of 


onr  own  spirits,  by  which  he  shows 
himself  to  us  in  time  and  space,  we 
can  understand,  and  wo  can  leom 
ti'om  them  all  that  wc  need  to  know 
of  his  character,  and  of  his  disposi- 
tion towards  us.  In  the  inGnit<}  ful- 
ness of  the  absolute  bein^^  there  is 
that  wliich,  as  it  is  reflected  by  man- 
ifold objects  and  events,  or  refr.acted 
bv  i)assing  into  the  medium  of  our 
spirits,  shows  itself,  and  shows  itself 
truly,  by  a  necessary  law,  as  mind, 
wisdom,  righteonsness,  love.  shows 
itself  as  necessarily  and  traly  as  the 
rainbow  appears  upon  the  summer 
cloud.  la  vain  wonld  you  plunge 
into  the  cloud. in  search  of  rainbows ; 
thej'  are  not  to  be  so  found.  But 
there  is  in  the  cloud  the  possibility  of 
innumerable  rainbows.  Every  healtiiy 
and  open  eye  th:it  is  turned  towards 
it,  at  whatever  angle,  sees  one ;  each 
a  ditfcreut,  though  an  exactly-  similar 
one ;  sees  it,  because  it  is  there,  be- 
cause that  beautiftal  object  is  a  real- 
ity ;  sees  it  by  a  necessary  law,  bo- 
cause  it  connot  help  seeing  it,  except 
by  turning  away  from  it,  or  shutting 
the  e3-e  upon  it. 

Wh:it  wc  mean,  when  wc  speak  of 
God  as  a  personal  being,  is,  that  when 
our  fmitc  spirits  turn  towards  his  infi- 
nite spirit,  and  regard  him  either  in 
the  outward  workl,  or  in  the  inner 
chambf^  of  consdonsness,  he  stands 
before  us  as  a  being  who  knows  ns, 
who  loves  us  with  a  perfect  and  a 
righteous  love,  with  whom  we  can  hold 
communion,  from  wh(j!u  wc  can  re- 
ceive light,  help,  influence.  Is  it  a 
very  unwarrantal)le  use  of  the  word, 
to  call  such  a  being  a  personal  being? 
Is  not  the  customary  language  of  af- 
fectionate iiiety  fully  justified  by  this 
view  of  God,  suggested  alike  by  phi- 
losophy and  religion? 

The  infinite  ftilness  of  the  absolute 
being !   As  I  have  said,  we  lose  our- 
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selves  in  the  contemplation  of  it ;  yet 
there  are  some  things  that  we  may 
safely  aflirm  of  it.  It  must  inclade 
all  modes  of  being,  and  especially  the 
highest  and  mcfst  perfect  that  we 
know.  Sorely  it  is  instinct  with  life- 
The  informing  principle  of  this  great 
universe  cannot  be  dead  mechanism. 
It  rests  on  the  bosom  of  infinite  life, 
and  throbs  with  its  pulsations  in  every 
part.  Mind,  intolligonee,  thought, 
conseioiis  purjiose,  are  among  the 
higlier  modes  of  l)eing.  These,  too, 
must  reside  in  the  absolute  being. 
We  recognize  aetiyify  and  wiU  among 
the  most  exalted  elements  of  our  own 
being.  We  can  ascribe  no  less  to  the 
inexhaustible  fountain  of  all  being. 
The  highe>!<  form  that  activity  and 
w  ill  can  take  is  love,  pouring  itself 
out  in  the  production  of  the  greatest 
possible  good  ;  surely  in  the  bosom 
of  the  infinite  fulness  there  must 
dwell  pure  ami  perfect  love,  ever  man- 
ifesting itself  in  all  needed  forms  to 
all  created  beings. 

As  we  contemplate  the  ascending 
scale  of  being,  the  first  class  to  which 
we  ascribe  personality  is  man.  Not 
the  most  perfectly  organized  and  sa- 
gacious of  animals  do  we  ever  think 
of  calling  a  person.  By  giving  that 
title  to  m:in,  we  mean  to  indicate 
a  greater  fulness  and  perfection  of 
being  than  belongs  to  the  lower  orders 
of  animals.  We  mean  by  it,  gener- 
all}-,  the  possession  of  reason,  free 
will,  reflection,  the  power  of  choosing 
his  own  ends,  and  of  devising  means 
for  effecting  them ;  above  all,  a  moral 
and  spiritual  nature.  Every  dement 
that  constitutes  the  glory  of  our  own 
nature  wc  must  conceive  to  Ix^long 
to  the  absolute  perfection  of  the  di- 
vine iiatnic. 

A!l  tli<'  inanil'estations  by  which 
God  is  re\  eale  l  will  be  found  to  in- 
volve the  idea  of  personality. 


When  we  study  the  works  of  crea- 
tion, we  feel  ourselves  to  be  com- 
muning with  a  mind  of  Uk»  naton 
with  our  own.  As  when  we  take  up 
a  book,  we  expect  to  find  in  it  thought 
and  meaning,  and  to  hold  converse 
by  means  of  it  with  the  author,  whom 
we  suppose  to  be  a  man  like  our- 
selves ;  so  when  we  look  into  the  great 
Bible  of  God*s  creation,  printe<l  with 
real  objects  instead  of  representative 
characters,  we  expect  to  fmd  in  it 
thought  and  meaning,  and  to  converse 
by  means  of  it  with  the  mind  of  the 
author,  to  which  we  believe  our  own 
to  be  kindred.  Grod  has  been  tW>m 
the  beginning  constantly  conducting 
the  intellectual  education  of  man 
by  means  of  the  material  creation« 
leading  him  on,  from  a  knowledge 
of  its  simplest  facts,  and  the  most 
obvious  uses  of  its  materials,  to  the 
profoundest  sciences  and  the  most 
elaborate  arts.  Thus  has  God  been 
the  teacher  of  man,  and  the  office 
of  teacher  is  a  strictly  personal  one. 
Teaching  is  contact  of  mind  with 
mind.  The  teacher  communicates 
himself  to  the  taught. 

So,  too,  when  we  look  upon  the  sub- 
limity and  beauty  of  nature,  we  fbel 
our  souls  stirred  by  unutterable  emo- 
tions akin  to  those  awakened  b\  the 
poetry  and  eloquence  of  the  rarest 
iienius.  Whv  is  this?  Could  mere 
forms  of  dead  matter  exercise  such 
mastery  over  our  living  souls  ?  No : 
but  the  creative  spirit  of  all  beauty, 
that  is  in  tbem,  manifests  itself  to 
us  through  them,  and  speaks  to  us 
from  them.  We  are  holding  com- 
munion with  the  Supreme  Gen  ins,  the 
fountain  and  inspiration  of  all  genius. 

Wlicn  we  look  into  our  own  sonU 
for  manif'e-ialions  of  God,  the  lirst 
fact  that  meets  us  i'^  tliat  of  con- 
science,—  God's  voir*'  V,  itliin  ns.  as 
it  is  often  called.    That  can  hariby 
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be  regarded  as  a  fignre  of  speech. 
It  docs  indeed  cxijross  his  counsels, 
directions,  commands.  A  clear  con- 
Tiotion  of  duty  is  the  highest  thooght 
or  ttseliiig  that  can  exist  in  as.  It  is 
the  most  sacred,  the  most  antfaorita- 
tive.  We  feel  tiliat  here  within  us  is 
something  higher  than  we.  It  can- 
not be  rightfully  overniled.  Passion 
may  plead  with  us  to  take  an  oppo- 
site course  ;  appetite  may  attempt  to 
seduce  us  into  disobedience  ;  interest 
may  present  the  weightiest  consider- 
ations against  adherence  to  the  right ; 
the  world  may  seek  to  sway  us  by  the 
dread  of  its  opinion ;  bnt  we  know 
in  oar  hearts  that  here  is  a  greater 
than  appetite  or  passion,  than  any 
worldly  advantage  or  hnman  anthor- 
it}-.  We  cannot  escape  the  feeling 
that  we  ought  to  follow  that  convic- 
tion of  duty.  We  can  never,  till  our 
moral  nature  is  thoroughly  perverted, 
excuse  ours(^lv('s  for 'disobedience  in 
consideration  of  the  strength  of  the 
opposing  temptation.  We  feel  that 
a  decision  of  conscience,  considered 
as  a  motive  of  action,  is  sltoge&er  of 
a  pecoliar  character;  that  there  is 
no  common  measore  between  it  and 
other  motives,  that  no  possible  or 
Imaginable  accumulation  of  other 
motives  can  coiuiterbalance  it  :  that 
where  it  exists  ail  others  arc  as  noth- 
ing. Thus  al)solutely  imperative  is  a 
decision  of  conscience.  It  may  be 
tnily  prefucetl  with  "  thus  saith  the 
Lord."  When,  in  the  coarse  of  reflect 
tion,  we  have  come  to  the  condasion, 
this  is  my  daty,  we  stand  face  to 
fkoe  with  God,  and  we  behold  him  a 
moral  being,  therefore  a  personal 
being ;  we  bow  before  him  as  our 
moral  governor,  towards  whom  we 
stand  in  strictly  personal  relations. 

Other  mani (('Stations  f)f  God  within 
the  soul  are  discerned  witli  a  clear- 
ness proportioned  to  the  rectitude  of 
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the  discerning  soul.  It  discerns  him, 
so  far  as  it  is  at  one  with  him,  either 
through  faithful  obedience  or  true 
penitence.  Of  the  pore  in  heart  it  is 
speeiaUy  said  that  they  shall  see 
God.  But  in  this  aspect  of  moral 
governor,  ander  which  he  presents 
himself  in  conscience,  he  is  seen  by 
the  impure  and  disobedient.  The 
most  hardened  contemners  of  God,  • 
and  the  most  flagrant  violators  of 
his  law,  who  are  insensible  to  all 
other  manifestations  of  him,  and  re- 
fuse to  listen  to  him  as  he  addresses 
them  in  any  other  way,  are  sometimes 
obliged  to  acknowledge  and  listen  to 
him,  as  he  manifests  himself  in  con- 
science. They  cannot  escape  the 
filing  of  remorse.  Within  their 
own  souls  they  find  something  higher 
than  themselves  which  they  cannot 
shun,  and  before  which  they  tremble. 
It  pursues  them  witli  a  vague,  indefi- 
nite terror.  It  torments  them  with 
a  learful  expectation  of  judgment. 
In  vain  do  they  seek  refuge  in  un- 
belief. That  relief  is  denied  them. 
They  may  deny  even  the  existence 
of  Grod  with  their  lips,  bat  they  can- 
not avoid  the  dreadful  intimation  of 
his  presence  which  th^  carry  in  their 
own  hearts. 

The  manifestation  of  God  in  Christ 
points  plainly  in  the  same  direction. 
Of  all  the  works  of  God.  the  intelli- 
gent spirits  he  has  called  into  being 
reveal  him  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and 
exhibit  phases  and  shades  of  his 
moral  character  which  do  not  appear 
in  the  manifestations  of  him  in  mate- 
rial nature.  All  examples  of  excel- 
lence in  the  lives  of  the  best  men, 
are  stepping-stones  by  which  wo  are 
helped  upwards  towards  a  worthy 
conception  of  the  divine  cliaraeter. 
That  revelation  culminates  in  C'hrist. 
The  spotless  mirror  of  iiis  spirit  per- 
fectly reflected  the  moral  perfections 
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of  Goil.  Therefore  ho  is  said  to  bo  of  sclf-cducation.  IIo  fccls  the  need 
the  brightness  of  the  Fnllicr's  glor}',  of  gnitlancc  at  every  step.  I  Ins  ho 
nntl  tlic  express  iinngc  of  his  person,  such  guichinoc?  Is  tlierc  ISIind  and 
Thus  tlic  learner  in  the  school  of  Intelligence  to  maintain  Ihc  order  of 
Christ  has  the  clearest  and  most  a  world  of  mind  and  intelligence? 
definite  conception  of  God  that  the  Is  there  u  JNIoral  Governor  who  rules 
soul  of  mAB  has  ever  attained.  He,  over  moral  beings?  Is  there  a  living 
in  addressing  God,  can  talce  upon  spirit  who  is  the  loving  father  of  all 
bis  lips,  witb  fullest  conception  and  spirits?  Or  ha?  man  nothing  to  look 
deepest  conviction,  the  name  of  up  to  in  the  universe,  nothing  on 
Father.  The  itsvelations  of  God  are  irhich  ho  can  lean?  Is  this  child 
crowned  and  consummated  in  the  rev-  of  yesterday  an  orphan,  left  to  seek 
elation  of  him  by  a  person.  out  his  own  path  in  the  world  by  his 

To  a  mind  deeply  ni'^ditutin  c  on  own  l>li.i't  guidance,  and  to  stumble 
the  nature  of  man  and  his  condition  through  it  in  his  own  unaided  wcak- 
in  the  world,  the  question  whetiier  ness? 

there  arc  personal  relations  between  What,  then,  may  ire  fairly  say  is 
*God  and  man  is  momentously  inter-  included  in  that  idea  of  God,  which, 
esting.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  ques-  in  some  form  or  other,  is  native  to 
tion  whether  or  not  man  is  alone  in  every  human  soul,  the  germ  of  whidi 
the  universe.  If  ho  were  sufTlcient  is  in  the  first  fceling  of  want,  and,  as 
to  himself,  it  would  make  little  dif-  the  sense  of  want  increxiscs,  becomes 
fcrenee  wliether  he  were  alone  or  not.  the  correlative  of  our  own  finite,  im- 
IIc  could  afford  to  be  alone.  But  he  perfect,  dependent  being, —  to  wliich 
is  not  suflicient  to  himself.  He  has  ever\  Jliiuii  "^e  see  in  the  outward 
the  germs  of  a  noble  nature  ;  lacul-  worUl  bears  all  the  testimony  it  is 
tics  and  capacities  that  suggest  a  capable  of  bearing,  —  our  faith. in 
glorious  destin}* ;  mind  that  Is  eager  whidi  is  identical  wiUi  that  faitli  in 
to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  nature,  the  stability  of  tlie  universe,  without 
and  capable  of  indefinite  acquis!-  which  we  could  hope  or  do  nothing ; 
tions  of  knowledge ;  strong  and  deep .  the  idea  which,  when  wo  become  best 
affections,  craving  infinite  objects  ;  a  accpiainted  with  our  own  minds,  is 
moral  nature,  giving  him  intimations  found  to  be  one  with  our  fixed  ideas 
of  a  law  by  which  he  is  bound,  but  of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  tho 
which  he  imperfectly  eumi)i cliends  ;  good  ;  which  becomes  to  us  most 
spiritual  3'earnings  that  point  to  a  clear  and  complete  when  our  highest 
life  above  the  world,  and  open  to  him  faculties  arc  iu  fullest  exercise  ;  our 
glimpses  of  an  endless  and  mysteri-  faith  in  whidi  reaches  the  most  abso- 
ous  ftiturc ;  but  these  germs  of  a  no-  lute  certainty  when  we  are  living  and 
ble  nature  lie  within  him  undeveloped  acting  in  the  manner  most  worthy 
and  unadjusted  to  each  other.  He  of  our  nature? 
finds  himself  weak,  and  unable  to  I  think  wo  are  entitled  to  say, that 
take  sufficient  care  of  himself ;  igno-  this  idea,  when  it  is  most  perfectly 
rant,  incnpablc  of  imderstnnrling  his  developed  and  finds  its  fullest  ex- 
own  highest  interest  and  how  to  i)ro-  lu  ession,  means  that  we  have  an  in- 
motc  it ;  unable  to  comprehend  the  linite,  eternal,  all-wise  Father  aud 
mysteries  of  his  own  natin  e  and  des-  friend,  with  whose  spirit  wc  may 
tiny,  so  as  to  form  an  intclligenl  plan  reverently  claim  liiudrcd,  whom,  bo- 
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conse  Idndnkl,  wo  can  sufficiently 
understand,  and  with  whom  hold 
comnuinion.   It  means  that  all  that 

inlinitc  region  of  causes  that  lios 
behind  the  utmost  reach  of  our 
knowledge  and  search,  and  from 
which  issues  tlie  forces  that  determine 
the  course  of  events  in  which  our  well- 
being  13  involved,  is  inhabited  by  a 
divine  perKonality,  in  whose  hands  arc 
all  the  powers  of  nature,  under  whose 
direction  they  all  act,  whose  purposes 
they  all  serve,  whose  thonghts  and 
designs  they  all  express.  It  means 
that  under  the  completeness  of  his 
control  there  is  no  chance  nor  noci- 
(lont,  and  that  under  his  free  and 
inteUi'jent  «rovernmrnt  there  is  no 
blind  fate;  but  that  all  things  are 
perpetually  controlled  hy  a  wise  and 
loving  will.  It  means  that  he  knows 
ns  more  intimately  than  any  earthly 
firiend,  and  lores  each  one  of  us  with 
a  lovo  with  which  no  human  love  can 
bo  compared.  It  means  that  he  de- 
sires our  higlu-st  good,  our  moral  and 
^iritual  good,  and  isj  over  ready  to 
promote  i^.  It  means  (hat  wo  may 
bold  real  c  )jninun!on  v.  llli  lii:n  ;  that 
the  prr.ycrs  we  address  to  hiui  arc 
not  sent  out  inti>  infinite  emptiness, 
but  arc  breathed  into  the  car  of  a  lov- 
ing parent  It  means  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  universe  is  all  that, 
in  our  moments  of  deepest  contem- 
plation, we  most  desire  it  to  be ;  and 
it  perpetually  invites  us  up  to  the 
loftiest  heights  of  our  own  natures, 
that  wc  mtvy  thus  moat  perfectly  re- 
alize the  privileges  and  blessings  in- 
volved in  our  relations  to»God. 

CAZXEAD  PALFUEY. 


Bf SHOP  BDWARDS'S  MISTAKES. 
TnERi;  are  no  people  who  hate  con- 
troversy more  than  the  Unitarian 
ministers.   The  best  of  tlicm  have  a 
good  deal  better  work  to  do,  in  gen- 


eral, than  ontting  off  the  heads  of 

hydras,  which  show  already*  that  the 
climate  or  food  of  this  generation  do 
not  agree  with  them.  liut  when  a 
bislioj)  of  the  United  Br(;thrcn,  or  of 
any  ->i'i  of  Disunited  Brethren,  pre- 
sunii's  on  this  good  nature  of  the 
Unitarian  clorgv  to  revive  the  stock 
charges  aguiust  the  men  of  this 
communion,  ho  sometimes  finds  that 
he  has  travelled  out  of  his  safe 
path,  and  that  the  consequence  of  his 
blunder  is  the  enlightenment  of  the 
whole  communit}*  as  to  the  work  and 
word  of  Unitarians.  Such  a  discov- 
ery has  just  now  been  made  in  South- 
ern Illinois.  Bishop  David  Kdwards, 
of  the  United  Brethren,  took  occa- 
sion on  a  ]>astoral  tour  to  warn  the 
people  of  that  region  against  the 
dangers  of  the  rapidly  growing  Uni- 
tarian heresy.  His  effort  gave  good 
cause  to  Mr.  Donthit,  the  mission- 
ary there  of  the  Unitarian  Associa* 
tion,  for  replying  in  the  spirited 
and  timely  sermon,  which  he  calls 
"  Bishop  Edwards's  Mistalccs."  It 
is  just  the  simple  and  unanswerable 
statcuieut  which  must  be  of  use  in 
an  intelligent  connnunitv. 

Here  is  a  little  passage  from  the 
close  of  this  thoroughly-  good-tem- 
pered address. 

*'  Wr,  OUGHT  TO  Have  a  Df.cf.nt  Re- 
'  srECT  Fon  Eacu  Otueu's  Orixioxs. 

"  I  am  glad  to  know  that  our  Trin- 
itarian brethren  have  many  noble  and 
praiseworthy  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart,  and  that  thev  are  doing  much 
good  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  I 
speak  truly  when  I  say  that  my  Uni- 
tarian brethren  have  no  temptation  ' 
and  no  inclination  to  pray  these 
bretluren  out  of  existence.  Wo 
need  their  co-operation,  and  tho 
world  needs  them,  and  wc  ought  all 
to  walk  and  work  together  as  Christ 
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hath  taught  us,  and  not  spend  our 
time  in  >^Tangling  and  calling  each 
other  hard  names.  I  am  sorry,  if  iu 
this  difloonrae  I  have  fleemed  to  any 
of  joa  to  violate  the  Christian  spirit. 
I  only  kno^  that*  I  have  tried  to  say 
nothing  that  I  am  not  willing  to  live 
and  die  by.  Unitarians  may  have 
serious  faults,  and  their  system  of 
theology  is  defective,  no  doubt,  and 
Brother  Edwards  might  have  done 
us  some  good  antl  himself  no  harm 
il'  he  had  struck  at  our  real  sins  and 
criticised  us  intelligently.  But  our 
Trinitarian  brethren  ought  to  know, 
if  they  do  not,  that  oar  reUgions  oon^ 
victions  are  as  saored  to  ns  as  theirs 
arc  to  them.  The  Golden  Rule  ap- 
plies here,  as  everywhere.  Many 
Unitarians  have  l)een  mart3TS  for 
their  IViitli,  and  many  more  are  ready 
to  be  oli'ered,  rallier  than  yield  what 
to  them  is  gospel  truth.  Some  of  the 
leading  reformers,  philanthropists, 
scholars,  stetesmen,  and  patrioto  of 
the  world  have  held  to  views  known 
as  Unitarian.  Some  of  the  sweetest 
hymns  in  the  English  language  — 
namely  :  '  Nearer,  my  God,  to 
Thee, '  '  How  Sweetly  Flowed  the 
Gosi)el  Sonjjd,'  '  In  the  Cross  of 
Christ  I  (i lory,'  and,  '  Come,  King- 
dom of  our  (lod,  bweet  Reign  of 
Light  and  Love '  —  were  written  by 
Unitarians.  Christians  of  all  sects 
gladly  join  in  singing  these  hymns.* 
Indeed,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  congre- 
gation at  Mt.  Zion  sang  one  of  them 
on  that  very  Sunday  morning  that 
Bishop  Edwarils  forgot  to  recognize 
Unitarians  as  Christians.  And  also, 
Ijuitarians  pray  anfl  rejoice  in  the 
In  nnis  of  Wesley,  Doddridge,  and 
others.  lirethren,  if  we  ean  worship 
God  in  each  other's  hymns,  why  may 
we  not  come  closer  together  in  the 
fellowship  of  the  spirit?  Perhaps 
we  shonld  if  we  became  better  ao- 


quaintcd  with  one  another  through 
the  holy  spirit  of  Christian  life  and 
work,  instead  of  through  tlie  otlen 
unholy  spirit  of  sectarian  controversy 
and  bristling  dogmatism.  Old  Father 
Taylor,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
church,  the  faithAil  sailor  mission- 
ary, lived  and  labored  a  life-time  at 
the  head-quarters  of  Unitarian! sm  in 
America,  Boston,  and  therefore  had 
perhaps  a  better  chance  to  know 
about  Unitarians  than  some  otliers 
have.  He  associated  with  them  daily 
for  many  years,  asked  th^  ministers 
to  preach  for  him,  and  he  preached 
fbr  them.  Of  course,  there  were 
some  ignorant  and  bigoted  people  to 
find  fi&alt  with  this,  and  in  answer  to 
one  of  these  he  wrote  the  following 
letter:  — 

'Sm:  You  ask  how  it  is  that  I,  if  a  Trin- 
itorian,  am  willing  to  asaociate  bo  muc  h  with 
Unitarians.  lamreadytoonswfcryonr  iim  s- 
tic»n.  I  asscx  iato  with  Unitarians,  bccuiijio 
they  are  tht>  only  people  I  go  atnojisj  where  I 
amiu  no  dauber  either  of  heari  11 my  religion 
insulted,  or  of  having  my  luuralM  corrupted. 
Yoara,      Edwabd  T.  TAn^B.' 

But  our  Brother  Edwards,  who,  it 

seems,  has  never  learned  enough  of 
Unitarians  to  know  the  difference 
between  them  and  *  Sadducees,* 
'  Gnostie«,'  etc.,  when  he  speaks 
to  enlighten  his  brethren,  who  are 
supposed  to  know  less  than  he  dues 
of  this  people,  fails  to  credit  them 
with  a  single  good  trait,  and  leaves 
the  impression  that  they  are  only  a 
class  of  dangerous  heretics,  to  be 
shunned  by  all  good  people.  A  lit- 
tle more  knowledge  might  sometimes 
make  us  a«Iittle  more  charitable  to 
one  another." 

The  sermon  is  printed  with  the 
followinii  appropriate  passage  from 
lienry  Ward  Beecher,  as  a  motto:  — 
There  is  nothing  imaginar3'  in  the 
statement  that  the  creed  power  ia 
beginning  to  prohibtt  the  Bible  as 
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zenlly  as  Bomo  did,  fboogh  in  a  sab*  volume  of  some  five  hnndred  and 

tier  way.   During  tho  whole  course  seventy  pages.    They  have  appar- 

of  sovcn  years'  study,  the  Protestant  cntly  availed  themselves  of  some  of 
candidate  for  the  ministry  sees  be-  the  valuable  works  upon  Gorman  lit- 
foro  him  an  unauthorized  statement^  orature  hy  German  authors,  such  as 
spiked  down  and  stcreotypetl,  of  what  that  of  JuliaTi  Schmidt  and  others, 
he  must  lintl  in  the  Bihlc,  or  be  mar-  wisely  deciding  that  a  translation  of 
tyred.  And  does  any  one  acquainted  these  authors  would  make  too  cxtcu- 
with  human  nature  need  to  be  told  sive  a  work, 
that  he  studies  under  a  tremendous  The  book  embraces  the  history  of 
pressure  of  motive?  Is  that  freedom  the  literature  of  Germany,  divided' 
of  opinion,— the  liberty  wherewith  into  eight  periods,  the  first  embrao- 
Clirist  maketh  firee?  Bomo  could  ing  the  fomrth  century  and  the  last 
have  given  that.  Every  one  of  her  the  literature  of  tho  present  time, 
clergy  might  have  studied  the  Bible  preceded  b3' a  little  description  of  the 
to  find  the  pontifical  creed,  on  pain  German  language,  and  closing  with 
of  death.  Was  that  libert}  ?  Ilcncc  some  account  of  recent  German  Lit- 
I  say  lliat  liberty  of  opinion  in  our  erature,  with  some  account  of  its  thc- 
theological  seminaries  is  a  mere  form,  ology  and  philosophy.  To  the  less 
to  say  nothing  of  Ihe  thumb-screw  of  renowned  authors,  of  course  but  a 
criticism,  by  which  every  original  few  lines  can  be  devoted,  but  a  core- 
mind  is  tortured  into  negative  pro-  M  biography  is  given  of  tho  more 
pricty.  Tho  whole  boasted  liber^  ihmed  authors,  with  a  study  of  their 
of  tho  student  consists  in  a  choice  writings,  and  firequent  translations 
of  chainSf  —  a  choice  of  handcuffs,  —  arc  introduced, 
whether  he  will  wear  the  Presbyterian  An  index  of  authors  mentioned, 
handcuffs.  Baptist,  Methodist,  Epis-  makes  this  book  valuable  for  refer- 
copal,  or  other  Kvangelical  handcuffs,  cnce.  It  contains  over  nine  hnndred 
Hence,  it  has  now  come  to  pass,  that  names,  to  each  of  which,  therefore, 
tho  ministry  themselves  dare  not  can  be  given  but  a  proportionate 
study  the  Bible.  -Large  portions  space,  which,  however,  as  we  have 
thereof  are  seldom  touched.  It  lies  said,  is  happily  adjusted, 
useless  lumber ;  or  if  they  do  study 
and  search,  they  cannot  show  people 

wha^  they  find  there.  There  is  some-  ruBUC^TIONS  07  TIIE  PBIKCB 

thing  criminal  in  saying  anything  BOCIETV.^ 

new.   It  is  shocking  to  utter  words  tub  Princo  Society  was  estab- 

that  have  not  the  mould  of  ago  upon  y^fjfi  May  25th,  1838,  the  annivcr- 

sary  of  the  birth  of  the  Bev.  Thomas 

1  Prince,  author  of  tho  *'  New  England 

ODTUHBS  OF  GEHMAH  LITmA-  ^"e'y  ",  "''j*"' 

TUBE.*  pubhcation  of  rare  works,  m  print 

With  this  title  two  authors  mod-      »  sir  WIIU.™  Alexander  and  Am 

tlon.  Incliiuiiig  Uirco  Uuy.ni  Liinrtcrtt ;  a  1  ract  oa 
estly  describe  a  compendious  history  Colonizalion ;  a  Patent  of  llio  County  of  Cuiiatla 

of  German  Literature  poblUbed  ia  a  CL'°Jt's«l2i.Si^'^'!?k"JLS:i^ 

>  Outlines  of  Gcrmnn  T.llcratnre,  by  J. Oo«tlck  a  Memoir  by  tbo  llcv.  IMwanl  F.  Slaficr,  A.M. 
and  11.  liurrlaon,  London :  Now  Yurk|  Holt  ft  Doaton :  PublLtlicd  by  tbo  i'riiico  bodcty.  1873. 
M^UtaMi  BeMW,  S.  A.  UfWiM.  4Uii.  pp^  90l 
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or  manoaoript,  relaftiiig  to  America." 
At  the  preeeat  time  it  numbers  one 

hundred  and  eleven  raembcrs,  exclu- 
sive of  nineteen  libraries  which  sul>- 
scribc  for  it3  publications.  As  these 
arc  issued  only  in  smull  o<liti<)ns, 
copies  are  rarely  to  ]>o  f. mnd  in  the 
bookstores,  and  the  circulation  of  its 
,  Yolumes  is  therefore  mainly  conflned 
tommnbers.  It  has,  however,  ahresdy 
.done  good  service  by  prindng  the 
volomes  which  it  has  issued;  and 
there  is  ground  to  hope  that  other 
scarce  tracts,  with  editorial  notes 
and  illustrations,  may  bo  added  to 
its  sinidl  list.  Copies  of  the  origii  al 
editions  of  early  books  relating  to 
America  arc  now  so  rare  that  it  is 
extremely  desirable  that  many  of 
them  should  be  reprinted,  and  made 
accessible  to  students  of  American 
histoty.  The  number  of  persons, 
indeed,  who  care  to  buy  boolcs  of 
this  class  is  too  small  to  offer  mudi 
inducement  for  booksellers  to  re- 
print them  ;  and  it  is  only  by  means 
of  publishing  societies  —  sus-h  as 
the  Narragansett  Club,  the  Prince 
Society,  and  other  similar  societies 
—  that  the  work  is  likely  to  bo 
d<me. 

The  first  volume  published  by  tiie 
Prince  Society  was  Wood's  **'No>ir 
England's  Prospect,"  one  of  t!ie  most 
valuable  and  best  known  of  the  early 

descriptions  of  New  England.  This 
was  followed  by  a  very  carefully 
e^Iited  reprint,  in  two  volumes,  of 
Hutchinson's  "Collection  of  Original 
Papers,"  many  of  the  documents 
having  been  collated  with  the  origi- 
nals used  by  Hutchinson,  and  nu- 
merous notes  and  a  copious  index 
having  been  added  by  the  editors, 
Mcs  rs.  W.  II.  Whitmore  and  W.  S. 
A|>[)!eton.  The  fourth  volume  com- 
prises a  collection  of  unpublished 
*^  LetlerM  (rom  New  England  by  John 


Dunton,"  the  London  bookseller, 

who  was  here  in  1G8G,  from  the  orig- 
inal manuscript  in  the  Hodlcian  Li- 
brary at  Oxford.  Dunton  is  a  very 
lively  and  entertaining  writer,  and 
though  some  of  his  statements  mu'^t 
be  taken  with  much  allowance,  the 
volume  is  an  instructive  contrib  ution 
to  our  historical  literature.  The  copy 
of  the  manuscript  was  procured  and 
edited  by  that  carefhl  and  zealous 
antiquary,  Mr.  William  H.  Whitmoie, 
who  also  edited  the  two  volumes  of 
"Andros  Tracts,"  which  were  next 
isstu'il  by  the  society.  Much,  and 
wc  think  well  founded,  exce{)tion  has 
been  taken  to  Mr.  Whitmore's  <'sti- 
mate  of  the  character  an  1  projeed- 
iugs  of  Andros, ,  while  here  ;  but 
whatever  differenoa  of  opinion  may 
exist  on  these  points,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted by  every  one  that  Mr.  Whit- 
more  has  rendered  a  real  service  by 
collecting  these  very  important  tracts 
relating  to  one  of  the  most  memo- 
rable periods  of  our  early  history. 
If  the  Prince  Society  had  done  noth- 
ing but  to  publish  these  volumes, 
it  would  have  justified  its  exist- 
ence. 

The  volume  befbro  us — the  sev- 
enth in  order  of  publication— -con- 
tains a  reprint  of  Sir  William  Alexan- 
der's Encouragement  to  Colonies," 
with  brief  and  judicious  editorial 
notes  and  an  elaborate  memoir  of  the 
author  by  the  Ilcv.  E.  F.  Slafter. 
Numerous  illustrative  documents  of 
much  value  are  also  added,  with  the 
necessary  notes.  Sur  William  Alex- 
andei's  tract  contains  a  short  aeoonat 
of  the  previous  attempts  at  coloniza* 
lion  in  America,  and  a  strong  plea  for 
Ihrther  efforts.  Hia  own  schemes 
proved  abortive  but  they  furnish  an 
interesting  ej^isodo  in  the  history  of 
American  colonization,  and  are  well 
deserving  of  the  thorough  and  careful 
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examination  wMch  Mr.  Slafter  lias  or  glitter;  only  ** good  time,"  and 

given  to  them.  Ho  has  brought  to-  honest,  grateftal  happiness  in  hmnble 

gether  and  printed  at  length  the  homes  and  beside  cheeiy  firesides, 

various  docunients  from  which  Sir  such  as  we  have  need  to  thank  God 

•William  Alexander  derived  his  title,  for,  —  at  least  the  memorv'  of,  —  if 

—  the  charter  of  James  I,  granted  in  prosperity  an<l  culture  have  refined* 

1621  ;  the  amendatory  and  confirma-  them  to  only  a  memory, 
tory  diartcr  of  Charles  I,  in  1025;       \Vc  think  Mary  Thacher  "  d:imus 

together  with    the  quasi   charter,  with  faint  praise"  ;  she  leaves  the 

granted  by  the  latter  monareh  in  impression  of  a  well-told  s^ry  of  a 

1628-9,  of  the  county  and  lordship  work-a^day  life,  a  mere  matter  of  in- 

of  Canada ;  and  the  patent  from  ddent,  sentiment,  and  circumstanoe. 

the  Great  Council  for  New  En^r-  W€  think  Christie's  poor  little  ro- 

iand,  granted  in  1635.    In  the  dis-  raance  a  very  poor  thing:. 'T  tliat  were 

charge  of  his  editorinl  duties,  Mr.  all ;  just  how  she  waited  and  worked  • 

Slafter  has  labored  with  the  enthusi-  and  wept ;  just  when  she  met  defeat 

asm  of  a  genuiiu'  nntiqnary,  and  has  and  how  she  overcame  diHiculty,  and 

produced  a  volume  of  real  interest  finally  how  she  "  found  religion"  in 

and  value.  c.  c.  s.  **'ivork"  instead  of  patient  waiting. 

All  these  arc  facts  of  the  book  ;  but 
we  think  we  have  a  deeper  meaning 

MISS  ALCOTT'S  "WORK."  in  Miss  Aloott's  effort,  unless  she 

[ncommnes.]  painted  better  than  she  knew,  as 

A  LiTTLs  group  of  sojourners  at  many  an  artist  has  done  before  her. 

a  country  boanling-house,  we  have  To  us,  Christie  has  presented,  iij 

Just  finished  re.ndinir  aloud  and  talk-  pleasanter  guise  than  either  h'cture 

in    over  Miss  Alcott's  "Work,"  and  or  essa}'  could,  the  antlior's  serious 

I  am  commissioned  to  tell  3'ou  how  convictions  of  the  relationship  which 

materially  wo  all  dillcr  from  your  oa///<f  <u  exist  between  woman  and  her 

critic,  Mary  Thachcr.    Some  of  us  vforkt  and  how  her  way  is  hedged 

.had  concluded  not  to  read  **Work,"  about  and  rendered  painful,  proflta- 

we  bad  n't  time  to  give  it,  we  thought,  ble,  or  possible,  ast  he  case  may  be, 

after  your  critioism ;  but  the  tide  in  the  Tarious  positions  in  which  she 

went  against  us,  when  we  got  put  places  her  heroine.  It  is  woman's 

here  ;  "  Work  "  was  in  the  packet  of  worJc  and  woman's  wages  of  which 

books  a  good  friend  had  put  up  for  our  Miss  Alcott  writes,  not  Christie's 

onmmer  reading,  and  after  a  while  we  pitiful  battle  witli  fate,  although  she 

dipped  into  it,  the  majority  rulini;.  sustains  her  beautifully  to  tiie  end  ; 

"We  are  grateful  to  that  majority  ;  we  from  the  hour  when  she  resolved  with 

like  Miss  Alcott ;  wc  forget  we  arc  not  a  girl's  ignorance  and  enthusiasm  to 

her  personal  friends  when  wc  come  go  out  alone  and  cam  her  own  living, 

to  judge  her  books ;  we  grow  enthn-  until  she  comes  home  from  her  wom- 

elastic  when  we  sound  her  well-de->  an's  mission  of  army  nurse,  with  a 

served  praises ;  she  makes  us  young  broken  heart  and  blighted  hopes, 

again,  and  truer  and  better;  we  like  still  true  to  herself  and  her  faith  in 

her,— bad  boys,  slang  phrases,  and  God's  best  blessing  of  work,  her 

all ;  she  is  so  ti  ne  to  life  where  she  *'  little  one  "  demanding:  thn  final  ex- 

pictures  it ;  no  romance  or  falseness  ertion  which  enabled  her  to  live  faith- 
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AiUy  through  the  last  worst  oixlcal 
of  woman's  life,  a  widowed  mother- 

She  seems  to  have  left  little  un- 
said upon  this  weighty  question  of 
•  woman's  work  autl  woman's  respon- 
sibility. Take,  for  instance,  Christie's 
life  with  the  Carrolts ;  less,  we  think, 
meant  to  Aimish  a  skilftil  touch  of 
the  inelodramatlo"  than  opportnnitj 
made  to  most  forcihl}'  urge,  without 
any  special  pleading,  the  terrible 
wrong  that  is  every  day  done  by 
young  people,  eager  for  their  own 
happiness  or  ambitious  of  worldly 
case  and  position,  and  ignorantly  or 
weakly  ignoring  the  facts  which  all 
old  enough  to  contemplate  marriage 
ought  to  know  concerning  hereditary 
disease.  Nothing  but  a  criminal 
ignorance  or  ftilse  modesty  could 
deter  a  parent  from  the  plainness  of 
speocli  nntl  oarnost  effort  \vliich  should 
save  a  child  from  contracling  an 
alliance  witli  one,  no  matter  how  well 
beloved,  who  is  the  heir  to  hopeless 
disease,  meuLul  or  phj-sical  ;  yet  we 
all  know  that  young  people  of  to- 
day need  more  than  a  word  spoken 
In  season,  and  we  can  at  least  hop» 
that  the  painAil  picture  of  Mias  Car- 
roll's fearful  suflferings  and  snicidal 
death  ipay  not  bo  so  highly  wrought 
that  the  readers  of  Work  "  will  not 
recognize  it  as  the  real  experience 
of  life,  and  profit  thereby.  Christie's 
brave  espousal  of  poor  Rachel's 
cause,  who  so  patiently  and  patheti- 
cally pbrsavercs  in  her  work  of  self- 
redemption,  is  sorely  not  so  much  to 
interest  the  reader  in  the  trials  and 
temptations  of  our  heroine  as  to  lay 
befori>  us  at  least  the  outline  of 
*»«W)r/i"'*  which  waits  for  us  to  do, 
and  wrou'js  which  arc  daily  with  us 
to  be  righted.  Was  the  ivork"  of 
**  Mrs.  Wilkins,  clcur-starchcr,"  the 
only  *'  work "  which  suggests  itself 


in  that  humble  connection?  The 

labor  of  love  executed  so  unpreten- 
dingly towards  and  in  belialf  of  her 
humble  neighbors,  the  bravo,  un- 
selfish, up-hill  pull  of  Mrs  Wilkins 
for  her  country,  to  sa^'  nothing  of  her 
promising  3'ouug  sons  of  the  re- 
public, all  give  evidence  of  the  good 
work,'^  and  how  it  gets  done  in  the 
lowliest  places,  or  waits  for  ua  m 
narrow  ways  and  broad.  Work  " 
doesn't  seem  to  be  Christie's  liltio 
story,  but  the  dear  Christ's  "  work  " 
waiting  for  His  followers  everj'where, 
and  we  thank  Miss  Alcott  for  show- 
ing us  her  view  of  it.  o. 


THE  STATESMAN'S  YEAR-BOOK.' 

'  This  Statistical  and  Historical  An- 
nual of  the  States  of  the  Civilized 
World — a  hand-book  for  politicians 
and  merchants  —  has  reached  its 
tenth  year  of  publication.  A  more 
nsefbl  yolume  for  those  who  need 
constantly  to  appeal  to  facts  regard- 
ing their  own  or  other  nations,  or 
who  take  an  interest  in  contemporary 
history,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find. 
Here  arc  given  the  latest  details  con- 
cerning the  government  and  consti- 
tution, the  education  and  religious 
establiahments,  the  reyennes  and 
expenditures,  the  army  and  nayy, 
the  population,  the  industry,  the 
weights  and  measures,  the  raih-oads, 
post  and  telegraph  systems,  the  ship* 
ping,  the  colonies,  the  debt  and  tax- 
ation, etc.  etc.,  of  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  and  America,  of  many  of 
those  in  Asia  and  Africa  and  Aus- 
tralia, of  all  in  fact  irom  whi(,'h  such 
information  can  be  obtained.  It  is 
a  small  octayo  volume  of  nearly  800 
pages,  in  limp  dothj  which,  though 
not  interesting  to  read,  is  invalnable 
for  reference. 

'  Tlic  P'-ilcs-nriTra  Yoar-Book  for  1S:3.  Bj  F>td- 
erick,iLanui.  Macmiilao  &  Co.* L^udou. 
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O.  D.  BossEu.  &  Co.,  126  Tremont 

Street,  Boston. 
Third  Bctero,    C.    4.  Ley- 
bach   75 

The  Bolero  is  a  swaying  Spanish 

danee  in  ^  time ;  very  picturesque 

and  prraccful  with  its  fitting  costume. 
The  rhythm  is  almost  as  ciullcss  as 
a  tnraiitcllc,  though  less  rapid.  The 
one  hoforo  us  is  not  dilTicult,  has  a 
good  deal  of  repetition,  and  woulil  be 
a  uscAil  study  in  scales  and  continu- 
ous  running  passages. 

Vocal. 

Weeping.    F.    (A  to   D.)  2. 

II.  Millard  50 

Xheaming,   G.   (D  to  F.)  3. 

H  Millard  60 

When  the  Tide  CkmeB  in.  D. 

(G  to  F.)  8.  H.  Millard  .  .50 

Three,  ft*om  a  scries  entitle<l "  Har- 
rison Millard's  Best  Songs,"  title- 
pago  cmbcllisho<l  with  a  photograph 
of  the  author.  Words  of  the  first  by 
Thomas  Moore  ;  of  the  second,  by 
George  Cooper  ;  both  telling  the  old 
story  of  false  love ;  wisdom  comes 
too  late  altogether. 

•  For  lovo  is  flown. 
The  year  hath  hronght  the  May, 
Ami  still  the  (Ireaincr  drcatna  aloil6{ 
Though  birds  and  rosiis  say, 
"  < ),  f.iulish  maid,  bewue  1  beware  t 
\Vhy  dr«'ain  of  him 
"Who  thiiikn  of  utic  more  fair?" 

Ko.  ^  is  a  dcsc^illti^  ('  song,  of  a 
true  Donald  who  pruiuisos  to  return 
when  the  flowing  tide  came  iu.  lie 


kept  his  tryst,  unfortunately,  for 

Across  the  strand, 

Far  up  the  land 
The  fierce,  wild  watOlSWiptl 

Laid  at  my  feet, 

A  burden  sweet, 
With  smilo  aa  if  ha  slept.  • 

The  poor  maidens  seem  in  equally 
wretched  plight,  whether  their  lovers 
are  faithless  or  faithful.  Accompa- 
niment of  the  last  song  rather  more 
diflicult  than  the  others. 

One  Utile  Kiss.    D.    (C  to  E.) 

2.    Millard  50 

A  Tery  simple  ballad;  first  in  a 

series  of  sis,  as  sang  by  Miss 

Eliza  Weathersbj,  whose  photograph 

adorns  the  title-page. 

Dear  Birdie  eing.  8.  B^  (F 
toF.)   Camille  .50 

A  song  to  delight  a  child,  and  not 
difficult.  The  title-page  is  also  very 
pretty.  The  cottage  piano  looks  like 
a  Broad  wood,  and  the  suggestions 
are  rather  English  throughout.  The 
birdie  sits  on  the  music  rack  as  do- 
lighted  and  happy  as  mamma  and 
the  little  girl.  We  think  mamma 
might  play  the  acoompaniment  and 
the  child  voioe  sing  the  song  Tcry 
sweetly,  while  the  birdling  listened. 

In  Dreamy  Effee,  B\    (D  to 
F.)   8.   O.  Lo^  50 

Song  and  chorus.  Photograph  of 
Pauline  Markham  adorns  the  title- 
page.    Music  has  nothing  salient. 

Sweet  and  low  the  Birds  are 
Sf7}rfinrf.    B^.    G.  Dana    .    .  .40 
vSong  and  chorus.  "Words  bv  Annie 
M.  Curtis.    Illustrated  title-page,  a 
large  oak-tree,  apparent!}'  the  home 
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of  all  the  birds  in  the  noigbborhood, 
who  call  in"  vaiu  for  "  the  darling 
whose  grave  is  beneath  the  heather." 
Hove  my  Love.    W".    (F  to  F.) 

4.    Ciro  I'iiisiiti  50 

Charming  in  its  buo^^auc}'.  Both 
the  words  (by  Charles  Mackay)  and 
music  illustrate  the  happy  phase  of 
loving  which  needs  no  other  reason 
than  because  mj  love  loves  me." 
One  recalls  pleasantly  Louise  Lieb- 
hardt's  piquant  accent  as  she  gave 
the  pretty  love-son?  as  an  encore. 

Oliveb  Ditson  &  Co.,  277  Wash- 
ington Street. 
TeatBfor  Oe  Departed,  £.  4. 

Teresa  Careno  40 

No.  8  of  ^^Plaini$B  au  Bord  d^vne 
Tombe"  The  title  is  fhnercally  sug- 
gestive ;  there  is  nothing  cheerful  in 
the  theme  or  treatment ;  at  the  close 
one  is  still  at  a  tomb  on  whicli 
resiur/am  is  not  insorihed.  Such 
music  seems  to  us  morl)id,  like  po- 
etry with  a  chronic  wail.  The  world 
is  fhll  of  sunshine  and  good  cheer. 
Why  do  young  authors,  musical  and 
literary,  insist  so  strongly  on  the 
Vale  of  Woe?  Let  us  have  senti- 
ment, by  all  means,  but  not  senti- 
tentality. 

Sun^di  Laxtio,   C.  -8.  Ch. 
E.  Pratt  85 

A  march  arranged  IVom  an  over- 
ture by  Fr.  Erkel ;  quite  familiar  to 
frequenters  of  Thomas's  Concerts. 
Rhythm  good  and  clearly  defined. 
Played  with  spirit  would  be  verj^ 
pleasing.  A  few  octave  passages,  uot 
difficult  ones. 

Wiener  Bkit.  Strauss  .  .  .  .75 
Every  publisher  this  side  the  wa- 
ter offers  an  edition  of  the  last 
Strauss  waltz.  This  is  called  Vienna 
Temper  instead  of  Vienna  Bloods, 
otherwise  it  is  identical  with  Frufer'a 


reprint  noticed  last  month.  Dashing 

and  joU}'. 

Far   aivay     F.   3.  Brinley 

Richards  40 

The  melody  (by  Lindsay)  is  ar- 
ranged pleasingly  in  the  fiidiion  of 
Brinley  Richards.  Not  at  all  intri- 
cate ;  likely  to  be  pt^nlar  with  those 
who  fancy  easy  transcriptions  of  pop- 
ular airs. 

ShmberSang,   E\   4.  Schu- 
mann  40 

A  lovely  slumber  song,  with  few 
fuii^er  ditliculties ;  requiring  taste, 
delicacy,  an<l  a  careful  observance  of 
phrasing,  and  the  dclicato  shades  of 
expression  which  especially  charac- 
terize all  Robert  Schumann's  music 
Movement  AUegreUo.  Melody  es- 
pecially pleasing.  All  doubtfiil  pas- 
sages carefully  fingered. 

Liebeslied.  B**.  4.  Ilenselt  .  .30 
The  most  charming  love  song  with- 
out words  erer  written  for  the  piano* 
Requiring  delicacy  of  toudi  as  well 
as  appreciation,  to  give  fitting  intei^ 
pretatiion.  Movement  AUcgntto  So»' 
tenuto  e  amoroso,  Melotly  in  tho 
sweet  middle  register.  The  CantH' 
bile  or  singing  tone  must  be  careful^* 
preserved.  If  the  first  reading  is  ac- 
curate, and  the  fingering  followetl  ex- 
actly, the  composition  will  not  be  dif- 
ficult ;  once  learned,  UMe  every  thing 
else  of  Henself  s,  it  is  atreasoroi  **  a 
thing  of  beauty  and  a  Joy  forerer." 

VOCAL. 

Nothing.    C.    2.    Uenriette  .  .35 
Words  b}'  Alice  Ilorton.  Move- 
ment andantino  tranqnillo. 

Rommiza.    F.    5.    (C  to  C.) 

Verdi  .60 

A  Soprano  cavatina  fW>m  Aida^ 

translated  and  arranged  by'Theo. 

Barker ;  requires  a  high  soprano  and 

a  good  accompanist. 
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Givr.     F.    4.     (F  to  A.) 

Arthur  Sullivan  40 

Words  by  Adelaide  Proctor.  If 
ouc  could  liiid  a  fault  with  iSuUivuD's 
flongs,  it  would  be  that  they  are  too 
exclusively  for  high  sopranos.  Every" 
thing  from  his  pen  is  mnsioal  and 
well  worth  learning. 

IjiMe  Caandine.  4.  D.  Ch. 
Groanod  40 

A  pi  otty  duet  for  soprano  and  alto. 
The  words,  by  Wordsworth,  are  fhp 
miliar  to  every  one. 

Gkobge  Wood^      Co.,  Cambridge- 
port. 

Vox  Humana  10 

Tho  Novoinhor  number  of  this  mu- 
Bical  journal  contains  (besides  sev- 
eral articles  of  more  or  less  literary 
merit)  three  instrumental  selections 
and  two  songs.  The  instnuoMital 
pieces  are  a  pretty  and  easy  JUb- 
turka  by  Hartmann,  and  Strange 
Countries  andP^fU^  andthe*'2Vatt- 
merei"  (Reverie)  from  Schumann's 
Kimleracenen.  The  songs  are  origi- 
nal compositions  by  Charles  Barnard, 
possessing  decided  merit,  viz. :  — 

1.  Apprenticed,    C.    2.  (C 
to  F.)  Barnard". 

2.  Old  Gae'ic  LnVahy.    C.  2. 
(C.  toF.)  Barnard. 

The  first  is  a  characteristic  settinjr 
♦  of  Jean  Ingelow's  piKJtty  verses, 
Come  out  and  see  the  waters  shoot." 
It  was  written  for  Mrs.  Jenny  Twichell 
Kcmpton,  and  has  been  snng  by  her. 
Movement  aXkgrti,  Nnmber  two  is 
descriptive.  The  words  are  very 
quaint,  and  the  melody  pleasing. 
As  a  ballad,  it  has  been  songby  Miss 
Clara  B.  Nickels,  Movement  andante. 
Both  pieces  are  sufficiently  unlike 
ordinary  soui^s  to  prove  attractive. 
Tlie  haniioiiy  is  carefully  written,  so 
that  four  mixed  voices  can  give  the 


music  effectively  without  any  inutru- 
mcut. 


G.  ScHmMEB,  701  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

The  Fniicatme,  B^6.  (GtoB^) 

Luigi  Arditi  75 

Better  known  by  the  Italian  name 

LaForosetta.  A  real  Tarantella,  com- 
posed for  and  sung  by  Mrae.  Adelina 
Patti.  Difficult  and  brilliant,  requir- 
inji  flexibility  and  great  range,  only 
suitable  for  the  concert-room,  or  as 
an  exhibition  piece.  Very  coquettish 
in  spirit,  and  with  words,  lioth  It.alian 
and  Knglish,  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  mnsio. 

Non  so  perche,    D.    o.  (C  to  B.) 

Tito  Mattel  65 

Melodio-Valse  ^  Mllo.  Christine 
Nilsson.  Of  course  fbr  a  high  so- 
j)rano ;  there  is  also  an  arrangement 
in  B^  for  mezzo-soprano.  Like  the 
preceding,  more  suited  to  the  concert 
room,  or  those  mumaxles  which  are 
concerts  on  a  small  scale.  Italian 
in  style  both  as  to  meloil}'  and  elab- 
orate ornament.  English  and  Italian 
words. 


Edward  Schubert,  22  Union  Sq. 
Idylle.  D.  3.  Alex.  Dom  .  .50 
Number  1  in  "  Hours  of  Leisure 
at  the  Piano,"  a  collection  of  classical 
and  modern  compositions  for  amuse- 
ment and  instruction.  Haydn,  Jung- 
man,  Schumann,  etc.,  oontrfbute  each 
to  the  series.  The  Idylle  is  in  waits 
time,  very  pretty,  and  Just  a  little 
quaint,  particularly  in  a  little  pian- 
issimo passage  after  the  key  changes 
toG. 

JUoeption  iMMkn,  8.  G.  Wein- 

garten  ..-^O 

From  a  .set  known  as  the  Wein- 
garten  Dances  ;  includes  five  numbers 
in  di  H  e  lent  keys.  Not  dUIicult. 
Rhythm  good. 
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VcJte  Esquiste,   F.  4.  Cluurles 

I  Inns  75 

The  titlo-pago  has  a  very  Frcneliy 
aspect  ;  ihc  design  is  involved,  and^as 
a  Kpcciincn  of  color  i)rinting  is  quite 
noticeable.  The  composition  itself 
is  very  pleasing,  written,  in  waltz* 
time,  not  so  much  for  dancing,  as  for 
the  pleasant  rhythm  that  is  olwaj'S 
so  agreeable  to  the  car.  Key  changes 
two  or  three  times,  but  alwaj'S  agree- 
ably.  Well  worth  learning. 

Faulifte  JWAra.    F.    8.  G. 

Fradcl  50 

A  bright  lively  polka,  with  a  trio 
and  coda.  If  thc}'  must  be  played 
furioso,  ought  to  be  marked  4,  or  5  ; 
but  to  most  cars  would  bo  quite  as 
agreeable  played  with  spirit  and  ani-. 
matiou  only.  A  very  attractive  title- 
page  in  bine  and  gold.  The  series 
under  the  name  Beauties  of  the 
Season,"  includes  the  best  and  most 
popular  dance  music  of  the  day. 

BettintheBaoved.  F.  4.  (F 
toB.)  Gotthold  Carlbeig  .  .GO 
Dedicated  to  Hiss  Clara  Louise 

Kellogg.  The  song  is  irorthy  the 

poem,  which  In  the  original  is  fa- 
miliar to  many, — Euhe  in  der  GcUeh- 
;<?n,  by  Freiligrnt]).  The  translation 
given  is  by  Howard  Glover,  and  is 
generally  well  adapted  to  the  music 
and  quite  literal;  wo  object  even  to 
litcralncss,  however,  if  one  must 
hftvo 

"Upon  nykneM  thu  aftby  feet 

Id  streamy  nyrtttre  let  me  rest;" 

preferring  the  graceful  version  bj 
Barkerficld, — 


"  Here  at  thy  feet,  ob  let  me  lie 
lu  dreamy  joy,  serene  nnd  blessed.*' 

If  it  requires  genius  to  write  a 
poem,  it  certainly  requires  it  to 
translate  one. 

The  music  is  for  a  soprano,  espe- 
cially ;  but  by  omitting  all  the  small 
notes,  it  is  irithin  a  moderate  mezso 
compass, — movement,  anilantc.  Ac- 
companiiTient  not  difficult,  though 
requiring  care. 

Good  Night.  C.   3.  (EtoE.) 

O.  B.  Boise  40 

A  little  German  song  with  English 
and  German  words.  Number  two  is 
a  collection  of  poi)ular  and  classical 
songs  of  all  nations.  Requires  some 
coi  e  in  practice  especially  in  the  first 
reading;  but  thoroughly  learned 
and  well  sung,  would  be  pleasing. 

Tlien.   D^    (D**  to  G*.)  4. 

Wm.  K.  Bassford  50 

Words  by  Henry  C.  Watson,  of 

the  **  Art  Journal."  When  ifS  read 

that 

**TlM  KitdbMrt  flmnraQpimdi  Uuo*  IhoM 

oyos 

That  roseate  tint  wbicb  sbim'ring  land  and 
sea, 

Makes  nil  thing!  blett  and  bnatifol  and 

brigbt," 

We  are  involuntarily  reminded  of 
those  wbo  "  tarr}'  long  at  the  wino 
and  have  re<lness  of  eyes."  We 
suppose,  howerer,  the  author  means 
in  a  delicate  and  poetical  way  to  de- 
scribe the  process  known  as  look- 
ing tlirough  rose-colored  glasses." 
The  ahr  and  the  words  will  please  a 
great  many,  if  sung  and  played  with 
taste  and  feeling. 


(KOTE  TO  McsiCAL  PBOTO*.— Any  piece  of  music  named  In  llic  nliovc  Mu«Ip  Tlcviow 
to  aqy  tuldrcaa,  £rco  of  poilagO  both  tcajfS,  oa  receipt  of  Uio  rcuii  prico  ai  Uiis  oIILco.J 
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